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Add  to  introductory  remarks  on  the  letter  K,  1» 

19,  after  S.B.  ; 

It  seems^  however  not  to  have  been  restricted  to 

diminutives^  but  to  have  been  used  in  the  formation 

of  nouns  of  a  general  description.     Thus  renk,  rink, 

a  race,  was  probably  from  rinn~an  to  run.     It  has 

the  same  general  use  in  German. 

KABBELOW,  s,     1.  Codfish,  &c.]  Add; 

%  The  name  given  to  cabbage  and  potatoes  mash- 
ed together,  Loth. 

KABE,  s.     A  thowl,  or  strong  pin  of  wood  for 
keeping  an  oar  steady,  Shetl. 
Perhaps  from  Dan.  Icieb,  a  stick. 

To  KACKY,  V,  n.  "  To  dung,"*  Gl.  Shirrefs 
and  Picken.    V.  Cackie. 

To  Kacky,  Cackie,  v.  a.  To  befoul  with  or- 
dure, S. 

Out  at  the  back  dore  fast  she  slade. 
And  loos*d  a  buckle  wi'  some  bends ; 
She  cackled  Jock  for  a'  his  pride^  &c. 

Country  Wedding,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  90. 

E  ADES,  8.  pi.  Given  as  the  designation  of  a  dis- 
ease of  sheep ;  CampbelPs  Journ.  i.  227.  V. 
Fags. 

To  KAE,  V.  a.     Expl.  "  to  invite.'' 

"  Kae  me,  and  111  kae  you,"  S.  Prov. ;  "  spoken 

when  great  people  invite  and  feast  one  another,  and 

neglect  the  poor."     Kelly,  p.  227- 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  this  word.  It  may  have 

been  used  atter  the  S.  form  Ca\  in  the  same  sense 

with  £.  call,  as  it  occurs  in  Luke  xiv.   12,  13 ; 

^*  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  caU  not 

thy  friends : — ^but — call  the  poor,"  &c.     I  suspect, 

however,  that  it  is  a  vitious  orthography. 

KAE,  interj.  Pshaw ;  tush  \  expressive  of  dis* 
approbation  or  contempt ;  pron.  like  E.  Jair^ 
Angus,  Mearns ;  as,  "  Kae  wi'  your  haivers,^ 
away  with  your  nonsense ;  Kaighj  Fife,  id. 
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It  is  equivalent  to  Get  away  in  E.  As  Kewaa, 
(pronounced  so  rapidly  that  the  eis  scarcely  heard,) 
is  pretty  generally  used  for  Gae  aroa,  i.  e.  go  away  ; 
kae  seems  merely  a  further  abbreviation.  Teut.  ke 
however  is  rendered,  Interjectio  varios  affectus  ex« 
plicans,  Kilian. 

KAID,  8,     The  sheep-louse.     V.  Kid. 
KAIF,  adj.     Tame ;  also  familiar.     V.  Caif. 
To  KAID,  V.  a.     To  desire  the  male ;  applied 

to  cats,  Dumfr.    V.  Cate. 
Kaidikg,  8.     The  state  of  a  cat  deeiring  the 

male,  ibid. 
Kaidikg-time,  8.    The  period  during  which  cats 

are  thus  inclined,  ibid. 
KAIKB AIKAR,  8.    A  baker  of  cakes. 

"  The  kaikbaikari8  wer  conwict  for  the  selling  of 
penne  kaikis."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17.  Caik^ 
baxteris,  ibid. 

KAIL,  Kale,  8.  1.  The  herb  in  E.  called  cole- 
wort.]  Add; 

''  The  village  was  more  than  half  a  mile  Ions, 
the  cottages  being  irregularly  divided  from  eadi 
other  by  gardens,  or  yards,  as  the  inhabitants  call 
them,  of  different  sizes,  where  (for  it  is  Sixty  Years 
since)  the  now  universal  potatoe  was  unknown,  but 
which  were  stored  with  gigantic  plants  of  kale  or 
colewort,  encircled  with  groves  of  nettles,  and  here 
and  there  a  large  hemlock,  or  the  national  thistle, 
overshadowing  a  quarter  of  the  petty  inclosure." 
Waverley,  i.  104* 

Wedderbum  has  been  at  pains  to  distinguish  the 
different  kinds  of  colewort  commonly  used  in  his  time. 
^^  Brassica,  great  kail,  unlocked.  Brassica  capi- 
tata  alba,  white  locked  kaiL  Brassica  crispa,  friesled 
or  curled  kail,  Brassica  minor,  smaller  A;ai/.— ^aulis 
a  kail-stock"  Vocab.  p.  18. 
2.  Broth  made  of  greens,  but  especially  of  cole- 
worts,  &C.1  Add; 
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''  A.Bor.  cole,  heal,  or  kail,  pottage  or  broth  made 
of  cabliage ;"  Grose.  The  learned  Lhuyd  mentions 
Arm.  kawl,  id.;  adding,  that  ''this  word  runs  through 
many  languages  or  dialect8>  and  is  nothing  but  the 
Latine  Caulis,  a  synonyme  of  brassica,  called  thence 
Colewort."     Ray's  Collect  p.  124,  125. 

I  hesitated  for  some  time^  whether  the  generally 
received  idea,  that  the  name  of  kail  is  given  to  broth 
in  S.  as  always  implying  the  idea  of  its  being  made 
With  vegetables,  and  especially  with  coleworts,  was 
altogether  well-founded.  The  ground  of  hesitation 
was  the  circumstance  of  C.B.  cawl  being  given  by 
WiUiam  Richards  as  the  general  name  for  porridge 
or  pottage,  and  also  for  broth ;  and  leek-porridge  be- 
ing rendered  carvl  cennin,  where  the  sense  of  the  ge-. 
neric  name  appears  as  Kmited  by  the  addition.  But, 
on  further  examination,  I  find  that  the  term  cawl  not 
only  signifies  "  any  kind  of  pottages  or  gruel,  in 
which  there  is  cabbage,  or  a  mixture  of  any  other 
herbs,  a  hodge-podge,"  but  also  cabbage,  colewort, 
&c.,  in  their  natural  state ;  and  Owen  seems  justly 
to  have  given  the  latter  as  the  primary  signification  ; 
whereas  Thomas  Richards  has  inverted  this  order. 
Carvl,  in  A.S.,  is  confined  to  the  sense  of  Rrassica, 
Caulis,  ''  coles  or  coleworte,"  Somner.  It  also  as- 
sumes the  forms  of  caul  and  carvel,  Lye. 
^.  Used  metony mically  for  the  whole  dinner  ^  as 
constituting,  among  our  temperate  ancestors,  the 
principal  part,  S. 

Hence,  in  giving  a  friendly  invitation  to  dinner,  it  is 
common  to  say,  "  Will  you  come,  and  tak  your  kail 
wi'me?"  This,  as  a  learned  friend  observes,  resem- 
bles the  French  invitation,  Voulez  vous  venir  manger 
la  soupe  chez  m6i  ? 

"  But  hear  ye,  neighbour,— if  ye  want  to  hear  ony 
thing  about  lang  or  short  sheep,  I  will  be  back  here 
to  my  kail  against  ane  o'clock."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, p.  31. 

BarefiT)  or  Barefoot  kail,  broth  made  with- 
out meat,  Loth. ;  the  same  with  Water-kail,  S. 
The  allusion  is  evidently  to  a  person  who  is  not 
encumbered  with  stockings  and  shoes. 
To  GiE  one  his  kail  throw  the  reek,  1.  To 
give  one  a  severe  reproof,  to  subject  to  a  com- 
plete scolding-match,  S. 

**  They  set  till  the  sodgers,  and  I  think  th^y  gae 
them  their  kale  through  the  reek  !     Bastards  o'  the 
whore  of  Babylon  was  tlie  best  words  in  their  wame." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord^  iii.  12. 
%  To  punish  with  severity,  including  the  idea  of 
something  worse  than  hard  language,  S. 
'^  If  he  brings  in  the  Glengyle  folk,  and  the  Glen- 
finlas  and  Balquhidder  lads»  hemay  come  to  gte  you 
your  kail  through  the  reek"     Rob  Roy,  iii.  75. 
To  Get  one^s  kail  throw  the  reek^   1.  To 

meet  with  severe  reprehension,  S. 
2.  To  meet  with  what  causes  bitterness,  or  tho- 
rough repentance,  as  to  any  course  that  one  has 
taken,  S. 

In  allusion  to  broth  being  made  bitter  and  unpa- 
lateable  in  consequence  of  being  much  smoked. 

||[ail-bell,  8.     The  dinner-bell,  S.. 
But  hark !  the  kail-bell  rings,  and  I 
IAaud  gae  link  aff  the  pot ; 


Come  see,  ye  hash,  how  sair  I  sweat 
To  stegh  your  guts,  ye  sot 

Watt  If  and  Madge,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  19^. 

From  time  immemorial,  one  of  the  town-bells  has 
been  daily  rung,  at  a  certain  hour,  on,  every  lawful 
day  except  Saturday,  to  remind  the  good  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  to  repair  to  diimer,  lest  they  should 
be  apt  to  forget  this  necessary  part  of  the  work  of 
the  day ;  or  periuips  to  give  a  hint  to  customers,  who 
might  be  so  indiscreet  as  to  prolong  their  higgling 
at  a  very  unseasonable  time.  At  this  summons,  half 
a  century  ago,  shops  were  almost  universally  shut 
from  one  to  two  o'clock,  p.  m. 

"  In  1763 — it  was  a  common  practice  to  lock  the 
shops  at  one  o'clock,  and  to  open  them  after  dinner 
at  two."     Sut.  Ace.  EdiYi.  vi.  608. 
Eail-blade,  s.     a  leaf  of  colewort,  S. 

"  Zachariah   Smylie's  black  ram — ^they  had  laid 
in  Mysie's  bed,  and  keepit  frae  baaing  with  a  gude 
fothering  o£  kail-blades.*'     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  218. 
Kail-castock,  s.    The  stem  of  the  colewort,  S. 

— "  A  beggar  received  nothing  but  a  kail-castock !* 
&c.     £din.  Mag.     V.  Pen,  &  2.,  and  Cxstock. 

Kail-pat,  Kail^pot,  s.     A  pot  in  which  broth 

is  made,  S. 

"  Set  ane  of  their  noses  within  the  smell  of  a  /tai/- 
pot,  and  their  lugs  within  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and 
whistle  them  back  if  ye  can."     The  Pirate,  i.  ^56. 

"  Kale-pot,  pottage-pot.  North."     Grose. 
Kail-seed,  s.     The  seed  of  colewort,  S. 

'^  Declaration,  containing  a  description  of  the  me- 
thod of  raising  kail-seed,  from  burying  the  blades  in 
the  earths  Transmitted  by  the  Lord  Colvil."  Max-< 
well's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  269. 

Kail-seller,  s.    A  green-man,  one  who  sells  ve- 
getables. 

Among  those  belonging  to  Aberdeen,  who  were 
slain  in  a  battle  with  Montrose,  mention  is  made  of 
•"  John  Calder  kail-seller  there."    Spalding,  ii.  241.. 

This  profession,  even  so  long  ago,  was  distinct  fVom 
that  of  fruiterer;  for  in  the  same  List  we  find  ''John 
NicolsonyrttiVwfln  there." 

Kail-wife,  s.     A  green-woman.]  Add; 

*'  The  whole  show — came  into  the  Hall ;  a  stately 
maiden  madam,  in  a  crimson  mantle,  attended  by 
six  misses  carrying  baskets  of  flowers,  scattering 
round  sweet-smelling  herbs,  with  a  most  majestical 
air,  leading  the  van.  She  was  the  king's  kail-rvife, 
or,  as  they  call  her  in  London,  his  Majesty's  herb- 
woman."  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  215. 
Kail-woum,  s^     L  The  vulgar  designation  of 

a  caterpillar,  S. 
S.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  slender  person,  dressed 

in  green, 

'<  I  heard  that  green  kaiUfvorm  of  a  lad  name  his 
Majesty's  health."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  77» 

Dan.  kaalorm,  id.,  orm  signifying  vermis. 

Kail-yaed,  8.     A  kitchen-garden.]  Add; 

''  I  was  told,  that  wKen  any  of  those  houses  was 
grown  old  and  decayed,  th^y  often  did  not  repair  it, 
but,  taking  out  the  timber,  they  let  the  walls  stand  as 
a  fit  enclosure  for  a  Cale-Yard,  i.  e.  a  little  garden  for 
coleworts,  and  that  they  built  anew  upon  another 
spot."    Lett  from  a  Gentleman  in  North  of  S,  i.  33, 
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To  ca'  out  o'  a  Kail-tabd.  v.  Call,  Caw,  v. 
Kailie,  adf.    Produdng  many  leaves  fit  for  the 

pot;  a  term  applied  to  coleworts,  cabbages,  &c., 

Clydes. 
Kailkennik,  s.     Cabbages  and  potatoes  beat 

together  or  mashed,  Lanarks. 

This  has  probably  been  originally  the  same  with 
C.B.  cawl-cennin,  leek-porridge. 

KAIL-STRAIK,  s.     Straw  laid  on  beams,  an- 
ciently used  instead  ofiron,  for  drying  com,  Roxb. 
Kaih,  9.     A  comb.]  Add; 

This  term  bears  a  figurative  sense  in  a  proverb  com- 
mon in  Teviotd. ;  "  Ye  hae  brocht  an  ill  kaim  to 
your  head ;"  signifying  that  one  has  brought  some 
mischief  on  one's  self. 
Kamyng  clayth. 

"  Item,  ane  hamyng  claylk  sewit  with  blak  silk> 
and  ane  buird  claith  thairto. — Item,  ane  kais  ofkamys 
of  grene  velvot"     Inventories,  A.  1579*  p.  282. 
'    This  is  part  of ''  die  dething  for  the  kingis  Ma- 
jesty," while  a  btnf.     The  use  of  the  combing  cloth 
will  be  easily  conjectured.    V.  Kaim,  Kame,  v, 
EAIM,  9.     1.  A  low  ridge.]  Add; 
%  This  term  in  Ayrs.  is  usea  to  denote  the  crest 

of  a  hill,  or  those  pinnacles  which  resemble  a 

cocVs  comhj  whence  the  name  is  supposed  to 

have  been  ^ven. 

The  term  has  a  similar  application  in  Shetland. 

'*  Kaim  is  a  name  generally  given  to  a  ridge  of 
high  hills."     Edmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  139. 
8.  A  camp  or  fortress,  S. 

^'  The  three  lairds  were  outlawed  for  this  offence; 
and  Barclay,  one  of  their  number,  to  screen  himself 
from  justice,  erected  the  kaim  (i.  e.  the  camp,  or  for- 
tress) of  Mathers,  which  stands  upon  a  rocky,  and 
Almost  inaccessible  peninsula  overhanging  the  Ger- 
man ocean,"    Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  378,  N. 

*'  His  rout,  which  was  different  from  that  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  morning,  conducted  him  pasi 
the  small  ruined  tower,  or  ratJier  vestige  of  a  tower^ 
called  by  the  country  people  the  Kaim  of  Dem- 
cleugh."     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  123. 

It  is  said  of  one  in  the  Parish  of  Newton,  a  few 
miles  South-east  from  Edinburgh :  ''  It  is  evident- 
ly altogether  artificial.  The  people  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  called  it  the  kaim,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  camp,  but  which  in 
the  Scottish  dialect  is  of  the  same  import  with  the 
English  word  comb.  What  is  here  called  the  kaim, 
has  no  resemblance  to  a  Roman  camp,  or  to  the  rings 
already  described,  as  existing  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts. It  must  have  been  a  work  of  great  labour,  and 
resembles  more  the  rampart  of  a  city  than  any  infe- 
rior object.  Throughout  all  Scotland,  small  ridges, 
though  evidently,  or  at  least  apparently,  formed  by 
nature,  receive  the  appellation  of  Kairnt."  Beauties 
of  Scotland,  i.  329. 

"  East  from  Mortonhall  are  the  two  Kaims,  in 
which  there  have  been  various  fortifications.  And 
these  are  the  origin  of  the  name ;  for  Kaims,  in  our 
old  language,  signifies  camps  or  fortifications."  Ace 
P.  Liberton,  Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  i.  304. 

Perhaps  it  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  that  Du 
Cange  gives  a  similar  sense  to  the  Fr.  word  combe. 

Agrum  fossa  seu  terra  in  tumuli  modum  elevata  mu- 
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nitum.  Combe  alicubi  vocant  V.  Tumba,  2.  coL  1 337. 
4.  Kaim^  as  occurring  in  the  designation  of  a  place, 
has  been  explained  ^^  crooked  hill.*" 
''  In  the  middle  of  these  appearances  is  the  Hole« 
haugh-knowe; — and  a  little  way  above  them  Dun 
Kaim,  originally  Dun  Cam,  the  fort  on  the  crooked 
hill,  from  Dun,  a  fortified  hill,  and  Cam,  crooked." 
Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  p.  122. 
To  KAIM  dawn,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  tlie  fore- 
feet, applied  to  a  horse.     When  he  strikes  so 
as  to  endanger  any  one  near  him,  it  is  said,  / 
ihouaht  he  toad  hae  kavnCd  him  down ;  Selkirks. 
KAIBDIQUE,  9.    Corn  from  Quart  ^ecu,  a 
Fr.  coin,  in  value  18d.  sterling. 
''  Ordaines  the  spaces  (^spedesl  of  money  to  passe 
in  the  kingdome  for  the  availes  anerspedfied; — The 
Rose  Noble  eleven  punds,  the  Kairdique  twentie  shil- 
lings."   Acts.  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  197. 
EAIRD  TURNERS, ''  small  base  money  made 
by  tinkers  ;^  Gl.  Spalding. 
*'  The  kaird  turners  simpliciter  discharged,  as  false 
cuinyies."  Troubles,  i.  197.  V.  Cairo  and  Turner. 
KAIRNEY,  e.    A  small  heap  of  stones. 
I  met  ayont  the  kaimey, 

Jenny  Nettles,  Jenny  Nettles, 
Singing  till  her  baimy,  &c. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  60. 
Apparently  a  dimin.  from  Cairn,  q.  v. 
KAIR-SEYN,#.     Acairsskin. 

^'  Ane  half  hunder  lam  skynnis,  xx  kair  skynnis." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551. 

To  KAITHE,  V.  n.  To  i^pear,  to  shew  one^s  self. 
Be  blaithe,  my  merrie  men,  be  blaithe, 

Argyll  sail  haue  the  worse, 
Giue  he  into  this  countrie  kaithe. 
BaUdl  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  S49. 
Not  "  come,"  as  in  GL   It  is  merely  a  vitiated  or- 
thography of  Kithe,  q.  v.,  as  blaithe  is  put  for  blithe. 
KAITHSPELL,  Caithspell,  e. 

'^Oure  souerane  lord — ^vnderstanding  that  the  hous- 
sis,  biggingis,  gimellis,  orcherdis,  yardis,  doucattis, 
kaithspeU,  cloistour,  and  haill  office  cituat  within  the 
boundis — of  the  priorie  and  abbay  place  of  Sanctan- 
drois, — isforthemaistpairtalredc^edecayit — grantis 
full  powar  and  libertie  to—- Lodouik  Duik  of  Leve- 
nox*>to  sett  in  fewferme— quhatsumeuir  particular 
pairt  or  pairtis  of  the  place  within  the  said  precinc- 
tis, — ducait,  kaithspeU,  cloister  and  grenis,  and  haill 
waist  boundis,"  &c.  ActsJa.  VI.  1 597,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  1 55. 
In  the  same  act  it  is  written  CaithspelL 
This  most  probably  should  have  been  Kaichspelt 
and  Catchspell,  a  tennis-court,  or  place  for  playing 
at  ball ;  Teut.  kaets^spel,  sphaeristerium  locus  exer- 
citio  pilae  destinatus.  V.  Cache-pole,  Catchpule. 
Kay-witted,  a(y.     Hare-brained.]  Add; 

"  That  kae-wiUed  bodie  o'  a  dominie's  turned  his 
hams  a'  thegither."     Campbell,  i.  329. 
KAIZAR,  8.   A  frame  in  which  cheeses  are  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  a  room,  in  order  to  their 
being  dried  or  preserved  in  safety,  Fife. 
KAKERISS,  s.  pi. 

"  The  geir  vnderwrittin,  viz.  ane  spinyne  quheill, 
ii  d.  kakeriss,  tua  d.  burdis  aik  &  fir,  als  mekiU  gra- 
thite  burdis  as  wald  be  ane  kist"  Aberd.  Reg.  V. 
16,  p.  €51. 
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Can  thia  denote  cheaa-boarda,  from  Fr.  escheqmer, 
a  checker^  or  LJB.  scacar'iutn,  id.,  the  s»  being  thrown 
away? 
EALLIVER,  s.  That  apecies  of  fire-arms  called 

a  caliver. 

"  Thia  day,  or  a  day  before,  Jhone  Cockbumis 
schip  come  in  out  of  Flanderis,  wherin  was  thrie 
kistis  of  kalliveris  ;  in  ilk  kist  30  or  24  ^40^  peices ; 
four  or  fy  ve  last  of  poulder,  with  some  money  in  fir- 
kinis."  R.  Bannatyne's  Transact,  p.  237. 
KAMING  CLAYTH.  V.  under  Kaim,  s. 
KAMSHACHLE,  adj.   Applied  to  what  is  dit 

ficult  to  repeat,  South  of  S. 

^'  But  then  the  dilogue  [^dialogue]  comes  in,  and 
it  is  sae  kainshachle  I  canna  word  it,  though  I  canna 
say  it's  misleard  either."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i. 
217.     V.  Camshauchled. 

KAPER,  9.    A  piece  of  cake,  covered  with  but- 
ter, and  a  slice  of  cheese  above  it.     V.  Capes, 
KARRIEWHITCHIT,  a.     A  fondling  term 

for  a  child,  Ang.]  Add ; 

CartviCchei  is  usea  by  Ben  Jonson  to  denote  the 
humour  of  a  low  would-be  wit ;  as  if  it  were  a  parody 
of  crotchet,  as  signifying  '*  a  perverse  conceit." 

"  All  the  fowle  i'  the  Fayre,  I  meane,  all  the  dirt 
in  Smithfield  (that's  one  of  Mr.  Littlewit's  cartvitchets 
now)  will  bethrowneat  our  banner  to-day,  if  the  mat- 
ter do's  not  please  the  people."   Bartholmew  Fayre, 

p.  69. 

KARTIE,  Kertie,  8.    A  spedes  of  louse,  in 

form  resembling  a  crab>  whicn  freauently  infests 

the  pubes  of  some  of  the  lowest  classes,  S. 

£.  Crablouse ;  Pediculus  Inguinalis,  or  Pubis  of 
Linn. 

In  Teut.  it  is  denominated  platlui/s,  in  Sw.  Jlat- 
lus,  from  the  flatness  of  its  form,  as  Kilian  observes ; 
Vulgo,  pediculus  planus,  a  planitie  et  latitudine  cor- 
poris ;  ItaL  pialloie. 

Teut  kerte  is  expL  crena,  incisura,  also  podex,  cun- 
nus ;  and  kert-en  crenare,  subagitare ;  I  si.  kartin  is 
rendered  remordens,  G.  Andr.;  pungens,  Haldorson. 
The  latter  gives  karta  as  signifying  scabrities,  also 
aculeus,  a  small  nail. 
To  KATE,  V.  n.  To  desire  the  male  or  female ; 

a  term  used  only  of  cats,  S.    V.  Gate,  Gait. 

This  must  be  radically  the  same  with  O.E.  "  Kew^ 
iyn  as  cattys.  Catello.— £efi^/t;ige  as  cattis.  Catilla- 
tus."     Prompt.  Parv. 

KATE,  Katie,  s.     Abbrev.  of  Catherine, 
KATY-HANDED,  adj,     Lefuhanded,  Ayrs. 

"  The  Doctor  and  me  had  great  sport  about  the 
spurtle-sword, — rfor  it  was  very  incommodious  to  me 
on  the  left  side,  as  I  have  been  all  my  days  A-a/y*- 
handed"     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  191. 

Evidently  a  word  of  Celtic  origin.  Gael,  ciot-ack  / 
Ir.  kitach;  C.B.  ckwUh,  ckmihig,  id. 

KATIEHUNKERS,  adv,  A  term  used  to  ex- 
press a  particular  mode  of  sliding  on  the  ice, 
especially  where  there  is  a  declivity.  The  per- 
son sits  on  his  or  her  hams ;  ana  in  this  atti- 
tude is  either  moved  onward  by  the  first  impulse 
received,  or  is  drawn  by  a  companion  holding 
each  hand,  Loth. 
It  may  be  conjectured,  from  the  use  of  the  abbre^ 
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viation  ^f  die  name  Catherine,  that  this  mode  was  at 
first  confined  to  girls.  For  the  last  part  of  the  word, 
V.  Hunker,  v.  and  Hunkers,  s. 
KAUGH  (gutt),  e.  Great  bustle,  oonfusioD,  per- 
turbation, Gall. 

''  To  be  in  a  kauch,  to  be  in  an  extreme  flutter  ; 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn ;  over  head  and  ears 
in  business."     Gall.  Encycl. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  that  is  used  as  a  v. 
Sae  laughing,  and  kauching, 
Thou  fain  would  follow  me. 

Aidd  Sang,  ibid.  p.  349. 
This  must  be  viewed  as  the  same  witb  Keach, 
Dumfr. ;  and  most  probably  with  Caigh,  denoting 
anxiety,  Renfr.  Isl.  kiagg  expresses  a  similar  idea ; 
Vagatus  difBcilis  sub  onere ;  kiagg-a,  aegre  sub  onere 
procedere;  Haldorson^ 

To  KAVE,  V.  a.     **  To  clean ;  to  leave  the  com^ 
to  separate  the  straw  from  the  corn;^'  Gall.  En- 
cycl.    V.  Cave,  and  Keve. 
KAVELLING  and  DELING,  dividing  by  1:0. 

vel  or  lot.  Act.  Dom«  Cone.    V.  Cavell,  v. 
KAVEL-MELL5  s.    A  sledge  hammer,  a  ham- 
mer of  a  large  size  used  for  breaking  stones, 
&c,,  Loth. 

This  is  apparently  allied  to  Isl.  kejU  baculus,  cy-. 
lindrus ;  item  palanga ;  Haldorson.     V.  Cavel. 
K AWR,  s,  pi     Calves,  Banffs. 

Whan  left  alane,  she  clean t  the  house, 

Pat  on  a  bra'  fire  i'  the  chimly. 
Than  milkt  the  kye  an'  fed  the  kawr. 

Taylor's  S,  Poems,  p.  71.   V.  Caure. 
KAZZIE-CHAIR.     V.  under  Cas&ie. 
KEACH,  Keagu,  s.     Uneasiness  of  mind,  ari- 
sing from  too  great  anxiety  about  domestic  af-^ 
fairs,  or  hurry  and  pressure  of  business  of  any 
sort ;  bustle,  anxious  exertion ;  Dumfr.    This 
is  only  a  variety  of  iTat^A,  q.  v. 
KEAGE,  Keyagx,  s.    Duty  pidd  at  a  quay. 

^'  The  office  of  coUectory  of  the  keage  off  the  peir 
[pier]  &  duety  tharoff."  Aberd.  Reg.  "  Semblable, 
the  office  of  keyage"     Ibid.. 

O.Fr.  quaiage,  quayage,  droit  que  le  marchands 
payoient  pour  d^poser  leur  marchandises  sur  la  quai 
d'un  port ;  Roquefort. 
KEAP-STQNE,  s.    A  copestone. 

^*  One  James  Elder,  a  seaman  in  Dysert,  being  att 
Leith,  by  the  fall  of  a  keap'Stojie  or  2  of*  some  lod- 
ging, his  head  was  bruised  into  pieces,  and  [he]  ne- 
ver spake  after."     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  246. 
To  KE  AVE,  ».  a.    To  toss  the  horns  in  a  threa- 
tening way,  a  term  properly  applied  to  homed 
cattle  ;  to  threaten,  JEttr.  For. 
— Claw  the  traitors  wi'  a  flail. 
That  took  the  midden  for  their  bail. 
And  kiss'd  the  cow  ahint  the  tail. 
That  keav'd  at  kuigs  themsel. 

Jacobite  Relics,  u.  40. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  different  from  Cave,  Keve. 
Ec  AViE-CLEEE,  s.   A  crookcd  piece  of  iron  used 

for  catching  crabs,  Fife. 
KEAVLE,  s.    "  The  part.of  a  field  which  falls 
to  one  on  a  division  by  lots  ;^  GI.  Surv.  Moray. 
Y.  Cavel^ 
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KEAW,  s.    A  jackdaw,  Gall. 

Auld  famyear  stories  come  athwart  their  minds^ 
Of  bum^bee  bykes,  pet  pyats^  doos^  and  keaws. 
Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5.     V.  Kay. 
KEB,  ».    An  insect  peculiar  to  sheep,  the  tick  or 
sheep-louse,  Aberd.  This  also  is  the  only  name 
for  it  in  Orkney ;  synon.  Ked^  Kid,  and  Fag. 
**  Tabanus^  a  cleg. — Accari,  mites.  Reduvio^  a  keb." 
Wedderbum's  Vocab.  p.  l6. 
To  Keb,  v.  n.  To  cast  a  lamb  immaturely.]  Add; 
"  The  legend  accounted  for  this  name  and  appear- 
ance by  the  catastrophe  of  a  noted  and  most  formid« 
able  witch  who  frequented  these  hills  in  former  days^ 
causing  the  ewes  to  kehy  and  the  kine  to  cast  their 
calves,  and  performing  all  the  feats  of  mischief  a- 
acribed  to  these  evil  beings."     Tales  Landl.  i.  41. 
2.  A  ewe  is  said  to  keby  when  she  has  abandoned 
her  lamb,  or  lost  it  by  death,  or  in  whatever 
way,  Ettr.  For. 

I  am  assured,  as  the  result  of  accurate  inquiry, 
that  this  is  the  sense  of  the  word  in  Selkirks.^  Pee- 
bles^ and  the  upper  part  of  Dumfr.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  sense  also  in  Galloway.  V.  Keb,  s» 
Keb,  ^.]  Dejme ;  A  ewe  that  has  lost  her  lamb, 
in  whatever  way,  Ettr.  For.]  Add ; 
*'  Keb-efves,  ewes  that  have  lost  their  lambs,  so 
fattened  for  butchers."    Gall.  Encyd. 

The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  Compl.,  has 
said  that  "  a  kebr-lamb  is  a  lamb  the  mother  of  which 
dies  when  it  is  young."  Yet  it  is  denied  by  shep- 
herds of  the  south  that  this  phrase  is  in  use  among 
them.  I  have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that^  in 
Roxb.,  the  phrase  ^'  hebbit  lamb"  is  applied  to  a  lamb 
that  has  been  bom  immaturely. 
%  A  sow-pig  that  has  been  littered  dead,  Roxb. 
This  may  have  been  the  original  sense ;  as  most 
nearly  approaching  to  that  of  the  Teut.  word.  V. 
et3rmon  under  Keb. 

KEB,  8.  "  A  blow ;''  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken;  id.  Gall 
Encycl. 

C.B.  c6bx  a  knock,  a  thump ;  cob^iaw,  to  thump ; 
Armor,  coup^  a  stroke. 
KEBAR,  s. 

Weel,  tak'  thee  that ! — ^vile  ruthless  creature ! 

for  wha  but  hates  a  savage  nature  ? 

Sic  fate  to  ilk  unsocial  kebar. 

Who  lays  a  snare  to  wrang  his  neighbour^ 

The  Spider,  TannaUlTs  Poems,  p.  1 36. 
Perhaps  a  figurative  use  of  the  term  Kebbre,  caber, 
a  rafter,  a  beam,  like  Cavel  and  Rung.  Gael,  cabaire, 
however,  signifies  a  babbler,  and  cabhar  any  old  bird., 
To  KEBBIE,  V.  a.  To  chide,  to  quarrel]  Add; 
To  these  Gael.  ciapaUam,  to  contend,  to  quarrel, 
is  most  probably  allied. 

Kebbie-lebbie,  s.      Altercation,  especially  as 
carried  on  by  a  variety  of  persons  speaking  at 
oQe  time,  Ang. 
A  while  in  silence  scowl'd  the  croirdx^ 
And  syne  a  kebhy-debby  loud 
Gat  up,  an'  twenty  at  a  time 
Gae  their  opinions  of  the  crime. 

Tlie  Piper  ofPethUs,  p.  15. 
KEBBIE,  Kebbie-stick,  s.  A  staS^or  stick  with 
a  hooked  head,  Roxb.;  Crummie'Staff^  synon.  S. 
"  Ane  o'  them  was  gaun  to  strike  my  mother  wi' 
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the  side  o'  his  broadsword.  So  I  gat  up  my  kebbig 
at  them,  and  said  I  wad  gie  them  as  gude."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  iii.  11. 

Isl  kepp-r  fustis,  rudis,  clava;  Su.G.  kaepp  bacu- 
lus,  whence  the  diminutive  kaefle;  Dan.  iaep,  id., 
kieppe  slag,  a  cudgelling  ;  Ital.  ceppo,  id. ;  Moe8.G. 
kaupat'jan  verberare. 
KEBBUCK,  Kebbock,  s.  A  cheese,  &c.]  Add; 

In  the  south  of  S.  this  designation  is  impropriated 
to  a  cheese  made  of  mixed  milk. 

^'  A  huge  kebbock  (a  cheese  that  is  made  with  ewe 
milk  mixed  with  cow's  milk),  and  a  jar  of  salt  but- 
ter, were  in  common  to  the  company."     Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  170. 
KEBRITCH,  *.     Very  lean  meat,  Roxb. ;  the 

same  with  Cabrochj  q.  v. 
KEBRUCH,  s.     Meat  unfit  for  use,  Fife ;  the 

same  with  KebrUch^  also  with  Skeebroch, 
KECHT,*.  "A  consumptive  cough;''  GallEnc. 

TeuL^icA,  asthma;  kich-^en,  leviteratque  inaniter 
tussire.     V.  Kioh. 
To  KECK,  V.  ».     To  draw  back  in  a  bargain, 

to  flinch  ;  as,  "  IVe  keckH,"^  I  have  changed 

my  mind,  and  decline  adhering  to  the  offer  I 

formerly  made ;  Roxb. 

Teut  kecke,  fallacia,  dolus ;  Isl.  kak-iaz,  recurvari. 
To  KECK,  V.  n.     To  faint  or  swoon  suddenly, 

Roxb. 

Isl.  heik'ia,  supprimere,  heik-iaz,  deficere,  are  the 
only  terms  I  have  met  with  which  seem  to  have  any 
affinity. 
To  KECKLE,  77.  n.     1 .  To  cackle  as  a  hen,  S. 

"  Crocio,  vocifiero  ut  corvus,  to  crow,  to  crowp. 
Glocio,  to  keckle,  Cucurio, — to  crow."     Despaut« 
Gram.  £.  7,  b. 
2.  To  laugh  violently,  S. 
KED,  s.     The  louse  of  sheep.]  Add  / 

"  The  ked  (hippobosca  ovinaj  molests  aU  sorts  and 
ages,  but  particularly  hogs  or  young  sheep.  It  har- 
bours in  the  wool,  bites  the  sheep,  and  sucks  their 
blood  :"^The  ^ck  (acarus  reduviusj^  is  a  distinct 
species  of  vermin,  harassing  the  lambs  and  trembling 
sheep  in  spring."  Essays  Highl  Soc.  iii.  435. 
To  KEDGE,  V.  n.     To  toss  about,  to  move  a 

thing  quickly  from  one  place  to  another,  S.   V. 

Cache,  Caich,  Cadge. 
KEDGIE,  adj.     Cheerful,  &c.     V.  Caigie.] 

Add  to  etymon  ; 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  0.£.  kyde  has  a  com-^ 
mon  origin.     "  Kyde  or  ioly,  polly]].     Jocundus. 
Vernosus.  Hilaris."     Prompt..  Parv. 
KEECHIN,  s.     In  distillation,  the  liquor  after 

it  has  been  drawn  from  the  dr (iff  or  grains,  and 

fermented,  before  going  through  the  still,  Fife. 

After  passing  once  through  the  still,  it  is  called 

Lowins. 
Gael  caocAaii,whi8ky  in  the  first  processof  distillation. 
To  KEEK,  Keik,  v.  n.   1.  To  look  with  a  pry- 

ing  eye.]  Add ; 

"  Kekyn  or  pryuely  wayten.   Speculor.  Intueor." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

g.  To  look  by  stealth.]  Add; 

It  is  understood  as  signifying, ''  to  look  sudcienly 
9nd  slil;^  into  any  place,"  Dumfie. 
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8.  To  make  the  first  appearance ;  applied  to  in- 
animate objects,  S. 

The  fowk  were  in  a  perfect  fever, 
'—Turning  coats^  and  mending  breeks, 
New-seating  where  the  sark-tail  keeks. 

Mavn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  1 1. 
Keek,  s.     A  peep,  a  stolen  glance,  S.]  Add; 
He  by  his  shouther  gae  a  keek, 
And  tumbl'd  wi'  a  wintle, 

Out-owre  that  night     Bums,  iii.  154. 
Keek-hole,  s,  A  chink  or  small  orifice  through 

which  prying  persons  peep,  S. 

Dan.  fetghtd,  a  peep-hole. 
KEEL,  Keil,  s.     Ruddle,  S.]  Add; 

Gael,  oil,  ruddle ;  Shaw. 
To  Keel,  Keil,  v.  a.     1.  To  mark  with  ruddle, 

S.]  Add; 
2.  Metaph.  to  mark  any  person  or  thing;  as  ex- 
pressive of  jealousy  or  dissatisfaction,  S. 
KEEL,  Keill,  8.  A  lighter,  Aberd.  Reg.;  Keel 

id.  A.Bor. 

"  Accatium^  a  keel  or  lighter."  Wedd.  Voc.  p.  22. 

A.S.  ceole,  navicula,  celox,  ''  a  small  barke  or  other 
vessel ;"  Somner.  But  Du  Cange  observes  that  it 
raiher  signified  a  long  ship,  ceol  being  distinguished 
from  navicula,  and  paying  fourpence  of  toll,  when 
one  penny  only  was  exacted  for  a  smcdl  vessel.  It 
was  in  such  keels  that  the  Saxons  found  their  way  to 
England,  when  they  invaded  it.  Malmesb.  de  Gest 
Angl.  L.  1. 

KEEL,  8.   A  cant  term  for  the  backside,  Aberd. 
KEELACK,  8.  A  pannier  used  for  carrying  out 

dung  to  the  field,  Banffs. ;  the  same  with  KeU 

lachf  q.  v. 

Hence  the  proverbial  phrase, "  The  witch  is  in  the 
keelack,"  used  when  the  superiority  of  theproduce,  on 
any  spot  of  ground,  is  attributed  to  the  dung  which 
is  carried  out  in  the  keelack  or  pannier ;  i.  e.  '^  the 
charm  lies  in  the  manure." 
KEELICK,^.     %  A  hloyr.]  Add; 

Keelick,  as  used  in  this  sense,  seems  radically  the 
same  with  A.Bor.  "  kelks,  a  beating,  blows.  I  gave 
him  two  or  three  good  kelks"     Gl.  Grose. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  kiaelke  the  cheek,  as 
originally  denoting  a  blow  on  the  chops,  like  Teut. 
kaeck-slagh,  alapa,  colaphus,  a  stroke  on  the  c)ieck  ; 
and  Su.G.  kindhaest  colaphus,  from  kind  the  cheek: 
or  to  Isl.  kelk'ia,  adverso  fumine  [jr.  numine^  nitor, 
obnitor;  G.  Andr.  p.  141. 
KEELIE,  8.  A  hawk,  chiefiy  applied  to  a  young 

one,  Loth.,  Teviotd. 

'^  A  combination  of  young  blackguards  in  Edin- 
burgh hence  termed  themselves  the  Keelie  Gang." 
Sir  W.  S. 

Can  this  be  corr.  from  Fr.  ctUier-faulcon,  a  seeled 
hawk  }  Isl.  keila  is  expl.,  foemina  animalium  rapa- 
cium ;  Haldorson.  It  is,  however,  more  probably 
allied  to  C.B.  gwalch,  or  cidifU,  both  which  terms  de« 
note  a  hawk. 
KEELING,  Keling,  &c.  8.  Cod  of  a  large  size.] 

Add; 

Kelyng  in  O.E.  denotes  a  fish.  Palsgr.  expl.  it  by 
Fr.  aunon  ;  B.  iii.  F.  42.  Cotgr.  also  renders  Aunon, 
"  a  keeling  (fish)." 

According  to  Haldorson,  Isl.  kala  is  Gadus  dorso 


monoterygio  minor.  This  seehns  to  be  the  Gadus 
Aeglefinus  of  Linn.,  which  he  says  is  in  Sweden 
called  kolja.  The  northern  name  keila  may  have 
passed,  in  the  inaccuracy  of  fishermen,  from  the  had- 
dock to  the  cod. 
KEELIVINE,  8.  A  black  lead  pencil,  S.]  Add; 

"  Put  up  your  pocket-book  and  your  kedyvine  pen 
then,  for  I  downa  speak  out  an^  ye  hae  writing  ma« 
terials  in  your  hands — they^re  a  sCaur  to  unlearned 
folk  like  me."     Antiquary,  iii.  187^ 

It  is  observed  by  one  literary  friend,  that  keelivin^ 
pen  is  a  pen  of  keel,  or  black  lead,  in  a  vine. 

It  has  been  also  suggested  to  me,  that  perhaps  the 
word  keelivine  may  rather  have  been  imported  from 
France ;  as,  in  some  provinces,  the  phrase  cueill  ie 
vigne  is  used  for  a  small  slip  of  the  vine,  in  which 
a  piece  of  chalk,  or  something  of  this  kind,  is  fre« 
quently  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  marking.  It  is 
believed,  that  the  other  end  is  sometimes  formed 
into  a  sort  of  pen. 

It  has  occurred,  however,  that  it  may  be  guiUe  de 
vigne,  from  Fr.  guille,  a  kind  of  quill. 

It  would  appear  from  a  letter  of  the  Tincklatian 
Doctor  Mitchell,  A.  1720,  that  i^  his  time  keeUviite 
was  cried  in  our  streets  for  sale.  He  mentions  an* 
other  kind  of  pencil  that  had  been  sold  by  the  same 
hawkers. 

*^  If  God's  Providence  were  not  wonderful,  I  would 
long  since  been  crying  Kilie  vine,  and  Kilie  vert,  con- 
sidering I  began  upon  a  crown,  and  a  poor  trade." 

KiUe-vert  seems  to  have  been  made  of  a  green  mi-> 
heral.    Fr.  verd  de  terre,  "  a  kind  of  green  minerall 
chaulke  or  sand ;"  Cotgr.   He  gives  vert  as  the  same 
with  verd. 
KEEL-ROW, 8.  " AGallovidian  country-dance; 

the  Keel-row  is  in  Cromek's  Nithsdale  and  Gal« 

loway  Song;''  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  KEEP  Land  in,  to  crop  it,  Dunbartons. 
To  Keep  Land  out^  not  to  crop  it,  ibid. 

'*  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  instances,  even 
in  Dumbartonshire,  where  tenants  are  bound  to  keep 
their  lands  three  years  in  and  six  years  out,  i.  e.  to 
take  three  white  crops  in  succession,  and  then  leave 
the  exhausted  soil  to  recruit  itself,  as  it  best  may, 
for  six  successive  years."  Agr.  Surv.  Dunbart. 
p.  5a 

KEERIE-OAM,  8.  A  game  common  in  Perth. 
One  of  the  boys,  selected  by  lot,  takes  his  sta« 
tion  by  a  wall  with  his  face  turned  to  it  and 
covered  with  bis  hands.  The  rest  of  the  party 
run  off  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  closes  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  last  who  disappears 
calls  out,  Keerie-oam.  The  boy,  who  has  had 
his  face  at  the  wall,  then  leaves  his  station,  and 
searches  for  those  who  have  hid  themselves; 
and  the  first  whom  he  lays  hold  of  takes  his 
place  in  the  next  game,  which  is  carried  on  as 
the  preceding  one. 

If  we  shall  suppose  that  this  species  of  Hide  and 
Seek  has  been  introduced  from  the  Low  Countries, 
we  may  view  the  term  as  derived  from  Teut.  keer^en 
vertere,  and  om  circum,  in  composition  omkeer^en ; 
as  it  is  merely  the  call  or  warning  given,  to  him  who 
has  his  face  turned  to  the  wall,  to  turn  about  and  be* 
gin  the  search. 
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KEERIKINy  s.  A  smart  and  sudden  blow  which 
turns  one  topsy-turvy,  Fife. 
It  may  be  a  diminutive,  by  the  addition  of  kin, 
from  Teut.  keer-eti  vertere,  also  propulsare ;  as  sug- 
gesting the  idea  of  overturning. 
KEEROCH,  s,   A  term  used  contemptuously  to 
denote  any  strange  mixture ;  sometimes  applied 
by  the  vulgar  to  medical  compounds,  Aberd. 
Thus  they  speak  of  "  the  Tceerochs  of  thai  Doc- 
tors.'*   Apparently  synon.  with  Soss, 
Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  Keir  to  drive, 
often  applied  to  a  mess  that  is  tossed,  in  the  vessel 
containing  it,  till  it  excite  disgust. 
EXERS,  8.     A  thin  gruel  given  to  feeble  sheep 
in  spring,  Ettr.  For. 

As  gruel  corresponds  with  Lat  jus  avenaceum, 
this  word  is  most  probably  a  rqmnant  of  the  Welsh 
kingdom,  which  extended  to  Ettr.  For.,  and  includ- 
ed at  least  part  of  it.  C.B.  ceirch  signifies  avena,  or 
oats;  ceirchog,  avenaceus.  W.  Richards  renders  Oat- 
meal-grout, rkynion  ceirch.  Corn,  kerk.  Armor,  kerck, 
and  Ir.  koirke,  all  signify  oats.  Owen  derives  ceirch 
from  cair,  fruit ;  berries.  The  learned  and  ingenious 
Rudbeck  asserts,  that  the  Goth,  name  of  Ceres,  the 
goddess  of  corn,  was  Kaera  ;  Atlant  ii.  448. 

KEESLIP,  s.    1.  The  stomach  of  a  calf,  used 
for  curdling  milk>  Teviotd. ;  synon.  Eamirij 
Yeamin.     Keslopy  id..  North.  Grose. 
Teut.  kaeS'Ubbe,  coagulum ;  kaese  signifying  cheese, 

and  Uhhe,  lebbe,  belonging  to  the  same  stock  with  our 

Lappered,  coagulated.     Isl.  kaesir,  coagulum ;  A.S. 

ctfslib,  id. 

2.  This  name,  or  that  of  KeesKp,  is  given  to  an 
herb,  which  gi*ows  in  gardens,  nearly  resembling 
8outhern.wood,  Loth. 
The  Galium  is  called  cheese  rennet  in  E.,  as  it  is 

used  both  there  and  in  S.  as  a  substitute  for  reimet. 

KEEST,  *.     Sap,  substance,  Roxb.    Hence, 
Keestless,  Kystless,  adf.     1.  Tasteless,  insi- 

pid»  ibid^ 

<'  Kifstlessi  tasteless  ;- '  Gl.  Sibb. 
2.  Without  substance  or  spirit,  ibid. 
S.  Affording  no  nourishment;  pron.  Kizless^  Ettr. 

For. ;  FizzenlesSy  synon.     Both  are  generally 

said  of  hay  and  grass. 

Probably  akin  to  Teut.  keesi,  the  pith  of  a  tree ; 
Medulla,  cor^  matrix  arboris;  keest-en  germinare, 
puUulare,  u  e.  to  send  forth  the  pith  or  substance ; 
applied  also  to  the  sprouting  of  com.  C.B.  cys  sig- 
nifies torpid,  void  of  feeling ;  and  cysgva  numbness. 
KEEVE,  s.     Used  as  synon.  with  tub^  E. 

^'  As  £br  the  bleaching-house,  it  ought  to  be  fur- 
nished with  good  coppers  and  boilers,  good  keeves  or 
tubs  for  bucking,  and  also  stands  and  vats  for  keep- 
ing the  several  sorts  an4  degrees  of  lyes."  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Tcans.  p,  3^3, 

Thia  is  evidently  the  same  with  Kive,  in  Dict., 
although  expl.  by  Kelly  a  masking-vat.  Mr.  Todd 
refers  to' this  article;^  and  remarks  that  Kive  appears 
to  be  of  English  usage,  and  by  an  old  author  of  great 
credit.  This  is  Sir  W.  Petty,  in  his  History  of  Dyeing. 

Mr.  Todd  is  certainly  right  in  viewing  this  as  an 
old  £.  word ;  and  had  he  looked  a  little  farther,  he 
would  have  found  it,  according  to  the  orthography 
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here  given,  in  Kersey's  Diet  Anglo-Brit,  and  also 
in  his  edition  of  Phillips,  in  the  very  same  words. 
"  Keeve  or  Keever,  a  brewing-vessel,  in  which  the  ale 
or  beer  works  before  it  is  tunn'd."  Grose  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  local  term.  "  Keeve,  a  large  vessel  to  fer- 
ment liquors  in.   Devonsh." 

All  these  lexicographers  have  been  silent  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  term.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
is  A.S.  e^,  c^ffe,  dolium,  cadus,  a  "  tonne  or  barrel ;" 
Somner.  It  would  appear  that  this  learned  writer 
was  not  acquainted  with  the  O.E.  word.  Teut.  kuype, 
dolium,  as  well  as  Lat.  cup-a  by  which  it  is  expl., 
seem  allied;  to  which  we  may  add  Alem.  cuphe,  and 
Dan.  kube,  id.  Ihre  observes,  vo.  Kypare,  that  in 
Gothland  kyp-a  signifies,  to  draw  water  with  a  pit- 
cher, or  any  other  instrument. 
KEEZLIE^cr^V  Unproductive,  barren;  applied 

to  soil  that  is  good  for  nothing,  or  that  scarcely 

brings  any  tiling  to  perfection,  Ayrs. 

KeezUe  knowes,  knolls  where  the  soil  is  like  a  caput 
mortuum. 

Perhaps  from  Teut  kesel,  keesel,  a  flint ;  Germ. 
kiesel,  id.,  also  a  pebble ;  kiess,  gravel. 

KEFF,  s.   One  is  said  to  he  in  a  gay  heff^  when 

one'^s  spirits  are  elevated  with  good  news,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  aktife  and  akefd  signify  fervor,  praecipitantia; 

hjf-^  contendere ;  Idf,  kt/f,  lis,  contentio ;  Dan.  kiv, 

id.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  variety  of  S.  cave,  a  toss? 

KEY,  8,     The  seed  of  the  ash.     V.  Ash-keys. 
KEIES,KEYi8o^i^A^  Courty  a  phrase  metaph.  ap- 
plied to  certain  office-bearers  in  courts,  of  law. 
'^  Al  courts  by  and  attour  the  ordinar  persons  of 
the  judge,  the  persewer  &  the  defender,  suld  haue 
certane  vther  persons  &  members,  quhilks  ar  called 
claues  curiae,,  the  keies  of  the  court,  that  is,  ane  lauchful 
official  or  seriand,"  &c.  Skene,  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Curia. 
'^  The  keyis  (^  court  are  thir,  viz.  1.  Ane  Justice 
that  is  wyse,  and  hes  knawlege  of  the  lawis,"  &c. 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  273. 

Besides  the  Justice  he  mentions  a  Schiref,  Coroner, 
Serjandis,  Clerk,  and  Dempster.  He  adds  an  Assise 
and  Witnesses,  not  in  Skene's  enumeration. 

According  to  the  Lat.  version  given  of  the  figure 
by  Skene,  it  seems  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  court 
could  not  be  regularly  opened  without  the  presence 
of  the  office-bearers  mentioned.  Whether  the  idea 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  phrase  Ctaves  Ecclesiae, 
as  denoting  ecclesiastical  power,  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  determine. 

Cowel  renders  Keyus,  Keys,  a  guardian,  warden> 
or  keeper ;  conjoined  with  seneschallus,  constabula- 
rius>  ballivus.  See.  in  Monast.  AngL  ii.  71.  He  adds, 
that  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  the'24Commoners,  who  are 
as  it  were  the  conservators  of  the  liberties  of  ^e  peo- 
ple, are  called,  the-  Keys  of  the  island.  According  to 
Camden,  the  number  of  these  is  twelve.  Brit  iv.  504. 
Du  Cange  also  mentions  Cei  as  signifying  Judicatures* 
But  the  term,  as  used  by  our  writers,  seems  to  have 
no  connexion.  For  it  includes  the  inferior  officers  of 
a  court  as  well  as  the  judges^ 
KiNG^s  KEYS.  To  mak  King^s  Keys^  to  force  open 
the  door  of  a  house,  room,  chest,  &c.  by  virtue 
of  a  legal  warrant  in  his  MqjesUfa  name,  S. 
'^  And  what  will  ye  do,  if  I  carena  to  thraw  the 
keys^  or  draw  the  bolts,  or  open  the  grate  to  sic  a. 
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damjamfrie  ?'  said  the  old  dame  scoffingly.  '  Force 
our  way  wi'  the  king's  keys^  and  break  the  neck  of 
every  soul  we  find  in  the  house,"  &c  Tales^  Black 
Dwarf,  p.  173,  174. 

This  is  an  old  Fr.  phrase.  FairelaclefleBqy,  ou- 
vrir  les  clefs  et  les  coffres  avec  des  instruments  de 
serrurier;  Roquefort. 

To  KEIE,  V.  n.     To  pry.     V.  Keek. 
KEIE,  Eeig,«.  a  sort  of  wooden  trumpet,  long 

^nd  sonorous,  formerly  blown  in  the  country  at 

5  o'clock  p.  M.,  Aberd.     In  some  places  they 

still  blow  a  horn  at  this  hour. 
KEYL,  s.     A  bag,  or  sack. 

*'  Ane  keyl  full  of  eldin,"  i.  e.  of  fuel.  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1535,  V.  XV.  59^. 

This  is  most  probably  the  same  word  with  Isl.  ki/ll, 
cuius,  saccus,  G.  Andr. ;  uter,  mantica,  Haldorson ; 
expl.  by  Dan.  ktedersaek  and  taske,  both  denoting  a 
leathern  sack  or  bag ;  Kyi,  saccus,  pera ;  Verel.  Ind. 
Kuilla,  Tatian,  id.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  KU,  sense  4.  To 
these  we  must  add  A.S.  cylle,  uter,  cadus,  lagena ; 
''  a  bottle,  a  barrell,  a  flagon ;"  and  cUle  ascopera,  "  a 
leathern  bag ;"  Somner. 
KE  YLE,  s.    Ruddle ;  S.  keel 

*'  Thelordis  assignis  to  Thomas  Symsoun — ^to  prufe 
that  the  gudis  that  he  distrenyeit  for  the  larde  of 
Femyis  dettis — ^war  one  the  lard  of  Femyis  avne 
iandis,  &  had  his  keyle  &  his  mark."  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1480,  p.  57.    V.  Keel. 

KEILL,  9.     A  lighter.     V.  Keel. 

To  KEILTCH,  v.  a.  1.  To  heave  up ;  swd  of 
a  burden  which  one  has  already  upon  the  back, 
but  whicli  is  falling  too  low,  Ettr.  For. 

2.  To  jog  with  the  elbow,  ibid. 

Perhaps,  notwithstanding  the  transposition,  from 

the  same  fountain  with  Teut  kUds^en,  pulsare,  pul- 

tare,  kluts^en,  quatere,  concutere ;  or  kkts,  ictus  re- 

sonans,  klets^en,  resono  ictu  verberare.    Or  shall  we 

prefer  Su.G.  kill-a,  upkili-a,  Dan.  kilt^er  op,  to  truss, 

to  tie  or  tuck  up  ? 

Keiltch,  s.  One  who  lifts,  heaves,  or  pushes  up- 
wards, Ettr.  For. 

KEIP,  *.     Heed,  care.     V.  Kepe. 

Tak  keip  to  my  capill  that  na  man  him  call, 
i.  e.  drive  away.  Raiif  Coilyear,  C.  iij,  a. 

KEIPPIS,  8.  pi 

"  Siluer  wark,  brasin  wark,  kdppis  and  omamentis 
of  the  paroche  kirk."    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24.     Copes  ? 

KEYSART,  s.    A  hack,  or  frame  of  wood,  in 
which  cheeses  are  hung  up  for  being  dried,  Fife. 
Teut.  kaes^horde,  fiscella,  fiscina  casearia;  from  kaese, 
ktse,  a  cheese,  and  horde  a  frame  of  wood.     This  is 
evidently  the  same  with  Kaisart,  although  different- 
ly used  in  the  different  counties ;  as  Kaisart  in  Angus 
denotes  the  cheese-vat. 
KEIST,  pret.     Threw.     V.  Kest. 
KEITH,  ^.]  Define  ; — A  bar  laid  across  a  river 
or  stream,  for  preventing  salmon  from  getting 
farther  up,  Perths. 

KEIT  YOU,  Get  away,  Aberd.    V.  Kit  ye. 
Keeling,  s.     The  act  of  cackling,  S. 

"  The  crowing  of  cocks,  kekling  of  hens,  calling 
of  partridges."  Urquhart's  Rabelais,  B.  iii.  p.  106. 

Add  to  etymon; — ls\, gaukl-a,  glociregallinarum» 
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KELCH  YN,  Kelten,  s.  A  mulct  paid  for  man* 

slaughter.^  R.  the  last  sentence  of  etymon  thus; 

KeUen,  which  occurs  only  in  the  Index  to  the  trans- 
lation of  Reg.  Mag.,  and  in  the  Notes  to  the  Lat  copy, 
is  mentioned  by  Skene  as  a  various  reading. 
KELING,  ^.     Large  cod.     V.  Keeling. 
KELING  TREIS.  "  Knappel  Sckelinfftreis;'' 

Aberd.  Reg. 

As,  in  our  old  writings,  foreign  wood  is  generaUy 
denominated  from  the  country,  district,  or  sea-port, 
whence  it  had  been  brought ;  this  may  be  wood  from 
Kiel,  a  town  of  the  dutchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on 
the  Baltic  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  denoting  wood  fit 
for  making  keels;  either  for  the  formation  of  the  keel 
strictly  so  denominated,  or  for  ship-building  in  ge- 
neral? A.S.  caeU,  ced,  carina,  Teut  kiel,  Su.G.  koel,  id. 
KELL,  8.  1.  A  dress  for  a  woman^s  head.]  Add ; 
Then  up  and  gat  her  seven  sisters. 

And  sewed  to  her  a  kell; 
And  every  steek  that  they  put  in 
Sewed  to  a  siller  bell.  ^ 

Ballad,  Gay  Goss  HifvL 

tt  has  been  suggested  to  me,  that  up  and  may  be  a 
corr.  of  some  old  form  of  the  adv.  up.  And  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable  that  it  may  be  a  relique  of  A.S. 
uppan,  supra.    This,  however,  is  used  as  a  prep. 

*'  Kell.    Reticulum."     Prompt.  Parv. 
8.  Thejiirfur,  or  scurf  on  a  child^s  head,  Ayrs. 

'*  But  foul  as  the  capital  then  was,  and  covered 

with  the  leprosy  of  idolatry, — ^they  so  medicated  her 

with  the  searching  medicaments  of  the  Reformation, 

►that  she  was  soon  scrapit  of  all  the  scurf  and  kell  of 

her  abominations."     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  271. 

Isl.  kal  and  qwol  signify,  inquinamentum,  kal-a  in- 
quinare. 
KELSO  BOOTS,  heavy  shackles  put  upon  the 

legs  of  prisoners ;  by  some  supposed  to  be  & 

sort  of  stocks,  Teviotd. 
KELSO  CONVOY,  an  accompaniment  scarcely 

deserving  the  name.  South  oi  S. 

"  Ye  needna  gang  higher  than  the  loan-head — it's 
no  expected  your  honour  suld  leave  the  land — ^it's 
just  a  Kelso  convoy,  a  step  and  a  half  ower  the  door« 
stane.'  '  And  why  a  Kelso  convoy  more  than  any  ' 
other?' — '  How  should  I  ken?  it's  just  a  bye- word." 
Antiquary,  iii,  5. 

This  is  rather  farther  than  a  Scotch  convoy,  which 
is  only  to  the  door.    It  is,  however,  expl,  by  others, 
as  signifying  that  one  goes  as  far  as  the  friend  whom 
he  accompanies  has  to  go,  although  to  his  own  door. 
KELSO  RUNGS,  generally  classed  with  Jed- 

dart  Staves^  but  oUierwise  unknown,  ibid. 
To  KELTER,  v.  n,     1.  To  move  in  an  undu- 
lating manner.]  Add ; 
%  Often  applied  to  the  stomach,  as  expressive  of 

the  great  nausea  felt  before  puking,  S. 

3.  To  tilt  up  ;  as,  a  balance  is  said  to  keUer^  when 
the  one  end  of  the  beam  mounts  suddenly  up- 
wards ;  or  when  a  cart,  in  the  act  of  unyoking, 
escapes  from  the  hold,  so  that  the  shafts  get  too 
far  up,  Lanarks. 

4.  To  tumble  or  fall  headlong.  South  of  S. 

The  twasome  warsel'd  here  and  there. 
Till  owre  a  form  they  kelter^d, 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  l6. 
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5.  To  struggle  violently^  -as  a  fish  to  release  itself 

*    from  the  hiook,  Perths. 

To  Kelteb,  a.  a.  To  overturn,  to  overset,  Fife, 

Roxb. 

C.B.  chfvyldrm^  to  revolve^  to  whirl,  chwyldtxk,  a 
circalar  turn  ;  from  chwyl,  and  tro,  both  signifying 
a' turn:  Su.G.  kuUr-a,  in  orbem  ferri,  in  caput  prae- 
ceps  ferri,  from  hdl  vertex. 
Kelteb,  s,     a  fall  in  which  one  is  thrown  heels 

over  head,  a  somerset,  Ayrs. 
EELTIE,  s.  A  large  glass  or  bumper,  &c.]  Aid; 

It  is  a  singular  fancy  that  the  ingenious  Sir  James 
Foulis  throws  out  as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom. 
When  describing  die  manners  of  the  ancient  Alba- 
nich  of  Scotland,  he  says : 

**  A  horn  Was  twisted  so  as  to  go  round  the  arm. 
This  being  filled  with  liquor,  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  lips,  and  drunk  off  at  one  draught.  If,  in  with- 
drawmg  the  arm,  any  liquor  was  left,  it  discovered 
itself  by  rattling  in  the  windings  o£  the  horn.  Then 
the  company  called  out  comeigh,  i.  e.  the  horu  cries; 
and  the  delinquent  was  obliged  to  drink  keltiey  that 
is,  to  fill  up  his  cup  again  and  drink  it  out,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  Kelts,  for  so  ought  th^  word 
Celt  to  be  pronounced.  We  have  from  hence  a  clear 
proof  that  they  were  jolly  topers."  Trans.  Antiq. 
Soc  S.  i.  23. 

But  the  good  Baronet  should  have  told  us^  whe- 
ther the  term  originated  with  the  Romans,  or  the 
Picts,  or  what  other  nation ;  for  it  was  never  form- 
ed by  the  people  to  whom  be  refers.  They  never 
designed  themselves  either  Ceks  or  Kelts,  but  Gael, 
it  is  not  likely,  at  any  rate,  that  they  would  borrow 
from  themselves  a  name  for  this  custom. 
Eeltie  aff.  Cleared  keliie  o^  a  phrase  used  to 

denote  that  one^s  glass  is  quite  empty,  previous- 
ly to  drinking  a  bumper,  3. 

"  Fill  a  brimmer — this  is  my  excellent  fWend,  Bai- 
lie Nicol  Jarvie's  health— I  kand  him  and  his  father 
these  twenty  years.  Are  ye  a'  cleared  keUie  afff  Fill 
anither.  Here's  to  his  being  sune  IVovost"^  Rob 
Roy,  iii.  SS. 
KEMESTER,  s,     A  wool-comber,  S/|  Add; 

Balfour  writes  Camesteris ;  Praeticks,  p.  74* 
KEMMIN,  s.    A  term  commonly  used  in  Upp. 

I^narks.  in  reladon  tochildren  or  small  animals, 

to  denote  activity  and  agility;  as,  **  He  rins  like 

a  kemmin^  he  runs  very  fast ;  "  He  wirks  like 

a  kemmin^  he  works  with  great  activity  ;  *^  He 

fechts,  i.  e.  fights  like  a  kemmin^  &c. 

This  term,  belonging  to  Strat-Clyde,  is  very  pro- 
bably of  Welsh  origin.     C.B.  cammin,  a  peregrine 
falcon  ;  or  ccimmyn,  one  that  strives  in  the  games. 
Kemp,  s,     1.  A  champion.]  Add; 
S.  One  who  is  viewed  as  the  leader  of  a  party,  or 

as.  a  champion  ip  controversy. 

"  I  exhorte  ye  cause  ygur  prpphete  Johne  Knox, 
and  your  Superintendant  Johne  Spotiswod,  to  im- 
jHreve  Sanctis  flierom  and  Augustine  as  leand  wit- 
nessis  in  the  premissis. — Bot  peradventure  albeit 
thh"  twa  your  Ketnpis  dar  not  for  schame  answeirin 
this  mater,  ye  wyll  appeill  to  the  rest  of  your  lernit 
theologis  of  a  gret  numbir  in  Scotland  and  Geneva.'*' 
N.  Winyet,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  217. 
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Kempeb,  e.    1.  One  who  strives  on  the  harvest- 
field.]  Add; 

"  Mark,  I  see  nought  to  hinder  you  and  me  from 
helping  to  give  a  hot  brow  to  this  bevy  of  notable 
kempers.**  Blackw,  Mag.  Jan.  1.82 1 ,  p.  401 . 
Add  to  etymon  ; 
This  class  of  words  had  been  also  used  by  the  Celts. 
C.B.  camp,  a  circle ;  a  feat ;  a  game  ;  also  the  prize 
obtained  in  the  games;  camp-iaw,  to  contend  at 
games ;  catnpiivr,  one  who  contends  in  the  games ; 
Owen.  Gael,  campur,  a  champion.  Whether  C.B. 
camp,  as  denoting  a  circle,  or  Lat.  camp-us,  be  the  ra- 
dical term,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 

Eemfin,  EempinGj,  «.     1.  The  act  of  striving.1 

Add  ; 
2.  Used  to  denote  warfare,  or  a  ^struggle  for  su- 
periority in  whatever  way^  S. 
'^.  Is  nae  there  the  country  to  fight  Tor,  and  the 
burnsides  that  I  gang  daundering  beside,  and  the 
hearths  o'  the  gudwives  that  gie  me  my  bit  bread, 
and  the  bits  o'  weans  that  come  toddling  to  play  wi* 
me  when  I  come  about  a  landward  town  ?'^— He  con- 
tinued, grasping  his  pike-staff  with  great  emphasis, 
'  An  I  had  as  gude  pith  as  I  hae  gude-will,  and  a 
gude  cause,,  I  should  gie  some  o'  them  a  day's  kemp>^ 
ing,"     Antiquary,  iii.  826. 

''  I  wad  hae  gien  the  best  man  in  the  country  the 
breadth  o*'  his  back,  gin  he  had  gien  me  sic  a  kempm 
iyig  as  ye  hae  dune."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  2^60. 

Kemp,  s.    The  name  given  to  a  stalk  of  Ribgrass, 

Plantago  lanceolata,  Linp. ;  Teviotd.,  Loth. 

2.  A  game  thus  denominated;  also  in^l.  KempSy  ib. 

Two  children,  or  young  people,  pull  each  a  dozen 

of  stalks  of  rib-grass;  and  try  who,  with  his  kemp,  can 

decapitate  the  greatest  number  of  those  belonging 

.to  his  oppon^.   He>  who  hafi  one  remaining,  while 

•  all  that  belong  to  the  other  are  gone,  wins  the  game; 
as  in  the  play  of  Beggar^nuf-neigkhour  with  cards. 
They  also  give  xKe  name  of  soldiers  to  these  stalks. 

'*  Says  Isaac,  with  great  simplicity,  '  Women  al- 
ways like  to  be  striking  kemps  with  a  handsome  and 
proper  man."     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  318. 

As  this  stalk  is  also  called  Carldoddy,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to,  an  old  man  with  a  bald 

*  head ;  it  seems  to  have  received  the  name  of  kemps 
for  a  similar  reason,  because  of  its. fancied  likeness  to 
a  helmeted  head;  or  perhap  from  the  use  made  of 
the  stalkaby  young  people,  m  tlieir  harmless  combat. 

I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  remark  it  as  a 
singular  circumstance,  that  many  of  the  vulgar  names 
,  of  plants,  in  our  country^  are  either  the  same  with 
those  which  are  given  them  in  Sweden,  or  have  a 
striking  resemblance.  Sometimes  they  seem  merely 
to  have  passed  from  one  species  to  another.  This  is 
the  case  here.  The  Sw.  name  of  the  Plantago  media, 
or  Hoary  Plantain,  is  in  pi.  kaevipar,  Linn.  Flor. 
Suec. ;  literally,  warriors,*  champions.  V.  Kemp.  We 
learn  from  Kilian,  that,  in  Holland,  clover  or  trefoil 
is  called  kemj).  Jleadow  Cat's  Tail,  Phleum  pratense, 
is  in  Sw.  called  ang-kampe,.  q.  the  meadow*champion; 
and  Phleum  alpinum  JiUeli-kampe,  the  chieftain  of 
tlie fells  ox.  mountains;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  N.  56,  57. 

Kemp-seed,  s.   1.  A  variation  of  the  name  givea 
to  Bib-grass,.  Ettr.  For. 
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2,  The  seeds  of  oats,  when  mdal  Is  made,  or  the 
reevngsodhe  sieve,  are  called  in  pi.  kemjy^aeeds, 
Teviotd, 
Kemp-stane,  J.  A  stone  placed  as  the  bound- 
ary vhich  has  been  reached  by  the  first  who 
hemps  or  strives  at  the, PutHnff-^tone,  He  who 
throws  farthest  beyond  it  is  the  victor ;  Fife. 
V.  Putting-stone. 
KEMSTOCK,  s.  A  nautical  term,  used  as  if 
synon.  with  Capsiane. 

*'  With  this  Panurge  took  two  great  cables  of  the 
ship^  and  tied  them  to  the  Jcernsiock  or  capstane  which 
was  on  the  deck  towards  the  hatches^  and  fastened 
them  in  the  ground/'  &c.  Urquh.  Rab.  B.  ii.  p.  l64. 
To  KEN,  V.  a.     1.  To  know,  S.]    Del  what  is 

given  as  sense  6.  and  Insert; 
6.  To  ken  a  widow  to  her  terce^  to  set  apart  her 
proportion  of  the  lands  which  belonged  to  her 
deceased  husband,  to  divide  them  between  her 
and  the  heir ;  a  |^rase  still  used  in  our  courts 
of  law,  S. 

*'  The  Schiref  of  the  schire  sould  ken  hir  to  hir 
thrid  part  thairof,  be  ane  breif  of  divisioun>  gif  scho 
pleis  to  rais  ony  thairupon,  or  be  ony  uther  way 
conform  to  the  lawis  of  this  realme."  1 7  Nov.  1 522. 
Balfour's  Practicks^  p.  106. 

*'  The  widow  has  no  right,  of  possession^  and  so 
cannot  receive  the  rents  in  virtue  of  her  terce  till 
she  be  served  to  it ;  and  in  order  lo  this^  she  must 
obtain  a  brief  out  of  the  chancery,  directed  to  the 
Sheriff,  who  calls  an  inquest,  to  take  proof  that  she 
was  wife  to  the  deceased ;  and  that  the  deceased  died 
infefl  in  the  subjects  contained  in  the  brief.  The  ser- 
vice or  sentence  of  the  Jury,  finding  these  points 
proved,  does,  without  the  necessity  of  a  retour  to 
the  chancery,  entitle  the  wife  to  enter  into  the  pos- 
session ;— but  she  can  only  possess  with  the  heir 
pro  indiviso,  and  so  cannot  remove  tenants,  till  the 
Sheriff  A:e«*  her  to  her  terce,  or  divides  the  lands  be- 
tween her  and  the  heir."  Erskine's  Princ.  B.  ii.  Tit  9. 
sec.  29. 

This  use  of  the  term  would  seem  to  claim  a  Go- 
thic origin.  Su.G.  kaenna  is  used  in  various  cognate 
senses ;  as,  cognoscere,  sensu  forensi.  Kaenna  malii, 
causani  cognoscere.  Also,  attribuere ;  Kaenna  kongi 
baedi  ar  ac  haUaeri ;  Regi  tarn  felicem  quam  duram 
aiinonam  assignare;  Heims  Kr.  i.54.  (Ed.  Peringsk.) 
Kaenna  aet  sigj  rem  quandam  sibi  vindicare ;  whence 
in  the  Laws  of  the  Westrogoths  sankaenna  and  raeU 
kaenna,  rem  quandam  furto  ablatam,  ut  vere  suam, 
vindicare.  Opposed  to  kaenna  aet  sig,  is  qfkaenno 
iin^,  a  phrase  used  when  one  appears  in  court  and 
{jolemnly  renounces  his  right  to  any  heritable  pro- 
perty. V.  Ihre,  vo.  Kaenna, 
To  Ken  d  one's  sell^  to  be  aware,  Aberd. 
Kkxxix,  *.  1.  Acquaintance.]  Add; 
5.  Ac  kennin^  any  thing  so  small  as  to  be  merely 
perceptible  by  the  senses,  S. 

I  wonder  now,  sin'  I'm  in  clatter- 
How  ships  can  thro'  the  ocean  squatter 

For  siccen  stuff. 
That  ne'er  maks  fowk  ae  kennin  better, 
W  a'  their  buff. 

Picken's  Poetns  1788,  p.  63. 
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6.  Kenning  be  kenning^  according  to  a  propor^ 

tional  gradation,  regulated  by  the  terms  of  a 

former  l)argain. 

"  Gif  the  master  of  ane  sliip  hyris  marineris—- to 
ony  heavin  or  town,  and  it  happin  that  the  ship  can 
find  na  fraucht  to  go  quhair  scho  was  frauchtit  to,  and 
£wa  is  constranit  to  go  farder ;— -the  wages  of  thame 
that  wer  hyrit  upon  the  master's  costis  sould  be  aug- 
mentit,  kenning  he  kenning,  smd  course  be  course,  efter 
the  rate  of  thair  hyre,  until  thay  cum  to  the  port  of 
discharge."  Ship  Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  616. 
KENDILLING,  s.  Perhaps  cloth  of  Kendal  in 

England. 

*' Ane  coitt  of  grene  kendilling,Biie  galcoit."  Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  16. 

"  Ane  grene  kendelying  cloik."  Ibid. 

*'  Kelt,  or  kendall  freese,"  is  mentioned  among  the 
cloths  imported;  Rates,  A.  I6II. 

To  KENDLE,  v.  n.  To  bring  forth ;  appUed  to 

hares. 
When*  man  as  mad  a  kyng  of  a  capped  man. 
When  mon  is  levere  other  mones  thyng  than  is  o wen. 
When  londe  thouys  forest,  ant  forest  ys  felde. 
When  hares  kendles  othe  herstoti,  &c. 

i.  e.  on  the  hearth-stone. 

Prophecy  ascribed  to  Thomas  ^  Ercildon, 
Maitland  Poems,  Introd.  Ixxviii. 

Skinner  gives  E.  kindle,  parere,  which  he  ob- 
serves, is  used  conkreming  rabbits.  In  the  book  of 
St  Albetis,  the  s,  is  applied  to  the  feline  race :  *^  A 
kyndyll  of  yonge  cattes."  E.  iiii.  Of  Hawkying,  &c. 
"  Kyndlyn  or  bringe  forthe.  Feto.  Kyndlyd  as  in 
forthe  bringinge  of  bestis.  FetaXxLS,-^Kyndlinge  or 
forthe  bringinge  of  yonge  bestis.  Fetura.  Kinlinge 
or  yonge  beest.  Fetus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

Apparently  from  Germ*  kind  a  child,  whence  kin* 
del-bier,  "  the  feasting  upon  the  christening  of  a 
child,"  kindeUtag,  '*  childermass-day ;"  Ludwig.  The 
radical  word  appears  in  A.S.  cyn  propago,  or  cenn^an 
parere,  *'  to  bring  forth  or  bear,"  Somner.  Verste- 
gan  observes  ;  "  We  yet  say  of  certain  beasts,  that 
they  have  kailed,  when  they  have  brought  forth  their 
young.  Vo.  Acenued.  Alem.  chiud,  soboles.  Notker 
uses  this  term  in  the  sense  of  foetus  animalis,  in  re- 
lation to  lambs.  Bringent  hno  diu  ckint  dero  uuidero, 
Afferte  Domino  filios  arietum ;  Psa.  28.  i. 
To  KENDLE,  v.  a.     To  kindle,  S. 

*'  Considdering— how  diligent  thair  adversaries 
wilbe — to  kendle  and  interteine  factiounes,"  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  318. 

KENERED.]  Add; 

This  word  undoubtedly  signifies,  moved  or  stir- 
red. Kenely  kenered,  q.  "  keenly  excited  himself;" 
from  C.B.  kynnhyrv-y,  cynhyrv-u,  to  move,  to  stir  j  to 
raise,  to  trouble  or  disturb;  Lhuyd  and  Owen.  Co- 
nerde,  however,  occurs  in  Edit.  1822. 
KENGUDE,  s.  A  lesson  or  caveat j  warning  got 

by  experience ;  as,  "  That  '11  be  a  kengude  to 

ye  C  q.  that  will  teach  you  to  know  good  from 

evil,  Teviotd. 
KENYIE,  s.     PL  ke7}yies^  *•  fighting  fellows;^ 

Gl.    Aberd. 

Up  the  kirk-yard  he  fast  did  jee, 
I  M'at  he  was  na  hoilie> 
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And  a'  the  kenjfies  glowr'd  to  see 
A  bonny  kind  of  tulyie 
Atween  them  twa. 
Chritlmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  ISl. 
This  is  substituted  for  Ahlachs,  Ed.  1805. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  koen^  kyn,  ferox,  audax. 
Ihre  mentions  Isl.  kioen  as  having  the  same  meanings 
and  oktaen  as  signifying  ignavus.  Or  shall  we  trace 
the  term  to  Gael,  ceannaich  strife  } 
KENLING,  8.     Brood. 

"  Fra  the  confortable  signe  of  the  croce  contenit 
in  the  vi.  Questioun  following^  thai  abhorre  na  les 
than  dois  the  auld  serpent^  and  his  poysonit  kenling 
Juliane  the  Apostate  did."  N.Winyet's  Quest.  Keith's 
Hist-  App.  246,  N. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  with  Germ,  kindlebi,  a 
baby  or  young  child.  V.  Kendle>  t>.  to  bring  forth. 

KENNAWH AT,  s.     A  nondescript,  S. ;  from 

ktn  to  know,  na,  the  negative,  and  what, 
KENNES,  Kexs,  s,  pi.     The  same  witli  canis^ 
customs  in  kind. 

—  "  Fewmales,  fermes,  kenties,  customes,  annual 
rents/'  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  \6l2,  Ed.  1814,  p.  475. 

— "  Approvis  the  signatour,  &c.  of  the  fewmail- 
les,  fcwfermes,  kennes,  customes — fewfermes^ kens" 
&c.  ActsCha.I.Ed.  1814,V.449.  V.  Cane,Kain,  *. 
KENNET,  s.     Some  kind  of  hunting  dog. 

"  Kennetis,  hounds;  perhaps  a  diminutive  from 
Lat.  cants"     Gl.  Sibb. 

I  know  not  whence  Sibb.  has  quoted.  But  tliis  is 
an  O.E.  word. "  Kenet,  hounde.Repararius."  Prompt. 
Parv.  I  have  not  met  with  either  the  E.  or  Lat  word 
in  any  other  dictionary.  Kenct  is  evidently  from 
O.Fr.  chiennet,  petit  chien ;  ckenet,  en  has  Lat.  die* 
netus  ;  Roquefort. 

KENS,  pi.     Duties  paid  in  kind*   V.  Kennes. 
KENT,  9.     1.  A  long  staff,  &c.]  Add;  Hence, 
To  Kent,  v.  a.    To  set  or  put  a  boat,  by  using 
a  long  pole,  or  henty  South  of  S« 
'*  They  will  row  very  slow',  said  the  page,  '  or  kent 
where  depth  permits,  to  avoid  noise."  Abbot, iii.  261. 
2.  "  A  tall  person  (^  Gall.  Encycl. 
KENZIE,  Kensie,  s. 

Then  Robene  Roy  begouth  to  revell. 

And  Towsie  to  him  drugged ; 
Let  be,  quo'  Jock,  and  cawd  him  Jevel, 

And  be  the  tail  him  tuggit. 
The  kenzie  clieked  to  a  kevel 
•^  wots  if  thir  twa  luggit. . 

Christ's  Kirky  st.  vii, 
Callender  renders  this,  *'  the  angry  man,"  from 
A.S.  kene,  kene  wer,  vir  acer,  iracundus.  Anc.  Scott. 
Poems,  p.  1£7*  As  it  is  Roy,  a  highlander,  who  is 
called  the  kemie^  perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  to  his 
clanship  in  this  term.  It  does  not  indeed  bdong  to 
the  clan  Macgregor,  being  the  designation  of  that 
of  the  MackenzieSf  or  family  of  Kenneth.  But  it 
might  be  a  sort  of  soubriquet,  used  in  tjbe  time  of 
James  L,  for  a  clansman  in  general. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  the  same  word,  that  occurs  in 
the  following  passage : 

Curris,  kefueis,  and  knavis, 
Inthrang  and  dansit  in  thravis. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  302. 
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The  proper  pronunciation  appears  to  be  Kenyie, 
q.  V. 
KEOCH  (gutt),  8.    A  wooded  glen,  Fife ;  pro* 

nounced  as  a  monosyllable,  q.  kyogh. 
To  KEF,  Kepp,  v.  a.  1.  To  catch,  to  intercept.] 
Add; 

It  often  signifies  to  stop  the  progress  of  any  ob* 
ject ;  as,  *^  Run  and  stop  the  road,  kep  that  horse ;" 
**  Stand  ye  there  and  Arep the  sheep,I'll  wear  them;"  S. 
8.  To  receive  in  the  act  of  falling.]  Insert,  after 
proof  from  Descr.  Alb. ; 
Infekit  watter  sowllit  thame,  cheik  and  chin : 
Persauing  that,  sorrow  nuiir  thay  socht  it, 
Bot  keppii  standfuHs  at  the  sklatis  thair  in. 
Sege  Edinh.  Castd,  Poems  \6th  Cent.  p. 290. 

5.  To  meet  accidentally,  S. 

6.  To  Kep  o^  to  wara  off. 

7.  To  THzvbackj  to  prevent  from  getting  for- 
ward,  S. 

8.  To  Kep  in,  to  prevent  from  issuing  out  by 
guarding  the  passage,  or  rather  by  suddenly  op- 
posing some  barrier  to  what  is  issuing  or  endea- 
vouring to  do  so,  S. 

9»  To  Kep  out^  to  prevent  from  entering  by  sud- 
denly m)posing  some  obstacle,  S. 
The  difference  between  the  v.  to  kep  and  to  wear 
consists  in  this :  Wear  denotes  that  the  action  is  coiw. 
tinued  for  some  time,  and  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  least  degree  of  difficulty  or  agitation ;  where<«> 
as  kep  always  signifies  that  the  action  is  sudden,  the 
opposition  being  quickly  interposed,  and  generally, 
if  not  always,  implies  some  degree  of  difficulty  and 
agitation. 

10.  To  Kep  up  the  hair,  to  bind  up  the  hair, 
Meams,  Lanarks. 

The  Lord's  Marie  has  kepp'd  her  locks 

Up  wi'  a  gowden  kame. 
And  she's  put  on  her  net  silk  hose. 
An'  awa'  to  the  tryste  has  gane. 

Swig,  The  Lards  Marie. 
Kepping-kaim,  8.   The  large  comb  used  by  wo- 
pien  for  tucking  up  the  hair  on  the  back  part 
of  the  bead,  ibid. 

It  is  sometimes  called  a  buckling^kame. 
KER,  C  AE,  o^/,  1-  Left,  applied  to  the  hand.].^c^; 

2.  Auk  ward,  Galloway. 

3.  Wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  S.;  like  Lat^  and  £« 
sinister. 

KERBIT,  adj.    Peevish,  Mearns. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  may  be  a  corr.  of 
Crabbed^  Another  might  view  it  q.  Care-bit,  q.  bitten 
by  care* 
KEREFULL,  s.  As  much  a& fills  a  sledge  or  car. 

'•'  That  Michell  M'Adam  sail  restore — for  xij  kere 
full  of  hay,  vj."  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A .  1 405,  p.  3^3. 
To  KERF,  V.  a.     To  carve,  Doug.  Virg. 
KER-HANDIT,  pari,  adj.     Left-handed,  S. 

V.  Car. 
KERNE,  s.  1.  A  foot  soldier,,  armed  with  a  dart 

or  a  shean.^ 
Then  ne'er  let  the  gentle  Norman  blude 
Grow  cald  for  highland  Kerne. 

Antiquary,  iii.  324. 
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It  ia  used  in  a  similar  sense  bjE.  writers  in  re- 
ference to  the  Irish. 
2.  A  vagabond  or  sturdy  beggar,  S. 

For  the  origin  of  the  word>  V.  Galloglach. 
EERS9  Kebss,  s.  Low  lan.d,  adjacent  to  a  river.] 

Add; 
-  Under  Cause  I  have  mentioned  A.Bor.  Carrey  ^^a 
hollow  place  in  which  water  stands,"  as  probably  a 
sjrnopyme.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  word  that 
obcurs,  under  a  different  orthography^  in  the  most 
ancient  specimen  of  English  Lexiography.  "  Ker, 
where  trees  growe  by  water  or  fen.  Cardetum.  Ker 
for  alders.  Alnetum."  Prompt.  Parv.  Cardetum  is 
expl.^  Locus  carduis  plenus ;  Du  Cange. 
KERT,  s.     A  seaman's  chart. 

— Practing  no  thing  expert 

In  cunnyng  cumpass  nor  kerl, — 

Cackelhie  Sotv,  F.  i.  v.  98. 

Teut.  kaerte,  id. 
To  KERTH,  ».  n.  Apparently,  to  make  demon- 
strations, to  assume  a  bold  appearance. 

"  Therfor  since  evening  was  approaching,-— wee 
could  without  being  seen  of  them,  or  suffering  our 
sogers  to  see  them,  put  a  great  hill  betwixt  them  and 
us,  and  let  our  horses  be  kerihing  in  their  view,  till 
the  foot  were  marched  an  houre ;  and  then  cdme  off 
another  way  by  help  of  guides  wer  there."  Sir  Pat. 
Hume's  Narrative,  p.  62. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Fr.  cartSe,  a  letter  of  defiance,  a 
challenge.     It  may^  however^  be  an  error  for  keith, 
i.  e*  ki^the,  show  themselves. 
KERTIE,  s.    A  species  of  louse.    V.  Kartie. 
KERVOUR,  s.    Carver. 

— '*  Apprevis  the  gift  maid  vndcr  our  souerane 
lordis  gret  sele  to  Hary  Stewart^  maister  kervour  to 
our  souerane  lord,  of  the  office  of  directour  of  the 
chancellary,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1524,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
387 ;  i.  e.  "  principal  carver." 
KEST,  Kbist,  pret  v.     1.  Threw J^  Add; 

"  With  these  words  the  herald  in  Haddo's  own 
face  rive  his  arms,  and  keisl  them  over  the  scaffold." 
Spalding,  ii.  219- 

4.  Turned  to  a  particular  course  or  employment. 
^^  He  heist  himself  to  merchandice  ;^  Reg. 
Aberd. 

5.  Gave  a  coat  of  lime  or  plaister,  S.  V.  Cast,  v,a^ 
To  Kest,  to  cast ;  Cumberland. 

KET,  s.     Carrion,  &c.1  Add; 

It  seems  more  nearly  allied  to  Isl.  kad  foetus  re- 
cens,  faetuum  infantia  prima,  item  eorum  imbecilli*^ 
tas  et  sordes. 
KET,  Kett,  s.     a  matted  fleece,  &c.]  Add; 

C.B.  caetk,  bound,  confined ;  Ir.  caileack  a  mat, 
caUi9i  shag;  Obrien. 
KteT,  Kett,  s,    1.  The  weed  called  quick  grass, 

S.A.]  Add; 

2.  A  spungy  peat,  composed  of  tough  fibres  of 
moss  and  other  plants,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Dumfr. 

3.  Exhausted  land,  what  is  reduced  to  a  caput 
mortuum,  Clydes. 

Ketty,  ad;,     1.  Matted,  &c.  S.A.]  Add; 

2.  Applied  to  peats  of  the  description  given  above, 

Upp.  Clyded. 
KET,  adj.     Iraficible,  Galloway,  Dumfr. 
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Shall  we  view  this  as  an  oblique  sense  of  Su.G.  kaei 
lascivus,  as  animals  when  hot,  are  easily  irritated ; 
or  as  allied  to  Isl.  kit-a,  kyU-az,  litigare,  altercari, 
whence  Ari/iiig-r.contentio?  Fenn.  kyt-en  is  rendered, 
foveo  in  me  ignem ;  Juslen  Lex. 
KETCHE-PILLARIS,  s.  pi]  Add; 

My  worthy  old  friend.  Sir  Alexander  Seaton  df 
Preston,  viewed  this  term  as  signifying  tennis-play- 
ers.- Katch  spiel,  in  Linlithgow,  he  observes,  denotes 
the  tennis-court.     V.  Cache-pole. 
KETHRES,  8.  pi 

Dominus  Duncanus  de  Carrie,  A.D.  1225,  grants 
certain  privileges  to  the  clergy  of  Carrick,  and  among 
these,  '^  Corredium  ad  opus  servientium  suorum  qui 
Kethres  nuncupantur  a  clericis  noki  exiget  memora« 
tis."     Ecc.  Glasg.  Regist.  Vet.  f.  48. 

Gael,  caihfir  signifies  warriors,  ceatharh,  a  troop ; 
whence  ceatkamach  a  soldier.     V.  Catheranes. 
KETON,*. 

^'  The  king  ordered  6,000  footmen  to  meet  him 
armed  with  a  keton,  a  sallet  and  gloves  of  mayle.** 
Cox's  Ireland,  i.  p.  100. 

This  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  an  abbreviation 
of  Fr.  hoqueton,  O.  Fr.  auqueton,  a  soldier's  cassock. 

V.  ACTON. 

To  KEUCHLE  (gutt.),  v.  w.   To  cough,  Upp. 

Clydes. 
Keucule,  S.   a  cough,  the  act  of  coughing,  ibid. 
Formed  as  if  a  diminutive  from  Teut.  kuch-en, 
Belg.  kuchg-en,  tussire. 

KEULIN,^.  Perhaps  thesamewithCa/^n,Aberd. 
But  i'  the  mids  o's  windy  tattle, 

A  chiel  came  wi'  a  feugh, 
Box'd  him  on's  arse  wi'  a  bauld  brattle. 
Till  a'  the  keulins  leugh 
At  him  that  day. 
Skinner's  Christm.  Ba'ing,  First  Ed.  st.  1 5. 
It  may  denote  young  people  in  general ;  Su.G. 
kull,  proles. 

To  KEVE,  V,  a.    V.  Cave. 

Kevins,  s,pl  The  refuse  separated  from  grain,  S. 

KEVEE.     On  the  Jcevee^  possessing  that  flow  of 

spirits  that  borders  on  derangement,  having  a 

Dee  in  one^s  bonnet,  Stirlings. 

Fr.  etre  sur  le  qui  vive,  to  be  on  the  alert. 
To  KEVEL,  V.  n.     To  scold.]  Add; 

Alain,  hfffel-n,  Isl.  kyf^a,  Su.G.  kif-tva,  kaehbl^a, 
rixari;  Su.G.  kif,  strife. 
KEVEL,  8,    A  lot.     V.  Cavel. 
To  KEVEL,  V.  a.  To  wield  in  an  auk  ward  man- 
ner, Ettr.  Fork 
KEVER,  8.    A  gentle  breeze,  so  as  to  cause  a 

slight  motion  of  the  water;  a  term  used  on  the 

coast  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ayrshire. 

Perhaps  a^  derivative  from  Ke^e,  Cave,  to  toss ;  q. 
what  moves  or  tosses  the  b(>at. 
To  KEUILL  with^  to  have  intercourse  with, 

Selkirks. 

^'  I  airghit  at  keuUlyng  withe  hirr  in  that  thraward 
paughty  moode."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

As  keul  signifies  a  lot,  corrupted  from  cavU  or  kavil, 
the  term  seems  to  refer  to  the  mode  bf  settling  a  mat* 
ter  of  dispute  by  lot.     Teut.  kaixt-^en,  sortiri. 
KEUL,  8.    A  lot,  Roxb. 
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''  CaptUisy  now  commonly  pronoiuced  keult,  loU." 
Q\.  Sibb.     V.  Cavkl. 
KE W,  s.   Expl.  "  an  overset,^  Ayre. ;  probably 

denoting  too  much  fatigue. 

Su.O.  kufrv^a  supprimere. 
KEWL,  9,     One  who  ridesr  a  horse,  that  is  not 

under  proper  command,  with  a  halter,  lyhen  he 

brings  the  halter  under  the  horse's  jaws  and 

makes  it  pass  through  his  riiouth,  is  said  to  put 

a  kercl  on,  Boxb. 

C.B.  ckfvyl,  a  turn ;  or  corr.  from  E.  coil 
KIBBLING,*.   A  cudgel.  Gall.    '*  Kibbling,  & 

rude  stick  or  rung  C  Gall.  Encycl. 

Gael,  cuaill  denotes  a  staff  or  pole.   But  this  seems 
varied  from  what  is  perhaps  the*oriein  of  Kibble,    It 
is  probably  a  dimin.  from  Cavel,  Kavil,  6cc.  a  pole^ 
a  long  staff;  Isl.  kefli,  baculus^  cylindrus;  palanga. 
KICHE,  *,     Apparently  q.  kitchicj  the  name 

given  to  a  kitchen^  S»B. 

''  Hes  skaythit  the  kiche  of  the  inland  of  the  for- 
said  land  in  the  distroying,  byming^  &  away  taking 
of  the  caberis^  treis^  &  tiiaik  [thatch^]  of  the  said 
kicker    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6,  p.  134,  135. 
Kicky,  ad/,     2.  High-minded.]  Add; 

Lancash.  "  keck,  to  go  pertly/'  seems  allied  to  Kicky 
in  sense  S.  But  I  have  remarked  an  IsL  term  whi<£ 
seems  to  g^ve  a  more  natural  etymon  than  that  for« 
merly  mentioned.  This  is  keik^r,  erectus  animo  et 
corpore,  Haldorson ;  analogous  to  Dan.  kick,  daring, 
hardy^  pert.  G.  Andr.  raendons  keik^est,  retrorsum 
elatus  ffector. 
KICK-UP,  *.    A  tumult,  an  uproar,  Roxb.,  A- 

berd.;  from  the  vulvar  phrase,  to  kick  up  adusU 

KID,  Kaid,  Ked,*.  Thelouseof  sheep,  S.]  Add; 

"Ticks or keds, the hippobosca ovina."  Agr. Surv. 

Pecb.  p.  891. 

Called  also  Sheepdaids  in  Clydesdale. 
KIDDET,  part,  adj.    In  a  state  of  pregnancy, 

with  child,  Ayrs. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Kid,  as  denoting  a  spu- 
rious child.  V.  Kilting.  But  the  term  there  used 
seems  rather  to  contain  an  allusion  to  one  who  has 
stolen,  and  wishes  to  conceal,  ayoung  goat  inher  lap. 
This  is  most  probably  a  word  of  great  antiquity ;  and 
may  be  allied  to  Moes.G.  quitkus,  Su.G.  qi^ed,  Alem. 
quUi,  IsL  qtvid-ur,  uterus ;  whence  Isl.  qwidog  praeg- 
nans^  qtvid'O  ventrem  implere.  It  seems^  indeed^.to 
have  a  common  origin  with  fCifte,  the  belly.  It  has, 
however,  strong  marks  of  affinity  to  the  Welsh.  For 
C.B.  ci^d-io  signifies  coire,  copulare ;  and  cyd  coitus, 
copula,  coi\}unctio. 
KIDDIE,  a4/.     Wanton,  Aug.]  u<ii; 

O.E.  ki/de.  **  Kifde  or  ioly.  Jocundus.  Vemosus. 
Hilaris."     Prompt.  Parv. 
KIDGIE,  adf.    Lovingly  attached,  Ayrs. ;  the 

same  with  Caigie,  Caidgy,  <\,  v. 
KIED,par^pa.     Detected,  discovered,  Shetl. 

It  seems  a  corr.  of  kythed,  ({.  made  known. 
To  KIFFLE,  V,  n.     To  cough  from  a  tickling 

sensation  in  the  throat,  although  not  proceeding 

from  cold,  Roxb. 
KiFFLCi  «.     A  troublesome  or  tickling  cough^ 

Jloxb. 
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KiFFLiK^-couGH,  s.     A  slight  oough,  cftosed  as 

above,  ibid. 

This  seems  merely  a  variation  of  Kigkle,  used  to 
denote  a  ^ort  tickling  cough.    Teut.  iSch,  spirandi 
difficultas,  kich^en,  difficulter  spirare,  leviter  atque 
inaniter  tussire. 
To  KIGHLE  (gutt.),  v.  n.     To  have  a  short 

tickling  cough,  S. ;  the  same  with  Kighy  v* 
KiGHLE,  s,     A  short  tidcling  cough,  S. 
KIGHER,  s.     The  same  with  Kigkle,  Ang. 
KiGHER,  KicKEK,^.  Arestraiucd  laugh,  atitter,  S. 
KYIS,  pi.    Cows. 

Preists,  take  na  ki^is. 
The  vmest  claith  ye  sail  quite  claime ; 
Fra  sax  pure  baimis  with  their  dame, 
A  vengeance  on  you  cryis. 

Poems  l6tk  Cent,  p.  183. 

This  refers  to  the  exactions  of  the  priests,  during 
Popery,  after  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family. 

This  form  of  ^e  word  is  anomalous.     V.  K  y. 
Ky-hseo,  s,    a  cow4ierd,  Lanarks. 
To  KILCH  (hard),  v.n.  1 .  To  throw  up  behind, 

applied  to  a  horse,  espe<xally  when  tickled  on 

the  croup,  Roxb. 
S.  To  kUch  up.  A  person,  seating  himself  on  one 

end  of  a  board  or  form,  when,  by  his  weight, 

he  suddenly  raises  up  the  other,  is  said  to  make 

it  kilch  up,  ibid. 

Most  probably  from  the  v.  to  Kilt. 

KILCH,  s.  **  A  side  blow ;  a  catch ;  a  stroke  got 

unawares;''  Gall.  Encycl. 

Transposed  perhaps  from  Teut.  kliss-en,  which  sig- 
nifies  bpth  adhaerere,  (the  idea  suggested  by  catck, 
whence  Belg.  kUssen,  bur),  and  affligere. 
KILCHES,  s,  pi.   The  name  given  to  tlie  wide- 
mouthed  trowsers  or  pantaloons  worn  by  male 

children,  Stirlings.,  Upp.  Clydes» 

As  this  dress  immediately  succeeds  the  kilt,  it 
might  seem  that  the  name  had  been  formed  from  the 
latter  term,  as  if  softened  from  kilt^kose.  Fr.  ckausse, 
however,  denoting  breeches,  may  be  the  origin  of  the 
last  syllable.  But  I  can  scarcely  view  it  as  composed 
from  two  languages.  Hauli  de  ckausse  is  a  Fr.  phrase 
for  breeches;  and  calsons  for  short  and  close  breeches 
of  linen. 
KYLE,  s.     A  sound,  a  strait,  S.]   Add; 

''After  the  battle  of  Largs,  in  1203,  in  which  the 
invading  army  of  Haco,  king  of  Norway,  was  de- 
feated ; — ^the  king  was  overtaken  in  the  narrow  pas- 
sage which  divides  the  island  of  Skye  from  the  coasts 
of  Inverness  and  Ross,  and,  along  with  many  of  his 
followers,  he  himself  was  killed,  in  attempting  his 
escape  through  the  channeldlvidingSkye  from  Loch- 
alsh.  These  straits,  or  kyles,  bear  to  this  day  appella* 
tions,  commemorating  the  events  by  which  they  were 
thus  distinguished,  the  former  being  called  ^/e/^Aee, 
or  the  Kings  Kyle,  and  the  latter  Kyle  Haken."  Min« 
strelsy  Border,  iii;  371*     A<id  to  etymon ; 

Belg.  kil,  a  channel,  de  kil  eener  riviere,  the  channel 
of  a  river ;  Sewel.   Teut.  kille,  kiel,  kiele,  locus  in  li- 
tore sinuosus,  sinus;  Kilian.   Sw.  kU,  sinus;  Seren. 
KILE,  Kyle,  9.    A  chance.]     Add^  before  the 

second  quotation ; 
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Hence  the  proverbial  phrase^  Kyk  about,  an  equal 
chance ;  or,  one  good  deed  for  another^  S.B. 

KYLE  OF  HAY,  a  hay-cock,  the  small  heap  into 
which  hay  is  at  first  gathered  when  it  is  raked 
from  the  ground.  South  of  S. ;  CoB^  Ang. 
This  has  been  deduced  fromFr.  ciieUUir,  to  gather. 
To  Kyle,  to  Kyle  hay,  to  put  it  into  cocks,  ib.l 
KILL,  s.    A  kiln,  S. 

Than  he  bear  kendling  to  the  kill. 
But  scho  start  all  up  in  a  low. 

Wife  of  Auchtertnuchiy,  Bonn,  Poems,  p.  .2 1 8. 

The  £.  word  kiln  retains  the  A.S.  form  of  cylne, 
which  seems  an  abbrev.  of  cylene,  id.  Kill,  however, 
had  also  been  used  in  O.E. ;  as  Somner  renders  the 
A.S.  word,  "  a  kill  or  kilne"  But  I  do  not  observe 
a  single  cognate  term  in  A.S. ;  and  am  therefore  in- 
clined to  give  considerable  weight  to  what  is  said  by 
Ihre  concerning  the  Su.G.  83mon.  Koelna,  also  under 
Kol.  He  remarks  that  Su.G.  kyll^  signifies  to  kindle 
a  fire,  ignem  accendere,  also  written  quUl^a  ;  and  in 
West- Gothland  kylle  denotes  dry  wood,  ligna  arida, 
quae  ignem  citius  arripiunt.  He  views  Lat.  coHna,  or 
culina,  as  originally  the  same  with  Su.G.  koelna,  a 
kill ;  observing,  that  this  term  did  not  properly  de- 
note a  kitchen,  or  place  for  cooking,  but  according  to 
Nonius,  p.  1248,  a  place,  ubi  largior  ignis  colitur. 

C.B.  cylyn  signifies  a  kiln,  or  furnace.  This  Owen 
traces  to  cyl,  used  in  the  same  sense.  But  he  gives  as 
its  primary  meaning ;  "  What  surrounds,  incloses, 
or  hems  in." 

Under  the  word  Kol,  Ihre  mentions  a  phrase  used 
by  the  ancient  Icelanders,  which  I  would  have  quot- 
ed in  illustrating  the  S.  phrase,  A  cauldcoalfo  blow, 
had  I  observed  it  sooner.  This  is,  Brenna  at  koldum 
kolum,  incendio  penitus  delere,  ut  nil  supersit  prae- 
ter  carbones ;  Ol.  Tryggv.  S,  It  seems  literally  to 
signify  "  to  burn  to  a  cauld  coal."  V.  Cauld  coal, 
under  Cald,  adj, 

KILL,  s,  1.   The  kilTs  onjire^  a  phrase  used  to 
denote  any  great  tumult  or  combustion,  S. 

2.  To  Fire  the  Kill^  to  raise  a  combustion,  &c.] 
Add; 

"  The  kiln's  onjire,  the  kill's  onjire, 
The  kiln's  onjire,  she's  a'  in  a  lowe. 

"He  was  pleased  to  inform  me, — that  theHielands 
were  clean  broken  out  every  man  o*  them."  Rob  Roy, 
iii.  271. 

The  same  idea  is  also  thus  expressed.  The  kiln  was 
in  a  bleeze,  S.;  i.  e.  every  thing  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
bustion. 

"  Sae  then  the  kiln  was  in  a  bleeze  again,  and  they 
brought  us  a'  three  on  wi'  them  to  mak  us  an  ex- 
ample as  they  ca't."   Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.l2. 

3.  To  Set  the  Kill  onjire,  &c. 

— '*  Confound  him,*  said  Montrose,—'  he  has  con- 
trived to  set  the  kill  on  Jire  as  fast  as  I  put  it  out " 
Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  Sd  Ser.  iv.  262. 

To  Set  the  Kill  a-low,  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  S. 

''  The  Captain's  a  queer  hand,  and  to  speak  to  him 
about  that  or  any  thing  else  that  crosses  the  mag- 
got, wad  be  to  set  the  kiln  a^low"    Heart  Mid  Lo&. 
iv.  179,  180. 
KiLL-FUDDiE,  s.  The  aperture  by  which  the  fuel 

is  put  into  the  kiln,  Mearns. 
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This  is  difib*ent  from  the  KiUogie,  as  the  kUUfud" 
die  is  in  the  interior  part  of  the  killogie,  immediately 
forming  the  month  of  the  kilL 

Fuddie  may  be  allied  toTeut  voecl-en,  vue<i-en,alere, 
nutrire,  q.  the  place  by  which  the  kiln  is  fed  or  sup- 
plied. IsLjiid^r,  however,  signifies  calor,  heat ;  and 
Gae\,Jod,J{nd,  a  turf,  a  peat. 
KiLL-LOGiE,  EiLN-LOGiE,  s.     A  vacuity  before 

the  fire-place  in  a  kiln,  S. 

''  This  night  he  was  laid  in  the  kiln-logie,  having 
Leonard  Leslie—upon  the  one  arm,  and  a  strong 
liramar  called  M'Griman  on  the  other."    Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  38. 
Killman,  s.  The  man  who  has  the  charge  of  the 

kia,  S. 

'*  Killman,  the  man  who  attends  to  the  kiln  in  a 
mill."  Gall.  Encycl. 
Kill-meat,  s,  A  perquisite  or  small  proportion 

of  the  shilling  ov  sheetings  of  a  mill,  which  falls 

to  the  share  of  the  under-miller,  Roxb. 
KiLK-uoGiE,  s.  Shetl.,  the  same  with  S.  Killogie. 
KILL  OF  a  STACK>  s.    The  opening  to  that 

vacuity  which  is  left  in  a  stack  of  corn  or  hay, 

for  the  admission  of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  its 

being  heated,  Roxb. 

Probably  from  its  resemblance  to  the  opening  in 
a  kiln  for  drying  grain.  Teut  kuyl,  however,  signi- 
fies fovea,  fodina,  specus ;  viewed  as  allied  to  Greek 
itdFA-df,  hollow.  Germ,  kule,  foramen  in  terra.  Belg. 
kuyl  is  expl.  by  Sewel  *'a hole, cave, den, pit;"  Su.G. 
knla  antrum,  specus.  These  terms  must,  I  think,  be 
viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  Ir.  and  Gael,  ct//, 
ceill,  ceall,  a  cell  or  hermit's  cave  i  Lat  celUa  ;  and 
C.B.  ail,  a  recess,  a  comer. 
KILL-COW,  s.   A  matter  of  consequence,  a  se. 

rious  affair ;  as,  ^^  Ye  needna  mind,  I^m  sure  if  s 

nae  sic  great  kiU-cow  ;"  Teviotd. 

In  reference,  most  probably,  to  a  blow  that  is  suf- 
ficient to  knock  down  or  kill  a  cow. 
KILLICK,*.  1. «  The  flue  of  an  anchor  ^  Gall. 

Encycl.     This  must  denote  the  flook. 
2.  *'  The  mouth  of  a  pick-axe  ;^  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  hUck-r  curvamen,  aduncitas; 
q.  Cleikt  S. 

KILLIE,  s.  1.  An  instrument  of  amusement  for 
children.  A  plank  or  beam  is  placed  on  a  wall, 
so  that  one  end  projects  a  good  way  farther  than 
the  other.  A  child  then  places  himself  upon  the 
long  endjwhile  two  or  three  press  down  the  short 
cno,  so  as  to  cause  him  to  mount,  Roxb. 

2.  An  act  of  amusement  in  this  way,  ibid. 

To  KiLLiE,  v.a.  To  raise  one  aloft  in  the  man- 
ner above  described,  ibid. 

KiLLicoup,  s.  A  somerset,  Roxb. ;  from  iillie^  ex- 
plained above,  and  coup^  a  fall. 
"  That  gang  tried  to  keep  vilentleasehaud  o'  your 

ain  fields,  an'  your  ain  ha'^  till  ye  gae  them  a  AreV//- 

coup."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeek,  i.  286. 

There  is  an  Isl.  term,  whicli  resembles  this  in  its 

formation  and  sense ;  Kyllijlat-r,  ad  fundum  pros- 

tratus^ 

KILLIEMAHOU,  s.  An  uproar,  a  confusion, 
Ettr.  For, 
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KILLYVIE,  8.  A  state  of  great  alertness  or  ex- 
citement, West  of  S. 

"  Since  they  were  on  the  kilb/vie  to  sec  the  King^ 
a  pound  or  two>  mcve  or  less,  a  hundred  years  hence, 
would  never  be  missed. "  Bl.  Mag.  Sept.  1 822,  p.3 1 5. 
Fr.  qui  vive  ?  De  quel  parte  etes-vous  ?  Dict.Trev. 
Perhaps  q«  Qui  Id  vtve,  who  lives  there  ? 
KILLY-WIMPLE,  «.    A  gewgaw,  a  fictitious 
ornament ;  as,  She  has  o'er  mofty  kUhf-ioifnpks 
in  her  singing ;  she  sings  with  too  many  qua- 
vers and  affected  decorations ;  Loth. 
KILLMOULIS,  *.  The  name  ^ven  in  Roxb.  to 
a  hobgoblin  represented  ashavingno  mouth.  He 
is  celebrated  in  some  old  traditionary  rhymes. 
Auld  Kilmoulis,  wanting  the  mow. 
Come  to  me  ye  now,  &c 
C.B.  gwyll,  a  goblin.  The  latter  part  of  the  designa* 
tion  seems  to  be  mowless,  i.  e.  without  a  mouth. 
To  KILLOGUE,  v.  n.  To  hold  secret  and  close 
conference  together,  as  apparently  laying  a  plot ; 
synon.  with  Cognosty  Clydes. 
This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  the  obsolete  E.  v.  to 
Colleague,  still  used  in  the  sense  given  above.  John-* 
son  seems  to  view  this  v.  as  formed  from  Lat.  coUega, 
But  the  origin  rather  s.eems  to  be  co2%-ar«,tobe  con- 
federate.   KUhgue  may,  however,  be  corr.  from  the 
low  E.  v.  to  coUoque,  to  wheedle,  to  decoy  with  fair 
words ;  deduced  from  Lat.  colloquor. 

KILLRAVAGE,  s,  Expl.  «  a  mob  of  disor- 
derly persons ;''  Gall.  Encycl.  V.  Gileavage. 
KILMARNOCK  WHITTLE,  a  cant  ohrase 
used  for  a  person  of  either  sex  who  is  already 
engaged  or  betrothed,  Roxb. 
KYLOE,  s,  1,  The  designation  given  to  an  in- 
dividuflJ  of  the  small  black  cattle  brought  from 
the  Island  of  Sky,  S. 

"  Would  it  not  be  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  Kyloes,  such  as  are  bred  in  Sky,  and 
the  fine  cattle  of  Argyleshire,  should  disappear  in  the 
English  markets  .^^  Essays  Hi^hl.  Soc.  iii.  548. 
5!.  Applied  to  Highland  cattle  withoutdistinction,S* 
'^  We  may  suppose  these  to  have  been  ki^loes  or 
highland  cattle,  as  Cardrbs  was  at  the  entrance  into 
the  west  highlands."  Kerr's  Hist.  Rob.  I.  vol*  ii.  497. 
"  Killancureit  talked  in  a  steady  unalterable  dull 
key,  of  top-dressing  and  bottom^dressing,  and  year- 
olds,  and  gimmers,  and  dinmonts,  and  stots,  and  runts, 
and  kyloes,  and  a  proposed  turnpike."  Waverley,  i, 
148-9. 

I  have  at  times  thought  that  the  term  might  be 
traced  to  GaeL  coUach,  "  a  fat  heifer,"  Shaw,  Some 
might  object  to  this,  indeed^  that  tlie  quality  speci- 
fied is  seldom  to  be  found  in  cattle  of  any  kind,  as 
imported  from  the  Highlands.  Armor,  keul,  and  Com. 
kehtey  denote  a  cow  with  calf,  and  Ir.  coUaid,  a  hei- 
fer of  two  years.  But  perhaps  these  cattle  have  ori- 
ginally been  denominated  fVom  their  passage  across 
the  Kyle,  or  strait,  which  separates  Sky  from  the 
main  land,  or  the  coast  of  Glenelg;  especially  by  re** 
son  of  the  mode  of  transportation  "  over  this  sound,'* 
where  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  said  to  be  equal 
to  nine  knots  an  hour.  "  The  black  cattle  from  Sky, 
and  part  of  the  Long  Island,  are  made  to  swim;  and 
though  the  current  is  so  very  strong,  yet  very  few 
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accidents  happen."  Stat  Aec.  xvL  270.    Thus  they 

are  said  to  be  "  ferried  over  the  Kyle."   Index,  vol. 

xxi.  vo.  Cattle. 

Kyloe,  adf.  Of  or  belonging  to  the  description 
of  cattle  called  Tcyloes ;  as,  "  a  kyhe  ooyr^"^  a 
highland  cow  of  a  small  size ;  ^^  a  kyloe  stot,^  a 
bullock  of  this  description ;  ^^hyhe  beef,^  &c.  S. 

To  KILSH,  V.  a.     To  push,  Dumfr.    Hence, 

KiLSH,  8.     A  push,  ibid. 

Perhaps  of  Welsh  origin ;  C.B.  cilgnth  signifies  a 

push,  cilgfvth'-iaw,  to  drive  back,  to  repulse. 

KILT,  Kelt,  s,  A  loose  dress,  fee]  Add; 

As  the  Goth,  term  denotes  that  part  of  the  gown 
which  is  above  the  girdle,  it  deserves  remark,  that, 
among  the  Highlanders,  the  HU  seems  to  have  been 
originally  formed  by  folding  and  girding  up  the  lower 
part  of  the  mantle  or  plaid. 

It  has  also  been  written  Ciuelt. 

"  Those  among  them  who  travel  on  foot,  and  have 
not  attendants  to  carry  them  over  the  waters — vary 
it  Qthe  Trouse]  into  the  Quelt,  which  is  a  manner  I 
am  about  describe. 

— »"  A  small  part  of  the  plaid— is  set  in  folds  and 
girt  round  the  waist  to  make  of  it  a  short  petticoat, 
that  reaches  half  way  down  the  thigh,  ana  the  rest 
is  brought  over  the  shoulders,  and  then  fastened  be- 
fore, below  the  neck^  often  with  a  fork,  and  some- 
times with  a  bodkin,  or  sharpened  piece  of  stick." 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  N.  of  S.  ii.  184--5* 
Kilted,  part,  adf.     Dressed  in  a  kilt,  as  distin- 

guishea  from  one  who  wears  breeches,  S. 

'^  The  shepherd^— received  from  the  hands  of  some 
kilted  menial,  his  goan  and  his  cake."  Blackw.  Mag. 
July  1820,  p.  875. 

Kiltie,  s.   One  who  is  dressed  in  a  kili,  Clydes. 
To  Kilt,  v.  a.  2.  To  elevate  or  lift  up  any  thing 

quickly,  Ang."|  Add ;  Aberd. 

She  has  na  play'd  wi'  me  sic  pranks. 
As  raise  me  up  just  wi'  a  bla' 
Syne  wi'  a  vengeance  lat  me  fa'. 
As  many  ane  she's  kiltet  up. 
Syne  set  them  fairly  on  their  doup. 

Cock^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  69. 
8.  To  kiU  awd  wF^  also  to  kilt  out  o\  to  carry  off 

quickly.  South  of  S.;  apparently  an  oblique  use 

of  the  V.  as  signifying  to  truss,  as  it  is  said  to 
'  pack  off  with  a  thing. 

^*  He's  a  clever  fallow,  indeed !  maun  kUt  ana*  fvi 
ae  bonnie  lass  in  the  morning,  and  another  at  night, 
less  wadna  serve  him !  but  if  he  doesna  kilt  himself 
out  o*  the  country,  I'se  hU  him  wi'  a  tow."  Tales  of 
my  Landlcnrd,  1st  Ser.  i.  341. 

In  the  last  phrase,  the  v.  is  evidently  used  in  sense  2 . 

Hence,  as  would  seem. 
Kilt,  s.  1.  The  slope  of  a  stone,  especially  in  the 

erection  of  a  Staircase;  a  term  in  masonry,  Loth. 
-    Dan.  MUe,  a  taking  in. 
S«  Applied,  111  a  figurative  sense,  to  an  unnatural 

or  ungraceful  elevation  of  the  voice  in  music. 

Loth. 
To  KILT,  V.  a.     To  overturn,  to  upset,  Roxb* 
Kilt,  8.  An  overturn,  the  act  of  overturning,  ib. 

As  the  V.  to  Kilt  signifies  ''  to  lifl  up  any  thing 
quickly^"  this  seems  merely  an  oblique  use  of  it  nearly 
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in  the  same  sense ;  as  suggesting  the  idea  of  aat  ob« 
ject  being  suddenly  lifted  up  in  the  act  of  overturning* 
To  Kilt  oV,  v.  a.  To  turn  over,  rather  by  slight 

than  by  strength  ;  as,  *^  See  gin  ye  can  kiU  tnat 

stane  o*ery'*^  South  of  S. 

It  is  synon.  ivith  Cant,  Cant  o^r  ;  apparently  im- 
plying that  the  help  of  an  angle  is  taken  in  the  ope- 
ration^ if  it  can  be  had. 
KILT,  s.  The  proper  mode  of  management.  Gall. 

"  Kilt,  proper  mettiod^  right  way. — We  say  of  such 
a  one  that  is  not  properly  up  to  his  trade>  that  he  ha^ 
not  the  kilt  of  it^  and  of  those  who  well  understand 
what  they  are  doing,  that  they  have  the  kill  oX" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Macta^art  seems  disposed  to  view  this  as  a  secon- 
dary sense  of  kill,  a  loose  garment;  as  used  in  regard 
to  tiiose  who  were,  or  were  not>  of  the  same  clan.  It 
would  have  been  preferable^  surely,  to  have  referred 
to.  the  cognate  v.,  signifying  to  tuck  up,  to  truss ;  as 
intimating  that  one  was  either  qualified  to  do  a  thing 
neatly,  or  the  reverse.  But  it  rather  seems  allied  to 
Kilt,  as  signifying  to  turn  a  thing  quickly  over,  by 
first  setting  it  on  its  end  or  on  a  corner. 
KILT£R,  s.  Cheer,  entertainment.]  Add; 

"  A-Bor,  keller,  frame,  qrder^  condition."  Gl.  Grose. 
KILTIE,  s.  Expl.  "  a  spawned  salmon  C  Gall. 
.    EncycL     T^is  must  signify,  one  that  haa  been 

spawning.     V.  Kelt,  id. 
KIM,  adf.   1.  Keen,  spirited,  Aberd.^  Mearns. 
And  ne'er  shall  we  a  better  story  hear^ 
Xhan  that  kirn  banter  with  the  brigs  of  Ayr. 

W.  B^atUe's  Tales,  p.  47. 
8.  Spruce,  Aberd. 

Isl.  kim-a  deridere ;  kiminn  derisor,  kimbi  subsan- 
nator,  kimhing }oc}X8  invectivus,  Haldorsoii.  Eg  kyme 
jocor,  fi^cetias  fundo,  kyme  facetus  jocus,  kiminn  fa- 
cetus,  kymeleg-r.  jocularis^  G.ABdr.  The  latter  ren- 
ders the  eognate  termi»  in  a  more  i&vourable  sense 
than  the  former.  It  is  probable,  that  our  adj.  had 
been  originally  applied  to  mere  jocularity^  It  is  not 
used  in  the  sense  of  bantering  or  derision. 
KIMMER,  s.  1.  A  gossip.  Y.  Cummer. 
2.  Used  as  denoting  a  married  woman,  Gall. 

"  dimmer,  a  gude-wife ;"     Gall.  Encycl. 
To  KiMMEB^  V.  n.     1.  To^ssip,  or  to  meet  for 

gossiping,  South  of  S. 
At  times  when  auld  wives  kimmer  thrang^ 
And  tongues  at  random  gUbly  gang. 
Oft  hae  I  seen  thee  bide  the  bang 
Of  a'  was  there  :— 
Address  to  Tobjocco,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  31. 
S.  To  bring  forth  a  child,  Lanarks. ;  a  ludicrous 

term. 

This  might  seem  to  be  corr,  from  Belg.  kinder^en, 
^'  to  be  in  child-beaiing,"  Sewel.  But  perhaps  it  is 
rather  from  O.Fr.  commer^sr,  "  to  gossip  it,  to  play 
the  gossip,"  Cotgr. ;  as  originally  denoting  the  assis- 
tance given  to  a  woman  in  childbed ;  as  Cummer,  or 
Kimmer,  not  only  denotes  a  gossip  in  general,  but  in 
Shetl.  a  midwife. 
KiMMEBiN,  8.    An  entertainment  at  the  birth  of 

a  child.  Gall. 

•'  Kimmerins,  the  feasts  at  births.  These  the  Kiiin- 
raers,  or  gude-wives,  have  to  themselves ;  no  men 
are  allowed  to  partake  along  with  themi"Gali.Encycl. 
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KIMMEN,  Kymmond,  s.  1.  A  milk-p^^  S.O. 

2.  A  large  shallow  tub  used  in  brew-houses;  Upp. 
Clydes. 

**  Ane  quheill,  ane  gryte  kymmond;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1588,  V.  16. 

3.  A  small  tub,  Angus.    - 

Gael,  cuman,  "a.  skimmer^  a  sort  of  dish,  a  pail;** 
Shaw.  C.B.  cftnnan,  "  a  large  wooden  vessel,  a  tub; 
a  kive,  or  brewing  tub ;"  Owen. 

A.Bor.  Kimlin  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  dimin. 
from  these.  Both  ^t  and  Kimn^l  denote  "  a  powder- 
ing-tub.  North."    Grose. 
KIN>  s.     Kind,  S.     Ony  kyne,'\  Insert ; 
Than,  bwt  ony  kyne  remede 
Thir  myis  pwt  this.  Lord  to  dede. 

Wyntonn,  vi.  14>  118.. 
Folow,  in-til  successyown 
In  onti  kifne  lyne  down  cummand. 

Ibid,  viii.  4,  23. 
It  has  been  elsewhere  observed  that  diminutives 
arp  formed  by  the  addition  of  k,  V.  the  letter  K. 
But  it  se^ms  to  have  been  rather  overlooked,  that 
not  merely  k  and  ke  are  used  ais  marks  of  diminution, 
but  ken,  or  kin.  Thus  we  have  £.  mannikin,  *'  a  lit- 
tle man,  a  dwarf;"  which  Johns,  erroneously  derives 
from  man,  and  klein  little ;  ^'  tambkin,  a  little  lamb ; 
pipkin,  a  small  earthen  boiler ;  kilderkin,  a  small  bar- 
rel ;"  which  he  still  more  strangely  deduces  from 
Belg,  kindekin,  ^'  a  baby,"  instead  of  deriving  it  from 
the  word  of  the  same  forita  signifying  a  small  vessel. 
The  TeUI.,  indeed,  points  out  the  true  origin  of 
thiS'  termination ;  for  it  frequently  occurs  in  this  lan- 
guage ;  as  in  kinneken,  parvum  mentum,  a  little  chin, 
from  kinne  mentum;  kistken,  a  little  chest,  from 
kisle  cista  ;  kuUeken  tuguriolum,  from  hutte  taguiium, 
&c.  &c.  Belg.  kindeken,  a  little  child,  from  kind,  kinde 
a  child.  I  am  satisfied,  that  this  diminutive  lias  had 
its  origin  from  kind,  or  the  cogiikte  terms  in  other  dia- 
l^cts^  denoting  a  child.  Thus  £.  mannikin  is  merely 
a  chUd'man,  i.  e.  a  dwarf;  kindeken,  a  chUdnchild,  or 
a  little  child ;  a  lambkin,  a  lamb  in  its  earliest  stage. 
This  word,  as  denoting  a  child,  must  be  viewed  as 
originally  the  same  with  that  which,  signifies  genus 
or  kind^  as  well  as  with  kin,  kin(b*ed.  Thus,  A.S. 
cy,n  or  cynn  signifies  not  only  semen^  progenies,  but 
cognatio,  and  also  genus.  Su.G.  koen,  anciently  kyn, 
signifies  generatio,  cognatio,  and  genus ;  IsL  kyn  ge- 
nus, gens,  familia,  kynd  soboles ;  Alem.  chind,  kind, 
chunn,  chunne,  kunni,  filius,  infans,  puer ;  semen,  ge- 
nus, familia.  Germ,  kind  proles,  foetus  animalis ; 
kunn,  genus^  gen^atio,  cognatio;  Moes.G.tongenus^ 
generatio. 

Nor  is  it  surprising^  that  the  same  term  should  ori- 
ginally denote  children  or  relations,  and  kind.  For 
what  is  kind,  as  predicated  of  any  animal,  but  the 
closeness  of  its  relation  to  others  thatpossessthe  same 
distinguishing  qualities^  or  to  those  that  are  of  one 
bloAd,  originally  sprung  from  one  stock?  Even  as 
eXptended  to  vegetables^  it  denq^&that  affinity  which 
proceeds  from  the  same  seed^  Thus  it  is  said;  **  The 
earth  brought  forth  grass,  h^rb  yielding  seed  after  his 
kind,  and  the  fruitrtree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind, 
whose  seed  is  in  itself."  Gen.  u  12.  Seo  eorthefor^ 
thateah  gronende  tvirte  []wort]  attd  saed  berende  be 
hire  cinne.  andtreow-^gehwllQ  saed  haebbendcaejter  his 
biwe;  A.S.  Vers. 
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From  the  affinity  which  can  be  distinctly  traced 
in  some  languages  or  dialects,  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  all  the  terms  of  this  form,  denoting 
both  relation  by  blood,  and  by  kind,  have  originated 
from  verbs  expressive  of  generation  or  birth.    A.S. 

2fn  is  undoubtedly  from  cenn^an  parere,  pkrturire ; 
so  generare ;  Germ,  kind  and  kunn  are  both  from 
kenn^en  parere,  gignere.  Gr.  yhf  progenies,  famiUa, 
also  genus,  as  opposed  to  species,  is  from  yfyv^^  gene- 
ro,  progigno,  or  ym/M^i,  yfyfofim,  nascor,  gignor.  As 
the  same  A.S.  v,  which  signifies  to  beget,  also  signi« 
fies  to  know ;  besides  the  verbal  resemblance  be- 
tween yiftfiM  and  ytfanrKii,  ytyfttnu*,  to  know,  it  de- 
serves observation,  that  one  of  its  oblique  senses  is, 
coeo  cum  aliqua,  a  sense  of  the  term  know  retained 
in  E.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  Lat.  genus,  as  it  has 
all  the  three  senses  of  kindred,  offspring,  and  kind, 
is  evidently  formed  from  the  obsolete  v.  gen-o,  whence 
genui,  id.,  I  begot,  andgf^^io,  retaining  the  significa^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  verb. 
KiNBOT,  **.     The  reparation  to  be  made  for  the 

sudden  slaughter  of  a  relative,  &c.]  Add; 

Besides  the  compensation  in  money  or  goods, 
required  by  the  kindred  of  one  who  had  been  slain, 
(V.  Cro),  a  sort  of  public  penance  was  at  least  occa- 
sionally demanded  of  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  the  slaughter.  We  have  an  interesting  account  of 
this  ceremony,  in  one  of  our  old  Acts.  It  respects 
the  slaughter  of  John  the  Bruce  of  Airth,  by  Wil- 
liam of  Menteith,  of  the  Carss,  Knycht,  his  brothers 
Archibald  and  Alexander,  and  kindred. 

"It  is appointit,  aggreit,  &c.  anent  theded  [^death]] 
&  slauchter  of  vmquhile  Johne  the  Broiss,  faider  to 
the  said  Robert,  &  for  «nieiidx%,kynhiUe,  &  frendschip 
to  be  &  stand  betuix  the  saidis  pardis  in  tymetocum, 
in  maner  as  folowis.  In  the  first,  the  said  Archibald 
Menteth  &  sa  mony  personis  as  ar  now  one  lif,  & 
present  in  this  toune  [^Edinburgh^,  that  were  com- 
mittaris  of  the  said  slauchter,  sail  apoun  Twisday  the 
XX  day  of  the  said  monethe  now  instant  cum  to  the 
merkat  corss  of  Edinburgh  in  thair  lyning  pinen^ 
claithis,  with  ber  p)are]]  swerdis  in  thair  handis,  & 
ask  the  said  Robert  &  his  frendis  forgeuance  of  the 
deth  of  the  said  Johne,  as  the  maner  is  vsit  tharof, 
&  to  remitt  to  thaim  the  rancour  of  thair  hartis ;  & 
sail  for  the  saule  of  the  said  Johne  seik  or  ger  seik 
the  four  bed  [jprincipal^  pilgramage  of  ScoUand,  & 
thare  say  mess  for  the  saule :  and  forther,  the  said 
Robert  the  Broiss  sail  within  xx  dais  nixt  tocum 
enter  ane  prest  to  signe  Csing^  in  the  kirk  oi  Arth 
for  the  space  of  twa  yeris,  the  said  Robert  payand 
the  tanhalf  of  his  fee,  &  the  said  Archibald  of  Men- 
teth the  tother  half;  the  quhilkis  twa  yeris  beand 
past,  the  said  Rob'  sail  ger  ane  prest  signe  in  the  sa- 
myn  kirk  for  the  said  saule.''  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1490,  p.  153. 

This  is  also  written  kynhule. 

*'  That  Walter  Blare  sail— pay  to  Robert  of  Car*. 
gill — ^xxv  mercis,  for  the  quhilk  he  is  bundin  to  the 
said  Walter  be  ane  obligacioune  schewin—- before  the 
lordis  for  a  ki/nbide : — alss  for  xx  merkis  that  the  said 
Robert  pait  to  a  preist  that  sange  for  the  man  that 
was  slayne."  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1478,  p.  9* 
KINCHIN,  s.    A  child  in  cant  lan^age. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  terms  of  this  descrip* 
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tion  that  can  be  traced.    It  is  undoubtedly  a  corrup- 
tion of  Belg.  kindeken,  a  little  child,  a  diminutive  from 
kind  a  child. 
KiNCHiN-MOBT,  J.     A  young  girl  educated  in 

thieving ;  a  cant  term.   V.  Grose^s  Class.  Diet. 

'^  The  times  are  sair  altered  since  I  was  a  kinchin 
mort."    Guy  Mannering,  ii.  97. 

Kinchin'morts  is  also  expl.  '^beggars'  children  car- 
ried at  their  mothers'  backs  in  sheets;"  Grose.  From 
kinchin  a  child,  andmor^  a  woman,  i.  e.  a  female  child. 

KIND,  s,  Noi  their  kind,  not  belonging  to  them ; 

or,  not  proper  or  natural  for  them. 

'*  They  tooK  one  of  the  town's  colours  of  Aber- 
deen, and  gave  it  to  the  town  of  Aberbrothock's  sol- 
diers, because  they  had  none  of  their  own,  and  whilk 
was  not  their  kind  to  carry."     Spalding,  i.  l63. 

This  singular  mode  of  expression  is  an  A.S.  idiom. 
For  cyn  propago,  also  indoles,  has  a  similar  applica* 
tion,  as  signifying,  oongruus,  condignus :  Swylc  cyn 
sy :  sicttt  congruum  sit ;  Leg.  Inae  42.  Stoa  cyn 
woes  ;  uti  condignum  fuit ;  Boet.  35.  4.  Gecynd  is 
synon.,  being  used  as  an  adj.  in  the  sense  of  naturalis, 
nativus. 

KIND  GALLOWS,  a  deagnation  given  to  the 

fatal  tree  at  Crieff. 

**  Kindgallofvs.  The  gallows  at  Crieff  was  so  called, 
but  why  we  know  not.— It  stood  till  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  was  jocularly  said  to  be  greeted 
by  the  Highlanders  as  the  place  'where  her  nainsell's 
father  and  mother  died,  and  where  she  hoped  to  die 
hersell."     GL  Antiquary,  iii.  S65, 

I  can  conceive  no  reason  for  this  singular  designa- 
tion, unless  we  should  suppose  that  the  good  people 
of  that  district,  from  a  certain  degree  of  conscious* 
ness,  wished  as  far  as  possible  to  bespeak  the  favour 
of  this  rough  friend,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
were  wont  to  protect  themselves  against  injury  from 
fairies  and  witches  by  calling  them  good  neighbours, 
Kyndlie  Rowme,  or  Possession,  the  land  held 

in  lease  by  a  Kindltf  Tenant,    V.  Kyndlie 

TENNENTS. 

-— ''  His  kin  and  friends  of  Clanchattan-^began  to 
call  to  mind  how  James  earl  of  Murray,  their  mas- 
ter, had  casten  them  out  of  their  kindlj^  possessions, 
whilk  past  memory  of  man  their  predecessors  and 
they  had  kept  for  small  duty,  but  for  their  faithful 
service,  and  planted  in  their  places,  for  payment  of 
a  greater  duty,  a  number  of  strangers  and  feeble  per- 
sons, unhabile  to  serve  the  earl  their  master,  as  they 
could  have  done,  by  which  means  these  gentlemen 
were  brought  through  necessity  to  great  misery,"  &c, 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  3. 

-»''  Hir  hienes  with  auise  of  the  thre  estatis  in  this 
present  parliament  hes  statute  and  ordanit,  that  na 
kyndlie,  lauchfull,  possessour,  tennent  or  occupy  ar  of 
ony  of  the  saidis  kirk  landis  be  removit  fra  thair 
kyndelie  rowme,  steiding  or  possessioun  be  the  allegeit 
fewaris  or  takaris  of  the  samin  in  lang  takkis,"  &c. 
Acts  Mary  1563,  c  12,  Ed  1566. 
KiNDLiE,  s,  A  man  is  smd  to  have  a  kindlie  to  a 

fann,or  possession,  which  his  ancestors  have  held, 

and  which  he  has  himself  long  tenanted,  S.O. 
Sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  if  one  took  a  farm  over 
the  head  ef  another  who  was  said  to  have  a  kindlie  to 
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ity  It  was  reckoned  as  unjust  as  if  he  had  been  the 
real  proprietor. 

Kyndlie  tennents,  a  designation  given  to  those 
tenants,  whose  ancestors  have  long  resided  on  the 
same  lands,  S. 

"  Some  people  think  that  the  easy  leases  granted 
by  the  kirk-raen  to  the  kindly  termants,  (i.  e.  such  as 
possessed  their  rooms  for  an  undetermined  space  of 
time,  provided  they  still  paid  the  rents),  is  the  rea- 
son that  the  kirk-lands  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
generally  the  best  grounds."  Keith's  Hist.  p.  521,  N. 
Kyndnes,  s.  Apparently,  the  right  on  which  a 
man  claimed  to  retain  a  farm  in  consequence  of 
long  possession  ;  the  same  with  Kindlie. 
— "  To  vesie  and  considder  the  infeflment  &  con- 
fii*raatioun  to  be  past  to  the  said  erll  of  the  saidis 
landis,  and  or  thai  pass  the  samin  to  sie  that  the  saidis 
kyndlie  tennentis  be  satisfeit  for  thair  kyndnes ;  and 
quhill  the  samin  be  done  dischargis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  112. 
KINDNESS,  s.  The  name  given  to  a  disease 
which  prevailed  in  Scotland,  A.  1580. 
"  Upon  the  25th  of  June,  being  Saturday,  betwixt 
three  o'clock  afternoon  and  Sunday's  night  thereafter, 
there  blew  such  a  vehement  tempest  of  wind,  that  it 
was  thought  to  be  the  cause  that  a  great  many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  contracted  a  strange  sick- 
ness, which  was  called  Kindness :  It  fell  out  in  tlie 
court  as  well  as  sundry  parts  of  the  country,  so  that 
some  people  who  were  corpulent  and  aged  deceased 
very  suddenly.  It  continued  with  every  one  that 
took  it,  three  days  at  least"     Moyes'  Mem.  p.  43. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form  as  to  this  name, 
which  appears  so  ludicrous  as  given  to  a  disease,  is 
that  it  may  have  been  the  vulgar  corruption  of  the 
technical  term  for  a  tumid  inflammation  in  the  throat, 
squinanctfy  (now  quinsy),  or  perhaps  rather  of  Fr. 
squinance,  id. 

KINGLE-KANGLE,  s.    Loud,  confused,  and 
.  ill-natured  talk,   Fife ;    a  reduplicative  term 

formed  from  Cangle^  q.  v. 
KING-CUP,  8.  The  common  species  of  Meadow- 
ranunculus,  Loth. 

"  She  thought  she  wad  be  often  thinking  on  the 
bonny  spots  of  turf,  sae  fu*  of  go  wans  and  king^cups, 
among  the  Craigs  at  St.  Leonards."  Heart  M.  Loth, 
iv.  102. 

KING  OF  CANTLAND,  a  game  of  children, 
in  which  one  of  a  company  being  chosen  King 
d"  Caniland^  and  two  goals  appointed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other,  all  the  rest 
endeavour  to  run  from  the  one  goal  to  the  other; 
and  those,  whom  the  king  can  seize  in  their 
course,  so  as  to  lay  his  hand  upon  their  heads, 
(which  operation  is  called  winnijig  them),  be- 
come his  subjects,  and  assist  him  in  catching 
the  reminder,  Dumfr.  This  play,  in  Roxb., 
is  called  King's  Covenanter. 
This  game  is  in  Galloway,  denominated  King  and 
Queen  of  Cantelon,  ''  Two  of  the  swiftest  of 
the  boys  are  placed  between  two  doons.  All  the 
other  boys  stand  in  one  of  these  doofis,  when 
the  two  fleet  youths  come  forward,  and  address 
them  with  this  rhyme—- 
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King  and  Queen  o'  Cantthm, 
How  mony  mile  to  Babylon  ? 
'  Six  or  seven^  or  a  lang  eighty 
Try  to  win  there  by  candle-light' 

''  When  out,  they  run  in  hopes  to  get  to  Babylon^ 
or  the  other  doon  ;  but  many  of  them  get  not  near 
that  place  before  they  are  caught  by  the  runners.** 
Gall.  Encycl. 

A  conjecture  is  thrown  out^  that  thiis  game  con- 
tains an  allusion  to  ''the  time  of  the  Crusades."  This 
is  founded  on  the  mention  of  Babylon.  Cantelon  is 
fancifully  supposed  to  be  changed  from  Caledon. 

As  Teut  karit  signifies  margo^  ora,  could  this  play 
be  meant  to  represent  the  contentions  about  the  Z)e- 
hateahle  Lands  on  the  border  ?  Or^  as  it  is  the  same 
game  which  is  otherwise  called  King's  Covenanter, 
shall  we  view  it  as  a  designation  invented  by  the 
Tories,  to  ridicule  the  cant  which  they  ascribed  to 
the  adherents  of  the  Covenant  ? 

KING^S  CLAVER,  s.  Melilot,  an  herb  ;  Meli- 
lotus  officinalis,  Linn. ;  synon.   WhuttlegrasSj 
Roxb. 
Called  claver,  or  clover,  as  being  a  species  of  Tre- 

foU. 

KING'S  COVENANTER,  a  game  of  children, 

Roxb.,  Loth. 

One  takes  possession  of  the  middle  of  a  street  or 
lane,  and  endeavours  to  catch  those  who  cross  over 
within  a  given  distance ;  and  the  captive  replaces 
the  captor,  as  in  Wdlic-JVaslle*  ^'King's  Covenanter, 
come  if  ye  dare  venture,"  is  the  cry  made. 

This  game  has  had  its  origin,  it  would  seem,  dur- 
ing the  troubles  under  Charles  I. 

KING'S  CUSHION,  a  seat  formed  by  two  per- 
sons, each  of  whom  grasps  the  wrist  of  his  left 
hand  with  the  right,  while  he  lays  hold  of  the 
right  wrist  of  his  companion  with  his  left  hand, 
and  vice  versa^  Loth. 
This  is  properly  a  sort  of  play  among  children, 

who  while  carrying  one  in  this  manner,  repeat  the 

following  rhyme ; 

Lend  me  a  pin  to  stick  i*  my  thumb. 
To  carry  the  lady  to  London  town. 
It  is,  however,  oflen  used  as  a  substitute  for  a 

chair  in  conveying  adult  persons  from  one  place  to 

another,  especially  when  infirm.     In  other  counties, 

as  in  Fife,  it  is  called  Queen's  Cushion,  and  Queen 

Chair;  in  Loth,  also  Cat's  carriage. 

"  He  QPorteous]  was  now  mounted  on  the  hands 

of  two  of  the  rioters,  clasped  together  so  as  to  form 

what  is  called  in  Scotland  the  King's  Cushion."  Heart 

M.  Loth.  i.  168. 

KING'S  ELLWAND,the  constellation  properly 
called  Orion's  Girdle,  Roxb.,  Clydes. 
"  Yonder  the  king's  ellwand  already  begun  to  bore 

the  hill ;  ay,  there's  ane  o'  the  goud  knobs  out  o' 

sight  already."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  26l . 

KING'S  HOOD,  KiNG-HooD,  s.    1.  The  second 

of  the  foiu:  stomachs,  &c.]  Add ; 
2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  great  gut,  Gall. 
-^Right  o'er  the  steep  he  leans. 
When  his  welUplenish'tl  king-kood  voiding  needs. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  3. 
This  is  a  Teut.  designation.    Koningkshoqfd,  ven- 
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tricult  bubuli  pars  posterior ;  Kilian.   This  literally 

signifies^  '^  the  king's  head." 

KING'S  KEYS.     V.  Keys. 

To  KINK,  V.  n.  1.  To  labour  for  breath.]  Add; 

5.  To  puke;  an  oblique  sense  of  the  term,  as  in 

the  chin-cough  what  is  called  the  kink  often 

produces  vomiting ;  Dumfir. 

Now,  Gibby  coost  ae  look  behin', 

Wi'  eyes  wi'  fainness  blinkin. 
To  spae  the  weather  by  the  sin. 
But  couldna  stan'  for  kinkin 
Rainbows,  that  day. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  18. 
Kink,  s.    1.  A  violent  fit  of  coughing,  &c.]  /n- 

sert^  as  sense 
2.  A  regular  fit  of  the  chin-cough,  S. 
S.  A  convulsive  fit  of  laughter.]  -idd/ 

"  I  gae  a  sklent  wi'  my  ee  to  Donald  Roy  Mac- 
pherson,  and  he  was-  fa'n  into  a  kink  o'  laughing." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  24. 
4.  A  faint,  a  swoon,  Ettr.  For. 

— "  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  light,  he  rolled  over, 
and  fainted. — *  My  masters,  it  is  nae  for  naething 
that  the  honest  man's  gane  away  in  a  kink;  for,  when 
I  held  up  the  bonnet,  I  saw  a  dead  man  riding  on  a 
horse  close  at  his  side."  Perils  of  Man,  i.  310,  311. 
To  Gae  in  ae  Kink,  to  go  at  once  like  one  who 

goes  off  in  a  convulsive  laugh,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Belt  on  bow,  buckler,  and  brand,  and  stand  for 
life,  limb,  gear,  and  maidhood,  or  a's  gane  in  ae  kink." 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  203. 
KiNK-HosT,  s.     The  hooping-cough,  S.]  Add; 

The  inhabitants  of  Galloway  have  a  cure  which 
seems  peculiar  to  that  district. 

"  Kenkhoasi,  the  chin-cough.  To  cure  this,  the 
mothers  put  their  children  through  the  happers  of 
mills,  when  they  fancy  it  leaves  them."  Gall.  Encycl. 

KINK,  s,   1.  A  bend  in  the  bole  of  a  tree,  Ayrs. 

2.  In  a  general  sense,  a  bending  of  any  kind,  ibid. 
This  must  be  originally  the  same  with  Kinsch, 

Kinchy  as  denoting  the  twist  or  doubling  given  to  a 

rope ;  Belg.  kink,  a  bend. 

KiNKiT,  part.  pa.  When  two  ropes,  or  the 
different  folais  of  one  rope,  which  have  been 
firmly  twisted,  are  let  loose,  so  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spring  given  in  untwisting,  knots 
are  formed  on  different  parts  of  the  rope  or  fold, 
it  is  said  to  be  kinkit ;  Fife. 

KINKEN,  s.    A  small  barrel,  a  cag.]  Add ; 

This  measure,  I  am  informed,  is  in  Aberdeen  equi- 
valent to  a  peck. 

The  unquestionable  origin  is  Teut.  kindehen,  kin^ 
neken,  vasculum,  octava  pars  cadi.     Kilian  refers  to 
E.  kylderkin.    Thus  the  term  originally  denoted  the 
eighth  part  of  a  hogshead. 
KINKYNE,  *.     Kind,  S.     V.  Kin. 

The  reduplication  seems  used  for  emphasis.  Thus 
aw  kin  kind  seems  properly  to  signify,  "  every  kyhd 
possible,"  or  "  imaginable ;"  nae  kin  kyne,  no  kind 
whatsoever;   q.  every,— or  no, — sort  of  kind. 
KINSCH,  s.     Apparently,  kindred.]  Add; 

In  an  edit,  of  The  Cherry  and  the  Slae,  modernized, 
&C.  by  S.  D.  Aberd.  179^,  kinsch  is  expl.  **  cow-cat^ 
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tie."  But  whether  the  word  is,  or  has  been,  used  in 

this  sense,  I  know  not. 

KINSCH,  KiNCH,  s.    1.  The  twist  or  doubling 

given  to  a  cord  or  rope.]  Add; 
S.  ^^  A  cross  rope  capped  about  one  stretched 

along,  and  tightening  it  ;^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
8.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  ^^  an  advantage  unex* 
pectedly  ootained  ;^  Ibid. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  £.  kenk,  a  sea- 
term.  *'  Kenks  are  doublings  in  a  cable  or  rope, 
when  it  does  not  run  smooth  when  it  is  handed  in 
or  out ;  also  when  any  rope  makes  turns,"  &c.  Phil- 
lips.    Sw.  kink,  id. 

We  may  add  that  there  are  several  Isl.  words  which 
seem  allied;  Aeitg-r  curvatura,  king-r  id.,  king^ia  in- 
curvare.  Ad  kippa  kings,  curvum  ad  se  raptare  ali- 
quem.  This,  although  differing  in  sense,  is  nearly 
fdlied  in  sound  to  our  phrase,  to  hep  kinsches. 
To  KiKscH,  V.  a..]  Define; — 1.  To  tighten  a  rope 

by  twisting  it  with  a  rack-pin,  S.]  Add; 
2.  To  cast  a  single  knot  on  tne  end  of  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  of  a  web ;  a  term  commonly  used  by 
weavers  in  the  northern  counties  of  S. 
To  Kep  kinches,  a  metaph.  phrase,  signifying 
to  meet  any  particular  exigence;  to  manage  any 
thing  dextrously,  when  the  conduct  of  one  per- 
son ought  to  correspond  to  that  of  another,  or 
when  the  act  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances ;  as,  I  canna  kep  kinches  wP  him, 
Stirlings. 

The  phrase  seems  borrowed  from  a  work  in  which 
two  persons  are  engaged  that  the  one  may  assist  the 
other ;  as,  in  packing  a  bale  of  goods,  or  perhaps  in 
twisting  ropes. 

KiNscu-PiN,  8.     A  pin  or  stick  used  in  twisdng 
the  ropes  which  bind  any  thing  together,  to 
(^make  tnem  firmer,  S. ;  Rack-pin  synon. 
KINSH,  s.    A  lever,  such  as  is  used  in  quarry- 
ing stones,  or  in  raising  them,  Roxb. ;  synon. 
Pinch,  Punch. 

This  term  has  probably  had  a  C.B.  origin.   As  £. 
lever  is  from  Fr.  lev-er,  Lat.  lev-are,  to  lift  up,  to 
raise ;  perhaps  kinsh  may  be  allied  to  cwn-u,  to  arise, 
transitively  used  as  signifying  to  raise.    Or  it  might 
be  traced  to  cynnwys  compressus,  cynnhwys-o  com- 
pingere ;  although  I  am  disposed  to  prefer  cyn,  cu- 
neus,  a  lever  being  used  nearly  as  a  wedge.  This  in 
Ir.  and  Gael,  assumes  the  form  of  gin,  ginn. 
KINTYE,  s.    The  roof-tree,  Fife ;  a  term  used 
by  those  who  are  of  Highland  descent. 
Gael,  ceann,  the  head,  and  iighe,  genitive,  of  the 
house. 
KIP,  s.     Haste,  hurry,  Ettr.  For. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  kipp^a  raptare ;  or  Dan. 
kipp-er^  to  pant,  to  leap. 

KIP,  s.  "  Ane  litill  kip;""  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535, 
y.  15,  p.  82. 

Kip  denotes  a  hook,  also,  a  jutting  point,  Ettr.  For. 

KIP,  Kipp,  s.   1.  A  sharp-pointed  hill,  Tweedd. 

**  The  Kipps,  above  this,  are  remarkably  steep  and 

pointed  hills."  Armstrong.  V.  Notes  to  Pennecuik's 

Descr.  Tweedd.  p.  228. 

**  I  hae  sax  score  o'  Scots  queys  that  are  outlyers. 
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If  I  let  the  king^s  ellwand  ower  the  hill,  I^  hae  them 
to  seek  frae  the  kips  o'  Kale."   Perils  of  Man,  i.  26l. 

*'  When  I  saw  tne  bit  crookit  moon  come  stealing 
o'er  the  kipps  of  Bower-hope-Law,  an'  thraw  her 
dead  yellow  light  on  the  hills  o'  Meggat,  I  fand  the 
very  nature  and  the  heart  within  me  changed." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  35. 
2.  Those  parts  of  a  mountain  which  resemble  rouud 

knobs,  jutting  out  by  the  side  of  the  cattle-path, 

are  called  kipps,  Avrs. 

Isl.  kipp~r  signifies  interstitimn  loci ;  but  in  sense 
our  term  seems  more  allied  to  kepp^r  tumor,  extu- 
berantia,  q.  a  tumor  on  a  hiU.     C.B.  cefn,  a  hill. 
KiPPiE,  s.     A  small  hill,  South  of  S. 
To  KIP,  V,  n.     To  be  turned  up  at  the  points ; 

spoken  of  the  horns  of  cattle,  Clydes. 
To  Kip  np,  v,  a.    To  turn  up ;  as,  the  side  of  a 

hat  or  bonnet.  A  kipped  up  nose,  a  nose  cocked 

up,  Roxb.,  Mearns. 
KiPPiE,  KippiT,  adf.     A  kippie  cow,  a  cow  with 

horns  turning  upwards,  ibid. 

Isl.  kipp-a  upp,  in  fascieulos  colligere. 
Kip-NEBBiT,  adj.  Synon.  mthKip-nosed,  Ettr.  For. 
KiP-NosEJ),  adj.   Having  the  nosed  turned  up  at 

the  point,  S. ;  having  what  is  called  in  vulgar 

E.  a  puff  nose. 
KIP,  J.  A  term  denoting  any  thing  that  is  beaked. 

V.  Kipper. 
KIP,  s.     A  cant  term  for  a  brothel,  Clydes. 

It  may,  however,  be  corr.  from  Belg.  kuf,  id. 
To  KIP,  V,  a.    To  take  the  property  of  another 

by  fraud  or  violence.]  Ada; 

"  Kyppinge  or  hentinge.  Raptus."  Prompt  Parv. 

C.B.  ctp-iaw,  to  snatch,  to  take  off  suddenly;  cfp, 
a  sudden  snatch. 

KYPE,  s.    1.  A  small  round  hole  made  in  the 

ground  by  boys,  in  one  of  their  games  at  mar^ 

lies  or  taw,  Aberd. 
S.  Transferred,  as  a  name,  to  that  particular  game 

which  requires  this  hole,  ibid. 

Teut.  kip,  decipula ;  as  perhaps  being  originally 
meant  for  a  hazard  or  snare.  Isl.  kipper,  inter sti- 
tium  loci. 

KYPIE,  s,     A  man  who  uses  his  left  hand  in- 
stead of  the  right,  Lanarks. ;  corresponding  with 

Lat.  scaevus.  Corr.,  perhaps,  from  C.B.  chzviih* 

PPAGE,  s,]    Insert,  as  sense 
1.  The  company  sailing  on  board  a  diip,  whether 

passengers  or  mariners. 

"  That  the  provest,  baillies,  &c.  vesie  and  consid-i 
der  diligentlie  how  mekill  flesche  may  serve  euerie 
schip  and  thair  kippage  for  that  present  veyage,  and 
according  to  die  nowmer  of  the  kippage  &  cumpanie 
appoint  to  euerie  schip  sa  mony  barrellis  or  puntionis 
[[puncheons]]  as  for  tiiat  present  veyage  sidl  suffici- 
ently  serve  thame  to  the  first  port  thay  ar  frauchtit 
to."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  104,  Equips 
paigCy  Acts  printed  A.  1579- 

Kippage  and  Keippage  occur  in  Aberd«  Reg. ;  but 
no  hint  is  given  as  to  the  connexion. 

This  is  not  from  the  £.  word,  which  is  not  used 
in  a  similar  sense^  but  from  Fr.  equipage  £un  navire, 
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"  most  properly,  her  mariners,  andsouldiers  ;**  Cotgr.. 
i.  e.  those  on  board  a  vessel. 

The  use  of  this  term  in  our  records,  especially  as 
expl.  by  the  Black  Letter  Acts,  shews  how  kippage 
had  come  to  be  applied  in  the  sense  which  it  stdl 
bears.  This  has  undoubtedly  been  by  an  oblique- 
use  of  the  word  in  its  more  general  sense ;  as  de- 
noting the  bustle  or  disorder  caused  in  a  house  by 
the  arrival  of  some  person  of  distinction  with  a  great 
equipage  or  retinue. 
S.  Discorder,  confusion,  S.]  Add ; 

**  We  serve  the  family  wi'  bread,  and  he  settles  wi' 
huz  ilka  week^-only  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage, 
when  we  sent  him  a  book  instead  of  the  nick^sticks." 
Antiquary,  i.  321.     "  Turmoil,"  Gl. 
3.  It  often  denotes  the  expression  or  symptoms  of 

a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

''  The  Colonel's  in  an  unco  kippage,  said  Mrs. 
Flockhart  to  Evan  as  he  descended ;  *  1  wish  he 
may  be  weel, — ^the  very  veins  on  his  brent  brow  are 
swelled  like  whip-cord."     Waverley,  iii.  77. 

It  may  also  bear  this  sense  in  the  following  passage. 

"  Only  dinna  pit  yotursel  into  a  kippage,  and  ex-, 
pose  yoursel  before  the  weans,  or  before  the  Mar-, 
quia,  when  ye  gang  down  bye. — The  best  and  warst 
is  just  that  the  tower  is  standing  hail  and  feer,  as 
safe  and  as  empty  as  when  ye  left  it"  Bride  <^  Lam-< 
mermoor,  ii.  289.     '^  Kippage — ^passion,"  GL 

To  be  in  an  unco  kippage,  to  be  highly  offended 
or  displeased.  South  of  S. 
KIPPER,*.     1.]  Add; 

I  find  that  the  term  kipper,  as  used  by  fishers,  pro» 
perly  denotes  the  male  fish.  South  of  S.,  Annandale. 
This  fact  is  unfavourable  to  the  idea  of  the  term  h^^ 
ing  derived  from  Teut  kipp-en  to  spawn  ;  as  from 
the  act  of  spawning  the  female  is  denominated  a 
Shedder.  Another  etymon  is  assigned  for  the  first  of 
these  terms.  Kip  is.  used  in  the  South  of  S.  to  de- 
note any  thing  that  is  beaked  or  turned  up.;  and  I  am. 
assured,  by  Siose  who  have  paid  attention  to  the- 
subject,  that  every  full-grown  male  salmon  has  a 
beak. 

Kipperm&y  therefore  literally  signify,  "  a  beaked 
fish."  Kip  has  a  similar  sense  in  S.  V.  Kip-noseo. 
Isl.  kipr^a  is  to  contract.  But  it  rather  seems  allied 
to  Germ,  kiffe,  kippe,  summitas,  extremitas,  promi*^ 
nentia  cujuscunque  rei,  Wachter. 
KippEB-KosE,  8,   A  beaked  or  hooked  nose,  Ettr. 

For. 

*'  This  scene  went  on-~the  friar  standing  before 
the  fiame,  and  Tam  and  Gibbie,  with  their  long  kip' 
per  noses,  peeping  aver  his  shoulder."  Perils  of  Man, 
ii.  50. 

This  application  is  understood  to  be  borrowed  fronit 
what  is  properly  called  the  kipper  or  male  salmon* 
often,  especially  during  the  spawning  season,  having 
his  nose  beaked  down  like  a  bird's  bill. 
KIPPING  LYNE. 

^  Item,  ane  long  fishing  Ijrne,  mounted  for  dry ves, 
and  three  kipping  fynes*"  Depred.  on  the  Clan  Camp* 
bell,  p.  104. 

Perhaps  from  Teut  kip  decipula,  as  denoting  a 
grin  for  catching  fish.  Dryves  may  signify  that  the 
line  was  meant  for  floating ;  Teut  drifv^n  fiuctuare* 
superuatare. 
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KIPPLEi  s.    A  rafter,  Roxb.    V.  Couple. 
To  EipPLE  tOj  V.  a.   To  fasten  together,  to  cou- 
ple, S.O. 
Yer  bonny  verses,  wi*  yer  will, 

Hae  hit  my  taste  exactly ; 
Whar  rhime  to  rhime,  wi'  kanny  skill. 
Ye  kipple  to  compactly. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  75. 
KiPPLE-FiT,  s.    Thejbot  or  lower  part  of  a  raft- 
er, S.O. 
The  cloken  hen,  when  frae  the  kipple-Jit 
She  breaks  her  tether,  to  the  midden  rina 
Wi'  a  her  burda  about  her,  fyking  fain 
To  scrape  for  mauks.— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5.     V.  Couple. 
KiPPLE-HOE,  «.     A  straight  piece  of  wood  laid 
across  the  top  of  the  coiiple  or  rafter,  the  top 
being  covered  with^oZ  so  as  to  form  the  angle, 
Roxb.     V.  How,  Hou,  s. 
KIR,  ad/.     1.  Cheerful,  &c.]  Add; 

"  Kirr,  blythe,  cheerful,  &c. ,-  a  person  so  inclined 
is  said  to  be  a  Atr  body."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Olaf  III.  king  of  Norway,  A.  IO67,  was  surnamed 
Kyrre,  or  the  Peaceable.  V.  Pink.  Enquiry,  ii.  SSQ, 

Germ,  kir,  tractable,  mild,  kirr^en,  kirr  machen, 
to  assuage,  to  mitigate;  Isl.  ktfrr,  tranquil^  placid, 
kyrr^a  pacare,  kyrr^az  mitescere. 
%.  Fond,  amorous,  wanton.  Gall.,  Ayrs«,  Dumfn 
— —  Syne,  at  his  heels,  in  troops' 
The  rest  rin  brattlin  after,  kir  and  crouse. 
Like  couts  an'  fillies  starting  frae  a  post. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  25. 
There  is  no  evidence,  that  the  term,  in  other  nor« 
them  languages,  has  been  used  in  a  bad  sense. 
3.  Conseauential,  Dumfr. ;  as,  ^*  He  looks  as  kir 
as  a  rabbit.'^ 
The  journeymen  were  a'  sae  gaucy, 
Th'  apprentices  sae  kir  and  saucy,— 
Th'  applauding  heart  o'  mony  a  lassie 
Was  stown  awa'. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  23. 
C.B.  cirUaw  signifies  to  cherish. 

KIRK,  KiRKE,  s.]  1.  D^ne  ; — The  true  catho- 
lic church,  including  ail  on  earth  who  hold  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of.  Christianity. 
"  It  is  ane  thing  maist  requisite,  that  the  true  IGrk 
be  decerned  fra  the  filthie  synagogues,"  &;c.as  inDicx. 
*'  The  Kirk  of  God  is  sumetymes  largelie  takin, 
for  all  them  that  professe  the  evangill  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  so  it  is  a  company  and  fellowship  not  onely  of  the 
godly,  but  also  of  hypocrites  professing  al wayis  out- 
wardly ane  true  religion."    Second  Buik  of  Disc.  c.  i. 
2.  The  church  invisible,  consisting  of  all  who  are 
true  believers,  to  whatever  society  they  belong ; 
or  whether  they  be  in  heaven  or  yet  on  earth. 
— "  Sa  do  we  maist  constantly  beleeve,  that  from 
the  beginning  there  hes  bene,  and  now  is,  and  to  the 
end  of  the  warld  sail  be,  ane  IRrk,  that  is  to  say,  ane 
company  and  multitude  of  men  chosen  of  God,  who 
rightly  worship  and  imbrace  him  be  trew  faith  in 
Christ  Jesus, — quhilk  Kirk  is  catholike,  that  is,  uni- 
versal, because  it  conteinis  the  elect  of  all  ages,  of 
all  realmes,  nations  and  tongues :-— out  of  the  quhilk 
Kirk  there  is  nouther  lyfe,  nor  eternall  felidtie.— Thi3 
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KSrk  is  invisible,  knawen  onelie  to  God,  quha  alane 
knawis  whome  he  hes  chosen ;  and  comprehends  als- 
weill — ^the  elect  that  be  departed,  commonlie  called 
the  Kirk  Triumphant,  and  they  that  yit  live  and  fecht 
against  sinne  and  Sathan,  as  sail  live  hereafter."  Scots 
Conf.  of  Faith,  c.  16. 

'^The  JGrk  is  takin  in  three  different  senses.-— 
Uther  tymes  it  is  takin  for  the  godlie  and  elect  onlie." 
Second  B.  of  Disc.  c.  i.  §  1. 
8.  A  body  of  christians  adhering  to  one  doctrine, 

government,  and  worship. 

"  The  notes  therefore  of  the  trew  Kirk  of  God, 
we  beleeve,  confesse,  and  avow  to  be,  first,  the  trew 
preaching  of  the  worde  of  God.— Secundly,  the  right 
administration  of  the  sacraments  of  Christ  Jesus.— 
Last,  ecclesiastical  discipline  uprightlie  ministred« 
as  Goddis  worde  prescribes. — ^Wheresoever  then  thir 
former  notes  are  seene,  and  of  ony  time  continue,— 
th«re,  without  all  doubt,  is  the  trew  Kirk  of  Christ." 
Scots  Conf.  of  Faith,  c.  18. 

4.  The  church  of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from 
other  reformed  churches,  or  from  that  of  Rome. 
'«  We  believe  with  our  heartis, — ^that  this  only  is 

the  trew  christian  faith  and  religion, — quhilk  is  now 
—received,  believed  and  defendit  by  monie  and  sun- 
drie  notabil  kirkis  and  realmes,  but  chiefly  be  the 
Kirke  of  Scotland.~^And  finallie,  we  detest  all  his  vain 
allegories,  ritis,  signes,  and  traditions  brought  in 
p.  e.  into]  the  kirk,  without  or  againis  the  word  of 
God,  and  "doctrine  of  this  trew  reformed  Kirk,"  Ge-« 
neral  Conf.  of  Faith,  A.  1580;  Dunlop's  Coll.  Conf. 
ii  104.,  106. 

"  Therefore  it  is^  that  in  our  Kirk  our  ministers 
tak  publick  Sc  particular  examination  of  the  knaw- 
ledge  and  conversation  of  sik  as  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Table  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Scots  Conf.  of  Faith, 
c.  SS. 

"  The  6  Act  Pari.  1,  &c.  declares  the  ministers  of 
the  blessed  evangell,  &c.  and  the  people  that  pro- 
fessed Christ  as  he  was  then  offered  in  the  evangell, 
-—to  be  the  true  and  holie  Erk  of  Christ  Jesus 
within  this  realme."     National  Cov.  A.  1638. 

"  Therefore  it  is  that  we  fiee  the  doctrine  of  the  Pa*, 
pistical  ISrk  in  participatioun  of  their  sacraments." 
Scots  Conf.  c.  22. 

The  latter  is  also  denominated  the  Pop^s  Kirke. 

"  Act  46,  &c.  doe  condemne  all  baptism  conforme 
to  the  Pope's  Ktrke,  and  the  idolatrie  of  the  Masse." 
Nat.  Cov.  ut  sup.  Coll.  of  Conf.  ii.  126. 

5.  A  particular  congregation,  assembling  in  one 
place  for  the  worship  of  God,  as  distinguished 
from  the  whole  body  of  the  church,,  S., 

"  The  minister  may  appoint  unto  him  a  day  when 
the  whole  Kirk  convenes  together,  that  in  presence 
of  all  he  may  testify  his.  repentance,"  &c.  First  B., 
Disc.  c.  9,  §  4. 

"  Every  several  Kirk  must  provide  for  tlie  poore 
within  itself."     Ibid.  c.  5,  §  6. 

'Mil.  Assembly,  March  147|-  Sess.  6.  ordains  all 
and  sundrie  superintendants  and  commissionars  to 
plant  Kirks,"  ice.    Acts,  CoU.  of  Conf  iL  750. 

"  There— is  the  trew  Krk  of  Christ— Not  that 
universall,  of  quhilk  we  have  before  spoken,  bot  par- 
ticular, sik  as  wes  at  Corinthus,  Galatia,  Ephesus, 
and  other  places,  in  quhilk  the  ministrie  wes  planted 
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be  Paull,  and  were  of  himself  named  the  Kirks  of 
God;  and  sik Kirks,  we  the  inhabitantis  of  the  realme 

of  Scotland ^professis  our  selfis  to  have  in  our  cit- 

ties,  townes,  and  places^  reformed,  for  the  doctrine 
taucht  in  our  Kirkis,  conteined  in  the  writen  worde 
of  God,"  &c.     Scots  Conf.  c,  18. 

Hence,  in  the  Notes,  the  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament then  in  use,  is  quoted  in  the  different  places, 
— 1  Cor.  i.  2.  and  2  Cor.  i.  2.  "  Unto  the  congre- 
gacyon  of  God  whych  is  at  Corinthus." — Gal.  i.  2. 
Unto  the  congregacyons  of  Galacia.  Acts  xx.  1?.  And 
from  Myleton  he  sent  messengers  to  Ephesus,  and 
called  the  elders  of  the  congregacyon" 
6.  The  term  Kirk  is  frequently  applied  to  ecclesi- 
astical judicatories  of  different  denominations. 
1.)  It  sometimes  denotes  those  who  hold  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  in  any  particular  congregation,  collectively 
viewed,  in  contradistinction  from  the  congregation 
itself,  and  from  all  who  are  only  private  christians. 
This  use  of  the  term  is  coeval  with  our  reformation. 
"  The  Kirk  of  God — is  takin  sumtymes  for  them 
that  exercise  spiritual  function  amongis  the  congre- 
gation of  them  that  professe  the  truth.  The  Kirke 
in  this  last  sense  hes  a  certaine  power  grantit  be  God, 
according  to  the  quhilk  it  uses  a  proper  jurisdiction 
and  govemement,  exerciseit  to  the  confort  of  the 
hole  Kirk."     Sec.  Buik  of  Disc.  c.  1. 

"  The  first  kynde  and  sort  of  Assemblies,  although 
they  be  within  particular  congregations,  yet  they 
exerce  the  power,  authoritie  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Kirk  with  mutuall  consent,  and  therefore  beir  sum- 
tyme  the  name  of  the  Kirk,"     Sec.  Buik  of  Disc. 

c.  7« 

"  The  quhilk  day  the  Kirk  p.  e.  the  Session]  or- 
danis  the  officer  to  warne  bothe  the  Aide  Kirk,  and 
also  the  New,  to  be  present  the  next  Setterday." 
Buik  of  the  IGrk,  for  Session]  of  Cannogait,  April 
21,  1566. 

A.  l6l3,  June  18  and  19,  the  Auld  Session  of  Ca- 
nongate  is  required  to  meet  with  the  New  on  the 
20th ;  and  when  they  actually  meet»  the  Minute 
begins  thus  :  "  20  June  l6l3.  The  quhilk  day  the 
Session  ressavit  the  answers  of  the  Auld  Kirk,"  &c. 

The  phraseology,  Auld  Aud  New  Kirk,  signifies  the 
Old  and  New  Session ;  as  the  language  refers  to  the 
custom  which  then  prevailed  of  electing  the  session 
annually. 

In  the  record  of  the  Session  of  Edinburgh  also, 
the  phrase,  Auld  Kirk,  is  used  to  distinguish  the  Ses- 
sion as  it  was  constituted  during  the  preceding  year, 
with  particular  reference  to  the  elders  and  deacons 
who  had  vacated  their  seats  to  make  way  for  others : 
and,  on  questions  viewed  as  momentous,  they  were, 
at  least  occasionally,  called  in  as  assessors. 

'*  The  Ministeris,  eldaris  and  deaconis  of  the  Par^ 

ticular  Kirk, ane  greit  number  of  the  brether  of 

tlie  Auld  iiCir^,— eflir  long  ressoning  had  thairin, 
the  said  Kirk  and  brethering  concludes  and  decarnis," 
<&c.     Buik  Gen.  Kirk. 

The  reason  of  this  practice  is  obvious.  It  being 
declared  that  "  eldaris,  anis  lawfully  callit  to  the 
office, — may  not  leive  it  again,"  the  change  of  per- 
sons was  chiefly  meant  that  one  part  of  them  might 
"  reliefe  another  for  a  reasonable  space."  Sec.  fiuik 
of  Disc.  c.  6,  J  2. 
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2))  These  Sessions  were  origitially  denominated 
Particular  Kirks. 

''  Assemblies  ar  of  four  sortis.  For  aither  ar  they 
o£  particular  Kirks  and  congregations  ane  or  ma,  or 
of  a  province,  or  of  ane  hail  nation,  or  of  all  and 
divers  nations  professing  one  Jesus  Christ."  Sec. 
Buik  Disc.  c.  7,  J  2. 

From  the  passage  quoted  from  the  Sec.  Buik  of 
Discipline,  a  little  above,  it  would  appear  that  the 
designation,  particular  kirks,  came  to  be  applied  td 
Sessions,  because  these  were  the  courts  which  im- 
mediately possessed  ecclesiastical  authority  "  within 
particular  congregations." 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  phrase. 
Particular  Kirk,  was  not  so  strictly  understood  as 
Session  or  Kirk-Session  in  our  time ;  as  the  latter  al- 
most universally  denotes  the  office-bearers  in  one 
particular  congregation.  Our  reformers  did  not 
make  any  absolute  distinction  between  the  particU" 
/ar  kirk  in  reference  to  a  single  congregation,  and 
that  which  had  the  oversight  of  several  congregations 
adjacent  to  each  other ;  or  in  other  words,  between 
a  particular  elderschip  and  what  we  now  call  a  Pres-^ 
hytery.     For  they  say  ; 

"  When  we  speik  of  the  elders  of  the  particular 
congregations,  we  mein  not  that  every  particular 
parish  Kirk  can,  or  may  have  their  awin  particular 
Elderschips,  specially  to  land  wart,  bot  we  think  thrie 
or  four,  mae  or  fewar  particular  Kirks  may  have  one 
common  Elderschip  to  them  all,  to  judge  their  eccle- 
siasticall  causes. — The  power  of  thir  jMir^tcv/br  Elder^^ 
schips,  is  to  use  diligent  labours  in  the  boundis  com- 
mittit  to  thair  charge,  that  the  Kirks  be  kepit  in  gude 
order,"  Sec.     Sec.  Buik  of  Disc,  c  7.  §  10,  11. 

As  the  Session  of  Edinburgh  is  often  called  the 
Kirk,  BO  also  the  Particular  Kirk,  as  contradistinguish* 
ed  from  the  General  Assembly,  denominated  the  Ge- 
neral  or  Univetsal  Kirk. 

"  Johnne  M'Call,  &c.  gaiff  in  their  supplicaciounes 
befor  the  Minister,  eldaris  Sc  deaconis ; — and  thare« 
for  wes  content  to  ressaue  the  iniunctaones  of  the  Kirk, 
of  the  quhilk  the  tennor  followis."  Buik  Gen. 
Kirk. 

"  Crystiane  Oliphant  vedow  being  ordanit  be  the 
examinotiris  of  the  quarteris  for  the  tyme  to  comper 
this  day  befoir  the  particular  kirk  to  answer  to  sic 
thingis  as  suld  be  inquyrit  of  her,  quha  compeirit,'* 
&c.     Ibid. 

"  The  said  day  the  haill  brethering  (i.  e.  of  the  Ge- 
nerallAssemblay), being  conuenit  in  the  saidtolbuith, 
the  particular  kirk  being  also  callit  and  compeirand,'^ 
&c.     Ibid. 

Compeirit  Masteris  Johnne  Spottiswod  superin- 
tendj^ant  of]  Laudiane,  and  Dauid  Lyndisay  minis- 
ter in  Leyth,  and  Johne  Brand  minister  of  Haly- 
rudhous,  as  commissionaris  send  from  the  Generall 
Kirk  of  this  realme,  and  offerit  them  reddie  to  ad- 
ioyne  with  the  Ministeris,  eldaris  and  deaconis  of 
Edinbufrgh^  for  taking  off  tryall  and  cognesioun  of 
sclander,"  &c.     Ibid. 

The  Session  of  Edinburgh  is  also  sometimes  called 
the  Particular  Assemhlie. 

"  Anent  the  mater  of  Robert  Gurlayis  repentance, 
— the  modificatipune  thairof  being  remittitbe  the  Gfe- 
neral  Kirk  to  the  Particular  Assemhlie  of  the  Minis* 
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teris^  eldaris  and  deaconis^  thay  all  in  ane  voce^"  &c. 
Ibid. 

There'was  a  deviation  from  this  phraseology  in  the 
practice  of  Edinburgh^  whether  from  a  claim  of  su- 
periority as  being  the  metropolis,  or  from  the  great 
number  of  members^  does  not  appear.  As  the  mi- 
nisters and  elders  of  the  different  parishes  have  still 
formed  one  collective  body,  now  called  the  General 
Session,  the  name.  Particular  Kirk,  seems  gradually 
to  have  given  place  to  that  of  the  General  Kirk;  and 
their  record  was  hence  called  the  Buik  of  the  Ge-* 
neral  Kirk,  The  designation,  however,  which  they 
take  to  themselves,  in  this  record,  is  either  that  of 
the  Kirk,  or  the  Kirk  of  Edinburgh.  This  alternates 
with  "  the  Ministeris^  eldaris  and  deaconis." 

3.)  The  term  very  often  occurs,  as  by  way  of  emi- 
nence denoting  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland. 

*'  Assembly,  Aprile  1581,  Sess.  9.  Anent  the  Con- 
fession laitlie  set  furth  be  the  Kings  Majesties  pro- 
clamatione,  and  subscribit  be  his  Hcines  ;  the  Kirk, 
in  ane  voyce,  acknawledges  the  said  Confession  to  be 
ane  trew,  christian,  and  faithfuU  Confession,"  &c. 
Coll.  Conf.  ii.  101. 

"  For  thir  causes, the  Kirk  presently  assera- 

blit,hes  statute  and  ordainit,  that  all  sic  offenders  sail 
be  called  hereafter,  be  the  superintendants, — to  com- 
peir  before  them  in  their  synodal  conventions."  Act 
Ass.  1570-1.     Coll,  Conf.  ii.  75  i. 

This  term  is  used  as  equivalent  to  Assembly,  which 
is  sometimes  conjoined  with  it  as  explanatory. 

"  The  Kirk  and  Assembly  present  hes  enjoynit 
and  concludit,  that  all  ministers  and  pastors  within 
their  bounds — executthe  tenor  of  his  Majesties  pro- 
damatione."     Acts  Ass.  Oct.  1581,  Sess.  5. 

The  General  Assembly  early  received  the  name  of 
the  Universal  Kirk  of  Scotland,  Hence  their  records 
are  denominated  the  Buik  of  the  Universal  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  At  times  they  take  the  designation  of  the 
haill  Kirk  ;  although  I  hesitate,  whether  this  is  not 
rather  to  be  viewed  as  in  some  instances  regarding 
their  unanimity  in  the  decision,  than  the  universal 
authority  of  the  asssembly. 

There  is  one  passage,  however,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

"  The  nationall  Assemblie,  qnhilk  is  generall  to  us, 
is  a  lawfull  convention  of  the  haill  Kirks  of  the 
realm  or  nation,  where  it  is  usit  and  gatherit  for  the 
common  affaires  of  the  Kirk  ;  and  may  be  callit  the 
generall  elderschip  of  the  haill  Kirk  within  the  realme." 
Sec  Buik  of  Disc.  c.  7>  J  21. 

"  Anent  the  mareing  of  the  queen  with  the  Earl 
Bothwell  be  Adam  callit  B.  of  Orkney,  the  haill  Kirk 
findis,  that  he  transgressit  the  act  of  the  Kirk  in 
mareing  the  divorcit  adulterer.  And  tharefore  de- 
pry  ves  him  fra  all  functioun  of  the  ministrie  con  forme 
to  the  tenor  of  the  act  maid  thairupon,  ay  &  quhill 
the  Kirk  be  satisfeit  of  the  sclander  coramittit  be 
him."  Buik  of  Univ.  Kirk,  Dec.  30,  1 567. 
7.  The  church  viewed  as  established  by  law,  or 

oSl  legally  connected  with  the  state,  S. 

^  Declaris,  that  there  is  na  vther  face  of  Kirk, 
nor  vther  face  of  religioun,  then  is  present! ie,  be  the 
fauour  of  God,  establishit  within  this  realme,  and 
that  thair  be  na  vther  iurisdictioun  ecclesiasticall  ac- 
knawledgit  within  this  realme  vther  then  that  quhilk 
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is  and  salbe  within  the  samyne  Kirk:*  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1579,  Ed.  1814,  III.  188. 

— '*  The  renewing  of  the  National  Covenants  and 
oath  of  this  Kirk  and  Kingdom,  in  February  I688, 
was  most  necessare."    Assembly  Glasg.  Sess.  26. 

— ^"  There  resteth  nothing  for  crouning  of  his 
Majesties  incomparable  goodness  towards  us,  but 
that  all  the  members  of  this  Kirk  and  Kingdom  be 
joyned  in  one  and  the  same  Confession  and  Covenant 
with  God,  with  the  Kings  Majestic,  and  amongst  our- 
selves." Act  Ass.  Edin.  I639.  Coll.  Conf.  ii.  115. 
Give^  as  sense 

8.  A  house  appropriated  for  public  worship,  S.] 
Add;  Kyrlc,  A.Bor. 

"  We  detest  and  refuse — his  canonization  of  men, 
— worshipping  of  imagerie,  reliques,  and  crocis  ;  de- 
dicating of  kirkis,  altares,  dayes."  Gen.  Conf.  of 
Faith,  A.  1580. 

*'  The  principall  and  maist  commodious  Kirks  to 
stand,  and  be  repairit  sufficiently ; — and  the  uther 
Kirks,  quhilk  ar  not  fund  necessar,  may  be  sufierit 
to  decay."     Sec.  Buik  of  Disc.  c.  12,  §  3. 

9.  The  term  had  been  used,  in  connexion  with 
another,  at  the  time  of  our  Reformation,  to  de- 
note what  is  usually  called  a  conventicle,  or 
private  meeting  of  a  religious  society. 

"  Of  the  principalis  of  thame  that  wer  knowne  to 

be  men  of  gude  conversatioun  and  honest  fame  in  the 

privy  Kirk,  wer  chosen  elders  and  deacons  to  reull 

with  the  minister  in  the  publike  kirk."     Ordour  of 

the  Electioun  of  Elderis,  &c.    Knox's  Hist  p.  267. 

Ki  RK  and  Mill.  "  Ye  may  mak  a  kirk  and  a  mill 

d't,'^  a  phrase  very  commonly  used,  to  express 

the  indifference  of  the  speaker  as  to  the  future 

use  that  may  be  made  of  the  property  of  which 

he  speaks,  S. 

'*  Make  a  Kirk  and  a  Mill  of  it  ;  that  is,  mako 
your  best  of  it."     S.  Prov. ;  Kelly,  p.  252. 

But  now  at  least,  it  is  not  used  in  the  same  sense. 
It  oflen  expresses  indifference  bordering  on  con-» 
tempt.  **  Do  with  it  what  you  will;  it  is.of  nocon<« 
sequence  to  me." 

'^  The  property  is  my  own  conquesting,  Mr.  Keeli- 
vin,  and  surely  I  may  mak  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o'i  an  I 
like."     The  Entail,  i.  147. 

It  is  more  fully  expressed  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties ;  ''  Mak  a  kirk  and  a  mill  o*t,  and  twa  giiin 
plews,** 

I  can  form  no  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  this  phrase.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
originated  with  one  who  thought  many  things  more 
necessary  than  either  kirks  or  mills,  who  had  perhaps 
felt  the  burden  of  both  erections.  One  difficulty 
occurs,  however.  The  whole  phrase  does  not  seem 
applicable  to  the  same  individual*  For  while  the 
building  of  a  kirk  was  often  severe  on  the  proprie- 
tor, the  oppression  pf  the  mill  fell  on  the  tenant. 
Kirk-bell,  s.  The  bell  which  is  rung  to  sum- 
mon to  churcb,  the  church-going  bell,  S. 

KiRK-DORK,   EiAK-DUiii,   8,      Tile  .  door  of  a 

church,  S. 

'^  The  said  Kirk  concludis  and  decernis  the  saidis 
person  is — sail  present  thameselffis  vpone  Son  day 
nixt  to  cum,  at  the  eist  kirk  duir-^in  saccloth, — baijr 
heditj  thair  to  stand  quhill  the  prayar  and  spalme 
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(sic)  be  endit^  and  thaireftir  be  brocht  in  to  the  pub* 
lict  place  of  repentance  to  heir  the  sermound,  and 
eflir  the  sermound  be  endit— -brocht  agane  to  the 
same  kirk  duir  be  tua  of  the  eldaris  of  the  Kirk^ 
quhair  thai  sail  stand  and  requir  the  haill  brethering^ 
tiiat  sal  happin  to  cum  in  and  pas  furth^  to  pray  for 
thame,  that  thai  mycht  be  remittit  off  thair  vekit  of- 
fence and  disobedience^  and  to  declair  to  thame  thair 
said  offence."     Buik  Gen.  Kirk^  A.  1574. 

"  To  do  a  thing  at  the  ktrk-dore,"  to  do  a  thing 
o])enl7  and  unblushingly^  Lanarks. 
KiBKix,  EiBKiKG,  s.     The  first  appearance  of  a 

newly  married  couple  at  church,  S. 

"  On  Sunday  comes  the  kirking.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom^  attended  by  their  office-bearers,  as  also 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  the  village,  walk  to  the  kirk, 
seat  themselves  in  a  body,  and,  after  service,  the  pa- 
rishioners rank  up  in  the  kirk-yard  to  see  them  pass." 
£din.  Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  414. 

Kirk-ladle,  s.  An  instrument  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  &i£{2^,  still  used  in  some  country-churches 
for  receiving  the  money  given  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  or  for  other  pious  purposes,  S. 
*'  Kirk- Laddies,  the  laddies  or  implements  elders 
use  in  rustic  kirks,— to  gather— for  tie  poor."  Gall. 
Encycl. 

EiBKLAND,  s.  Land  belonging  to  the  church,  S. 
— <'  With  all  manssis,  gleibs,  kirklands/'  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  128. 
KiRK-MAiST£B,9. 1.  Adcaconinthechurch.]  JcZd; 
2.  It  was  also  used  to  denote  a  deacon  of  any  in- 
corporated trade. 

'*  Compeired— in  the  tolbuith  of  the  said  burgh, 
the  Kirk  Master,  and  brether  of  the  Surgeons  and 
Barbaris  within  the  same,"  &c— "  Your  dayly  ser- 
vitors the  Kirk  Master  and  brether  of  the  surgeons," 
&c.   A.  1505— Blue  Blanket,  p.  52,  53. 

''  Deacon,  or  chief  master  of  the  incorporation,"  N. 
It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  secondary  and  improper 
use  of  the  term. 

KiRK-MA^,  'S,  1.  One  who  has  an  ecclesiastical 
function,  or  an  ofBce  in  the  church,  S. 
'^  It  is  agreed,  &c.  that  if  ony  Bischopis,  Abotis, 
or  ony  uther  Kirkmen,  sail  plaint  or  alledge  thame  to 
have  receaved  ony  injuries,-— the  plaint  sail  be  sein 
and  considdered  be  the  estaits  in  the  said  conventioun 
and  parliament,"  &c.  Artiklis  agreed  on  by  the  B. 
of  Vallance,  &c  A.  1560,  Knox's  Hist  p.  233. 

"  Thereby  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  and  the 
government  of  the  Kirk  by  Bishops,  being  declared 
to  be  abjured  and  removed,  and  the  civil  places  and 
powers  of  Kirkmen  declared  to  be  unlawful;  we  sub- 
scrive  according  to  the  determination  of  the  said  free 
and  lawful  General  Assembly  holden  at  Glasgow." 
Act  Assembly,  A.  l6S8,  Coll.  Conf.  ii.  115. 
2,  A  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  one  who  is  united  to  some 
other  religious  society,  S. 
Kirk-mouse,  s.     A  mouse  that  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  the  tenant  of  a  church  ;  a  term 
which  occurs  in  a  Prov.  commonly  used  to  con- 
vey the  idea  of  the  greatest  poverty,  **  I'm  as 
puir'^s  a  kirk-mmise^  S. 
Kirk-rent,  s.    The  rent  arising  from  ecclesias- 
tical lands.  S4 


"  As  for  the  kirk  rents  in  generall,  we  desyre  that 
order  be  admittit  and  mentainit  amangis  us,  that 
may  stand  with  the  sinceritie  of  God's  word,"  &c. 
Sec  Buik  of  Disc.  c.  xii.  J  12. 
Ki&K-sxAiLiKG,  s.      The  dispersion  of  those 

who  have  been  engaged  in  public  worship  at 

church,  S. 

"  When  the  service  is  over  at  any  particular  place 
of  worship— (for  which  moment  the  Scotch  have  in 
their  language  an  appropriate  and  picturesque  term, 
the  kirk'Skailifig)'^ih(d  rush  is,  of  course,  still  more 
huge  and  impetuous."  Peter's  Letters,  iii.  265. 
KiRK-sTYLE,  s.    1.  The  gate  of  the  inclosure 

around  a  church,  S. 

"  Ther  was  no  money  gathered  att  the  tabells, 
both  |l)ot  ?]  at  the  kirke  stifle  and  at  the  doore,  and 
at  the  k.  doore  onlie  aftemone."     Lamont's  Diary, 
p.  47. 
2.  The  steps  in  the  wall  of  a  church-yard  by  which 

persons  pass  over,  S* 

"  Kirk-^tiles,  the  stepping  stones  people  walk  over 
church-yard  dykes  on."     Gall.  Encycl. 
KiRK-suPFER,  B^  The  entertainment  afler  a  ucwly 

married  pair  have  been  kirJcedy  Galloway. 

"  The  applause  at  a  country  wedding,  at  a  Kim 
dancing,  at  a  Kirk^supper  after  a  bridal,  satisfied  the 
bard's  vanity."  Introa.to  Rem.ofNithsd.Song,  xviii. 
KiRK-TowN,  3.  The  village  or  town  in  which  the 

parish-church  is  erecteo,  S.l  Add; 

*'  Often,  during  the  days  in  which  he  leisurely  wan* 
dered  through  this  pastoral  country,  would  he  dis- 
mount on  reaching  a  remote  Kirk-town,  and  gaze 
with  soft  complacency  on  the  house  of  God,  and  the 
last  dwelling  of  man."    Clan  Albin,  ii.  247. 

KiRK-WERK,  s.     The  reparation  of  churches. 

*'  At  na  drink  siluer  be  tane  be  the  maister  nor  his 
doaris  vnder  pain  aboue  writtin,  &  atone  Qtun^  fraucht 
to  the  kirk  werk  of  the  toune."  Pari.  Ja.  III.  A.  1467, 

ActsEd.  1814,p.  87- 

Teut.  kerck'Tverck,  opus  solidum  et  firmum :  quale 
solet  esse  templorum ;  Kilian. 
Kirk-yard,  s.     The  church-yard,  S. 

"  They  took  up  the  town  of  Turriff,  and  placed 
their  muskets  very  advantageously  about  the  dykes 
of  the  kirk'^yard,"     Spalding,  i.  107* 

'^  She  was  to  be  frozen  to  death — and  lie  there  till 
the  thaw  might  come ;  and  then  her  father  would 
find  her  body,  and  carry  it  away  to  be  buried  in  the 
kirk-yard."     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  117* 

It  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  as 
a  word  common  in  the  north  of  £. 

—  Our  dame  Hecat 
Made  it  her  gaing-night,  over  the  kirk^yard. 
V.  BuNEWAND,  Suppl. 

KIRKSETT,  KyrksiSt,  a.  A  term  occurring  in 
various  forms  in  our  ancient  MSB. 
At  first  view  6ne  might  be  disposed  to  consider 
this  as  a  modification,  or  a  corruption,  of  Hvrsett, 
q.  V.  But  from  any  idea  that  I  have  been  able  to 
form  on  the  subject,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think 
that  Hyrsett  is  itself  the  corruption,  from  the  error 
of  some  copyist  who  had  mistaken  XforH/  and  also, 
that  as  Skene  had  most  probably  seen  it  in  no  other 
form,  he  had  been  thus  led  to  misapprehend  its  sig* 
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toificaticA.  1 .  In  ten  diferent  exampks^  with  which 
I  have  been  furnished  by  the  kindness  of  my  learned 
friend,  Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Deputy  Clerk  Regis- 
ter, it  is  found  only  twice  with  the  initial  H ;  and 
boUi  these  occur  in  one  MS.,  that  of  Monynet ; — 
Hyreseil,  and  HyreseL  In  others,  it  appears  in  the 
varied  £ormso£  Kirkseit,  Kyrkset,  KyrsH,  Car  set,  Ker- 
set,  Kersetk,  Kirkett,  Kyraset  2.  In  an  old  MS.  of  the 
Leg.Burg.  in  Lat,  the  work  which  Skene  himself  pub- 
lished, and  which  he  afterwards  translated,  where  he 
writes  Hirset,  it  is  Kirksett. 

Qtticunque  factus  fuerit  novus  burgensis  de  terra 
vasta,et  nuUam  terram  habuerit  ho8pitatem,in  primo 
anno  potest  habere  Kirkseit,    Drummond  MS. 

3.  Thei?e  seems  reason  to  suspect  that  Skene  has 
mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  term. — "  He  may  have 
respit,  or  continuation  for  payment  of  his  burrow 
mailes  for  ane  yeare,  quhilk  is  called  hyrseil"  In 
explaining  Hyrseii,  I  have  understood  Skene  as  ap- 
plying this  word  to  "  the  payment  of  burrow  maUs 
for  one  year."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  his  mean- 
ing is,  that  the  respite  is  called  htfrsett  It  would  ap- 
•  pear,  indeed,  that  this,  whatever  it  signify,  denotes 
the  possession  of  a  privilege.  In  one  MS.  it  is  thus 
expressed ;  Potest  habere  respeciuaiionem  que  dicitur 
kifroset.  MS.  Jac.  V.  c.  18.  In  another ;  De  novo 
burgense  kirkset  habente.  In  primo  anno  potest  ha- 
bere kyrsel  vel  cartd.  Id  est  terram  suam  inhospi- 
tatam.  MS.  Cromarty,  c.  29- 

In  the  first  of  these,  it  is  evidently  mentioned  as 
equivalent  to  respit,  i.  e.  respite.  The  sense  of  the 
second  is  more  obscure.  In  a  third  MS.  it  is  again 
exhibited  as  a  privilege  or  exemption. — "  Of  kirk  set 
and  waist  land  not  biggit.  Gif  ony  man  be  maid  new 
burges  of  waist  lande,  and  haf  kirk  set,  and  has  na 
land  biggit.  In  the  first  yer  he  may  haf  that  kirk  set, 
and  eftir  that  yer  he  sail  big  that  lande,"  &c.  Au- 
chinl.  MS.  Adv.  Lib.  W.  4.  ult.  fo.  v.  134. 

It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  it  is  the  same  with 
the  term  Ckurchesset,  Chirset,  or  Curcscet,  in  the  O.E. 
law,  tnodified  from  A.S.  cyric-sceat,  "  ecclesiae  cen- 
sus, vectigal  ecclesiasticum ;  church-scot ;  a  certain 
tribute  or  payment  made  to  the  church."  Somner. 
This  Ingulphus  writes  Kirkset,  others  CiriceaU  It  is 
agreed  on  idl  hands,  that  this  denoted  a  revenue  due 
to  the  church,  i.  e.  the  tithes,  as  Lambard  explains 
it  Some  view  it  as  compounded  of  cyric  and  saed, 
semen,  q.  the  seed  or  first-fruits  to  be  offered  to  the 
church :  others,  with  greater  probability,  oi cyric  and 
sceat,  vectigal,  in  modern  E.  Scat, 

What,  then,  is  the  sense  of  the  term,  as  used  m  our 
old  laws  ?  The  only  idea  I  can  form  is,  that  the  per- 
son who  possessed  wasle  or  uninhabited  property, 
might  for  the  first  year  be  permitted  habere  kirkset, 
to  retain  the  usual  tithes,  or  be  exempted  from  that 
contribution  to  the  church  which  would  have  been 
claimed,  had  the  land  been  in  a  better  state ;  with  this 
proviso,  that  he  should  build  upon  it  and  cultivate  it 
the  next  year.  V.  Spelman^  Lambard,  Dec.  Script, 
Cowel,  Du  Cange,  Roquefort,  vo.  Kyric-seat,  &c. 
Kirn,  *.     1.  A  churn,  S.]  Add; 

Miss  Hamilton,  in  her  useful  work  meant  for  the 
instruction  of  the  peasantry,  introduces,  on  this  sub* 
ject,  a  singular  superstition,  which  is  directly  at  war> 
with  cleanliness. 
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'^  But  do  you  not  dean  the  chum  before  ye  put  ^l 
the  cream  ?'-— ^  Na,na,'  returned  Mrs  MacClarty,  that 
wad  no'  be  canny,  ye  ken.  Naebody  hereabouts 
would  clean  their  ^m  for  ony  consideration.  I  never 
heard  o'  sic  a  thing  i'  my  life.'—'  I  ne'er  kend  gude 
come  o*  new  gaits  a*  my  days.  There  was  Tibby  Bell 
at  the  head  o'  the  Glen,  she  fell  to  cleaning  her  kirti 
ae  day,  and  the  very  first  kiming  after,  her  butter 
was  burstet,  and  gude  for  naething. — Twa  or  three 
hairs  are  better  than  the  blink  o'  an  ill  ee."  Cotta- 
gers of  Glenbumie,  p.  201,  26l,  262. 

KiBNAN-BUNG,  s.     The  instrument  employed  foi 
stirring  the  milk  in  a  chum,  S.O. 
—  Gin  ye  please  our  John  an'  me^ 
Ye'se  get  the  kiman  rung 
To  lick,  this  day. 

A.  Wilsm*s  Poems,  1790,  p.  Sg. 

EiBN-STAFF,  s.    The  same  with  the  preceding 

word  Kimanr-Rung. 

"  Kim-^taff,  that  long  staff  with  a  circular  frame 
on  the  head  of  it,  used  anciently  when  upstanding 
kirns  were  fieishionable."     Gall.  Encycl. 

KiBN*sw£E,  s.  An  instrument  for  facilitating  the 
churning  of  milk.     It  is  composed  of  an  axis 
moving  between  two  joists — into  which  axis  are 
mortised  two  sticks  at  right  angles,  the  one  a 
great  deal  longer  than  the  other.     The  chum* 
staff  is  attached  to  the  shorter  one,  and  the 
longer  one  is  held  in  the  hand,  and  pushed  back- 
wards and  forwards,  which  greatly  lightens  the 
labour  of  churning ;  it  being  much  more  easy  to 
move  a  vertical  body  from  side  to  side  than  up- 
wards and  downwards,  S. 
"  A  gentlewoman  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
who  has  been  much  accustomed  to  the  management 
of  a  dairy,  states,  that  she  has  always  been  used  to 
chum  the  whole  milk  in  a  plunge  chum,  with  a  swee, 
a  lever  applied  to  the  end  of  the  churn-staff."  Agr. 
Surv.  Mid- Loth.,  p.  148. 

EIIIN,«.  2.  The  last  handful  of  grain,  &g.1  Add  ; 
'*  The  Cameronian — reserved  several  hanoAils  of 
the  fairest  and  straightest  com  for  the  Harvest  ittm.'* 
Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  400. 

To  Cby  the  kirk,  after  the  kirn  is  won,  or  the 
last  handful  of  grain  cut  down,  to  go  to  the 
nearest  eminence,  and  give  three  cheers,  to  let 
the  neighbours  know  Uiat  harvest  is  finished, 
TeviotdL,  Loth.  After  this  the  ceremony  of 
throwing  Ihe  hooks  takes  place.     V.  Hook. 

To  Win  the  kirn,  to  gain  the  honour  of  cut- 
ting down  the  last  handful  of  corn  on  the  har- 
vest-field, S. 
^'  I  shall  either  gain  a  kiss  from  some  fair  lip  for 

ninning  the  kirn,  or  some  shall  have  hot  brows  for 

it."     Blackw.  Mag.  ut  sup, 

KiHN-cuT,  s.  "  The  name  sometimes  given  to 
tlie  last  handful  of  grain  cut  down  on  the  har- 
vest field  f  South  of  S. 

"  From  the  same  pin  depended,  the  kirn  cut  of 
corn,  curiously  braided  and  adorned  with  ribbons." 
Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  S60.     V.  Maiden. 
''  If  thou  wilt  be  my  partner,  I  have  seen  as  great 
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a  marvel  happen  as  the  kim^cut  of  com  commg  to 
as  sackless  hands  as  thine  and  mine."  Blackw.  Mag. 
Jan.  1821,  p.  400. 

KiBN-DOLLiE,  s.  A  sort  of  female  figure  made 
of  the  last  handful  of  com  that  is  reaped  in  the 
harvest-field,  Roxb. ;  the  same  with  Maiden^ 
and  Loth.  KimJ)aby,  V.  Kien,  sense  2. 
DolUe  is  a  dimin.  from  E.  DoU,  a  little  girl's  pup- ' 
pet.  This  is  perhaps  allied  to  Isl.  doeU  nympha,  if 
not  to  dole,  ddi,  servus. 

KIRN  IE,  s.  "  A  little  pert  impudent  boy,  who 
would  wish  to  be  considered  a  man;^  Gall.Enc. 
C.B.  coryn,  a  dwarf  or  pigmy,  fh)m  car^  id.  Lhuyd 
writes  it  1torryn» 

KIRRYWERY,  Caeriwary,  s.  A  sort  of  bur. 
lesque  serenade;  the  noise  of  mock-muric,  made 
with  pots,  kettles,  frying-pans,  shouting,  scream- 
ing, &c.  at  or  near  the  doors  and  wmdows  of 
old  people  who  marry  a  second  time,  espedally 
of  old  women  and  widows  who  marry  young 
men,  W.  Loth.,  Fife. 

Fr.  charivaris  is  used  exactly  in  the  same  sense. 
'^  A  publique  defamation,  or  traducing  of;  a  foule 
noise  made,  blacke  Sanius  rung,  to  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  anodier ;  hence,  an  infamous  (or  infam-* 
ing)  ballade  sung,  by  an  armed  troope,  under  the 
window  of  an  ol  d  dotard  married,  ^eday  before^  unto 
a  young  wanton,  in  mockery  of  thenx  both^ — The 
carting  of  an  ixifamous  person,  graced  with  the  har- 
mony of  tinging  kettles,  and  fiying-pan  nmsicke ;" 
Cotgr. 

L.B.  charivarU'Ufn,  ludus  turpis  tinnitibus  et  da- 
moribus  variis,  quibus  illudunt  iis,  qui  ad  secundas 
convolant  nuptias.  Du  Cange,  in  vo.  The  council 
of  Tours,  A.  1445,  prohibited  this  absurd  amuse- 
ment under  pain  of  excommunication.  A  particular 
account  is  given  of  the  irregularities  denoted  by  this 
term,  in  the  statutes  of  the  Synod  of  Avignon,  A. 
1337 •  When  the  bride  reached  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  rioters  violently  seized  part  of  the 
household-goods,  which  they  would  not  give  up  un- 
less redeemed  by  money,  which  they  expended  in 
themost  dissolute  manner;  making  such  odious  sports 
as,  say  the  good  fathers,  cannot  be  expressed  in  de- 
cent language.  Id.  vo.  Chalvaricum,  Chalvarilum* 
The  term  is  also  written  CheUvdUsU 

We  learn,  from  the  Diet.  Trev.,  that  this  uproar 
was  made  on  occasion  of  great  inequality  of  ages  be- 
tween the  persons  who  were  married,  or  when  they 
had  married  a  second  or  a  third  time.  The^  origin 
of  the  term  is  totally  uncertain.  It  has  given  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  controversy  among  the  learned. 
To  KIRYAUW,  V,  n.   To  caterwaul,  Fife. 

We  might  suppose  that  the  first  syllable  were  al- 
lied to  Teut.  karr^en,  kerr^en,  strepere,  cdncrepare, 
Kilian ;  q.  to  make  a  noise  in  concert ;  did  it  not  seem 
most  probable  that  the  last  part  of  the  word  has  been 
formed  from  the  sound. 

To  KIRSEN,  V.  a.  Tobaptise>  S.,  Westmorel. ; 
kers'n,  Lancash. ;  corr.  from  E.  cAm^en/  a  term 
iis^  improperly,  in  whatever  language,  as  pro- 
ceeding on  the  false  idea,  that  the  diildren  of 
church^members  are  not  to  be  accounted  Chris^ 
tians  before  baptism ;  although  their  right  to 
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baptism  arises  from  their  hemg  bom  within  the 
pale  of  the  church.     Hence, 
EiESNiK,  s.     Baptism,  S. 

KIRSP,  s.     Fine  linen,  or  cobweb  lawn. 
"  Item  iiii  pecis  ofkirsp,"  Inventories,  A.  1 5l6,  p.  25. 
— -''  Ane  stik  of  kirtp,  contenand  xxij  eln  Flemis, 
*— twa  stikkis  of  kirsp/*  &C..    Act  Dont  Cone.  A. 
1494,  p.  199. 

EIRST,  s.  Viewed  aaan  abbrev.  of  the  female 
name  Christian  ;  Cbr.  Kirk. 

K YSLE-STANE,  Keisyl-stane,  s*  ^  A  ffint 
stone.  Teut.  kesel^sieeuy  silex  ;^'  Gl.  Sibb.  V. 
Eeeelie. 

KISLOP,  ^.  I.  The  fourth  stomach  of  a  calf, 
containing  the  substance  which  has  the  power 
of  coagulating  milk,  Ettr.  For. ;  Reid,  synon. 
The  same  virtue  is  here  ascribed  to  the  stomach 
of  a  lamb. 

S.  The  bag  which  contains  rennet,  ibid. 

To  KISS  the  cap,  to  ^^  put  the  cap  or  mu^  to  the 
mouth,  a  phrase  for  drinking,^  S.,  61.  Shirrefs. 
"  I  wadna  kiss  your  cap,"  I  would  not  taste  your 

drink,  S.  "  I  wadna  kiss  caps  r»i^  him,"  I  would  have 

no  fellowship  with  him  in  drinking>  S. 

KIST,  s,     1.  A  chest]  Add  ,^ 
8.  Used  to  denote  some  kind  of  cruiv&y  or  pen. 
haps  what  is  otherwise  called  an.  arAr,  for  catch- 
ing iisb. 

*'  Togidd^r  with  privilege— of  thrie  kistes  within 
the  said  water  wrack  as  vse  is,  with  all  (he  kistes,  prof- 
feittis  and  commoditeis  thairof."  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d. 
1814,  V.  629. 

KjsT-NOOK,  s.     The  comer  of  a  chest,  S. 
Her  blankets  air'd  a'  feil  and  dry. 
And  in  the  kist^nook  fauldit  by,  &q^ 

A.  Sixfti's  Poems,  p..  86. 

EISTIT,  a(^.  Dried  up,  withered,  without  sub* 
stance,  not  having  its  proper  distinguishing  q.u&- 
lity,  Clydes.  ^  Foisonless,  synon. 
Teut.  keest  must  have  had  a  similar  sigm'iication^ 

as  Kilian  renders  keest-haeu,  gallina  steriJis,  infoe* 

cunda.  Quist  also  signifies  tritus,  from  quist-en  terere, 

atterere. 

KYSTLESS,  adj.  Tasteless,  Roxb.  V.  Keest- 

LESS. 

♦  KIT,  s,     A  wooden  vessel  or  pail   in  which 

dishes  are  washed,  Roxb. 

This  is  different  from  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
is  used  in  E. 
To  Kit,  v.  a.     To  pack  in  a  Art/,  S. 

'<  Until  the  last  season,  the  Thurso  salmon  were 
all  boiled  and  kUtett&t  Wick,  after  being  carried  20 
miles  over  land  on  horseback/'    Stat  Ace.  xx.  523, 

KITCHEN,  KiTCHiKO,  Kiciiing,  s.     1.  Any 

thing  eaten  with  bread.]  Add  i 

In  Loth,  kail  is  opposed  to  kitchen.  Thus  one  says, 
'^  I've  gotten  my  kail,  but  I  had  nae  kitchen.'* 
3.  It  was  applied  to  solids  as  contradistinguished 

from  liquids. 

'^  Gif  ony  ship  happens  to  be  at  Burdeaulx,  or  ony 
uther  steid,  the  shipmen  may  bear  furth  of  the  ship 
sic  kilching  as  use  of  the  ship  is,  vix«-— ane  mess^  or  ane 
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hilf  mess  of  meit  that  is  cauld^  with  als  meikle  bt^d 
as  he  may  gudelie  eat  at  anis ;  bot  he  sail  not  heir 
furth  of  the  ship  ony  drink.'*  Ship  Lawis,  Balfour^s 
Fract  p.  616. 

The  term  occurs  id  the  same  sense  in  the  £»  x>f 
Mar's  Houshold  Book  f«r  1567. 

^  The  kicking  for  the  maisteres  aiutrix^  rokltaris> 
ice*  Kicking  to  the  Yiolaris :  Item>  ij  quarteris  of 
muttoun ;  ij  povterie^  with  potagis»  and  fische>  && 
Kicking :  Item,  in  the  flesaie-&y^  ane  quarter  of 
mouttoun,"  &c.  Chahaers's  Mary,  i*  17& 
To  KtT<:H£)>7,  V.  a.    To  serve  as  kitchen.]  Add; 

to  any  other  food,  S. 
2.  To  save,  to  be  sparing  of;  synon.  with  Hain^ 
Tape  ;  as,  "  Kitcken  weel,*"  make  your  kitchen 
last,  Ettr.  For.  The  idea  evidently  is.  Manage 
this  so  carefully,  as  to  shew  that  you  view  it  as 
kitchen^  or  as  something  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  dainty  food. 
KITCHEN-FEE,  e.    The  drippings  of  meat, 

&cj  JM; 

**  Mr.  G.  L.  W.  S.  said  the  managers  were  satisfied 
that  £it  drippings  and  kiicken^ee  were  preferable  to 
the  proposed  substitute."  Caled.  Merc  Nov.  24, 1823. 
KITCHY,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for  the  kitchen^ 

Ang. 

'*  Ye'll  ken  the  road  to  the  kiicky,  uncle  Kenny, 
though  ye  hlnna  seen  it  this  monie  a  lang  day."  St. 
Kathleen,  iii.  15& 

KYTE,  e.    2.  The  stomach,  S.]  Add; 
111  guidin  sure  maks  wather  cawl. 
An'  hungry  lyies  mak  beasts  leuk  auf. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  52. 
KTTB«<CLnN«,  adf.  Having  the  belly  shrunk  from 
hunger,  S. 
Douce  wife,  quoth  I,  what  means  the  fiss. 
That  ye  shaw  sic  a  frightfu'  giaz 

Anent  a  kyie-cbtng  poet?     Ibid.  p.  107. 
KiTE^FOw,  Eyteful,  s.    A  bellyful.]  Add; 

''  Heh,  Sirs,  what  a  kyiefnl  o'  pride's  yon'er !" 
The  Entail,  i.  9-  , 

Kttie,  adf.  Big-bellied,  or  corpulent,  especially 

in  consequence  of  full  living.  Loth.,  Lanarks., 

Clvdes.    V.  Kyte. 

KIT  YE,  a  phrase  used  Ayrs.^  as  cngnifying, 

**  Get  you  ^it  of  the  way.''    61.  Surv.  Ayr8.> 

¥.  690.  Also  pron.  Kiitie.  In  Aberd.  KeU-ye. 
his  is  traced  to  Fr.  quitt^-er,  to  void,  to  withdraw 
from,  to  quit ;  imperat.  quittez. 
KITH,  ^.  1.  Acquaintance.  Kith  or  kin.^  Add  ; 
This  phrase  is  aho  used  in  Ireland. 
*'  Ever  since  he  had  lived  at  the  Lodge  of  his  own, 
he— was  grown  quite  a  gentleman,  and  had  none  of 
his  relations  near  him — no  wonder  he  was  no  kinder 
to  poor  Sir  Condy  than  to  his  own  kitk  and  kin,** 
Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent,  p.  111. 
To  Kythe,  fcyiTH,  v.n.  l.To  appeiur,  iic.]Add; 
It  is  the  same  word  which  is  disguised  by  an«iuk« 
ward  orthography,  in  the  Battett  cfBdlrinnes, 
Be  blaithe,  my  mirrie  men,  be  blaithe, 

Argyle  sail  haue  the  worse, 
Gine  he  into  this  country  kdUke, 
I  houpe  in  God's  cross. 
R.  Godist^orss.  Poena  l6tk<!eniury,  p.  3^9* 
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It  does  not  ptoperly  vigiiify  **  oome,^'  as  in  Gl. ; 
but  '^  make  his  appearance." 
8.  To  come  in  sight,  to  appear  to  view,  Roxb. 

One  of  the  senses  of  A.S.  cyik^dn  is,  ostendere. 
8^  To  appear  in  proper  character,  S.   This  is  the 

established  acceptation  of  the  term  in  S.,  as  re- 

specting  a  person  or  thing  not  fully  known  as 

yet,  or  not  seen  in  its  true  light    In  this  sense 

are  we  to  understand  the  Prov.  *^  Cheatrie  game 

will  ay  kythe.'^ 

Thus  It  has  been  well  expl.  by  Picken.  ''  Kytke, 
to  appear  in  one's  own  likeness,  to  make  a  discovery 
of  one's  self."  Ol. 

**  He'll  hftke  in  his  ain  colours,  he'll  appear  without 
disguise,  he'll  be  known  for  the  man  he  is."  GL  Shir. 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  one  sense  given  of 
A.S.  cyik'on,  notumfacere,  probare,  to  make  known, 
to  prove ;  Somner. 
4.  ^*  To  keep  company  with,^  Gl.  SpaliUng. 

"  The  lord  Abojm  upon  his  own  reasons  caused 
break  -up  his  army ;— and  to  his  majesty  goes  he. 
His  departure  was  jbyful  to  his  enemies,  and  sor* 
rowful  to  his  friends,  who  had  kytked  with  him,  es» 
pedally  the  lairds  of  Gight,  Haddo,  Foveran,  &c.  who 
had  followed  him  after  they  had  subscribed  the  co« 
venant."     Troubles,  i.  148. 

Perhaps  rather,  to  be  in  a  state  rfmtimac^ ;  as  A.S. 
cytkike  signifies,  familiaritas. 

Kythe,  s.    Appearance,  Aberd. 
But  nature,  thy  feature. 

An'  mien  o'  various  kutkej 
Tho'  dour-like,  or  sour-like. 
Ye  make  me  knief  an'  blythe. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  32. 

KYTHSOME,  adf. 

Still  be  it  mine,  i^  pensive  mood 
The  haleseme  breeze  to  meet ; 
Ati'  bly thsom,  an'  kyihsome. 
Enjoy  a  duider  sweet 

Sinclair's  Simple  Lays,  p.  g. 
B^ihsome  and  kythsome  is  a  conjunct  pnrase  used 
in  Perths.,  as  signifying,  '^  happy  in  consequence  of 
having  abundance  of  proper^  in  cows."  The  word 
must  thus  have  been  formed  from  Ky  cows,  with  the 
addition  of  some  as  denoting  conjunction,  or  at  times, 
as  would  seem,  abundance.     V.  Sum. 

KITT,  s.    Expl.  as  denoting  a  brothel,  Ayrs. 

"  Kitl,  a  bawdy-house;"  Gl.  Picken. 

Perhaps  an  oblique  use  of  A.S.  cyte,  tuguriolum ; 
As  Fr.  bordeau,  whence  £•  hrotkel,  is  from  horde,  "  a 
little  house,  lodging,  or  cottage  of  timber,  standing 
alone  in  the  fields ;"  Cotgr. 

To  EITT,  V.  a.     To  relieve  a  person  of  all  his 

readjr  money  at  play.    Kiit^  part,  pa.,  plucked 

in  this  manner,  Roxb. 

It  is  often  thus  used ;  "  111  either  be  kilt,  or  a  gen« 
tleman ;"  i.  e.  I  will  either  go  away  without  a  penny 
in  my  pocket,  or  carry  off  something  handsome. 

This  may  be  fVom  Fr.  quUti,  fVeed,  released; 
O.Fr.  kit-er,  laisser,  abandonner;  Su.G.  gaa  ijuill, 
privari,  bonorum  jactaram  facere ;  in  imitation,  Ihre 
thinks,  of  the  French,  who  say,  toe  quiite  de  quelque 
Chose.  Isl.  ktfeiUa  sigm*fiefl|,  violentiSr  jactare  et  dis- 
jicert  invitum. 
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To  EITTER,  V.  n.  To  fester;  used  concerning 

a  sore ;  to  inflame,  to  gather  as  a  boil  does, 

Ettr.  For. 

C.B.  cmthyr  signifies  an  excretion,  an  excretory  ori- 
fice ;  cythr^u,  to  ejects  to  cast  off.  Isl.  kylr^a,  in  an« 
gulo  latere^  has  perhaps  as  much  appearance  of  affi- 
nity. In  the  same21anguiige  kyte  signifies,  ulcus,  a- 
postema. 
KITTIE,  s.    A  name  given  to  any  kind  of  cow, 

Gall. 

^^  Kiltie,  a  common  name,  or  rather  an  universal 
one,  for  all  cows."     Gall.  Encycl. 

This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Cowdy*    V.  Cow  da, 
and  CowDACH. 
KITTIE-CAT,  8.   A  bit  of  wood,  or  any  thing 

used  in  its  place,  which  is  hit  and  driven  about 

at  Shintie  and  other  games,  Roxb.  V.  Hobnie- 

HOLES. 

KITTIT,  part  pa.  Stripped  of  all  that  one  pos- 
sessed, bereaved  of  one^s  property,  whether  by 
misfortune  or  otherwise,  So.  of  S.   V.  Kitt,  v. 
To  KITTLE,  r.  a.]  Insert  as  sense  1.  To  litter. 
Conjoin  as  proofs  the  extracts  from  Minstrelsy  Bor- 
der, Maitl.  Poems,  and  Palsgrave. 
2.  To  bring  forth  kittens,  S.]  Add ; 
To  Kittle,  v,  n.     To  be  generated  in  the  ima- 
gination  or  affections,  Ayrs. 
— '^  Down  fell  the  honest  auld  town  of  St.  Ronan's^ 
where  blythe  decent  folk  had  been  heartsome  eneugfa 
for  mony  a  day  before  ony  o*  them  were  bom,  or  ony 
sic  vapouring  fancies  kittled  in  their  cracked  brains." 
St.  Ronan,  i.  52. 

"  I  would  be  nane  surprised  if  something  had  kit- 
tied  between  Jamie  and  a  Highland  lassie,  ane  Nell 
Frizel."     The  Entail,  ii.  282. 
Kittling,  s.     A  kitten.]  Add ; 
%,  This  word  has  formerly  been  used  as  a  con- 
temptuous designation  for  a  child.  * 
—*'' Calling  of  him  theiff,  geytt,  howris  geyt,  preistis 
kitlyner     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 
"  Kytlinge.  Catellus.  Catunculus."  Prompt.  Parv. 
"  Catulus, — kyitdynge,"     Ort.  Vocab. 
To  KITTLE,  V.  a,    1.  To  tickle,  S.]  Add; 

This  word  occurs  in  a  curious  passage  in  our  old 
laws,  from  the  Book  of  Scone. 

^'  Gif  it  happin  that  ony  man  be  passand  in  the 
King's  gait  or  passage,  drivand  befoir  him  twa  sheip 
festnit  and  knit  togidder,  be  chance  ane  horse,  hav- 
and  ane  sair  bak,  is  lying  in  the  said  gait,  and  ane 
of  the  sheip  passis  be  the  ane  side  of  the  horse,  and 
the  uther  sheep  be  the  uther  side,  swa  that  the  band 
quhairwith  thay  ar  bund  tuich  or  kittle  his  sair  bak, 
and  he  thairby  movit  dois  arise,  and  caryis  the  said 
scheip  with  him  heir  and  thair,  untill  at  last  he  cumis 
and  enteris  in  ane  miln  havand  ane  fire,  without  ane 
keipar,  and  skalteris  the  fire,quairby  the  miln,  horse, 
sheep,  and  all,  is  brunt ;  Quaeriiur,  Quha  sail  pay 
the  skaith :  Respondetur,  The  awner  of  the  horse  sail 
pay  the  sheip,  because  his  horse  sould  not  have  been 
lying  in  the  King's  hie-streit,  or  commoun  passage; 
and  the  miliar  sail  pay  for  the  miln,  and  the  horse, 
and  for  all  uther  damage  and  skaith,  because  he  left 
ane  fire  in  the  miln,  without  ane  keipar."  Balfour's 
Practp.  509,  510, 
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''  He  took  great  Uberties  with  his  Royal  Highness,— 
poking  and  kittUng  him  in  the  ribs  with  his  fore- 
finger."    The  Steam*Boat,  p.  250, 
5.  Used  ironically  as  denoting  a  fatal  stab,  S. 

"  Had  I  my  race  torin  again,  lass,  I  wadnaedraw 
my  dirk  in  the  dark,  as  I  have  done,  at  the  whisjp^ 
o'  a  Morison ;  I  wad  kiUle  the  purse-proud  carles  un- 
der the  fifth  rib  wi'  the  bit  cauld  steel  for  myself 
lass."  Blackw.  Mag.  July  1820,  p.  886. 
Add  to  etjrmon ; 

Perhaps  the  root  is  Isl.  itii-a,  molliter  fricare. 
To  Kittle,  v.  n.  A  term  used  in  regard  to  the 

wind,  when  it  rises.  "  It's  be^tnnin'  to  kitties'*^ 

i.  e.  It  is  beginning' to  rise,  Fife. 

To  Kittle  up,  v,  n.  Applied  to  the  wind,  when  it 
rises  so  as  to  blow  irregularly  with  conaderahle 
violence,  Fife. 

Kittle,  adj.  1.  Ticklish,  easily  tickled,  S.]  Iiu 
sert^  as  sense 

2.  DifRcult,  in  a  physical  sense ;  as,  when  applied 
to  a  road  which  one  is  very  apt  to  lose,  or  in 
which  one  is  in  danger  of  falling.  This  is  said 
to  be  a  Mule  gait^  or  to  have  kittle  Haps  in  it,  S. 
^'  He'll  maybe  no  ken  the  way,  though  it's  no  sae 

difficult  to  hit,  if  he  keep  the  horse-road,  and  mind 
the  turn  at  the  Cappercleuch,  and  dinna — ^miss  ony 
o'  the  kittle  staps  at  the  Pass  o'  Walkway."  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  259. 

3.  Difficult,  nice ;  used  in  a  moral  sense,  like  E. 
ticklish. 

4.  Not  easily  managed ;  as,  a  kittle  horse^  S. 

'^  This  year  riding  up  to  Cambie — ^upon  a  kiltie  hot 
ridden  horse, — he  cuist  me  over  on  the  other  bank, 
with  the  sadle  betwixt  my  legs,"  &c.  Mellvill's  MS. 
p.  183. 

5.  Not  easily  pronounced  or  articulated.  Thusitis 
usual  to  speak  of  kittle  words  or  kittte  nameSy  S. 

He  was  learned,  and  every  tittle 
E'er  he  read  believed  it  true ; 

Savin'  chapters  cross  an'  kiltie. 
He  cou'd  read  his  Bible  through. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  154. 

6.  Variable,  applied  to  the  weather,  S. 

Kittle  weather,  ticklish,  changeable  or  uncertain 
weather.  South."  Grose.  This  term  is  also  used, 
A.Bor.  "  Uncertain,  doubtful ;  as  when  a  man  knows 
not  his  own  mind ;"  Ray. 

7.  Nice,  intricate,  in  -a  moral  sense ;  as,  a  kittle 
question^  O.S.  Under  this  insert  the  proof  from 
Wodrow. 

8.  As  denoting  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  S. 

*  ^'  I'll  stand  on  mine  honour  as  kittle  as  ony  man, 
but  I  hate  unnecessary  bloodshed."  Rob  Roy,  iii.  24. 

9.  Squeamish,  applied  to  the  conscience,  S.  V.  the 
proof  from  Spotswood. 

10.  Vexatious,  implying  the  idea  of  danger,  S.] 
Add  to  proofs  from  Beattie  and  Ramsay  ; 

Syne  you  must  cross  the  blasted  heath 

Where  fairies  oft  are  seen, 
A  vile  uncanny  kittle  gate 
To  gang  on  Halloween. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  50,  51. 
*^  And  now,  gudewife,  I  maun  ride,  to  get  to  the 
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Liddel  or  it  be  dark,  for  your  Waste  has  but  a  kitik 
character^  ye  ken  yoursell."  Guy  Maunering^  ii.  13. 

11.  Likely,  apt.     Bums. 

12,  Sharp ;  as  applied  to  an  angle,  Aberd.  It  is 
not  used,  however,  in  the  strict  mathematical 
sense  of  acute;  for  an  angle  may  be  obtuse,  and 
yet  (as  is  expressed)  orore  kittle. 

EiTTLB-BREEKs,  s,  pi.  A  term  applied  as  a  nick- 
name to  a  person  of  an  irritable  temper,  Aberd. 

KiTTLE-STBiPs,  s.  fl.  A  rope  With  a  noose  at  each 
end,  into  which  the  feet  of  a  person  are  put,  who 
is  placed  across  a  joist  or  beani.  His  feat  is  to 
balance  himself  so  exactly,  (and  it  is  rather  a 
kittie  attempt),  as  to  be  able  to  lift  something 
laid  before  him  with  his  teeth,  without  being 
overturned,  Roxb. 

KiTTLE-THE-COUT,  KiTTLlK-COUT,  8.]    Add; 

It  is  the  same  game  that  in  some  parts  of  the  coun« 
try  is  called  KittUe-korv.  All  the  play ers,  save  the  per- 
son who  hides^  shut  their  eyes  till  the  handkerchief, 
glove^  or  whatever  is  used^be  hidden.  When  the  task 
of  hiding  is  finished,  the  hider  cries,  KUtlie^kotv,  or 
Kiillie'Cout.  Then  every  one  attempts  to  find  it.  The 
only  information,  that  is  given  by  the  person  who  has 
hid  it,  is  that  he  cries  CM  f  when  the  seeker  is  far  oft 
from  the  thing  hidden,  and  Hat !  when  he  is  near  it. 
When  very  near,  it  is  often  said  Ye' re  blazing!  q.  burn- 
ing-hot  . 

'^  The  terms  of  hot  and  cM,  used  in  the  game  of 
KittHe-coiU,  &c.  as  they  are  often  heard  in  the  play- 
grounds, must  awaken  the  most  pleasing  recollec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  formerly  enjoy- 
ed these  pastimes."  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug,  1821,  p.  37* 
KiTTiLL  TO  scHo  BEHIND,  uot  to  be  depended  on, 

not  worthy  of  trust. 

— '^  Lat  nather  ony  knawlege  come  to  my  lord  my 
brotheris  earis,  not  yit  to  Mr.  W.  R.,  my  lordis  auld 
pedagog ;  ffor  my  brother  is  kiitiU  to  scho  behind,  and 
dar  nocht  interpryse  for  feir,  and  the  vther  will  dis- 
suade ws  fra  our  purpose  with  ressones  of  religioun 
quhilk  I  can  nevir  abyd."  Lett  Logan  of  Restalrig, 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1609,  p.  241. 
KiTTLiE,  adj.  Itchy,  S.l  Add ; 
2.  Susceptible,  sensitive,  S. 

"  Mrs.  Gorbals — seemed  to  jealouse  that  I  was 
bound  on  a  matrimonial  exploit ;  but  I  was  not  so 
Idttfy  as  she  thought,  and  could  thole  her  progs  and 
jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasance  and  composure." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  155. 
Kittling,  s.     1.  A  tickling,  S. 

''  On  the  hill  o'  Hawthomside — I  first  saw  the  face 
o'  an  enemy.  There  was — a  kind  o'  kiitUng,  a  sort 
o'  prinkling  in  my  blood  like,  that  I  fand  wadna  be 
cured  but  by  the  slap  o'  a  sword  or  the  point  o'  a 
spear."  Perils  of  Man,  ii.  234. 
2.  Something  that  tickles  the  fancy,  Ayrs. 

*'  Luk  up,Tuk  up,  can  yon  be  booits  too  ?'  and  she 
pointed  to  the  starns  in  the  firmament  with  a  jocosity 
that  was  just  a  kittling  to  hear."  Steam-Boat,  p.  264. 
KITS,  s.pl  The  name  ^iven  to  the  public  jakes 

of  the  Grammar-school,  Aberd. 

Fr.  quUt-er,  to  void? 
KIVAN,  8.   "  A  covejr,  such  as  pf  partridges  i^ 

Gall.  Encycl.    V.  Kivin. 
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To  KIVER,  V.  a.     To  cover,  Lanarks. 

This  word  occurs  in  the  Lyfe  afFirgilius.-  "  And 
as  he  was  therein,  Virgilius  kyverd  the  hole  agayne 
with  the  bourde  close." 
KiVER,  8.     A  covering  of  any  kind,  ibid. 
KIVILAIVIE,  8.    A  numerous  collection,  a 

crowd,  properly  of  low  persons,  Lanarks. 

This  word  has  obviously  been  left  by  the  Strat- 
clyde  Welsh  of  this  district.  C.B.  cyveilliaw,  to  join 
company.  Cyvaill  in  like  manner  denotes  a  friend, 
an  associate;  cyvail,  matched,  or  joined  together;  cy- 
vallen,  to  match  or  connect  with;  cyvalUuiw,  toxnake 
co-equal ;  cyv^aw, being  uttered  in  concord :  from  cyv 
a  prefix  in  composition,  equivalent  to  £.  cam  and  dm, 
in  compare  and  connect.  The  latter  part  of  the  word 
may  be  from  Uian>,  to  cause  to  flow,  q.  to  cause  to 
flow  together;  or  allied  to  lUaws  a  multitude,  a  great 
quantity. 

KIVIN,  8,    A  collection  of  people,  a  crowd  pro- 
miscuously gathered  together  for  amusement,  a 

bevy,  Teviotd. 

This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Covyne,  a  convention. 
V.  under  Conuyne.  It  must  be  originally  the  same 
with  O.E.  covin,  covine,  "  a  deceitful  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more,"  &c.  Covyne,  as  used  by  our 
writers,  is  evidently,  from  O.Fr.  covin,  convention 
secrete,  concert;  Lacombe,  Suppl.  p.  118. 
To  KIZEN,  Keisin,  v,  n.  To  shrink,  especially 

in  consequence  of  being  exposed  to  Uie  sun  or 

drought,  Ayrs.,  Renfr. 

The  grave,  great  glutton,  swallowjs  a' 

But  ne'er  will  swallow  me ; 
My  kizning  corps  must  dangling  hang 
Upon  a  gallows  tree. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  95. 
Trust  me  wha'm  grown  auld  and  keisint. 
Poems  in  Engl.  Scotch  and  Latin,  p.  108. 

'*  Kizend,  dried  up.  North."   Grose.   V,  Geizb. 
KL  ACK,  8.  The  denomination  of  fishing  ground 

that  is  near  the  shore,  Shetl. ;  as  opposed  to ZTo^ 

which  denotes  that  which  is  distant. 
KLEM,  adj.     Unprincipled.     V.  CtEM. 
KLINT,  8.     A  rough  stone,  an  outlying  stone, 

Twcedd. 

Isl.  klett-ur,  rupes  man  imminens,  Verel. ;  rupes^ 
scopulus,  G.  Andr. ;  Su.G.  kUnt,  scop ul us,  vertex 
montis  excelsioris;  also  klett,  which  Ihre  views  as  the 
original  form  of  the  word,  the  Swedes  having  in« 
serted  the  letter  ». 
To  KNAB,  V.  a.     To  beat,  Selkirks. ;  the  same 

with  Nab, 

I  care  not  for  his  sword  ; 

I'll  smash  it  all  to  pieces,  thus  \  O  how 
I'll  knab  him.         Hogg's  Dram,  Tales,  ii.  52. 

Knab,  8.     A  severe  stroke,  Ettr.  .For. 

"  Sure  am  I  that  I  never  gae  sic  a  straik  sinsjrne, 
nor  ane  wi'  sic  good  will.  I  dinna  think  that  I  clave 
his  helmet,  but  I  gae  him  sick — a  knab  on  the  temple, 
that  he  was  stoundit,  and  fell  as  dead  as  a  stane  at 
my  horse's  feet.'*     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  241. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Knap,  although 
the  latter  is  generally  used  to  denote  a  slight  stroke. 
The  word  most  nearly  allied  is  Su.G.  ktiaepp.  Duo 
denotat,  ictum  nempe  e^sonitum  ictus;  ut  sclent  haec 
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duo  saepe  in  una  voce  conjungi.   Knatpp-a  reaonar  e 
et  ferire ;  Belg*  knapp-^n  ;  Ihre. 
Kkabby,  KNAfiBisHy  odj.    PoBsessing  independ- 
ence, &C.1  Add; 

The  heirds  o'  mony  a  knabbie  laird 

War  tridnin  for  the  shambles ; 
An'  browz'd  the  hardly  springan  braird 
'Mang  ruthless  thorns  an'  brambles. 

Picken't  Poems  1788,  p.  178. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Knob,  as  a  9,,  is  used  in  a 
derisive  way. 

Knabrie,  #.   The  lower  class  of  gentry,  properly 
such  as  cockJairds  who  cultivate  their  own  pro- 
perty, or  who  live  on  a  narrow  income,  Ayrs. 
'^  The  swaping  o'  the  court, — and  the  peetiefu' 
gait  whilk  the  fouk  spak  thereawa,  soon  gart  our 
knabrie  tyne  a'  that  auncient  greeshodi  whilk  they  had 
for  their  forbears."    Edin.  Mag.  Apr.  1821,  p.  851. 
KNABBLICK,  a^^.     ExpL  "  sharp-pointed," 
61. ;  applied  to  small  stones  or  pebbles  that  have 
several  angles,  and  which  either  start  from  un- 
der the  foot,  when  one  treads  on  them,  or  bruise 
it,  S.B. 

— —  O'er  a  knahblick  stane. 
He  rumbl'd  down  a  ranunage  glyde. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  127* 
V.  Knibloch. 
Td  KNACK, Knap, r. a.  Totaunt,tomock.]Jdtf; 

"  Knacket,  sneered;"  Gl.  Westmorel. 
To  KNACK,  V,  n.   To  make  a  harsh  sound  with 
the  throat,  somewhat  resembling  the  clinking  of 
a  mill,  S.A. 
Knack,  s.    The  sound  described  above,  as  made 

by  the  throat,  S.A. 
KNACKY  (prom  nachy)^  adj.  1.  Sharp-witted, 

S.]  Add; 
4.  It  is  used  in  Berwicks.  in  the  sense  of  cunning, 

crafty. 
Kkacksy,  adj.    The  same  with  Knacky^  Perths. 
Brawlie  can  the  calland  gii 


A  knacksy  joake,  wi'  mirth  an'  gl^^> 

In  prose  or  rhyme.      Duff's  Poems^  p.  35. 
Kkackuz,  8,   "  A  person  who  talks  quick,  snap- 

Sish,  and  ever  chattering;"  Gall.  Encycl.     V. 
lNACKY. 

KNAC,  8.    A  knob,  &c.]  Add; 

Ir.  Gael,  cnasy  a  knob,  a  peg. 
KNAG,  8.    The  name  given  to  a  certain  bird  in 
Sutherland. 

''  In  these  forrests,  and  in  all  this  province,  ther 
is  great  store  of— dowes,  steares  or  stirlings,  lair* 
igigh  or  knag,  which  is  a  foull  lyk  vnto  a  paroket,  or 
parret,  which  maks  p]lace  for  her  nest  with  her  beck, 
in  the  oak  trie."  Gordon's  Geneal.  Hi»t.  Sutherl.  p.  8. 
The  woodpecker  is  most  probably  meant,  from  Su.G, 
gnag-a,  to  gnaw,  or  Dan.  knaeck^er,  to  crack ;  as  it  is 
m  Sw.  called  kack-spik,  from  hack-a  secare,  because 
it  cuts  the  bark  of  trees  with  its  bill. 
KNAG,  8.     Apparently  synon.  with  E.  Keg  or 
Kag^  a  small  barrel,  Aberd. 
—To  slock  our  drouth's  a  kn(ig  o*  berry  brown, 
Which  Symmie  coft  last  glomin  i'  the  town. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  8« 
SO 


"  Ane  knag  of  vinacar  [[vinegar]]  impute  in  th« 
schip."     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 
Knag6I£,  8,  A  cag,  a  small  dask^  Aberd.]  Add; 
2.  A  small  wooden  vessel  with  a  handle,  Ettr.  For. 
KNAG,  8.   A  knob,  a  pin  on  which  any  thing  is 

hung,  S.]  Define; — A  woodeti  hook  fixed  in  the 

wall,  on  which  clothes,  &c.  are  hung.    It  is  very 

often  one  of  the  upper  growths  of  the  Soottisn 

pine,  which  is  fastened  to  the  joist  of  a  hut,  the 

branches  serving  as  so  many  pegs. 
Knaggie,  adj,   1.  Having  protul^nmces.]  Add; 

*'  Knaggtf,  knotty ;"  Lancash.     T.  Bobbms. 
KkaGlik,  adj.    Used  in  the  same  sense  with 

Knaggie^  having  many  protuberances,  S. 
KNAP,  8.    I.  A  knob,  a  protuberance,  S. 

'^  It  is  a  good  tree  that  hath  neither  knap  nor  gaw;" 
S.  Prov>  "  There  is  nothing  altogether  perfect*** 
Kelly,  p.  218. 

Teut.  knoppe,  nodus. 
S.  A  hillock,  Aberd. 

Ilk  knap  and  brae  smiles  sweet  in  simmer  dead. 
An'  a'  the  birdies  lilt  in  tunefu'  meed. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2. 
8.  Knap  ofthe  causey  ^  the  middle  stones  in  a  street. 

Aberd.     To  keep  ike  knap  of  the  caustyy  used 

in  the  same  metaph.  sense  with  keeping  the  crown 

of  the  causeyy  ibid. 

Isl.  knapp'r,  knopp^r,  globulus,  caput. 
•  To  KNAP,  V.  n.    To  break  in  two,  Ettr.  For. 
KNAP,  *.     Some  sort  of  wooden  vessel,  S. 
But  stoups  are  needed,  tubs,  and  pails,  and  knaps^ 
For  all  the  old  are  gisand  into  staps. 

Village  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  432. 

Su.G.  Isl.  knapp,  globulus. 
KNAPE,  8.    1.  A  servant.   S.  Used  contemptu- 

ously,  &c.]  Add; 

This  term  seems  to  be  still  retained  by  the  boys  of 
the  High  School  of  Edinburgh ;  as  they  call  one  "  a 
queer  nop'*  or  "  knap,"  who  is  a  sort  of  quizz,  or  in 
low  E.  "  an  odd  fish." 

Knapparts,  8.  pi.    Wood  or  heath  pease.]  Add; 
The  best  of  liquorice  other  soils  produce. 
Is  far  inferior  to  the  kuapperf/  juice. 

Don,  a  Poem,  p.  18. 

''  Knapperis  is  a  root  that  tastes  like  liquorice, 
but  is  much  sweeter."  Note,  Leyden's  Scot  De» 
script.  Poems,  p.  119* 

As  these  are  much  dug  up,  hence  the  proverbial 
phrase,  "  I'll  gar  your  niz  [^nose]  hole  knapparts,"  111 
knock  you  down  on  your  nose ;  Aberd. 
KNAPPEL,  8.     Staves  of  oak  brought  from 

Memel,  &c.]  Add; 

'*  The  great  hundreth  knappie,  contenand  zxiiii. 
small  hundrethis,  is  twa  last.  Item,  ane  hundreth 
wanescot,  contenand  sax  score,  is  twa  last."  Balfour!s 
Practicks,  Cristumis,  p.  8B. 

Knappie  would  seem  to  be  applied  to  staves,  and 
wanescot  to  planks. 

KNAPPERS,  8.  pL  Expl.  as  denoting  the  mast 

of  oak,  &c. 

"  Glandes,  knappers."  Weddcrb.  Vocab.  p.  19^  In 
a  later  £d.  knappers. 

Perhaps  from  Teut  inapp-en,  to  crack,  from  the 
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noise  they  make ;  or  Sw.  knapr'a,  to  gnaw,  as  chil« 
dren  are  fond  of  eating  them. 
KNAPPING  HAMMER,  a  hammer  with  a 
long  shaft,  for  breaking  stones  into  small  pieces, 
cfaiefiy  used  to  prepare  materials  for  making  or 
mendmg  roads,  Loth.;  from  E.  knapy  to  strike 
smartly. 
KNAPPING-HOLE,  s.     A  term,  in  the  game 
ofShintiCf  used  to  denote  the  hole  out  of  which 
two  players  try  to  drive  the  ball  in  opposite  di- 
rections, Dumfr. 

From  Knap,  v.,  as  signifying  to  hit  smartly. 
KNARLIE,  adf.     Knotty,  Lanarks. 
-*Tbe  crashan'  taps  o'  knarUe  aiks 
Cam  doupan'  to  the  gnin'. 
Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328.  V.  Knorry. 
KNARRIE,  s.     A  bruise,  a  hurt,  Aberd. 

Isl.  gner-a,  aflricare,  to  rub,  Verel. ;  q/a  hurt  pro- 
duced by  friction. 

To  KNASH,  V.  a.     To  gnaw.]  Add; 
2.  To  strike,  Upp.  Clydes. 
KNASHIP,  s.    V.  Knaveship. 
KNAVE-BAIRN,  a.   A  male  child.  South  of  S. 
"  Wha  durst  buy  EUangowan  that  was  not  of  Ber- 
tram's blude?  and  wha  could  tell  whether  the  bonny 
knavt'-baim  may  not  come  back  to  claim  his  ain  }" 
Guy  Mannering^  ii.  15,  1 6.     V.  Jimp,  adv. 
KNAVESHIP,  Knaship,  s.     A  small  due,  in 
meal,  established  by  usage,  which  is  paid  to  the 
under-miller,  S.    V.  under  Kkaw,  Knaif,  a. 
*^  Produce  wytnes  in  jugement  for  prewing  of  the 
auld  statutis  &  vse  that  thai  hed  wownt  to  hef  of  the 
multur  of  ilk  boll,  &  quhat  knaschip."  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  Knaw  apone,  V,  a.    To  use  judicial  cogniz- 
ance of,  to  judge. 

^*  The  caussis  that  the  lordis  of  the  Sessione  sail 

hiaiv  apone.  In  the  first  all  spoliacioune^  &c  the  lordis 

of  the  Sessione  haifande  na  powere  to  knarv  apone 

thame  eftir  that  the  said  yere  be  outrunyn."    ParL 

Ja.  II.  A.  1456,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  47.   Sit  vpone,  Ed. 

1566,  where  first  used  above. 

KNAW,  Knawe,  Knaif,  «.  2.  A  boy,&c.]^def  ; 

A  man^  who  hes  ane  oyne  f  oven^  of  his  awin,— 

sail  not  hald  ma  servandis  nor  four,  viz.  ane  maister, 

twa  servandis,  and  ane  knaive."  Leg.  Burg.  Balfour's 

Practicks,  p.  69*  "Ane  boy;"  Skene,  Burr.  Liawes,  c.  66. 

Knawlege,  *.  1.  Knowledge,  S.B.,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

S.  Trial,  examination,  scrutiny.     To  oide  Jcnaw^ 

lege,  to  bear  investigation,  applied  to  persons  in 

regard  to  conduct  or  integrity  in  management. 

im^"  He  sail  cheiss  lele  men  and  discret.;  and  sik 

as  he  will  answere  for,  the  quhilkis  sail  bgde  kfiatv^ 

lege  befor  the  king  gif  thai  haif  done  thair  deuoir  at 

the  end  of  the  taxacione."   Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1 424,  Acts 

Ed  1814,  p.  4. 

ToKN AWLEGE,  v.n.  To  acknowledge,  Aberd. 
Beg, 

— ''  The  said  princess — has  considerit  and  ibuzip- 
legis  that  quhat  thing  the  said  personis  did  in  that 
matter  touching  hir,  thai  dide  it  of  gude  zele  and  mo- 
tife,  and  of  grete  truth  and  leaute,"  &c.  ParL  Ja.  II. 
A.  1439,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  54,  c.  3. 

KNEPNEUCH  {ch  gutt),  s.    A  peculiar  taste 
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or  smell ;  chiefly  applied  to  cUd  meat  or  musty 

bread,  Fife ;  synon.  Knaggim^  S. 

GaeL  cnaMh-tam,  to  consume  ? 
To  Knee,  v.  n.   To  bend  in  the  middle,  as  a  nail 

in  being  driven  into  the  wall,  Aberd. 
Knee,  a.     The  instrument  in  E.  called  cranky 

*^  ttie  end  of  an  iron  axis  turned  square  down, 

and  again  turned  square  to  the  first  turning 

down,'^  S. 

KNEE-BAIRN,  a.  A  child  that  nts  on  the  knee, 
as  not  being  yet  able  to  walk,  S. 

KNEEF,  Kneif,  adi.    1.  Active,  lively,  brisk, 
S.]  Add; 

The  term  is  very  often  applied  to  persons  as  re- 
covering their  animation  after  severe  illness, 
S.  Intimate,  synon.  with  Coah.     Cter  h^eefsug-- 
gests  the  idea  of  criminal  intercourse,  Fife. 
Haldorson  expl.  Isl.  knaef^r  fortis,  acer,  and  naef^r 
aicutus,  acer.  Giii(i^r,prooeru8,  is  radically  the  same. 
Kneifly,  adv.     With  vivacity.]  Add; 
— — -  My  pouch  is  plackfess : 
Which  gars  them  compliment  some  chiel, 
Wha  kndjly  kythes  in  snugger  biel. 

Tarraa's  Poema,  p.  24.     "  Briskly ;"  Gl. 

KNELL-KNEED,  adj.     The  same  with  JSTi^ 

Jcneedf  q.  v.,  Ettr.  For, 
To  KNET,  V.  a.    To  knit  timbers ;  as, «'  to  knet 

cupples,^  S.B. 

'*  Paid  to  ane  wrycht  for  kneiting  of  the  tymmer 
thairof."— ''  Knet  the  tymmer."    Aberd.  Reg. 
ToKNEVELL,t?.a.  To  beat  with  the  fists,  giv- 

ing  the  idea  of  a  succession  of  severe  strokes,  S. 

.— '^  Twa  landloupers  jumpit  out  of  a  peat-hag  on 
me  or  I  was  aware,  and  got  me  down,  and  knevdled 
me  sair  aneuch,  or  I  could  gar  my  whip  walk  about 
their  lugs."  Guy  Mannering,  ii.  59.  V^  NEVCi.L, 
under  Neivk«. 
KNE WEL,.  Knool,  a..  A  wooden  pin,&c}  Add  ; 

Knewely  however,  may  have  been  originally  the 
same  with  Isl.  knappheUda,  compes  equorum,  sive 
vinculuQi  globulo  et  laqueo  connexum ;  from  knapp 
a  knot,  and  helld,  kalld^  to  hold. 
KNYAFF,  a.  A  dwarf,  i^very  puny  person,  Fife. 

From  this  Neffit  is  formed,  q.  v^ 

Isl^  knip-'T,  curvum  et  contractum  corpus,  knippin 
curvus;  Haldorson, 

KNIBLOCH,Knxbi«acu,  a.  Asmall  round  stone, 

&c.]  Add; 

^'  Laneash.ii:n«i/(0cA:#,littlelump8  of  coals  about  the 
sixe  of  eggs;  knobUnga,  knaplinga,"  id.  Gl.  T.  Bob- 
bins. 

KNICKITY-KNOCK,  adv.     To/a' hnickUy^ 
knock,  to  fall  in  the  way  of  striking  the  head, 
first  on  one  side,  then  on  another,  Ayrs^ 
"  No  to  let  us  just  fa^  knichity  knock,  trwe  side  to 

side,  till  our  hams  are  splattered  at  the  bottom  o'  the 

well  o'  despair, — I'll  gi^  you  a  toast."   Entail,  iii.  77. 
A  word  meant  to  represent  the  sound  made  by  such 

a  fall,  and  formed  from  E.  knock. 

To  KNIDDER,  v.  a.    To  keep  under. 
O  R — n !  thou  prince  o*  lear  ! 
(Tho'  for't  you've  a  gude  fee  got) 
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I  wat  you  knidder^d  gay  and  sair 

Ilk  canting^  cappit  bigot. 
The  General  Assembly y  Poel,  Museum,  p.  374^. 
The  same  with  Nidder,  q.  v,,  which  is  the  common: 
and  the  preferable  orthography. 

KNIDGET,  s.  A  malapert  and  misc||ieyous  boy 

or  girl,  Meams. 

Shall  we  view  it  as  allied  to  Teut  knodsen,  knads- 
en,  to  beat^  or  Dan.  -knid-er,  to  rub  ? 

KN  YFF,  Knyfe,  s,  A  hanger  or  dagger.]  Add; 

The  term  occurs  in  tliis  sense  in  our  old  acts. 

''  Bot  vthir  yemen — ^salbe  sufficiandly  bowjt  Sc 
schaffit,  with  suerde^ buklare^  &  knyfe*'  Pari.  Ja.  I. 
A.  1425,  Acts  Ed.  1816,  p.  10,  c.  1?.  ■ 

The  term  has  the  same  sense  in  Su.G.j  as  denoting 
a  short  sword. 

Foere  swaerd  ok  knif  war  jamstort  fall : 
Enses  sicaeque  aequam  stragem  edidere. 

Hist  Alex,  M. 

Ihre  derives  the  term  from  Su.G.  knip-a  scindere, 
secare ;  Wachter  from  Gr.  xfu^  seco.     Hence  the 
phrase. 
Black  knife,  a  small  dirk,  Perths. 

This  is  a  literal  translation  of  Gael,  skian  dubh,  the 
denomination  given  to  this  weapon  by  the  High- 
landers. 

KN YP,  *.   A  blow  ;  as,  "  I'll  gie  ye  a  kn7/^p  o'er 

the  head,"  Aberd. 

Teut.  knip  talitrum, crepitus  digiti,  a  fillip;  knipp* 
en,  talitro  ferire,  Su.G.  ^nae^denotat  ictum,et  soni- 
tum  ictus ;  knaeppa,  resonare,  et  ferire.    Isl.  knippa, 
impingere. 
KNIPSIE,  8,   A  malapert  and  mischievous  boy 

or  girl,  Meams ;  synon.  Kmdget. 

Expl.  as  signifying  "  a  little  malapert  person," 
Aberd. 

Did  we  suppose  that  this  termhad  originated  from 
the  puny  appearance  of  the  person,  it  miglit  be  traced 
to  Isl.  knip'T,  curvum  et  contractum  corpus,  knipp^a, 
kfiepp-a,  curvare  ;  if  from  the  pert  conduct  of  such 
a  person,  perhaps  to  knapi,  puer  pedisequus. 
KxiTCHELL,  8,     A  small  bundle.]  Add; 

In  Isl.  we  find  not  only  knyti  fasciculus,  but  knytil, 
id.,  both  from  knyt-a  nodare. 
To  KN  YTE,  v,a.  To  strike  smartly.  V.Knoit,  v. 
Kx\'YTE,  8.     A  smart  stroke.     V.  Knoit,  s. 
KNIVELACH,  8.     **  A  stroke  which  raises  a 

tumor;''  Gl.  Surv. Moray. 

This  is  perhaps  the  same  with  Knibloch,  q.  v.  sense 
8.    It  might,  however,  be  deduced  from  Su.G.  naefrvey 
knaef  the  fist,  and  laeg-a  to  strike,  or  lag  a  blow. 
KNOCK,  8,     A  clock,  S.]  Add; 

I  am  content  on  Sounday  nixt  to  cum  afoire  none 
att  ten  houris  of  the  knoke,  to  cum  till  ony  lugene 
within  the  town  of  Ayr,  and  bring  with  me  twelf 
resonable  and  honest  men  to  be  auditoris  for  my 
pairt,  he  [[Willok]  bringand  twelf  sicklike  ;  provid- 
and  always  that  there  be  na  ma  bot  24  personis 
allannerlie  for  baith  the  sydes,"  Sec.  Kennedy's  Cor- 
respondence with  Willok,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p. 
lf)5. 

KNOCK,  8..  A  hill,  a  knoll,  S. ;  evidently  from 
Gael,  and  Ir.  cnoc^  which  Lhuyd,  Shaw,  and 
Obricn  simply  render  ''  a  hill." 
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Round  the  rock, 
Down  by  the  knock, 
Momauchty,  Tunnachty,  Moy  and  Glentrive* 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  148. 
*'  It  proceeded  till  its  extremity  was  over  the  knock, 
an  insulated  hill  behind  the  church."     Glenfergus, 
i.  108. 

This  Gael,  term  is  understood  as  exactly  corre- 
sponding in  sense  with  E.  knoll,  S.  know. 
KNOCK,  8^     A  wooden  instrument,  used  by  the 
peasantry  for  beating  yarn,  webs,  &c.  common- 
ly  when  bleaching,  Roxb.  It  resembles  abeetle; 
but  is  longer,  and  flat  on  both  sides. 
A.S.  cnuc'ian,  tundere. 
KNOCK  of  a  YETT,  "  knocker  of  a  gate  T  Gl. 
"  Ilk  ane  had  in  his  cap  or  bonnet  a  rip  of  oats, 
whilk  was  his  sign;  our  town's  people  began  to  wear 
the  like  in  their  bonnetts,  and  to  knit  Siem  to  the 
knocks  of  our  yetis,  but  it  was  little  safeguard  to  us, 
albeit  we  used  the  same  for  a  protection."     Spald» 
ing,  ii.  239. 

KNOCKDODGEL,  adj.  Short  and  thick,  Fife. 
As  the  V,  Dodgel  signifies  to  walk  in  a  stiff*  and  hob- 
bling way,  perhaps  knock  is  prefixed  as  denoting  the 
striking  of  the  knees  against  each  other.  Teut.  knoke, 
however,  is  the  ancle. 

KNOCKIN-MELL,  s.  A  mallet  for  beating  the 
hulls  off  barley,  S. 

''  This  was  in  a  very  rude  manner  in  a  stone-mor- 
tar with  a  wooden  mallet,  (called  the  knocking-stane 
and  kttocking^mell,)  almost  every  family  having  one." 
Agr.  Surv.  Mid-Loth.  p.  101. 
KNOCKIN-STANE,  8.      A   stone-mortar   in 
which  the  hulls  were  beaten  off  barley  with  a 
wooden  mallet.    The  hole  in  the  stone  was  like 
an  inverted  hollow  cQne,  knd  the  mallot  was 
made  to  fit  it  loosely,  S.     V.  Knockin-meU. 
KNOCKIT,  8.   A  piece  of  bread,  eaten  at  noon 
as  a  luncheon,  Dumfr.;  TwalUiows  syuon.  In 
Galloway  Nacket. 

Most  probably  from  the  size  of  the  piece  of  bread, 
Su.G.  kneck  globulus.     V.  Nocket. 
KNOCKIT  BARLEY  ob  BEAR.]  Add ; 

The  pure  men  plentis  that  duellis  besyde  him. 
How  ^l^ej  creipis  in  a  hoill  to  hyde  him,— 
'      When  they  come  there  to  crave  their  debtis ; 
For  kaill,  candle,  and  knocked  beir, 
Herbis  to  the  pot,  and  all  sic  geir. 
He  never  payis  ane  penny  he  takkis. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6lk  Cent.  p.  323, 324. 
KNOG,  8.     Any  thing  short,  thick,  and  stout ; 
as  "  a  knog  of  a  chield,''  "  a  k?iog  of  a  stick," 
&c.,  Clydcs. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Knag,  q.  v. 
To  KNOIT,  &c.  V.  a.  1.  To  strike  with  a  sharp 
sound,  S.] 

Etymon,  1.  3,  after — Worm.  Liter.  Insert ; 
— ;  aJlidebatur,  verb,  irapersonale^  GL-  Lodbrokar- 
Quida,  p.  77;  knyt-a,  verberare. 
Knoit,  8.    A  smart  stroke.]  Add; 
My  vera  flesh  an'  saul  ar  gnawin. 
To  see  ye  gruntin,'  soughin,  blawin, 
.  An'  whiles  yir  heavy  noddle  fa'in, 

Wi'  lazy  kftyte.     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  99 
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To  KNOOFF,  V.  n.  To  conrerse  famaiarly.  V. 

Knuff, 
KNOOP,  s.    8.  The  knoap  of  a  hUl.]  Add; 

iTnopisusedinthesameseiifeinShedand.  Brand 
introduces  it,  when  giving  an  account  of  a  very  sin^ 
gular  mode  of  fishing,  which^  it  may  be  supposed^ 
is  now  unknown  in  these  islands. 

"  About  a  mile  from  Tingwal  to  the  North,  there 
is  a  hill  called  the  Knop  of  Kebister,  or  Luggie'f  Know, 
nigh  to  which  hill  there  is  a  house  called  Kebister 
where  a  varlet  or  wizard  lived,  oomonly  designed 
Luggie,  concerning  whom  it  was  reported,  that  when 
the  sea  was  so  tempestuous,  that  the  boats  durst  not 
go  off  to  the  fishing,  he  used  to  go  to  that  hill  or 
know,  wherein  [was]  a  hole,  into  which  he  let  down 
his  lines  and  took  up  any  fish  he  pleased,  as  a  cod, 
or  ling,  &c  which  no  other  could  do  but  himself: 
Also  when  fishing  at  sea,  he  would  at  his  pleasure 
take  up  any  rosted  fish  with  his  line,  with  the  intrals 
or  guts  out  o£  it,  and  so  ready  for  his  use."  The 
writer  very  gravely  adds;  '' This  was  certainly  done 
by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  with  whom  he  was  in 
compact  and  covenant."  Descr.  of  ZetL  p.  110,  111. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  gnop  prominentia. 
KNOP,  ^.    A  protuberance,  a  knob. 

'[  Item  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  gamettis,  knoppit  with 
^old,  and  within  the  knoppis  ane  of  the  said  bedis.** 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  62. 

"  It  was  a  well-wrought  piece,  having  three  crowns 
uppermost,  and  three  other  kind  of  crowns  beneath, 
well  carved  with  golden  knops''     Spalding,  ii.  6S. 
'K'SOVFiTy  part,  pa.     Having  knobs. 

"  Item  ane  pair  of  bedis,  blew,  knoppit  with  gold." 
Inventories,  ut.  sup.     V.  Knop,  9, 
KNOOST,  Kndist,  *.   A  large  lump.]  Add; 

Sicanib.noe^,Belg.  knoest,  nodus  in  arbore ;  Kilian. 
KNORRIE,  NoRBiE,  s.    A  wheal  raised  by  a 

blow,  Aberd. ;  the  same  with  Norlick. 
KNOTLESS,  adf.   Not  having  a  knot;  usually 

applied  to  a  thread,  which,  instead  of  keeping 

hold,  passes  through  the  seam,  S. 

This  term  is  used  metaph.  <^  one  who  disappears 
from  a  company  without  being  observed,  or  without 
giving  any  previous  intimation :  ^'  He  slipt  awa  just 
Jike  a  knotless  thread;"  S.  Prov. 
KNOTTY  TAMS,  a  cant  desijrnation  for  the 

knots  skimmed  off  oatmeal  porridge,  before  they 

are  completely  made ;  used  as  a  dish  in  Renfr. 

In  makmg  the  porridge,  these  should  be  bro- 

ken,  when  it  is  not  meant  to  use  them  by  them- 
selves.   KiioUy  Tammies^  id.,  E.  Loth. 
KNOUT,  8.     The  ball  or  bit  of  wood  that  is 

struck  in  the  game  diShiniy^  Fife;  synon.  Doe^ 

and  Nacket. 

IsL  knud^r  signifies  nodus,  globus;  also  knui^r, 
Verel.;  knotl-r  pila,  globus,  knud-r  tuhtr,  Dan.  knude, 
Su.G.  knui,  nodus.     IsL  hnatt^leikr,  ludus  pilae  lig-p 
neae  super  glaciem,  o.  the  knatt-plav,  or  ibiOK^-play. 
Knowik,  adf.     Full  of  knolls,  Clydes. 
KNUDGE,  s.    A  short,  thick,  hard-grown,  and 

strong  person  or  animal ;  as,  "  H«  s  a  p^ect 

knudgc^  Dumfr. 
Vol,  Ii.  33 
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Teut.  knodse,  knudse,  dava  nodosa ;  knoal,  nodos 
arboris.   Isl.  knettin  signifies  rotundus^  compactus. 
Knudgik,  a(h\    Short,  thick,  hard-grown,  aod 

strong,  ibicL 
To  KNUFF,  v.n.  To  converse  familiarly.]  Add; 

*'  But  scho  skyrit  to  kmtife  lownly  or  siccarlye 
on  thUke  sauchnyng."  Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
KNULL,  KiiuLs,  s.    A  bit  of  wood  tied  in  the 

end  of  a  rope,  which  enters  into  an  eye  in  the 

other  end  of  it,  for  fastening  a  cow  or  any  other 

animal,  Fife ;  Aberd. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Knewd,  q.  v.  Teut. 
knoUe,  globus ;  knovel,  nodus;  Su.G.  kmUa,  tuber. 
Knul'o,  part.  adj.     Henpecked,  Fife ;   synon. 

SmiTd.     V.  Snool. 
To  KNUSE,  Knoose,  v.  a.  To  bruise.]  Add; 

A.S.  cnyS'On,  cnyss-an,  premere,  concutere ;  con- 
tnndere;  "  to  hit  or  dash  against,  to  overthrow;" 
Somner.     Ge-cnysed,  «  beaten,  bruised ;"  id. 
Knusky,  adj.  Thick,  gross ;  applied  to  persons ; 

Lanarks. 

Knusk Y,  9.  "  A  strong  firm  boy;'*  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs. 

J).  692. 
si.  knusk^a,  knusk^,  contundere,  q.  well  put  to- 
gether ;  knu9k^r  tuber,  exnl.  by  Dan.  knude,  a  knot. 
KNUSLY,  adv.    Snugly,  comfortably,  Pertbs., 
Stirlings. ;  pron.  Kntissly. 
A  clear  peat  ingle  bleez't  on  the  hearthstane, 
Foregainst  whilk  Bawty  crap,  wagging  his  tail, 
Turn'd  him  about,  and  laid  him  knusly  down, 
Thinkin'  of  neither  bogles  nor  the  storm. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  4. 
Isl.  hni99e  apparo,  adomo,  compono ;  knissin,  com- 
posite adomans  supellectilem  vel  res  domesticas;  G. 
Andr.  p.  117 ;  q.  putting  things  into  proper  order. 
Perhaps  knusly  refers  to  the  pains  taken  by  a  dog  to 
lay  itself  down,  so  as  that  it  may  recline  with  ease; 
eq>ecially  as  the  words,  Turn'd  him  about,  respect  the 
caution  with  which  be  proceeds*  It  is  well  known 
that  in  Isl.  hn  and  kn  are  constantly  interchanged.  If 
we  suppose  the  term  properly  to  signify  sqftly,  gent- 
ly, as  descriptive  of  the  manner  in  which  a  dog  lays 
himself  down ;  it  may  seem  allied  to  A.S.  hnaesc, 
hny9c,  mollis,  soft,  tender,  delicate,  nice,  dainty.  V. 
Somner.  The  Moes.G.  synon.  is  knasuga,  mollis. 
Hfiasugaim  va9tJQm  ganandai,  "  Clothed  in  soft  rai« 
ment ;"  Matth.  xi.  8. 

To  KNUT,  V.  n.     To  halt  slightly ;  especially 

used  to  denote  the  unpleasant  jerk  which  ahorse 

sometimes  gives  on  his  pastern,  when  he  sets  his 

foot  on  a  round  stone,  Stirlings. 
Knut,  9.     A  motion  of  this  kind,  ibid. 

This  seems  the  same  with  the  v.  KnoU,  Knite,  sense 
2»,  differing  only  in  provincial  pronunciation. 

Isl.  kniol^a,  (pret  hnaut)  signifies  to  stumble. 
To  KNUTLE,   v.  a.     1,  To  strike  with. the 

knuckle,  Renfr. 

Isl.  knota,  .knuta,  nodus  artuum ;  knitla,  paululum 
pungere,  Awttdto  digitis  prensare.  Su.G.  knut,BA  signi^ 
fying  a  knot,  gives  perhaps  the  primary  idea ;  as  the 
joints  are  as  it  were  the  knots  between  the  bones, 
a.  To  strike  with  feeble  blows  frequently  r^>eat«. 

ed,  Roxb.  < 
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To  KNUZLE,  V.  a.   To  squeeze,  to  press,  pro- 

perly  with  the  knees,  Teviotd.    V.  Noozle. 
KOAB,  QuoAB,  3.     A  reward ;  a  gift,  a  bribe, 

Shetl. ;  as,  "  I'se  doe  what  du  wants  me,  bit 

fath  I  maun  hae  a  gud  Koab!^ 

I  see  no  nbrthem  term  which  can  be  supposed  to 
have  any  affinity,  unless  perhaps  Isl.  qwabb,  molesti 
petitio  seu  rogatio,  qwabh^a,  kwabb-as,  rogitare,  pe- 
titare;  q.  what  is  obtained  in  consequence  of  conti- 
nued solicitation.  It  is  singular  that  it  should  per- 
haps more  nearly  resemble  C.  B.  givobr,  which  sig- 
nifies both  a  reward  and  a  bribe. 
KOFF-CARYLL,  s.   A  contemptuous  designa. 

tion,  q.  *^  old  pedlar.'' 

"  Convickit  for  the  trublanee  of  him  in  wordis, 
calland  him  koff-car^U  one  the  oppin  gait."  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

^o^'had  been  always  accounted  a  contumelious 
term.     V.  Coffe^  and  Carl. 
To  KOOK,  V,  n.     To  appear  and  disappear  by 

fits ;  the  same  ^with  Cook,  v.,  Ayrs. 

"  I  was  of  a  firm  persuasion,  that  all  the  sculdud^ 
dery  of  the  business  might  have  been  well  spared 
fron^  the  eye  of  the  public,  which  is  of  itself  suffici- 
ently prone  to  keek  and  kook,  in  every  possible  way, 
for  a  glimpse  of  a  black  story."  Ayrs.  Leg.  p.  271. 

These  terms  are  conjoined,  to  denote  that  the  at- 
titude is  frequently  changed  in  the  act  of  prying. 
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that  a  more  minute  view  of  die  object  of  scrutiny 
may,  if  possible,  be  obtained. 

KORKIR,  s.     A  red  dye,  S.B. 

''  With  t^e  top  of  heath  they  make  a  yellow 
<;olour;  with  a  red  moss,  growing  on  stones,  and 
called  korkir,  they  dye  red ;  with  the  bark  of  the 
alder  or  allar-tree  they  dye  black."  Shaw's  Moray, 
p.  156. 

This  is  probably  the  same  with  what  is  called  cor^^ 
colet  in  Shetland.  Gael,  corcuir,  '^  red,  purple,  a  red 
dye;"  Shaw's  Gael.  Diet. 

ToKOWKjV.n.  To  reach  from  nausea.  V.Cowk. 

KRINGLE,  Cringle-bread,  s,  A  kind  of 
bread  brought  from  Norway.]  Add; 
"  Those  who  commonly  frequent  this  country,  and 
trade  with  the  inhabitants,  are  Hamburghers,  and 
sometimes  Bremers,  and  others,  who^-set  up  booths 
or  shops,  where  they  sell  liquours,  as  beer,'  brandie, 
&;Cv  and  wheat-bread,  as  that  which  they  call  Cringel 
bread,  and  the  like."     Brand's  Zetland^  p.  131. 

KuEDE,  adj.  Harebrwied.    V.  Cude,  Cuid,  and 

CuSTRHi. 

KUSTRIL,  KoosTRiL,  s.    A  foolish  fellow.  V. 

CUSTRIL. 

To  EuTER,  Cuter,  r.n.  To  converse  in  a  clandes* 
tine  way,  with  appearance  of  great  intimacy,  S. 
"  To  cutter,  to  whisper ;"  A.Bor.  Grose. 
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L,  after  broad  a,  as  occurring  in  E.  words,  is  changed 
into  silent  u,  or  tv  ;  as,  tnaut,  taut,  for  malt,  salt,  &c. 

To  LAB,  V.  a.  To  beat,  Loth.  To  lam  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  vulgar  E.,  which  Mr.  Herbert 
properly  deduces  from  Isl.  lamd-i,  slaughtered. 
C.B.  llab-iarv,  to  slap,  to  strap,  to  rap. 

Lab,  s,   a  stroke,  a  blow,  Ang.]   Add  ;  Loth. 
C.B.  Uab,  a  stripe,  a  whipping,  a  stroke;  Owen; 

lab,  ictus,  Lhuyd. 

To  LAB,  V.  a.  To  pitch,  to  toss  out  of  the  hand, 
Lanarks. 
This  term  expresses  the  act  of  discharging  any 

thing,  by  bringing  the  hand  suddenly  forward,  and 

keeping  the  arm  in  a  vertical  position ;  the  swing  be« 

ing  similar  to  that  of  a  pendulum. 

Gael.  lamh*a%gham,  (pron.  lav-)  to  throw,  from  lamh 

the  hand.    C.B.  Uav,  *'  that  extends,  or  goes  out ;" 

Owen. 

Lab,  s.  The  act  of  throwing  as  described  above, 
ibid.  Penny-staneSy  quoits,  &c.  are  smd  to  be 
thrown  with  a  lab. 

To  LABBER,  Lebber,  v.  a.  To  soil  or  bespat- 
ter. A  child  is  said  to  labber  itself,  when  it  does 
not  take  its  food  in  a  cleanly  way ;  Loth. 
It  seems  to  claim  the  same  origin  with  £.  slabber, 

with  which  it  is  synon. 
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To  LABE,  Lave,  v.  a.     To  lade,  to  lay  on  a 

burden ;  terms  used  in  Leadhills. 
L ABEY,  8.     The  Jlap  or  skirt  of  a  matfs  coat, 
Roxb. 

To  him  his  tails  he  quickly  pu'd, 
Wi'  as  great  haste  as  may  be  ; 
But  in  the  trough,  the  cou'ter  thro't 
Had  burnt  his  new  coat  hbey. 
Country  Smtddy,.  A,  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  68. 
V.  Lebbie. 
To  LABOUR,  Laboure,.  v.  a.     To  plough  the 
ground,  to  ear,  S. 
"  That  the  tennandis  sail  laboure  &  manure  the  said 
landis  quhil  the  said  tyme,  8t  thareftir  pay  thar  malis 
to  the  partijthatoptenis  the  landis."  Act.Dom.Conc« 
A.  1479,  p.  44. 

"  They  keeped  the  fields  in  their  highland  weed 
upon  foot^  with  swords — and  other  highland  arms, 
and  first  began  to  rob  and  spuilyie  the  earls  tenants 
who  laboured  their  possessions  of  their  haill  goods, 
gear,  insight  pleni^ng,"  &;c.    Spalding,  L  4. 

"  With  power-^to  the  saidis  Bailleis,  counsall  and 
commwnitie,  to  laubour  and  manure  sic  pairtis  & 
portiounes  of  thair  commountie  as  they  sail  think 
expedient,"  &c.    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  576. 

This  sense  of  the  term  had  formerly  been  com- 
mon in  £. 
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^Itabmtre  the  yerthe  as  plowemen,  or  gardayners, 
or  thay  that  haue  vynes  do.— TuUye  prayseth  the 
pastyme  to  labour  the  yerthe  aboue  all  other  exer- 
cyses."     Palsgr.  B.  iiL  F.  274^  a. 

It  is  a  Fr.  idiom ;  Je  laboure  la  terre.  Ibid.  F. 
128,  b. 

Labouring  s.  Insert,  as  sense  1.  That  part  of 
agricultural  work  which  denotes  the  prepanu 
tion  of  the  soil  for  receiving  the  seed,  S. 

Lawboeable,  adf.   In  a  state  fit  for  being  plow- 
ed ;  Fr.  labourable. 
— ^'  That  the  said  four  husband  landis  offerit,  to 

hir  in  Gulane,  wer  ourdrevin  with  sand,  and  nocht 

arable  nor  lawborabky  hot  barane  &  waist.*'     Act. 

Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  293,  294. 

LACHT,  s.  A  fine  or  penalty ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
passim.     V.  Unlaw. 

LACHTER,  s.  1.  Lachter  of  a  fowl,  &c.]  Add; 

Laughter,  I  find,  is  expressly  given  as  a  load  term 
in  E.   "  Laughter,  laying ;  as,  a  hen  lays  her  laugh* 
ier,  that  is,  all  the  eggs  she  will  lay  that  time."  Ray's 
Lett  p.  SSI. 
2.  It  is  smd  metaphorically  of  a  female  who  goes 

beyond  truth  in  narration.  She'*s  teWdane  more 

than  her  latichter,  i.  e.  she  has  made  addition  to 

the  story  C*  Roxb. 

LACHTER,  Laicht£b,  Laucbtsb,  s,  1.  A 
layer,  &c.J  Add; 

It  is  used  m  the  same  sense  in  Galloway.  A  lachm 
ier  of  com  is  as  much  as  the  hand  can  hold. 

''I  wish — the  lad  bairn  wad  tak  counsel,  and  no  lose 
time  by  keeking  ay  in  the  maiden's  face  ilka  lauchter 
he  lays  down."     Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 
S.  A  lock  ;  as,  a  lauchter  of  hair,  S. 
He  gae  to  me  a  cuttie  knife^ 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  my  life ; 
Three  lauchlers  o'  his  yellow  hair. 
For  fear  we  wad  ne'er  meet  mair. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  206. 
A'  that  he  gied  me  to  my  propine. 
Was  a  pair  of  green  gloves  and  a  gay  gold  ring; 
Three  lauchters  of  his  yellow  hair. 
In  case  that  we  shou'd  meet  nae  mair. 

BothrveU,  Herd's  Coll.  i.  84. 
LAD,  s.     1.  One  in  a  menial  situation,  S.]  Add; 
"  Lcui  or  knaue.  Garcio."     Prompt.  Parv. 

2.  A  sweetheart,  S.]  Add,  as  sense 

3.  A  young  man  who  is  unmarried ;  as,  "  He's  no 
married  yet,  he^s  only  a  tad,'^  S. 

AuLD  LAD,  an  old  batcnelor,  Angus. 
LAD-BAIRN,  s.     A  male  child,  S. 

When  forty  weeks  were  past  and  gane,^ 
This  maiden  had  a  braw  lad  bairn. 

HertTs  Coll.  ii.  149- 
"  I  noticed,  in  the  course  of  this  year,  that  there 
was  a  greater  christening  of  lad  bairns,  than  had  ever 
bfeen  in  any  year  during  my  incumbency ;  and  grave 
and  wise  persons — said,  that  it  had  been  long  held 
as  a  sure  prognostication  of  war,  when  the  births  of 
male  children  outnumbered  that  of  females."  Ann. 
of  the  Par.  p.  1 80. 

To  LADDER,  Leddee,  v.  a.    To  apply  a  lad- 
der to,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending,  S. 
"  His  friends  came  rushing  forward  to  ladder  the 
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walls  and  rescue  him."  Pitscottie,  p.  191.  Ed.  1814, 

tedder. 

LADE,  Lead,  Leid,  Mill-labe,  s.]  Add; 

"  Gif  ony  man  happenis  to  destroy  or  cast  down 
ane  uther  man's  miln-dam  or  leid, — ^he  sail  be  com- 
pellit  to  pay  the  awner  thairof  tie  damnage/'  &c. 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  494. 

This  learned  lawyer  seems  to  use  the  term  as  un^ 
derstood  in  his  time  to  signify  the  passage  which  led 
to  the  miln.  For  he  speaks  of  "  ane  water  passage," 
which  '^  cmnis,  leidand  and  conduceand  the  water  fra 
the  dam  to  the  miln."  Ibid.  p.  49S. 
LADE-MAN,  Laib-man,  s.  1.  A  man  who  has 

the  charge  of  a  horse-load,  or  of  a  pack-horse. 
The  laid  men,  that  persawyt  weill^ 
Thai  kest  thair  ladys  doun  in  hy  ; 
And  thair  gownys  deliuerly. 
That  heylyt  thaim,  thai  kest  away. 

The  Bruce,  vi.  466,  Ed.  1820. 

Lade-men,  Ed.  1620. 
2.  The  servant  belonging  to  a  miln,  who  has  the 

charge  of  driving  the  loads  to  the  owners,  as 

well  as  of  lifting  them  up,  S. 
To  LADEN,  Laidik,  v.  a.     To  load,  S. 

-— ''  With  power  to  pak  and  peiU,— and  alss  to 
lai^n  and  disladin  the  saidis  merchuidice  and  guidis." 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  580. 

Sair  laidint,  heavily  loaded,  S.     This  is  not  the 
part.  pa.  of  the  old  v.  Lade,  for  this  would  be  laden* 
The  latter,  however,  seems  to  be  the  root  of  our  verb. 
V.  Lodnin. 
LADENIN  TIME,  the  time  of  laymg  in  winter 

provisions,  S.]  Add; 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  we  ought  not  to  derive 
this  from^another  Scandinavian  word,  which  was  most 
probablv  of  general  use.  Magnusen  has  observed  that 
IsL  hlada,  in  the  most  ancient  speech,  signified  to 
slaughter  or  fell  men  or  beasts.  Forsbg  til  Forklar- 
ing  over  noglesteder  af  Ossian's  Digte,  p.  14.  Thus 
ladenin  time  might  be  originally  the  same  as  slaugh^* 
tering  time. 

•  LADY,  s.  The  title  universally  given,  in  for- 
mer times,  to  the  wife  of  a  landholder  in  Scot* 

land.   It  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  the  coun« 

try. 

*'  The  lard,  or  laird,  was  designed  from  his  estate- 
and  his  wife  was  lady  by  the  same  designation  even 
down  to  modem  times."  Pink.  Hist.  Scotl.  i.  35g. 
LADY-BRACKEN,*.  The  female  fern,  Dumfr., 

Roxb. 

"  Amidst  the  deep  solitude  of  the  moor  I  found 
one  or  two  of  the  martyrs'  grave  stones,  and  having 
removed  the  heather  and  decayed  leaves  of  Wy« 
bracken  which  covered  the  inscription,  and  having 
recited  aloud  '  Satan's  Lamentation  for  Grierson  of 
Lagg,'  I  renewed  my  journey."  Blackw.  Mag.  June 
1820,  p.  278.  V.  Bracken. 
LADY-DAY.  V.  Marymess. 
LADIES-FINGERS,  s.pl    Woodbine  or  Ho- 

ney-suckle,  Roxb. 

In  £.  the  name  Lady'S'Finger  is  given  to  Kidney^ 
vetch,  Anthyllis  vulneraria. 
LADY-GARTExN-BERRIES,  sipl.  The  fruit 

of  the  bramble,  Teviotd. 

In  Sweden  the  stone«bramble  is  denominatedyi/ii^« 
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fruhaary  or  Yoang  Lady's  berry^  and  Mariahaur,  or 
the  Virgin  Mary's  berry. 

LADY-PREIN,  s.  The  same  small  kind  of  pin 
in  E.  called  Minikin^  Loth. ;  evidently  as  being 
of  no  use  but  forladies  in  the  nicer  parts  of  dress. 
LADY'S  (OUR)  EL  WAND,  the  vulgar  desig. 
nation  of  the  constellation  called  Orion  s  Girdle, 
S.B.     V.  Elwand. 
LADY'S  (OUR)  HEN,  a  name  given  to  the 
lark  (alauda)  in  Orkney. 
"  There  is  one  day  in  harvest^  on  which  the  more 
iffnorant,  especially  in  Rousa^  say,  if  any  work  the 
ndges  will  blood  Qbleedj].   The  Lark  some  caU  Our 
Lady'f  Hen,  And  some  such  Popish  drc^s  are  to  be 
found."     Brand's  Orkn.  p.  6l . 

I  need  scarcely  add,  that  this  name  has  been  con« 
ferred  in  compliment  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  V.  Lan- 
ders. 

L ADRONE,  Laydbon,  Lathebin,  s.   A  lazy 
knave,  S.]  Add; 

But  Maggy  wha  fu'  well  did  ken^ 
The  lurking  lathering  meaning. 
Put  a'  the  lads  upo'  the  scent. 
An'  bade  them  stanch  their  greening. 

Davidson's  Secuons,  p.  90. 
LADYLOVE,  s.    A  name  given  by  the  coun- 
try girls  in  Aberdeens.  to  Southernwood.    V. 

OvEBENYIE. 

LAD.W£AN,«.    A  man-child,  S. 
I  hae  nocht  left  me  ava, 
Ochon,  ochon>  ochrie. 
But  bonny  orphan  lad-weans  twa^ 
To  seek  their  bread  wi  me. 

Jaoobite  Relics,  il.  175. 
LAFF Y,  adi.     Soft,  not  pressed  together ;  as, 
Ic^  hay,  hay  that  has  not  been  trodden  into  a 
compact  mass;  a  Iq^feaiheT  bed,  &a,  Lanarks. 
Teut.  /!^flaccidu89*Kilian.   Isl.  Iqfe  denotes  what 
is  loose  in  a  certain  sense^  being  applied  to  what  hangs 
in  this  state;  pendulus  lacer  sum;  whence  heflif* 
ciniae  pendulae ;  G.  Andr. 
LAFT,  s.  A  floor,  always  as  distinguished  from 
the  ground  floor,  S. 
Mair  elegant  than  thine  my  Iqfis  are  found. 

A.  Soottf  Poems  1811,  p.  11. 
3.  A  gallery,  S. 

<«  I-^observed  a  peeress  from  her  seat  in  the  front 
of  the  Iqfi  opposite  to  me,  speaking  vehemently  to 
a  fat  lord  at  Uie  table  below."  Steam-Boat,  p.  220. 

Su.G.  Mi,  superior  oontignatio;  C.B.  11^,  id. 
LAFT,  Loft,  s.  The  fitness  of  any  soil  to  re- 
c^ve  one  species  of  seed,  or  produce  one  kind 
of  grain,  in  preference  to  another ;  the  actual 
state  of  ground  in  relation  to  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  as,  ^^  That  land^s  in  fine  Iqft  for  aits,^ 
1.  e.  oats ;  Loth.  Tid  and  Phf  may  be  viewed 
as  synon.  terms. 

In  one  of  the  oldest  copies  of  Tak  your  auld  cloak 
dboui  you,  the  sixth  verse  is  thus  given : 
It's  ilka  land  has  its  ain  Iqjft, 

Ilk  kind  of  com  has  its  ain  hool ; 
I  think  the  warld  be  gane  daft. 
When  ilka  wife  her  man  wald  rule. 
In  Thomson's  Select  Collection,  vol.  iii.  laugh  is 
the  word  used;  in  Pinkerton's  Comic  Ballads  ii«  110^ 
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lough.    In  both  the  third  line  does  not  rhyme  with 
the  first ; 

I  think  the  warld  is  a'  run  wrang. 

If  lajl  be  not  the  original  word,  lauch  seems  to 
have  die  best  claim,  as  signifying  law  or  custom* 

Dan.  Utv^  aptare ;  saette  i  lave,  componere,  dispo- 
nere;  Baden. 

LAG,  ad/.    "  Slumsh,  slow,  tardy.  It  is  out  of 
use,  but  retainedin  Soothtnd  ;^  Johns. 
Sinkin  wi'  care  we  aften  fag ; 
Strummin  about  a  gill  we're  lag. 
Syne  dtowny  hum. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p,  132. 
LAGAB AG,  «.     The  hindmost  or  last,  Fife  ; 

apparently  from  lag  and  aback. 
LAGENE,  Laogen,  s,    L.  The  projecting  part 
of  the  staves,  &c.]  Add  to  etymon ; 
IsL  hegg  is  defined  in  the  same  manner  ;  Termi- 
nus fundi,  seu  incisura,  qua  fundus  cum  corpore  va- 
sis  constructi  coit;  G.  Andr.  p.  l60.    Margo,  vel  in- 
cisura vasis  lignei  a  fundo  ;  Haldorson. 
To  Lagen,  Laggen,  v.  a.  To  repair  the  laggen, 
of  a  vessel,  CI ydes. 

Isl.  lagg^,  fundum  per  incisuras  aptare  vasi  lig- 
neo;  Haldorson. 
Lagen-gird,  s.    a  hoop,  &c.]  Add  : 

— "  Bodie  I'  addressing  the  fiddler,  '  ye'U  souk  the 
laggen'gird  off  the  quaigh,  and  mar  your  minstrelsy 
and  our  mirth."  BUckw.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  407. 
LA6GERIT, /)ar/.p».  l.Bemired,&c.  S.J  Addi 
This  word  oppears  m  a  more  primitive  rorm  in 
O.E.  ''  Lagged  or  bedrabelyd.  Labefactus.  Paludo- 
sus."    Prompt.  Parv. 

LAY,  #.     The  slay  of  a  loom,  S.]  Add; 
His  loom,  made  o'  stout  aiken  rungs. 

Had  sair't  him  saxty  simmer, 
Tho'  his  lang  lay,  wi'  fearfu'  Amgs, 
Shook  a'  Uie  roofing  tim'er. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  200. 
To  LAY,  V.  o.    To  smear  or  salve  sheep  with  a 
mixture  of  tar  and  butter,  Stirlings.,  Roxb. 
'^  It  was,  till  of  late,  the  almost  universal  practice 
tolay  or  smear  the  whole  stock  with  an  ointment  com- 
posed of  butter  and  tar."  Agr.  Surv.  Stid.  p.  ^95. 
Laying-time,  s.     The  season  when  shepherds 
besmear  their  sheep  with  butter  and  tar,  to  guard 
them  agiunst  the  cold  of  winter,  Roxb. 
This  is  about  the  beginning  of  November.     The 
term  is  formed,  I  suppose,  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  laying  this  mixture  on  the  skins  of  the  sheep. 

To  LAY  BY,  V.  a.  This  ».,  indeed,  is  used  in 
two  forms.  "  He  has  laid  himsell  by  wi'  o'^er 
muckle  wark,^  he  has  so  overdone  himself  by 
improper  exertion,  that  he  is  laid  up.*"  *^  He^s 
lata  by^  he  is  confined  by  ailment,  S. 
To  LAY  DOWN,  to  sow  out  in  grass,  S. 

*^  It  is  a  prodigious  error  to  overcrop  ground,  be- 
fore laying  xKdown  with  grass-seeds."  Maxwell's  Sel* 
Trans,  p.  52. 
To  LAY  Gowj),  to  embroider. 

And  ye  maun  leam  my  gay  goss  hawk 

To  weild  baith  bow  and  brand ; 
And  I  sail  learn  your  turtle  dow 
To  lay  gowd  wi'  her  hand. 

Pause  Foudrage^  Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  85. 
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To  LAY  IN,  V.  a.  To  throw  back  into  the  state 

of  a  oommon,  to  put  into  a  waste  state. 

m-^."  Ordinis  thatt  all  persones  quha  hes  teillit,  lau- 
bourity  sawin^  parkit^  &c.  ony  pairt  or  portioun  of 
his  maiesteis  commoun  mures  or  vtheris  commoun- 
tei8,«*within  yeir  &  day  eftir  the  said  tryell  laif  in 
the  samyn  commounteis  agane."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600^ 
Ed.  1814,  p.  228. 
To  LAY  ON,  V.  a.     To  give  blows.]  Jdd; 

"  Gif  the  master  [of  a  ship]]  layis  on  his  men,  and 
gevis  ony  of  thame  ane  buffet  with  his  neif*  or  with 
his  palme,  he  sail  pay  vii  d.  Bot  gif  he  strikes  him 
mair,  he  that  is  strucken  may  turn  and  strike  agane." 
Ship  Lawis,  Balfour's  Praet  p.  627- 

It  was^  however,  anciently  used  in  £.  in  the  same 
manner.  '*  I  lave  vpon  one,  I  beate  hym  or  bunche 
hym.— -^he  layaevpon  hym  lyke  a  maulte  sacke,  and 
the  poore  boye  durste  nat  ones  quytette."  Palsgr. 
R  iii.  F.  274,  b* 
To  LAY  ON,  V.  impers.  To  rain,  to  hail,  to  snow, 

heavily ;  as,  "  It's  lavin^  on  d*  mawi^  S.O. 
To  LAY  TILL  one^  to  allot,  to  ordain.  **  La/id  till 

her^  fated  that  she  should  *"  Gl.  Antiquary. 
To  LAYCH,  V.  n.  To  linger,  to  delay.]  Add; 

^'Latche  or  tariynge.  Mora.  Tarditas."  Prompt  Parv. 
LAICH,  Layche  (gutt),  ad/.    Low  ia  situa- 
tion.    V.  Laigh,  adf. 
Laich,  s.    a  hollow.    V.  Laigh,  s. 
LAICH  of  a  coU. 

"  Item,  fy ve  ellis  and  thre  quarters  of  frent  daith 
of  gold  reinyeit  with  blak,  contening  in  the  haill  to 
fy  ve  litle  peces,  a  half  of  the  laicA  of  a  coit  thairin 
contenit,  figurit  with  scaillis.— The  cUith  of  gold  wes 
employit  Feb.  1566,  and  the  kiich  of  the  coit  deli- 
verit  in  Jan.  1566."   Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  149* 

JLaich  seems  to  be  the  san^e  with  Laik,  q.  v.,  as  here 
signifying  cloth  in  general.  Halfoftfie  latch  of  a  coit, 
''half  as  much  doth  as  is  necessary  lor  making  acoat."' 
LAID,  8.  People,  the  same  with  Leidy  Lede. 
Gif  thow  meitis  ony  laid  lent  on  the  ling. 
Gar  thame  boan  to  this  burgh,  I  tell  th6  mine 
intent  Rauf  Coifyear,  B.  iij.  6. 

Those  writers,  who  were  so  fpnd  of  alliteration  as 
the  aujthor  of  this  tale,  often  paid  little  attention  to 
die  sense  of  terms  which  they  used.  The  phrase  fol- 
lowing, lent  on  the  ling,  may  however  signify,  dweir 
ling,  or  tarrying,  on  the  heath. 
Laidgallon,  a  vessel  for  containing  liquids. 

"  The  air  sail  haue— the  best  brewing  leid,  the- 
mask-fat,  with  tub,  barreUis,  and  laidgtdlon."  Bal«. 
four's  Practicks,  p.  234,  also  235. 

Although  this  term  seems  to  be  now  quite  obso-. 
lete,  it  is  evidently  given  by  Balfour  as  the  tran^k^- 
tion  of  Lagenamy  the  word  used  in  our  Leg.  Burg, 
c  125.  $  1.  It  denotes  either  fi  flagon,  or  a  measure 
of  four  sextarU,  i..  e.  six  pints.  It  may  perhaps  be 
allied  to  Germ,  and  Dan.  lade,  Su.G.  Icida,  area,  ds- 
ta,  theca.  LB.  lad-tis  is  expL,  Spedes  vasis^Du  Cange.^ 
Laid  drain,  a  drain  in  which  the  stones  are^ 

80  laid  as  to  form  a  regular  opening  for  the. 

water  to  pass,  S. 

"  If  a  stream  of  running  water,  or  small  fountain, 
enters  at  the  top,  and  runs  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  drain,  it  is  generally  found  adviseable  to  use  a 
laid  drain,  i.  e.  a  row  of -stones  laid  on  Q|ch  side,  with^ 
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an  opening  of  from  sue  to  ten  inches  between  them, 

and -a  course  of  flat  stones  laid  above  these."     Agr. 

Surv.  Aberd.  p.  426. 

LAIDIS,  s.  pi. 

But  he  may  ruse  him  of  his  ryding. 
In  London  for  his  longsome  byding. 
Thair  Holieglas  begane  his  gaidis. 
As  he  was  learned  amangis  the  laidis. 
LegendBp.  St.  Androis,Poemsl6th  Cent.  p.  329. 
Either,  among  the  people,  for  Jedig  ttom  Leid  ;  or, 

in  the  languages^  as  Leid  also  signifies.  V.  Leid,  s., 

2.  and  3. 

LAID-MAN,  s,    V.  Lade-man. 
LAIDNER,  s.  1.  A  larder,  S.  V.  Ladxaire. 
2.  A  winter^s  stock  of  provisions,  East  of  Fife ;  a 
secondary  use  of  the  term. 

LAIDNING,*.  Ladinff,  freight,  S.  Aberd. Reg, 
L  AIFF,  Laypf,  a  The  remainder.  V.  Lafe. 
LAIF  SOUNDAY,  Leif  soukday,  Law  son- 
day. 

*'  And  becaus  thai  half  bene  sa  lang  out  of  vse  of 
making  of  wapinschawing,  it  is  thocht  expedient  that 
the  samin  be  maid  thrise  for  the  first  yeire :  And  the 
first  tyme  to  be  one  the  mome  eftir  Laif  Soundittf  nixt 
tecum."   Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  362. 

*^  And  becaus  it  is  vnderstand  that  thir  wapnls 
&  hames  may  nocht  be  completlie  gottin  at  the  first 
wapinschawing,  that  is  to  say,  cme  the  moi-ne  eftir 
li^  Sounday  nixt  tocum,  th^rfo^  it  is  dispensit  be 
the  kingis  grace  at  thai  mak  thar  schawingis  &  mon* 
stouris  with  sic  harness  and  wapnis  as  thai  half,"  &c. 
Ibid.  p.  S6S. 

In  both  passages  Law  Sonday  occurs  in  Ed.  1566, 
foL  130,  b.  131,  b.   Law  Sunday,  Skene's  Ed. 

This  term  must  have  been  still  more  obscure  than 
it  is,  had  it  appeared  merely,  as  in  old  editions.  Law 
Sonday.  Even  the  form  of  Leif Sounday  would  scarce- 
ly have  led  to  the  origin.  It  would  seem  that  the  edi« 
tors  of  £d.  1566  had  taken  a  liberty  very  common 
with  their  successors  in  Andro  Hart's  time,  of  sub«. 
stituting  their  own  conjectural  emendations,  when 
they  did  not  understand  a  MS.,  or  of  using  a  term,, 
which  they  supposed  might  be  more  intelligible,  in*, 
stead  of  one  nearly  obsolete.  Leisom,  A.S.  ge-'leafium, 
aqd  le^ul,  being  often  used  as  equivalent  to  lawful; 
they  had  thought  proper  to  convert  LqfSounday  in 
MS.  into  Law  Sonday,  as  well  as  monstourismXjo  moU'^^ 
stouris. 

Laif  Sounday  is  undoubtedly  q.  '*  Loaf-Sunday." 
A  considerable  difiiculty  remains,  however.  The 
name  would  correspond  with  that  oi Lammas,  in  A.S^ 
hlqf-maesse,  festum  priraltiarum,  panis  vel  frumen* 
tationis  festum.  V.  Somner,  and  Hickes  Thesaur. 
i»  2 1 0.  But  this  does  not  quadrat^  with  the  times  ap- 
pointed for  these  weapgntakes. 

Another  passage  in  the  Records,  in  which  the  term 
appears  in  the  form  of  Law  Sonday  goes  further  to 
fix  the  time. 

— "  Vpoun  the  quhilk  sevint  day  of  Januar  thay  sail 
sitt  down,  and  sittdaylie,  except  vpoun  the  Sonday, 
but  ony  vacance  at  Fasterisewin,  quhill  Palme*son-. 
day  ewin  indusiu^,  and  than  ryiss  and  haue  vacance 
quhill  the  nixt  Mononday  efter  the  Law  Sonday,  vp- 
oun the  quhilk  Mononday  thay  sail  siU  doun,  and  sitt 
daylie,  e}(ce]gt  on  the  Sonday,  without  ony  vacance 
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at  WitBonday^  quhill  the  said  tent  day  of  Julij."  Acts 
Ja  VL  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  104. 

Palme  Sonday  is  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  which 
is  the  Sunday  after  the  first  full  moon  that  follows 
the  21st  of  March.  Law  Sonday  must  therefore  be 
between  the  end  of  March  and  Whitsunday. 

The  first  Sunday  after  Easter,  or  Dies  Dominicus 
in  Albis,  is  called  by  the  English  Law  Sunday  ;  Ma- 
reschall,  Observ.  in  Vers.  A.S.  p.  5S5,  This  circum- 
stance, indeed,  can  throw  no  light  on  our  subject,  un- 
less  we  could  suppose  that  the  reading  of  Ed.  1566 
were  the  genuine  one.  But  the  origin  of  the  £.  de- 
signation seems  as  obscure  as  that  of  Laif  Sounday, 
A.S.  hlaerve,  E.  low,  loo,  are  expl.  by  Somner,  after 
Dugdale,  as  denoting  the  "  heaps  of  earth  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  England,"  and  pointing  out  the  "  way 
of  buriall  used  of  the  ancients."  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  this  day  had  originally  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  having  left  the 
grave,  because  this  was  not  on  the  Jlrst  Sunday  after 
Easter,  but  on  Easter  itself. 

LAY-FITTIT,  adj.     Having  the  sole  of  the 
foot  quite  plain  or  flat,  without  any  spring  in  it, 
and  also  much  turned  out,  Fife,  Loth.  Sdeetin^ 
Jittit^  Caithn. 

This  is  viewed  as  corresponding  with  E.  Splay^ 
footed,  as  given  by  Bailey,  "  One  who  treads  his  toes 
much  outward." 

The  superstitious  view  it  as  ail  evil  omen,  if  the 
first  ft,  i.  e.  the  first  person  who  calls,  or  who  is  met, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year,  or  when  one  sets 
out  on  a  journey,  or  engages  in  any  business,  should 
happen  to  be  lay-fttit. 

To  LAIG,  V,  n.  To  talk  loudly  and  foolishly, 
Aberd. 

Isl.  legg'ia  ^,  veredice  aut  fatidic^  imprecare.  But 
it  maybe  allied  to  liue^a  menttri;  or  to  leik^a  illudere. 
LAIG  AN,  s.     A  Targe  quantity  of  any  liquid, 

Lanarks. 
Gael,  lochan,  C.B.  laguen,  alittlepool  or  lake.  V.  Locr. 
LAIGH,  Laich,  s.   Flat,  low  part,  S.B.]  Sub^ 

stitute; — 1.  A  hollow,  S. 
2.  A  plat  of  low-lying  ground,  S. 

'^  The  faughs  (here  including  low  wet  lands,  called 
laighs,  and  burnt  lands,)  vary  from  four  to  ten  shil- 
lings, in  new  leases,  and  are  perhaps  eight  shillings 
at  a  medium.'*     Agr.  Surv,  Aberd.  p.  172. 

A  burn  ran  in  the  laigk,  ayont  there  lay 
As  mony  feeding  on  9ie  other  brae. 

Rosses  Helaiore,  p.  47- 
*'  All  the  low  fields  that  have  been  taken  in,  either 
from  mosses  or  marshes,  go  under  the  general  name 
of  laighs."     Surv.  Banlfs.  App.  p.  72,  73. 

In  an  account  of  marches,  this  term  occurs  about 
1 450. 

— "  Swa  passand  eist  downwart  to  the  greyn  laigh 
to  Gemylis  myr,  and  fra  that  passand  down  our  awn 
landis,  the  laif  beand  in  commohe."     Chart.  Abet- 
broth.  Fol.  79- 
ToLaicheXjI^.a.  Tolower,in  whatever  way,  S.O. 

Teut.  leegk^en  demittere,  deprimere. 
Laighness,  8.     Lowness,  S. 
LAYIS,  s.     The  alloy  mixed  with  gold  or  sil- 
ver.! Add; 
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The  correspondent  term  in  L.B.  is  lig-a,  which  Du 
Cange  defines,  Monetarum  in  metallo  probitas  a  lege 
requisita  ac  definiu.  Gall,  loi,  aloi,  Ital.  lega, — Quod 
fierent  denarii, — sub  forma  &  ctinho  ac  remediis  ligae 
&  ponderis  sibi  concessis  in  opere  monetarum.  Corn- 
put  A.  1  SSg.  This  definition,  however,  does  not  give 
a  clear  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the 
quotation,  the  phrase  Remediis  Ligae  is  equivalent  to 
our  Remeid,  q.  v. 

Lex,  in  the  Lat  of  the  middle  ages,  was  used  in  the 
same  sense.  It  is  expl.  in  the  very  same  terms  as 
I^ig^s  by  Du  Cange.     V.  Lex,  col.  158. 

LAIE,  Laike,  s.     1.  A  stake  at  play,  S.]  Add 
to  etymon ; 

To  the  same  origin  must  we  trace  the  v.  "  to  Lake, 
to  play ;  a  word  common  to  all  the  North  country/' 
Ray's  Coll.  p.  42.  This  v.  Skinn.  deduces,  without 
any  probability,  from  A.S.  plaeg-an  ludere,  or  Belg. 
lach-en  ridere.  Ray  more  properly  refers  to  Dan. 
leeg-er  to  play.  This  is  radically  the  same  with  the 
Isl.  etymon  already  given.  Hence  leeg  play ;  Wolff*. 
Laykyng,  s.     Play ;  applied  to  justing. 

Ramsay  til  hym  coym  in  hy. 

And  gert  hym  entre.     Swne  than  he 
Sayd,  '  God  mot  at  yhoure  laykyng  be !' 
Syne  sayd  he,  '  Lordis,  on  qwhat  manere 
'  Will  yhe  ryn  at  this  justyng  here  ?' 

Wyntown,  viii.  S5.  7<5.    V.  Laik,  s.  S. 

LAIK,  s. 

-i-"  All  &  haill  the  salmond  fischeing — within  the 
watter  of  Annane — with  all  vtheris  garthis,  puUis, 
haldis,  laikis,  and  nettis,  &c.  The  salmond  fischeing 
— of  Cummertreis — with  all  vtheris  skarris,  drauch- 
tis,  hauldis,  laikeis,  and  nettis  within  the  boundis 
abonewrittin."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6O9,  Ed.  1814,  p.  432. 
LAYME,  Leem,  adj.    Earthen. 

"  As  the  fyire  preiffis  and  schawls  the  layme  ves- 
sellis  maid  bfe  ane  pottar,  sa  temptatioun  of  troubil 
preiflBs  &  schawls  iust  men."  Abp.  Hamiltoun's  Ca- 
techisme,  Fol.  1 87>  b.     In  definition  del.  ware. 

"Are  we  not  God's  leerh,  vessels  ?  and  yet  when  they 
Cast  us  over  an  house  we  are  not  broken  in  sheards. 
Ruth.  Lett.  P.  i.  ep.  48. 

**  Item  the  figure  of  ane  doig  maid  quhite  laym. 
Inventories,  A.  156l,  p.  158. 

'*  Next  that  heauenly  treasure  the  gospell,  that  is, 
the  vnsearchable  riches  of  Jesus  Christ,  care  (I  say) 
should  be  had  of  the  Udme  vessell,  wherein  it  is  cort- 
tain^d.  2  Cor.  4.  7.  A  man  is  but  a  laime  vessell, 
iVherein  the  Lord  puts  so  rich  a  treasure."  Rollock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  121.  V.  Lame. 
LAYN,  8. 

"  Item  ane  bed  of  layn  sewit  with  silk  of  divers 
buUouris  garnisit  with  thre  curtenis  and  with  thi'e 
uther  litle  peces  and  the  heidpece  of  the  same."  In- 
ventories, A.  15f)l,  p.  150. 

Fr.  laine  denotes  wool.  But  the  bed  here  described, 
as  belonging  to  Q.  Mary,  would  scarcely  correspond 
^vith  tliis  idea,  for  it  was  deemed  of  such  value,  as  to 
be  kept  in  a  coffer  of  silk.  V.  Cammes.  I  therefore 
view  it  as  signifying  lawn ;  the  same  with  Layne,  q.  v. 

LAING,  8.  A  small  ridg-e  of  land,  as  distin- 
guished from  Skjfiy  which  signifies  a  broad 
ridge;  Orkni 
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To  LAING,  V.  n.     To  move  with  long  steps, 

Fife ;  the  same  with  Lingy  q.  v. 
LAY-POKE,  s.    The  ovarium  of  fowls,  S. ;  sy- 

non.  Egg-bed. 
LAIR,  Lar£,  s,     a  mire,  a  bog,  S.;  Hence^  , 
LAiBiE;LAiRY,flfrf7.Boggy,marshy.L«i;2^6^p?*twg'*, 

springs  where  one  is  apt  to  sink,  Perths. 
Saw  you  my  ewes  ?  How  feed  they  ?  weel  or  ill  ? 
Did  ony,  in  a  far-fetched  winding  turn, 
G>me  near  the  lairy  springs,  or  cross  the  bum  ? 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  I9. 
LAIR,  s.     A  laver,  corruptly  for  lawer^  with 

which  it  is  evidently  the  same. 

"  1  basing  and  lair,  with  aipis,  wormes,  and  ser- 
pentis.— Twa  brokin  coveris  in  form  oflan>eris.  Five 
platis.  Ane  latver  gilt.  Ane  lawer  with  a  cowp  and 
a  cover  of  copper  ennamallit.*''  Inventories,  A.  1562, 
p.  158. 

LAIR,  3.     Learning,  education.     V.  Lare. 
LAIRACH  (gutt),  s.     The  site  of  a  building, 

Banffs.     V.  Lerroch. 
LAIRBAR,  Labbar,  «.]  Add ; 

Isl.  lar^a  debilitare. 
LAIRD,  Labde,  s,     1.  A  lord,  &c.]  Add; 

Mr.  Pinkerton  also  observes ; ''  A  lord  and  a  lard 
are  the  same,  and  the  Latin  only  admitted  dominus 
far  either. 

''  The  lesser  barons  or  lairds,  corresponding  with 
the  English  lords  of  manors,  form  such  a  singular 
and  amphibious  classs,  in  the  Scottish  parliament, 
that  they  excite  curiosity  and  disquisition."^-^'  In 
England  the  baron  was  a  lord,  a  peer :  in  Scotland  he 
was  only  a  laird,  a  man  of  landed  property."  History 
of  Scotland,  i.  359,  363. 

Wedderburn  in  his  Vocab.  knew  no  other  Lat.  word 
corresponding  to  ours.   "  Dominus,  a  Laird;"  p.  11. 

Lord  and  Lauerd  are  used,  &c. 

Insert  before  etymon,  col.  2.  after  1.  39 ; 

In  confirmation  of  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to 
the  restriction  of  this  term  to  one  who  held  of  the 
crown,  we  may  quote  the  authority  of  Sir  G.  Macken« 
zie.  *'  And  this  remembers  me  of  a  custom  in  Scot- 
land, which  is  but  gone  lately  in  dissuetude,  and  that 
is,  that  such  as  did  hold  their  lands  of  the  Prince  were 
called  Lairds;  but  such  as  held  their  lands  of  a  sub- 
ject, though  they  were  large,  and  their  superiourvery 
noble,  were  only  called  Gwd-men,  from  the  old  French 
word  Bonne  homme,  which  was  the  title  of  the  master 
of  the  family;  and  therefore  such  fews  as  had  a  ju- 
risdiotion  annext  to  them,  a  barrony,  as  we  call  it,  do 
ennoble:  for  barronies  are  establisht  only  by  the 
Princes  erection  or  confirmation."  Science  of  He- 
raldry, p.  13,  14.  Add,  as  sense 
4.  The  proprietor  of  a  house,  or.of  more  houses 

than  one,  S. 
Laibdship,  s.     An  estate.]  Add; 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  by  Uiis  term  expl.  Fr.  cAa^' 
teUenie* 

"  We  have  with  the  help  of  God  conquered  all  the 
land  of  th&Dipsodes.  I  will  give  thee  the  chastelleine, 
or  lairdship  of  Salmigondin."  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  p.  214. 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  minister  of  Ebdie,  having 
been,  by  David  viscount  Stormont,  preferred  to  the 
lairdship  of  Balvaird ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  year 
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1633,  knighted  by  his  majesty,  was  now  maid  lord 
Balvaird."     Guthrey's  Mera.  p.  105. 

"  A  lairdship  is  a  tract  of  land  with  a  mansion 
house  upon  it,  where  a  gentleman  hath  his  residence ; 
and  the  name  of  that  house  he  is  distinguished  by." 
Defoe's  Journey  through  Scotl.  p.  4. 

This  sKort  passage  affords  different  proofs  of  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  ideas  even  of  those  who  are  near 
neighbours.  For  an  estate  is  called  a  lairdship,  not 
only  when  the  proprietor  is  non-resident,  but  though 
there  should  be  no  mansion-house  on  it ;  and  often 
the  name  of  the  estate  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
the  mansion-house. 
Laiedie,  s.    a  small  proprietor ;  a  diminutive 

from  Luirdy  S. 

— r "  Our  norland  thristles  winna  pu'. 
For  a  wee  bit  German  lairdie. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  84. 
LAIR-IGIGH,*.  The  name  of  a  bird,  Sutherl. 

"  Ther  is  grqat  store  of — dowes,  steeres  or  stir- 
lings,  lair-igigh  or  knag  (which  is  a  foull  lyk  vnto  a 
parroket,  or  parret,  which  maks  place  for  her  nest 
with  her  beck  in  the  oak.trie,)duke,draig,  widgeon, 
teale,  wild  gouse,  ringouse,  routs,  whaips,  shot- 
whaips,  woodcok,  larkes,  sparrowes,  snyps,  blak- 
burds  or  osills,  meweis  [[mavice]]L  thrushes,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  wildfoule  or  birds,  which  ar  to  be 
had  in  any  pairt  of  this  kingdome."  Sir  R.  Gordon's 
Hist.  Sutherl.  p.  3. 

The  description  of  this  bird  resembles  that  of  the 
Woodpecker.     This  term,  in  a  quotation  from  the 
same  work,  Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  I69,  is  undoubt** 
edly  misprinted  Lairjligh, 
LAIR-SI  LUEtt,   s.     Apparently,   money  for 

education ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543 ;  or  perhaps 

the  dues  paid  for  a  grave ;  ibid.  Cent.  16. 
LAIR-STANE,  s.     A  tomb-stone,  Aberd. 

From  Lair,  sense  3.  a  burying  place. 
LAIT,  Layte,  &c.,tf.     1.  Manner.]  Add; 

3.  Lait  is  still  used  to  denote  a  pracUce,  habit,  or 
custom,  Border.  lU  laits  is  a  common  phrase 
in  Angus  for  ^<  bad  customs."^ 

Thus  gaed  they  on  wf  deavin  din,— 
Coost  up  auld  hits  o*  kith  an'  kin. 
An*  did  like  gypsies  cow  ither. 

A^  Scott's  Poems,  p.  15^ 
But  if  for  little  rompish  laits 
I  hear  that  thpu  a  pandy  gets, 
Wi'  patience  thou  maun  bear  the  brunt. 

Ibid.  p.  12. 
^  Addy  as  sense 

4.  A  trick.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  South 
of  S.,^nerally  with  ^  adj.  prefixed ;  as,  ill  laits, 
mischievous  tricks. 

To  Lait,  v.  n.     To  personate.]  Add ; 

Isl.  laet'a  is  used  preci9ely  in  the  saoie  sense ;  si- 
mulare,  Haldorson. 
Laitless,  adj.     Uncivil,,  unmannerly,  unbecom* 

ing,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Richt  laithe  to  lay  ane  laitless  finger  on  her,  I 
brankyt  in  myne  gram."  Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  42., 

From  S.  Lait  manner,  and  the  negative  less. 
To  LAIT,  V.  a.     To  allure,  to  entice ;  an  qld 

word,  Teviotdale. 
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Isl.  lei-'ia  dissuadere^  dehortari ;  iad^a,  allicere^ 
Olav.  Lex.  Runic* 
To  LAIT,  V,  a.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  mode 

of  reducing  the  temper  of  iron  or  steely  when  it 

is  too  hard.     This  is  done  by  heating  it,  S. 

Isl.  lai  flexibilitas.     V.  Late^  Leet>  f . 
To  LAITH  ai,  v.  a.    To  loath,  to  have  a  dis- 
gust at,  Fife ;  synon.  Ugy  Scunner^  S. 

A.S.  lath-tan,  detestari. 
Latth,  Lathe,  s,  A  loathing,  a  disgust ;  a  word 

of  pretty  general  use,  S. 

A.S.  laeihlke,  odium,  ''hatred,  envy,  loathing," 
Somner.  La/A^inimicitia;  Lye.  Isl.Zeu/e,fa8tidium; 
Sw.  leda,  loathing.  As  A.S.  lath  primarily  signifies 
malum,  and  only  in  a  secondary  acceptation  inimi- 
citia ;  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  of  Germ,  leid, 
deduced  from  leid-en,  laedere,  to. injure.  Hence 
Wachter  observes ;  A  leid  fit  leiden  pati  malum,  et 
leiden  aversari  malum.  The  connexion  is  very  strik- 
ing. For  what  is  disgust,  but  aversion  from  some* 
thing  that  either  is,  or  is  supposed  to  be,  evil  ? 
Laitheakd,  cuy.     Detestable,  loathsome. 

*'  Tliocht  nathing  apperit  mair  sikker  than  haisty 
and  dangerus  weris  approcheand  be' the  Tarquinis; 
yet  the  samin  wes  mair  laitheand  than  it  semit"  Bel- 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  1 10.     Id  quod  non  timebant,  Lat 

A.S.  lailuvend,  odiosus,  infestus,  invisus. 
Laithfow,  o^'.     2.  Shy  of  accepting  an  invita- 
tion to  eat,  &c.]  Add; 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  laithfow  includes  the  ides 
of  great  abstemiousness  in  eating,  after  an  invitation 
has  been  accepted ;  lest  one  should  seem  to  abuse 
discretion^  or,  (to  use  the  term  contrasted  with  it,) 
seem  to  be  menseless. 

1  hesitate  much,  whether  Bums  did  not  use  the 
term  in  this  very  sense,  in  the  passage  quoted  above 
under  sense  1.  as  this  acceptation  is  very  common  in 
the  West  of  S.,  and  as  the  passage  refers  to  their  sit-' 
ting  at  table ;  for  it  follows : 

The  cheerfu*  supper  done,  &c. 
S.  Disgustful,  loathsome,  Moray. 
Laithly,  Laidly,  o^'.  1.  Loathsome,  kc,']Add; 

A  lascivious  person  is  commonly  designed  "  a 
laidlif  lown,"  Ang.  But  it  seems  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  be  radically  the  same  word. 
L AITHERIN,  parf .  2?r.  Lazy, loitering,  Perths.; 

apparently  the  same  with  Ladrone,  q.  v. 
LAITHLOUNKIE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  one 

who  is  dejected  or  chopfallen,  Ayrs. ;  synon. 

DowTV-t-the-mouth^  S. 

The  origin  is  quite  uncertain.  Lailh  may  here 
have  its  ordinary  meaning,  like  £.  lalh,  Teut.  lonck" 
en  signifies,  retortis  oculis  tueri,  q.  to  look  askance. 
To  LAI VE,  V,  (U     To  throw  water  by  means  of 

a  vessel,  or  with  the  hand,  S. 

Tliis  is  very  nearly  allied  to  one  sense  of  E.  lave. 
But  it  properly  signifies  to  lade,  to  throw  out  what 
is  useless,  redundant,  or  threatens  danger.  This, 
however,  respects  the  terminus  ad  quern  ;  as  in  /aiv- 
ing  water  on  linens  that  they  may  be  bleached,  laiv" 
ing  it  on  the  face  to  recover  from  a  swoon,  &c. 
*  LAKE,  8,  A  small  stagnant  pool,  Roxb.;  Lock 

is  always  used  in  the  same  district,  to  denote  a 

large  body  of  water. 
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This  corresponds  with  the  general  sense  of  A.S. 
lac,  laca,  as  signifying  stagnum,  "  a  standing  pool ;" 
Somner. 

To  LAKE  flrf,  v.a.     1.  Expl.  «  To  give  heed 
to ;  used  always  with  a  negative,  as.  He  never 
lakit  at  ity  He  gave  no  he«l  to  it  ;^  Orkn. 
2.  «  To  give  credit  to,  to  trust ;''  ibid. 

There  must  be  some  obliquity  in  the  use  of  this 
phrase,  or  a  deviation  from  the  primary  signification 
of  the  radical  term.  It  may  probably  be  conjectured 
that  at  first  it  was  used  in  a  positive  form.  "  He 
lakit  at  it ;"  as  allied  to  Isl.  laeck-a  deprimere ;  Teut 
laeck-en,  cHminuere,  detraherealicui;  Belg.  laak-en^to 
slight,  to  despise :  q.  ''  so  far  from  giving  credit  or 
heed  to  it,  he  treated  it  Ughtly." 

LAKIE,  s.     Irregularity  in  the  tides.]  Add; 

Probably  allied  to  Isl.  loka^raum,  minimus  ae9« 
tus  maris,  q.  a  very  small  flow,  a  neap-tide. 
LALIE,  s.     A  child's  toy,  Shetl. 

Isl.  lalle  puellus,  a  boy,  when  making  his  first  at- 
tempts to  walk  out ;  G.  Andr. 

LALL,  s.   An  inactive,  handless  person,  Ayrs. ; 

viewed  as  carrying  the  idea  of  incapacity  for 

work  farther  than  Taxopie. 

Isl.  lall-a,  lente  gradi,  G.  Andr. ;  aegre  ambulare, 
Haldorson.  Hence,  lall,  the  first  use  that  children 
make  of  their  feet ;  lalli,  one  who  walks  about  in  a 
tottering  way.  Su.G.  loUa,  femina  fatua,  inepta. 
Ihre  remarks  the  affinity  of  Gr.  Barb.  Xttx-lt,  stolidus. 
The  £.  v.  to  loU  seems  to  have  a  common  fountain^ 

LALLAN,  adf.     Belonging  to  the  Lowlands  c^ 
Scotland,  S. 

Far  aff  our  gentles  for  their  poets  flew. 
And  flcorn'd  to  own  that  Lallan  sangs  they  knew. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1816,  p.  40. 

To  LAMB.]  Add; 

"  As  for  the  sheep,  I  take  them  to  be  little  less 
than  they  are  in  many  places  of  Scotland ;  they  lamb 
not  so  soon  as  with  us,  for  at  the  end  of  May  their 
lambs  are  not  come  in  season.**  Brand's  Zetl.  p.  7^- 
Lambie,  Lammie,  s.     1.  A  young  lamb,  S. 

2.  A  fondling  term  for  a  lamb,  without  respect  to 
its  age,  S. 

For  tweesh  twa  hillocks  the  poor  lambie  lies. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  14. 

3.  A  darling,  S. 

I  held  her  to  my  beating  heart. 
My  young,  my.  smiling  lammie  ! 

MacneilTs  Poems,  ii.  84. 
LAMB'S  TONGUE.]  R.  Com  mint,  S.  Mentha 

arvensis,  Linn. 
Lame,  adj.     Earthen,  &c.  S.]  Add; 

**  Capedo,  capedinis,  a  lame  vessel."  Despaut. 
Gram.  B.  8,  a. 

To  LAME>  V.  a.    To  prepare  wool  by  drawing, 
Shetl. 

1st  l^^t  segmen  semifractum,  laum  lamina ;  G. 
Andr.     Lam^a  debilitare,  frangere. 

LAMENT,  s.   1.  A  sort  of  elegiac  composition) 

in  memory  of  the  dead,  S. 

Hence  the  title  of  one  of  Dunbar^s  Poems,  "  Lm* 
fnent  for  the  Deth  of  the  Makkaris."  Bann.  Poems,  p.74. 
Sr,  The  music  to  which  such  a  composition  is  set^  S* 
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"  They  delighted  in  the  warlike  high-tcmed  notes 
of  the  bagpipes^  and  were  particularly  charmed  with 
solemn  and  melancholy  airs  or  Laments  (as  they  call 
them)  for  their  deceased  friends."  Col.  Stewart's 
Sketches^  L  84. 
LAMER,  *.     A  thong,  Teviotdale. 

O.Teut.  Uimme,  /bnmer^impedimentum^might  seem 
allied,  a  thong  being  used  as  a  mode  of  restraint. 
LAMITER,*.     A  cripple.]  Jdi  ; 

"  Though  ye  may  think  him  a  lamUer,  yet,  grippie 
for  grippie,  friend.  111  wad  a  wether  he'll  gar  the 
blade  spin  frae  under  your  nails."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  i.  338. 

"  The  Z>«9im/^«  of  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity  are 
respectfully  informed  that  a  festival  will  be  cele« 
brated  by  Uie  Ready-tOi^alt  Fraternity,  at  McLean's 
Hotel,  FVince's  Street,  on  Thursday  next,  the  14th 
ai  September.  All  such  Cripples  and  LamUers  as 
wish  to  consociate  and  dine  together  will  please  give 
in  their  names  at  the  Hotel  before  the  1 4th  instant. 
No  Procenkm.  W.  T.  Secretary. 

Caledonian  Merc.  S^^  9, 1820. 
Laxiter,  adf.     Lame,  Ayrs. 

*^  What  few  elements  of  education— she  had  ao« 
quired  were  chiefly  derived  from  Jenny  Hirple,  a 
iameter  woman."     The  Entail,  i.  95. 
LAMMAS  FLUDE  or  SPATE,  the  heavy  fall 

of  rain  which  generally  takes  place  some  time  in 

the  month  of  August,  causing  a  swell  in  the 

waters,  S. 

''  Lamtnas  Spates,  those  heavy  falls  of  rain,  com- 
mon about  Lammas."    GalL  Encycl. 
LAMMER,  Lamer,  s.    Amber,  S.]  Add; 

"  Bedis  IHbeads]  <^  correll  &  lammer"  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

As  amber,  when  heated,  emits  an  agreeable  odour; 
the  custom  of  wearing  a  necklace  of  amber,  which  was 
finrmerly  so  common,  and  is  not  yet  extmct  among 
old  women — in  our  country,  is  attributed  to  this  cir- 
comstance.  In  olden  time,  the  present  made  by  a 
mother  to  her  daughter  on  the  night  of  her  marriage^ 
was  a  set  of  lammer  beads,  to  be  worn  about  her 
neck,  that,  from  the  influence  of  the  bed*heat  on  the 
amber,  she  might  smell  sweet  to  her  husband. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  originally  used  as 
a  charm.  The  ancients,  at  least,  viewed  it  as  effica^ 
cious  in  this  way.  Though  Pliny  takes  no  notice 
of  its  connuhial  virtue,  he  admits  its  agreeable  odour  ; 
observing  that  '^  the  white  is  most  redolent,  and 
smels  best"  A  little  downwards,  he  adds ;  "  True 
it  is,  that  a  collar  of  ambre  beads  wome  about  the 
neck  of  yong  infants,  is  a  singular  preservative  unto 
them  against  secret  poyson  &  a  countercharme  for 
witchcraft  and  sorcerie.  Callistratus  saith,  that  such 
collars  are  very  good  for  all  ages,  and  namely  to 
preserve  as  many  as  wearethem  against  fantasticall  il- 
lusions and  frights  that  drive  folke  out  of  their  wits." 
Nat  Hist  B.  37,  c.  3.  Transl.  by  Holland. 
Lammer,  Lahour,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  am- 
ber, S. 

**  Dinna  ye  think  puir  Jeanie's  een  wi'  the  tears  in 
them  glanced  like  lamour  beadsi"  Heart  M.  Loth. 
L  332. 

A  learned  friend  suggests  that  S.  Lammer  may  be 
from  Fr.  f  ambre,  id. 
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Lammer-wiks,^.    Amberwine,  Clydes. 

*^  This  imaginary  liquor  was  esteemed  a  sort  of 
elixir  of  immortality,  and  its  virtues  are  celebrated 
in  the  following  infallible  recipe. 

Drink  ae  coup  o'  the  lammer'fvine. 

An'  the  tear  is  nae  mair  in  your  e'e. 
An'  drink  twae  coups  o'  the  lammer- wine. 

Nae  dule  nor  pine  ye'll  dree. 
An'  drink  three  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine. 

Your  mortal  life's  awa. 
An'  drink  four  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine, 

Ye'll  turn  a  fairy  sma'. 
An'  drink  five  coups  o'  the  lammar-wine, 

O*  joys  ye've  rowth  an'  wale. 
An'  drink  sax  coups  o'  the  lammer-winci 

Ye'll  ring  ower  nill  and  dale. 
An'  drink  seven  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine. 

Ye  may  dance  on  the  milky  way. 
An'  drink  aught  coups  o'  the  lammer-wine. 

Ye  may  ride  on  the  fire-flaught  blae. 
An'  drink  nine  coups  o'  the  lammer  wine^ 

Your  endday  ye'U  ne'er  see ; 
An*  the  nicht  is  gane,  an'  the  day  has  come 
Will  never  set  to  thee." 
Marmoiden  <f  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  452. 
Among  all  the  properties,  according  to  Pliny,  as* 
cribed  by  the  ancients  to  amber,  this  of  conferring 
immortality  seems  to  have  been  totally  unknown. 

LAMMERMOOR  LION,  a  sheep,  Loth. 

"  You  look  like  a  Lammermoor  lyon," — S.  Prov. 
**Lammermoor  is  a  large  sheep  walk  in  the  east  of  Scot- 
land. The  English  say.  An  Essex  Lyon."  Kelly,  p.  380. 
Lammie.    v.  Lambib. 
Lammib  sourocks,  the  herb  sorrel,  Teviotd. 

Analogous  perhaps  to  the  £.  name  of  Sheep's-sor- 
rel,  given  to  the  Rumex  acetosella ;  q.  Lamb's-sorrel. 

This  is  in  fact  the  IsL  name,  lamba^'Surat  rumez 
foliis  acutis ;  Haldorson. 
L AMOO,  e.  Any  thing  that  b  easily  swaQowed, 

&c.]  Jdd; 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  phrase  has  not4i 
reference  to  Lamb's  wool,  in  another  sense  than  that 
which  would  occur  at  first  sight  ''  The  Waeeei 
Bowl,"  says  Warton,  ^^  is  Shakspeare's  Gossip's  BowK 
The  composition  was  ale,  nutmeg,  sugar,  toast,  and 
roasted  crabs  or  apples.  It  was  also  called  JjEunb's 
Wool"  Edit  of  Milton,  1785,  p.  51.  PolwhiU,  in  his 
Old  English  Gentleman,  p.  11 7i  speaking  of  the  bowl 
drunk  at  the  New  Year,  says ; 

It  welcomed  wiiti  Lamb's  Wool  the  rising  year. 

Valiancy,  in  his  usual  mode,  gives  this  an  Irish. 
origin.  "  The  first  day  of  November  was  dedicated 
to  me  angel  presiding  over  fruits,  seeds,  &c.,  and  was 
therefore  named  La  Mas  ribhdl,  that  is,  the  day  of 
the  apple  fruit,  and  being  pronounced  Lamasool,  the 
English  have  corrupted  the  name  to  Lamb's^WoolU* 
Collect  De  Reb.  Hib.  iiL  459. 

To  LAMP,  V.  n.  To  take  long  steps.]  Jdd ; 

"  It  was  all  her  father's  own  fault,  that  let  her  run 
lamping  about  the  country,  riding  on  bare-backed 
nags,  and  never  settling  to  do  a  turn  of  work  within 
doors,  unless  it  were  to  dress  dainties  at  dinner*time 
for  his  ain  kyte."  Monastery,  iii.  205. 
Lampin  Tibbie  Deemster  saw  us 
Tak  a  kindly  kiss  or  twa ; 
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Syne  awa  she  bang'd  to  blaw  ub, 
Mummling  what  she  heard  an'  saw. 

Remains  Nilhsd.  and  Gall,  Song,  p.  104. 
Fowk  frae  every  door  came  lamping, 
Maggy  curst  them  ane  and  a'. 

A.  Wilson' t  Poems  181 6,  p.  9- 
Lamp,  s.   A  long  and  heavy  step,  Lanarks. ;  sy- 

non.  Bladj  Dumfr. 
Lamper,  s.  One  who  takes  long  and  heavy  steps, 
Lanarks. 

LAMPEft  EEL,  a  lamprey,  Galloway. 

''  Lamper  eels — common  in  spring  wells  during 
summer."     Gall.  Encycl.     V.  Rampar  eel. 

LAMPET,  Lempet,  8,   A  limpet,  &c.]  Add; 
«  He — stuck  like  a  lamp^  to  a  rock — a  perfect 
double  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  who  I  take  to  have 
been' the  greatest  bore  on  record."  St  Ronan^  iii.  106. 

LANCE,  s,     A  surgeon^s  lancet,  S. 

LAND,  s.  A  house  consisting  of  different  stories, 

&c.]    Add; 

*'  In  the  actioune — aganis  Wilyaim  Fery  for  the 
wrangwiss  occupatioune  of  diuerss  housis,  that  is  to 
say,  a  hal,  a  chavmir,  a  kychin,  twa  lofUs,  twa  sel- 
laris,  ane  inner  houss,  with  a  loft  abone,  &  ane  vnder 
sellar,  lying  in  the  brugh  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  strete, — betuix  the  land  of  Johne  Pater- 
son  &  the  land  of  Nicol  Spedy  on  the  est."  Act  Au- 
dit A.  1482,  p.  107. 

^'  That — the  annuellar,  hauand  the  ground  annuell 
vpone  any  brint  land,  quhilk  is  or  beis  reparellit,— 
that  makis  na  contributioun  to  the  bigging  of  the 
tomin,  sail  want  the  saxt  part  of  the  annuell,"  &c. 
A.  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  431. 

— "  Gif  thair  beis  ony  coniunct  fear  or  liferentar 
d^  ony  brint  land^*  &c.     Ibid. 

The  act  indeed  is  entitled,  "  Of  the  Articles— 
twicbing  the  brint  landis  and  tenementis  within  the 
Burgh  of  Edinburgh  and  vthers  burghs  and  townis 
within  the  realme  of  Scotland,  brint  be  the  auld  ini- 
meis  of  Ingland." 

— "  By  the  way,  they  call  a  floor  a  hontse  ;  the  whole 
building  is  called  a  land  ;  an  alley — ^is  a  mynde  ;  a 
little  court,  or  a  turn-again  alley  is  a  class  ;  a  round 
8tair*case,  a  turnpike  ;  and  a  square  one  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  skale-stair/'     Burt's  Letters,  i.  6S. 

The  definitions  here  are  not  quite  correct  The 
term  chss  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  an  open  and 
to  a  blind  alley.  The  former  is  sometimes  more  par- 
ticularly denominated,  ^'  a  throughgang  close"  Y. 
Close. 
To  LAND,  V.  n.   To  end,  S.     Callander's  MS. 

Notes  on  Ihre,vo.  Zae7?d!Z,appellere;  pertinere. 

But  our  term  is  merely  a  metaph.  use  oi  the  E.  v., 
from  the  idea  of  terminating  a  voyage.    How  did  ye 
land  ?  How  did  the  business  terminate  ?  q.  How  did 
ye  come  to  land  9 
LAND,  Landin,  Laij'e!^,  *.   That  portion  of  a 

field  which  ^  band  of  reapers  take  along  with 

them  at  one  time,  Loth.,  Dumfr. ;  synon.  Winy 

Clydes. 

Of  Gath'rers  next,  unruly  bands 
^     Do  spread  themsels  athwart  the  Lands  ; 
And  sair  they  green  to  try  their  hands 

Amang  the  sheaves.    The Har^si  Rig,  st  25. 

"  Lan^en,  the  end  of  ridges  ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
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The  complete  sameness  of  idea  with  that  convey* 
ed  by  Win  obviously  refers  us  to  Isl.  landwinna,  ope« 
ra  rustica,  as  the  origin.  Teut  landwin,  landnnnner^ 
agricola,  landwinninghe  SLgricu\t\ir& ;  from  land&ger, 
terra,  and  ioiniuen,  colere  agrum,  A.S.  ninn-^tn  labo* 
rare,  used  in  the  same  sense ;  win  labor.  Isl.  mnn-a 
laborare,  winna,  opus,  labor. 
LAND  OF  THE  LEAL.  V.  Leil, 
LANDE-ILL^  8.     Some  species  of  disease. 

"  And  alss  the  lande  ill-^waa  so  violent  that  thar 
deit  ma  that  yere  than  euir  thar  deit  ouder  in  pesti- 
lens  or  yit  in  ony  vthir  seikness  in  Scotland."  Ad- 
dle, to  Scot  Comiklis,  p.  4. 

Perhaps  a  disease  of  the  loins;  Teut  lende  lumbns. 
LANDERS.     Ladg/ Landers.]  Add; 

She  added,  laughingly,  ^'  And  so  ye  thought  I  was 
marvelling  at  the  red  mantle  o'  the  kddy^launnersT^ 
Spaewife,  ii.  8. 

The  rhyme,  as  used  by  children  in  Clydes.,  is  thus 
given  more  fully* 

^^  When  any  of  our  children  lights  upon  one  of 
these  insects,  it  is  carefully  placed  on  the  open  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  the  following  metrical  jargon  is  re- 
peated, t!ll  the  little  animal  takes  wing  and  flies 
away  :— 

Lady,  Lady  Lanners, 
Lady,  Lady  Lanners, 
Tak  up  your  clowk  about  your  head. 
An'  flee  awa  to  Planners. 
Flee  ower  firth,  and  flee  ower  fell. 
Flee  ower  pule  and  rinnan'  w^, 
Fl^e  ower  muir,  and  flee  ower  mead. 
Flee  ower  livan,  flee  ower  dead, 
'    Flee  ower  corn,  an'  flee  ower  lea. 
Flee  ower  riVer,  fl^e  ower  sea, 
Flee  ye  east,  or  flee  ye  west. 
Flee  till  him  that  lo'es  me  best'' 

Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  32& 
As  the  ingenious  writer  of  this  article  has  observ-* 
ed,  it  appears  that ''  this  beautiful  little  insect, — still 
a  great  favourite  with  our  peasantry,"  had  formerly 
been  '^  used  for  divining  one's  future  helpmate," 
though  not  now,  as  far  as  he  can  learn,  viewed  as 
subservient  to  this  purpose. 

This  insect  is  also  Cidled  the  King,  and  King  Col" 
owa,  Meams,  Aberd. 

When  children  have  catched  one,  which  they  be* 
lieve  it  would  be  criminal  to  kill,  they  repeat  these 
lin^s. 

King,  King  Colowa, 
Up  your  wings  and  flee  awa',, 
O'er  land,  and  o'er  sea ; 
Tell  me  whare  my  love  can  be. 
LAND-GATES,  adv.  Towards  the  interior  of  a 
country ;  q.  taking  the^oi^or  road  inland^  S.B. 
And  she  ran  aflT  as  rais'd  as  ony  deer ; 
Landgates  unto  the  hills  she  took  the  gate,. 
After  the  night  was  gloom'd  and  growing  late. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  9^. 
In  signification,  this  term  resembles  Landmart, 
LAND-HORSE,  s.    The  horse  on  the  plough- 
man'^s  lefl-hand ;  q.  the  horse  that  treads  the 
unploughed  land^  S.B. 
LANDIER,  8,     An  andiron,  Fr. 

"  Brasen  worke,  sic  as  Landiers,  Chandeliers,  Ba- 
sons," &c.     Rates,  A.  1611. 
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LANDiMER,*.Wda; 

2.  A  march  or  boundary  of  landed  property,  Aberd. 
To  Ride  the  Landimeres,  to  examine  the  marches^ 
ibid.^  Lanarks. 

Once  in  seven  years  the  magistrates  oF  Aberdeen 
have  to  this  day  been  in  use  to  go  roand  all  the  li- 
mits of  their  burgage  and  country  lands  to  the  ex- 
tent of  many  miles.  This  is  called  Riding  the  Lan-^ 
dimeres.  In  Lanarks.  this  is  done  every  year.  The 
day  in  which  the  procession  is  made  is  called  Lan- 
dimere's  day.  When  they  come  in  their  progress^  to 
the  river  Mouse,  every  one  in  the  procession  who 
has  not  passed  tibis  way  before,  must  submit  to  a 
ducking  in  the  stream.  This  is  also  called  Land*-* 
mark  Day,  q.  v. 

LANDING  s.     The  termination  of  a  ridge ;  a 
term  used  by  reapers  in  relation  to  the  ridge  on 
which  they  are  working,  S.  V.  Land,  Lani>in\ 
LANDLASH,  ^.     A  great  fall  of  rain,  accom- 
panied with  high  wind,  Lanarks.;  q.  the  lashing 

of  the  land. 
Whan  comes  the  landlash  wi'  rain  an'  swash, 

I  cowd  on  the  rowan'  spait. 
And  airt  its  way  by  bank  an'  brae, 

FulfiUan'  my  luve  or  hate. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin,  Mag.  May  1820. 
LAND-LOUPER,  *.    A  vagabond,  &c.]  Add; 
This  word  occurs  in  O.E. 

''  Peter  Warbeck  had  been  from  his  childhood 
such  a  wanderer,  or  (as  the  king  called  him)  such  a 
land-loper,  as  it  was  extreme  hard  to  hunt  out  his 
nest  and  parents.  Neither  could  any  man  by  com- 
pany or  conversing  with  him,  be  able  to  say  or  de- 
tect well  what  he  was,  he  did  so  flit  from  place  to 
place."  Bacon's  Hist.  Hen.  VIL  Works,  iii.  448-9. 
Land-loupiHg,  adf.  Rambling,  migratory,  shift- 
ing from  one  place  to  another,  S. 
"  Yea,  the  laws  of  our  own  land,  defective  as  they 
are  at  present,  have  declared  these  land-kmping  vil- 
lains impudent  sturdy  beggars,  and  idle  vagabond 
rascals."     Player's  Scourge,  p.  1. 

'*  I  canna  think  it  an  unlawfu'  thing  to  pit  a  bit 
trick  on  sic  a  land-louping  scoundrel,  that  just  lives 
by  tricking  honester  folk."     Antiquary,  ii.  293. 
LANDMAN,  s.     An  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
as  contradistinguished  from  those  who  live  m 
burghs ;  or  perhaps  rather  a  farmer. 
'*  The  tounne  is  hauely  murmowrit  be  the  land^ 
men,  that  the  wittell  byaris  of  the  merkatt  scattis 
thame  grytlie,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Scatt,  v. 

A.S.  iand-'man,  terrae  homo,  colonus.  Teut.  id. 
agricola,  agricultor ;  Su.G.  Umdzman,  ruricola ;  Isl. 
iandzmadur,  incola. 

L AND-METSTER,*.  Land-measurer,  Argylls. 
*'  The  Moderator — administered  the  oath  dejideli 
to— John  Currie,  land-metster,  and  instructed  said 
John  Currie  to  measure  out  one  half  acre,  in  the 
meantime,  on  a  field  called  Faslin, — as  site  for  manse 
and  office-houses."  Law  Case,  Rev.D.Macarthur,  1 822. 
LANDRIEN,  adv.     In  a  straight  course,  di- 
reotly,  as  opposed  to  any  delay  or  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous course,  and  as  implying  the  idea  of  ex- 
pedition ;  £{e  came  i-innin  la/ndrien^  He  came 
running  directly.     /  cam  landi-ien^  I  oame  ex- 
pressly with  thisor  thatintention^Selkirks.  Roxb. 
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It  might  seem  to  be  an  old  Goth,  word,  allied  t6 
Isl.  land  terra,  and  renn^a  rumpere, ;  as  alluding  to 
waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  (like  Land-birstyq.  v.), 
or  rinn^a,  currere,q.  to  nm  to  land,  a  term  borrowed 
from  the  sea-faring  life.  But  as  it  is  occasionally  pron. 
landrifn,  and  as  snow  is  said  to  be  land-driven  or  land* 
driven,  when  drifted  by  the  wind  after  it  has  fallen  to 
the  ground,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  idea  is  borrow- 
ed from  the  violence  of  the  drifl;  especially  as  in  the 
southern  counties  driven  is  the  vulgar  pronunciation 
of  driven;  and  the  phrase,  "like  drift  land  drien"  is 
often  used  to  denote  velocity  of  motion.  Ihifl  is  a 
common  metaphor  through  S.  He  lees  like  drift ; 
He  tells  lies  with  the  greatest  volubility. 
LANDSLIP,  s.     A  quantity  of  soil  which  slvps 

from  a  declivity,  and  is  precipitated  into  the 

hollow  below,  Mearns. 

"  In  general,  through  the  whole  extent  of  this 
course,  springs  of  water  ft'om  the  circumjacent 
grounds  were  continually  oozing  to  the  banks,  and 
forming  into  marshes  and  quagmires :  which,  from 
time  to  time,  burst,  and  were  precipitated  by  landr 
slips,  into  the  river."     Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  524. 

LANDSMARK-DAY,  the  day  on  which  the 

marches  are  rode,  Lanarks. 

*'  The  other  {[custom]]  is  the  riding  of  the  marches, 
which  is  done  annually  upon  the  day  after  Whitsun- 
day fair,  by  the  magistrates  and  burgesses,  called 
here  the  Idndsmark  or  langemark  day,  from  the  Saxon 
langemark."     Stat.  Ace.  P.  Lan.  xv.  45,  46*. . 

The  A.S.  word  referred  to  must  be  land-gemercuj 
the  same  with  land-mearc,  terrae  limites,  fines. 

A  similar  custom  is  observed  in  London.  The 
boys  of  the  different  charity  schools,  accompanied  by 
the  parish  officers  and  teachers,  go  annually  round 
the  boundaries  of  their  respective  parishes,  and,  as 
it  is  called,  '^  beat  the  bounds"  with  long  wicker 
wands. 
LAND-STAIL,  s.     That  part  of  a  dam-head 

which  connects  it  with  the  land  adjoining. 

<^  Sir  Patrick  craved  power  to  affix  the  land^^taU 
of  his  dam-head  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  where^ 
of  Linthill  has  either  right  or  commonty."  Foun- 
tainh.  i.  SIS. 

Land  and  A, S.  stael,  Sn.G.  staelle]ocnB,ii.land'place. 
LAND-STANE,  s.     A  stone  found  among  the 

soil  of  a  field,  Berwicks. 

"  In  all  ftee  soils,  numerous  stones,  provindally 
termed  land-stones,  are  found  of  various  sixes,  from 
the  smaller  gravel  up  to  several  pounds  weight,  and 
often  in  vast  abunduice."    Ag^.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  35. 

LANDTIDE,  s.   The  undulating  motion  in  the 
air,  as  perceived  in  a  droughty  day  ;  the  effect 
of  evaporation,  Clydes.   Summer-couts  synon. 
They  scoupit  ower  a  dowie  waste, 

Whar  flower  had  never  blawn, 
Wharthe  dew  ne'er  scanc't,  nor  ihelandiideiBSic'd, 
Nor  rain  had  ever  fawn. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 
Q.  the  tide  that  floats  on  the  land  or  ground,  froni 
th%  resemblance  of  the  exhalations  to  the  motion  of 
the  waves  of  the  sea. 

LAND  WAYS,  adv.     By  land,  overland,  as  opt. 
posed  to  conveyance  by  sea. 
*^  He  lists  a  number  of  brave  gentlemen  to  serve 
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in  the  s&id  goarcb,  well,  horfled,  and  he  has  them 
iandways  to  London,  and  from  thence  transported 
them  by  sea  over  into  France."     Spalding,  L  90. 
Teut.  land'wegh,  iter  terrestre. 

LANDWABT,  a^.^    Insert,  after  the  extract 

from  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  Observ. ; 

The  term  landwart,  however,  as  used  by  itself, 
has  no  reference  to  the  sea-coast,  but  merely  to  the 
country. 

A  literary  friend  remarks  that  being  opposed  to 
a  town  or  burgh,  it  hence  signifies  rude  or  unpo- 
lished ;  as  in  Lat.  ctvilis  from  civis,  ruHkus  from  rus  ; 
and  in  Gr.  «rMM(,  urbanus,  civilis,  sdtus,  from  «rv, 
urbs. 
LAND-WASTER,  s.  Aprodigal,  a  spendthrift, 

Clydes. 

LANE,  *.     Loan.]  Add ; 

'^  That  nane*of  his  liegis  tak  vpown  hand — to  tak 
ony  greittar  proffeit  or  annualrent  for  the  lane  of  mo- 
ney— ^bot  ten  for  the  hundreth."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  120. 
LANE,  part.  pa. 

*'  Grantit  be  vmquhile  king  J[ames  the  secund-— 
to  the  said  burgh  of  Kirkcudbright — power  to  by 
and  sell  lane  skynes,  hydes,  and  all  vther  kjnd  of 
merchandice."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  v.  524. 

This,  I  apprehend,  has  the  same  signification  with 
laid,  as  now  used.  Skinners  call  those  laid  skins,  that 
are  bought  with  all  the  tar  and  grease  on  them,  with 
which  they  had  been  besmeared  for  the  defence  of 
the  sheep  through  the  winter ;  q.  lain. 

LANE,  s.  1.  A  brook,  of  which  the  motion  is 
so  slow  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  Galloway, 
Lanarks,  Expl.  ^^  the  hollow  course  of  a  large 
rivulet  in  meadow-ground,^  Durofr. 
2*  Applied  to  those  parts  of  a  river  or  rivulet, 
which  are  so  smootn  as  to  answer  this  descrip. 
tion,  Galloway. 

Isl.  Ion  intermissio,  also  stagnum;  ^-astagnare; 
hlan^  tepescere,  tabescere.  But  perhaps  it  is  still 
more  nearly  allied  to  laena,  locus  maris  vel  stagni, 
a  tempestate  immunis,  ob  interpositos  et  objectos 
montes ;  Haldorson.  Biaerglaena  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  Siaelon,  a  pool  of  this  kind  in  the  sea->shpre. 
A  literary  friend  refers  to  Gr.  A«p-«f>  lacus,  canalis. 
LANE,  adf.   Lone,  alone.1  Add; 

By  a  peculiar  idiom  in  the  S.  this  is  frequently 
conjoined  with  ^e  pronoun ;  as  his  lane,  her  lane,  my 
lane;  sometimes  as  one  word,  himlane; 
He — quait,  aside  the  fire  himlane, 
Was  harmless  as  the  soukin'  wean. 

Pichen's  Poems,  L  8. 
Gawin  Douglas  uses  myne  alane.     V.  Alane. 
Hence  the  phrase,  //  lane.    This  is  the  idiom  of 
Angus  for  its  lane  in  other  counties. 

Then  Nory  says,  I  see  a  house  it  lane, 
But  far  nor  near  of  house  mair'  spy  I  nane. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  75. 
Lakbly,  adf.     Lonely,*  South  and  West  of  S. 
The  hares,  in  mony  an  amorous  whud, 

Did  scour  the  grass  out-through. 
And  far,  &r  in  a  lanefy  wood, 
I  heard  the  cushet  coo. 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  S76. 


'^  Being  a  landy  widow-woman,  I  was  blate  amang 
strangers  in  the  boat."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  SB. 
To  court  the  Muse's  help  in  sang. 

Wad  gi'e  me  fouth  o'  pleasure  ;— 
Or,  in  some  lanely  rustic  bower. 
To  tune  the  lyre  unseen. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  56. 
Lakslikess,  s.    Loneliness,  S.O. 
Lanerly,  adf.     The  same  with  Lanely,  Ayrs. ; 
apparently  from  an  improper  use  of  Alanerly. 
— ^'  Purposing — ^to  devise — ^in  what  manner  she 
should  take  revenge  upon  the  profligate  prodigal  for 
having  thought  so  little  of  her  principle,  merely  be« 
cause  she  was  a  lanerly  widow  bent  with  age  and 
poortith."     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  202. 

The  same  use  of  the  term  occurs  ibid«  p.  265^ 
Lakesome,  a^.    Lonely,  S. 

''  Stately  and  green  in  your  bonny  bonny  ranks-^ 
green  wi'  yere  simmer  livery  were  ye  whan  I  firstsaw 
Uiis  lonesome  glen."  Blackw.  Mag.  June  1820,  p.  283. 
'^  I  wud  like  to  die  here,  up  in  my  ain  bit  garret, 
for  a'  my  freens  are  now  dead,  and  I  am  a  lonesome 
body  on  the  yerth."  M.  Lyndsay,  p.  282. 
LANG,  Lange,  a^.  Long.]  Add ; 
8.  Continual,  incessant ;  as,  ^^  the  lanff  din  o^  a 

schule,^  i.  e.  school,  Aberd. 
Lang  days.     A/bre  lanff  datfs,  ere  long,  Ang. 
We's  hae  you  coupled  then  qfore  long  days. 

Bass's  Heknore,  p.  39. 
Here  Lang  is  used  in  the  sense  of  remote. 
Lang,  used  in  different  forms  as  a  «.    Mony  a 
lang,  for  a  long  time,  Ang. , 
— ^—  Was  ye  a^field  that  day. 
Fan  the  wild  Kettrin  ca'd  your  gueeds  away  ? 
Na,  na,  she  says,  I  had  na  use  to  gang 
'  Unto  die  glen  to  herd  this  many  a  long* 

Ross'^s  Helenore,  p.  81. 
At  the  long,  at  length.  South  of  S. 

'^  At  the  launge,  I  stevellit  backe,  and,  lowten 
downe,  set  mai  nebb  to  anegell  in  the  dor."  Hogg's 
Wint  Tales,  ii.  41. 

L  ANGBOA&D,  s.    The  long  table  used  in  a  farm, 
house,  at  which  master  and  senrants  were  iront 
to  sit  at  meat.  Loth. 
•—A'  the  langboardnow  does  grane^ 
Wi'  swacks  o'  kale — 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  IST- 
They  a'  thrang  round  the  lang  board  now. 
Where  there  is  meat  for  ilka  mou'. 

Farmer^s  Ha',  st.  62.. 
Lang-bowls,  s.pl  A  game,  much  used  in  Angus,, 
in  which  heavy  leaden  bullets  are  thrown  from 
the  hand.   He  who  flings  his  bowl  farthest,  or 
can  reach  a  given  point  with  fewest  thraws,  is 
the  victor. 
To  Langel,  v.  a.}    hhseriy,  as  sense 
1 .  Properly,  to  tie  together  the  two  legs  of  a  horse, 
or  other  animal,  on  one  side ;.  as,  ^^  to  langel  a 
horse,''  Aberd. 

Langelyn,  i.  e.  io  tangle,  is  an  O.E.  v. 
"  Langelyn  or  bindyn  togeder.     CoUigo.  Compe- 
dio."  Prompt  Parv.  The  latter  Lat  term  shows  that 
it  has  been  used  ta  denote  the  act  of  tying  the  feet 
together. 
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Lakgxt,  Lavgxll,  9.    A  rope,  be]  Add ; 

This  is  LangUt,  or  LangeU,  in  Roxb. ;  whence 
Langletit,  part.  pa.   Having  the  fore  and  hind 

legs  tied  together,  to  prevent  running,  ibid. 

LAN6FAILLIE,  *. 

''  Ane  compter  rowndell,  compter  dayth  with  twa 
langfaiUies:'    Aberd.  Reg.  A  1538,  V.  l6. 

Teut.  and  Fr.  falie  signifies  a  large  vail,  or  long 
robe  worn  by  females. 

LANGER,  Langoure,  s.     1.  Weariness,  &c.] 
Add  to  etymon ; 

It  oaght  to  be  observed  that  to  Langure  is  an  O.K 
V.  to  which  Mr.  Todd  has  given  a  place  in  the  £.  Die* 
tionary.   Not  only  does  Huloet  use  it ;  but  it  occurs 
in  Prompt.  Par  v.  **Langutyn  in  sekeness.  Langueo." 
LANG  HALTER  TIME,  a  phrase  formerly  in 
use,  in  Loth,  at  least,  to  denote  that  season  of 
the  year,  when,  the  fields  being  cleared,  travel- 
lers and  others  daimed  a  common  right  of  oc 
casional  pasturage. 

"  The  country  was  very  little  inclosed. — ^At  Dal- 
keith fair,  when  the  crops  were  off  the  ground^  it  was 
called— Jong  holier  tinte.  The  cattle  during  the  fair, 

£»t  leave  to  stray  at  large."   Niool's  Advent  p.  203. 
ANO-KAiL,  #«    Coleworts  not  shorn,  S.]  Add; 
She  wadnae  eat  nae  bacon. 
She  wadnae  eat  nae  beef^ 
She  wadnae  eat  nae  lang^kaU, 
For  fyling  o'  her  teem.     HerdTs  CoO.  ii.  213. 
The  Icelanders  use  the  sameword,but  as  denoting 
chopped  coleworts ;  kmgkal,  minutal  oleradum. 
L^LKG-HBADiT,  adf.     Having  a  great  stretch  of 
understandings  having  much  foresight,  S. 
"  Then  he's  sic  an  aula-fkrran  lang^headU  chield 
as  never  took  up  Uie  trade  o'  kateran  in  our  time.* 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  889. 

He's  a  langheadii  ftllow,  that  Hector  MacNeilL 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  151. 
Lako-luoged,  a^.     Quick  of  hearing,  S. 

-*''  111  tell  ye  that  after  we  are  done  wi'  our  sup- 
per, for  it  will  may  be  no  be  sae  weel  to  speak  about 
It  while  that  &iiig-/i^ecf  limmer  o'  a  lasa  is  gaun  flisk- 
ing  in  and  out  o'  the  room."  GuyMannering,  iii.  1(X1; 
Lako-kebbit,  adf..    Having  a  long  nose.]  Addi 
To  shaw  their  skill  right  far  nae  hame> 
Many  lang-^nMed  carlins  came. 
Some  set  up  rown-tree  in  the  byre> 
Some  heaved  sa't  into  the  fire. 
Some  sprinkled  water  on  the  floor» 
Some  figures  made  amang  the  stoon 

TrtUn's  Poetical  Reveries,  ^  23.. 
2^  Acute  in  understanding,  Fife,  Perths.;.  synon* 
with  Lanff-keadii ;  q.  piercing  far  with  his  oeak^ 
9.  Prying,  disposed  to  criticise,  S^ 
O  ye  lang'fkebhit  pryin'  race> 
Who  kitUe  words  an'  letters  traee> 
Up  to  their  vera  risin'  place,  &c. 

RuiekMs  Addreu  to  Critics,  pw  IM: 
4.  Apfdiedtoastaff;  respecting  its|?ro^  or  point, 
Ettr.  For^ 

"^  He  had  a  large  lang-nebbit  staff  in  his  hand, 
which  Laidlaw  took  particular  notice  of,  thinking  it 
would  be  a  good  help  for  the  young  man  in  the  rough 
vayhehadtogang."  Black w^Mag. Mar.  1823, p. 3 17. 
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5.  Used  to  denote  preternatural  beings  in:gene-> 
ral,  Ayrs. 

"  O,  sir,  Hallowe'en  among  us  is  a  dreadful  night  t 
witches  and  warloiks,  and  a'  langnebbit  things,  hae 
a  power  and  dominion  unspeakable  on  Hallowe'en.'* 
R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  217. 

6.  Applied  to  learned  terms,  or  such  as  have  the 
appearance  of  pedantry.  What  a  Roman  would 
have  denominated  sesquipedalia  verba,  we  call 
lang-nebbit  words,  S. 

'^  He'll  no  be  sae  lang-nMii  wi'  his  words  the 
mom  at  ten  o'clock,  when  a'  the  Cardinal's  gude  Ca- 
nary's out  o'  his  head."  Tennant'sCard.  Beaton,  p.^. 
Langous,  prep.    Alongst     V.  Lanois,  id. 

"  Als  gud  hagyng  throucht  the  cloiss,  &  langous 
the  hous  syd."  Aberd.  Beg.  A.  1 535,  V.  15,  p.  6^9. 
Lang-saddill  bed. 

"  Item  ane  UtngsaddiLMl."  Inventories,  A.  1566, 
p.  173. 

This  is  a  vitious  ortibtography  o£ Latigsettil,  q.  v.^ 

We  find  the  phrase  Latigsadilljorm  also  used.  ''Ane 
iangsadiUJorm  of  fyr  ^firj  worcht  iiij  sh."  Ibid.  V.  17» 
Lanosaild  BEn,  perhaps  an  errat.  forLangsaddU. 

It  is  also  written  Lofigsald,  ibid.     V..  Lang* 

SETTLE. 

''  Ane  langsaild  bed,  ane  compter^  ane  cop  alm^ry, 
and  candill  kyst,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6. 
Lang  sands*     To  Leave  one  to  the  Lang  Sands,, 
to  throw  one  out  of  a  share  in  property,  to  which 
he  has  a  just  claim. 

"  There  was  an -express  quality  in  the  assignation 
in  favours  of  Pitreichy. — Notwithstanding  of  this 
dog,  it  would  appear  Udney  transacts  for  the  haill, 
pays  himself,  and  leaves  Pitreichy  to  the  lang  sands/' 
Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  ik  539^ 

A  singuJar  metaphor,  borsowed  from  the  forlorn 
situation  of  a  stranger,  who,  deserted  by  others,  is 
bewildered,  in  seeking  his  way,  among  the  tractlecs 
aands  on  the  sea-shore. 

Lang-seat,  s.  The  same  wtihXafig*-^^^, Aberd^ 
''  The  master  commonly  Z^t"}  on  a  kind  of  wooden 
sofa,  called  a  Umg-seat ;  from  the  back  of  which  a 
deal  or  board  of  wood,  three  feet  long  and  one  foot 
broad,  fixed  by  a  hinge,  was  let  down  at  time  of 
meals,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  table."  Agr.  Surv^ 
Aberd.  p.  130« 

Lang-settle,  Lang-s a]>ih<b,  s.  A  long  wooden 
seat^  resembling  a  settee,  which  formerly  used 
to  constitute  part  of  the  furniture  of  afarmer^s 
house  ^  it  was  placed  at  the  fireside,  and  was  ge- 
nerally appropriated  to  th^  gudeman.  South. 
ofS. 

''  The  air  sail  laL^»9S%^laHgsettil  bed  with  aae  arraa 
work,  ane  mantle>  ane  napsek,  ane  ruif  of  ane  bed, 
ane  pair  of  bed-courtinis."  Balfour's  Pract  p.  £54. 
Qu.  a  settee-bed,  a  bed  made  up  as  a  seat  in  the  day<^ 
time  i^  A.S.  lung  long,  and  sed  a  seat ;  heahsetl^  a  high 
seat. 

An^ '  Let  us  pray,'  quo'  the  gude  eld  carl^ 

An' '  Let  us  pray>'  quo'  he ; 
But  my  luve  sat  on  the  brng-^ettle, 
'  An'  never  a  knee  bent  he. 

Remains  ofNithsdale  Song,  p.  25* 
"  Lang^Hiik,  a  bendi  like  a  settle;.  NorS^"  Groac 
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Lanosuh,  Lanosome,  adf.  1.  Slow,  tedious,  S.] 
Add  to  definition  ;*-4n  a  general  sense. 
''  That  efter  the  tedious,  chargeable  and  langsum 
persute  in  obtening  of  thair  decreitis, — the  execu- 
tioiin  of  the  decreitis  gevin  be  quhatsumeuir  Jugeis 
^-althocht  obtenit  be  ihaist  langmm  proces,  wer  al- 
togidder  fhistrat/'^  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1384,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  300.1  Add,  as  sense 
S.  Tedious,  in  relation  to  time,  S. 

Hegh  hey,  she  says,  as  soon  as  she  came  near. 
There's  been  a  langsome  day  to  me,  my  dear. 

Ross's  Helenare,  p.  66. 
S.  Denoting  procrastination ;  as,  ^^  YeVe  ay  lang- 
sum in  comin^  to  the  schule,^  S, 
4.  Used  to  denote  tediousness  in  regard  to  local 
extension ;  as,  a  langsome  gak,  a  long  road,  S. 
But  yet  nae  country  in  her  sight  appears. 
But  dens  an'  bums,  an'  bare  an'  langsome  moors. 
Rosses  Helenare,  First  Ed.  p.  54. 
Lanosumlie,  adv.     Tediously,  S. 
Langsumness,  s.    Tediousness,  delay,  S.    It  is 
sometimes  improperly  written  as  if  an  E.  word. 
*'  We — ^must  entreat  your  favour,  both  for  our 
shortness  in  the  abrupt  abridgment  of  our  answer, 
and  for  our  kmgsomeness  in  sending."    Society  Con- 
tendings,  p.  289* 
LANGSPIEL,  s.     A  roecies  of  harp,  Shetl. 

— **  A  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  mansion,  with 
the  sound  of  the  Gue  and  the  Langspiel,  announced, 
by  their  tinkling  chime,  the  arrival  of  fresh  revel- 
lers."   The  Pirate,  ii*  40. 

Isl.  spil,  lusus  lyrae ;  spil^a,  ludere  lyra,  G.  Andr. ; 
spily  fidium  eantus,  spil-a,  tibia  canere,  spilamadr, 
tibicen,  Haldorson ;  Su.G.  «pe^  ludere,  spelman  au- 
loedus,  tibicen.  The  word,  I  find,  is  Norwegian ; 
Langspd,  laangspel,  defined  by  Hallager,  *^  a  kmd  of 
harp,  on  which  country  people  play." 
Lakg-t axled,  Long-tailed,  pari.  adf.  Prolix, 
tedious,  S. 

^  It  is  said  this  hng'tailed  supplication  was  well 
heard  of  by  the  brethren  of  the  General  Assembly." 
Spalding,  ii.  9^ 

Lang-tokgued,  adf.    Loose-tongued,  too  free  in 
conversation,  S. 

'^  The  foul  fa'  you,  that  I  suld  say  sae,'  he  cried 
out  to  his  mother,  '  for  a  lang-tongtied  wife,  as  my 
father,  honest  man,  aye  ca'd  ye !  Coudna  ye  let  the 
teddy  alane  wi'  your  whiggery  ?"  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, ii.  154. 
LANG-WAYES,  prep.    Alongst. 

— -''  Or  ellis  to  grant  powers— to  sett>  impose,  and 
rplift  certane  new  custumes  for  a  certane  space  of  all 
scheip,  ky,  oxin,  horssis,  seckis  of  wool,  hydis,  and 
sic  vtheris  that  passis  lang  wayes  the  said  brig  to  the 
effect  abone  writtin."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  ]  587,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  5 1 9.   The  s^me  in  the  Act  immediately  following. 
I  have  met  with  no  term  exactly  similar.  Sw.  lang- 
vaega  signifies  from  a  distance,  from  abroad;  Wideg. 
LANNIMOR^  s.    A  person  employed  by  con- 
terminous proprietors  to  adjust  marches  be- 
tween their  lands,  Ayrs. 

This  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  legal  term 
Landmer,  q.  v. 

XiANT>  s,  Commotion,  confusion,  Aberd. 
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LANT,  s.    The  old  name  for  the  game  at  cards 

now  called  Zoo,  S,    Hence  perhaps, 
Lantit,  part.  adf.  Reduced  to  a  dilemma,  Ettr. 

For. 
LANTEN-KAIL.     V.  Lentrin. 
To  LAP,  V.  a.     1.  To  environ — in  order  to  a 

siege.]  Add; — It  has  the  prep,  about  added. 

**  Monseoor  Tillibatie — ^forced  thame  to  tak  ane 
peill  hous  in  Linlithgow,  for  saiftie  of  thair  lyves* 
— Bot  this  noble  regent  lap  manlie  about  the  hous, 
and  seidgit  it  evir  till  he  constrained  thame  to  ren- 
der the  same."     Pitscottie^s  Cron.  p.  306. 

*'  Se&ng  him  so  few  in  company,  they  followed 
hastily,  being  under  cloud  and  silence  of  night,  lap 
about  the  house,  and  tried  to  tirr  it"  Spalding,  i.  S(h 

As  lap  about  is  also  used  as  the  pret.  of  the  v.  to 
Loup,  it  is  at  times  difficult  to  ascertain  to  which  of 
the  verbs  this  phrase  belongs.     V.  Loup,  n. 
*  LAP,  *.     Metaph.  applied  to  the  extremity  of 

one  wing  of  an  army. 

"  With  him  the  kird  of  Cesfoord  and  Famihurst, 
to  the  number  of  fourscore  spears,—- set  on  freshly 
on  the  lap  and  wing  of  the  laird  of  Buccleugh's  field, 
and  Portly  bure  them  backward  to  the  ground." 
Pitscottie,  FoL  £d.  p.  136.  In  £d.  1814, ''  Sett  on 
freschlie  on  the  vtmost  wing,"  p.  5£1. 

A.S.  laeppa  not  only  signifies  fimbria,  but  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  pars^  portio,  cujusvis  rei.     It  is  some* 
times  applied  to  ground. 
LAPIS.    Blew  lapis. 

**  A  chayn  of  blew  ktpis  gamist  with  gold  and  perH 
contening  xxxiiii  lapis."  Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p.  26S. 

Can  this  mean  Lapis^  LaxuU?  I  scarcely  think  that 
the  sapphire  is  re&nred  to,  this  being  mentioned  by 
its  proper  name  in  other  parts  of  the  Inventory,  as 
in  p.  294 ;  whereas  the  bUw  lapis  occurs  again  in  p. 
289.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  £.  azure,  through 
the  medium  of  Hisp^  lazur,  id.,  is  deduced  from  Arab. 
lazuli,  a  blue  stone.  V.  Johns.,  vo.  Azure.. 
LAPLOVE,  s.     1.  Com  convolvulus,  (C,  ar- 

vensis)  Teviotdale. 
S.  Climbing  buckweed,  ibid. 

In  Smalandia  in  Sweden  the  Convolvulus  Poly*- 
gonum  is  called  loef^binde^  from  loefsL  leaf,  and  bindu 
to  bind. 

To  LAPPER,  V.  a.     Used  as  signifying  to  be- 
smear, or  to  cover  so  as  to  clot. 

— ^'  Sic  grewsome  wishes,  that  men  jshould  be 
slaughtered  like  sheep— and  that  they  should  tapper 
their  hands  to  the  elbows  in  their  hearths  blude !" 
Rob  Roy,  iik  73. 
L APRON,  Laproun,  s.     A  young  rabbit;  GH. 

Sibb.     FV.  laperau^  lapreau. 

"  Item  the  cunihg  ^9,  vnto  the  Feist  of  Fas* 
temiseuin  nizt  tocum,  and  fra  thine  furth  xijd. 
Item  the  laproun  ^d.'*^&c.  Acts  Mary  1551^  Ed. 
1814,  p.  484.    Lapponis,  pi.,  ibid.  p.  486. 

"  Forsamekill,  as  the  derth  of  scheip,  cuningis, 
and  wylde  meit  daylie  incressis,  &  that  throw  the 
slauchter  of  the  young  Lambis,  Lapronis  and  young 
pouds  of  pertrik  or  wylde  foule  r—^that  na  maner  of 
persoun  tak  vpone  hand  to  slay  ony  Lapronis  or 
young  poutis,  except  gentilmen  and  vthers  nobillis 
with  halkis;'  &c..  Acts  Mary  1551,  c^  S4«  Ed  156£. 
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Lapnm,  in  E.  Loth.,  as  I  bm  informed,  denotes  a 
ywing  hare,  as  synon.  with  lewet. 

One  would  almost  suppose  that  the  Fr.  term, 
whence  ours  seems  immediately  to  originate,  had 
been  formed  from  Lat.  ien^us,  ttris,  as  if  the  coney 
had  been  viewed  as  of  me  same  species  with  the 
hare.  It  certainly  has  more  affinity  to  the  Lat.  term 
than  Uevre  or  levraut  Du  Cange  conjectures  that 
L.B.  lepora  may  have  aignified  a'young  female  hare; 
when  quoting  a  curious  passage  in  which  a  com- 
plaint is  made  that  some,  whether  churchmen  is  not 
said,  as  soon  as  morning  blushed,  listened  with 
greater  promptitude  to  the  huntsman's  horn  than  to 
the  priest's  bell,  and  heard  with  greater  keenness 
voeem  Leporarum  quam  Capellani. 
LARACH,  s.  The  site  of  a  building,  in  S.  stance. 

— *'  A  very  honest  and  respectable  family  of  far- 
mers date  their  introduction  to  this  parish  &om  that 
period;  and — amidst  the  various  changes  and  revo- 
lutions of  time  and  proprietors  they  have  continued 
in  the  same  possession,  and  on  the  self-same  Larack; 
and  their  antiquity  is  such  as  to  become  a  proverb, 
so  that  when  people  speak  of  a  very  remote  circum- 
stance, it  is  a  common  saying  amongst  them.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  Lobans  of  Drumderfit"  Stat  Ace.  P. 
Kilmuir  Wester,  xii.  273,  N. 

*^  The  site  of  those  round  houses  is  denominated 
by  the  people  Larach  tax  Draonaich,  the  foundation 
ofthe  house  of  a  Draoneach.— Lar  signifies  the  grotiml 
upon  which  a  house  is  built,  and  is  also  applied  to  the 
^^aor  of  a  house :  hence  the  Lares  or  familiar  deities 
of  t)ie  Romans."   Grant's  Origin  of  the  Gael,  p.  1 74. 

Gael,  lailhreachf  ruins  of  an  old  house ;  Shaw :  Ir. 
lailhreacha,  id.  Lhuyd. 
LAABALy  adj.     Lazy,  sluggish,  A3nr8. 
I«AR£,  Laik,  Lbae,  Lkke,  s.  Education,  &c.] 

Add; 

^^  Lare,  or  lakr,  learning,  scholarship,"  A.Bor. 
Ray;  Grose. 

''  Ye  see,  Ailie  and  me  sate  weel  to  pass,  and  we 
would  like  the  lassies  to  hae  a  wee  bit  mair  lair  than 
ooraells,  and  to  be  neighbour-like— that  would  we." 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  321. 
LARE,  s,    A  stratum ;  corr.  firom  E.  lasfer. 

^'  Lay  in  a /are  of  the  beef,  and  throw  on  it  plenty 

of  suet  with  more  spice,  salt  and  fruits,  do  so  lare 

after  lare^  till  it  be  full."    Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  1 1 . 

LARGES,  Lekgss,  s.   S.  Liberality  in  giving.] 

.  Add; 

Ray,  in  his  East  and  South  Country  words,  p.  1 04, 
shews  that  this  exclamatioa  continued  to  be  used  in 
his  time. 

''  A  largess,  largitio;  a  gift  to  harvest-men  par.* 
ticularly,  who  cry  a  Largess  so  many  times  as  there 
are  pence  given. 
LARICE,  s.  The  larch,  a  tree,  So.  of  S.,  Renfr. 

Lat.  laruc,  which  name  it  also  bears. 
A  planting  beskirted  the  spot. 

Where  pilches  an'  laricks  were  seen  ; 
An'  the  savoys  to  season  his  pot. 
At  the  back  of  his  dwallin,  green. 

A.  ScotCs  Poems,  p.  197- 
Lasabtt,  part.  pa.     At  leisure. 

'^  We  hartelie  tnanke  you  of  this  your  liberalitie, 
•—so  the  present  necessitie  compelleth  us  to  accept 
the  same,  but  hes  postponit  to  this  tyme,  till  this 
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present  berer,  Mr.  Whitlawe,  myght  be  lasaryL"  E. 
of  Arran,  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  706.     V.  Lasare. 
L ASCHE,  adj.    Relaxed,!  Add ; 

Isl.  hUssa,  onustus,  feesus,  from  hksse  onero.  Un« 
der  this  adj.  insert 

To  Lash  ow/,  v.  n.     To  break  out,  to  be  re- 
laxed in  a  moral  sense. 

"  O  shelter  mee  and  saue  me  from  the  vnsound- 
nesse  of  a  deceitfull  heart,  that  I  lash  not  out  into 
the  ^xcesse  of  superfiuitie  of  wickednesse."  Z. 
Boyd*s  L.  Battell,  p.  8S6. 

MoesG.  laus-jan,  Su.G.  loes^a,  liberare,  solvere. 
*  To  LASH,  V.  n.     To  fall  or  be  poured  down 

with  force ;  applied  to  rain  or  any  body  of  wa« 

ter ;  as,  to  lash  on^  to  lash  downy  S. 

-— Wi'  swash  an'  swow,  the  angry  jow 

Cam  lashan*  down  the  braes. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  18S0. 

'\  A  neuter  verb,  expressive  of  the  pouring  of  an 
irresistible  torrent;  as,  a  lashan'  rain,  a  lashan'  spait." 
Ibid.  p.  452. 
Lash,  s.     I.  A  heavy  fall  of  rain,  Lanarks. ; 

synon.  with  Rasch. 
%  Lash  ^  water,  a  great  quantity  of  water  thrown 

forcibly,  S. 
To  Lash  water^  or  any  liquid,  t6  throw  forcibly 

in  great  quantities,  Lanarks.  . 

It  is  often  used  impersonally ; 
It^s  L ashin*  ok,  it  rains  heavily,  S.    It  evidently 

owes  its  origin  to  the  idea  of  the  rain  lashing 

the  ground,  or  producing  a  sound  resejnbling 

that  made  by  a  lash. 
LASS,  s.   1.  A  sweetheart,  S.|  Add; — To  gang 

to  see  the  lasses,  to  go  a-woomg,  S« 
2.  A  mfud-servant,  S. 

''  As  far  as  the  lass  has  <»8h  or  credit,  to  procure 
braws,  she  will,  step  by  step,  follow  hard  after  what 
she  deems  grand  and  fine  in  her  betters."  P.  Glenor- 
chay,  Stat»  Ace.  viii.  350. 

"  — It  will  may  be  no  be  sae  weel  to  speak  about  it 
while  that  lang-lugged  limmer  o'  a  lass  is  gaun  flisk« 
ing  in  and  out  o'  the  room."  Guy  Mannering,  iii.  101 . 
Lass-bairm,  s.    a  female  child,  S^ 
Lassie,  s.     1.  A  young  girl ;  strictly  one  below 

the  age  of  puberty,  S. 

"  It  was  a  common  remark,-— that  the  lassies,  who 
had  been  at  Nanse  Banks's  school,  were  always  well 
spoken  of,  both  for  their  civility,  and  the  trigness  of 
their  houses,  when  they  were  afterwards  married." 
Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  29. 

My  love  she's  but  a  lasssie  O !  Old  Song. 

Sometimes,  to  mark  the  inferiority  of  age  more  de« 
terminately,  bit  is  prefixed,  S. 

"  Her  bU  lassies,  Kate  and  Effie,  were  better  off." 
Annals,  ut  sup.  p.  28. 

"  The  lassie  weans,  like  clustering  bees,  were 
mounted  on  the  carts  that  stood  before  Thomas  BirU 
penny  the  vintner's  door."  Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  282. 
k.  A  fondling  term,  S. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  S.  has  often  three 
degrees  of  diminution,  as  besides  Lassie,  Lassock  is 
used  for  a  little  girl,  and  Lassikie,  lassikin  for  a  very 
little  girl.  On  the  same  plan,  we  have  lad,  laddie, 
laddock,  and  taddikin  or  laddikie  ;  wife,  wifie,  wifoek, 
and  wifockie. 
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LA88OCV9  s.    A  dimin.  from  £.  lass^  West  of  S. 
''  I  wadna  for  ever  sae  muckle  that  even  the  /!Ar« 

90ck  Mattie  kenn'd  ony  thing  about  it,  I  wad  never 

hear  an  end  o't."     Rob  Rov,  iii.  267* 

LASS-aoEANy  8.    A  female  servant,  rather  a  con- 
temptuous designation.  West  of  S. 
'^  It's  my  rule  to  gang  to  my  bed — precisely  at  ten 

o't;lock ask  the  lass^quean  there,  if  it  isna  a  fun* 

damental  rule  in  my  household/'    Rob  Roy,  IL  195* 

Lass-wean,  s.     A  female  child,  Fife. 

LAST,  s.    A  measure  used  in  Orkney.]  Add; 
This  seems  to  be  from  Isl.  hlas,  quantum  portat 

traha  vel  currus,  q.  a  carriage-load ;  from  hlcsi^a 

onerare,  to  load ;  G.  Andr. 

LAST,  8.    Durability,  lastingness,  S. 

Lastie,  Lasty,  o^jf.   Durable,  E.  lasting^  S. 
*'  If  you  be  hasty,  youll  never  be  fe*(y/'  S.  Prov. ; 

'^  spoken  ironically  to  lazy  people."   Kelly,  p.  210. 

LASTER  (comp.),  adv.  More  lately,  Aberd. 

Lastest  (superl.),  adv.     Last,  ibid. 

LAST  LEGS.  A  man  is  said  to  be  on  bis  last 
Ug8^  either  when  his  animal  strength  is  almost 
entirely  exhausted  by  exertion,  a^,  or  disease, 
or  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  on  ue  borders  of 
bankruptcy,  S. 
The  phrase  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  a  beast, 

which  although  still  able  to  move  about,  is  totally 

unfit  for  labour  or  exertion. 

To  L AT,  V.  a.  2.  To  lai  be,  to  let  alone.]  Add : 
This  is  O.E.  ''  I  let  he,  I  let  alone.    Je  laysse.— 

Let  he  this  nycenesse,  my  frende,  it  is  tyme,  you  be 

nat  yonge."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  279>  a. 

In  compagnie  we  wiln  have  no  debat : 
Telleth  your  tale,  and  let  the  Sompnour  he. 

Chaucer,  Frere*  Prol.  6871. 

k.  To  Lai  Gae^  to  let  off,  to  let  fly,  S. 

'Twas  then  blind  Cupid  did  lai  gae  a  shaft. 
And  stung  the  weans,  strangers  to  his  crafl. 

Ros/e  Hdenore,  p.  14. 

&  To  Lai  Gae^  to  break  wind,  S. 

6.  To  Lai  Gae,  to  lose  the  power  of  retenticm,  S. 

7.  To  Lai  Gae^  to  raise  the  tune,  S.    V.  Let,  9. 

8.  To  Lai  (Ter,  to  swallow ;  as,  **  She  wadna  lai 
ffer  a  single  drap,^  S.B.     Hence, 

Lat-o^eb,  tf.    1.  The  act  of  swallowing,  S.B. 

8.  Appetite,  ibid. 

9.  To  Lai  Wf,  V.  a.  and  n.    To  yield  to,  not  to 
debate  or  contest  with,  Aberd. 

10.  To  Lai  W7y  v.  a.  To  indulge;  as,  a  child,  ib. 
LATCH,  8.    1.  A  dub,  a  mire,  Roxb.l  Add  ; 

If  we  were  ance  by  Withershin's  laidh,  the  road's 
no  ne'er  sae  saft,  and  we'll  show  them  play  for't.-— 
They  soon  came  to  the  place  he  named,  a  narrow 
channel  through  which  soaked,  rather  than  flowed, 
a  small  stagnant  stream,  mantled  over  with  bright 
green  mosses." — "  Dumple,  lefl  to  the  freedom  of 
his  own  will,  trotted  to  another  patt  of  the  latch,'* 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  dO,  81. 
♦  LATE,  adj.    At  late,  at  a  late  hour,  Ang. 
The  mom  at  late,  that  dreary  hour. 
Fan  spectres  grim  begin  their  tour. 
An'  stalk  in  frightfu'  forms  abroad,  && 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  H. 
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LATHERON,  s.  1.  A  sloven,  S.  V.  Laddxoke. 
2.  It  seems  used  as  equivalent  to  Limmer,  Ayrs. 

"  We  then  had  the  lalhenm  summoned  before  the 
session,  and  was  not  long  of  making  her  confess  that 
the  father  was  Nicol  Snipe,  Lord  Glencaim's  game* 
keeper."    Ann  of  the  Par.  p.  61. 
Lathbon,  Latherin,  a^.    1.  Lacy,  Fife. 
8.  Low,  vulgar,  Ayrs. 

"  She  had  a  genteel  turn,  and  would  not  let  me, 
her  only  daughter,  mess  or  mell  wi'  the  lathrm  lasses 
of  the  clachan."    Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  221. 
LATIENCE,  *.    Leisure ;  a  word  mentioned  by 

Callander,  MS.  Notes  on  Ihre,  vo.  JLi^-a,  mora, 

otium. 

This  seems  the  same  with  S.B.  Leeshins,  id.  V. 
Leash. 

LATINER,  8.  One  who  is  learning  the  LaUn 
language,  Fife. 

^  This  can  hardly  be  traced  to  so  respectable  an  ori* 
gin  as  Fr.  Laiinier,  L.B.  jLa^'mir-tW,  a  dragoman,  an 
interpreter. 

LATRINE,  Latbox,  Latboks,  s.    A  privy  ; 

Fr.  latrine. 

''  The  kOfxme  of  the  mitc^e  of  the  hospitalL" 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

''  1628  and  l629>  the  publick  latrones  (removed 
from  the  north  gavel  of  the  great  hall)  were  built 
where  now  they  stand."    Crauf.  Univ.  £din.  p.  1 50* 

'^  He  also  tirred  the  latrons  in  the  college,  where* 
by  the  students  had  not  such  natural  easement  as 
before,'*  &c.     Spalding,  ii.  47. 

''  —The  sea — ^is  the  latrons  and  receptacle  of  the 
universe."     Fountainhall.     V.  Dimit,  v. 

LATTER-MEAT,  Leateb-meatb,  s.  "  Y\c^ 
tuals  brought  from  the  master^s  to  the  servants* 
table,"  S. 

Anes  thrawart  porter  wad  na  let 
Him  in  while  UUler  meat  was  hett  ^ 
He  gaw'd  fou  sair. 

Ramsa^s  Poems,  i.  237* 
''  Johne  Paterson,*  meason  in  Auchtermonchtie, 
strake  throw  new  doores  in  the  leater  meaie  roume." 
Lamont's  Diary,  p.  156. 

LATTOUCE,  8.    The  herb  lettuce. 
He  mycht  weill  serve  for  sic  a  cuire. 
Sic  lippis,  sic  latiouce,  lordis  and  lownes ; 
Auld  creased  workis  payit  with  crackt-crownes. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  i6th  Cent.  p.  322. 
"  Like  lips,  like  lettuce.    This  is  in  the  old  colleo* 
tion  from  tne  Latin.   Similes  habent  labra  lactucas." 
S.  Prov.;  Kelly,  p.  241. 

L  ATTOUN,  ^.   1.  A  mixt  kind  of  metal.]  Add; 
It  is  singular,  that  this  term  had  in  O.E.  signified 
a  brazier.   '^  Laten  or  LaUm.    Erarius.   Auricalca«r 
rius."    Prompt.  Parv. 

LAUANDER,  Latandeb,  s.   Laundress ;  Fr. 

lavendiere. 

*'  To  the  lavander  iij  gret  bred,"  &c.   Chalmers's 
Mary,  i.  177. 
Lauakdrie,  8.     The  laundry. 

''  Lauandrie;  Margaret  Balcomie,  lauander.**   Ibid. 
y.  Latndar. 

"  Lauender  wassher.    Lotrix."    Prompt.  Parv. 
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Launder  is  used  both  as  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine.    *'  Launder.    Lotor.    Lotrix."     Ibid. 
LAVATUK,  s..    A  vessel  to  wash  in,  a  laver. 

"  Item,  ane  gryt  clam  shell  gilt  for  the  lavaiur," 
Inventories^  A.  1542^  p.  58. 

Fr.  lavatoire,  id.,  L.B.  lavator-inm,  the  name  given 
to  the  vessel  in  which  monks  washed  their  hands  be-i 
fore  going  to  the  refectory^  or  officiating  priests  be- 
fore performing  divine  service. 
LAUCH,L  AUGHT,*.  1.  Law.]  Insert^  after  1.16; 

This  is  more  emphatically  expressed ;  ''  Ilka  land 
has  its  ain  lauch"     Antiquary,  ii.  281. 
To  LAUCH  (gutt),  V.  n.    To  laugh,  S.     Pret. 

letichy  part.  pa.  leuchiny  Clydes. 
Lauch,  s.    A  laugh,  S. 
Laugher,  s,    A  laugher,  S. 
LAUGHTER,  s.    A  lock.     V.  Lachter. 
LAUDE,  s.     Sentence,  decision,  judgment. 

"  Dauid  Wod,  &&  and  all  vtheris  haifand  interes 
in  the  mater  vnder  specifeit  to  here  and  se  the  de- 
Crete,  laude,  and  sentence  of  forfaltour  gevin  in  our 
souerane  lordis  parliament/  &c.  Acts  Mary  1542, 
£d.  1814,  p.  416. 

f    '<  Sentence,  laude  &  decrete  of  forfaltoure,  allegit, 
led,  gevin  &  pronouncit/'  &c    Ibid.  p.  41  ?• 

— "  Thai  &  ilkane  of  thaim  to  be  restorit,— as  thai 
— war  befor  the  geving  of  the  said  laude  and  dome 
of  parliament"     Ibid. 

L.B.  Laud-urn,  sententia  arbitri.  Rex  Angliae  dio 
to  eorum  (arbitrorum)  et  laudo  sub  certa  obligatione 
se  submittet  Trivet  A.  1 293 — Omni  laudo  arbitrio, 
dito,  diffinitiono,  Sc  pronuntiationi  ejus.  Chart  A. 
1 345.  Hence  Laxid-are,  arbitrari,  arbitrii  sententiam 
proferre;  and  Laudator,  arbiter.  DuCange.  Laudum 
18  expl.  by  Kersey  or  Phillips,  ^'  in  ancient  deeds,  a 
decisive  sentence,  determination,  or  award  of  an  ar- 
bitrator, or  chosen  judge." 

Laudare  seems  to  have  received  this  oblique  sense 
in  tlie  dark  ages,  in  consequence  of  the  legal  use  of 
the  term  by  Roman  writers  in  regard  to  the  citation 
of  a  witness.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Plautus. 
This  may  have  been  the  reason  why  it  properly  de- 
notes the  deed  of  an  arbiter,  rdXhet  than  of  an  ordi- 
nary judge ;  an  arbiter  being  one  as  it  were  called  or 
died,  by  one  or  both  parties,  to  determine. 
LAUDE,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  laymen.    V. 

Lawit. 
LAVE-LUGGIT,  adj.    Having  the  ears  hang- 

ing  down,  Roxb. 

C.B.  la»;  "  that  extends,  or  goes  out ;"  Owen. 
LAVENDAR,  8,    A  laundress.    "  The  King's 

laveniar  r  Treasurer's  Acts.  V.  Layxdar. 

L.B.  lavendeT'ia,  lotrix.   Lavandar-ius,  fullo ;  Du 
Cange. 
LAVEROCK,  s.     The  lark.]  Add ; 

"  Alaoda,  a  laverock."  Wedderbum's  Vocab. 
p.  16. 

There  is  an  old  traditionary  adage,  illustrative  of 
this  term,  which  contains  good  counsel*    **  In  order 
to  be  healthy,  gang  to  bed  wi'  the  hen,  and  rise  wi' 
the  laverock,"  S,     V.  Lift,  *. 
Lavebock-hiech,   adf.     As   high  as  the  lark 

when  soaring ;  apparently  a  proverbial  phrase, 

Roxb. 
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La  Pen*  in  a  string  should  lav'rock  hich  hing. 
Till  his  banes  be  weel  pick'd  by  the  crows  a.' 
♦  La  Pena,  N.         A.  Scoll's  Poeme  1811,  p.  ISO. 
Laveeock^s-lint,  s.    Purging-flax,  an  herb,  Li- 

num  Catharticum,  Linn. ;  Lanarks. 
LAUGH,  s.     Law,     V.  Lauch. 
LAUGH,*.    A  lake,  Selkirks.    V.  Loch. 
LAUIT-MAN,  8.     A  layman,  one  not  in  cleri- 
cal orders. 

'f  The  said  officiall  considering  that  the  said  Harlo 
had  na  commissioun  to  mak  sic  preaching,  hot  Qwes^ 
an  ^f/-man,— required  him,  of  quhais  authoritie, 
and  quha  gaif  him  commissioun  to  preach,  he  being 
ane  lauit*inan,  and  the  Quenis  rebald,  and  excom* 
municate,  and  wes  repelled  furth  of  uther  partis  for 
the  said  causis."  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  90.  V.  Lawit. 

•  To  LAUREATE,  v.  a.    To  confer  a  literary 

degree. 

"  Af\;er  Dr.  Rollock  had  laureat  the  first  classe,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  general  inspection  of  the  col* 
lege,  under  the  title  of  principall  and  rector."   Crau- 
furd's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  p.  45. 
To  Laureate,  v.  n.     To  take  a  degree  in  any 

faculty,  S. 

''  It  is — certain  that  laureated  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  those  who  took  their  degrees  in  Scotland.** 
Bower's  Hist  Univ.  Edin.  i.  42. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  phraseology  originated 
^'  from  the  laurel  which,  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
formed  the  chaplet  of  the  victors  in  the  games." 
Laubeation,  8,   The  act  of  conferring  degrees, 

or  the  reception  of  them  ;  graduation. 

''  At  the  very  time  when  Rollock  had  given  the 
most  substantial  proofs  of  his  ability  in  instructing 
the  youth  at  St.  Andrew's,  in  consequence  of  the  re* 
markable  progress  of  his  pupils,  and  the  public  ap- 
plause which  he  received  at  their  laureatian,  the  pa- 
trons of  the  university  of  Edinburgh  were — anxious- 
ly looking  for  a  person  of  his  description."  Bower's 
Hist  Univ.  Edin.  i.  79* 
LAUREW,  8,    Laurel. 

— "  He  wald  not  ressave  the  croun  of  laurew,  to 
have  the  samin  deformit  with  the  publick  doloure." 
Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  181.     Lauream,  Lat 
LAUTEFULL,  adj. 

"  As  to  the  phrase  and  dictioun  heirof,  guid  it 
war  to  remembir,  that  the  plane  and  sempill  trewth 
of  all  thingis  requiris  only  amangis  the  lautefuU  and 
faithfull  peple,  plane,  familiar,  and  na  curius  nor  af^ 
fectat  speche."  N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir  Thre  Quea- 
tionis,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  223. 

Apparently, yw//  of  lot/ally,  or  truth.  V.  Lawta. 
LAW,  adj.     Low.]  Add ; 

•— "  The  lord  Oliphant  for  the  latv  land  of  the  schir- 
refdome  of  Perth,  Strathebravne,  and  the  bischoprik 
of  Dunkelden.  The  lord  Gray,  the  lord  Glammys, 
the  Maister  of  Craufurde  for  Anguss  hie  land  and  law 
land."     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1488,  Ed.  1814,  p.  208. 

This  obviously  points  out  the  origin  of  the  term 
Latvlandis  or  Lowlands, 
LAW,  8,   2.  The  tomb,  grave,  or  mound.]  Add; 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  when  Ulphi- 
las  uses  hUarv  for  rendering  the  Gr.  word  denoting 
a  monument,  he  must  be  viewed  as  using  it  because 
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the  Goth,  language  had  no  other  term  for  a  monu- 
ment  but  that  which  properly  signified  a  mound. 
To  Law,  v,  a.   1.  To  litigate,  to  subject  to  legal 

investigation  and  determination,  S. 
2.  Transferred  to  the  legal  defender ;  as,  "  Fm 
resolv'd  Fll  law  him  weeljbr't^  "  I  will  take 
every  advantage  that  law  can  give  in  this  busi- 
ness,'' S. 
LAWAINE,  s.     The  eve  of  All-hallows. 

Wide,  wide  abroad  were  spread  its  leafy  bran- 
ches— 
But  the  topmost  bough  is  lowly  laid ! 
Thou  hast  forsaken  us  before  Lawaine  * 

Coronach  of  Sir  Lauchlan,  Chief  of  Maclean, 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  Notes,  Ixii. 
•  Halloween. 
This  does  not  appear  to  be  a  Gael,  or  Ir.  word,  but 
merely  a  poetical  abbreviation  of  the  designation 
used  in  the  low  country. 

LAWAR,  Lawaae,  s.    A  laver,  or  vessel  to 
wash  in. 

"  Basun  with  lawar  ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1558,  V.  l6. 
''  In  the  first,  ane  basing  and  ane  laware  of  gold, 
with  thrissillis  and  lilleis  round  about  the  samyne." 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  110. 

LAW-BID  AND,   Law-biding,  part.  pr.     1. 

Waiting  the  regular  course  of  law,  as  opposed 

to  flight ;  a  forensic  term. 

^'  Gif  the  vassall  is  fugitiue  for  slauchter,  and  not 
laW'bidand,  the  superiour  may  recognosce  the  land 
halden  of  himselfe,  sa  lang  as  the  felon  or  manslayer 
happenis  to  Hue."  Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Recog" 
Kt/ton.  V.  Bide,  v, 
2.  ^^  Able  to  answer  a  charge  or  accusation  ;^  61. 

Guthrie. 

'^  The  soul  is  pursued  for  guilt  more  or  less,  and 
is  not  law-biding  ;  Christ  Jesus  is  the  city  of  refuge, 
and  the  high-priest  there,  during  whose  lifetime,  and 
that  is,  for  ever,  the  poor  man  who  wins  hither,  is 
safe."     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  112. 

LAW-BOARD,  s.   The  board  on  which  a  tdlor 
irons  his  cloth,  S. 

*'  Jock,  a  little  hump-backed  creature,  brought  the 
goose  behind  him,  bearing  the  latv-hoard  over  his 
shoulder."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  51. 

LAW-BORROIS,  Law-borrows,  s.pl]  Add; 
Bp.  Burnet  gives  a  ludicrous  account  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  term. 

*'  When  all  other  things  failed  so  evidently,  re- 
course was  had  to  a  writ,  which  a  man  who  suspects 
another  of  ill  designs  towards  him,  may  serve  him 
with :  and  it  was  called  Law-borroughs,  as  most  used 
in  borroughs,"  Hist,  of  His  own  Time,  ii.  185^ 
To  LAWE,  V.  a.  To  lower,  South  of  S. 
But  yet  tho'  poverty  should  worrie. 

Or  starve  us  quite. 
To  lane  their  price  they  will  be  sorry, 

A©  single  doit.      J.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  338. 
LAWER,  s.     A  professor  of  law. 

''  That  the  larver  and  mathematiciane  of  befoir  in 
the  new  college  sail  now  be  in  Sanctsaluatouris  col- 
lege, and  haue  thair  stipendis  and  buirdis  vpoune  the 
fruictis thairof."  Acts Ja. VI.  1579, Ed.  18I4,p.  180. 
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LAWER,  Si     A  washing  vessel,  E.  laver. 

"  Tuo  new  basines  worth  eight  merks  the  peice, 
ane  lower  worth  four  merks."  Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed. 
1814,  VII.  61.    V.  Lawar. 

LAW-FREE,  adj.  Not  legally  convicted  or  con- 
demned. 

"  The  earl  answered,  he  would  prefer  him  to  his 
good-brother  Frendraught;  but  to  quit  him  who  had 
married  his  sister,  so  long  as  he  was  law-free,  he 
could  not  with  his  honour."  Spalding,  i.  17. 
Lawin-free,  adj.  Scot-free,  excluded  from  pay- 
ing any  share  of  a  tavern-bill,  S. 

She  took  me  in,  she  set  me  down. 

She  hecht  to  keep  me  lawin-Jree  ; 
But  wylie  carlin  that  she  was. 
She  gart  me  birl  my  bawbee. 

Song,  Andro  wi'  his  Cutty  Gun. 
I'm  no  for  letting  ye,  ye  see, 
(As  I  ware  rich)  gang  lawinfree. 

Poems,  Engl.  Scotch  and  Latin,  p.  103. 
V.  Lauch^  s.  1. 
LAWIT,  adj.     Lay.]  Add; 

"  Ordanis  that  our  souerain  lordis  lettrez  be  writ- 
tin  chargeing  the  said  James  Straithauchin  to  haue 
na  dale  nor  intrometting  witht  the  said  benefice  of 
Culter  in  hurting  of  laude  patronage  Sc  the  uniuer- 
sale  gud  of  the  realme."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489]; 
p.  123. 

LAWLAND,  Lauland,  adj.  Belonging  to  the 
hw  country  of  Scotland,  S. 
"  That  Ergile,  with  the  bondice  pjounds]  &  the 
Justice  tharof,  sit  &  hald  the  Justice  are  tharof  in 
Perth,  quhen  the  kingis  grace  plesis,  sa  that  euirilk 
heland  man  ft  lauland  mane  may  cum  &  ask  &  have 
Justice."    Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503,  p.  241. 

— *'  Two  hie-land  regiments; — the  other  five  fafp- 
land  regiments."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  242. 

Lawlands,  Lawlans,  s.  pi.  The  plain  coun- 
try of  Scotland,  as  distinguished  from  the  High-« 
lands ;  pron.  Lallans. 

9..  The  language  of  the  low  country,  as  opposed 
to  the  Erse  or  Gaelic^  S. 

LAWRIE,  s.     A  designation  for  the  fox,  S. 

V.  LOWRIE. 

LAW  SONDAY.     V.  Lkif  Sounday. 
Lawtifull,  adj.    Most  loyal,  full  of  loyalty. 

— '^  And  allowing  thame,  and  euerie  ane  of  thame, 
in  thair  reparing  and  abyding  with  his  Maiestie,  to 
haue  done  the  dewtie  of  maist  loving  and  lawtiJuU 
subiectis  to.  thair  souerane  loyd."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584y 
£d,  1814,  p.  327,  concerning  the  Raid  of  Ruthven. 
V.  Lawta,  &c. 

LAX,  s.     A  salmon,  Aberd.]  Add; 

'^  In  the  accioune  persewit  be  James  of  Douglas 
chaumerlane  of  the  lordschip  of  Murray  aganis  James 
Innes  of  that  iike,  for  the  wrangwis  occupaciounq 
of  oure  souerane  lordis  fisching  of  the  watter  of 
Spey, — decrettis — that  the  said  James  sail — content 
S:  pay  to  the  said  James  of  Dowglaa  the  preffitis  of 
the  sade  fisching  of  xx  yeris  bigane,  extending  yerely 
to  ix"^  of  salmond  laxis  takixy  vp  be. him,  as  wes  sufn 
ficiently  prefijt  before  the  lordis."  Act  Dom.  Cone, 
A.  1488^  p.  89. 
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^^Ane  half  barrell  of  salmound  or  xij  Sufficient  lax" 
&C.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

'^  He  askit  at  him  tua  Sondais  laxis"  &c.     Ibid. 

V.SO. 

A  myddle-laxy  a  saknoti  of  a  middle  size.  "  The 
baiUiea  decernit  him  to  pay  ane  n^ddHl  lax  for  him- 
self/' Ibid. 

Lax-fisher,^.   A  salmon-fisher,  Aberd.]  Add; 
**  Upon  the  1 1th  of  May  there  was  wonderful  high 
tempestuous  winds,  marvellous  in  May,  whereby  sun- 
dry persons  died,  and  a /fla;-^j^c7-Qwas]  drowned  pn] 
the  water  of  Don,  and  a  ship  going  with  victuals  to 
Dumbritton  likewise  perished."  Spalding,  i.  2 10.  {9,^) 
"  He  also  by  direction  frae  the  General  Assembly, 
charged  the  masters  and  iax-Jishers  of  Dee  and  Don, 
—to  forbear  fishing  upon  Sunday,  viz.  frae  Saturday 
at  midnight  till  Sunday  at  the  same  time. — This  as- 
sembly got  some  obedience  with  great  difficulty,  for 
it  was  thouglit  no  sin  to  fish  upon  the  sabbath-day 
before."     Ibid.  p.  299,  300. 
LAZY-BEDS,  s.ph     A  plan  of  planting  pota- 
toes, formerly  much  in  use,  according  to  which 
the  root  was  laid  on  the  ground  undressed,  some 
dung  bekig  spread  tinder  it ;  the  seed  and  ma- 
nure were  then  covered  with  ^arth  dug  from  a 
sort  of  trench  which  surrounded  the  bed^  S. 
''  In  ley  ground,  they  are  commonly,  in  Scotland, 
planted  in  Lazy^heds,  as  they  are  called,  thus :    Af- 
ter the  ground  is  marked  out  into  beds,  which  can- 
not conveniently  be  above  two  yards  broad,  the  same 
is  covered  with  dung  and  litter,"  &c.  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  159. 

''  Lazy-beds,  a  mode  of  dressing  land  peculiar  to 
some  parts  of  the  highlands.  It  is  most  appropriately 
named."     Saxon  and  Gael,  iv.  59> 
LE,  Lie,  &c.,  s,    1.  Shelter.]  Add; 

^  The  Ue  of  the  hill,"  is  a  common  phrase  for  the 
shelter  afforded  by  a  rising  ground,  S. 
LE,  LIE,  a  sort  of  demonstrative  article  often 
prefixed  to  the  name  of  a  place  or  thing,  in  our 
old  deeds,  signifying  (he, 

"  hit  my  Ine  clap  and  happer ;"  Cart.  Priorat,  Plus- 
carden,  A.  1553.     V.  Leid.    JSremng  Leid, 

It  seems  to  be  merely  the  Fr.  article,  le,  *^  the,  the 
said,  the  same ;"  Cotgr.  This,  although  properly  the 
masculine  pron.,  and  declinable,  in  one  of  its  uses  is 
indeclinable,  and  used  both  as  masculine  and  femi- 
V.  Diet.  Trev. 
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To  LEA,  Lee,  v,  a.  To  leave,  Aberd.  V.  Leed. 
To  Lie  lea,  to  remain  sometime  without  being 

cropped,  S. 

'^  It  [the  exhausted  land]]  was  then  left  to  nature 
to  recover  verdure  and  fertility,  by  a  number  of  years 
pasture  without  the  aid  of  any  artificial  grasses.  This 
was  called  allowing  the  ground  to  Re  lee"  Agr.  Surv. 
Berwicks.  p.  210. 

LEAD,  A.  The  name  given  to  the  course  over 
which  the  stones  are  driven  in  curling,  Ang., 
Stirlings.,  Clydes.  Hence,  to  gae  to  t/ie  leads, 
to  go  a  curling ;  Ang. 

In  Loth.,  Ayrs.,  and  some  other  counties,  this  is 
called  the  rink.  Some  curling  societies  have  an  office- 
bearer who  is  called  Master  of  rinks,  it  being  his  pro- 
vince to  see  that  the  course  be  properly  swept,  and 
tliat  the  rules  of  the  game  be  observed.  In  LanaVks. 
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the  course  is  called  the  rack,  although  the  term  rink 
be  also  used. 

The  name  Lead  may  have  originated  from  the  first 
player  taking  the  lead  in  the  game ;  and  he  is  still 
said  to  lead. 
Leader,  s.    In  curling,  one  who  takes  the  lead 

in  the  gajne,  who  first  lays  down  his  stone,  S. 
Next  Robin  o'  Mains,  a  leader  good. 

Close  to  the  witter  drew— 
Ratcliff  went  by,  an'  cause  he  miss'd, 
Pronounc'd  the  ice  untrue. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  l66. 
LEAD-BRASH,  j.     A  disease  to  which  brute 

animals  are  subject  at  Lead/iills. 

*'  Fowb  of  any  kind  will  not  live  many  days  at 
Leadhills.  They  pick  up  arsenical  particles  with 
their  food,  which  soon  kills  them.  Horses,  cows, 
dogs,  cats,  are  liable  to  the  lead-brash.  A  cat,  when 
seized  with  that  distemper,  springs  like  lightning 
through  every  corner  of  the  house,  falls  into  convul- 
sions, and  dies.  A  dog  falls  into  strong  convulsions 
also,  but  sometimes  recovers.  A  cow  grows  perfectly 
mad  in  an  instant,  and  must  be  immediately  killed. 
Fortunately  tliis  distemper  does  not  affect  the  human 
species."  Stat.  Ace.  App.  xxi.  98.  99-  V.  Brash. 
To  LEAD  CORN,  to  drive  corn  from  the  field 

to  the  corn-yard,  S. 
LEAD  DRAPS,  small  shot,  used  in  fowling,  S. 
LEADEN  HEART,  a  spell,  not  yet  totally  dis- 

used  in  Shetland,  which  was  supposed  to  restore 

health  to  those  whose  ailments  could  not  be  ac- 
counted for, 

'^Norna  knotted  the  leaden  heart  to  a  chain  of  gold, 
and  hung  it  around  Minna's  neck ; — ^a  spell,  which, 
at  the  moment  I  record  these  incidents,  it  is  known 
has  been  lately  practised  in  Zetland,  where  any  de- 
cline of  health,  without  apparent  cause,  is  imputed 
by  the  lower  orders  to  a  demon  having  stolen  the 
heart  from  the  body  of  the  patient"  The  Pirate,  iii. 
23,  24. 

The  lead,  in  a  state  of  fusion,  must  be  cast  into 
water,  receiving  its  form  fortuitously,  and  be  pre- 
pared with  a  variety  of  incantations. 
LEADING,  J. 

'*  Proclamaconis  wes  maid  the  tent  day  of  the  said 
moneth  (Feb.  1591)  to  all  noblemen,  baronis,  and 
vthetis,  within  a  great  number  of  schirefdomes,  to 
ryse  in  armes  with  twentie  dayes  leading."  Belha- 
ven  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  F.  50. 

Provisions  are  undoubtedly  meant  But  the  term 
would  seem  strictly  to  signify  as  much  as  one  can 
carry  at  a  laid  or  load. 

LEADIS,  s.  pi.    Languages.     V.  LIeid,  s. 
To  LEAGER,  v.  n.     To  encamp. 

*'  The  army  leager'd  at  Pitarro."     Spalding. 

Teut.  legher-en  castra  metari ;  Sw.  laegr-a  sig,  id. 
Leaguer  lady,  ^'  a  soldier'^s  wife  ;  a  campaign- 
er ;  a  camp-trotter,"  S. ;  Gl.  Antiq. 
LEAL,  adj.  Loyal ;  honest,  &c.    V.  Leil. 
LEA  LAIK,  a.     A  natural  shelter  for  cattle, 

such  as  is  produced  by  glens  or  over-hanging 

rocks,  Ayrs. 
Lealaike-gair,«.  Well  shclteredgrazingground; 

sometimes  applied  to  the  place  where  two  hills 

join  together,  and  form, a  kind  of  bosom  j  Ayrs. 
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If  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  not  merely  lea  like, 
i.  e.  like  lea  ground^  it  might  seem  allied  to  I  si.  kUae, 
umbra,  and  /Uaka  aer  calidus,  q.  a  warm  shelter  ;  or 
to  C.B.  Uech,  what  lies  flat;  a  covert  V.  Gair, 
Gare,  s.  2. 
To  L£ AM,  V,  a.     To  take  ripe  nuts  out  of  the 

husk,  Roxb. 
Leameb,  Leemeb,  s.    a  nut  that  separates  ea- 
sily from  the  husk,  as  being  fully  ripe,  ibid. 

'^  Leemers,  nuts  which  leave  their  husks  easily  ;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 

A.Bor.  "laem,Xo  free  nuts  from  their  husk8;"Grose. 

Flandr.  leme,  acus^  palea.     Isl.  lim^a,  membratim 
dividere;  Dan.  soender^lemm'ery  id. 
To  LEAN  DOWN,  ».  fi.    To  be  seated ;  also, 

to  lie  down,  to  recline ;  often  with  a  reciprocal 

pronoun,  S. 
To  LEAP  OUT,  r.  n.     To  break  out  in  an  iU 

legal  or  disorderly  way. 

''  He^  in  all  this  time  grieving  that  he  had  not 
that  power  in  court  that  he  thought  his  birth  and 
place  deserved,  leapt  out,  and  made  sundry  out'reds 
against  the  king ;  one  in  Falkland,  and  another  near 
Edinburgh."  Scot's  Staggering  State,  p.  153. 

Sw.  loepa  ut  to  run  out;  Beig.utfiloop-entohreak  out. 

LEAPING  ILL,  the  name  given  to  a  disease 

of  sheep,  Annandale;  the  same  with  Thorter 

lU^  q.  V. 
LEAR,  adv.     Rather ;  i.  e.  liefer, 

I  tear  by  far  she  dy'd  like  Jinken's  hen. 
Or  we  again  met  yon  unruly  men. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed,  p.  88. 

Loot,  Ed.  Third.     V.  Lever. 
LEASE-HAUD, ^.     Possession;  q. holding hy 

a  lease f  Sel  kirks. 

"  That  gang  tried  to  keep  vilent  lease^hmid  o*  your 
«in  fields,  an'  your  ain  ha',  till  ye  gae  them  a  killi- 
coup."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  286. 
LEASH,  adj.     Clever,  agile,  S.A. 

'^  She  replaced  the  hares  on  the  floor,  evidently 
affected  by  their  association  with  her  lover,  and  his 
favourite  pursuits. — '  Even  take  some  of  the  ripest, 
and  greet  about  his  gifts  again,  and  get  another ;  he 
was  a  le<ish  lad  and  a  leal."  Blackw.  Mag.  May 
1820,  p.  160. 

LEASING-MAKER,  Leasing-makino.    V. 

Lesino-makare. 
Leasumlie,  adv.     Lawfully ;  a  term  used  in  our 

old  laws. 

**  Gif  ony  man  hes  sum  landis  pertening  to  him 
as  heritage,  and  sum  uther  landis  as  conqueist,  he 
may  leasumUe  give  all  and  hail  his  conqueist  landis, 
or  ony  part  thairof,  withdut  consent  of  his  eldest 
sone,  to  his  secund  or  ony  uther  eder  born  sone,  to 
remane  with  thame  perpetuallie  in  all  time  cuming." 
Leg.  Burg.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  l62.  V.  Lesuh. 
LEATER  MEATE.  V.  Lattee-meat. 
LE  ATH,  s.     The  lay  of  a  weaver^s  loom. 

^*  The  weaver  should  hold  his  foot  firmly  and 
strongly  on  his  treddles  whilst  he  weaves,  and  like- 
wise be  careful  each  time  he  throws  the  shuttle,  that 
he  draws  the  thread  straight  and  light  C^ght?^  to 
the  cloth,  before  he  strikes  with  the  Uath,  or  removes 
his  feet."    Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  842. 
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^  Evidently  the  same  with  Teut  laede,  pecten,  men* 
tioned  under  Lay,  q.  v. 
To  LEATH,  V.  a.     To  loiter. 

''  The  earle  of  Angus  cam  haistilie  to  Edinburgh, 
to  the  governour,  shewing  him,  if  he  leathed  still  at 
home,  vsing  the  counsall  of  the  preistis  and  cardi- 
nall,  he  would  tyne  all  Scotland."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  ^S6.  V.  Leit,  «.  to  delay. 
To  LEATHER,  v.  a.  1.  To  lash,  to  flog.]  Add ; 

2.  To  batter  soundly ;  transferred  to  battle. 

"  I  cam  to  a  place  where  there  had  been  some  clean 
leathering,  and  a'  the  puir  chields  were  lying  thare 
buskit  wi'  their  claes  just  as  they  had  put  them  on 
that  morning."     Tales  of  my  Liuidlord,  iii.  199. 

3.  To  tie  tightly,  Ettr.  For. ;  q.  to  bind  with  a 
thong. 

Leathebin,  9.     A  beating,  a  drubbing,  S. 

*'  There  was  a  wheen  chaps  here  speerin'  after 
you,  an'  they're  gaun  to  gie  you  a  leatherin'.'  '  A 
leatherin',  friend!'  said  I,  *  pray  what  may  thatmean?' 
'  'Tis  what  we  ca'  threshin'  ane's  skin  i'  some  places ; 
or,  a  drubbing,  as  an  Englishman  wad  ca't,'  return- 
ed he."  Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  i.  262. 
To  LEATHER,  v.  n.     To  go  cheerfully,  to 

move  briskly,  S. ;  a  low  word. 

An'  shearers  frae  the  hamlets  roun' 
Wi'  souple  shanks  war  leatherin. 

Rev.  J.  NicoFs  Poetns,  i.  1 42. 
*  LEATHER.  Looseleather.  V.  under  Louse,  v. 
LEAU6H,  adj.    Low ;  Selkirks.    V.  Leuch. 
To  LEBER,  Lebber,  v.  a.    To  bedaub,  tobe- 

slabber ;  as,  ^'  Thai  bairns  has  leberH  a^  the  ta* 

ble ;  leberinffy  the  actof  beslabbering,  Teviotd. 

Isl.  lap,  Dan.  Udten,  sorbillum.     V.  Labber,  v. 
Lebber-beards,  s.  pi.    Broth,  used  b^the  pea* 

santry,  made  of  greens,  thickened  witli  a  httle 

oat.meal^  Roxb. 
Lebbers,  s.  pL    Droppings  from  the  mouth,  8sc. 

in  eating  or  drinking,  ibid. 
To  LECHE,  V.  a.     To  cure,  to  heal]  Add ; 

"  To  leich  Ike  sare,  Scot"    Callander's  M.S.  Notes 
on  Ihre,  vo,  Laek  a,  mederi. 
Lech,  Lecue,  Leiche,  s.     1.  A  physician,  &c.l 

Add; 

"  Leche,"  says  Strutt,  "  was  the  name  by  which 
all  professors  of  surgery  and  physic  were  anciently 
distinguished ;  and  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 
this  day,  a  cotv  doctor  is  called  a  goto  leche.*'  Angel- 
cynnan,  ii.  20. 

S.  Leicht  occurs  Aberd.  Reg.,  as  denoting  a. bar- 
ber ;  as  surgeons  and  barbers  originally  belong-^ 

ed  to  one  incorporation. 
Leiching,  Leicument,  8.     Medical  aid. 

"  Assoon  as  the  said  preist  saw  the  king,  he  knew 
him  incontinent,  and  kneeled  down  upon  his  knee, 
and  speired  at  the  king's  Grace,  if  he  might  live  if 
he  had  good  leiching."  Pitscottie,  Fol.  Ed.  p.  go, 
Leichment,  Ed.  1814,  p.  221. 

''  Nicolas  Pirotus — sett  his  whoU  studie  to  abolich 
the  old  rud  maner  of  leichment,  and  to  gamisch  and 
teach  the  youth  with  eloquent  language,  in  all  kyndis 
of  sciencies."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  1 64. 
LECHEGE,  s.     Leakage.  "  His  defalt  &  kch^ 

ege  of  the  wyne,"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545^  V.  19, 
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LECK»  s.     The  name  given  to  any  stone  that 

stands  a  strong  fire,  as  greenstone,  trapp,  &c.  or 

such  as  is  generally  used  in  ovens,  Fife,  Loth. 

''  These  [[trap,  whinstone,  and  amorphous  basalt] 
often  graduate  into  each  other,  and  are  often  inter- 
mixed, in  their  imperfect,  irregular,  and  troubled 
stratification,  with  a  half  lapidified  tough  and  com- 
pact clay,  called  leek  by  the  quarriers."  Agr.  Surv. 
Berw.  p.  41. 

This,  perhaps,  is  the  same  substance  which,  in 
Ireland,  is  called  lacJc'cUxy. 

**  Immediately  under  the  moor,  is  a  thin  stratum 
of  what  they  call  lack-clay,  which  is  like  baked  clay, 
the  thickness  of  a  tile,  and  no  water  gets  through  it. 
Under  it  lime-stone  gravel/'  Young's  Tour  in  IreL 
1.285. 

LEDDY-LAUNNERS,     V.  Landers. 
LEDDYR,  s.     Leather.     ^^  InsuiScient  schone 

&  leddyrr    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538.  V.  16. 

"  To  quyt  thaimselfis  for  the  bying  of  rocht  Uddyr 
on  the  get  and  in  landwart ;"  i.  e.  buying  wrought 
leather  on  the  way  to  the  town.     Ibid. 
Lkdderane,  LEDD£aiKG,a(^'.   Made  of  leather, 

leathern. 

'^  Four  sarkis  of  holand  lynning  worth  liij  lib.,  ane 
Ifdderane  coit  worth  tua  crovnis  of  the  sone,  xlij 
Flemis  ell  of  Sandeill  the  price  sax  lib.,  &  ane  stik 
of  Colyne  silk  for  beltis  6c  gartanis  the  price  viij  sh. 
grit."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545.  V.  19. 

Ane  ledderane  coit  must  here  mean  a  buff  coat,  or 
hoqueton,  used  for  defence. 

''  Item  in  a  leddering  purs  beand  in  the  said  blak 
coffre,  tuelf  score  &  xvi  salutis."  Inventories,  p.  12. 
LED  FARM,  a  farm  on  which  the  tenant  does 

not  reside,  S. 
LEDGIN,  a*    A  parapet,  that  especially  of  a 

bridge,  S. 

''  He  raise  up,  an'  gied  a  glower  as  gin  he  faund 
the  tow  round  his  neck ;  an'  syne,  wi'  a  yell  like  a 
fiticket  bull,  loupit  richt  ower  my  head,  far  beyont 
the  ledgin'  o'  the  brig."     St.  Kathleen^  iv.  143. 
LEDINGTON,  s.     A  kind  of  apple,  S. 

*'  Apples.  W/iiie  Ledingion,  Green  Ledington, 
Grey  Ledinglan*'     P.  Carluke,  Stat.  Ace.  viiL  125. 

''We  have  also— -for  the  kitchen  the  Codling,  Lid-- 
ingtarvn,  and  Rubies."  Reid's  Scots  Gard'ner,  p.  121. 

This  has  evidently  received  its  name  from  Leding- 
ton, or  Lethington,  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  for- 
merly a  seat  of  the  Lauderdale  family,  now,  under 
the  name  of  Lennox-Love,  the  property  of  Lord 
Blantyre. 
LEE,  ^.   LiUU  Lee^  apparently  slender  means  of 

escape.  To  set  ai  little  lee^  to  leave  scarcely  any 

means  of  shelter.  This  phrase  I  have  met  with 

only  in  one  passege. 

Then  Hobbie  Noble  is  that  deer ! 

I  wat  he  carries  the  style  fu'  hie ; 
Aft  has  he  driven  our  bluidhunds  back. 
And  set  ourseltes  at  Utile  lee. 

Hobby  Noble,  Minstr.  Border,  i.  I89. 

Dan.  he  shelter ;  A.S.  hleo,  kleorv,  umbraculum ; 
asylum,  refugium.     V.  Lk,  Lib. 
LEE,*.    Shelter. 

Lkk,  (xdj.     Sheltered.     V.  Le,  Lie,  &c. 
LEE  AR,  s,  A  liar,  one  who  utters  falsehoods,  S. 
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Lee-like,  adj.  Having  the  appearance  of  false- 
hood ;  as,  "  It  was  a  very  lee-like  story,"  S. 

To  LEECH,  Leetch,  v.  a.  To  pin  or  splice 
two  pieces  of  wood  together.  Thus,  when  the 
shaft  of  a  cart  is  broken,  it  is  said  to  be  leetchedy 
when  spliced  with  a  piece  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  which  has  been  broken  oft*,  Roxb. 

Leech,  s,     A  piece  of  wood  nailed  across  the 
broken  tram  or  shaft  of  a  cart,  or  any  kind  of 
wooden  utensil  for  supporting  it,  Selkirks. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this  is  merely 

a  metaph.  use  of  Leech  as  signifying  to  act  the  part 

of  a  physician  ;  q.  to  cure,  to  heal.     V.  Leche,  v. 

LEEFUL,  Leefou-heartit,  a^.  Compassion- 
ate.] Add; 
—Ane  leifu  mayden  stude  at  her  knee, 
With  ane  sylver  wand,  and  melting  ee. 
—The  leifu  mayde  with  the  raeltyng  eye, 
Scho  droppit  ane  tear,  and  passit  bye. 

Queen's  Wake,  p,  I76. 

LEEFOW,  adj.     Wilful,  obstinate,  Teviotd. 
As  A.Bor.  leefand  leeve,  (E.  lief  J  signify  willingly, 

this  term  may  be  analogous  to  wilful,  q.  ^'fidl  of  one's 

own  will." 

LEEM,  adj.     Earthen.    V.  Lame. 

LEEMERS,  8.  pi    V.  Leamer. 

To  LEENGE,  v.  n.     To  slouch ;  as  «  a  leen^n 
ganger,^  one  who  slouches  in  his  gait,  Roxb. 
Su.G.  laeng-a  retardare;  or  corr.  from  £.  to  lounge. 

LEENGYIE,  adf.     A  weaver**s  web,  when  it  is 
of  a  raw  or  thin  texture,  is  said  to  have  ^^  a  leen-* 
gjfie  appearance,^  Ayrs. 
' A.S.  ia«//^  fragilis ;  macilentus,  tenuis;  frail;  lean, 

thin ;  from  laene,  id.  Somner. 

LEENO,  Leenon,  9.  The  name  given  by  the 
common  people  to  the  fabric  called  thread  gauze, 
Loth.,  Fife. 

hinon  is  the  Fr.  term  for  lawn.  This,  however, 
is  synon.  with  linomple,  defined  by  Cotgr.  '^  a  fine, 
thinne,  or  open- waled  linnen  much  used  in  Picardie 
(where  it  is  made)  for  women's  kerchers." 

To  LEEP,  V.  a.   1.  To  heat.   Leepitf  parboiled, 

V.  Lepe. 
2.  "  To  burn  slightly ;  to  scorch  the  outside  of 

any  thing  roasted,  while  it  is  raw  in  the  middle;'' 

Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
To  LEEP,  V.  a.     To  cozen,  to  deceive,  S.B, 

"  Leep,  to  cheat  one  in  a  bargain,"  GL  Surv.  Moray. 

This  is  given  as  if  it  were  an  oblique  sense  of  the 
V.  signifying  to  heat ;  to  bum  slightly,  &c.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  radically  different.  It  seems 
to  claim  the  same  origin  with  Teut.  leep  crafty  ;  cal- 
lidus,  versutus,  vafer,  subdolus ;  Kilian.  'This  he 
views  as  an  oblique  sense  of  leep,  lippus,  blear- 
eyed  ;  because,  he  says,  those  who  are  blear*eyed, 
blind  of  one  eye,  or  pink-eyed,  are  generally  crafty 
and  deceitful :  Sunt  enim  lippi,  lusci,  peti  plerum- 
que  versipelles,  vafVi,  subdoli.  Leep-en  lippire ;  lee^ 
pigkeyd,  lippitudo  et  calliditas,  astutia  ;  leepaerd 
petus ;  et  homo  callidus.  Belg.  leep  is  still  used  iu 
both  significations. 
LEEPER  FAT,  adi.     Very  fat,  S.A.]  Add; 

If  not  corr.  from  Isl.  lyrefeU-er,  hlyrfeU'r,  prae- 
pinguis ;  or  hleyp^a,  coaguiare,  q.  to  curdle,  like  wlut 
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is  lapper^d  ;  perhaps  from  C.B.  Hcipyr^  flaccid^  glib, 

smooth,  as  we  say  vulgarly,  that  one's  skin  is  lying  in 

lirks  fvi'fat,  S.    S.  type  itself  signifies  a  crease  or  fold. 

LEERIE,  s.   The  designation  given  by  children 
to  a.  lamp-lighter,  Aberd.,  Edin.,  Lanarks. 
Probably  of  Welsh  extract.    C.B.  llcrvyr  radiance, 

Ucwyr-aw  to  radiate ;  lleivyrch  illumination.  Isl.  Uori 

signifies  a  window. 

LEEROCH,  s.  A  term  used  in  Ayrs.  and  bor- 
ders of  Galloway,  to  denote  a  peat-moss.  "  Will 

.    ye  gang  a  day  to  the  Leeroch  f^    Will  you  go 
to  tne  moss  and  cast  peats  for  a  day  ? 
I  can  find  no  proof  that  this  word  is  of  Celtic  ori- 

.gin.     Isl.  leir  signifies  argilla ;  lutum,  coenum ;  /ei- 

rug-r  lutulcntus  ;  leirg-a  collutare,  lutulare. 

LEEROCH,  s.  L  The  site  of  an  old  house,  or 
the  vestiges  of  ancient  battlements,  Renfrews. 

2.  Local  position,  Ayrs. ;  the  same  with  Lerroch^  q.v. 

To  LEESE,  V,  a.  1.  To  pass  a  coil  of  ropes 
through  the  hands  in  unwinding  it,  or  in  ga- 
thering it  again  after  it  has  been  unwound, 
Ettr.  For. 

2.  The  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  act  of  ar- 
ranginganumber  of  entangled  bits  of  packthread 
by  collecting  them  into  one  hand,  ibid. 

3.  To  gather  any  thing,  as  straws,  or  rushes,  neat- 
ly into  the  grasp  of  the  hand,  Roxb. 

**  To  Leese,  to  arrange,  to  trim,  to  sort ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
To  Leese  out^  v.  a.     To  be  prolix  in  narration. 

One  who,  in  telling  a  story,  makes  as  much  of 

it  as  possible,  is  said  to  leese  it  aiit^  ibid. 

It  is  given  assynon.  with  thev./o  Tome,  or  Tmtm,oui. 

A.S.  les-an  liberare,  solvere.  Of  this  v.  we  have 
a  vestige  in  O.E.  "Lesittge  or  losinge  of  thinge  bown- 
den.  Sol utio."  Prompt.  Par V.  Isl./^^^j-a^id.Moes.G. 
A.S.  lis-an  colligere,  congregare ;  Alem.  Belg.  les-^n, 
id.  Indeed  E.  lease  signifies  to  glean. 
To  LEESH)  V.  n.     To  move  quickly  forward, 

Aberd. 

She  sees  him  leeskin*  up  the  crafl 
An'  thinks  her  whittle's  i'  the  shafl. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  3U 
Probably  from  the  idea  of  applying  the  leash  or  lash. 
LEESOME,  ad;.  Easily  moved  to  pity,  Tweedd. 

V.  Leissdm. 
LEESUM,  adj.     Speaking  in  a  lying  or  hyper- 
bolical manner  ;  as,  **  If  it's  nae  lee,  it's  e'en 

unco  leesum  like ;''  Roxb.    V.  Lee,  s.  a  lie. 
LEET,  s,   1.  One  portion  of  many,  a  lot.]  Add; 

This  term  is  used  to  denote  a  division  in  an  oblong 
stack  of  grain  or  pulse  which  may  be  taken  down 
and  thrashed  at  one  time,  without  exposing  the  stack 
to  be  injured  by  the  weather,  Berwicks. 

'^  Sometimes,  however,  they  Qbeans]  are  built  in 
oblong  stacks,  having  interruptions  without  spaces, 
dividing  them  into  portions  of  convenient  size  for 
being  thrashed  at  one  time. — These  long  stacks  are 
provincially  called  Sows,  and  the  separate  divisions 
are  termed  leets"  Agr.  Surv.  Berw. 
To  Leet,  Leit,  v.  a.   To  put  in  nomination,  in 

order  to  election,  where  there  are  more  candi* 

dates  than  one,  S. 

*'  And  to  present  ane  leit  to  my  Lord  aucht  per- 
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sounes :— -and  to  leit  and  present  twa  persounes  with 
the  auld  thesaurar  to  the  thesaurarie  of  the  said  cie- 
tie."  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  l6 12,  Ed.  1814,  p.  518. 

"  Mr.  David  Calderwood — has  pressed  so  a  new 
way  of  leeiing  the  Moderator  for  time  to  come,  that 
puts  in  the  hand  of  base  men  to  get  one  whom  they 
please,  to  our  great  danger."  Baillie's  Lett.  ii.  26l. 
To  LEET,  V.  n.  To  pretend.  V.  Leit. 
To  LEET,  V.  n.  To  ooze  very  slowly  by  occa- 
sional dropping,  Fife. 

C.B.  llaidy  a  humid  state ;  leilh-iaw,  to  dissolve,  to 
become  moist. 
To  LEET  m,  V.  a.     To  attend  to,  Fife. 

"  Do  ye  think  I  was  na  bred  wi'  Mr.  Doig,  at 
Falklan  school,  wha  could  hae  learned  the  very  kaes 
that  biggit  in  the  auld  palace  to  speak  Latin,  as  my 
auld  granny  said,  gin  they  had  only  leeied  till  him  V 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.  May  1817,  p.  138. 

Su.G.  lyd-a  iili,  Isl.  lUyd^a,  audire,  aures  adver- 
tere;  lytki  auditus.     Hence  O.E.  iith,  lilhe,  lythe. 
Now  lilh  and  lysten,  gentlymen,  &c. 

Adam  Bell,  Percy's  Rel.  i.  114. 
LEETHFOW,  adj.     Sympathizing,  Roxb. 
A  corr.  of  Leeful,  compassionate,  q.  v. 

LEEVIN  LANE,  quite  alone. 

"  I  have  been,'  said  she,  *  o'er  the  sea,  by  my  lee* 
vin  lane,  for  nae  ither  end — but  to  see  the  place  where 
the  great  battle  was  fought  and  won."  The  Steam* 
Boat,  p.  37' 

This  may  be  a  provinciality  in  Ayrs.,  but  certain- 
ly anomalous.    Leeforv  lane  is  undoubtedly  the  pro* 
per  phrase. 
LEFT)  pret.  Remained ;  used  in  a  passive  sense* 

V.  Leve,  V,  n. 
LEFULL,  LEiFUL,flr(f/.  Lawful.]  ^cU  to  proof 
from  Wiclif ; 

"  Lefull,  [Fr.]  licite ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  90,  a. 
To  LEG,  V.  n.   To  run ;  a  low  word,  S.]  Add; 
Some  spunkies,  or  some  same-like  ills. 

Fast  after  him  they  leggit ; 

An'  mony  a  day  he  ran  the  hills> 

He  was  sae  sairly  fleggit. — 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  70. 
To  LEG  awat/j  v.n.  To  walk  clumsilv,  Berwicks. 
Perhaps  from  a  common  origin  witn  £.  Lag,  to 
loiter;  Su.G.  lagg,  extremitas. 

LEGACIE,  s.  The  state  or  oflSce  of  a  papal  le- 
gate. 

"  Thisprior  Johne  Hepburtie — shew  how  bischope 
Forman  had  gathered  all  the  substance  of  Scotland 
be  his  legacie"  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  296.  I^gateship, 
Edit.  1728. 

LEGAGE,  8.    Supposed  to  signify  leakage  of  a 
ship,  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15,  p.  26. 
LEGATNAIT,  s^  Add; 

The  language  is  still  retained  in  France,  or  was  so 
till  very  lately.  It  is  applied  to  counsellors,  legates, 
cardinals,  &c.  Un  tel  ev^ue  est  Conseiller-»^  d'un 
tel  Parlement — un  tel  Prelat  est  Legat-ni  du  S.  Si6ge. 
L'Abb^  de  Venddrae  est  Cardinal-n^,  a  droit  de  por- 
ter un  chapeau  rouge  aur  ses  armes.  Diet.  Trev.  vo. 
Nailre.  The  idea  obviously  is,  that  the  person  refer- 
red to  has,  from  his  office,  the  same  right  which  ano- 
ther has,  in  a  different  respect,  by  his  birth,  . 
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LEG-BAIL,  s.]  Add; 

The  phraseology  is  occasionally  varied. 
"  Daune  Market. — There  were  some  notorious  cha- 
racters,  who,  upon  a  general  search,  gave  leg  bail  for 
their  honesty :  but  these  faithful  constables— expect 
that  some  of  them  will  return  to  the  ensuing  mar- 
ket, when  they  will  be  better  recognised,  and  may 
depend  upon  free  quarters,"  Edin.  Correspondent, 
Nov.  10.  1814. 
LEG-BANE,  s.  The  shin,  S.    Callander's  MS. 

Notes  on  Ihre,  vo.  Laeggy  os. 
LEG  DOLLOR,  perhaps  a  dollar  of  Leige. 

**  Taken  away— of  money  tuo  leg  dollars"     De- 
pred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  81. 

We  find,  however,  the  phrase  "  ane  leggit  doUor  ;*' 
Ibid.  p.  100. 

LEGGAT,  Legget,  Leggit,  s,  A  term  used 
in  play.  A  stroke  at  handball,  golf,  &c.  which 
is  not  fair,  or  which,  on  account  of  some  acci- 
dental circumstance,  is  not  counted,  is  said  to 
be  leggat,  u  e.  null ;  Loth. 
LEGGIN,  s.  The  angle  in  the  bottom  of  a  cask, 

or  wooden  vessel,  S. 
To  Lip  and  leggin.  A  phrase  applied  to  drink 
in  a  vessel.    The  person  to  whom  it  is  offered, 
holds  the  vessel  obliquely,  so  as  to  try  whether 
the  liquid  contmned  in  it  will  at  the  same  time 
touch  the  leggin^  or  angle  in  the  l)ottom,  and 
reach  to  the  hp  or  rim.     If  it  does  not,  he  re- 
fuses to  receive  it,  saying,  "  There^s  no  a  drink 
there,  it  'ill  no  lip  and  legging  Fife.  V.  Lagen. 
LEGGIN S,  s,  pi.     Long  gaiters,  reaching  up 
to  the  knees,  S. ;  evidently  from  E.  leg, 
"  Strong  clouted  shoes,  studded  with  hobnails, 
and  gramoches,.or  teggins,  mad^  of  thick  black  cloth, 
completed  his  equipment."    Tales  Landlord,  Ji.  14. 
LEG-ILL,  s.  A  disease  of  sheep,  causing  lam&i 
ness,  called  also  Black  leg.  South  of  S. 
"  Black  leg,  Mr.  Beattie.     Leg  ill,  Mr.  Scott," 
Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  481. 
LEGIM,  adv.     Astride.     To  ride  teginiy  or  on 
legim^  to  ride  after  the  masculine  mode,  as  op- 
posed to  sitting  sideways,  Roxb. ;  synon.  striae" 
legSy  S. 

Su.G.  laegg,  Isl.  legg-r,  crus,  the  leg-bone ;  per- 
haps q.  laegg  om,  having  the  '^  leg  around"  the  horse. 
LEGITIM,  *.  The  lawful  portion  of  moveables 
to  which  a  child  is  entitled  on  the  death  of  a 
father;  a  Jaw  terra,  S. 

"  No  legitim  can  be  claimed  by  children  but  out 
of  the  moveable  estate  belonging  to  their  father  at 
the  time  of  his  death."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iii.  t  9.  §  1 7* 
Fr.  legitime,  L.B.  legititn-a,  pars  haeriditatis  legi- 
bus  constituta,  Du  Cange. 
LEGLIN,  s.     A  milk-pail.]  Add; 

IsL  leigill,  ampulla,  seria,  assumes  a  form  still 
nearer  in  dat.  pi.  letglinnm.    Her  gutlar  d  lesUnum, 
"  It  chinks,  or  guggles  in  the  leglin"   V.  Haldorson, 
vo.  Gutla. 
LEG-0'ER-IM,  adth    Having  one  leg  over  the 

other ;  or,  as  a  tailor  sits  on  his  board,  Roxb. 
LEG  POWSTER.    "  Ane  testament  maid  be 
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vmquhill  Alex'  Kay  baxter  in  his  leg  powster.'" 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24. 

A  ludicrous  corr.  of  the  forensio  phrase  Liege 
Pouslie,  "  a  state  of  health,  in  contradistinction  to 
deathbed.  A  person  possessed  of  the  lawful  power 
of  disponing  the  legitima  potestas  is  said  to  be  in  liege 
pouslie."     Bell's  Law  Diet. 

LEICHMENT,  s.    Cure  of  diseases.   V.  under 
Leche,  v. 

LEY  COW,  Lea  Cow,  a  cow  that  is  neither  with 
calf  nor  gives  milk,  as  distinguished  from  a 
Ferry  cow^  which  though  not  pregnant  con- 
tinues to  give  milk,  S.B. ;  pron.  q.  lay  cow. 
Supposed  to  be  denominated  from  the  idea  of 

ground  not  under  crop,  or  what  lies  ley. 

LEID,  s.    People.]  Add  to  etymon  given  under 

Leidy  a  man ; 

This  word  seems  to  have  been  of  general  use 
among  both  Goths  and  Celts.  For  besides  the  C.B., 
Ir.  Gael,  luchdy  folk,  is  defined  as  corresponding  with 
Lat.  gens :  and  Ir.  liachd,  '*  a  great  many,  a  multi-t 
tude,"  is  probably  the  same  term  a  little  varied.  Ir. 
Gael,  sleachd,  or  sliocht,  a  tribe,  may  be  merely  liachd 
or  luclid,  with  the  sibilation  prefixed. 
LEID,  Lede,  Leed,  Leet,  s.    1.  Language.] 

Add;  It  also  assumes  the  form  of  L^odand  Leed. 

'^  Also  they  could  speak  sundrie  leadis."  Pitscot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  247.     languages,  Edit.  1728. 

'Twas  that  grim  gossip,  chandler-chafled  want, 

— Gar'd  him  cry  on  thee,  to  blaw  throw  his  pen, 

Wi'  leed  that  well  might  help  him  to  come  ben. 

Ross's  Heknore,  Invocation. 
LEID,  s.     A  load,  Aberd. 
LEID,  s.     Lead  (metal),  Abefd.  Reg. 
LEID,  8. 

The  Regent  then  gart  mak  ane         tioun, 
To  leue  the  spuilye  vnder  pane  of  deid : 
He  curis  for  na  thing  hot  the  kingis  munition ; 
Aa  for  the  laue,  thair  was  hot  lytill  kid. 
Sege  Edius  CasUl,  Poans  l6th  Cent.  p.  295. 

The  sense  seems  to  be,  '*  as  for  the  rest,  there  was  lit- 
tle concern."   But  I  kngw  of  no  similar  word,  which 
can  bear  this  sense.    It  is,  therefore,  probable,  thaf 
the  author  had  written  heid,  i.  e.  heed,  attention. 
LEID,  s.     A  mill-race.     V.  Lade. 
LEID.     Brewifig  Leidy  an  implement  formerly 

used  in  brewing. 

"  He  that  is  richteous  air — ^may,  be  ressoun  of  air- 
schip,  challenge — the  best  brewing  leid,  the  mask 
fat,  with  tub,  barrellis,  and  ]aid-g^on^"  8(Q.  BaU 
four's  Pract  p.  234. 

This  is  the  translation  of — Melius  plumbum  cum  le 
mask-fstl,  cupam,  barrellam,  lagenam.  Leg.  Burg.  c. 
125.  §  1 .  Whatever  was  the  use  of  this  vessel,  it  has 
evidently  been  of  lead, 

"  Ane  mekill  kid,  ane  litill  leid,  tua  litsaltis,  tua 
cruikis,  &  ane  schuill."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545, 
V.  91. 

It  seems  doubtful,  whether  it  has  been  denomi- 
nated from  the  metal  of  which  it  was  made,  or  from. 
Teut  laede,  Germ,  lade,  Su.G.  laada,  cista,  theca, 
loculamentum. 

LEIF,  Leii^f,  8.    Leave,  permission.]  Add; 
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To  Give  a  servant  Leif^  or  Leave^  to  dismiss  or 
discharge  from  service ;  a  phrase  still  common- 

ly  used,  S.  . 

*^  Sche  dischargit  hir  of  hir  said  seruice  and  gaif 
kir  hir  Idfr    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1540.  V.  20. 
Leif,  8.     Remainder. 

— '*  The  foirsychtis  cramasy  sating,  and  the  leif 
with  reid  taffate."   Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  100.  V. 
Lafe. 
To  Leif,  Lyf,  v.  n.     To  live.]  Add; 

A.S.  he-lif-an  signifies  superesse,  to  be  left,  to  re- 
main; he-lifiend,  vivens,  superstes,  remanens,  living, 
surviving,  remaining ;  Somner. 
LEIFSUM,  adj,     1.  Proper,  desirable.]  Add^ 

as  sense 
8.  Easily  moved  to  pity,  Tweedd. 

Ye  wives !  whase  leesome  hearts  are  fain 

To  get  the  poor  man's  blessin. 
Your  trarapit  gimels  dinna  hain^ 
What's  gien  will  ne'er  be  missin. 

Rev.  J,  NtcoVs  Poems,  i.  27. 
LEIFU',  adj.     Discreet,  moderate;  Selkirks. 

"  The  ewes  had  been  very  mensefu'  that  night, 
they  had  just  comed  to  the  merch  and  nae  farther  ; 
sae,  I  says,  puir  things,  sin  ye  hae  been  sae  leifu\ 
we'll  sit  down  and  rest  a  while,  the  dog  an'  me,  an* 
let  ye  tak  a  pluck  an'  fill  yersels  or  we  turn  ye  back 
up  to  your  cauM  lairs  again."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 
i.  141.     V.  Laifhfow,  of  which  this  seems  to  be 
merely  a  corrupt  pronunciation. 
LEIL,  ad;.  5.  A  Ml  stroke.^  ^cH;  In  this  sense, 
although  figuratively,  it  isapplied  to  maledictions. 
This  phrase  also  signifies  a  smart  or  severe  stroke, 
what  is  often  called  a  ''  home  stroke,"  S.B. 
An'  on  that  sleeth  Ulysses  head 
Sad  curses  down  does  bicker  ; 
If  there  be  gods  aboon,  I'm  seer 
He'll  get  them  leel  and  sicker. 

Poems  in  the  Buchan  Dialict,  p.  6. 
With  that  stepp'd  forward  Tulloch— 

An'  (saying,  to  hit  he'd  try) 
A  leal  shot  ettled  at  the  cock. 
Which  shov'd  the  winner  by. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  I67. 
Leil  share  has  been  expl.  full  share.    But  it  seems 
properly  to  signify  due  proportion,  as  belonging  to 
sense  4. 

"  I  have  had  my  leal  share  of  wrongs  this  way." 
Peden's  Life  by  Walker,  p.  134. 
Leil,  adv.     Smartly,  severely,  Aberd. 
Lelely,  Lelily,  adv.     Faithfully. 

Thair  frendschip  woux  ay  mar  and  mar ; 
For  he  serwyt  ay  lelely, 
And  the  tothir  full  willfully. 

Barbour,  ii.  171>  MS. 
"  The  said  William  tuk  apone  him  &  maid  faith 
to  minister  lelUi/  tharintill  as  efferit  of  law."     Act. 
Audit.  A.  1489,  p.  135. 

This  had  evidently  been  pronounced  as  a  word  of 
three  syllables. 

LEILL,  s.  A  single  stitch  in  marking  on  a  sanu 
pier.     A  double  kill  is  the  going  over  a  single 
stitch,  which  makes  it  more  lasting,  Mcarns. 
To  LEIN,  V.  n.     To  cease. 
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It  occurs  in  a  curious  attempt  at  wit,  at  the  ez« 
pense  of  Lauderdale  and  Rothes. 

But  Scotland's  plague's,  a  plague  of  Dukes : 

But  they're  such  Dukes  as  soon  do  tyre 

To  plash  together  in  one  myre. 

And  so  the  one  the  other  out  pakes. 

Which  makes  folk  think  they 'reall  but  Drakes^—* 

For  pareing  time,  and  all  the  year. 

Is  one  to  them,  they  never  lein; 

Harvest  and  Hay  time  they're  as  keen 

In  their  debating,  as  it  were 

After  the  last  of  Januare. 

Cleland*s  Poems,  p.  96.     V.  Leen. 
To  LEIND,  &c.  V.  n.     1.  To  dwell,  to  abide.] 
Add  to  etymon ; 

I  prefer,  however,  tracing  this  term  to  Isl.  lend^, 
sedem  sibi  figere;  a  secondary  g^nse  of  the  v.  as  pri- 
marily signifying,  navem  appellere,  to  land. 
LEINFOU,   Leixfou-heartit,   adj.      Eind« 
hearted,   feeling,   compassionate,  Aberd. 
This  may  be  allied  to  Belg.  leenig,  tractable,  soft ; 
Su.G.  len  mollis;  Dan.  lind,  soft,  mild,  gentle,  ten« 
der,  compassionate ;  Isl.  hlynna,  favere,  bene  velle  ; 
lin-a  lenire;  whence  Unkind,  also  hlinkind,  dementia, 
benevolentia ;  propitiatio. 
LEINGIE  (g  liquid),  s.     The  loin,  Clydcs. 
Leimgie-siiot,  s.     Having  the  loins  dislocated; 
spoken  of  horses,  ibid. 

Teut.  loenie,  longie,  lumbus  vitulinus.  Shot  is  here 
used  for  dislocation,  in  the  same  way  as  Su.G.  skint-^ 
is  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  extruded  from  its  pro« 
per  place ;  Quod  loco  motum  est,  et  prominet,  Ihre. 
To  LEIP,  V,  n.     Apparently,  to  boil. 

Myn  wittis  hes  he  waistit  oft  witli  wyne ; 
And  maid  my  stomek  with  hait  lustis  leip. 
^        King  Hart,  ii.  62.     V.  Lepe,  v, 
LEIPPIE,  J.   The  fourth  part  of  a  peck,  S.  V. 

LEIRICHIE-LARICHIE  (gutt),  s.   Mutual 

whispering,  Mearns. 
To  Leibichie-laeichie,  v.  fi.     To  speak  in 

mutual  whispers,  ibid. 

Teut.  laeri-en  signifies  ineptire,  nugas  ineptiasque 
dicere  aut  facere,  instar  vanae  mulieris;  from  Laerie, 
mulier  vaniloqua. 
LEIS,  s.     Perhaps  a  load.     **  Tua  leisis  of  tal- 

lowne.*"     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  25. 
Su.G.  lass,  Isl.  hlas,  vehes.   Last,  onus,  a  load,  ac- 
knowledges the  same  origin.  A.S.  hlaesie,  navis  onus. 
LEISE-MAJESTY,  Leiss-maiestxe,  Lese- 
majesty,  8.     1.  The  crime  of  high  treason; 

Fr.  lese-mqjesiL 

"  I'hat  quhat  sumeuer  persoune  or  persounis  in 
ony  tyme  tocum  takis  ony  bischeppis  places,  cas* 
tellis,  or  strentliis, — sail  incure  the  cryme  of  tre- 
soune  &  leiss  maiestie"  Acts  Ja.  V.  1 526,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  310. 

Fr.  les-er  to  hurt,  Lat.  laed-ere,  whence  laes-io,  a 
hurt  or  injury. 
2.  Used,  in  a  religious  sense,  to  denote  treason 

against  Jesus  Christ  as  Sovereign  of  his  churdi. 
— "  The  men  are  really  breaking  down  the  church- 
in  coming  to  bow  before,  and  beg  and  take  from,  and 
render  thanks  too  unto  the  usurper, — ^\^'hile  doing 
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that  which  makes  him  guiky  of  Lest^MajeHiff*'  &c. 
M*Ward'8  Contendmgs,  p.  o. 

"  A  faithful  minister— -considering  the  hazard  the 
subjects  of  their  blessed  King  are  in,  to  be  seduced 
into  acts  of  high.disloyaltj  and  lese'tnafesttf,  must  set 
himself^  with  an  open*mouthed  plainness,-— to  wit- 
ness and  testify  against  both-^the  indulging  usurper, 
and  his  indulged*"  Ibid*  p.  271* 
LEISH,  adf.    Active,  clever.    V.  Liesh. 

^  I's  be  even  hands  wi'  them  an'mair,  an'  then  111 
laugh  at  the  ieUhesi  o'  them.**  Perils  of  Man,  i.  325. 
Leishin,  pari^  adj.     1.  Tall  and  active,  applied 

to  a  person  of  either  sex,  Lanarks.     It  differs 

from  StrappiufCj  as  not  implying  the  idea  of 

handsomeness. 

2.  Exten^ve,  as  applied  to  a  field,  farm,  parish, 
&c.,  ibid. 

3.  Long,  as  referring  to  a  journey,  ibid. 
Leisheb,  «.     1.  A  tall  and  active  person,  ibid. 
2.  An  extensive  tract,  ibid. 

Sw  A  long  joumeyi  ibid. 

The  idea  seems  borrowed  from  that  of  let^g  loose; 
Isl.  Im^,  Uys^a,  solvere,  expedire ;  q.  that  which  ex« 
pands  or  extends  itself  in  whatever  way. 
LeISOME,  adf.    Warm,  sultry;  GL  Shirr.  V. 

LlE&OME. 

LEISSURE,.  Lizzmux,  #.  Pasture  betweeo  two 
com  fields;  sometimes  used,  m<»e  geiieraUy,for 
ainr  grazing  ground,  Ayrs.    Y.  Lesubes. 
To  Leistxe,  v.  a.    To  strike  with  a  fish^spear^ 
StiriiJigs.,  Ayrs.    V.  Leibteii,  Listeb,  s. 
^'  The  messenger  was  ably  supported  by  his  first 
prisoner,  who^akhonghheoouldnot  understand  upon 
what  reasonabls  pounds  «  man  should  be  placed  in 
fetters  for  Uesierin'  ^.  salmon,  felt.it  his  duty  to  assist 
the  constable  in  the  detection  of  theft."  Calad.  Merc 
Dec  11, 1823. 

To  LEIT,  to  Let  ok,  sense  1.]    Add; 

**  While  I  pray,  Christ  lOidk  not  an  hmn  that  he 
nther  heareth  or  seedi  me.''  Z.  Boyd's  L.  Battell, 
p.  315.    Add  to  sense  £ ;. 

But  they  need  na  Itf  a»  that  he's  cruie. 
His  pike»staff  wuU  ne'er  let  him  fa'. 

/{eo.  /.  Nieots  Poems,  ii.  157. 

To  LEIT,  v.  a.  To  put  in  nomination.  V.  Leet. 
hV:iT,  pret.    y.'LEToi. 
LEIT,  s.  A  link  of  horse  hair  for  a  fishing  line, 
Upp.  Clydes. ;  synon.  Tippet^  Snoodj  Tame* 

To  LEYTCH,  v.  n.  To  loiter,  Tweedd. 

Su.G.  laeU'jcu  pigrari^  otiari ;  lot  piger  ;  Alem.  lat, 
£.  lazy, 

LEIWAR,  $.    Livfer,  survivor. 

'^  And  to  die  langest  Idmar  of  thame  twa  in  lyfr 
rent,**  &c    AcU  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  558. 
LE-LANE,  be  quiet,  give  over,  Roxb. ;  appa* 

rently  abbreviated  from  the  imperative  phrase^ 

Let  alanej  or  q.  lea  [i.  c  leave]  o&me. 
LELE,  adf.    Loyal,  fiutliful,  &c  V.  Lsil. 
LELBLY,LBLiLY,aJi7.  Faithfully.  V.  under Leil; 
Lemaneye,  «•    Illicit  love ;  an  amour. 

"  It  is  entitled,  Ane  speetshand  defens  maide  by 
Normaund  Hnntyr  of  Poomoode  on  ane  wyte  of  rojet 
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and  lemanrye  with  £lenir  Ladye  of  Hume."  Hogg's 

Winter  Tales,  ii.  40-41. 

To  LEME,  i;.  w.     To  blaze,  &c,  S.]     Add; 

"  Lemyn  as  lowe  of  fyre.  Flammo."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Hence  the  Ml  s.   *^  hawjngt  or  lemynge  of  fyre. 
Flammacio."     Ibid. 
Leme,  s.     Gleam<]     Add ; 

"  Leme  or  lowe.     Flanuafta."     Prompt.  Parv. 
Lek,  Leane,  Lend,  s.   A  loan,  S.]    Add; 

"  The  Marquis  of  Huntly  was  advised  to  dwell  in 
New  Aberdeen  ;  it  is  said  he  wrote  to  his  cousin  the 
Earl  Marischal  for  the  lend  of  his  house  in  Aberdeen 
to  dwell  in  for  a  time  (thinking  and  taking  Marischal 
to  be  on  the  king's  side,  as  he  was  not),  but  he  was 
refused."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  104. 

Balfour  writes  lettne,  ^*  Quhat  is  ane  lenne,  and  of 
the  restitution  thairof."     Pract  p.  197> 

Lane,  id.  Yorks.  *'  For  tK  lang  lane  is  when  a  thing 
is  borrowed  with  an  intention  never  to  be  pay'd  a« 
gain."    Clav.  p.  106, 
LENDINGS,  s.  pL     Pay  of  an  army,  arrears. 

-~''  He  thought  it  was  then  fit  time  to  make  a 
reckoning  with  the  armie,  for  their  by-past  lendinge, 
and  to  cast  some  thing  in  their  teedi,  being  much 
discontented.  To  satisfie  our  hunger  a  little,  we  did 
get  of  by«past  tendings  three  paid  us  in  hand,  and 
bills  of  exchange  given  ua  for  one  and  twentie  letuU 
ings  more^  which  should  hare  been^paid  at  Ausburg." 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  131. 

Belg.  leening,  "  soi^ldiers  pay ;"  Sewel.  Germ. 
lehnung  stipendium,  aes  militare ;  Wachter.  Leh-' 
nung  primarily  signifies  concessio  fundi,  from  lehn 
feudum.  For,  as  Wachter  observes,  a  gift  of  land 
was  originally  the  stipend  of  soldiers.  Afterwards, 
though  the  manners  were  changed,  the  ancient  term 
was  retained. 
To  LENE,  V.  a.     To  give,  to  grant. 

Sythens  scho  ask,  no  licence  to  her  lene. 

King  Hart.     V.  Sythens  and  Lenit. 
LENY,  *.     The  abbrev.  of  Leonard.     "  Leny 

Irving  C"    Acts  iii.  898. 
LEN YIE,Lenye,  od/.  l.Lean.]  AddXoeiymou\ 

To  A.S.  laenig,  I  apprehend,  we  may  fairly  trace 
Lancash.  '^ knnockf^lendeT,  pliable;'*  G1.T.  Bobbins; 
and  A.Bor.  *'  Ungey,  limber ;"  Ray.  *^  Leeny,  alert, 
active,"  (Grose),  seems  originally  the  same  with  the 
latter ;  as  those  who  are  limber  are  generally  most 
alert  in  their  motions. 
LENK,  s.    a  link  of  horse-hair  which  connects 

the  hooks  and  line  in  angling,  Clydes. 

The  same  with  £.  filter,  only  pronounced  like  Su.Q^ 
laefdc^  lenk,  id. 
LENNER,  s.    Lender. 

"  Ordaines  th6  tenners  to  pay  the  same  yeirlie  and 
tterralie.'^     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  40. 

LENSHER,  s. 

"  With  the  only  power — to  have  and  make  are* 
holes  [airholes^  sinks,  levells,  tenskers,  aqueducts, 
waterdrawghts,  water  workes,  and  vthers  vsefull  and 
lieoessar  for  winning  aiid  vpholding  of  the  saids 
coalls  and  coallhewgh8,"&c  Acts  Cha.  II.  viii.  139. 
LENTHIE,  adj.    Long,  S.O. 

It  wad  hie  right  some  ane  wad  tak 
A  tenlkk  stout  horse  tether, 
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Fatdd  yoDt  yer  luiuns  ahint  yer  back. 
An'  bind  them  finn  thegidier. 

Picken's  Poems,  I  108. 
LEST,  ad;.     Slow. 

"  The  last  trick  they  have  fallen  on  to  usurp  the 
magistracy,  is^  by  the  diligence  of  their  sessioners  to 
make  factions  in  every  craft,  to  get  the  deacons-f- 
created  of  their  side.  But  this  UrU  way  does  not  sa* 
tisfy.  It  is  feared,  by  Wariston's  diligence,  some  or« 
ders  shall  be  procured  by  Mr»  Gillespie,  to  have  all 
the  magistrates  and  council  chosen  as  he  will."  9ail- 
lie's  Lett  ii.  435. 

Fr.  ient,  Lat  letU-tu,  id.  This  is  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  the  or^in  ofLenUfire,  to  &at  given  in  Dicr. 

In  proof  of  this  being  the  true  origin,  we  may  also 
refer  to  another  use  of  the  same  term. 

"  Sir  James  Balfour  says  he  died  of  a  lent  fiver,*' 
Keith's  Hist  p^  22. 

LENT,  s.  The  pme  at  cards  in  E.  called  Loo ; 

})erhaps  from  being  much  practised  about  the 

time  of  Lentf  Gall. 

'^  That  Scottish  game  at  eavds,  called  Lent,  is  ge« 
nerally  played  at  for  money."  CralL  Encyd.  p.  36. 
V.  Lant. 

Lentxd,  part.  pa.  Beat  in  this  game,  looed,  Gall. 
**  One  of  the  gamblers— is  tented,  which  is,  out- 
played," &c.    Ibid.  p.  S7.    V.  Lantit. 
Lentrenvase,  s.     a  denomination  of  skins; 
those  of  lambs  that  have  died  soon  after  being 
dropped ;  still  called  LenirinSf  S.  ^  q.  diosethat 
have  died  tn  Lentron  or  spring. 
— *•  SkynnJs  underwrittin,  calGt  in  the  vulgar 
toung  scorlingis,  scaldingis,  futefkillis,  lentrenvare,*" 
6ec    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592.  V.  Scorling. 

*'  Lentrene  veyr  skynnis;" Aberd.  Reg.  V.  Futfaill. 
Lemtein  kail,  Laktek  kail,  broth  made  of  ve- 
getables, without  animal  food,  S. ;  denominated 
from  the  use  of  this  meagre  dish  during  Lent. 
O  lentrin  £at/,.meed  of  my  younger  ^ys, 
A  grateful  bard  no  feigned  tribute  pays. 
—-Welcome  thy  wallop  in  my  hiunble  pot,. 
Thouhealthsome  beverage  of  the  poor  man's  lot 
lly  chief  constituent,  water,  free  to  all. 
The  poor  man  shares,  nor  deans  that  blessing 

small. 
Recumbent  o'er  the  scanty  btase,  thou  leans 
Thy  simple  adjuncts,  barley,  salt,  and  greens. 
In  thee  no  lunch  pops  peeping  to  the  brim.  Arc. 
Lentrin  Kailj  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  3940. 
'The  bowl  that  warms  the  fkney 
An^'promps  the  tale. 
Must  mak,  neist  day,  my  lovely  Naney 
Sup  lentrin  kail/ 

Rev.  •/«  Nicofs  Poems,  i.  Ir82. 
"  We  are  in  the  mood  of  the  monks,  when  they  are 
merriest,  and  that  is  when  they  sup  beef-brewis  for 
lanten4[aiL"   The  Abbot,  i.  d92. 

This,  I  am  informed,  l»  more  properly  defkied, 
according  to  the  use  of  the  term  in  Roxb.,  Cabbage 
first  boiled  in  water ;  which*  being  dsained  off,  has 
its  place  supplied  by  milk. 
LEGMEN,  s.     A  leg,  Aberd.]  Add; 
2.  The  bough  of  a  tree,  ibid. 
Lepit  peats,  peats  dug  out  of  the  solid  moss, 
without  being  baked,  Koxb. 
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LERD,  s.     Lord ;  Aberd.  Beg^ 
LERROCH,  Lairach,  Lairoch,  (gutt),  0.  1. 
The  site  of  a  building,  or  the  traces  of  an  old 
one ;  Gael,  larachf  id. 
S.  A  site  of  any  kind,  Loth. 

In  its  auld  lerroch  yet  the  deas  remains, 
Whare  the  gudeman  aft  streeks  him  at  his  ease. 
Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  58.|V.  Deis. 
8.  The  artificial  bottom  of  a  stack,  made  of  bnisiN 
wood,  &c.,  Stirling ;  stack-biroch^  id.  Perths. 

4.  A  quantity  or  ccNlection  of  any  materials ;  as, 
"  a  lairoch  o'  dirt,"  Lanarks. 

5.  It  is  also  used  in  a  compound  form ;  as.  Midden* 
lairach^  the  site  of  a  aungbill ;  BanflPs. 

LERROCK-CAIRN,  s.     This  term  is  used  in 

a  proverbial  phrase,  common  in  Ayrs.     It  is 

said  of  any  thmg  that  is  rare,  or  that  does  no,t 

occur  every  day,  that  *^  \C%  no.  to  be  gotten  at 
•  ilka  lerrock'Caim.'^ 

Although  at  first  view  this  might  seem  to  refer  to 
the  seat  of  a  lari^k  or  lark ;  I  prefer  tracing  it  to 
Lerroch,  the  site  of  a  building. 
LES,  coni:    Lee  na^  les  nor^  unless.}*  Add; 

^'  Na  sau  na  state  be  gevih  to  hir—- of  the  fVankten^ 
nement  of  the  saidis  landis,  quhill  xz  dais  efter  that 
Dauid  Hering— decess ;  And  nocht  than  les  na  the 
said  James  will  nocht  giff  to  the  said  James  and  Cris- 
tiane  twentj  pundis  worth  of  land  liand  in  Tulybole 
&  the  barony  of  Glaadone."  Act.Dom.  Conc«.  A. 
149a>  p.  >94. 
LESH  FUND,  Leispund,  Lispund,^.  A  weight 

used  in  the  Orkney  islands.]  Add; 

The  following  comparative  statement  may  give  a 
more  accurate  view  of  this  weight. 

'^  24  Marks  make  1  Settin  or  Lispund,  Fund,  Bys* 
mar  or  Span. 

"  6  Settins,  &c  make  1  Meil. 

'*  24  Meils  make  1  Last  or  the  Bear-Fundler. 

*'  S6  Meils  I  Chalder  or  the  Bear-Pundler. 

<^  A  last  and  chalder,  ure  always  applicable  to  the 
bear  pundler  only."     Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p.  159* 

**  About  7^  stones  make  a  bearkpundler  meil,  and 
11^  stones  a  malt*pundler  meil;  each  stone  being 
1 7f  lbs.  and.  l6  oz.  to  the  lb."     Ibid.  p.  I60. 
LESING-MAKARE,  Leasing-make^  s.  One 

who  calummates  the  king  to  his  subje<^^  or 

vice  versa^ 

**  It  is  ordafiyt — ^tjiat  aUksinffs  makaris-k,  tollaris 
of  thaim,  the  quhilk  may  ingener  discorde  betuix 
the  king  &  his  pepill, — salbe  challangit  be  thaim 
that  power  has,  &  tyne  lyff  &  gudis  to  the  king  " 
Acta  Ja.  I.  1424,  £d.  1814,  p.  8.  Lesing  makerris^ 
Ibid.  Ja.  V.  1540,  p.  86O.  There  it  is  declared; 
**  that  gif  ony  maner  of^persoune  makis  ony  ewill 
informad^une  of  his  hienes  to  hisbaronis  and  liegis, 
that  thai  salbe  punist  in  sic  maner,  and  be  the  samin 
panis,  as  thai  that  maHs  tesingis  to  his  grace  of  his 
lordis,  baronis,  and  liegis." 
Leasing-making,^.    The  crime  of  uttering  false* 

hood  against  the  king  and  his  counsellors,  to  the 

people,  or  against  the  people  to  the  king  or  go- 
vernment ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

^  Verbal  sedition,  which  in  our  statutes  geta  the 
lyune  of  kasing-making,  is  inferred  from  the  uttering 


LET 

of  wMrdd  letidifig  to  s^don^  or  the  breeding  of  ha« 
tred  and  discord  between  the  king  and  his  people." 
Ersk.  Inst.  B.  iv.  T.  4.  §  99.  ' 

LESlONE)  LtssiouN,  s.    Injury ;  Lat.  laesio^ 

-fiM,  Fr.  lesionj  id. 

'^  His  Maje8tie--reiicind8  aU  in^ffments  &c.  maid 
by  his  Majestie  oiv— father«*in  thair  minoritie  to 
thair  hurt  and/eifbn^"  Acta  Cha.  I.  Ed  1814,  V.  24. 

*'  The  earle  of  Moirtoun— <lirectit  sum  men  of  his 
to  the  lands  perteining  to  the  capitane  of  the  castell 
6f  Edinburgh  in  Fy ffe,  quha  brunt  and  distroyed  all 
his  oeirnes  and  housses,  to  his  great  enorme  letiaun." 
Hist  James  the  Sezt,  p.  l6l. 
LESS,  coty.     Unless. 

•  **  I  hop  in  etemall  God  that  he  will  nocht  suffer 
us  to  be  swa  plagit  to  tdc  if&  us  sic  ane  princes, 
quhilk  gif  he  dois  for  eur  iniqmtyis,  we  Ink  for  na« 
thing  hot  for  gryt'troubill  in  thir  partis,  less  God  in 
his  gudenes  schaw  his  mercy  upoun  us."  B.  of  Ross 
to  Abp.  of  Glasg.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  1 35.  V.  Les. 
LESSIOUN,  s.  Injury,  loss.  Y.  Lesione. 
LESURIS,  s.  pi     Pastures.]  Add; 

"  Lizar,  pasture ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  692. 
LET- ABE  E,  caiy.  1.  Not  to  menuon,  not  call- 
ing into  account,  S. 

**  I  hate  fords  at  a'  times^  let  ahe  when  there's  thou* 
sands  of  armed  men  on  the  other  side.**    Brid^  of 
Lammermoor^  ii.  246. 
2.  Used  as  a  «.  denoting  forbearance ;  LeUabefor 

let^be^  mutual  forbearance,  S. 

It  occurs  in  a  S.Prof  .which  is  improperly  given  by 
Kelly;  ^'Le^a/iEmemakesmanyaioWn/'p. 233.  But 
the  more  common  form  is>  *'  Let  ahe  maks  mony  a 
loon."  Itdenotes  that  forbearance  increases  thenum- 
ber  of  rogues. 
To  LET  o^,  to  giv6  a  stroke,  to  let  drive  at  any 

object,  S. 

Rob  Roy,  I  wat  he  was  na  dull. 

He  first  leit  at  the  ba*. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  124, 
To  Let  gae,  or  go,  v.  a.   To  shoot,  S.    Letgo^ 

part.  pa.  shot. 

— ''  At  the  delivery  of  thir  keys,  there  was  a  sud- 
den fray  among  them,  occasioned  by  a  shot  rackless- 
ly  let  go  in  the  same  house,  where  the  govemour  and 
lady  with  others  were  together."    Spalding,  i  125. 

The  E.  say  to  let  off,  in  this  sense. 
To  Let  lichty  v.  a.   To  admit,  to  allow ;  as,  '*  I 

ay  said  the  naig  was  shaken  i^  the  ahouther ; 

but  he  wadna  let  it  2icA/,^  S. 

This  se^ms  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the  £.  v.  to 
Ughl,  as  signifying  to  fall  or  descend ;  q.  to  prevent 
from  falling  on  any  person  or  object 
To  Let  o'er,  v.  a.  To  swallow,  S.    V.  LaT.  'v. 
To  Let  one  to  mi,  to  give  one  to  know ;  to  give 

formal  intimation  to  one,  S. 

Formerly,  in  many  towns  in  Scotland,  the  invita- 
tion to  a  funeral  was  given  by  the  bellman,  or  pub- 
lic crier,  who  went  through  die  streets,  ringing  his 
bell,  and  giving  this  notice ;  *^  Brethet  and  Sisters, 

/  lat  you  to  wit,  that is  dead,  at  the  pleasure  of 

the  Almichty,  and  is  to  be  buried— at"  such  a  time. 
When  he  came  to  these  words,  '*  At  the  pleasure  of 
Sec."  he,  in  token  of  reverence,  lowered  his  voice,  and 
lifted  off  his  bonnet 
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T^  Lei*  Hani,  v.  a.     1.  To  suffer  any  thing  to 

remain  in  its  former  state^  not  to  alter  its  poei* 

tion,  S. 
2.  Also,  not  to  meddle  with  ft  particular  point,  in 

conversation,  as  to  avoid  controversy,  S. 

1  have  not  observed  that  this  is  used  in  E.  It  is 
evidently  a  Teut  idipm.  Laelen  staen,  relinquere,de« 
sinere;  Kilian. — "  To  let  alone  ;  to  leave  off;*  SeweL 
LETH,  8.     A  channel  or  small  run  of  water. 

-*—  "  Swa  thence  descendand  down  the  hillsyde  till 
a  moss,  and  swa  throw  that  moss — ^til  it  cum  to  the 
bume  of  Tuledesk,  quhar  it  and  the  lethis  of  Pittolly 
metis  togidder,  and  swa  ascendand  that  leth  til  it  cum 
til  a  ieth  laid  on  ilke  syde  with  mannys  hands,  and 
swa  ascendand  a  mekil  leth  to  the  hede  of  it  on  west- 
half  the  Stokyn  itftane,"  &c.— >'^  And  swa  ascendand 
that  bume  til  it  worth  [[wax,  or  become!  a  leth,  and 
swa  ascendand  that  leth  til  it  cum  to  the  Karlynden." 
Merches  of  Bishop  Brynnes  1437,  Chartul.  Aberd 
FoL  14.  M'Farl.  M.S. 

O.Teut  lede,  leyde,  also  water^leyde,  aquae  ductus, 
aquagium.  A.S.  lade,  fluentum,  canalis ;  from  lad-ian 
purgare. 

LETHIE,  s.  A  surfeit,  a  disgust,  Loth.  Y. 
under  Forleith,  v. 

LETT,  8.   Lesson,  a  i»ece  of  instruction ;  gene* 
rally  conjoined  with  an  adj^  expressive  of  vitu« 
peration,  Aberd. 
Ir.  Gael.  Uachi,  C.B.  UUh,  a  lessolL 

LETTEN,  part.  pa.    Permitted,  suffered,  S. ; 
from  the  v.  to  Let. 
^'  All  this  he  behoved  to  suffer  for  the  king^s  cause, 

who  was  never  letten  to  understand  the  truth  of  this 

marquis^  ^Huntly's^  miseries,  but  contrarywise  by 

his  cruel  and  malignant  enemies,  the  king  was  in« 

formed  that  the  marquis  had  proved  didoyal,"  ftc. 

Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  l6l. 

Letten  fa\  let  fall,  S.B. 

A  clear  brunt  coal  wP  the  het  tongs  was  ta'en, 
Frae  out  the  ingle-mids  fu'  cleat  and  dean. 
And  throw  the  corsy-bdly  letten  fa\ 
For  fear  the  lireeane  should  be  tane  awa'. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p  13. 

LETTER,  s.  A  spark  on  the  side  of  the  wick 
of  a  candle*;  iso  denominated  by  the  supersti- 
tious, "who  believe  that  the  person  to  whom  the 
i^Nurk  is  opposite  will  soon  reodVe  BCfme  intelli- 
gence  by  letter,  S.B. 

LETTERON,  Letteon,  s.    1. 1'he  desk,  &c.] 

Add; 

"  Letron  or  Uclnm  or  deske.     Lectrlnum*    Lec« 
torium.     Pulpitum.     Discus."     Prom{>t.  Parv. 
2.  A  writing  desk,  &c.J  Add; 

'*  He  was  bred  to  the  Leltron."  He  was  bred  a  wri- 
ter ;  «  phrase  still  used  by  old  people  in  Edinburgh. 
8.  This  formerly  denoted  a  desk  at  which  females 

wrought,  in  making  embroidery,  &c. 

*^  Deskes  or  lettems  for  wemen  to  work  mi,  co- 
vered with  velvet,  the  peece  vi  1."  Rates  A.  l6l  1. 
4.  A  bureau,  scrutoir,  or  cabinet. 

"  The  erle  of  Huntlie  beand  deid,— Adam  imme- 
diatelie  causit  beir  butt  the  deid  corps  to  the  dial- 
merof  davice,and  causit  bier  in  to  the  chalmer,  whair 
he  had  lyen,  the  whole  cofferis,  boxis,  or  lettromis,  that 
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the  erle  him  self  had  in  handling,  and  had  ony  geir 
in  keping  in ;  sic  as  writtis,  gold,  siluer,  or  golding 
worke,  whairof  the  key  is  was  in  ane  leitrone."  Earl 
of  Huntly's  Death;  Bannatyne'sJourn.  p.  486. 

"  The  whole  expenses  of  the  process  and  pices  of 
the  lyble,  lying  in  a  severall  buist  by  themselves  in 
my  letiron,  I  estimate  to  a  hundred  merks."  Melvill's 
MS.  p.  5. 

LETTERS.     To  Raise  Letters,  to  issue  an  or- 
der from  the  signet,  for  a  person  to  appear  with- 
in a  limited  time  before  the  proper  court 
"  The  committee  resolved  to  raise  his  [lord  Na« 
pier's]]  bones,  and  pass  a  sentence  of  forfaulture  there* 
upon ;  and,  for  that  end,  letters  were  raised,  and  or^ 
dained  to  be  executed  at  the  pier  and  shore  of  Leith, 
against  Archibald  lord  Napier  his  son,  then  under 
exile  for  his  loyalty,  to  appear  upon  60  days'  warn- 
ing,  and  to  hear  and  see  the  same  done."    Guthry's 
Mem.  p.  250, 

LETTIRMAREDAY,  s.      The  day  of  the 

birth  of  the  Vir^n. 
*' "  The  nativite  of  our  Lady  callit  the  Ldtirmare* 
day  nixt  to  cum."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17* 

This,  according  to  Macpherton,  is  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. Wyntown,  ii.  524.  It  seems  to  be  thus  de* 
nominated  q.  latter,  because  preceded  by  Lady  day, 
or  the  day  of  her  assiunption,  which  falls  on  Aug.  1 5. 

There  is  an  incongruity  between  this  and  what  is 
said  in  another  place,  where  it  is  called  the  day  of 
her  assumption.   '^  At  the  assumptioune  of  our  Lady 
callit  the  letter  Mareday."     Ibid.  V.  15,  p.  617- 
LETITIS,  Lktwis,  *.     A  species  of  fur. 

^'  In  primis,  ane  gown  of  blak  velvott  lynit  with 
quhjrt  taffate,  quhairof  the  slevis  has  bein  l3mit  with 
letuis,  and  the  samyn  taiA  furth."  Inventories,  A. 
1542,  p.  100. 

"  Furres  callet  letnns  tawed,  the  timber  cont.  40 
skins — ^iiii  1."     Rates  A.  l6ll. 

Fr.  letice,  "&  beast  of  a  whitish  gray  colour;"  Cotgr. 

LEUCH»  Leugh,  pret.     Laughed,  S. 
The  lordis,  on  the  tother  side,  for  liking  thay  leugh, 

Gawan  and  GoL  iv.  6. 
"  Then  all  the  bischcpe's  men  leugh,  and  all  the  ear* 
dinallis  thamselffis ;  and  the  Pope  inquyred  quhair- 
at  they  kugh  ;•— quhairat  the  Pope  himselfiT  leugh 
verrie  eamestlie."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  255. 

A.S.  hleoge  risisti,  hloh  risit 
LEUCH,  Leugh,  arf/.      1.  Low  in  situation  ; 
synon.  with  Laigh,  Loth. ;  Leucher  lower,  Roxb> 
I  heard  a  horn  fu'  stoutly  blawn> 

By  some  far  distant  swain ; 
A  lilting  pipe,  in  the  leugh  lawn. 
Did  echo  back  the  strain. 

r.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  S75. 
—The  moon,  leugh  i'  the  wast,  shone  bright. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  8. 
Wad  they  mak  peace  within  a  year. 
An  mak  the  taxes  somewhat  leucher, 
I'd  rather  see't  than  faiTn  the  Deuchar. 

Ht^gs  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  19* 
2.  Not  tall,  squat,  ibid. 
Leuchlt,  adv.     In  a  low  situation,  ibid. 

Auld  Reekie  stands  sweet  on  the'east  sloping  dale. 
An'  leuchly  lurks  J^eith,  where  the  trading  ships 
sail.  A,  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  144^ . 
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Leitchmess,  Leughkess,  s.    L  LownesB  of  n* 

tuation,  Roxb. 
S.  Lowness  of  stature,  ibid. 
To  LEVE,  V.  n.     To  remain,  to  tarry  behind, 
to  be  left ;  Left,  pret,  remained,  tarried* 
It  is  the  layndar  Schyr,"  said  ane. 
That  hyr  child  ill  rycht  now  baa  tane ; 
"  And  mon  leve  now  behind  ws  her : 
''  Tharfor  scho  makys  yone  iwill  cher." 

The  Bruce,  xi.d75.  Edit  1820. 
The  editor  of  l620,  from  want  of  attention  to  an 
ancient  idiom  in  S.,  has  changed  the  language  in  or«^ 
der  to  give  it  something  l&e  an  active  form. 
**  And  mori  leaue  now  behind  you  here." 
In  Edit.  1714,  a  still  more  ridiculous  change  is 
made,  evidaitly  for  the  same  reason : 

**  And  mon  deve  now  behind  us  here." 
Bot  thai,  that  lefl  apon  the  land, 
War  to  the  king  all  obeysand*. 

Ibid.yii^4&9^ 
Off  Ingland  to  llie  chewalry 
He  had  thar  gaderyt  sa  clenly,.. 
That  nane  left,  that  mycht  wapyimys  weld. 

Ibid.  viii.  99. 
Were  is  inserted  in  both  places.  Edit  1620,  p. 
186,  210. 

LEVEN,  s.    A  lawn,  an  open  space  between 
woods.  LUy  levfin,  a  lawn  overspread  with  lilies- 
or  flowers. 
And  see  not  ye  that  braid  braid  road. 

That  lies  across  that  lily  leven  f 
That  is  the  x>ath  of  wickedness, 

Tho'  some  call  it  the  road  to  heaven. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer,  Bord,  Minstr.  iL  271* 

Leven  gives  nearly  the  sound  of  the  first  part  of 

the  word  in  C.B.  wluch  signifies  planities.    This  ia 

llyvndra.    Llyvti  signifies  planus.   Dra  is^an  affix  in 

the  formation  of  nouns. 

To  LEVER,  v.a.    To  unload  from  a  ship.   V. 
Liver. 

*'  For  beside  that  they  might  fall  on  us  at  sea,  and 
sinke  us  all,  we  could  not  get  time  for  them  to  lever 
and  take  out  our  store."    Sir  P.  Hume's  Narrative, 
p.  51. 
LEVER,  Leib,  &c.,  ad;\    Ratlier.J  Add; 

«  Leer,  rather ;"  Gl.  Sur¥.  Ayrs.  p.  692. 
LEVIN,  s.    1.  Lightning,  a  flash  of  fire.]  Add; 
O.E.  "  Leuyn.  Coruscacio.  Fulgur.  Fulmen.  Ligh« 
tyn  or  leuennyn,  Coruscat*"  Prompt  Parv. "  Fulgur,, 
kuenynge  that  brenneth  rburns]."     Ort  Vocab. 
LEUG,  s.  «  A  tall  iU-kx)king fellow;"  GaU.  Enc. 
Gael,  liug,  ''a. contracted;  sneaking  look;"  Shaw 
LEUGH,  oA".    Low..    V.  Leugh. 
LEUYNT>.  Levint,  a^\    Eleventh. 

''  And  sa  endis  the  let^  buke  of  thir  Croniklis.'* 
Bellendyn,  K  k,  4,  b. 

Cokobenar  ihe  levint  his  mark  thay  call. 

ColkelbieSom,r.^7l* 
To  LEUK,  V.  a.    To  look,  S.a 

Just  leuk  to  the  fibcks  on  the  lea> 
How  sweetly  contentit  they  stray. 

Picken's  Poems,  I  17- 
Leue^  s.    a  look,  S.Q. 

I  ken,  tho'  leuks  I  wadna  niffer, 

I  didna  mak  mysel  to  differ.        Ibid.  p.  66., 
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LEURE,  0*    A  gleam ;  as^  ^^  a  kure  d"  licbt,^ 
a  gleam,  a  faint  my,  Ayrs. 
A.S.  Uor-an,  Uor-an,  transire,  Isl.  leori,  foramen 
pinnaculi  domus,  the  place  through  which  light  is 
admitted.    OaeL  Idr  signifies  sight,  leur  seeing,  and 
iatmuir  gleaming,  splendour. 
LEW,  s.  The  denomination  of  a  piece  of  French 
gold  coin  formerly  current  in  S. 
— *'  That  the  money  of  vther  realmis,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Inglis  Nobill,  Henry,  and  Edwart  with  the 
Rose,  the  Frencbe  Crowne,  the  Salute,  the  Lew,  and 
the  Rydar,  sail  haue  cours  in  this  realme  of  our 
money  to  the  valew  and  equiualence  of  the  cours 
that  thay  haue  in  Flanders.— The  Lew  to  xv.  s.  vi.  d." 
Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1467^  c.  22,  £d.  1566. 

This,  I  think,  must  be  the  same  coin  that  is  else- 
where called  in  pi.  the  Lewis.  The  name  had  been 
softened  into  Lew  in  imitation  of  the  French  mode  of 
pronouncing  it. 

''  Item  tuelf  Lewis."  Memor.  A  1488.  Inven-^ 
tories,  p.  1. 

"  Item,  in  a  purs  of  ledder  in  the  said  box  four 
hundreth  tuenti  &  viii  Lewis  of  gold,  and  in  the  same 
purs  of  ledder  of  Franche  crounis  fyve  hundreth  thre 
score  &  sex,  and  of  thame  twasalutis  and  four  Lewis.** 
Ibid.  p.  .13. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  coin  that  is  still  deno« 
minated  Louis  d^or.    Whether  it  received  its  name 
from  Louis  XI«,  who  was  contemporary  with  James 
III.,  or  from  one  of  his  predecessors  of  the  same 
name,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find.     It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  the  coin  has  been  denominated  in  the 
same  way  as  those  called  Dariuses,  and  Philippic  and 
in  latter  times,  Caroluses,  Jacobuses,  &c. 
L£ WANDS,  s.  pi   Buttermilk  and  meal  boiled 
together,  Clydes. ;  synon.  Bleirie. 
Probably  firom  S.  Lew  tepid,  or  Isl.  hfyu'-a  cale- 
scere. 
Lew,  s.    a  heat.  Gall. 

"  Stacks  of  com  are  said  to  take  a  Afir,  when  they 
heat,"  in  eonsequence  of  being  built  in  a  damp  state. 
Gall.  Encycl.     V.  the  adj. 
LEW  ARNE  BORE.     Leg.  Tew,  iron  har- 
dened  with  a  piece  of  cast-iron,  for  making  it 
stand  the  fire  in  a  forge,  Roxb. 
Wi'  diort,  wi'  thick,  an'  cutting  blast 

As  he  did  ply  them  sore ; 
Thro'  smeekie  flame  they  him  addrest,, 
Thro'  pipe  and  lew  arm  bore. 
Smith  and  Bellows,  A.  SooU's  Poems,  p.  144. 
V.  Tew  v. 
LEWDER,  s.  A  handspoke  for  lifting  the  mill- 
stones ;  the  same  with  Lowder. 

Appear'd  a  miller,  stem  and  stout,— it 
And  in  a  rage  began  to  swear ; 
— I  wish  I  hang,  if  we  were  yoked,. 
But  I  shall  neady  tan  your  hide 
So  long's  my  lewder  does  abide. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  211. 
LEWDER,,  a.     A  blow  with  a  great  stick ;  as, 
**  I'^se  gie  ye  a  lewder^  Aberd. 
Perhaps  origioally  the  same  with  Lewder,  a  hand« 
spoke,  &C.  as  denoting  a  blow  with  this  ponderous 
implement. 
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LEWER,  s.    A  lever,  Roxb. 
LEWRAND,  part.  pr.     Expl.  «  lowring  ;^  ra* 
ther,  lurking,  laying  snares. 

The  legend  of  a  lymmeris  lyfe,     ■ 
Ane  elphe,  ane  elvasche  incubus, 
Ane  lewrand  lawrie  licherous. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6tk  Cent.  p.  30g. 
It  is  merely  a  different  orthography  of  Loure,  v.  q.v. 
The  sense  given  is  confirmed  by  the  junction  o£ih.eadfm 
with  the  s.  lawrie,  a  crafty  person  ;  as  the  passage 
contains  a  fiirther  illustration  of  Lowrie,  id.  sense  2. 

LEWRE,  s.    Expl.  "  a  lone  pole,  a  lever ;" 

Gall.  Encycl. ;  the  same  with  Lezoer. 
LEWRE.  s. 

''  The  Kynge  cam  arayd  of  a  jackette  of  cramsyn 
velvet  horded  with  cloth  of  gold.  Hys  lewre  be- 
hinde  hys  bake,  hys  beerde  somthynge  long,"  &c. 
Fyancells  of  Margaret,  by  John  Younge,  Leland's 
Collect,  vol.  iv.  283. 

**  His  lewre,  apparently  a  kind  of  hood  hung  be« 
hmd  his  back."     Pink.  Hist  Scot  ii.  433. 

I  can  find  no  proof  that  this  signified  a  hood  of 
any  kind.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  piece  of  oma« 
mental  dress,  worn  only  by  Sovereigns  and  persons 
of  the  highest  rank ;  the  same,  pertiaps,  with  L.B. 
lor^um,  vestis  imperatoriae  et  consularis  species ;  Or. 
Atf(«y.  It  is  described  as — Superhumerale,  quod  hn* 
periale  drcundare  assolet  collum;  Du  Cange.  It 
was  ajascia,  or  fillet,  which,  surrounding  the  breast, 
fell  down  flrom  the  right  shoulder  to  the  feet,  then 
embraced  the  left  shoulder,  and  being  let  fall  round 
the  back,  again  surrounded  the  breast,  and  enwrap- 
ped the  lower  part  of  the  left  arm ;  the  rest  of  it 
hanging  loose  behind.  This,  in  later  ages^  was  adorn- 
ed with  precious  stones.  Its  form  was  also  occasiorw 
ally  varied.  It  was  worn  by  P«ter  IV.  of  Arragom 
Hoffman,  in  vo.,  gives  a  very  particular  account  of  it 

LEWS,  s.  pi.     Watson's  CoIL  i.  27.  Dele  what 

follows  the  extract,,  and  substitute  ; 

—This  is  a  corr.,  of  Lewes  or  Lewis,  an  island  on 
the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  In  consequence  of 
the  bloody  contentions  among  the  Macleods,  with< 
respect  to  the  succession  to  this  island,  a  grant  was 
made  of  it  by  James  VI.  to  a  number  of  proprietors 
in  Fife.  There  is  a. pretty  fhll  account  of  this 
business  in  the  History  (^  the  ConJUcts  among  the 
Clans. 

''The  barons  andgentlemen  of  Fift,  hearing  these 
troubles,  were  enticed  by  the  persuasion  of  some 
that  had  been  there,  and  by  the  report  of  the  ferti-^ 
lity  of  the  island,  to  undiertake  a  difficile  and  hard 
interprisCi  They  conclude  to  send  a  colony  thither, 
and  to.  civilize  (if  it  were  possible)  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island.  To  this  effect,  they  obtain,  from  the 
King,  a  gift  of  the  Lewes,  the  year  of  God  1599^  or 
thereabouts,  which  was  alleged  to  be  then  at  his  Ma*, 
jesty's  disposition."  Conflicts,  p.  76, 77«  They  were 
therefore  called  the  undertakers,  ibid.,  and  hence  said, 
as  here,  to  take  the  LewsL, 

Moyses  designs  them  ''the  gentlemen  enterprisers 
tp  take  the  Lewes  ;*'  and  speaks  of  their  "  undertake 
ing  the  journey  towards  the  Lewes  in  the  end  of  Oc-%. 
tober  that  same  year  ^15991/'  Memoirs,  p.  260, 263«. 

It  is  also  written  Lowis^ 
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''That the  act— madeof  before — anent  the  fisching 
8t  making  of  hering  &  vthir  fisch  at  the  west  sey 
and  Lawu,  be  obseruit  &  kepit^  in  tyme  to  cum  as 
wes  ordanit  of  before  be  the  parliament.^'  Acts  Ja. 
III.  1487,  Ed.  1814,  p.  183. 
LIAM,  s.     A  string,  a  thong.1  Add; 

This  word  is  still  used  in  T  weedd.  for  a  rope  made 
of  hair. 
LYARDLY,  adv.     Sparingly. 

*— ''  And  the  peple  are  to  be  desyred  to  be  help* 
ful  to  sic  as  will  give  themsel  to  any  vertue,  and  as 
for.uthers  to  deaJS  lyardfy  w*  them  to  dryvethem  to 
seik  efler  vertue."  Rec.  Session  Anstruther  Wester 
1596,  Melville's  Life,  ii.  498. 

Fr.  liard-er,  "  to  get  poorely,  slowly,  or  by  the 
penny ;"  from  liard,  a  small  coin,  "  the  fourth  part 
ofa  Jo/;"  Cotgr. 
I.YARE,  s. 

"  Item,  ane  li/are  of  crammesy  velvett,  with  twa 
cuschingis  of  crammesy  velvett,  bordourit  with  tressis 
of  gold.  Item,  ane  fyare  of  purpure  velvett,  with 
twa  cuschingis  off*  the  samyne,"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
1 530,  p.  48. 

Apparently,  from  its  being  still  conjoined  with  cu* 
Mans,  a  kind  of  carpet  or  cloth  which  Uuf  on  the  floor 
under  these ;  used  only  perhaps  at  the  hours  of  de« 
votion. 

Teut  legh-'WerckiA  expl.  aulaea,  stragula  picturata, 
tapetum,  textura ;  Kilian.    It  may,  however,  denote 
some  kind  of  couch :  Teut  laegher  stratum,  Belg. 
l^ger  a  bed. 
Li  ART,  Lyaet,  adj.  1.  Having  grey  hairs,  &c.] 

Add; 

It  is  applied  to  a  horse  xsi  a  grey  colour.     "  Ane 
liart  hors;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
8,  Spotted,  of  various  liues,  Galloway. 

Hail,  lovely  Spring !  thy  bonny  lyart  face. 

And  head  wi'  plumrocks  deck'd  bespeak  the  sun's 

Return  to  bless  this  isle.    Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1 . 

Into  the  flood 

Of  Berv  frith  the  lyart  gear  is  cast 
And  addled  eggs,  and  burdies  without  doups. 

Ibid.  p.  o. 

This  is  what  is  designed  "  spreckled  store"  a  few 
lines  before. 
LYART,  8.    The  French  coin  called  a  Hard ; 

Aberd.  Reg. 
LIBART,  LiBBSRT,  s.    A  leopard.]  Add; 

0.£.  '^  Lebbard.  Leopardus."  Prompt  Parv. 
To  LIB,  LiBB,  V.  Ow  To  castrate,  to  ^Id,  S. 
Bow-LiBBER,  s.    A  aow-gdder,  S. 

Teut  lubb^en  castrare,  emasculare;  lubber  castra* 
tor. 
LIBBER,  3.   «  A  lubbCTly  fellow  ^  61.  Picken. 

Merely  a  slight  change  of  £.  lubber. 
LIBBERLY,  s. 

—Twa  men,  and  ane  varlot  at  his  bak  $ 
And  ane  Ubberfy  ful  lytil  to  lak. 

Priests  ofPeAles,  p.  1 J . 

This  is  expL  to  me  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  as  signifying, 
"  two  serving  men  and  a  boy  in  one  UveryJ* 
LIBELT,  #.   A  long  discourse  or  treatise,  Ettr. 

Por. ;  merely,  as  would  seem,  a  corr.  of  E.  ft*. 

iel^  if  not  from  L.B.  HbeUat-icum. 
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LY-BY,  e.  LA  neutral,  a.  one  who  lies  aside* 
"  I  appeal  in  this  matter  to  the  experience  and  db« 
servation  of  all  who  take  notice  of  their  winr ;  and 
how  little  they  trouble  others,  their  master  |_Satan3 
fearing  little,  or  finding  little  damage  to  his  domi- 
nion,— by  these  lazy /y-6ie»andidleloiterer8."  Postscr* 
to  Ruth.  Lett  p.  513. 

''  Such  an  heroick  appearance,  now  in  its  proper 
season,  would  make  you  live  and  die  ornaments  to 
your  profession,  while  ly^bys  will  stink  away  in  their 
sockets."     M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  354. 
S.  A  mispress,  a  concubine,  Fife. 

This  is  analogous  to  old  Teut  bij4iggher,  concu« 
binus,  from  bif-Uggkeu  concumbere. 
To  L  Y  or  Lie  outy  v.  n.  To  delay  to  enter  as  heir 
to  property ;  a  forenac  phrase* 
*'  A  man  is  married  on  a  woman,  that  is  apparent 
heir  to  lands. — She,  to  defraud  her  husband  either 
of  the  Jtis  tnariii  or  the  courtesy,  lies  out  and  will 
not  enter."     Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  146. 
Lying  out,  not  entering  as  heir. 

^'  Anent  lying  out  unentered."     Tit  ibid. 
To  LY  to,  V.  n.    Gradually  to  entertain  affec« 
tion,  to  incline  to  love,  S. 

—I  dq  like  him  sair. 
An'  that  he  wad  ly  to  1  hae  nae  fear. 

Boss's  Helenore,  First  £d.  p.  79* 
And  that  he  wad  like  me  I  hae  nae  fear. 

Ed.  Third,  p.  85. 
For  what  she  fear'd,  she  now  in  earnest  fand. 
About  this  threap,  was  close  come  till  her  hand; 
And  that  tho'  Lindy,  may  be,  might  ly  too. 
The  lass  had  just  as  gueed  a  right  as  she. 

Ibid.  p.  86. 
Too  is  here  undoubtedly  meant  to  express  the  S. 
pronounciation  of  to ;  but  improperly,  as  this  cor« 
responds  with  Gr«  v. 

Teut  toe^leggh-en,  animum  applicare. 
To  LY  iOy  V.  n.    A  vessel  is  said  to  ly  tOy  when 
by  a  particular  disposition  of  the  sails  she  lies 
in  the  water  without  making  way,  although  not 
at  anchor,  S. 

I  find  this  word  in  no  Dictionary  save  Widegren's. 
LICENT,  part.  aty.     Accustomed ;    properly, 
permitted. 

''  Becaus  thay  wa:r  compianyouns  to  Tarquinis, 
thay  war  licenf,  during  the  empire  of  Kingis,  to  fre- 
quent thair  lustis  with  mair  opin  renyeis."    Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  110.     Assueti,  Lat 
LIGHT  OP  DAY.     •*  She  canna  see  the  UcJU  o' 
day  to  him,^  she  cannot  discern  a  fault  in  hitn, 
S. ;  q.  *^  day-light  has  no  brightness  in  compa« 
rison  with  him. 
LIGHTER,  ad^.  Delivered  of  a  child.]  Add ; 

At  this  word  I  find  the  following  marginal  note  by 
one  whose  good  taste  will  not  be  called  in  question ; 
^*  This  is  a  very  elegant  phrase."     Sir  W.  Scott 
Of  these  lines, — 

O !  is  my  com  a'  shorn,  he  said ; 
Or  is  my  tours  a'  won  .^-i— 
he  gives  a  different  recitation,  which  is  undoubtedly 
preferable : 

O !  is  my  bams  broken,  boy ; 
Or  are  my  towers  won  ? 


Lie 


LIE 


The  same  mode  of  expression  is  used  by  Sir  James 
Balfoor. 

"  Quhen  scho  is  lickler  of  hir  births  or  quhen  the 
time  thairof  is  bypast,  scho  sail  be  justifyit  and  de- 
manit  for  hir  trespass,  as  ane  woman  not  beand  with 
bairn."    Pract  p.  550. 

To  LicHTER,  LiGHTEB,  V.  a.    1.  To  Unload,  S. 
It.  To  deliver  a  woman  in  childbirth,  Aberd. 
To  LICHTLIE,   &c.  v.  a.     To  undervalue.] 

Add; 
8.  Applied  to  a  bird,  when  it  forsakes  its  nest.  It 

is  said  to  lichUie  its  nest,  S, 
To  LiCHTLiEFiB,  Lyghtlefye,  V.  o.  The  same 

with  Lichtliey  to  slight,  to  undervalue,  Roxb. 

"  Mucht  it  pleic  mai  sovra3me  lege,  not — to  fycht^ 
Isfye  myne  honer  sa  that  I  can  ill  bruke."  Hogg's 
Winter  Talcs,  ii.  41. 

It  occurs  idso  in  a  proverbial  expression  common 
in  Dumfr.  ''  When  the  Laird  lightllfies  the  Lady, 
aae  does  a'  the  kitchen-boys." 

LICE,  s.    As  sates  Uck^  a  phrase  used  in  S.  to 

denote  any  thing  that  is  very  salt. 

The  word  may  originally  have  signified  a  lye  made 
from  ashes ;  as  being  the  same  with  Teut  hdte,  lixi- 
vium excoJatum  k  dneribus ;  AS.  hag,  id.  Or  it 
may  be  allied  to  Sax.  lake,  muria,  salsugo ;  Kilian. 

LICEIE,  s,  A  small  piece  of  wire  hooked  at 
one  end,  used  for  drawing  the  thread  through 
the  hacic  (or  eye  of  the  iron  spindle  on  which 
the  mm  is  placed)  of  a  spinning-wheel,  Upp. 
Clyaes. 

LICK  OF  GOODWILL,  a  small  portion  of  meal 
given  for  grinding  com,  in  addition  to  the  fixed 
multure.  This  hi^  been  at  first  entirely  gratui- 
tous,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  cliuroed  as  a 
part  of  the  payment  for  the  work  done  at  the 

mill,  S. 

— ''  George  Smith  depones,  diat  the  multure  paid 
is  1|  pecks  of  sheeling  out  of  every  18^  pecks,  with 
one  half  peck  of  sifted  meal,  by  weight,  for  the  boll 
of  sheeling,  as  a  Uch  qfgood-wUl,  but  claimed  as  due." 
Abstract  Proof  respecting  the  Mill  of  Inveramsay, 
A.  1814,  p.  3. 

— "  P.  Wilson  depones,  that  he  did  not  measure 
or  weigh  the  Kck  qfgpodrwill"    Ibid.  p.  9. 

This  is  paid  to  the  under  miller,  not  to  the  tacks* 
man  of  the  mill. 

^  That  he  paid  the  17th  peck  to  the  tacksman  of 
the  mill,  as  multure :  That  he  also  paid  a  Uck  of  good' 
•itf  to  die  miller,  and  the  quantity  was  according  to 
his  deservance."    lbid<  p%  87- 

The  term  Uck  seema  meant  to  express  a  small  qtian- 
tity,  as  if  only  as  much  were  demanded  as  one  would 
lick  up  from  one's  hand  at  a  time.  It  b  apparently 
the  same  which  is  otherwise  called  lock> 

"  The  sequels  are  the  small  parcels  of  corn  or  meal 
ffiven  aa  a  fee  to  the  servants,  over  and  above  what 
IS  paid  to  the  multurer ;  and  they  pass  by  the  name 
o( knavesUpt'^-'mi oibannock,&nd  lock,  or gowpen.  As 
the  quantum  of  these  ia  not  usually  expressed  in  the 
constitution  of  the  right,  it  iareguUted  by  custom." 
Erskine'a  In^tit  p.  314. 

LICKUP,  *.  L  A  bat  of  iron  which  prevents  the 
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eikends  from  slipping  off  the  swingletrees  in  a 

plough,  Clydes. 
2.  A  martingale  for  a  horse,  Ettr.  For. 

Isl.  likkia,  a  fibula,  a  clasp,  A/lec^-r  achain ;  hleik* 
ia,  vinculis  nectere. 
S.  A  scrape,  a  difficulty,  Clydes. 
LIDDER,  LiDDiB,  adi.   1.  Inactive.]  Add; 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  0.£.  v.  "  LUen 
or  longe  tariyn.  Moror ;"  whence  **  Lyiinge  or  tary- 
inge.  Mora."     Prompt  Parv. 
LiDDEEiE,  adf.  ^^  Feeble  and  lazy  ;^  GalLEncyl. 

In  the  sense  of  feeble,  this  word  might  seem  al- 
lied to  O.E.  '' Z^^^  or  weyke.  Flexibilis."  Prompt 
Parv.     V.  LiDDER. 
LIDDISDALE  DROW,  a  shower  that  wets  an 

Englishman  to  the  skin,  Selkirks.   Y.  Dbow. 
To  LIDE,  v.n.  To  thicken,  tobecomemellow;  as, 
*^  the  kail  haena  had  time  to  tide  yet,^  Aug.,  Gall. 

"  lAded,  mixed,  thickened,"  &c.  Gall.  EncyL   V. 
LiTHi,  V.  id. 
LIE,«.  The  relative  position ;  applied  to  ground; 

as,  ^^  It  has  a  warm  lie^  Ang. 
LYE,  s.     <<  Pasture  land  about  to  be  tilled,* 

Gall.  Encyl,    V.  Lea. 
LYE-COUCH,  jr.     A  kind  of  bed. 

**  In  his  chamber  a  fye-couch^  or  bed."    Orem's 
Descr.  Aberd. 
LIEF,  Leef,  s.  The  palm  of  the  hand,  Aberd. ; 

for  Lufe^  q.  v. 

Come  near  me,  Nell,  let's  kiss  thy  cheek  an'  lief. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  121. 
LIEFU',  adf.     Lonely,  solitary.    V.  Leefow. 
LIEGE,  s.    A  subject,  S. 

**  It  was  concluded,  that  the  king^  letter  should  be 
printed  and  published,  that  thereby  h  might  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  Ueges^"^  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  124. 

This  word  is  not  used  as  a  a  in  £.  In  O.E.  we 
find  "  Lyche  man.  Ligtua.  Lyche  lord.  Dominus 
ligius."    Prompt  Parv. 

Fr.  liege,  lige,  vassal;  used, however,  as  an  adj.  with 
komme,  man.  L.B.  Ug^ius,  qui  domino  suo  ratione 
feudi  vel  subjectionis  fidem  omnem  contra  quemvis 
praestat ;  Du  Cange.  It  is  derived  from  Lat  i^-altwy 
bound ;  whence  also  Ugjia,  confoederatio,  foedus. 

On  Liege  adj.,  as  signifying  sovereign,  Dr.  Johns, 
has  observed,  **  This  signification  seems  ta  have  ac- 
cidentally risen  from  the  former,  the  lord  of  liege  men, 
being  by  mistake  called  U^ge  kri," 

But  it  cannot  well  be  thought  tbajt  this  has  risen 
"  accidentaUy"  or  *'  by  mistake."  Foe  we  have  seen, 
that  the  phrase  is  used  by  one  whamay  be  supposed 
to  have  known  the  language  of  England  as  well  aa^ 
any  man  in  his  time ;  and  this  in  a  very  early  period. 
Fraunces,  a  preaching  Friju",  having  compiled  the 
Promptorium,  A.  1440.  V.  Langtoft's  Chron.  ii.  624, 
625.  Tyrwh.  Chaucer,  4to,  ii.  536.  It  has  obviously 
been  introduced  as  a  metonymy  very  common,  in  lan- 
guage. Nor  has  it  heen  confined  to  Britain.  The 
phrase  Dominus  Ligius,  used  by  Fraunces,  had  pro- 
bably been  borrawed  from  the  continent  Carpentier 
has  quoted  two  charters  in  which  it  occurs,  the  first,  A. 
1205.  Ego  Hugo  castellanus  Vitriaci  notum  facio— « 
quod  ego  in  plegiam  misi  dominam  meam  Ligiam 
Blanchion  illustrem  comitissam,  &c.     It  is  found  in 
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another  of  the  year  1221.  Veni  ad  fidelitatem  Jo- 
minae  roeae  Ligiae  Blanchae  comitissae^  Trecensis 
palatinae^  et  domini  mei  Ligii  Theobald!  nati  ejus^  co- 
mitis  Campaniae  et  Briae  Palatini^  &  eisdem  feci  ho- 
magium  ligium.  It  occurs  also  in  an  arret  of  Philip  of 
France^  A.  1269 ;  Quidquid  tenetur  de  domino  iJgie, 
&c.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Ligie  Tenere. 
LIESHyO^^'.  Tall  and  active,  Boxb.  V.Leishin'. 

*'  When  I  came  to  the  brow^  what  does  I  see  but 
twa  lang  liesh  chaps  lying  sleeping  at  ither's  sides, 
baith  happit  wi'  the  same  maud  ?"  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck^  i.  S^, 
LIESOME,  adj.]    Add; 

This,  which  is  rendered  in  ShirreTs  GL  *'  warm, 
aultrv,"  is,  I  am  assured,  merely  the  Aberdeen  pro- 
nunciation for  Lusome  or  lovely. 
LIESOME-LOOKING,  adj.     Having  the  ap- 

pearance  of  falsehood  and  lies. 

*'  I  never  thought  I  would  have  remembered  half 
o'  the  Uesome  looking  lines  o'  the  auld  ballad.^'  Blackw. 
Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  518. 
LIETHRY,  s.     A  crowd.     V.Xithhy. 
LIEUTENANTRY,  *.     Lleutenantship,  lieu- 
tenancy. 

— ''  He  went  to  the  chancellor's  lodging,  and  in 
his  presence  laid  down  his  patent  under  the  great 
aeal  of  his  Ueutenantry*'  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  19. 
LIFEY,  adj.    Lively,  spirit^,  S. ;  Callander's 

MS.  Notes  on  Ihre. 
LIFE-LIKE  AND  DEATH-LIKE,  a  phrase 

commonly  used,  in  ur^ng  a  regular  settlement 

of  any  business,  from  the  consideration  of  the 

uncertainty  of  life,  S. 

"  But— -we  are  a'  Ufe^like  and  d€aik4ike,  Elshie, 
and  there  really  should  be  some  black  and  white  on 
this  transaction."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  209. 

The  idea  is,— -'^  How  healthy  soever  we  appear, 
we  are  in  common  with  others  liable  to  death ;  and 
this  may  take  place  without  previous  warning." 
liYF,  Lyff,  9.  Life.  On  lyf<^  alive,  Aberd.  Reg. 

An  A.S.  idiom,  Tha  he  on  life  fvaesj  Quum  ille 
in  vita  erat.     Matt  xxvii.  63.    V.  On  LVFf. 
L1FJE-THINKIN6.     If  one  proposes  the  query,-^ 

^*  Is  suchaone  living  yet  P"^  it  is  a  common  repiy, 

'^  Aye,  he^s  leetmi^  and  li^thinkin\'"  Angus ; 

having  no  expectation  or  appearance,  but  of  the 

continuance  of  life,  i.  e.  in  a  vigorous  8tate%  Lee* 

vifC  and  lifelike^  in  other  counties. 

Kelly  mentions  it  as  a  coUW/e  answer  given  to  the 
question.  How  do  you  do.>-^*'  Living  and  life  thinks 
ing  ;"  Prov.  p.  400. 
LIFT,  Ltft,  s.  Thefirmatnetit,  ko.]  Add,  after 

1.  12. ; 

A  proverb  is  commonly  used  in  Holland,  which  is 
perfectly  analogous.  AU  de  higi  vail  zyn  alle  de  leeu^ 
wrikken  dead;  literally,  «  When  the  lift  falls,  all  the 
lavrocks  are  dead." 
^To  LIFT,  V,  a.  To  ctay  off  by  theft,  S.]   Add^ 

after  1.  6. ; 

This  term  had  been  commonly  adopted  in  the  lo^ 
-country,  even  so  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  se* 
Venteenth  century. 

*'  In  September  there  came  a  company  of  High^ 
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landers,  and  lifted  out  of  Frendraught's  ground  a 
number  of  goods ;  but  Frendraught  himself,  with 
some  horsemen,  followed  sharply,  and  brought  back 
his  haill  goods  again,  without  straik  of  sword.''  Spal« 
ding's  Troubles,  i.  82. 

•— '^  A  highland  gentleman*^told  me,  that  a  oer^ 
tain  chief  of  a  considerable  dan,  in  rummaging  late* 
ly  an  old  charter  chest,  found  a  letter  directed  by 
another  chief  to  his  grandfather,  who  is  therein  bb^ 
sured  of  the  immediate  restitution  of  his  lifted,  that 
is,  stolen  cows;  for  that  he  (the  writer  of  the  letter) 
had  thought  they  belong'd  to  the  Lowland  Lairds  of 
Murray,  whose  goods  and  effects  ought  to  be  a  prey 
to  them  all."  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North 
of  S.  ii.  93. 

'*  The  gathering  in  of  rents  is  calVd  uplifting  them, 
and  the  stealing  of  cows  they  call  lifting,  a  soft'ning 
word  for  theft ;  as  if  it  were  only  collecting  their 
dues.  The  principal  time  for  this  wicked  practice  is 
the  Michaelmas  moon,  when  the  cattle  are  in  condi» 
tion  fit  for  markets  held  on  the  borders  of  the  Low-^ 
lands.'*  Hence,  he  observes,  the  *^  malicious  saying 
of  the  Lowlanders,  viz.  That  the  Highland  lairds  tell 
out  their  daughters'  tochers  by  the  light  of  the  Mi^^ 
chaelmas  moon."     Ibid.  p.  229-S31. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  Highland 
ders  generally  applied  the  term  to  the  act  of  driving 
ofif  a  considerable  number  of  cattle;  viewing  him 
only  as  deserving  the  name  of  a  thief,  who  did  his 
business  in  a  piddling  way,  contenting  himself  with 
a  single  carcase. 

''  But  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  cattle-stealer,— a 
common  thief?' — '  Common  thief! — No  such  thing  ; 
Donald  Bean  Lean  never  lifted  less  than  a  drove  in 
his  life. — He  that  steals  a  cow  from  a  poor  widow> 
or  a  stirk  from  a  cottar,  is  a  thief;  he  that  lifts  a 
drove  from  a  Sasenach  laird  ia  a  geamtleman  drover.'' 
Waverley,  i.  571,  27^ 

The  English  writer  quoted  above,  adds  ;  "  It  has 
—often  occurred  to  me,  that  we  have  the  word  shop^ 
lifting,  in  the  sense  of  stealing,  which  I  take  to  be 
an  old  English  compound  word."  Lye,  indeed,  when 
explaining  the  Moes.G.  word,  says ;  '^  Hence,  our 
l^eTyin  nearly  the  same  sense,  chiefly  in  compounds, 
however,  as  *Aop-lifter,"  &c.  But  even  although  the 
latter  should  be  allied  to  the  Moes.G.  term,  it  is 
scarcely  supposeable  that  the  word  used  in  S.  should 
have  Itiid  an  origin  which  would  acknowledge  that 
very  guilt  which  it  is  meant  to  veil. 

Lifter,  s.    One  who  fbrciUy  drove  cattle  as  a 

booty,  S. 

"  Ye  needna  ask  whae  fiob  Roy  is,  the  reiving /i/}^ 
that  he  is."     Rob  Roy,  lii.  41. 

"  Why,  man,  the  lads  of  Westbnmflat^  for  ten  lang 
descents,  have  been  reivers  and  lifters"  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  i.  126. 

*  To  LIFT,  r.  a.    Tp  remove  from  one  place  to 

another ;  synon.  Ftit. 

*^  The  marquis  lifted  his  household  ahd  flitted  has« 
tily  to  Strathboggie."     Spalding,  i.  68. 
Lifting,  s.     Removal.    1.  At  the  lAflvngy  just 

about  to  remove ;  used  in  an  active  sense. 

''  This  army,  by  and  attour  10,000  baggagemen, 
is  now  at  the  lifting*'    Spalding,  i.  252. 


LIP 

S.  Ai  the  mUftffy  in  a  very  debilitated  state,  ap- 
plied to  either  man  or  beast,  &  ;  used  in  a  pas- 
sive sense. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  used  in  relation 
to  a  brute  animal^  so  enfeebled  by  severe  exertion^ 
or  by  disease^  as  to  have  fallen  to  the  ground^  or  to 
be  unable  to  raise  itself  after  lying  down.  It  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  pastoral  life,  as  pri- 
marily applied  to  an  awaU  sheep. 

To  LIFT,  V.  a.     To  plow  or  break  up  ground, 

Ayrs. ;  an  old  word. 
Lift,  s.     The  first  break  or  plowing,  ibid.     ¥• 

AlTLIFF. 

I  have  met  with  no  vestige  of  this  idiom  in  any 
other  language. 

*LIFT,  «.  1.  A  heave,  the  act  of  heaving,  as 
applied  to  the  chest,  expressive  of  great  diffi- 
culty in  breathing,  or  oppressive  sickness.  '^  He 
has  an  unco  lift  at  his  breast,^  S*. 

2.  ^^  Lifi^  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or  surcharge 
of  any  thing  C^  Johns. 

This  is  accurate.  It  is  a  common  expression,  *'  She 
has  had  Ung  a  heavy  lift  o'  a  sick  man,"  S. 

Dr«  Johns,  adds ;  **  If  one  be  disguised  much  with 
liquor^  they  say>  He  has  got  a  great  lift."  For  this 
I  know  of  no  authori^. 

3.  A  trick  at  cards,  Lanarks.,  Meams. 

To  Gi£  on€  9,  X'lf  T,  lo  aid  one^  to  give  one  ef-^ 
fectual  assistance,  either  lit^ally,  by  bearing 
part  of  a  lieavy  burden,  or  metaphcMnccdly)  S. 
**  Now  the  pnneipal  thing  in  hand  just  bow— as 
this  ^b  of  Porteeus's ;  an  ye  can  gftf  us  a  i^,-^why,, 
the  mner  turnkey'^  office  to  begin  wi'^  and  the  cap- 
tainship in  time."    Heart  M.  Loth.^  ii.  85. 

To  LIFT,  V.  fK  A  terra  signifying  that  the 
couinany  at  a  fiiiaeral  are  beginning  to  move  for-i 
ward  to  the  plaqe  of  interment ;  a»»  «  The  bu- 
rial will  lift  at  twall  o'clock,''  that  is,  the  proces- 
sion will  commence  at  that  hour,  8. 
^'  lAft,  a  term  much  used  at  rustic  funerals ;  let 
us  lift,  say  those  people  at  these  occasions,  when  they 
have  had  five  or  six  services,"  &c.     Gall.  Encycl. 

This  use  of  the  v.  originates  from  the  solemn  cere* 
mony,  performed  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  of 
the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceasec^  with  their  heads 
uncovered,  lifting  the  coffin  in  which  the  corpse  is 
contained,  and  placing  it  in  the  hearse,  called  in 
Lanarks.  a  paiL 

To  LIFT,  V.  a.   ''ToLi/ia  Brae,  to  ascend  a 

brow ;"  Gall.  EncycL 
*  LIFTED,  part.  pa.    In  high  spirits,  trans- 

ported,  elated,  Aoerd. 
LIFTER,  «.    A  shalk>w  broad  wooden  bowl  in 

which  milk  is  put  for  casting  up  the  cream, 

Sutherl. 
LIFT-HAUSE,  s.    Swd  to  be  an  old  term,  de- 

noting  the  left  hand,  Roxb.  I  strongly  suspect, 

however,  that  it  is  a  cant  or  Gipsey  designation. 
J-IFTIE,  ad;.  Applied  to  the  dirt  on  the  streets, 

when  in  such  a  state  of  consistency,  as  to  adhere 

to  the  feet,  q.  apt  to  helifted;  alow  word;  Roxb. 
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To  LIG,  LioGR,  V.  Ik   To  lie,  to  recline.]  JMj 
Tliou  sonsiest,  hamart^  auld,  day  biggiQ,^^ 
—  Shapeless,  on  the  grun'  tibou's  Uggin', 
O  grief,  an'  dool ! 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  ISO. 
8.  Used  as  equivalent  to  lodge^  q.  to  resioe  during 
night 

'I  He— would  Ugge  in  pure  menis  houssis  aa  he  bad 
beine  ane  travellour  through  the  oountrie,  and  would 
requyre  of  thame  quhair  he  ludged,  quhair  the  king 
was,  and  quhat  ane  man  he  was,"  &c»  Pitscpttie'a 
CroD.  p.  S4d.  Lodged,  £d.  1728, 
8.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of,  Clydes. 

A.S.  lig'^an  dearnunge,  xxioechaii;f4>rhgan  fomioari. 
LIG,  s.     A  league,  a  covenant;  Fr.  Ugue, 

"  All  Schireffis  sould  have  ane  clerk  deput  to 
thame  be  the  King ;  the  quhilk  sail  have  na  lie  nor 
band,  or  ony  wayb  be  bund  and  oblist  to  the  Scfairef, 
hot  to  the  King  allanerlie."  £x  Lib.  Sconen.  Bal- 
four's Practicks,  p.  IQ, 

To  LIG,  V.  n.     Tq  fall  behind ;  corr.  from  E.  to, 

lag,  JBiUchaD* 

"  Lig— to  fall  bdund ;  %g»»,--fidling  behind ;" 
GLTarras, 
To  LIG^  V,  n.     To  briag  forth.    £w€»s  are  said 

to  be  Itgging,  South  of  S. 
LIG6  AT,  s.  A  gate.]  Define  /-r-A  gate,  so  hung 

that  it  may  shut  of  itseif.  Gall.,  Dumfir. 

A.S.  hUd-geat  signifies  p8eudothyrum,''afidsegate, 
1^  postern  gate,  a  ba^sk  door  ;"  Somner.     But  I  su»^ 

Eect  that  Lye  gives  the  meaning  more  truly,  when 
.e  renders  kUd-gata  and  hUd-geai,  valvae,  i.  e.  fold* 
ing  doors*  JB^^on  A^-g<a^,  prae  foribus.  Theterm 
seems  to  be  formed  j(rom  hlid^n  operire ;  or  hJtid 
opertorium,  whence  E.  lidj  q.  s^gate  wi^  Uds» 

Mactaggart,  however,  explains  '*  Liggett  a  reclin-. 
ing  gate,  from  Ug  to  recline,  and  gale."  GalL 
Encycl. 

To  LIGHT,  V.  flk     To.  undervalue,  Ayrs. 

"  If  your  worthy  fiMliev  ha4  been  to  the  fore,  ye 
would  na  daur't  to  hae  q>oken  wi'  sic  unreverence 
to  me.  But — when  the  laird  ligfUs  the  ledify,  so 
does  a'  the  kitchen  boys.'*    The  EnSail,  iii.  81. 

A.S.  light-an  levare.  The  common  S,  ».  is  LichlUe. 
To  LIGHTLIEFIE,  v.  n.  «*  To  despise  C  GL 

Picken.     V.  under  Lightlie. 

LIGHTING JN.ELDIN,smallbru8hyfuel,such 
as  furze,  thorns,  broom,  &0w ;  thus  denominated, 
because  it  must  be  constantly  attended  to,  so  as 
to  be  stirred,  to  prevent  its  dying  out,  Roxb. 

LIGLAG,  JL  L  A  confused  noise  of  tonflrues.1 
Jdd;  *       -■ 

&  LigJag  is  often  used  to  express  the  idea  which 

one  has  of  a  strange  language,  or  of  unintelli- 

ble  discourse,  S. 

Such  is  the  term  which  a  lowlander  applies  to  a 
conversation  in  Qaelic ;  Sic  a  Ug-lag  as  Uiey  had. 
LIG  NATE,  s.  An  ipgot  or  mass  of  metal  which 

has  been  melted. 

"  Thir  persons  were  executors  to  one  Hoyll,  who 
was  copper-melter  to  the  defenders,  and  had  of  them 
a  bond  for  some  lignates  of  copper  ftimished  by  him 
to  them."  Fountainh.  Dec  SuppL  ii.  477. 
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Fr.  lingoi,  id.  Menage  derives  this  word  from  Lat. 
lingua,  q.  "a  tongue  of  metal;"  others  from  its  dimin. 
iingula.     V.  Lin  oat. 
LYING-ASIDE,    s.      The    act    of   keeping 

aloof. 

''  5thly^  For  absolving,  fVom  the  jtist  imputation 
of  disloyalty  and  unfaithfulness  to  Christ,  our  un- 
hallowed and  cause-destroying  and  betraying  Z^- 
ingS'^uide  from  testimonies,  in  their  proper  season," 
M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  82. 
LIK,  s.     A  dead  body.]  Add  to  etymon  ; 

To  the  same  origin  are  we  to  trace  Exmore  leech^ 
way,  "  the  path  in  which  the  dead  are  carried  to  be 
buried/'  (Grose).   O.E.  "  Lyche  or  dede  body.  Fta- 
nus.  Cabaris."  Prompt.  Parv. 
♦  LIKE9  adv,    1.  About ;  as,  "  Like  sax  fouk  C 

"  Like  three  ouks,^  S. 
2.  As  if,  as  it  were ;  sometimes  prefixed,  at  other 

times  affixed,  to  a  phrase,  S. 

"  The  lady,  on  ilka  Christmas  night  slb  it  came 
round,  gae  twelve  siller  pennies  to  ilka  puir  body 
about,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles  liie"    Guy 
Mannering,  i.  96. 
L1KIK6,  LiKYNG,  s.     S.  A  darling.]  Add ; 

In  this  sense  leiMin  is  given  by  Ray  as  a  Northum* 
brian  term  ;  amasius,  amasia. 
LYKS AY,  cidv.     Like  as.    ^^  Lykmy  as  he  war 

present  hymself  ;'^  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16L 

A.S.  lie  similis,  and  9wa  sic. 

LYK-WAIK,  8.  The  watching  of  a  dead  body, 

&C.]  Add; 

Customs  had  prevailed,  in  some  parts  of  the  coun« 
try  at  least,  that  were  more  analogous  to  the  occa- 
sion of  meeting.  The  reason  why  these  were  dis« 
charged,  by  the  covenanters  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive. 

'' Reading  of  holy  scriptures,  and  singing  of  psalms 
were  discharged  at  lykervakes,  by  act  of  the  town 
council  of  Aberdeen,  by  persuasion  of  this  Cant  and 
hisfellows. — Yet  they  could  not  get  singing  of  psalms 
andreading  at Ziitcwaie* altogether  suppress  Spald- 
ing>  ii.  68,  69. 
LILY,  s.    The  aphthae^  a  disease  of  children,  S. 

LILY-CAN,  8.     The  yellow  water-lily,  Nym- 

Ehaea  lutea,  Fife.,  Perths. 
denominated  perhaps,  q.  "  th^  lily  in  ih^  form  of 
a  cup  or  can'* 

LILY  LEVEN.     V.  Levek. 
LILY-OAK,  8,  The  vulgar  name  for  the  flower- 

ing  shrub  called  Lilachy  S. 
LILL,  8,   The  hole  of  a  wind  instrument.]  Add; 
"  He — could  play  weel  on  the  pipes; — and  lie  had 
the  finest  finger  for  the  back-till  between  Berwick 
and  Carlisle."     Redgauntlet,  i,  227. 
LILLILU,  8,     Lullaby,  Selkirks. 

Nae  mi^r  the  dame  shall  young  son  rock. 
And  sing  her  UUi-lu  the  while. 

Hogg's  Hun^  of  Eildfln,  p.  S2S.      V.  Balow. 

To  LILT,  V.  n.    3.  As  denoting  the  lively  notes 
of  a  musical  instrument,  S.]  Add ; 
But  wha's  he  liliing  i'  the  rear, 
Sae  saft,  sae  tunef\i',  and  sae  clear  ? 
It's  Dingwall,  to  the  Muses  dear 
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—Aft,  when  the  Waits  were  playing  byj 
I've  mark'd  his  viol  with  a  sigh. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  44. 
"  Playing— softly ;"  Gl.  ibid.  p.  151. 
In  Lancashire  there  is  a  similar  use  of  the  temu 
"  Lill,  lilting,  to  do  a  thing  cleverly  or  quickly." 
Gl.  T.  Bobbins. 
Lilt,  8,    1.  A  cheerful  air.]  Add; 

2.  Used  in  the  sense  of  lay  or  song. 

I  dinna  covet  to  be  reez'd> 
For  this  feel  lilt. 
Skinner's  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  p.  111. 

3.  It  is  at  times  used  for  a  mournful  tune ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  improperly. 

Quo'  I,  "  My  bird,  my  bonny  bonny  bird^ 

Is  that  a  tide  ye  borrow  ? 
Or  ist  some  words  ye'Ve  learnt  by  rote. 
Or  a  ^  o'  doel  and  sorrow  ?'* 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  195. 
LILTING,  part  pr.     Limping,  S.O.,  synon. 
Biltinff,  Perths.;  allied  to  Isl.  laU-a lente  gradi; 
hence  a  little  boy  is  denominated  laUe  from  the 
slowness  of  his  walking.     Isl.  loll-a  is  synon. 
with  Zolta. 
♦  LIMB,  8.     A  mischievous  or  wicked  person ; 
as,  "  YeVe  a  perfect  Zwwft,"  Roxb. 
This  is  an  elliptical  expre8sion>  used'  for  a  '*  limb 
of  Saton,"  or  a  "  devil's  limbr 
LIMEQUARREL,  8.     A  lime  quarry. 

— "  To  haue  &  win  lymestaneis  in  the  lymequoT'' 
relUs,  pairtis  &  boundis  of  the  toun  &  landis  of  Pais* 
ton,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  540. 
LIME-RED,  8.  The  rubbish  of  lime  walls,  S. 
"  When  sold  it  fetches  less  than  half  the  price  that 
is  paid  for  the  lime  rubbish,  provincially  Ume  red,  o^ 
Aberdeen."    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  437. 

LIME-SHELLS,  8.  pi     Bunied  lime  before  it 

is  slaked,  often  simply  sheUs^  S. 

**  With  this  firlot  we  measure  both  sheUs,  or  burnt 
stones,  aiid  slacked  lime. — SheUs  will  weigh  about  25 
stone  weight  the  bdl."  Mazwell's-Sel.  Trans,  p.  19I. 

**  To  strong  land  they  give  from  40  to  70  bolls  of 
/tme  f  Ao^  to  tibte  Scotch  acre."  P.  KinnefF,  Stat.  Ace. 
vi.  202. 

LIMESTONE^BBADS,  8.  pi  The  name  given 

by  miners  to  the  Entrochi^  Lanarks. 

"  The  Entrochi — ^by  workmen  in  Kilbride  are- 
called  lifneslone^beads."     Ure's  Hist  Rutherglen,  p., 
SI 9,  320. 
LIME- WORK,  LiME-wAKK,  8.   A  place  wharo 

limestone  is  dug  and  burnt,  S. 

''  Lime  is  much  used  in  the  district  of  Urquhart, 
which  is  disposed  of  at  Gartaly,  a  Ume-foork  belong- 
ing to  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant.!*  Agr.  Surv.  In^ 
vem.  p.  41. 

LYMFAD,  8.     A  galley.     V.  Lymph ad^ 
LIMIT0UR.1  JtW;--Tyndale  gives  a  differ. 

ent  view  of  the  meaning  of  this  word. 

**  Howbeit  suche  maner  send3mges  are  not  worldly, 
as  prynces  sende  theyr  Ambasadours,  no  nor  as  freres 
send  the5rr  lymyters  to  gather  theyr  brotherhedes 
whiche  muste  obeye  whether  they  wyll  or  wyll  nolU'^ 
Obedyence  of  a  Crysten  man,  F.  50,  a^ 
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LIMM,  9,   Sjnon.  with  lAmmer^  as  applied  to  a 

female;  generally,  a  wUd  limmj  Upp.  LaDarks., 

S.A.    V.  Limb. 

LIMMAR,  LiMMEii,  *.   1.  A  scoundrel.]  Add; 

Ben  Jonson  uses  litnmer  lofone  in  a  similar  sense, 

in  his  Sad  Shepherd. 

— Hence  with  'hem,  limmer  l&nfne. 
Thy  vermin,  and  thy  selfe,  thy  felfe  {sic)  are  one. 
Dan.  lummer  denotes  •'  a  long  lubber,  a  looby,  a 
booby ;"  Wolff.     In  a  similar  sense  we  call  an  idle 
indolent  woman  "  a  lazy  limmer'' 
ft.  A  woman  of  loose  manners.]  Add; 

*'  Kate  and  Matty,  the  limmers,  gaed  aff  wi'  twa  o' 
Hawley's  dragoons,  and  I  hae  twa  new  queans  in- 
stead o'  them."     Waveriey,  iii.  216. 
8.  Limtnery  however,  is  often  used  as  an  oppro- 
brious term,  expressive  of  displeasure,  when  it 
is  not  absolutely  meant  to  exhibit  the  charge  of 
immorality,  S. 
LY  MM  ARIS,  s.  pi.  Traces  for  drawing  artillery. 
**  Item,  als  thair  ane  singill  falcoun  of  found, 
mountit  upoun  stok,  quheillis,  aixtre,  and  lymtnaris 
gamissit  with  iron,"  &c     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p. 
167.    V.  Lymouris. 
LIMMERS,  *.  pi.     The  shafts  of  a  cart,  Te- 

viotdale.     V.  Lymouris. 
LYMOURIS,  LiMMOUR,  &c]  Add; 

The  shafts  or  trams  of  a  cart  are  still  called  the 
limmers,  Teviotdale. 

LYMPHAD,  Lympad,  s,   "  The  galley  which 
the  family  of  Argyle  and  others  of  the  Clan- 
Campbell  carry  in  their  arms." 
^*  Our  loch  ne'er  saw  the  Campbell  lymphads;'  said 
the  bigger  Highlander. — '  She  doesna  value  a  Caw- 
mil  mair  as  a  Cowan,  and  ye  may  tell  Mac-Callum- 
more  that  Allan  Iverach  said  sae."   Rob  Roy,  iii.  44. 
**  The  achievement  of  his  Grace  John  Duke  of 
Argyle, — a  galley  or  Ufmphad,  sable."   Nisbet's  He- 
raldry, i.  81. 

**  Appointis  thrte  of  the  baronis— to  meit  with  the 
erle  of  Eglintoune, — ^to  take  to  thair  consideratioune, 
be  Way  of  estimatioune  or  conjecture,  the  nomber  of 
boittis,  or  fymfadis,  within  the  pairtis  of  this  king- 
dome  lying  opposite  to  Irland,  may  be  had  in  readi- 
ness, and  what  nomber  of  men  may  be  transported 
thairin."  AcU  Cha.  I.  l641,  Ed.  1814,  V.  442. 
Apparently  corr.  from  Gael,  iongfhada,  a  galley. 

LIMPUS,  *.     A  worthless  woman,  Mearns. 

IsL  limp-iaz,  deficere. 
LIN,  Lyn,  Lynn,  s.    1.  A  cataract.]  Add; 
8.  The  face  of  a  precipice,  Selkirks. 

"  After  much  labour  we  completed  this  cave, 
throwing  the  stuff  into  the  torrent  below,  so  that  the 
most  minute  investigator  could  not  distinguish  the 
smallest  difference  in  the  Unn,  or  face  of  the  pre- 
cipice." Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  70. 
4.  A  shrubby  ravine,  Roxb. ;  Clench  synon. 

This  is  only  a  slight  variation  from  the  preceding 
lepse. 

Delete  the  four  last  lines  in  DiCT.,  and  add; 

This  is  obviously  the  sense  of  /^n  given  by  Sibb., 
"  two  opposite  contiguous  cliffs  or  heughe  covered 
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with  brushwoods"  It  indeed  denotes  any  place  where 

there  are  steep  rocks  and  water,  though  there  is  no 

waterfall. 

To  Lin,  v.  (u  To  hollow  out  the  ground  by  force- 

of  water,  Roxb. 
LiN-KKEPEB,  s,   A  large  fresh-water  trout,  which 
is  supposed  to  keep  possession  of  a  particular 
pool  or  linny  Kinross. 
LiN-LYAR,  8.    The  aame  with  Lin^Keeper^  Fife. 
To  LIN,  Linn,  i^  a.     To  cease.]  Adid; 
For  th'  uncle  and  the  nephew  never  /tii. 
Till  out  of  Canaan  they  have  chac't  them  clean. 
Z,  Boyd^s  Garden  qfZion,  p.  S6. 
"  Never  Un,  signiies  not  to  tire  or  give  over." 
Clav.  Yorks. 

This  term  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ettr.  For. 

**  Weel,  the  gled,  he  fand  them  sae  fat  and  sae 

gusty,  that  he  never  Unned  till  he  had  taen  away 

every  chicken  that  the  wife  had."     Perils  of  Man, 

i.  238. 

LIN,  Line,  s.   Flax,  or  what  is  elsewhere  called 
linff  Dumfr. 

This,  although  provincial  in  S.,  is  given  by  Junius 
and  Johns,  as  £.  It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  the 
general  pronunciation  in  S.,  as  far  as  we  may  judge 
from  the  composite  term  Lingd  or  Lin^seed.  A.S. 
/in,  C.B.  llin,  Belg.  lijn,  Fr.  lin,  Lat  /ta-Kjit,  id. 
LINARICH,  s.     A  sca^plant, 

*'  They  use  the  sea-plant  Linarich  to  cure  the 
wound,  and  it  proves  effectual  for  this  purpose,  and 
also  for  the  megrim  and  burning. — ^The  green  sea- 
plant  Linarich  is  by  them  apply'd  to  the  temples  and 
forehead  to  dry  up  defluxions,  and  also  for  drawing 
up  the  tonsels."  Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  77* 
LYNCBUS,  s. 

Then  did  the  elders  him  desyre 
Vpon  the  mome  to  mak  a  fyre. 
To  bume  the  witches  both  to  deid : 
But  or  the  mome  he  fand  remeid.— - 
Laich  in  a  lyncbw,  whair  thay  lay. 
Then  Lowrie  lowsit  them,  long  or  day. 
Legend Bp.  St  Androu^  Poems  l6th  Cent. -p, 3^6, 
*'  Bush,"  Gl.  But  the  sense  requires  that  we  should 
understand  the  term  as  denoting  a  jail,  or  place  of 
confinement;  as  they  are  said  to  be  latch  or  low  in  it, 
probably  under  ground.    It  seems  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  view  this  as  an  errat  for  limhus;  as  it  is  still 
vulgarly  said,  in  the  same  sense,  that  one  is  in  limbo. 
That  this  must  be  the  case,  is  evident  from  what 
follows. 

Yet  with  the  people  he  was  suspected. 
Trowing  the  teallis  [[tales]]  befoir  was  8pocken> 
Becaus  they  saw  no  presone  brocken. 
To  LINCH,  V,  n.    To  halt,  to  limp,  Ettr.  For. 

Su.G.  link^a.  Germ,  linck^en,  claudicare. 
LINDER,  s.    A  short  gown.]  Add ; 

This  garment,  which  is  generally  made  of  blue 
woollen  cloth,  sits  close  to  the  body,  and  has  a  num- 
ber of  flaps  or  skirts  all  round,  hanging  down  about 
six  inches  from  the  waist  The  tradition  in  Ang.  is, 
that  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Danes,  ahd  has  been 
in  use  since  the4>eriod  of  their  invasions. 
LYNER,  8^  One  who  measures  land,  &c.]  Add; 
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''  The  Bailliet  ordanit  the  fynaris  to  pM8  to  the 
ground  c^the  said  tenement,  and  lyne  and  marche 
the  same/'  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541.     V.  17- 
LING,  s.    1.  A  species  of  gra^,  Ayrs.]  Inseriy 

as  sense 
J.  "  Draw  lingy  Scirpus  oespitosus,  Linn.''  Agr. 

Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  485. 
8.  Pull  Ivngy  &c.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

This  seems  indeed  the  primary  and  proper  sense. 
Isl.  Ung  erica,  parva  virgulta  proferentia  baccas ;  G. 
Andr.^p.  16?.  Lingy  in  Berwicks.>  denotes  heath  of 
die  first  year,  when  it  has  the  form  of  a  thin  long 
grass.  Afterwards  it  is  called  heather.  The  shep« 
herds  speak  of  ^'  heather-bells,  bent  and  Ung"  in 
distinction  from  each  other. 

LING  AN,  1.  Shoemaker's  thread,  S.  V.  Lingel. 
2.  A  lash  or  taw  to  a  whip,  Fife. 

This  corresponds  nearly  with  the  Isl.  term  men- 
tioned under  LingeL 
LINGAT,  s.    An  ingot ;  Fr.  Ungoi. 

"  Item  twa  lingattis  of  gold."  Inventories,  p.  10. 
To  LINGE,  Lynge,  v.  a.  To  flog,  to  beat,  Gall. 

*'  Linged,  lashed,  beaten."    Gall.  Encycl. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  connexion  with 
O.Teut.  lenss^en,  lentS'en,  solvere ;  as  we  use  the  v. 
to  Pay  metaph.  in  the  same  sense. 

LINGEL,  LiNGLK,  8.    1.  Shoemaker^s  thread.] 

Add; 

In  the  same  sense  it  occurs  in  O.E.  ^  LyngeU 
that  souters  sowe  with,  [Fr.]]  diefgros^  lignier;" 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  45.     Add  to  etymon ; 

lA.  lengia  lamina,  ssepius  coriacea  oblonga;  Hal- 
dorson. 
To  LiNGEL,  V.  a.  To  bind  firmly,  as  shoemakers 

do  leather  with  their  thread. 
Come  like  a  cobler,  Donald  MacGillavry, 
Beat  them,  and  bore  them,  and  Zinged  ^em  devedy* 

Jacobiie  Relics,  i.  102. 

LINGER,  s. 

'^  The  same  day  th0y  spoiled  my  lord  Regentis 
ludgene,  and  tuik  out  his  pottis  and  panes,  &c.  his 
linger  about  his  hous  with  sum  canabie  beddis^  al- 
beit they  were  of  little  importance."  Bannatyne's 
Journal,  p.  145. 

Apparently  the  furniture,  q.  what  hehngt  to  the 
house.  Teut. /a»gA-«n  promer^  suppeditare;  ver* 
langh,  res  necessaria. 

LINGIS,  Lings,  term.]  Add; 

According  to  Johnstone,  Gloss.  Lodbrok,  p.  59> 
Isl.  ling  is  a  termination  corresponding  to  iUs,  in  Lat 
affabt^. 

It  would  seem,  however,  in  Isl.  sometimes  to  con- 
vey the  idea  expressed  by  alongsi,  S.  alangis,  q.  by 
the  length  of  the  object  refeired  to.  Thus  baklengis 
signifies  backward;  retr<Mrsum,  Verel.  S^grufelyngis 
appears  to  suggest  the  same  idea;  q.  extended  at  one's 
full  length  on  the  belly. 

In  common  pronunciation  what  was  formerly  writ* 
ten  lingis,  or  lings,  is  softened  into  line. 

In  Dan.  it  assumes  a  different  form ;  Baglaends, 
backif/ards.  At  gaae  baglaends,  to  go  backwards,  to 
retreat,  Wolff*;  Baden  expl.  baglaends  recessim ;  and 
also  by  liggende  paa  ryggen,  reclinis ;  supinus.    The 
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termination  bunds  thus  seems  to  be  formed  firom 

laengde  longitude. 

LINGIT,  adj.    1.  Flexible,  pliant]  AM; 

This  term  includes  a  variety  of  ideas.,  length  or 
tallness,  limbemess^  and  agility>  South  of  S. 

"  Hout,' — said  auld  John,  *  try  him,  he's  but  a 
safl  feckless-like  chiel ;  I  think  ye  needna  be  sae 
feared  for  him.'  '  It  is  a'  ye  ken,'  said  another ;  *  do 
nae  ye  see  that  he's  Ungit  like  a  grew  [greyhound]], 
«-«nd  he'll  rin  like  ane ; — ^they  say  he  rins  fasted 
than  a  horse  can  gallop."  Anecd.  Pastoral  Lifi^, 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.  June  1817«  p.  248. 
8.  Thin,  lean,  wanihriven ;  especially  applied  to 

an  animal  that  is  very  lank  in  the  belly ;  as, 

^'  the  Ungit  cat.^     ^^  She^s  just  like  a  Ungit 

haddo;^  Roxb. 
LINGLE^BACE,  s.    <<  A  long  weak  back ;"" 

Gall.  Encyd. 
Ltnyng,  s.     The  act  of  measuring  land,  or  of 

fixing  the  boundaries  between  contiguous  pos- 
sessions. 

The  aocioim— persewit  be  Johne  of  Redepetih 
4^ain  the  peraonis  that  past  apone  the  lynyng  betuix 
the  said  Johne  &  Patrik  of  Balbimy  is  remittit  & 
referrit  to  the  lordis,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1484,  p.  14.  V.  Lyne,  Lyn,  v. 
To  Link,  v.  n.     To  walk  smartly,  &c]  Add; 

The  part  Unking  is  used  in  the  sense  of  active, 
agUe,  S. 

^— '^  A  man  that  can  whistle  ye  up  a  thousand'  or 
feifteen  hundred  linking  lads  to  do  his  will*  wad 
hardly  get  fifty  punds  on  his  band  at  the  Cross  o' 
Glasgow."    Rob  Roy,  iL  291. 
S.  To  do  any  thing  quickly ;  very  commonly  used 

to  denote  diligence  in  spinning;  as,  '^  She^a 

Unkin"  awa'  at  the  wheels  So.  of  S.,  GK  SibU 
To  Link  «^  v^  a.  To  do  any  thing  with  clever* 

ness  and  expedition,  S. 

— -''  She  cloutet  a'  our  duds  till  they  leiikit  like 
new  frae  the  steek,  imd  Unldl  affher  twa  hasps  every 
day."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i  109. 

The  verbs  to  lamp,  to  Ung  or  laing,  and  to  Unk,  all 
denote  ^e  action  of  the  body  in  walking,  but  in 
different  respects.  Ta  lamp  is  to  walk  rather  in  a 
prancing  mann^,  lifting  the  feet  high.  To  Ung,  or 
laing,  is  to  take  long  steps,  to  move  with  a  sort  of 
swing,  synon.  with  the  phrase  naigin  aimd.  To  Unk, 
which  is  apparently  a  frequentative  from  Ling,  is  to 
walk  with  short  and  quick  steps. 
To  LINK,  t7.  n.     To  walk  arm  in  arm,  S. 

"  Ltn^eci— Persons  walking  arm  in  arm,  are  said 
to  be  linked  or  huiked,"  i.,  e.  hooked.  Gall.  Encycl. 
LINK,  s.     A  division  of  a  peat  stack.  Gall. 

"  Links  0'  IVo/i.— »£ach  division-— is  called  a  £fii(A* 
so  the  stack  is  made  up  of  UnksJ*     Gall.  EncycL 
LINKIE,  adj.  Sly^  wagg^ ;  as,  ^^  a  linkiie  loon/^ 

Roxb. 
LiNKiE,  s,    1.  A  roguish  or  waggisli  p»:soD^  one 

much  given  to  tricks,  RoxK 
S.  A  deceitful  person,  one  on  whom  there  can  be 

no  dependance,  SvA. 

This  may  be  firom  E.  Umk ,-  as  the  term  is  often  iU 
lustrated  in  this  manner,  '^  There  are  o'er  mony  links 
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in  hit  tiil.^    But  Daa.  Unka,  smister^  is  also  used  in 
the  Mote  of  sljr,  dexterous,  crafty;"  WolE 

LINKS,  s.  fl.    Used  as  signifying  locks. 
Her  twa  rosy  lips  are  like  kamedrappit  hinney. 
Her  twa  laughing  een  amang  lads  are  uncanny ; 
Her  Unks  o'  black  hair  owre  her  shouthers  fa'  bon- 
nie.  Rem.  Nitksd.  and  Gali.  Sang,  p.  93. 

LINKTJM-TWINE,  s.    Packthread,  Aberd. 
''  His  hose  were  llnkwrn-tmne."     Old  Song. 

Perhaps  originally  brought  from  Lincoln,  like 
lAncwn  green. 
LIN-PIN,  LiNT-Piur,  *.    The  linchpin,  S.,  Lan- 

cadi. 

Stt.G.  btnta,  paxillus  axis,  Belg.  londse. 
LINS,  a  termination  common  in  S.  as  halflins, 

UindlinSf  &c    V.  Lingis. 
To  LINSH,  V.  n.     To  hop,  Dumfr.    Hence, 
LiNSH,  «.    A  hop,  ibid.    V.  Linch,  v. 
To  LINT,  V.  a.     To  lint  one's  haughy  to  sit 

down  for  a  little  while,  ShetL 

Isl.  lend-a,  sedem  sibi  figere,  pret.  lendti ;  from  the 
idea  of  reaching  land,  a  figure  borrowed  from  a  nau- 
tical life.  Dan.  lent-e,  v.  n.  signifies  to  stay,  to  tarry. 
To  LINT,  V.  n*     "  He  wadna  let  me  lint  or  I 

did  it  \"  he  would  not  let  me  rest,  or  he  would 

B've  me  no  peace,  Mearns. 
L  Su.G.  Iuf»«a,  Und^a,  cessare,  desinere. 

LINT-BELLS,  s.  fl   The  blossom  or  flower  of 
flax,  when  growing,  S. 
The  Uttle  wifie  garrulous  could  tell. 
It  was  a  towmont  auM  when  Unt  was  in  the  hdL 

Bums. 
LiVT-90(W8,  s.  The  pods  containing  the  seeds  ot 

flax,  S.     V.  Bow,  s.  2. 
LiMT-BRAKE,  s.    An  instrument  used  for  break'^ 
ing  or  softening  flax,  in  place  of  the  fluted  rol- 
lers of  the  flax-mill,  previous  to  the  operations 
of  rubbing  and  swingling,  Teviotd. 
LiNT-RiPPLS,  s.    V.  Ripple. 
LiKT-sTBAiK,  s.     ^'  A  head  or  handful  of  new 

dressed  flax  ;^  Gall..  Encycl. 
Lint-tap,  s..  As  much  flax  as  is  usually  l^dd  on 

a  rock  for  being  spun  ofl^,  S. 
LYNTH,  s.    Length ;  Aberd.  Reg.  passim. 
LINTIE,  s.     The  linnet,  S. 

'^  She  wrought  like  a  negro,  sang  like  a  Untie,  waa 
always  contented  and  cheerful."    Campbell,  ii.  75% 
LYON,  s.     The  name  of  a  gold  com  anciently 
struck  in  S. 

'^  That  thair  be  strikin  ane  new  penny  of  gold  callit 
a  Lymi,  with  the  prent  of  the  Lyon  on  the  ta  syde 
and  the  image  of  the  Sanct  Androw  on  the  tother 
syde,  with  a  syde  coif  euin  to  his  fute,  balding  the 
samin  wecht  of  the  half  Inglis  nobilL— And  that  the 
said  new  Lyon  fra  the  day  that  it  be  cryit  haue  cours 
and  sail  rin  for  vi.  s.  viii.d.  of  the  said  money,  and  the 
half  Z'^on  of  wecht-— haue  cours  for  iii..  s.  iiij.  d.  Acts 
Ja.  XL  A.  1421,  c.  34,  Ed.  1566. 

This  is  obviously  designed  the  new  lyon,  because 
a  coin  nearly  l^e  same  had  been  in  currency  from 
the  time  of  Robert  II.  There  is  this  difierence,  how« 
everj  that  on  the  coins  of  the  preceding  kings^  St. 
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Andrew  appears  extended  on  the  oxo^s,  here  he  only 
holds  it  in  his  hands.    They  differ  also  in  the  legend. 

According  to  Cardonnel,  this  coin,  because  of  the 
device,  was  also  called  the  St.  Andrew  ;  Numism.. 
Pref.  p.  28. 
To  LIP,  V.  a.    To  break  pieces  from  the  face  of 

edge-tools,  as ;  "  I've  Uppit  my  pen-knive,^ 

S. ;  evidently  from  E.  Zip,  s. 
LYPE,  s.     A  crease,  a  fold,  S.     In  lub^  id. 
Lypit,  part.  ad}.     Creased,  Aberd. 
LIPPENING,  part.  adj.  Occasional,  accidental, 

Loth. 

**  I  aye  telled  thegudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him  ; 
but  he  taks  the  tout  at  every  bit  Uppening  word." 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  312. 

This  has  no  proper  connection  with  Lippin,  Lippen, 
to  expect.  It  indeed  conveys  an  idea  rather  directly 
the  reverse.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it  has  originated 
from  A.S.  hleapende^  saliens,  exsiliens;  q.  a  word 
leaping  out  without  previous  intention  ?  IsL  hUop  is 
used  to  denote  precipitancy,  from  klaup^  currere. 
LIPPER,  a  term  used  as  forming  a  superlative. 

Thus  cattle  are  said  to  be  Upper  Jat^  when  very 

fat,  Roxb. 
LiPP£R,  adf.    1.  Leprous.}  J^M^r^,  as  s^ise 
S.  Still  commonly  usecl  with  respect  to  those  whose 

bodies  are  covered  with  the  small-pox,  measles, 

or  any  general  eruption ;  Fife. 

Lyper  is  the  orthography  of  Aberd.  Reg.  It  ia 
conjoined  with  its  synonyme  meseU. 

''The quhilkswinewes fundin Zypermesell."  V.  15. 
LIPPERJAY,  8.     A  jackdaw  or  jay,  Dumfr. ; 

perhaps  q.  leaper^ay^  from  its  perpetual  skip- 
ping. 
LIPPY,  8.    A  bumpw,  Ayrs. 

"  I'll  gie  you  a  -toast,  a  thing  which,  but  on  an  oc« 
casioQ,  I  ne'er  think  o'  minting,  and  this  toast  ye 
maun  a'  mak  a  lippy"     The  Entail,  iii.  77> 

''  He  then  held  the  glass  to  the  mistress,  and  she 
made  it  a  lippu."    R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  l60. 

Full  to  the  Up  of  the  vessel,  like  £.  Brimmer,  from. 
Brim. 

LIPPIE,  s.    The  fourth  part  of  a  peck.]  Add  ; 

Synon..  Forpet. 

The  usual  way  of  reckoning  grain  in  S.is  by  Lades^ 
Bolls,  Firlots,  Pecks,  and  Ldppies. 

This  is  also  written  leippie  in  the  oldest  example 
of  its  use,  as  far  as  I  have  observed.. 

— "  Of  quheit  nyne  bolls,  tua  firlotts,  tua  pecks, 
lua  Uppies,  half  leippie,  and  four  quarters  of  ane  half' 
hippie,"  &c.    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  Il6. 

*^  Give  each  beast  twice  a  day,  morning  and  even* 
ing, — a  Uppy  and  a  half  [[f  of  a  peck^  Linlithgow 
measure,  of  the  best  oats,  mixed  with  half  the  quan*. 
tity  of  the  bruised  peas."  Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.. 
572.     Insert,  after  extract  from  Wiclif ; 

^'  Lepe  or  basket..  Sporta.  Calathus.  Corbis^  Ca-^ 
nistrum,"  Prompt  Parv.  '*  Lepst  or  a  basket,  f  Fr.  J 
corbeille ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  44,  b.  Lepe  had  been 
also  used  to  denote  a  sort  of  fish-net.  *'  Lepe  for- 
fisshe  takyng  or  kepinge.  Nassa."  Prompt  Parv^ 
*'  Nassa,  a  pyche  or  a  fysshe  kpe."    Ort  Vocab. 

To  LIPPIN,  LXPPYK,  LttPKN-l  Read,,  v.  a.. 
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1*  To  expect,  to  look  for  with  confidence. 

Conjoin  with  this  sense  the  extract  from  Wyn- 
town,  vii.  4.  138. 

'^  Quharefore^  I  require  you,  in  my  maitt  haftlie 
maner,  to  send  to  me  your  resolut  answer  thairunto 
in  writ  with  this  berar,  that  I  may  perfitlie  under- 
stand quhat  I  may  fyppin."  Lord  Hume>  Sadler's 
Papers,  i.  599. 
Lypnyno,  g.     Expectation,  confidence.]  Jdd; 

This  was  afterwards  corr.  to  Lippinine,  as  appears 
from  an  autograph  letter  of  Q.  Mary,  l6th  July  1565. 

*'  This  we  doubt  not  hot  ye  will  do  according  to  our 
Uppinins  with  all  possible  haist."   Keiths  p.  299* 
LIPPING,  LippiN-Fow,  adj.     1.  FuU  to  the 

brim,  or  lips  of  the  vessel,  Roxb.,  Gall. 

''  Lippin-fu,  brimming  full  to  the  lips."  Gall.  Enc. 
S.  A  river  when  flooded,  is  said  to  be  lipping^ 

Mearns. 
To  LIRB,  V,  a.     To  sip,  Aberd. 

Isl.  lepra,  sorbillum,  might  seem  allied  ;  or  corr. 
from  Dan.  lU>ber  ill,  delibo^  degusto. 
LIRE,  Lyr,  Lyre,  s.     1.  The  fleshy  or  mus* 

cular  parts,  &c.]  Add ; 

The  latest  instance  I  have  met  with  of  the  use  of  the 
phrase,  bene  and  lyre,  is  in  Spalding's  Troubles,  when 
he  gives  an  account  of  that  melancholy  event,  the 
blowing  up  of  the  Castle  of  Dunglass,  i.  258. 

"  Haddington  with  his  friends  and  followers,  re- 
joicing how  they  defended  the  army's  magazine  frae 
the  English  garrison  of  Berwick,  came  altogether  to 
Dunglass^  having  no  fear  of  evil,  where  they  were  all 
suddenly  blown  up  with  the  roof  of  the  house  in  the 
air,  by  powder,  whereof  there  was  abundance  in  this 
place,  and  never  bone  nor  Ij/re  seen  of  them  again, 
nor  ever  trial  got  how  this  stately  house  was  blown 
up  to  the  destruction  of  this  nobleman,  both  worthy 
and  valourous,  and  his  dear  friends." 
3.  Lyre  signifies  the  lean  parts  of  butcher-meat, 

Ettr.  For. 
1  i  YRED,  part.  adf.  Having  some  locks  of  hair  of 

a  lighter  colour  than  the  rest,  S.B.  V.  Liabt. 
LYRE,  s.     The  Shear-water.]  Add; 

Brand  gives  the  same  account,  as  that  already  quo< 
ted,  of  the  fatness  of  this  bird. 

'*  The  Lyre  is  a  rare  and  delicious  sea-fowl^  so 
vertf  faf,  that  you  would  take  it  to  be  nhdbf  fat" 
Descr.  of  Orkney,  p.  22. 

This  quality  being  so  very  remarkable,  as  to  be 
apparently  characteristic  of  the  animal ;  may  we  not 
derive  its  name  from  Isl.  lyre,  q.  the Jal  fowl  f     V. 
the  etymon  of  Lire,  Lyr. 
LIRE,  s.   The  udder  of  a  cow,  or  other  animal, 

Aberd.     V.  Lurk. 
LYRIE,  s.  One  of  the  names  given,  on  the  Frith 

of  Forth,  to  the  Pogge. 

'^  Cottus  Cataphractus.  Pogge  or  Armed  Bull- 
head ;  Lyrie,"     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  9- 

Isl.  hlyri  is  defined  by  Haldorson^  Anarricha  marina, 
inter  lupos  marines  pinguissima.     He  adds  in  Dan. 
*'  a  kind  of  Stenhider"   Now^  the  Pogge  is  denomi^ 
nated  in  Germ.  Slein-bicker ;  Schonevelde. 
To  LIRE,  v.n.  To  contract,  to  shrivel.]  Add; 

'^  It  £the  elephant^  has  no  hair  upon  the  skin  of 
it    but  a  rough  tannic  skin,  and  lirking  throughout 
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all  its  body ;  the  trunk}  of  it  Hrks,  and  it  contracts 
ity  and  draws  it  in,  and  dilates  and  lets  it  ott^  as  it 
pleases."     Law's  Memorialise  p.  176-7. 
LiRK,  s.     2.  A  fold,  a  double.]  Add; 

The  mare^  who  look'd  both  fat  and  plump. 
And  had  no  lirk  in  all  her  leather. 
More  than  what's  in  a  full  blown  bladder/-** 
— The  mare,  1  say,  when  wind  got  vent, 
Look'd  lean  like  butchers  dogs  in  Lent 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  145. 
Inserty  as  sense 
S.  Metaph.  a  double,  a  subterfuge. 

"  It  is  the  Lord  we  have  to  do  with,  who  knowA 
how  to  seek  out  the  lirks  of  our  pretences."  M'Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  307. 

LiRKiE,  ad;.     Full  of  creases,  wrinkled,  S. 
L YSE-H  AY,  s.  "  Hay  mowed  ofi^  pasture-ground ;'' 

Gall.  Encycl. 

Lyse  is  undoubtedly  the  genitive  of  Ley  or  Lea, 
pasture  ground. 
LISK,  Leesk,  s.  The  flank,  the  groin,  S.]  Add; 

O.'E.  "  Leske.  Inguen."  Prompt.  Parv.  "  L€ske,hj 
the  belly ;  QFr.]  ayne,  i.  e.  the  groin ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii. 
F.  44,  b. 
LISLEBURGH,  s,    a  name  said  to  have  been 

given  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 

*'  About  ten  or  twelve  days  ago,  the  Queen  at  our 
request  came  to  this  town  of  Lisl^urgk,  to  give  hep 
orders  about  some  affairs  of  state,  which,  without  her 
personal  presence,  could  not  be  got  dispatched."  Lett, 
from  Privy  .^Council  of  Scotl.  to  the  Queen.*mother  of 
France,  1566,  Keith's  Hist  p.  S48. 

"  By  many  and  incontestable  evidences,  I  now  see 
that  Lisleburgh  was  the  French  appellation  for  Edin- 
burgh ;  but  why  they  came  so  to  call  it,  I  know 
not."     Note,  ibid. 

Could  the  French  think  of  giving  this  name  to  our 
capital,  q.  /*  isle  bourg,  the  island-city,  because  in  an- 
cient times,  from  the  loch  on  each  side,  it  was  nearly 
in  an  insulated  situation ;  or  from  any  supposed  re- 
semblance to  Lisle,  a  fortified  city  in  Flanders,  de- 
nominated from  the  streams  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded }  V.  Lisle,  Diet.  Trev. 
LISPUND,  s,  A  weight  commonly  used  in  Orkn. 

and  Shetl.  V,  Leshpund,  Leispuvd. 
ToLISS,  r.  n.  To  cease,  to  stop.  It  never  lisseSy 

it  never  ceases,  Roxb. 

Allied  to  Isl.  leys-a,  A.S.  lys-an,  solvere;  Dan.  fil- 
er, to  ease,  to  help,  to  relieve ;  lise,  ease,  relief^  com- 
fort. But  the  affinity  is  more  evident  from  the  A.S. 
noun,  from  which  our  v,  might  be  formed.  lAsse,  re- 
missio,  relaxatio,  cessatio;  a ''  a  slacking  or  loosing,  a 
ceasing,"  Somner.  Hence  lysing,  lesing,  lesnesse,  li- 
beratio,  **  a  loosing." 

Liss,  s.  1.  Cessation;  a  state  of  quietness,  Roxb. 
S.  It  most  commonly  denotes  an  interval  in  the 

time  of  sickness,  ibid. 
LissENS,  s.  Release,  an  interval  from  trouble ;  as, 

*^  He  has  nae  lissens  frae  the  cough  ;^  he  has  no 

cessation  in  coughing ;  the  cough  harasses  him 

without  intermission  ;^  Loth.    Leeshins,  S.A. 

I  was  at  first  diposed  to  view  this  s.  as  the  same 
with  £.  license.  But,  in  consequence  of  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  v,,  I  am  satisfied  that 
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they  must  be  viewed  as  havmg  the  same  origin.  The 
Lat  V.  indeed^  Uc-ire,  whence  Ucentia,  would  seem 
radically  the  same  with  leys^a  and  Us^an. 
LIST,  adj.    Agile. 

''  When  any  of  his  disciples  were  not  just  so  Usi 
and  brisk  as  diey  might  have  been-— he  thought  no 
shame,  even  on  die  Golf- fields, — to  curse  and  swear 
at  them,  as  if  he  had  himself  been  one  of  the  King's 
cavaliers."     R.  Gilbaize,  ii.  130. 

Chaucer  Ussed,  eased,  relieved,  is  the  only  term  I 
have  observed,  which  may  perhaps  be  allied. 
LIST,  s.     Apparently  for  Lasty  as  denodng  a 

certain  quantity  of  fish. 

«  viij  /«/ of  fysche ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535.  V.15. 
To  LIT,  V.  n.    To  blush  deeply,  to  be  suffused 

with  blushes ;  as,  ^<  Her  face  liUit ;"'  Fife. 

IsL  Ut-ati  tingor,  colorem  muto,    V.  Lit,  v.  «. 
Lit,  LiTT,  «.     1.  Colour,  dye,  tinge.]   Add\ 

2.  Dye-stuffs,  S. 

"  Lit  called  orchard  fi/,  the  barrell— xx  1."  Rates, 
A  l6ll. 

Perhaps  we  have  the  root  in  C.B.  Uvrv  color,  whence 
Uitvydd  tinctor,  our  liUtar, 
LiTSTAR,  LiTSTER,  s,    A  dvcr,  &c.  S.]    Add; 

This,  I  find,  is  also  O.E.  *^  JLilstar.  Tinctor.  LU'» 
tinge  of  clothe.    Tinctura."    Prompt.  Parv.    The  v, 
was  also  in  use.  "  Litlifn  clothes.  Tingo."     Ibid. 
LiTTiNG-LEiD,  8,     A  vcssel  uscd  by  dyers. 

*^  Ane  gryt  Uiting  kid  price  tuenty  poundis,  ane 
litill  lilting  Ldd  price  sax  poundis,  ane  masar  of  sil- 
uer."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

At  first  view  one  might  suppose  that  this  had  been 
called  a  leidjLS  being  formed  of  lead.  But  this  origin 
seems  very  doubtful,  as  Teut.  laede  signifies  capsa, 
cista,  theca,  loculus»  arcula. 

•LITANY,*.  Along  unmeaning  effusion,  Aberd. 
To  LITCH,   w,  a.    "  To   stnke  over;''  Gall. 

Encycl.     Perhaps  corr.  from  E.  Leash. 
To  Lyte,  v.n.  To  nominate,  to  propose  for  elec- 

tion ;  the  term  always  implying  that  there  is  an 

opportunity  given  of  preferring  one  to  another. 

"  The  saidis  provest,  baillies,  and  counsell  fsall^ 
nominat  and  li/te  thrie  personis  of  the  maist  discreit^^ 
godlie,  and  qualifeit  personis  of  euerie  one  of  the 
saidis  fourtene  craftis,  maist  expert  hand  lawbora- 
ris  of  thair  aw  in  craft ; — and  euerie  craft  be  thame 
selfBs  furth  of  thir  names  sail  elect  a  persoun  quha 
salbe  thair  deacone  for  that  yeir.**  Acts  Ja.VI.  1584, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  S62. 

LITE,  s,  Synon.  with  Sfuirn,  Aberd.  V.  Loit. 
LITH,  *.     1.  A  limb,  S.]   Add; 

Lyth  or  lyrome.  Membrum. — Lythfro  hfth.  Mem- 
bratim.'^  Ptompt  Parv. 

3.  A  division  in  any  fruit ;  as,  ^'  the  lith  of  an 
Granger,'' — "  of  an  ingan,"  &c.  S. 

4.  The  rings  surrounding  the  base  of  a  cow's  horn, 
M.  Loth. 

"  The  horns  of  the  Mysore  cow  are  without  an- 
nulets, or  litks  as  we  cdl  them."    Agr.  Surv.  M. 
Loth.  p.  155. 
To  Lith,  v.  a.  To  separate  the  joints,  &c.]  Add; 

Isl,  tid-a,  articulatim  dividere,  deartuare. 
To  LITHEj^  v.a.    1.  To  soften,  &c,l   Add; 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  this  is  tne  original 
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idea  of  A.  Bor.  kalh^  '*  ceasing,  intermission ;"  espe- 
cially as  Ray  gives  this  example,  "no  leath  rfpaiti;" 
i.  e.  I  apprehend,  no  mitigation.  He  very  unnaturally 
derives  it  from  the  word  "  leave,  no  leaving  of  pajn.** 
Coll.  p.  44.  This  may  also  be  the  origin  ojf "  Lathe, 
ease  or  rest,"  ibid.  p.  43,  which,  with  more  verisimi- 
litude, he  deduces  from  A.S.  latian  differre,  tardare, 
cunctari. 

3.  Applied  to  water,  when  thickened  by  mud. 

"  Old  colliers  and  sinkers — ^report  that  the  pro- 
gress made  in  sinking  through  hard  stone  was  so  very 
slow,  that  the  coalmaster  frequently  inquired  if  the 
sinkers  were  lything  the  water,  that  is,  making  it 
of  a  thick  and  muddy  colour  by  their  operations." 
Bald's  Coal-trade  of  S.  p.  IS. 

Lythe,  adj.    Of  an  assuaging  quality.]]  Add; 

"  Lythe,  soft  in  felinge.  Mollis.  Leuis."  Prompt. 
Parv. 

Lythie,  (zdj.    Warm,  comfortable,  S. 
There,  seated  in  a  lythie  nook. 

You'll  tent  my  twa-three  lammies  play  ^ 
And  see  the  siller  burnie  crook. 

And  list  the  laverock's  sang  sae  gay. 

Campbell,  ii.  68. 
Lythie,  Lythy,  adJ,    Thickened  or  mellowed ; 
as  applied  to  broth  or  soup,  Teviotd.  V.  Lythe,^ 
V.  a.,  to  soften. 
This  is  the  how  and  hungry  hour. 

When  the  best  cures  for  grief^ 
Are  cogfous  of  the  lythy  kail. 
And  a  good  junt  of  beef. 

Watty  and  Madge,  Herds  Coll  ii.  1 98. 
''  I  am  a  bit  of  aleech  mysel :  He  maun  be  cockered 
up  wi'  spice  and  pottages,  strong  and  lithy"  Tour- 
nay,  p.  289. 

LiTHiN,  s.  A  mixture  of  oatmeal,  and  sometimes 
of  milk,  poured  into  broth  for  mellowing  it,  S. 
LITHE R,  ad/.     Lazy,  sleepy,  Ett.  Fpr. 

Su.G.  lat,  Isl.  latur,  piger. 
LiTHERLiE,  adv.    Lazily,  ibid. 

"  I  hurklit  liiherlye  down,  and  craup  forret  alang 
on  myne  looffis,"  &c.  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  41.  V.  Lidder^ 
LITHER,  adj,  A  llther  sky^  a  yielding  sky,  when 
the  clouds  undulate,  Roxb. 
Perhaps  merely  the  £.  adj.,  as  signifying  pliant 
LYTHOCKS,  s.  pk     "  A  mixture  of  meal  and 
cold  water  stirred  together  over  the  fire  till  they 
boil ;  applied  to  tumours,  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken. 
This  may  be  formed  from  Lythe,  to  soften  to  mel- 
low, q.  V.  with  the  addition  of  the  termination  ock, 
so  common  in  the  West  of  S.,  as  expressive  of  dimi- 
nution.    It  however  nearly  resembles  the  A.S.  v. 
lithewaeC'Un,  to  become  mellow.     Lithewac  is  used 
as  an  adj.,  signifying  pliant,  flexible. 

LITHRY,  s.     A  crowd.]  Add  ; 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Ladry. 

As  this  term  is  also  pronounced  Leiihry,  and  is. 
much  used  in  Aberdeenshire,  it  has  been  said  that 
it  was  '^  originally  derived  froi»  Leiih  of  Hart^ 
hill,  and  his  clan,  who  were  a  very  violent,  rude,  an 
quarrelsome  people."  But  according  to  this  rule  of 
derivation,  n\any  other  northern  clans  must  have 
given  rise  to  terms  of  a  similar  signification. 
•LITIGIOUS,  adj.     1.  Prolix,  tedious  in  dis. 
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course ;  a  metaph:  use  of  tlie  tertn^  among  tbe 
volgar,  borroired  from  the  procrasdnatiioa  of 
courts  of  ]a!Wj  Lotfa. 
S.  Vindictive ;  also  pron.  Latigiom^  Aberd. 
LITIS,  s,pl.     Strifes,  debates ;  Lat.  lites, 

— *'  That  the  kingis  hienes  gar  wryte  his  lettrez 
to  baith  the  said  prelatis,  exhorting  and  praying' 
thame  to  leif  thair  contentiounis^  litis  and  pleyis  con- 
trare  till  vtheris  now  mouit^  and  dependand  betuix 
thame  in  the  court  of  Rome."  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1493, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  232. 

LiTiscoNTESTATiouNE,  s.  This  term  properly 
ngnifies  that  state  of  a  case,  in  which  both  par« 
ties  having  been  fully  heard  before  a  judge^  it 
is  understood  that  l>oth  agree  that  he  should 
give  a  final  decision. 

'^  Jame  Spark  protestysthatRechert  Watsounbe 
exemmyt  or  liliscontestatioune  be  maid  in  the  said 
causs."  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16,  p.  601.     Or,  before. 

LITSALTIS,j.oZ. 

^'  Ane  mekill  leid,  ane  litill  leid,  tua  litsaltis,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  1 9. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  read  litfallis,  or  UtfaUii,  q. 
Jots  for  lit,  or  dye-stuffs  ;  as  the  phrase,  "  ane  Ui 
Jait,"  occurs  elsewhere.  V.  21. 
JLYTT,  s.     A  list  used  in  the  nomination  of  per- 
sons with  a  view  to  their  being  elected  to  an 
office ;  the  same  with  Leei^  q.  v. 
*'  Anent  the  lytU  to  be  Baillies,  they  sail  not  be  di- 
videt  nor  casten  in  four  ranks, — ^bot  to  be  chosen  in« 
differently,  ane  out  of  the  twelff  lyiU,"  &c.     Blue 
Blanket,  p.  114. 
To  Lytt,  v.  a.     To  nominate. 

**  That  nane  have  vote  in  lytting,  voiting,  electing^ 
&c.,  but  the  persons  hereafter  following. — There- 
after the  saids  Provest,  &c.  shall  nominat  and  lytt 
three  persons  of  the  maist  discreet,  godly  and  qua* 
lified  persons — of  the  saids  fourteen  crafts."     IbidL 

E114.  116. 
ITTAR,  8. 

'^  Item  half  a  Uttar  of  crammosie  velvot  freinyeit 
with  gold  and  silk."  Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  146« 

Apparently  a  sort  of  bed  carried  by  horses,  a  horse- 
litter  for  travelling  ;  Fr.  Uiierey  Uctiere,  from  Uet^  a 
bed,  Lat.  lectins. 

LITTERSTANE,  s.    A  stone  shaped  into  the 
form  of  a  brick,  about  two  feet  in  length,  and 
one  foot  in  other  dimensions,  Aberd. 
**  The  stones  are  called  litter  stones,  because,  be- 
fore the  roads  were  formed,  they  used  to  be  carried 
in  a  Utter  to  the  builders,  and  were  sold  at  fourpence 
each,  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  wall ;  Agr.  Surv. 
Aberd.  p.  57. 
LITTLEANE,  a.    A  child.]  Add ; 

Hamilton  writes  this  as  a  compound  term ;  **  The 
declaration— of  thy  wordis  lichtens,  and^ewis  trew 
intelligence  to  the   lyiil  anes" '   Facile  Traictise, 

p.  eg. 

LITTLE-BOUKIT,  ad/.  1.  Small  in  aze,&c.] 

V.    BOUKIT. 

The  carlings  Maggy  had  so  cleuked— 
They  made  her  twice  as  little  bouked, 

Farbes's  Dominie  Deposed,  p.  S7* 
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LnTLEJ[>INNER,  s.    A  moniel  takeain  the 

morning  before  0oiiig  tawork,  Teviotd.,  Loth. 
LITTLE.GUDE,  J.     The  devU,  Ayrs. 

^-*^  The  mim  maidens  nowadays  have  delivered 
themselves  up  to  the  LUtie^gtide  in  the  diape  and 
glamour  o'  novelles  and  Thomson's  Seasons."  The 
Entail,  ii.  284. 

^  The  LitOe^gude  was  surely  busy  that  night,  for  I 
thought  the  apparition  was  the  widiow."  The  Steam* 
Boat,  p.  301. 

''  Neighbours  began  to— >wonder  at  what  could  be 
the  cause  of  all  this  running  here  and  ridkig  there, 
as  if  the  litllegude  was  at  his  heels."  Asnab  of  the 
Parish,  p.  384. 

LITTLER,  comp.  of  Little ;  kss^  S.B. 
Littlest,  superl.  Least,  ibid. 

LITTLE  WORTH,  adj.    Worthless ;  a  term 
often  applied  to  a  person  who  has  a  bad  charac- 
ter, and  is  viewed  as  destitute  of  moral  princi^t' 
pie,  S.     He's  a  littletoorth  body  or  creature. 
*'  He  returned  for  answer  that  he  would  not  come 

to  a  stranger. — He  defended  himself  by  saying,  *  He 

had  once  come  to  a  stranger  who  sent  for  him ;  and 

he  found  him  a  Uttle  worth  person."  Boswell's  Jour« 

nal,  p.  62,  65. 

The  phrase,  though  not  used  in  a  composite  form^ 

occurs  m  E.     Hence  it  is  said,  Prov.  x.  20.    *'  The 

heart  of  the  wicked  is  UttU  worth.** 

LiTTLEwoBTH,  8.  This  term  is  used  substantive* 
lyin  Dumfr.;  as^He'salittlezporffu  V.  Muc^ls- 

WOETH. 

LITTLIE,  adj.    Rather  little,  Loth. 

It  is  not  sJways  used  in  this  sense.  For  the  ex<« 
pression,  unco  littlie,  is  sometimes  used. 

Perhaps  formed  ^om  the  A.S.  v.  lytUg-^an^  to  A%* 
crease.     That  ic  hftUge,  ut  decrescam ;  Lye. 

To  LIVER,  r.  a-     To  unload.]  Add; 

"  If  any  of  that  victuall  shall  happin  to  be  Uvered 
within  their  bounds— that  they  also  detaine  and  sease 
the  victuall,"  &c.  ActsCha.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VIII.  6l. 
LIVER,  adf.     Lively,  sprightly,  Teviotd. ;  the 

same  with  Ddiver. 
LIVER-CRUEE,Liv£B-cBooK,  s.  Aninflam. 

mation  of  the  intestines  of  calves,  Roxb. 

"  Calves,  during  the  first  three  or  four  weeks,  are 
sometimes  seized  with  an  inflammation  in  the  inte»- 
tines,  provincially  caUed  livcT'Crook  or  ttrings.  It 
is  attended  with  a  strangury,  and  seldom  cured." 
Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  149. 

LIVERY-MEAL,  s.  Meal  given  to^servants  a» 

a  part  of  their  wages,  S. 

*'  About  the  time  of  the  Union,  the  common  day's 
wages  of  a  labourer  were  from  5d.  to  6d.  per  day. 
When  Itvery^meal  was  given,  ft  pecks  or  l6  lb.  weight 
per  week,  seems  to  have  been  ^  ways  the  fixed  quan- 
tity. Those  ploughmen,  who  did  not  live  in  the  far^ 
mer's  house^  had,  besides  their  liverv'meal,  6^  bolls 
per  annum,  and  4d.  per  week>  unaer  the  name  of 
kitchen  money .**  P.  AUoa,  Stat.  Ace.  viii.  6S6,  N. 

Fr.  livr^e,  the  "  delivery  of  a  thing  that's  given ; 
and  (but  lesse  properly)  the  thinff  so  given.-— J^ 
lAvrSe  des  Chanoines,  their«-daily  allowance  in 
victuals,  or  in  money."   Cotgr.    Hence  L.B.  Uvraa 
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used  in  a  similar  sense.     Uber^a,  pnebitio,  is  sjr- 

non. 

LIXIE,  s.  The  female  who,  before  a  Fenny- 
bridal,  goes  from  place  to  place  borrowing  all 
the  spoons,  knives,  forks,  &c.  that  may  be  ne« 
cessary  for  the  use  of  the  company,  Ang.  She 
is  entitled  to  her  dinner  gratis,  as  the  payment 
of  her  services.     L.B.  lix-are^  mundare? 

LIZ,  Lizzie,  Leezie,  $.  Abbreviations  of  the 
name  Elizabeth^  S. 

LOAGS,  8.  pi.  Stockings  without  feet,  worn  by 
the  labounng  classes  during  summer,  Stirlings., 
South  of  S. ;  LogSf  I^th. ;  synon.  Hoeshins, 

H^'re  gaun  withouten  shoon  or  boots^ 
But  slorpin  loags  about  your  coots. 

Hogg's  Scoi.  Pastor  alt,  p.  17* 
LOALLING,  8.    Loud  mewing,  Teviotdale. 

— **  They  were  agreeably  surprised  with  the  hal^ 
ling  of  cats ;  which^  upon  making  their  appearance 
OD  the  floor^  were  all  transmogrified  into  women." 
Edin.  Mag.  June  1820,  p.  bS^. 

A  word  perhaps  transmitted  from  the  Danes  of 
Northumbria ;  Dan.  laU-er,  "  to  sing,  as  a  child  go- 
ing to  sleep,  to  sing  lullaby/'  Wolff;  also  hiUrcr; 
IsL  lalUa,  id.  Lat  lall^re.  V.  the  etymon,  of  Lilt. 
LOAMY,  adf.   Slothful,  inactive,  Loth.   Synon. 

lojfy  S.B. 

Old  Belg.  lome,  tardus,  piger ;  Kilian.    Perhaps 
both  this>  and  Teut  loen,  nomo  stupidus,  insulsus, 
have  a  common  origin  with  Loy,  q.  v. 
LOAN,  Lone,  Loaking,  8.  1.  An  opening  be- 

tween  fields.]  Add; 

Hence  the  pmrase  a  hale  loan  of  kye^  i.  e.  all  the 
cows  belonging  to  a  farm,  S. ;  all  the  mOch*cows  be- 
ing assembled  in  the  loan, 

Kimmer  can  milk  a  haU  loan  qfJcT^e^ 
Yet  sit  at  the  ingle  fii'  snug  an'  fu'  dry. 

''  She  possessed  a  sympathetic  milking  peg  which 
could  extract  milk  from  any  cow  in  the  parish."  Re- 
mains of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  291. 

Mr.  Cromek  here  gives  an  account  of  the  means 
used  for  restoring  milk,  when  ''  the  sly  Guidwyfe 
compounded  with  the  mother  of  cantrips  for  her  fude 
loan  qfkye*' 

Cumb.Xffc^nm  is  rendered^e;  Gl.  Relph.  "Looan^ 
or  looamn,"  id.  Grose. 
LoAKiNG-DYKE,  8.   "  A  Wall,  commonly  of  sods, 

dividing  the  arable  land  from  the  pasture;^ 

Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  148. 
LoAN-soup,  8,    A  draught  of  milk  given  to  a 

stranger  who  comes  to  the  place  where  the  cows 

on  a  farm  are  milked ;  milk  fresh  from  the  oow,S. 

'^  You  are  as  white  as  a  loan  soup,"  S.  Prov.  **  Spo- 
ken to  flatterers  who  speak  you  fa4r>  whom  the  Scots 
call  WhiU  Folk."  Kelly,  p.  371. 

**  Milk  given  to  strangers  when  they  come  where 
they  are  a  milking,"  N.  ibid. 

'^  In  the  mutual  declarator  of  property  between 
Mr.  George  Wilson  of  Plewlands  and  George  Dun- 
das  of  that  ilk,  concerning  the  right  of  a  loaning, — 
found  Dundas's  disposition  to  Plewlands,  being  of 
the  same  tenantry,  lying  on  the  east  and  west  side 
of  the  loaning,  it  could  not  include  or  comprehend 
the  same."    Fountainh.  SuppL  Dec.  iv.  £d€* 
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8.  In  some  towns  it  is  used  to  denote  a  narrow 

street,  S.  like  E.  Lane. 
LOAN,  Lone,  8.     Provisions. 

"  It  concerns  his  Majesty's  lieges — to  repair  when 
and  where  he  thinks  fitting,  upon  48  hours  adver- 
tisement, with  15  days  lone.  These  are  therefore  to 
require  and  command  you, — to  be  in  readiness,  and 
prepared  with  1 5  days  provision." — "  Ilk  heritor  to 
furnish  his  prest  men  with  40  days  loan,  and  arms 
conform."  Spalding,  i.  115.  248  ;  also  1 16,  ii.  2S4« 

Spalding  elsewhere  gives  us  a  curious  and  particu- 
lar account  of  the  equipment  of  the  troops  raised,  in 
Aberdeen,  as  part  of  the  army  of  the  covenanters, 
who  went  to  join  General  Lesly  in  £ngland,  A.  1644. 

"  Ilk  soldier  was  furnished  with  twa  sarks,  coat, 
breeks,  hose  and  bonnet,  bands  and  shoone,  a  sword 
and  musket,  powder  and  ball  for  so  many,  and  other 
some  a  sword  and  pike,  according  to  order ;  and  ilk 
soldier  to  have  six  shilling  every  day  for  the  space 
of  40  days,  of  loan  silver ;  ilk  twelve  of  them  had  a 
baggage  horse,  worth  50  pound,  a  stoup,  a  pan,  a 
pot  for  their  meat  and  drink,  together  with  their  hire 
or  levy  or  loan  money,  ilk  soldier  estimate  to  10  dol- 
burs."  Troubles  in  S.  ii.  150. 

It  seems  properly  to  signify  wages,  pay ;  Germ. 
lohn,  id.  Teut  loon,  Su.G.  loen,  merces,  from  laen^, 
to  give.    V.  Laen,  Ihre,  p.  SO. 

To  LOAVE,  v.a.l.  To  expose  for  sale,  Lanarks. 
This  is  probably  an  old  Belgic  word  in  our  coun- 
try ;  as  it  exactly  corresponds  to  mod.  Belg.  loov^en, 
*'  to  ask  money  for  wares,  to  set  a  price  on  goods,  to 
rate ;"  Sewel.   Teut.  lov^en  am  te  verkoopen,  (i.  e.  with 
a  view  to  sale,)  indicare,  aestimare,  pretium  statuere 
rei  venalis.     Kilian  views  it  as  an  oblique  sense  of 
lAm-en,  laudare ;  as,  according  to  Horace,  he  praises 
his  goods,  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  them.     Hence 
looer,  Belg.  loover,  "  an  asker  of  money,"  and  heving, 
"  asking  of  money  for  wares." 
2.  To  lower  the  price  of  any  thing  in  purchasing, 
to  offer  a  smaller  price  than  has  been  asked ;  as, 
"  What  did  ye  mak  bjloavin^  my  beast?^  Loth. 

LOBBA,  8.     The  same  with  Lubba,  q.  v. 

"  On  the  berry  heather  and  lobba  pastures  they 
f sheep^  are  at  their  prime  from  five  to  seven  years 
old."     Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  46. 

LOBSTER-TOAD,  the  Cancer  Araneus.     V. 
Deep-sea-crab. 

To  LOCAL,  V.  a.    To  apportion  an  increase  of 

salary  to  a  minister  among  different  landhold- 

ers,  S. 

— ^'^  And  anent  thair  prouision,  to  bcall  sufficient 
stipendis,  and  augmentatioun  of  thair  present  sti« 
pendis,  and  assignatioun  furth  of  the  thriddis  be  the 
takkismen  of  teyndis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed. 
1816,  p.  34. 

^-''  Where  that  quantum  is — locaUed  or  propor« 
tioned  among  the  different  landholders  liable  in  the 
stipend,  it  is  styled  a  decree  *'  of  modification  and 
locality."     Erskine's  Inst.  B.  ii.  T.  10,  §  47. 

'^  Worthy  Dr.  filattergoul  was  induced,  from  the 
mention  of  a  grant  of  lands, — ^to  enter  into  a  long  ex- 
planation concerning  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
teind  court  in  the  consideration  .of  such  a  clause, 
which  had  occurred  in  a  process  for  locaUing  his  last 
augmentation  of  stipend."    Antiquary,  ii.  93. 
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Locality,  s.  1.  The  apportioning  of  an  increase 
of  the  parochial  stipend  on  the  landholders,  ac- 
cording to  certain  rules,  S. 
"  The  whole  tithes  of  the  parish  out  of  which  the 
stipend  is  modified^  are  understood  to  be  a  security 
to  the  minister,  till,  by  a  decree  of  locality ^  the  pro- 
portions payable  by  each  landholder  be  ascertained. 
—After  a  decree  of  locality,  no  landlord  is  liable  in 
more  than  the  proportion  that  he  is  charged  with  by 
that  decree."  Erskine's  Inst,  ut  sup, 
2.  Used  also  in  relation  to  the  liferent  of  a  widow,  S, 
"  The  term  locality  is  also  applied  to  such  lands  as  a 
widow  has  secured  to  her  by  her  contract  in  liferent. 
These  are  said  to  be  her  locality  lands."  Bell's  Diet. 
LOCH,  LouGir,  s,  2.  An  arm  of  the  sea,  S.lAdd; 
**  There  are,  in  several  parts  of  the  Highlands, 
winding  hollows  between  the  feet  of  the  mountains 
whereinto  the  sea  flows,  of  which  hollows  some  are 
navigable  for  ships  of  burden  for  ten  or  twenty  miles 
together,  inland :  Those  the  natives  call  locks  or  lakes, 
although  they  are  salt,  and  have  a  flux  and  reflux, 
and  therefore,  more  properly  should  be  called  Arms 
of  the  Sea."  Burt's  Letters,  ii.  206,  207. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
E.  Lave,  to  throw  out  water,  or  to  throw  it  up,  has 
been  derived  from  Lat.  lav-o  to  wash.  The  v.  to  lave, 
as  used  in  S.,  properly  signifies  to  throw  water,  in  the 
way  of  dashing  it  on  the  face,  or  any  other  object. 
It  includes  the  idea,  both  of  copiousness,  and  of  force; 
and  is  most  probably  allied  to  Isl.  laav-ar,  fluit,  flue- 
titat ;  as  denoting  the  motion  of  the  waves,  or  their 
dashing  on  the  rocks.  Ecke  laav-ar  urn  steinin  ;  Non 
adfluit  unda  scopulo.  Hence  Laug-r  primarily  sig- 
nifies liquor  fluens.  Hence  also  laug^a  lavo,  abluo ; 
lat^,  lavatio^  ablutio.  The  term  loch,  lough,  as  ap- 
plied to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  may  thus  have  originally 
meant  a  body  of  flowing  water. 

LOCHABER  AXE,  s.     A  sort  of  halbert  of  a 
large  size,  having  a  strong  hook  behind  for  lay- 
ing hold  of  the  object  assaulted,  S. 
"  That  they  be  furnisched  with  halbert,  Lockwaher 
axes,  or  Jedburgh  staffes  and  swordis."     Acts  Cha. 
I.  1642,  Ed.  1814,  VI.  43. 

"  Our  hero  set  forth, — accompanied  by  his  new 
friend  Evan  Dhu,  and  followed  by  the  gamekeeper 
aforesaid,  and  by  two  wild  Highlanders,  the  attend- 
ants of  Angus,  one  of  whom  had  upon  his  shoulder 
a  hatchet  at  the  end  of  a  pole,  called  a  Lochaber  axe" 
Waverley,  i.  238. 

**  I  have  had  great  loss  on  the  death  of  my  wor- 
thy auld  friend,  Serjeant  M'Fadigen,  of  the  town- 
guard,  which  is  all  destroyed,  with  it's  fine  Lochaber^ 
fljref,  which,  sure  enough,  was  a  great  ornament  to  the 
city."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  89. 

It  is  evident  that  in  Moray  this  is  viewed  as  a  Da- 
nish instrument.  For  Mr.  Douglas,  town-clerk  of 
Elgyn,  in  1643,  asserts  that — there  were  only  aucht 
score — able  bodied  men — in  the  town; — and  of  these 
only  fourscore  could  be  furnished  with  muscattis 
^muskets^,  pickes,  gunnis,  halberds,  Densaixes  or 
Lochaber  aixes"     V.  Statist.  Ace.  V.  p.  16,  N. 

The  opinion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  province  is  of 
considerable  weight ;  as  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
fact  had  been  handed  down,  from  the  time  that  the 
Danes  had  a  temporary  settlement  in  their  country, 
that  their  invaders  used  weapons  of  this  description. 
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The  name  of  this  instrument  has  been  varied  in 
different  countries  and  ages,  according  to  the  fiuicy 
of  the  people,  or  their  ideas  as  to  these  who  first  used 
it.  In  Iceland  it  had  been  viewed  as  of  Roman  ori- 
gin. For  Gudra.  Andr.  explains  atgeir,  securis  Ro- 
mana,  adding  in  Sw.  ein  hellebord,  a  halbert  This 
name  is  formed  from  geir,  a  sort  of  hooked  sword,  a 
scimitar,  also  a  spear,  and  at^a  tingo,  colores  induco, 
properly  cruenio  ;  as  denoting  the  execution  done  by 
this  weapon,  q.  a  weapon  died  with  gore.  A.S.  aetgar 
is  undoubtedly  the  same  word ;  defined  by  Lye,  ge- 
nus teli,  also  framea.  Somner  calls  it  a  javelin  or 
short  kind  of  spear. 

It  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  properly  a  Goth, 
weapon.  It  might  receive  its  vulgar  name,  as  having 
been  borrowed,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lochaber,  from 
the  Norwegians  who  settled  on  the  north-west  coa8t> 
or  from  the  Scandinavians  while  they  possessed  the 
Hebudae.  But  the  weapon  itself  does  not'  seem  to 
have  been  Celtic. 

'^  Gildas  mentions  that  the  Picts  had  a  kind  of 
hooked  spears,  with  which  they  drew  the  Britons 
down  from  the  battlements  of  the  wall  of  Gallio. 
Such  spears  were  used  among  the  Scandinavians  ; 
and  Bartholin  gives  us  a  print  of  one  found  in  Ice- 
land. Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  describing  the  Gothic 
princes,  says,  Muniebantur  lancets  uncatis"  Pinker- 
ton's  Enquiry,  i.  374,  375. 

The  drawing  referred  to  as  given  by  Bartholin^ 
faces  p.  364  of  his  Antiq.  Danic  The  hook  strongly 
resembles  that  of  the  Lochaber  axe,  but  the  side,  cor-^ 
responding  to  the  hatchet,  does  not  project  sufficient- 
ly. V.  Densaixes. 
LOCHAN,  s.     A  small  lake.  Gall. 

The  rumour  spreading  round  the  lochan. 
The  cause  could  not  be  told  for  laughin, 
How  brithers  pingled  at  their  brochan. 

And  made  a  din.    Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  36. 

''  In  the  depth  of  the  valley,  there  is  a  lochan  (the 
diminutive  of  lock),  of  superlative  beauty."  Mrs. 
Grant's  Superstitions,  i.  266. 

Corn,  laguen,  a  lake ;  Ir.  lochan,  a  pool. 
LOCHDEN,  s.     The  name  given  to  Lothian. 

The  vulgar  name  is  Louden. 

"  Nixt  to  the  merches  Pichtland  bordereth,  now 
termed  Loc/zderi.— The  same  river  devydeth  againe> 
from  Lochden,  a  countrie  quhair  ar  many  tounes,  as 
Dumfermling,  Coupar,"  &c.  Pitscottie's  Cron.  In- 
trod.  xvi.  The  word  may  have  been  written  Lotkden, 
LOCH-LEAROCK,  s.  A  small  grey  water- 
bird,  seen  on  Lochleven;  called  also  a  Whufikr. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  the  lavrock  or  lark  of  the 
lake. 
LOCHM AW,  s.     A  species  of  mew. 

**  Larus,  a  lock-maw."  Wedderbum's  Vocab.  p.  16. 
LOCE9  ^.     A  small  quantity,  &c.]  Add; 

"  The  expression  lock  for  a  small  quantity  of  any 
readily  divisible  dry  substance,  as  com,  meal,  flax, 
or  the  like,  is  still  preserved,  not  only  popularly,  but 
in  a  legal  description,  as  *  the  lock  and  gowpen,'  or 
small  quantity  and  handfiil,  payable  in  thirlage  cases, 
as  in  town  multure."  Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  2S,  N. 
LOCKANTIES,  Lockintkb,  ifUerj.  Expres- 
sive of  surprise,  equivalent  to  **  O  f  strange  [^ 

Ayrs. ;  perhaps  q.  lacJc-a-day. 

*'  Lockanlies  !  that  sic  guid  auld  stoops  o'  our  kin« 
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tra  language  sould  be  buriet"  Edin.  Mag.  Apr.  1 82 1  > 
p.  35^, 

''  Lockintee  I  -O  strange !"  GL  Pickcn. 
LOCKER,  s.  A  ranunculus,  Tweedd.,  Selkirks. 

The  name  of  the  Ranunculus  nemorosus  in  Scania, 
a  province  of  Sweden,  is  luck.  In  West-Gothl.  it  is 
called  Hiot//ocW  ;  perhaps  from  lock,  v.  Su.G.  lyck-a, 
as  ''the  flower,  during  rain,  is  carefully  shut;"  Linn. 
LOCKERB  Y.   A  Lockerby  lick,  a  severe  stroke 

or  wound  on  the  face. 

"  A  great  number  were  hurt  in  the  face,  which 
was  called  a  Lockerby  lick,  especially  the  laird  of 
Newark :  Maxwell  was  all  mangled  in  the  face,  and 
left  for  dead."     Moyses'  Mem.  p.  221. 

If  the  phrase  was  not  formerly  in  use,  it  must 
have  had  its  rise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  action 
referred  to  taking  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Lockerby. 
LOCKERIEyO^/.  Rippling;  applied  to  astream, 

Roxb. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  allied  to  Isl.  hlick^  curvamen, 
q.  forming  curves ;  or  to  Dan.  lok^  a  curled  lock. 

LOCKET,  s.     The  effect  of  belching,  what  is 
eructed. 

Ben  ower  the  bar  he  gave  a  brocht. 
And  laid  about  them  sic  a  locket  ; 
With  eructavit  cor  meum. 
He  hosted  thair  a  hude  full  fra  hira. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androisj  Poems  \6th  Cent.  p.  313. 
At  first  view  I  was  disposed  to  render  this  by  the 

common  S.  phrase  a  lock  o*t,  a  *^  quantity  of  it"  But 

I  find  that  it  must  be  an  old  A.S.  word,  from  UKcet" 

an  •eructare;  Lye. 

LOCKFAST,  LoKFAST,  a^.    Properly  secured 

by  bars  and  locks. 

"  In  respect  the  said  gudis  was  in  a  lockfast  house, 
so  that  the  oBBcaris  could  not  cum  at  them,  ordanis 
the  four  Baillies,  &c. — ^if  need  beis  to  make  open 
doors,  and  take  out  the  same  gudis."  Acts  Town- 
Counc.  Edin.  A.  1560.  • 

Lockfast  Irvmes,  instruments  of  whatever  descrip- 
tion that  are  under  lock. 

"  And  gif  neid  beis,  to  make  oppin  durris  and 
vther  lokfasi  Iwmes,  and  to  vse  his  Maiesties  keyis 
to  that  effect"   AcU  Ja.  VI.  1 592,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  56l . 
LOCK-HOLE,  s.     The  key-hole,  S.B. 
LOCKING-TREE,  s. 

The  lockin*  tree  wyne  he  did  fiing. 
And  owre  the  bam  did  throw't 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  79* 

Qu.  if  the  rung  used  as  a  bar  for  the  door  ? 
LOCKMAN, «.   The  public  executioner.]   Add^ 

after  1.  16.; 

"  The  Provost  and  Baillies  of  Edinburgh,  as  She- 
riffs within  themselves,-^do  judge  Alexander  Cock- 
bum  their  Hangman  or  Locksman  within  three  suns, 
»-for  murdering  in  his  own  house  one  of  the  licensed 
Blue-gown  beggars,"  &c.     Fountainh.  i.  I69. 

"  £ockman — hangman,  so  called  from  the  small 
Quantity  of  meal  (Scotticd,  hck)  which  he  was  enti- 
tled to  take  out  of  every  boll  exposed  to  market  in 
the  city.  In  Edinburgh  the  duty  has  been  very  long 
commuted ;  but  in  Dumfries,  the  finisher  of  the  law 
still  exercises,  or  did  lately  exercise,  his  privilege, 
the  quantity  taken  being  regulated  by  a  small  iron 
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ladle,  which  he  uses  as  the  measure  of  his  perqui- 
site."    Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  23,  N. 
LOCUMTENENT,  s.     Lieutenant 

— **'  The  furnissing  of  thei  fy fty  men  that  suld  pas 
to  the  locumtenent  to  Elgene  for  resisting  of  the  Ilis 
men."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  154-3,  V.  18. 

— '^  That  passis  to  Innemess  to  the  locumtenent 
for  the  tyme."     Ibid. 
LOCUS,  s.   Ashes  so  light  as  to  be  easily  blown 

about,  Dumfr. 

C.B.  llrvch,  dust  or  powder,  from  llw,  that  which 
has  aptitude  of  motion;  Owen. 
LODDAN,  s.     A  small  pool,  Gall. 
*'  Loddans,  small  pools  of  standing  water."  Gall.  £nc. 

This  is  evidently  Gael,  lodan,  ''  a  light  puddle," 
Shaw ;  a  dimin.  from  lod,  a  puddle,  whence  lodaigh' 
am,  to  stagnate.  Isl.  Ion  signifies  stagnum,  lacunar, 
and  lon-ar  stagnat,  vel  stagni  scatet,  G.  Andr. ;  but 
I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  affinity. 
LODISMAN,  s.  A  pilot  V.  Ledisman. 
LODNIT,  Ladnit,  pret.   Laded,  put  on  board. 

"  That — thair  be  takin  be  the  customer  of  the 
porte  wheir  the  goodis  &c.  ar  embarkit,  ane  bond  or 
obligatioun — ^by  the  maister  of  the  schip  and  the  fac- 
tour  or  pairtie  that  hdnit  the  goodis. — ^We  the  foir- 
saidis^-hes  schippit  and  ladnit  at  the  porte  of  Leith," 
&c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1607,  Ed.  1814,  p.  370. 
To  LOFT,  V.  a.  To  lift  the  feet  high  in  walk- 
ing, Ettr.  For. 

Dan.  hefi-er  to  heave  or  lift  up. 
LOFTED  HOUSE,  a  house  of  more  stories  than 

one,  S, 

"  The  chief  and  his  guest  had  by  this  time  reached 
the  house  of  Glennaquoich,  which  consisted  of  Ian  nan 
Chaistel's  mansion,  a  high  rude-looking  square  tower, 
with  the  addition  of  a  Iqfied  house,  that  is,  a  building 
of  two  stories,  constructed  by  Fergus's  grandfather, 
when  he  returned  from  that  memorable  expedition, 
well  remembered  by  the  western  shires,  under  the 
name  of  the  Highland  Host."     Waverley,  i.  298. 

This  seems  to  have  been  anciently  denominated  a 
Iqflkouss,  as  in  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  I6. 

Loft  house,  Aberd.,  still  denotes  the  upper  part  of 
any  building,  used  as  a  warehouse ;  or  the  whole 
building,  the  loft  of  which  is  thus  appropriated. 
LOGAN,  8.     LA  handful  of  money,  or  any 

thing  else,  thrown  among  a  mob  or  parcel  of 

boys,  so  as  to  produce  a  scramble,  Aberd. 
2.  The  act  of  throwing  in  this  manner,  ibid. 

Isl.  hgan  signifies  abalienatio,  from  loga  alienare, 
to  give  away,  to  part  with. 

But  perhaps  we  should  rather  trace  it  to  Gael,  la* 
gan,  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  or  lamhagan  ^vaganj^ 
handling,  groping;  CB./Zafv,  lamv,  the  hand,  whence 
fcw-f,  to  handle,  and  gan  capacity,  gan-u  to  contain. 
To  Logan,  v.  a.     To  throw  any  thing  among  a 

number  of  persons,  for  a  scramble;  to  throw 

up  any  thin^,  which  is  kept  as  property  by  him 

who  catches  it,  ibid. 
LOGG,  adj.     Lukewarm,  Gall. 

"  Loggwater,  lukewarm  water."     Gall.  EncycL 

Gael,  luighe  signifies  a  cauldron,  a  kettle.  But  it 
seems  to  be  rather  a  corr.  of  the  first  syllable  of  the 
£.  word.    y.  Lew. 
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To  L06GAB,  V.  n.  To  hang  loosely  and  large- 
ly, Dumfr.    V.  Loggabs. 
L0G6ARS,  s.pl     Stockings  without  feet,  tied 

up  with  garters,  and  hanging  down  over  the 

ancles,  Dumfr.     V.  Loags. 

C.B.  llodrau  host,  Uawdyr  trowsers.  - 
LOGGERIN\  adj.     Drenched  with  moisture, 

Dumfr.     Locherin  (gutt.)  id,,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Originally  the  same  with  Laggery  and  Laggerit. 
IsL  laugur  thermae^  baths.  With  the  ancient  Goths 
Saturday  was  denominated  Laugurdag,  because  they 
were  accustomed  to  bathe  on  this  day. 
LOGS,  J.  ph  Stockings  without  feet.  V.  Loags. 
LO Y,  adj.    Sluggish.]    Add ; 

This  is  merely  Sicamb.  toy,  &c. 

It  has  the  same  sense  in  Shetl.  signifying  lazy.  We 
may  add  Wthe  etymon^  Isl.  lui  lassitudo ;  Haldorson. 

LOICHEN  (gutt),  9.     A  quantity  of  any  soft 

substance,  as  of  pottage,  flummery,  &c.,  Ayrs. 

Gael,  lochan,  a  little  pool^  or  lake ;  leaghan,  liquor; 
Uf^,  a  marsh ;  and  lagan,  flummery ;  may  all  have 
had  a  common  origin^  as  denoting  what  is  in  a  state 
of  moistness. 
LOYESTER,  a,     A  stroke,  a  blow,  Buchan. 

Isl.  loslinn,  verberatus^  percussus.  This  is  the  part 
pa.  of  liost^a  ferire^  verberare.  Hence^  lysterhoegg,  a 
stroke  with  a  stick  given  from  above. 
LOYNE,  8.  Used  for  S.  Laany  LonCy  an  opening 

between  fields. 

— ->''  And  all  and  sundrie  mures^  mossis,  waist 
ground,  comoun  wayes,  loynes,  and  vthers  comoun- 
ties,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  94. 
LOIT,  8.     1.  A  spirt  of  boiling  water,  ejected 

from  a  pot  by  the  force  of  the  heat.  Gall. 

"  LoUs,  those— drops  which  leap  out  of  pots  when 
they  are  boiling,  and  «ca«c7  those  persons  seated  round 
tlie  ingle"     Gall.  Encycl. 

C.B.  llodfv,  spirting  or  squirting,  Uodtvy,  a  spirt,  a 
squirt;  Utvd,  ejected. 
ft.  Any  liquid  suddenly  thrown  out  by  the  sto* 

macn,  and  falling  on  the  ground,  Dumfr. 
LOKADAISY,  inteiy.    Used  as  expressive  of 

surprise.  Loth.,  Berwicks. 

It  is  merely  a  corr.  of  £•  alack^a^-day.  Johns,  views 
alack  as  a  corr.  of  ala8.  I  can  offer  nothing  more 
satisfactory.  Junius,  vo.  Ala8,  gives  Belg.  ey-lacey. 
But  I  suspect  that  it  is  an  erratum  y  as  I  can  find  the 
term  nowhere  else.  Roquefort  derives  O.Fr.  las,  lasse, 
alas,  from  Lat  lass-us,  fatigued. 
LOKE,  interj.  Used  both  as  expressive  of  sur- 
prise and  of  gleesomeness,  Loth.,  Clydes.,  Roxb» 

This  might  be  viewed  as  changed  from  E.  aUxk, 
were  it  not  frequently  used  in  the  form  of  an  irre- 
verent prayer.  Lake  keep  me,  &c.,  which  plainly  shews 
that  it  is  a  corr.  of  the  divine  name  Lord.  It  is  cu- 
rious, that  those  who  have  introduced  this  mode  of 
expression,  should  have  accidentally  hit  on  the  name 
of  one  of  the  false  deities  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. 
This  is  Loke,  whose  attributes  nearly  resemble  those 
of  the  evil  principle  of  the  oriental  nations.  He  pro- 
duces the  great  serpent  which  encircles  the  world, 
viewed  by  some  as  an  emblem  of  sin.  He  is  also  the 
parent  o^Hda  or  Death,  and  of  the  ^olfFenris,  that 
is  to  attack  the  gods,  and  destroy  the  world.  V. 
Mallef  s  North.  Antiq.  76 


LOKFAST,a<^'.  Secured  by  a  lock.  V.Locxfast. 
LOLL,  8.     1.  An  idle  inactive  person,  a  slug- 
gard, Aberd. 

Ere  he  could  change  th'  uncanny  lair. 

And  nae  help  to  be  gi'en  him. 
There  tumbled  a  mischievous  pair 
O'  mawten'd  Mis  aboon  him. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  150. 
This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  £.  y.  to  loll,  to 
lean  idly,  which  Johns,  oddly  inclines  to  trace  to  the 
reproachful  term  Lollard.     Serenius  refers  to  Sw. 
luU-a  as  synon.  with  the  £.  v.,  rendering  it  by  Lat 
inniti.     Su.G.  lolla  signifies  foemina  fatua  ;  Fenn. 
Udli  impolitus,  Gr.  Barb.  AivA-a<  stolidus.     Isl.  hlUa 
lente  moveri,  loll  motus  remissus ;  G.  Andr.    Hal« 
dorson  renders  the  latter,  segnities,  tardatio ;  loil^-a 
segniter  agere ;  and  lollari  ignavus,  mentioning  £. 
Lollard  as  a  cognate  term. 

2.  In  the  West  of  S.  the  term  loO  is  applied  to 

human  excrement.  A  great  lolly  magna  merda. 

To  LOLL,  V.  n.   To  emit  a  wild  sort  of  cry,  as  a 

strange  cat  does ;  to  mew  loudly,  to  caterwaul, 

Roxb.,  Berwicks. 

*'  To  Loll,  to  howl  in  the  manner  of  a  cat."  Gl.  Sibb. 

V.  LOALLINO. 

LOME,  Loom,  8.     1.  An  utensil  or  instrument 

of  any  kind,  &c.]  Add; 

Thus  it  is  used  to  denote  a  head-piece. 

"  Ay,  ay,'  answered  Lord  Crawford ; '  I  can  read 
your  handwriting  in  that  cleft  morion — Some  one 
take  it  from  the  lad,  and  give  him  a  bonnet,  which, 
with  its  steel  lining,  will  keep  his  head  better  than 
that  broken  loom.'*    Q.  Durward,  ii.  107. 
2,  A  tub  or  vessel  of  any  kind,  &c.1  Add; 
The  tott'ring  chairs  on  ither  clink,-— 
The  ^0001^,  they  rattled  i'  the  bink. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  15; 
LOMON,  8.  A  leg,  Aberd. ;  pron.  with  a  liquid 

sound,  q.  Jyomon.    V.  Leomen. 

Isl.  himma,  magna  et  adunca  manus. 
LOMPN YT,  part.  pa.l  Add  to  etymon ; 

It  is  singular,  that  the  Gael,  retains  the  same  word 
with  that  in  Isl.,  only  with  a  slight  change  of  the 
vowel :  Lonn,  timbers  laid  under  boats  in  order  to. 
launch  them  the  more  easily,  Shaw. 
LONE,  8.     An  avenue,  an  entry  to  a  place  t>r 

village,  S. 

In  this  sense  it  nearly  corresponds  with  £.  lane, 
*'  a  narrow  way  between  hedges."     In  S.,  however, 
the  lone  is  often  broad.     V.  Loan. 
LONE,  8.     Provision  for  an  army.     V.  Loan. 

•  To  LONG,  V.  n.  This  v.  occurs  in  a  sense  in 
which  I  have  not  observed  it  in  E. ;  to  be- 
come weary. 

*'  Galat.  6.  chap.  9.  vers,  he  speakes  this  matter 
more  planely.  Let  vs  not  wearie  in  doing  good,  and 
he  addes  to  the  promise,  we  shall  reape  the  frute  of 
our  good  deeds  in  our  own  tyme,  if  we  long  not,  but 
go  forward  ay  to  the  end."  Bollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  297^ 

I  have  not  met  with  this  use  of  the  v.  except  in 
Dan.  laeng-er;  "  to  be  weary,  to  be  tired ;"  Wolff. 

•  LONG,  adv.  An  elliptical  form  of  expression 
occurs  in  Scottish  writmg,  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served in  E.  This  is  hng  ioy  evidently  for^ 
'^  long  to  the  tkne^  referred  to. 
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"  All  this  telles  vs  in  that  great  day  what  glorie 
and  honour  the  faithfullministerB  of  Christ  shall  haae, 
for  they  shall  shine  as  starres  :  byde  a  little  while^ 
it  is  not  hng  to."     RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  34. 
To  LONGE,  V.  n.     To  tell  a  fair  tale,  to  make 

a  flattering  speech,  Ayrs. 

C.B.  Uun-iaw,  to  fabricate. 
LONGEIT,  pret. 

One  aliane  come  frome  beyond  the  s6 
-^LongeU  with  me  suppoiss  that  I  be  peur. 

CMelbie  Sow,  v.  527- 

If  this  be  the  reading,  it  signifies,  tarried,  sojourn- 
ed;  A.  S.  long'tan  taedere,  or  rather  leng-ian  prolon- 
gare.     But  it  may  be  read  hugeit,  lodged ;  Fr.  log' 
er,  O.Fr.  huge,  barraque  de  planche,  Roquefort. 
LONGIE,  *.     The  Guillemot,  Shetl 

"  CoUymbus  Troile,  (Linn.  Syst.)  Longie,  Lom- 
givie  of  Pontoppidan,  (Nat  Hist.  P.  11.  p.  82.)  Guil- 
lemot.  Foolish  Guillemot,  Sea-Hen."  Edmonstone's 
Zetl.  iL  276. 

Evidently  a  corr.  of  the  Norw.  name.  In  Norw. 
it  is  also  called  Langivie,     Penn.  Zool.  p.  410. 

LONGUEVILLE,  s.     A  species  of  pear,  S. 

**  The  IjongueviUe  is  very  generally  spread  over 
the  northern  part  of  Britain,  where  aged  trees  of  it 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  monasteries." 
Neill's  Hortic.  Edin.  Encycl.  p.  211. 

Old  Reid  writes  it  LongamL 

"  D  warfe  pears  on  the  quince :  but  no  pear  holds 
well  on  it  that  I  have  tryed,  save  Red  pears,  Achans, 
and  LongaviL"    Scots  Gard'ner,  p.  88. 
LONYNG,  s*     1.  A  narrow  inclosed  way,  S, 

I  find  the  word  lonyng,  used  in  this  sense,  so  early 
as  the  year  1446. 

"  Thai — ^gaf  furth  the  marchis  and  meris  betwix 
the  said  lands  debatabile,  in  maner  as  folowis,  that 
IS  to  say,  A  hnyns  lyand  throw  the  mur  betwix  twa 
aid  stane  dykes ;  begynnand  at  the  merkate  gate  ly- 
and  to  Aberdene,  and  extendand  to  the  hicht  of  the 
hill  at  the  south  end  of  the  der  [f.  deer]  dyke." 
Cartul.  Aberd.  Macfarlan's  Transcript,  p.  8.  V.Loan. 
S.  The  privilege  of  having  a  common  through 

which  cattle  pass  to  or  return  from  the  places  of 

pasture,  S. 

— '^  Alse  to  appoint  manssis  and  gleibis — ^with  pas- 
turage^ ^oggage,  fewall,  faill,  devet,  lonyng,  frie  ische 
and  entrie."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  400. 

LONACHI£S,LoNNACHs,«.  jp/.  1.  Couch-grass, 

Triticum  repens,  Linn.,  S.B. 

"  Couch-grass,  (here  called  Lonachies),  in  several 
varieties,  is  very  apt  to  introduce  itself  into  the  ge- 
nerally free  and  gravelly  soil  of  this  county,"    Agr. 
Surv.  Kincard.  p.  376. 
2.  Used  also  to  denote  couch-grass,  as  gathered 

into  a  heap  on  the  fields,  for  being  burnt ;  synon. 

with  WracJCj  Meams. 

As  this  is  also  called  Dog^s-grass,  allied  perhaps 
to  GaeL  luan,  a  dog,  a  grey-hound.  We  might  con- 
jecture that  the  latter  part  of  the  word  had  been 
fonned  from  acais  poison,  because  eating  of  this  plant 
makes  dogs  vomit. 
LONKOR,  s.   <<  A  hole  built  through  dykes,  to 

allow  sheep  to  pass  ;^  Gall.  EncycT. 

Most  probably  from  C.B.  Unmd  also  Uwng,  the 
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gullet    Llong^  from  the  same  fountain,  signifies, 
'*  opening  a  passage ;"  Owen. 

To  LOO,  V.  a.     To  love.     V.  Luf,  v. 
LOOF,  8.  1.  The  palm  of  the  hand;  pi.  hoves,  V. 

LUFE,  LuiF,  s. 
LooF-BANE,  s.     "  The  centre  of  the  palm  of  the 

hand  ;"  (Jail  Encycl. 
Outside  of  the  Loof  ;  the  "  back  of  the  hand ; 

i,  e.  rejection  and  repulse  ;*"  Gl.  Antiq. 
LooFY,  s.     A  stroke  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 

S.     V.  under  Lufe,  Luif,  s. 
LooFiE,  s.    A  flat  or  plane  stone,  resembling  tlie 

palm  of  the  hand.  Gall. 

''  Loofie  Channel  sianes.     When  curling  first  be- 
gan, it  was  played  by  flat  stones,  or  loqfies  ;  these  ar^ 
yet  to  be  found  in  old  lochs."    Gall.  Encycl. 
liOOFiEs,  8,ph  ^^  Plain  mittens  for  the  hands  ;^  ib. 
LOOKIN'-ON,  j?ar^.jpa.  Waiting  the  exit  of  one, 

of  whose  recovery  there  is  no  hope ;  as,  "How's 

John,  ken  ye?''  " Deed,  he's  sae  vera  bad,  they're 

just  hoktrC  on  'im,"  Teviotd. 
A.S.  on-loc'ian,  intueri. 
LOOKIN'-TO,  s.  A  prospect,  in  regard  to  what 

is  future^  Roxb. ;  synon.  To-look,  S.     As  "  a 

gude  hokirC'io.'^ 
To  LooL,  V.  n.  To  sing  in  a  dull  and  heavy  man. 

ner,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  K  ▼.  to  LuU,    V.  the 
etymon  of  Lilt,  r. 
LOOM,  s.     Mist,  fog,  Gulloway. 

"  This  word  [^Jjumtning'^  and  loom,  a  mist  or  fog, 
are  of  kindred."  Gall.  Encycl.  V.  Lummino.  It  haa 
been  conjectured,  however,  that  the  adj.  may  be  al« 
lied  to  the  £.  sea-phrase,  to  Loom,  to  appear  large  at 
sea ;  or  Loom-gale,  a  fresh  gale. 
Loomy,  adj.  Misty,  covered  with  mist,  Galloway. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  not  a  word  of  general  use. 
-—Whiles  glowrlng  at  the  azure  sky. 
And  homy  ocean's  ure,  &  c.    GalL  Encycl.  p.  SSS. 
LOOP,  8,  1.  The  channel  of  any  running  water, 

that  is  left  dry,  when  the  water  has  changed  its 

course,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

This  term  is  of  very  ancient  and  general,  use  as 
denoting  the  course  of  a  stream ;  Isl.  hlaup,  Dan.  h- 
ben;  Teut  loop  curs  us,  from  loop^en,  currere,  fluere; 
hop  der  Hvieren,  alveus  fluvii,  fossa  per  quam  labitur 
fliimen;  Kilian. 
2.  Pi.  Loop8f  the  windings  of  a  river  or  rivulet, 

Lanarks. ;  synon.  Linksy  Crooks, 

It  seems  to  be  used,  in  Galloway,  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  singular. 

'^  He  frequented  the  hop  of  a  burn  much  ;  this 
was  an  out-of-the-way  nuik."  Gall.  Enc.  vo.  Heron. 
LOOPIE,  adj.     Crafty,  deceitful,  feci  Add ; 

*'  When  I  tauld  him  how  this  loopy  lad,  Allan  Fair- 
ford,  had  served  me,  he  said  I  might  bring  an  action 
on  the  case."     Redgauntlet,  iii.  £06. 
LOOSSIE,  adj.   Full  of  exfoliations  of  the  cuti- 
cle of  the  skin  ;  applied  to  it  when  it  is  covered 

with  dandriff*,  Roxb.,  Peebles. 

Evidently  from  Luss,  although  differently  sounded. 
LOOT,  pret.     Permitted ;  S.  from  the  v.  to  Z^  ; 

«  Zroo^,  did  let  j''  Gl.  Shirr. 
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LOOTEN,  part,  pa*  of  the  same  v.    V.  Luit. 
LOOTIN  0\  i.  e.  o/J  esteemed.  HeHl be  nae  mair 
lootin  o\  he  will  not  henceforth  be  held  in  esti- 
mation, Lanarks.  V.  Let,  v,  n.  To  reckon,  &c. 
LOOVES,  tf.pZ.     Palms  of  the  hands.  V.  Lufe. 
"  The  spirit  o'  mortal  life — has  been  departed  frae 
her  carcase  this  slrickin  hour.     The  foul  fiend  has 
entered  into  the  empty  tabernacle,  and  is  e'en  worlu 
ing  a'  the  wicked  pranks  whilk  we  now  witness,  sic 
as  the  spreading  o'  looves,  and  tlie  rowing  o'  een,  and 
these  mute  benedictions  whilk  pass  wi'  simple  fowk 
for  certain  signs  o'  holiness."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug. 
1820,  p.  513. 

This  refers  to  the  strange  superstition  which  pre- 
vails in  some  parts  of  S.,  although  it  assumes  diffe- 
rent forms.  For,  while  it  is  here  supposed  that  the 
devil  may  for  a  time  be  permitted  to  animate  the 
corpse  of  one  newly  dead,  others  believe  that  the  spi- 
rit of  the  departed  may  be  recalled  by  the  immode- 
rate grief  of  the  survivors.  This  is  viewed  as  not 
only  causing  great  suffering  to  the  departed,  but  as 
exposing  the  disobedient  mourners  to  danger  of  bo- 
dily harm  from  the  person  recalled. 
To  LOPPER,  V.  n.     To  coagulate.  South  of  S. 

V.  Lappeb. 
LOPPER-GOWAN,  s.     The  yellow  Ranuncu- 
lus whicli  grows  by  the  sides  of  streams,  Clydes. 
Whether  this  name  has  any  relation  to  the  plant 
being  ever  used  as  a  substitute  for  rennet,  I  cannot  say. 
LORN,  8.     The  Crested  Corvorant,  Shetl. 

"  Pelecanus  Cristatus,  (Linn,  syst.)  Lorn,  (Huid- 
laaring  of  Pontoppidan)  Crested  Corvorant."  £d- 
monstone's  Zetl.  ii.  250. 

Lorn  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
Norw.  name  given  by  Pontoppidan. 
To  LOS,  Lois,  r.  a.  To  unpack ;  applied  to  goods 
of  merchandise. 

^'  The  conseruatour  sail  not — admit  onye  cocquet, 
—except  the  mercheandis,  &c.  euerieane  of  thame, 
befoir  the  lousing  of  onie  of  thair  gudis,  mak  faith — 
that  he  hes  na  forbiddin  gudis,  &c.  And  gif  thai  los 
onie  gudis  and  geir  cumand  frome  Scotlande  befoir 
the  geving  of  the  said  aithe, — it  salbe  lesum  to  the 
conseruatour  to  arreist  the  said  schipe.'*  Acts  Ja.  VL 
1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  137.  V.  Loss  and  Louse. 
LOSANE,  8»  A  lozenge  or  rhomboidal  figure. 
-*''  On  the  vther  syde  ane  losane  with  ane  thrissill 
on  euery  nuke  in  forme  of  a  croce,  with  this  circum* 
scriptioun,  Oppidum  Edinburgi."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  15^3, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  48. 

"  Item  ane  uther  dyamont,  ground  oure  with  /b- 
sanU,  ennamelit  with  the  freir  knott."  Inventories) 
A.  1542,  p.  66, 

This  is  the  same  with  the  vulgar  term  Lozen,  q.  v. 

To  LOSE  THE  HEAD,  to  suffer  a  diminution 
of  strength,  South  of  S. ;  a  metaph.  apparently 
borrowed  from  the  vegetable  world. 

L0SEL,J.  ExpL  "idle rascal, worthless  wretdi."] 
Add; 
It  is  apparently  used  in  a  softer  sense,  by  a  Scottish 

writer  of  the  17th  century^  as  if  equivalent  to  £.  lout 

or  clown.    But  perhaps  he  uses  it  improperly. 
^'  If  Cnichi,  or  Knight,  in  our  old  Saxon  English, 

be  interpreted  a  servant,  as  James  and  S.  Paul  were, 
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6f  God  and  Christ,  how  soon  might  the  rude  swahie, 
the  country  lossel,  the  clownfsh  boor,  the  whistling 
plowman  the  earthy  drudge,  6nd  out  a  way  for  no* 
bilitating  his  family,  and  gentilizeing  of  himself,  in 
observing  the  rules  and  orders  belonging  to  the  badge 
and  profession  of  the  gospel  ?"  Annand's  Mysterium 
Pietatisj  p.  94. 

LOSH,  a  corruption  of  the  name  Lord;  some- 
times used  as  an  inter),  expressive  of  surprise, 
wonder,  or  astonishment,  and  at  other  times  ut- 
tered as  an  unwarrantable  prayer  for  the  divine 
keeping,  S. 

Losh  man !  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch. 

Bums,  Epistle  to  a  Taylor. 
It  assumes  a  variety  of  forms ;  as,  Loshie,  LosMC" 
me,  Loshie-gosfiie,  Lostie,  Aberd. 

"  St.  Andrews. — Our  citizens  have  long  been  cele« 
brated  for  loyalty.  Not  content  with  the  festivities 
of  St.  George,  the  12th  of  August  is  also  observed  as 
the  birth-day  of  our  liege  Sovereign.  *  Zosk/  quoth 
a  clown  in  the  fair,  as  his  astounded  ears  were  sa- 
luted with  the  din  of  bells,  •  wha  ever  heerd  o'  the 
like  o'  a  man  born  twice  in  a'e  year  ?'  *  Whisht 
man,'  quoth  his  companion,  *  ilka  man's  no  a  king." 
Dundee  Advertiser,  Aug.  14,  1823. 

LOSH-HIDE,  perhaps  the  skin  of  a  lynx. 
*'  Losh  hides  the  piece — S,  s."    Rates,  A.  I67O. 
Sax.  losse.  Germ,  lucks,  lynx,  lupys  cervarius. 

LOSIN,  part.  pa.  "  Ane  new  sark  losin  with  blak 
werk  ;*"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

To  LOSS,  V,  a.  To  unload,  applied  to  a  ship.  In 

the  same  sense  it  is  now  said  to  liver^  S. 

"  All  horsemen  and  footmen  went  furth  doun  to 
Leyth  to  the  tossing  of  the  said  bark,  which  incon- 
tinent was  broght  vp  to  the  castell  efler  their  loss* 
ifig."     Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  147. 

Belg.  loss-en  to  unload.  Geduurig  Idssen  en  laaden, 
to  unload  and  load  continually ;  Sewel.  From  the 
form  of  the  word,  it  seems  originally  the  same  with 
that  which  signifies  to  loose.  But  in  Su.G.,  Uus^a  is 
to  load,  lassa  of,  and  af-lassa,  to  unload,  from  lass, 
vehes,  a  load;  Isl.  hlas,  id.  whence  hless-a  onerare. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  the  Belg.  term  is  radically 
different 
LossiKG,  s.  The  act  of  unloading.  V.  the  v.   In 

the  passage  quoted  above,  the  8,  also  occurs. 

— "  Went  furth — to  the  tossing  of  the  said  bark." 

LOSSIEjflrd;.  Applied  to  braird.ov  thefirst  shoot- 
ing of  gram,  fields  of  grain,  pulse,  &c.  in  which 
there  are  vacancies  or  empty  spots ;  as,  **  A 
lossie  braird  ;*"  **  The  corn-Iatf  is  unco  losste  tlie 
year;*"  Clydes. 

LossiKEss,  s.  The  state  of  being  lossie^  ibid. 
C.B.  lloeS'i  to  eject,  to  throw  out,  Itoesawg,  having 

a  throwing  out;  Teut.  los,  loos,  vacuus,  inanis. 

*  LOT,  s.  A  certain  quantity  of  grain,  generally 
the  twenty-fifth  part,  given  to  a  thrasher  as  his 
wages,  S.A. 

*'  Where  the  allowance  to  the  thrasher  was  either 
a  proportion  of  the  produce,  known  by  the  name  of 
lot,  generally  a  twenty-fifth  part,  or  when  he  was 
paid  in  money,  at  so  much  per  boll,  the  temptation 
to  do  work  in  a  slovenly  manner  was  so  great,  that 
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a  quantity,  perhaps  double  of  what  was  required  for 
aeed,  was  lost"     Agr.  Surv,  Ro&b.  p.  75. 
To  LOTCH,  V.  n.    To  jog;  applied  to  the  auk- 
ward  motion  of  one  who  rides  ungracefully, 
South  of  S, ;  Hotchy  synon. 
Flandr.  Ints-en  is  given  by  Kilian  as  of  the  same 
signification  with  loier^en,  which  he  renders,  vacil- 
lare,  to  wag  from  side  to  side. 
LOTCH,  LoATcif,  s.  A  corpulent  and  lazy  per- 
son ;  as,  a  muckle  lotcJi,  Lanarks. 
"  Loatck,  corpulent  person."  Ayrs.  GL  Surv.  p.  692. 
This  seems  nearly  allied  to  £.  lout,  '*  a  mean  auk- 
ward  fellow ;  a  bumpkin ;  a  clown  ;*  Johns.  O.Teut. 
loeU,  homo  agrestis,  insulsus,  bardus,  stolidus.  Teiit 
hUs-en  signifies  to  loiter.     Su.G.  heisker,  tardus. 
LoTCH,  o^^'.     Lazy,  Ayrs. 
LOTCH,  *.   A  handful  or  considerable  quantity 
of  something  in  a  semi-liquid  state;  as,  "  a  lotck 
of  tar,"*  Ettr.  For. 
LOUCHING,  ©ar^.^r.     Bowing  down]  Add; 
Isl.  loek-a  signifies  demittere.   Thus  loeka  halan  is 
applied  to  a  dog  when  hanging  his  tail. 
LOVE-BEGOT,  s.    An  illegitimate  child,  S.A. 
"  Down  came  this  Malcolm,  the  love^begoi,"  &c. 
Antiquary.     V.  LouN,  adj,  sense  6. 
LOVE-DOTTEREL,  s.     That  kind  of  love 
which  old  unmarried  men  and  women  are  seized 
with.  So.  of  S. ;  from  Dotter^  to  become  stupid. 
LOVE  IT,  LoviTE,  LoviTT,  a  forensic  term  used 
■  in  charters,  dispositions,  proclamations,  &c.  ex- 
pressive of  the  royal  regard  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons mentioned  or  addressed,  S. 
It  is  properly  the  part  pa,,  signifying  beloved ; 
but  it  is  used  as  a  9,  both  in  singular  and  plural. 

"  To  his  Majesties  Lm^itt  m'  Alexander  Belsches 
of  Toftis,"  &c.  "  To  his  hienes  louUtis  schir  Alexr 
Leslie  now  of  Balgonie  kny^ — and  dame  Agnes 
Renton  his  spous/'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V. 
532.  538. 

''  We — ^haue  in  fauouris  of  our  Louittis  the  prouest 
and  maisteris  of  Sanctandrois  for  ws  and  our  sue- 
cessouris  perpetuallie  declarit/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  106. 

A.S.  lufad,  ge-lufad,  dilectus. 
LOVENS,  LovENENs,  inter}.     An  exclamation 
expressive  of  surprise ;  sometimes  with  eh  pre- 
fixed, as.  Eh  lovenSy  Roxb. 
LovEAKEKDiE,  ifiterj.     The  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding term,  Galloway. 

^  LaveanefuUe/  an  exclamation,  O !  strange."  Gall. 
Encycl. 

Lovenentu  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ettr.  For.  and 
Tweedd. 

It  may  perhaps  be  a  relique  of  A.S.  Leofne,  Do- 
mine  ;  or  allied  to  leof trend,  gratus,  acceptus,  q.  leqf' 
wend  us,  "  make  us  accepted."  In  the  latter  form,  it 
might  seem  to  conjoin  the  ideas  of  life  and  death ; 
from  A.S.  leof-an  vivere,  and  ende  daeg,  'dies  mortis. 

LOVERIN-IDDLES,  inferj.    Viewed  as  a  sort 
of  minced  oath,  similar  to  Losh!  expressive  of 
astonishment  at  any  thing,  Roxb. 
A.S.  hlqford  in  hf/deU,  q.  Lord,  have  us  in  hiding! 
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LOVERS-LINKS,  s.  pi.  Stone-crop,  Wall  pen- 

nywort,  Kidneywort,  an  herb,  Sedum,  Roxb. 
LOVE-TRYSTE,  s.     The  meeting  of  lovers, 

Dumfr. 

"  All  things  change  that  live  or  grow  beside  thee, 
from  these  breathing  and  smiling  and  joyous  images 
of  God  running  gladsome  on  thy  banks  to  the  decay- 
ing tree  that  has  sheltered  beneath  its  green  boughs 
the  love-trystes  of  many  generations."  Blackw.  Mag. 
July  1820,  p.  874. 
LOVITCH,  adj.     Corr.  from  E.  lavish,  Fife, 

Lanarks. 
LOUN,  LowNE,  LowEN,  a^,  %  Sheltered.]  Add; 

'^  See  ye  not  the  well-affected  people  seeking  the 
lee  and  lotven-side  of  the  house,  and  drawing  to  it 
with  all  their  might?"    M.  Bruce's  Lectures,  p.  12. 

Hence  the  substantive  used.  West  of  £.  '^  Lun, 
under  cover  or  shelter.  Under  the  lun  or  Utve  of  a 
hedge."  Grose.  Lewe  is  completely  synon.,  being 
merely  A.S.  hleo,  hleow,  umbraculum,  apricitaa;  also, 
asylum,  refugium;  and  corresponding  to  our  Le,Lib^ 
q.  V.  Le  and  Lewe  more  nearly  resemble  the  primi- 
tive word;  while  Laun  and  Lun  are  formed  from  the 
derivative ;  as  will  more  fully  appear  from  the  ety- 
mological part  of  this  article.     Give,  as  sense 

5.  To  be  hwn,]  Add; 

6.  Used  in  relation  to  concealment,  as  when  any 
report,  or  calumny,  is  hushed,  S.  ^^  Keep  that 
lown^  be  silent  about  that  matter,  do  not  di- 
vulge it  to  any  one,  Dumfr. 

"  Sir  Richard  wi'  the  red  hand,  he  had  a  fair  oflR- 
spring  o'  his  ain,  and  a'  was  hmnd  and  quiet  till  his 
head  was  laid  in  the  ground.  But  then— down  came 
this  Malcolm,  the  love-begot,  wi'  a  string  o'  lang^ 
legged  Highlanders  at  his  heels,  that's  aye  ready  for 
ony  body's  mischief,  and  he  threeps  the  castle  and 
lands  are  his  ain  as  his  mother's  eldest  son,  and  turns 
a'  the  Wardours  out  to  the  hilL"   Antiquary,  ii.  242. 

I  have  some  hesitation,  however,  whether  the  word, 
as  used  in  tliis  sense,  be  not  radically  different.  It 
has  great  appearance  of  affinity  to  Su.G.  loen-a  occuU 
tare,  which.  Hire  informs  us,  anciently  was  written 
hlaun^a,  synon.  with  laegga  a  hen,  also  signifying  to 
conceal.  This  must  be  a  very  old  word,  as  Ulphilas 
uses  analaugn  in  the  sense  of  hidden,  and  galaugn" 
jan  to  hide. 

7.  Metaph.  applied  to  tranquillity  of  state,  habits, 
or  mode  of  life. 

''  But  do  you  think  your  brother  will  like  Nether- 
place  ?    It  will  be  oure  Unon  for  him.'   *  The  lowner 
the  better  for  one  who  has  led  his  life/'    M.  Lynd- 
say,  p.  270. 
To  Speak  lowne,  to  speak  with  a  low  voice,  as 

in  a  whisper,  Galloway. 

I  rede  ye  speak  lowne,  lest  Kimmer  should  hear  ye ; 

Come  sain  ye,  come  cross  ye,  an'  Gude  be  near  ye. 

Remains  ofNilhdale  Song,  p.  60. 

*'  Do  not  mention  his  name,'  said  the  widow,  press- 
ing his  lips  with  her  fingers,  '  I  see  you  have  his 
secret  and  his  password,  and  I'll  be  free  with  you. 
But — speak  lound  and  low. — I  trust  ye  seek  him  not 
to  his  hurt."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  278. 
LouN,  LowN,  s.  1,  Tranquillity  of  the  air,  S, 
2.  Tranquillity  in  a  moral  senses  S* 
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''  But  the  hwn  of  that  time  was  as  a  het  day  in 
winter."     R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  6S, 
S.  A  shelter ;  as,  **  the  lozon  o'  the  dike,  S. 
LouNLiE,  LowNLY,  odv.    1.  In  E  sheltered  state, 
screened  from  the  wind ;  as,  "  Well  stand  braw 
and  lownly  ahint  the  wa\^  S. 
S.  Under  protection,  used  in  a  moral  sense,  S. 
His  todlan  wee  anes,  risan  fair^ 

Heght  ilka  joy  that's  gude, 
Nurs't  Umnly  up  aneath  his  care. 
On  solid  kintra  food. 

Picken's  Poems,  1788,  p.  56. 
8.  Softly,  or  with  a  low  voice,  S. 

'^  But  scho  skyrit  to  knuife  lorvnhf  or  siccarlye  on 
thilke  sauchning."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

IX)UN,  LowNE,  &c.  s.     A  rogue.]  Add  ; 

**  Sundry  honest  mens  houses  in  Aberdeen  were 
robbed  and  spoilyied,  and  the  people  grievously  op« 
pressed  by  l&rvns  and  limmers  that  came  here  at  this 
time,  and  were  hlythe  to  be  quit  of  them,"  &c.  Spal« 
ding's  Troubles,  i.  142. 
S.  Used  as  equivalent  to  whore. 

I  hae  nae  houses,  I  hae  nae  land, 

I  hae  nae  gowd  or  fee^  Sir ; 
I  am  o'er  low  to  be  your  bride. 
Your  town  I'll  never  be.  Sir. 

Herd:s  CoU.  ii.  7-     Then  Add; 

The  term  loun^queyn,  &c.  as  in  Dict. 
LouNRiE,  LowNEY,  s.     Villany.]   Add  ; 

*'  Againe  when  thou  art  so  fixt  on  the  things  of 
this  world,  yea  even  in  thy  lawful  exercise  (for  in  thy 
lownry  thou  cannot  haue  an  eye  to  God)  that  thou 
cannot  get  a  peece  of  thy  hart  to  God,  it  may  be 
that  thou  haue  a  camall  and  false  joy ;  but  true  joy 
and  comfort  hast  thou  not."  Bollock  on  2  Thes. 
p.  114. 

LOUN,  LowN,  8,     A  boy,  S.]  Add; 
2.  One  in  a  low  or  menial  station,  an  adherent  to 

a  superior.  South  of  S. 

"  I'll  be  his  second,'  said  Simon  of  Hackbum,  *  and 
take  up  ony  twa  o*  ye,  gentle  or  semple,  laird  or  loon, 
it's  a'  ane  to  Simon."   Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  239. 

An  O.E.  writer  gives  an  erroneous  orthography. 

"  Anoother  and  not  the  meanest  matter  was,  ^eir 
armour  among  theim  so  little  differing,  and  thair  ap- 
parail  so  base  and  beggerly,  wherein  the  Lurdein  was 
in  a  maner  all  one  with  the  Lorde,  and  the  Lounde 
with  the  Larde:  all  dad  a  lyke  in  iackes  coouerd  with 
whyte  leather,  doublettes  of  the  same  or  of  fustian, 
and  most  commonly  al  white  hosen."  Patten's  £x« 
pedicion  D.  of  Somerset,  p.  6Q. 

"  A  Larde  with  them  (I  take  it)  is  as  a  Squyer 
wyth  vs.  A  Lound  is  a  name  of  reproch,  as  a  villain, 
or  suche  lyke."  Ibid.  Marg.  This  relates  to  the  £Eital 
battle  of  Pinkey. 

LOUND,  ad;.  Quiet,  tranquil.  V.  Loun,Lown. 
LouNDE&iNG,  LouNDERiN^  s,     A  drubbing  or 

beating,  S. 

— ''  Her  daughter  had  never  seen  Jock  Porteous, 
alive  or  dead,  since  he  had  gi'en  her  a  loundering  wi' 
his  cane,  the  niger  that  he  was,  for  driving  a  dead  cat 
at  the  provost's  wig  on  the  Elector  of  Hanover's 
birth-day."     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  148. 

"  Weel,  here  we're  met  again,  lads^  for  some  braw 
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wark  ;—mair  chappin  and  hundrin',  I  houp,  ere  we 
gang  down  to  the  coast."    Tennant's  Card.  Beaton, 
p.  153. 
LouNDiT,  beaten.]  Add; 

Isl.  hloemm  denotes  a  club,  also  a  beating;  but  this 
would  require  a  change  of  m  into  n.     Fenn.  fyon  is 
rendered  ferio,  verbero,  caedo.     The  consonant  is 
changed,  however,  in  the  s, ;  li/oma,  verber,  laesio. 
LouK-iLL,  s.     Pretended  sickness^   or  that  to 
which  servants  or  working  people  are  occasion- 
ally subject,  when  seized  with  a  fit  of  laziness^ 
S.     V.  LouN,  *.,  a  rogue. 
To  Loup,  V,  n.     1.  To  leap.]     Insert^  as  sense 
S.  To  run,  to  move  with  celerity. 

"  But  it's  just  the  laird's  command,  and  the  loan 
maun  loup :  and  the  never  another  law  hae  they  but 
the  length  o'  their  dirks."     Rob  Boy,  ii.  274. 

"  It  is  said  that  the  natives  lap  to  arms,  about 
20,000  men."    Spalding,  i.  331. 
It  still  bears  this  sense,  S.B. 

This  made  my  lad  at  length  to  loup. 

And  take  his  heels. 
Forbes's  Dominie  Deposed,  p.  27.    Hence, 
Lano-louper,  q.  v.,  q.  one  -who  Jlees  the  country. 

In  most  of  the  Northern  languages,  this  is  the  pri- 
mary sense.  Ihre  gives  currere  as  the  most  ancient 
sense  of  Su.G.  hepa.  It  seems  to  be  that  also  of 
Teut  loop-en  ;  as  well  as  of  Alem.  looph-en.  Germ. 
lauff-efi,  Isl.  leip^a,  Dan.  Idh-er,  to  run.  Su.G.  lopp, 
cursus,  loepare  cursor. 
8.  To  burst  open.]     Add; 

Of  any  piece  of  dress  that  is  too  tight,  if  it  burst, 
start  open,  or  rend,  it  is  said  that  it  has  luppin,  SA. 

4.  To  give  way ;  appUed  to  frost,  S, 

5.  Applied  to  a  sore  when  the  skin  breaks,  or 
when  this  is  the  effect  of  swelling,  S. 

In  a  sense  nearly  similar,  it  is  said  of  one  who  has 
over-heated  himself  by  violent  exertion,  his  face  is 
like  to  hup;  i.  e.  it  appears  as  if  the  blood  would 
burst  through  the  skin,  S. 

6.  To  cover,  S.  Used  in  the  same  sense  with 
Su.G.  loep-a^  &c. 

7.  To  change  masters,  &c.]     Then  Add; 

8.  To  Loup  about,  to  run  hither  and  thither. 
— "  James  Grant — presently  bends  an  hagbutt, 

and  shoots  him  through  both  the  thighs,  and  to  the 
ground  falls  he ;  his  f  Macgregor's^  men  leaves  the 
pursuit,  and  loups  about  to  lift  him  up  again ;  but 
as  they  are  at  this  work,  the  said  James  Grant,  with 
the  oUier  two,  loups  frae  the  house  and  flees,  leaving 
his  wife  behind  him."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  31. 

9.  To  Loup  bacJc^  suddenly  to  refuse  to  stand  to 
a  bargain,  Clydes. 

10.  To  Loup  down^  suddenly  to  refuse  to  give  so 
much  for  a  commodity  as  was  at  first  offered,  ib» 

11.  To  Loup  homCy  to  escape  to  one^s  own  coun- 
try ;  apparently  implying  the  idea  of  expedi* 
tion,  q.  to  *'  run  home.'" 

'^  The  king  of  Scotland  said  to  thame,  if  they  came 
againe  in  sick  forme  to  perturb  his  coastis,  that  it 
might  be  they  would  not  be  so  weill  intertained,  nor 
loup  home  so  dry  schod."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  245. 
Explained  Ed.  1723>  so  as  greatly  to  enfeeble  the 
language,-—'^  nor  escape  so  well  in  time  coming." 
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TheSw.  phrase^  Han  hppin  i  husei,  *'  he  ran  into 
the  house/'  nearly  resembles  this. 
IS.  To  Loup  iuy  to  make  -a  sudden  change  from 

one  side  or  party  to  another. 

*^  Seaforth — for/y^etting  his  great  oath  before  God^ 
his  duty  towards  his  prince^  and  this  nobleman  his 
majesty's  general,  he  lap  in  to  the  other  side."  Spald-* 
mg,  ii.  299. 
1&  To  Loup  on^  to  mount  on  horseback,  S. 

*'  The  marquis— ira/if  on  in  Aberdeen.  He  lap  an 
-— aboiat COhoFse  with  him."   Spalding,  i.  107* 

The  prep,  is  sometimes  inverted.  "  At  his  onlouping 
the  earl  of  Argyle— bad  some  private  speeches  with 
him."     Ibid.  ii.  9I. 

14.  To  Loup  00,  v.  a.  To  mount,  or  perhaps  to 
eouip. 

''  ritcaple  hup*  an  about  80  horse  in  jack  and 

•  Bpear,  (hearing  of  Frendraught's  being  in  the  Bog),-^ 

aiid  came  to  the  marquis,  who  before  his  coming  had 

discreetly  directed  Frendraught  to  confer  with  his 

lady."     Spalding,  i.  9. 

15.  To  Loup  outi  to  run  (or  spring)  out  of  doors. 

When  gentle-women  are  convoy'd. 
He  soon  hups  out  to  bear  their  train. 
Many*s  Truth* s  Travels,  Pennecuik's  Poenw,  p.  104. 

16.  To  Loup  up^  suddenly  to  demand  more  for  a 
commodity  than  was  at  first  asked,  Clydes. 

17.  To  be  like  to  Loup  out  d*  one's  sJcin^  a  phrase 
used  to  express  a  transport  of  joy,  S. 

There  is  a  similar  one  in  Su.G.,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  it  seems  far  more  feeble,  the  comparison 
^l^eing  borrowed  from  creeping,  Krypa  ur  skinnet,  li- 
'  terally,  ''  to  creep  out  of  the  skin."    Dicitur  de  iis, 
qui  prae  gaudio  luxuriante  sui  quasi  impotentes  sunt ; 
"Ihre,  vo.  Krypa, 

■To  Loup,  v,  a.     To  burst,  to  cause  to  snap. 

Our  ladiedow  do  nought  now  but  wipe  aye  her  een. 

Her  heart's  like  to  hup  the  gowd  lace  o'  her  gown. 
Lament  L,  Maxwell,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  S5, 
X4OUP,  s.     A  leap,  a  spring,  S,]    Add; 

^^  At  the  sound  of  these  words,  Winterton  gave  a 
hup,  as  if  he  had  tramped  on  something  no  canny, 
syne  a  whirring  sort  of  triumphant  whistle,  and  then 
a  shout,  crying,  '  Ha,  ha !  tod  lowrie !  hae  I  yirded 
ye  at  last?"  R.  Gilhaize,  i.  159. 
Loup,^.  A  cataract]  R.  1.  A  small  cataract, which 

fishes  attempt  to  leap  over ;  generally  a  sabnon- 

loupj  West  of  S. 
2.  A  place  where  a  river  becomes  so  contracted 

that  a  person  may  leap  over  it,  Lanarks. 

Thus  there  is  a  hup  in  Clyde  about  half  a  mile 
above  the  Stonebyres  Lin. 

Loveb'^s  LOUP,  1.  The  leap  which  a  despairing 
lover  is  said  to  take,  when  he  means  to  termi- 
nate his  griefs  at  once,  S. 
2.  A  designation  given  to  several  places  in  Scot- 
land; either  from  their  appearance,  or  from 
some  traditional  legend  concerning  the  fate  of 
individuals. 

Yonder  the  lads  and  lasses  groupe, 
To  see  the  luckless  Lover's  hup, 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  60. 
^'  The  name  of  the  lover's  hup,  or  leap,  is  fre« 
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quently  given  to  rocky  precipices,"  N.  Ibid.  p.  134. 
LoupxKG,  ^.     The  act  df  leaping,  S. 

"  Saltus, — huping."  Despaut  Gram.  C.  8,  b. 

This  term  was  also  used  in  O.E.  *'  Loupinge,  at 
skyppinge.    Saltus."    Prompt.  Parv. 
LouPEN-sTEEK,  s.  1.  Literally  a  broken  etitch  in 

a  stocking,  S. 
2.  Metaph.,  any  thing  wrong.     Hence. 
To  Tak  up  a  Loup£N-sT££K,  to  remedy  an  evil, 

Ayrs. 

— '^  I  hae  nothing  to  say,  but  to  help  to  tak  up  the 
hupen^sieek  in  your  stocking  wi'  as  much  brevity  as 
is  consistent  wi'  perspicuity."    The  Entail,  iii.  27. 
LoupiN-iLL,  LoupiNG-iLL,  s.  A  discasc  of  sheep^ 

which  causes  them  to  spring  up  and  down  when 

moving  forward ;  by  some,  supposed  to  proceed 

from  a  stoppage  in  the  circulation,  by  others, 

ascribed  to  some  defect  in  the  head,  Teviotd. 

*'  There  is  a  considerable  loss  of  lambs  by  what  is 
called  the  huping  ill,  which  is  an  affection  of  a  paraly* 
tic  nature,  sometimes  lingering,  sometimes  so  speedy, 
that  they  are  often  dead  before  the  disease  is  suspect- 
ed."   Prise  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  iii.  352. 

"  Though  he  helped  Lambride's  cow  weel  out  of 
the  moor-ill,  yet- the  huping^ilCs  been  sairer  amang 
his  sheep  than  ony  season  before."  Tales  Landl.  i.200. 

LOUPIN-ON-STANE,  sJ]    Add  ; 

**  He-»sallied  forth  from  the  Golden  Candlestick, 
followed  by  the  puritanical  figure  we' have  describ- 
ed, after  he  had,  at  the  expense  of  some  time  and 
difficulty,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  huping^on'Siane, 
or  structure  of  masonry  erected  for  the  traveller's 
convenience,  in  front  of  the  house,  elevated  his  per- 
son to  the  back  of  a  long-backed,  raw-boned,  thin- 
gutted  phantom  of  a  broken-down  blood-horse,  on 
which  Waverley's  portmanteau  was  deposited."  Wa- 
verley,  ii,  113. 

"  On  each  side  of  the  door  stood  benches  of  stone, 
which — served  as  huping-on'Stanes."   Blackw.  Mag, 
Nov.  1820,  p.  149. 
Loup-THE-BULLocKs,  s.    The  game  in  E.  called 

Leap^Frogj  Galloway. 

"  Loup'the-'Bulhcks.^-^Young  men  go  out  to  a 
green  meadow,  and,<— on  all  fours,  plant  themselves 
'in  a  row  about  two. yards  distant  from  each  other. 
Then  he  who  is  stationed  farthest  back  in  the  bullock 
rank  starts  up,  and  leaps  over  the  other  bullocks  before 
him,  by  laying  his  hands  on  each  of  their  backs;  ami, 
when  he  gets  over  the  last,  leans  himself  down  as  be- 
fore, whilst  all  the  others,  in  rotation,  follow  his  exam- 
ple; then  he  startsand  leaps  again,"  &c.  Gall.  Encycl. 
Loup-TH£-D YK£,  odf.  Giddy,  unsettled,  runaway, 

Ayrs. 

"  I'll — make  you  sensible  that  I  can  bring  mysell 
round  with  a  wet  finger,  now  I  have  my  finger  and 
my  thumb  on  this  hup^ihe-dyke  loon,  the  lad  Fair- 
ford."    Redgauntlet,  iii.  295. 

"  She  jealouses  that  your  affections  are  set  on  a 
hup-the-difke  Jenny  Cameron  like  Nell  Friael."    The 
Entail,  ii.  276. 
Loup-THE-TETHER,   odf.     Breaking  loose  from 

restraint,  rambling  ^  nearly  synon.  with  Land* 

louping^  South  of  & 

"  IhinK  of  his  having  left  my  cause  in  the  dead- 
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thraw>  and  capering  off*  into  Cumberland  here,  after 
a  wild  loup-the-tether  lad  they  ca'  Darsie  Latimer." 
Redgauntlet,  ill.  307. 
LOUPEGARTHIE,  s.  The  gantlop  or  gantlet. 

"  Other  slight  punishments  we  enjoyne  for  slight 
faults,  put  in  execution  by  their  comerades  ;  as  the 
Loupegarthe,  when  a  souldier  is  stripped  naked  above 
the  waste,  and  is  made  to  runne  a  furlong  betwixt 
two  hundred  souldiers,  ranged  alike  opposite  to 
others,  leaving  a  space  in  the  midst  for  the  souldier 
to  runne  through,  where  his  comerades  whip  him 
with  small  rods,  ordained  and  cut  for  the  purpose 
by  the  Gavilleger  ;  and  all  to  keepe  good  order  and 
discipline."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  45. 

Apparently  from  Su.G.  loep-a  currere,  and  gaard 
sepimentum  ;  q.  to  run  through  the  hedge  made  by 
the  soldiers.  The  Sw.  name  for  this  punishment 
is  Gatttlopp,  which  Ihre  derives  from  terms  of  the 
same  signification.  For  in  explaining  Gata  platea, 
he  gives  this  as  one  sense  :  Notat  ordinem  hominum 
duplicatum,  qui  relicto  in  medio  spatio  sepis  in  mo- 
dum  consistunt  Gallic^  haye.  Est  hinc  quod  gatu^ 
lopp  dicamus,  ubi  ad  verbera  damnati  per  similem 
sepem  viventem  et  virgis  armatam  cursitant. 
LOUP-HUNTING,  *.]  Add; 

At  the  Loup-hunts,  is  a  phrase  used  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, intimating  that  one  goes  out  as  if  a-hunting^ 
but  in  fact  on  some  idle  errand. 
LOUR,  8, 

— A  japer,  a  juglour ; 

A  lase  that  lufis  bot  for  lour,^-^ 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  81. 

''  A  lass  who  pretends  love  merely  as  a  lure," 

LOURD,  cuy.     Dull,  lumpish  ;  Fr.  id. 

"  The  first  viall  is  powred  on  the  earth. — It  must 
be  taken,  as  the  order  of  arising  degrees  in  compa- 
rison requireth,  for  the  firste  and  lightest  degree  of 
judgment,  as  the  earth  is  the  lowest  and  lourdest  of 
elements."  Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  150. 
2.  Gross,  stupid,  sottish ;  applied  to  the  mind. 

"  If  I  had  but  put  these  wordes  for  all  (seeing  out* 
ward  ordination  serveth  hut  for  ouiwarde  order  J,  they 
might,  with  any  honest  hearted  reader,  have  freed 
me  from  all  suspicion  of  so  hmrd  an  absurditie." 
Forbes,  To  a  Recusant,  p.  22. 

"  Well !  this  is  his  least,  al-be-it  even  a  lourd  error." 
Forbes's  Eubulus,  p.  23. 

Isl.  lur  ignavia ;  lur-a  ignavus  haerere ;  Haldorson. 
LouRDLY,  adv.     Stupidly,  sottishly. 

'^  Howsoever  both  he  and  the  Easteme  churches 
with  him  might  have  fallen  so  lourdly,  yet  would  all 
the  Westerne  churches  and  the  Bishoppes  of  Rome 
-—have  not  only  beene  silent  at  so  sacrilegious  a  de- 
rogation of  the  faith  ;  but  also  have  keeped  still  com- 
munion with  Nectarius  and  the  Easterne  churches." 
Forbes,  Discoverie  of  Pervers  Deceit,  p.  9- 
To  LOURE,  V,  n.     To  lurk.]  Add; 

The  term  seems  to  be  still  used  in  this  sense^  Fife^ 
as  in  A.  Douglases  Poems,  p.  141. 

Kate  had  been  hinniaist  ay  before^ 
An'  in  her  bed  lang  lourin. 

LOURSHOUTHER'D,ad/.   Round-shoulder- 
ed, Ettr.  For. 

Fr.  hurd,  "  lowtish,  clownish,"  Cotgr.     IsK  lur, 
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ignavia ;  lur-a,  ignavus  haerere ;  luri,  homo  torvus 

et  deformis  ;  hirg-r,  tergum  bruti  hirsuti. 

To  LOUSE,  LowsE,  v»  a.  1.  To  unbind,  S. ;  the 

same  with  E.  hose^  in  its  various  senses. 
2.  To  free  from  incumbrance  in  consequence  of 

pecuniary  obligation  ;  a  forensic  term. 

'*  The  said  William  sail  half  of  his  fader  alssmekle 
land  &  annuell  rent  in  life  rent  as  he  had  of  before 
of  him,  or  Qbefore^  the  landis  war  lowsU  quhilkisare 
now  lowsit,  of  the  quhilkis  landis  the  said  William 
wes  in  liferent  before  the hrosing**  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1494,  p.  361. 
8.  To  take  out  of  the  hold  of  a  ship ;  the  reverse 

o(  stow^  and  synon.  with  S.  liver, 

"  The  king's  ships  are  daily  taking  our  Scottish 
ships,  to  the  number  of  80  small  and  great;  they  are 
had  to  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Holy  Island,  and  such 
like  ports,  their  goods  loosed,  and  inventaried  and 
closely  kept"  Spalding,  i.  229.  Here  the  ortho- 
graphy is  improper. 

4.  To  release ;  as,  to  louse  apawuy  to  redeem  a 
pledge,  S. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  one  of  these  significations 
is  found  in  £L  They  are,  at  any  rate,  overlooked  by 
Johnson. 

5.  To  pay  for ;  as,  "  6ie  me  siller  to  louse  my 
coals  at  the  hill,"  Fife^  Loth. 

"  As  for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's — they 
may  bide  in  her  shop-window — ^till  Beltane,  or  I  loose 
them."  St.  Ronan,  i.  34.  Here  it  is  rather  impro- 
perly printed  after  the  E.  orthography. 

This  use  of  the  term  is  apparently  borrowed  from 
that  denoting  the  redemption  of  a  pledge  or  captive. 
Su.G.  loes-a,  pecunia  redimere.  Loesa  sin  pant, 
pignus  data  pecunia  recipere,  quod  jurisconsulti  Ro- 
manorum  ^xnerMnX,  pignus  luere  ;  Ihre.  Teut.  loss-en 
liberare ;  lossen  den  pand,  luere  pignus ;  los-gheM, 
ransom. 

LowsE  LEATHER.  1.  A  phrase  used  to  denote  the 
skin  that  hangs  loose  about  the  chops  or  else- 
where, when  one  has  fallen  off  in  flesh ;  as  **  He^s 
a  hantle  hwse  leather  about  his  chafts,"  S. 
Su.G.  loes  notat  id  quod  moUe  et  flaccidum  est, 
opponiturque  firmo  et  duro.-<— Loe^^  hull,  corpus  flac- 
cidum. 

2.  Tran  sferred  to  those  who  set  no  guard  on  theirtalk* 
"  You  have  o'er  miekle  lose  \r,  hose  or  lowse'^ 
leather  about  your  lips  ;"  S.  Pro  v. ;  "  spoken  to  them 
that  say  the  thing  that  they  should  not.'*  Kelly,  p.  S3. 
LowsE  siLLEA,  change,  as  distinguished  from 
guineas  or  bank-notes,  S. 

Sw,  loespengar,  change,  small  money.  Har  du  nagot 
loesthosdig;  Have  you  any  change  about  you?  Wideg, 
To  LOUSE,  V,  n.     To  give  over  work  of  any 

kind,  S. 
To  Louse,  Lowse,  Vi  n,     A  cow  is  said  to  be 
loxvsing^  when  her  udder  be^ns  to  exhibit  the 
first  appearance  of  having  milk  in  it,  Ayrs. 
To  LOUTCH  (pron.  lootch),  r^,  n.     1.  To  bow^ 
down  the  head,  and  make  the  shoulders  pro* 
minent,  Fife. 
S.  To  have  a  suspicious  appearance,  like  that  of 
one  who  is  accounted  a  blackguard,  ibid^ 
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S.  To  gang  hutching  about,  to  go  about  in  a  loi- 
tering way,  ibid. 

Either  from  old  Belg.  loete  homo  agrestis^  insulsus^ 
fiordidus;  or  a  deriv.  from  the  cognate  v.  to  Lout,  q.  v. 
LOUTHE,  s,     AbuTidance,  Nithsdale. 

*'  r  the  very  first  pow  I  gat  sic  a  huthe  o'  fish  that 
I  -carried  till  my  back  cracked  again."  Remains  of 
Nithsdale  Song^  p.  286. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  Idd  (pron.  hud),  proventus 
annuus  terrae^  ut  pote  gramen^  &c.  Haldorson  ;  usus- 
fiructus  territorii,  fructus  quern  tellus  fert  annuus^ 
cum  omni  usufructa ;  G.  Andr. 
To  LOUTHER,  v.  n.     2.  To  walk  with  diffi. 

culty,  &C.1  jtdd; 

This  term  is  used  in  Fife^  and  expl.  as  signifying 
^'  to  move  in  an  aukward  and  hobbling  manner^  ap« 
parently  in  haste,  but  making  little  progress." 

Isl.  ixdurmanlega,  impotenter ;  and  Uedurmenska, 
defectus  fortitudinis ;  Haldorson. 
LouTHEKiNG,  joar^.  ad),    A  louthering  hizzie,  or 

/hUow^  one  who  does  any  thing  in  a  lazy  and 

aukward  manner,  Fife. 
LOUTHER,  s.    A  good  for  nothing  person. 
Their  claes  maist  leisurely  they  cast 

About  their  shouthers ; 
The  master  calls,  Mak'  haste,  mak'  haste. 

Ye  lazy  kmthert.    The  Har^st  Rig,  st  1 1 7- 

Teut.  ladder,  scurra ;  nebulo ;  Isl.  loedurmenni,  ho« 
muncio  vilis,  from  hedr  spumk ;  loddare,  impurus  et 
invisae  notae  tenebrio,  G.  Andr. ;  loddari,  nequam, 
tenebrio.    Probally  allied  to  Lout  her,  v, 

LOUT-SHOUTHEB^D,  LoUT-8HOULDER£D,  odj^     1. 

Having  shoulders  bending  forward,  S. 
2.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  buildintg,  one  side  of  which 
is  not  perpendicular. 

"**  It  has  been  a  sore  heart  to  the  worthy  people  of 
Port- Glasgow  to  think  it  is  a  received  opinion,—- 
that  their  beautiful  steeple  is  loui^hotddered,  when, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  the  town-house  that  is  lap-sided." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p-  119- 

LOUVER,  *.     The  lure  of  a  hawk ;  Fr.  leurre. 
»-Out  of  Canaan  they  have  chac't  them  clean. 
Like  to  a  cast  of  falcons  that  pursue 
A  -flight  of  pigeons  through  the  welkin  blew  ; 
Stocking  at  this  and  that,  that  to  their  louver, 
(To  save  their  lives)  they  hardly  can  recover. 
Z.  Boy^s  Garden  of  Zion,  p.  26. 
To  LOW,  V.  a.   To  niggle  about  a  price,  Loth. 
To  LOW,  V.  n.    To  stop,  to  stand  still ;  used  in 
a  negative  sense;  as,  ^^  He  never  laws  frae  morn- 
ing till  niglit,^  Dumfr^ 

This  seems  equivalent  to  the  vulgar  pbrase,  '^  bend* 
ing  a  hough,"  S. 

Su.G.  log,  humilis.  I  &d  the  v.  only  in  Teut.  leegh^ 
en,  submittere,  demittere ;  and  in  0.£.  low  to  sink. 
**  Lofvyn,  or  make  lowe  &  meke.  Humilio."  Prompt. 
Barv. 

To  LOW,  V.  n.     To  bum,  &c.]  Add; 
&  Used  to  express  the  parching  effect  of  great 

thirst,  S. 
Wi'  the  cauld  stream  she  quencht  her  lon>an  drowth, 
Syne  o'  the  eaten  berrys  eat  a  fouth. 
That  black  an'  rype  upo'  the  bushes  gr^w. 
An'  were  now  water'd  wi'  the  evening  dew. 

Boss's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  58. 
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Add  to  etym. ;  Dan.  lue,  to  flame;  Isl.  logandi  ardens. 
Low,  Lowe,  s.     1.  Flame,  blaze,  S.]  Add; 

This  term  occurs  in  a  S.  Prov.  often  used  by  eco* 
nomical  housewives. 

There's  little  wisdom  in  his  pow, 
Wha  lights  a  candle  at  the  lofv. 

Maifne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  75. 
More  commonly;  "There  is  littlen^tV  in//jepow,"&c. 

O.E.  lowe.  "  heme  or  lowe.  Flamma."  Prompt. 
Parv.  "Low^ngg  or  lemynge  of  fire.  Flammacio."  lb. 

This  word  evidently  enters  into  the  formation  of 
A.Bor.  Lilly-low,  "  a  Bellibleiz,  a  comfortable  blaze;" 
Ray's  Coll.  p.  47.  The  origin  of  lilly  is  not  so  ob^ 
vious.  But  it  is  most  probably  q.  Ugly,  from  A.S. 
lig  flamma,  in  pi.  fulgur,  lightnings ;  and  lie  similis. 
Liglic  would  thus  be,  flammae,  vel  fulgurl,  similis. 
This  etymon  indeed  makes  the  term  redundant.  But 
this  is  very  common  in  composite  terms. 

Laye,  East  and  South  of  £.,  seems  the  relique  of 
A.S.  lig,   Ray  expl.  it ;  '^  as  Lowe  in  the  North,  the 
flame  of  fire."     Ibid.  p.  104. 
To  LOWDEN.    2.  To  speak  little,  &c.]  Add; 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  word,  though  synon. 
with  Loun,  is  radically  diflerent ;  as  Isl.  hUodn-a  sig« 
nifies  tristari,  demittere  vocem ;  and  kliod^r  is  taci- 
tumus ;  Haldorson.  Tola  i  hUddi,  submisse  loqui, 
ibid.  It  is  singular  that  this  should  be  an  oblique 
use  of  hlidd,  sound. 
LOWDER,  LouTHES-TREE,  8.    A  handspoke, 

&cj  Add; 

In  Stirlingshire  looikrick,  as  it  is  pronounced,  and 
lowder  in  Moray,  signify  a  wooden  lever.  It  is,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  originally  the  same  word. 

In  the  old  GrottO'Saungr,  or  Qtiem-Sang  of  the 
Northern  nations,  luthr  signifles  a  hand-miln.  Thaer 
at  luthri  leiddar  vara;  "  They  were  led  to  the  quern." 
In  genitive  it  is  luthur;  as  in  the  next  stanza. 

This  is  also  written  Lewder,  q.  v. 

2.  This,  pron.  lewder^  or  lyowder,  is  used  to  de- 
note any  long,  stout,  rough  stick,  Aberd. 

3.  A  stroke  or  blow,  Buchan. 

LOWIE,  8.   A  drone,  a  large,  soft,  lazy  person, 
Roxb. ;  evidently  from  the  same  ongin  with 
Z%,  q.  V. 
LowiE-LEBBiE,  4.      One  that  hangs  on  about 

kitchens,  ibid. 
LowViKG,  part.  adj.  Idlings  lounging,  ibid. 
LOWINS,  8.  pi.  Liquor,  auer  it  has  once  passed 
through  the  still,  Fife ;  either  a  oorr.  of  the  E. 
phrase  low  wines ;  or,  as  has  been  supposed, 
because  of  the  lowe  or  flame  which  the  spirit 
emits,  in  this  state,  when  a  little  of  it  is  cast 
into  the  fire. 

Twa  pints  of  weel-boilt  solid  sowins,— 
Syn't  down  wi'  whey,  or  whisky  lowins. 

Before  he'd  want. 
Wad  scarce  hae  ser't  the  wretch.— 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  91. 
LOWIS,  8.     The  island  of  Lewis.     V.  Lews. 
LOWKIS,  8. 

"  Item,  xxj  elnis  of  blak  velvott  of  Ijowkis."  In- 
ventories, A.  1 542,  p.  ]  02. 

This  seems  to  be  meant  of  Lucca,  the  capital  of 
the  small  republic  of  the  same  name  in  Italy;  Fr. 
Lucques.  The  republic  is  denominated  Lucquois.   It 
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18' celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  stuffs  of  silk, 
which  are  made  by  its  inhabitants.     V.  Diet.  Trev. 

LOW-LIFED,  adf.   Mean,  having  low  propen- 
sities or  habits,  S. 
LOWRIE,Lawrie,*.  2.  a  crafty  person.]  Add; 
The  legend  of  a  Ijrmmeris  lyfe 
Our  Metropolitane  of  FyfTe  ;— 
Ane  lewrand  larvrie  licherous ; 
Ane  fals,  forloppen,  fenyeit  freir,  &c. 
Legend  B.  Si.  Androis,  Poems  1 6th  Cent.  p.  SOQ. 
LowRiE-LiKE,  adj.     Having  the  crafty  downcast 

look  of  a  fox,  Clydes. 
LOWTTIE,  adf.    Heavy  and  inactive ;  as,  **  a 
larcttie  fallow,*^  Fife. 

E.  lorvt^  O.Teut.  loete,  homo  insulsus,  stolidus. 
LOZEN,  s.     A  pane  of  glass,  S.]  Add; 
— Spider  webs,  in  dozens, 
Hing  mirk  athort  the  winnock  neuk8> 
Maist  darkening  up  the  lozens. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1816,  p.  88. 
LUB,  84  Any  thing  heavy  and  unwieldy,  Dumfr. 

C.B.  llob,  an  unwieldy  lump. 
LUBBERTIE,  adj.     Lazy,  sluggish,  Loth.; 
Lubberly,  E. 

Junius  derives  E.  lubber  firom  Dan.  tubbed,  fat, 
gross.  (The  word,  however,  is  Ittbben.)  Haldorson 
gives  the  E.  term  as  synon.  with  IsL  lubbi,  which 
primarily  signifies  hirsutus,  shaggy  like  a  dog ;  and 
in  a  secondary  sense,  servus  ignavus. 

LUBIS^  LuBYEs,  LusBis,  adf.  Of  or  belonging 

to  LiAec, 

*!  Ane  thousand  luhtfes  stok  fish  is  ane  last.  Item, 
Twentie  four  hering  barellis  full  of  com  is  ane  last, 
and  auchtene  bollis  in  Danskene"  Balfour's  Fract. 
Custumes,  p.  88. 

Stock  fish  caught  in  the  gulf  of  Xu^ec,  which  forma 
part  of  the  Baltic. 

**  xij  Lubbis  sh."   Shillings  of  Lubec;  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16.  "  XX  merkis  Lubis."  Ibid. 
LUCE,  s.  Scurf,  Ettr.  For.;  the  same  with  Luss. 
Generally  used  in  relation  to  the  head;  but,  accord- 
ing to  M'Taggart,  applied  differently  in  Galloway. 

''  Luce,  a  blue  matter  which  is  scraped  off*  the  face 
in  shaving ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
LUCE,  s.     Brightness,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Fr.  lueux,  lueux,  bright, 
shining.  But  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  traced  to  Isl. 
lios,  Su.G.  Uus,  lux,  lumen,  of  which  A.S.  lias,  flam- 
mae,  is  evidently  a  cognate. 

LUCHKT  AEH,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  body- 
guard of  a  chief  in  the  Hebudae. 
*'  There  was  a  competent  number  of  yoimg  gen- 
tlemen call'd  Luchkiaeh,  or  Guard  de  corps,  who  al- 
ways attended  the  chieftain  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  were  well  train'd  in  managing  the  sword  and 
target,  in  wrestling,  swimming,  jumping,  dancing, 
shooting  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  were  stout  sea- 
men."    Martin's  West.  Isl.  p.  103. 

The  Gael,  exhibits  several  terms  which  seem  al- 
lied ;  luchd,  folks,  people,  equivalent  to  Fr.  gens ; 
luchairt,  retinue ;  luchdr-coimkaidachd,  id.,  servants  in 
waiting.  Of  the  latter  luchkiaeh  seems  a  corruption. 
Especially  as  there  are  several  quiescent  letters  in 
luchd- coimliaidachd,  in  pronunciation  it  would  seem 
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to  the  ear  of  a  stranger  q.  hichkatach.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  luchd  is  obviously  from  the  same  foun- 
tain with  Isl.  Hod,  lid,  lyd,  populus,  comitatus,  mili- 
tes ;  whence  most  probably  Su.G.  lyd-a  to  obey,  fyd-* 
achtig  obedient,  in  a  state  of  subjection.  V.  Leid,  s* 

LUCHT,  LuGHT,  s.    A  lock  of  hair,  Ettr.  For. 

''  Hout  fie !  Wha  ever  saw  young  chields  hae  sic 
luchts  o'  yellow  hair  hinging  fleeing  in  the  wind  ?'" 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  204. 

Su.G.  lugg  villus,  floccus  quicunque;  crines  sin- 
cipids. 
LUCHTER,  s.     "  An  handful  of  corn  in  the 

straw;''  Gall.  Encycl.;  merely  a  variety  of  Lach^ 

ter  or  Lochter. 
LUCK,  s.  Upon  luck's  head^  on  chance,  in  a  way 

of  peradventure. 

'^  Therefore  upon  luck's  head,  (as  we  use  to  say) 
take  your  fill  of  his  love."  Ruth.  Lett.  P.  II.  ep.  28. 

To  LUCK,  V.  71.   To  have  good  or  bad  fortune, 

S.]  Add; 

The  V.  occurs  in  an  active  sense  in  O.E.  "  I  lucke 
one,  I  make  hym  luckye  or  happye. — He  is  a  happy 
person,  for  he  lucketh  euery  place  he  cometh  in  ;— 
II  heure  toutes  les  places  ou  il  se  treuue."  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  285,  b. 

LUCKEN,  ^ar^.  j7a.     1,  Closed,  shut  up,  con- 
tracted.] Add; 

Nelly's  gawsy,  saft,  and  gay. 
Fresh  as  the  lucken  flowers  in  May. 

Tibhy  Fowler,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  104. 

The  term  is  retained  in  Yorks.  ''  Lucken^hrofo'd, 
is  hanging  knit  brows."  Clav.  Dial.  Insert,  as  sense 
g.  Webbed,  &. 

The  teal,  insensate  to  her  hapless  fate. 
At  setting  sun,  amidst  the  loosen'd  ice 
Her  station  takes.    The  lapper'd  ice,  eremorn> 
Cementing  firm,  frae  shore  to  shore  involves 
Her  lucken  feet,  fast  frozen  in  the  flood. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  156. 

In  Judg.  iii.  15.  we  read  of  ^'  a  man  left-handed/^ 
In  Heb.  it  is,.  "  shut  of  his  right  hand." 
Lucke  N-GOWAN>  the  globe  flower.]  Add  ; 

The  blossom  of  the  globe-flower  or  lucken^gowan 
expands  only  in  bright  sunshine.  In  dull  or  cloudy 
weather,  it  remains  closed,  and  forms  a  complete 
globe. 

This  might  seem  to  receive  its  name  from  Teut. 
luyck^en  claudere,  to  shut  up,  q.  to  lock  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Wood  Anemone,  A.  nemorosa,  is  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden  called  Hwitlockor,  and  in  odicrs 
Luck,  because  it  shuts  its  flower  during  rain.  Flos 
sub  pluviacaute  clauditur;  Linn.  Flor.  Suec.  No.  485. 
To  Lucken,  v.  a.  1.  To  lock.]  Add; 
8«r  To  gather  up  in  foIds>  to  pucker ;  iq^plied  to 

cloth. 

**  Haddo  prepared  himself  nobly  for  death,  and 
caused  make  a  syde  hoUand  cloth  sark,  luckned  at  the 
head,  for  his  winding-sheet."     Spalding,  iL  218. 

"  Luckned,  galhered,  applied  to  garment{[s3."  GL 
Spald. 
To  Lucken,  v.  n.     To  adhere,  to  grow  closely 

together.     A  cabbage  is  said  to  lucken,  when 

it  grows  firm  in  the  heart,  Ettr.  For. 
LucKENj  $.    A  bogj  Ettr,  For. 
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LucEEN,  s,     *^  An  unsplit  haddock  half  diy  ;^ 

Gl.  Surv.  Moray.  Luck&f^haddocky  id.  Aberd. 

It  seems  to  be  called  lucken,  as  opposed  to  those 
that  are  split. or  opened  up. 
LncxBN-BROW^D,  adf.  Having  the  eye-brows  close 

on  each  other,  Loth.,  Yorks.,  id. 

It  is  reckoned. a  good  omen^  if  one  meet  a  person 
of  this  appearance  as  the  jfirst  foot,  or  first  in  the 
morning. 
LUCKY,  adj,     f.  Bulky,  S.]  Add  ; 

2.  Full,  extending  the  due  length,  S. 

^^  The  sun  has  been  set  a  hicky  hour,  and  ye  may 
as  weel  get  the  supper  ready/'    R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  815. 

3.  Superabundant.     Lucky  measure^  that  which 
exceeds  what  can  legally  be  demanded,  S. 

LUCKY-PROACH,  s.     The  Falherlasher,   a 

fish.  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Cottus  scorpius.     Fatherlasher,  or  Lasher  Bull- 
head ;  Luchf'proach"  Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  9* 
LncKi£''s-MUTCH,  8.    Monlcshood,  an  herb.  Acq- 

nitum  Napellus,  Linn. ;  Lanarks. 

Evidently  denominated  from  the  form  of  the  flower, 
whence  it  has  also  received  its  E.^  and  also  its  Swe- 
dish name.    For  it  is  denominated  Slormhatt ;  Linn. 
Flor.  Suec.  No.  4>77- 
LUCKRAS,  8,     "  A  cross-grained,  cankered 

^dewife ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

The  term  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Perths< ; 
and  is  understood  to  be  a  contemptuous  change  of 
the  word  Luckie,  as  applied  to  a  woman.  C.B.  luch^ 
vryt  and  luckrvrex  denote  ardent  heat^  violent  passion. 

To  LUCRIFIE,  V.  a.  To  get  in  the  way  of  gain, 

to  gain. 

'^  Peter — exhorting  the  wyues  to  be  obedient  to 
their  husbands,  say  es.  They /ticrt/£e  soules  vnto  Christ, 
by  their  lyues  without  any  speach.  A  woman  will 
wiime  soules  by  her  life,  albeit  she  speake  not  one 
word."     Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  144. 

From  Lat.  lucrifi-eri,  understood  in  an  active  sense. 
LUDIBRIE,  8»    Derision,  object  of  mockery  ; 

Lat.  litdibrP'Um. 

"  By  Popish  artifice,  tricks  and  treasure^-the  most 
renowned  court  in  the  world  is  made  the  ludibrie  and 
laughing-stock  of  the  earth."     M'Ward's  Contend- 
ings,  p.  346. 
To  LUE,  V.  a.     To  love,  S. 

Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  ye  maim  lue. 
Auld  Rob  Morris  is  the  man  I'll  ne'er  lue. 

Herd's  Coil,  ii.  12.     V.  Lup,  v. 
LUELY,  ctdv.     Softly,  Perths. ;  most  probably 

from  the  same  origin  with  L(M/y  q.  v. 
LUELY,  s.     A  fray,  Strathmore. 
LUFE,  Luir,  &c.   The  palm.j  ^dd  to  etymon; 

C.B.  liovii  to  handle,  to  reach  with  the  hand,  is  un- 
doubtedly allied.  Owen  writes  not  only  llarv,  but 
Ihfvv,  as  signifying  the  hand ;  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
pi.  Uovau, 

LuFFiE,  8,     1.  A  stroke,  &c.]  Jdd; 
S..  A  sharp  reproof,  or  expression  of  displeasure 

in  one  way  or  another,  S. 

"  I'm  playing  the  truant  o'er  lang ;  and  if  Mr. 
Vellum  didna  think  I  was  on  some  business  of  Lord 
Sandyford's,  I  wouldna  be  surprised  if  he  gied  me  a 
loqfy  when  I  gaed  hame."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  S60. 
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LUFRENT,  *.     AiFection,  love. 

"  The  said  gudis  war  frelie  geivin  and  deliuerit  by 
him  to  his  said  dothir  for  dothirlie  kindness  and  liifs" 
rent  he  had  to  hir,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  leof  dilectus,  and  raeden,  law, 
state,  or  condition;  corr.  to  rent,  as  in  Manrenl, 
Rent,  however,  in  Norm.  Sax.  signifies  cursus,  also 
redditus.     V.  Dothirlie. 
LuFsoME,  LusoM,  adj.     Lovely,  S.]  Add; 
Behald  my  halse  lufoum,  and  lilie  quhyte. 

Ckalm.  Lyndsay,  i,  375. 
LUG,  8.     1.  The  ear,  S.]  Add; 

Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  his  Staple  of  Nerves,  p.  6d* 
Your  eares  are  in  my  pocket,  knave,  goe  shake 
them. 

The  little  while  you  have  them. 

A  fine  round  head,  when  those  two  lugs  are  off. 

To  trundle  through  a  pillory.     Insert,  as  sense 

2.  The  short  handle  of  any  vessel  when  it  projects 

from  the  side ;  as,  "  the  ln^s  of  a  bicker, — of 

a  boyn,**  &c.  The  "  lugs  oi  a  pat^  are  the  little 

projections  in  a  pot,  resembling  staples,  into 

which  the  houl  or  handle  is  hooked,  S. 

^'  Ansa^  the  lug  of  any  vessel ;"  Despaut*  Gram. 

B.  iv.  a. 

6.  To  Hingy  or  Hang  hy  the  Lug  of  any  thing, 
to  keep  a  firm  hold  of  it,  as  a  bull-dog  does  of 
his  prey;  metaph.  to  adhere  firmly  to  one^s  pur- 
pose, or  steadily  to  observe  one  course,  S. 

*'  Since  the  cause  is  put  in  his  hand,  ye  have  ay 
good  reason  to  Jdng  by  the  lug  ^it."  Mich.  Bruce's 
Lectures,  &c.  p.  54. 

7.  He  has  a  Flea  in  his  L%igy  a  proverbial  phrase 
equivalent  to  that,  ^'  There'^sa  bee  in  his  bannet- 
lug,^  i.  e.  he  is  a  restless,  giddy  fellow,  Loth. 

8.  To  lay  one^s  Lugs  in,  or  amangy  to  take  co- 

Eiously  of  any  meat  or  drink,  S. ;  a  low  phrase, 
orrowed  perhaps  from  an  animal,  that  dips  or 

besmears  its  ears,  from  eagerness  for  the  food 

contained  in  any  vessel. 
To  Lug,  v.  a.     To  cut  off  one's  ears,  Aberd. 
LuG-BAB,  s,    A  ribbon-knot,  or  tassel  at  the  ban* 

net*lugy  Fife.     V.  Bab,  *. 
LuGGiT  or  LowGiT  DiscH,  a  wooden  bowl  or  ves-i 

sel,  made  of  small  staves,  with  upright  handles; 

q.  an  eared  dish. 

"  The  air  shall  haue — ^ane  beif  plait,  ane  htggit 
disch,"  &c.     Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  Q85. 

"  Item,  ane  li^git  dische  without  ane  cover."  In- 
ventories, A.  1542,  p.  72. 

Here  the  terra  is  used  in  reference  to  silver  work. 

*'  vj  lorvgii  dischis  of  pewtyr,  vj  chandlerris,  ane 
quart  of  tjne,  tua  gardinaris^  vj  gobiilattis  of  tyne, 
iiij  plaittis,  iij  compter  futtis,  ane  sauser,  v  trun* 
chouris  of  tyne,  ane  keist  [^diest^."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1535,  V.  15,  p.  674. 

This  denomination  seems  to  fix  lug,  the  ear,  as  ex- 
clusively the  origin  of  S.  Lu^gie,  q.  v. 
Lug-knot,  s.   A  knot  of  ribbons  attached  to  the 

ear  or  front  of  a  female^'s  dress;  Bynon.  Lug-ieA. 
And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  feu, 
Wi'  top-knots,  lug-knots,  a"  in  bleu. 

Muirland  Willie,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  76. 
Luo-LAGH£T9  8.    A  box  oD  the  ear,  Aberd. 


L  i;  M 

LuG^MARK,  s.    A  mark  cut  In  the  ear  b(a  sheep, 

that  it  may  be  known,  S. 

*'  They  receive  the  artificial  marks  to  distinguish 
to  whom  they  belong ;  which  are,  the  farmer's  initial 
stamped  upon  their  nose  with  a  hot  iron, — and  also 
marks  into  the  ear  with  a  knife,  designed  lug-mark." 
Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  ipl-  V.  Birn^  Birne. 
To  LuG-MARK,  v,a,  1.  To  make  a  slit  or  notch  in 

the  ear  of  a  sheep ;  as,  "  a  hig-markit  ewe,*"  S. 

When  the  wearing  of  patches  Came  first  in  fashion^ 
an  old  Angus  laird,  who  was  making  a  visit  to  a 
neighbour  baronet,  on  observing  that  one  of  the 
young  ladies  had  both  earrings  and  patches,  cried 
out  in  apparent  surprise,  in  obvious  allusion  to  the 
means  employed  by  store-farmers  for  preserving 
their  sheep ;  "  Wow,  wow  !  Mrs.  Janet,  your  father's 
been  michtilie  fleyd  for  tyning  you,  that  he's  baith 
big-markit  ye  and  tar-mar  kit  ye." 
2.  To  punish  by  cropping  the  ears,  S. 

''  We  have — the  fury  of  the  open  enemy  to  abide, 
who  are  employing  all  their  might, — in  imprisoning, 
stigmatising,  lugg-marking,  banishing,  and  killing." 
Society  Contendings,  p.  181. 
Lug-sky,  s.    The  same  with  Ear-sky^  Orkn.  V. 

Sky,  8.  1. 
LUGGENIS,  9. pi     Lodgings;  Aberd.  Eeg. 

Cent.  16. 
LUGGIE,  8.    "  The  homed  owl  \^  Gall.  Enc. ; 

evidently  denominated  from  its  k>ng  ears. 

'^  Its  horns  or  ears  are  about  an  inch  long,  and  coYi- 
^st  of  six  feathers  variegated  with  yellow  and  black." 
Penn.  Zool.  i.  155,  156. 
LUGGIE,  adj,   1.  Applied  to  corn  which  grow« 

mostly  to  the  straw,  S.B. 

2.  Heavy,  sluggish,  S. 
LUGHT,  s.     A  lock.   V.  Lucht. 
LUGINAR,  8.     One  who  lets  lodgings. 

''  That  all  prowest  &  balyeis  within  ony  burghe 
or  tovne — aviss  with  thar  luginaris  Sc  hostillaris  with- 
in thar  bondis  anent  the  lugin,  the  honesty  tharof, 
8c  the  price  that  sail  be  pait  tharfor."  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S4d. 

LUGIS.    Inventories,  p.  366,    V.  Hingare. 

LUIFE,  8.    Luife  and  lie^  a  sea-phrase  used  me« 
taphorically. 

—  This  hes  drowned  hole  dioceis,  ye  sie. 
Wanting  the  grace,  when  he  shuldgydethe  ruther. 
He  lattis  his  sckcip  tak  in  at  luife  and  lie. 

l^eg,  Bp.  Si.  Andrmsy  Pref.  p.  307* 
As  ruther  means  rudder,  scheip  is  certainly  an 

errcU.  for  schip,  ship.     This  is  said  to  tak  in,  or 

leak,  both  on  the  windward  and  on  the  lee  side, 

both  when  the  mariners  luff,  and  when  they  keep 

to  the  lee. 

LUIG,  8.    A  hovel,  Strathmore.     Belg.  &g^,  a 
mean  hovel.   V.  Luggie,  and  Logs. 

LUM,  LuMB,  8.     1.  A  chimney,  S.]  Add; 

3.  The  whole  of  the  building  appro]:Niated  for  one 
or  more  chimneys,  the  stalk,  S. 

^'  David  Broune  did  point  the  low*-gallery  totally 
on  the  backsyde  and  fVom  the  yeate  to  the  iunmi  only 
on  the  foresyde."    Lamont's  Diary,  p.  174. 

C.B.  Uumon  a  chimney ;  w,hich  Owen  deduces  from 
Uum,  that  which  shoots  up,  or  ends  in  a  point. 
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L    U    N 

LuM-PiG,  8.  A  can  for  the  top  of  a  chimtiey,  S.O* 
The  doors  did  ring — lum-pigs  down  tumFd, 
The  strawns  gush'd  big — ^the  synksloudrumrd« 
TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  126.     V.  Pio, 
LUMBART^  8.  Apparently,  the  skirt  of  a  coat. 

"  Item,  the  body  and  lumbariit  of  ane  jomay  of 
velvott  of  the  coUour  of  seiche  skin."  Inventories, 
A.  1542,  p.  99. 

Fr.  lumbaire,  of  or  belonging  to  the  flank  or  loin  ; 
Lat.  lumba. 
LUMMING,  adf.   A  term  applied  to  the  weather 

when  there  is  a  thick  rain,  Galloway. 

''  The  weather  is  said  to  be  lumming  when  raining 
thick ;  a  lum  o'  a  day,  a  very  wet  day  ;  the  rain  is  just 
coming  lumming  down,  when  it  rains  fast."  Gall.  Enc. 

I  have  met  with  no  Cognate  term.     V.  Loomy. 
LUMPER,  8.     The  name  given  to  one  who  fur- 
nishes ballast  for  ships,  Greenock ;  apparently 

from  its  being  put  on  board  by  the  lump. 
LUNGIE,  8.    The  Guillemot. 

*'  I  was  a  bauld  craigsman — -^nce  in  my  life,  and 
mony  a  kittie wake's  and  lungie's  nest  hae  I  harried 
up  amang  thae  very  black  rocks."      Antiquary, 
i.  I6l,  162.     V.  LoNGifi. 
LUNYIE,  8,  (pron.  as  if  lung^ie.)    A  wallet. 

''  Here's  to  the  pauky  loun,  that  gaes  abroad  with 
a  tume  pock,  and  comes  hame  with  a  fow  lunyie." 
V.  Humphry  Clinker. 
LuNYiE-JoiNT,  8.     Thejoifit  of  the  loin  or  hip» 

Roxb. 
LuNYiE-sHOT,   ad^     Having  the  hip-bone  dis« 

jointed,  S. 

*'  LunieshoU — ^the  loin  bone  gone  out  of  its  socket." 
Gall.  Encycl. 
LUNKEHOLE,  *.     A  hole  in  a  stone  wall  for 

the  conveniency  of  shepherds,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  taking  a  peep  at  their 
flocks.     Teut.  lonck^en,  limis  obtueri. 
LUNEIE,  8.   An  aperture  in  a  dyke,  Ettr.  For.; 

synon.  Cundie.     Evidently  the  same  with  the 

preceding  word. 
LUNKIE,  ac^'.     Close  and  sultry,  denoting  the 

oppressive  state  of  the  atmo^here  before  rain 

or  thunder,  Stirlings. 
LuKKiENEss,  8.    The  state  of  the  atmosphere  as 

above  described,  ibid. 

Dan.  lunken  lukewarm,  iunk-er  to  make  luke« 
warm  i  IsL  iunkcdeg-r  calidus,  blandus ;  Su.G.  Uum 
tepid  us.     The  radical  word  is  Su.G.  lu,  id. 
LUNKIT,  adj.     Lukewarm.]  Add; 

LunkU  s&wens,  sowens  beginning  to  thicken  in 
boiling.  Loth. 

LUNNER,  8.    A  smart  stroke,  Dumfr. 
Yet,  hopes  that  routh  o'  goud  he'd  find 
O'er's  love  did  come  a  lunner 
Right  fell  that  day. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  18. 

This  is  evidently  a  provinciality  fait  Launder. 
LUNT,  8.  1.  As  in  £.  a  match.]  Insert,  as  sense 
2.  A  torch. 

''  The  said  Captane  passed  furth  with  his  men  ot 
warre,  as  though  they  went  to  see  some  men  that 
was  going  upon  the  croftis  with  UmUis*'  Bannat^e'i 
Journal,  p.  132. 


L    U    R 


L    U    T 


8.  A  piece  of  peat,  or  purl  (hardened  horse  or  cow 
dung),  or  rag,  used  for  lighting  a  fire,  Loth. 

4.  The  flame  of  a  smothered  fire  which  suddenly 
bursts  into  a  blaze,  Teviotd. 

To  LcTNT,  i^.  n.     1.  To  emit  smoke  in  columns, 


S.]  Add; 
I  To 


2.  To  blaze,  to  flame  vehemently,  South  of  S. 

"  If  they  bum  the  Custom- House^  it  will  catch 
here^  and  will  lunt  like  a  tar  barrel 'a'  thegether." 
Guy  Mannering,  iii.  173. 

To  Lunt  arvaj  often  used  in  the  same  sense ;  ge- 
nerally applied  to  the  smoking  of  tobacco  ;  as, 
•*  She's  luntin  awa  wi*  her  pipe,''  S. 
To  Lunt,  v,  a.     To  emit  smoke  in  puffs,  S. 
The  luckies  their  tobacco  lunted. 
And  leugh  to  hear. — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  SQ, 
Auld  Simon  sat  hinting  his  cuttie 
An'  loosing  his  buttons  for  bed. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  I90. 

To  LUNT,  V.  n.     To  walk  quickly,  Roxb. ;  to 
walk  with  a  great  spring,  Dumfr. 

Up  they  gat  a  greenswaird  mountain  ;«— 
This  they  clam^  the  twasome  luntin* 
To  keek  oure  the  stretching  dales. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1811,  p.  174. 
♦  Luntin — "  Walking  at  a  brisk  pace,"  N.  ibid. 
Most  probably  an  oblique  sense  of  Lunt  as  denot- 
ing the  sudden  rising  of  smoke. 
Lunt,  s.     *^  A  great  rise  and  fall  in  the  mode  of 
walking,'*  Dumfr. 

LUP,  Lupis.     Lup  schillingy  apparently  a  coin 
of  Lippe  in  Westphalia;  Lat.  Lupia, 
"  Aucht  daleiris  &  tuelf  Lup  schillingis"  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  156s,  V.  25.    "  To  pay  x  sh.  for  ilk  mark 

iupis  that  he  was  awand."  Ibid. 

LURD,  s,     A  blow  with  the  fist,  Aberd. 

Isl.  lur^a  signifies  coercere,  and  lurad^r  quassatus. 

LUBDANE,  LuRDOKj  s.     1.  A  worthless  per- 
son.] Add; 

"  Upon  Yool-even  James  Grant  goes  some  gate 
of  bis  own,  leaving  Balnadallach  in  the  kiln-logie 
betwixt  thir  two  lurdanes,"  &c.  Spalding's  Troubles, 
i.  38.  Gl.  "  lurdane,  a  vagabond."    In  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  same  persons  are  called  **  lymmers." 
Insert,  in  etymon,  1.  4.  before — Bullet ; 
Palsgr^exp].  lurdaynehyYr.lourdault;  B.  iii.  F.  46. 
Elsewhere  he  gives  the  following  phrase ;  ''  It  is  a 
goodly  syght  to  se  a  yonge  h.urdayne  play  the  lorell 
on  this  facyon  :  II  fait  beau  veoir  vng  ieune  lourdauU 
loricarder  en  ce  poynt."  F.  3 1 8,  a, 
LuBDEN,  ad).     Heavy ;  as,  **  a  lurden  nevvU^ 
a  heavy  or  severe  blow,  Berwicks.     V,  Lua- 

IIANE,  S. 

LURE,  s.     An  udder.]  Add  ; 

Both  Lluyd,  in  his  list  of  Welsh  words  omitted  by 
Davies,  and  Owen,  mention  U^r,  Ih^r,  as  signifying 
an  udder.. 

LUSBIRDAN,  s.  pi    Pigmies,  West  Isl. 

**  The  Island  of  Pigmies,  w,  as  the  natives  call  it, 
the  Island  of  Little  Men,  is  but  of  small  extent  There 
lias  rhavel  been  many  small  bones  dug  out  of  thQ 
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ground  here,  resembling  those  of  human  kind  more 
than  any  other.  This  gave  ground  to  a  tradition 
which  the  natives  have  o1^  very  low-statured  people 
living  once  here,  call'd  Lushirdan,  i.  e.  Pigmies." 
Martin's  Western  Islands,  p.  19. 

This  term  might  seem  to  have  some  resemblance 
of  Gael,  luchurman,  which  signifies  a  pigmy.  But  I 
suspect  it  is  rather  of  northern  origin.  In  Isl.  Uufiing 
is  an  elf,  a  fairy,  a  good  genius ;  Daemon  mitis,  says 
G.Andr.  p.  I68.  But  it  may  have  been  formed  from 
Su.G.  Isl.  /inflight,  also  clear,  candidus,  and  hirting 
manifestatio,  from  hirt^a  roanifestare ;  q.  appearing 
bright.  Biriing,  persona  vel  res  albicans;  Haldorson. 
Or  perhaps  from  by rd genus,  familia,  q.  "the  white," 
or  *'  bright  family." 
LUSCAN,  s.     Expl.  "  a  lusty  beggar  and  a 

thief  r  Gall.  Encycl. 

O.Flandr.  luyssck^en.  Germ,  lusch^en,  latitare;  in- 
sidiari.  Su.G.  toesk,  persona  fixas  sedes  non  habens. 
LUSERVIE,  8. 

"  Item  ane  pair  oF  slevis  of  luservie  flypand  bak- 
wart  with  the  bord  of  the  same."  Inventories,  A. 
1561,  p.  128. 

Perhaps  for  lutervie.  This  might  be  a  corruption 
of  Fr.  Umtrevive,  live  otter.  But  I  know  not  how  the 
designation  would  be  applicable.  This  must  be  a 
speciea  of  fur ;  for  the  title  is  Furrenis,  i.  e.  Furrings. 
LUSTING,  s. 

"  The  setting,  lusting  &  rasing  of  the  said  fysch- 
ing."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  I6. 

Can  this  mean  invading;  as  allied  to  Su.G.  lyst^a, 
Isl.  liost-a,  percutere. 
LUSTY,  oi/.  2.  Pleasant,  delightful.]  Add;  ' 

The  term  occurs  in  this  sense  in  a  song,  the  first 
verse  of  which  is  quoted  in  The  Complaynt  of  Scot^ 
land,  printed  A.  1548. 

O  lusiie  Maye,  with  Flora  queen. 
The  balmy  drops  from  Phoebus  sheen, 
Prelusant  beams  before  the  day,  &c. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  212. 
LUTE,  pret.     Let  out 

— "  The  personis  quha  lute  thair  money  to  proflTeil, 
— ^Iies  corapellit  the  ressauearis  of  the  money  to  pay 
in  tyme  of  derth  the  annuelrent  of  tua,  three,  or  four 
bollis  victuall  yeirlie  for  ilk  hundreth  raarkis  money." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  120.  V.  LuiT. 
LUTERRIS,  s.  pL 

"  Item  ane  gowne  of  purpour  velvot,  with  ane 
braid  pasment  of  gold  and  silvir,  lynit  with  luterrU, 
furnist  with  buttonis  of  gold."  Inventories,  A.  1539^ 
p.  32.     Luterdis,  p.  77- 

Fr.  loutre,  Lat  lutra,  L.B.  luter,  an  otter.  Luterris 
here  evidently  denotes  some  fur  used  as  lining ;  and 
we  find  loutres  conjoined  with  ermines,  in  the  Catalan 
Constitutions,  in  a  statute  of  James  I.  king  of  Aragon. 
Nee  portet— nee  erminium,  nee  lutriam,  nee  aliam 
pellem  fractam,  nee  assiblays  cum  auro  vel^argento ; 
sed  erminium,  vel  lutriam  integram  simplicem  solum* 
modo  in  longitudine  incisam  circa  capuciam  capae, 
&c.  V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Luier,  and  CuUellare. 
lAJTTEN 9  part. pa.  Let,  suffered,  permitted,  S 
I*d — syne  play'd  up  the  runaway  bride. 

And  lutten  her  tak  the  gie. 
Rmumoif  Bride,  Herd^s  C6U.  ii.  88.    V..Luit.. 


MAC 


MAC 


LUWME,  LwME,  s.     A  weaving  loom. 

This  orthography  occurs  in  conjuction  with  vari- 
ous correlate  terms  not  easy  to  be  understood. 

"  The  t3niimer  of  ane  tvoune  lurvme,  ane  lyning 
Iwme,  twa  fidis^  ane  warpein  fat^  ane  pyry  quheill. 


ane  pair  of  warpein  staikis."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545, 

V.  19. 

Wcune  seems  to  be  for  woollen^  as  lining  is  for  linen. 
Pyry  quheill,  probably  small  or  little  wheel.  FidU 
may  be  treadUes,  from^^  the  foot^  q.JiUies. 


M. 


MA,  pron.  poss.     My,  Tweedd. 

*'  I  shuck  ma  pock  clean  toom— -at  twalhour's 
time."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  71. 
MAA,  Maw,  s,     A  whit,  a  jot,  Loth.    Ne^er  a 

maa,  never  a  whit,  Lat.  ne  hilum. 

In  the  same  form,  this  word  is  also  preceded, 
(doubtless  under  the  idea  of  greatly  increasing  the 
emphasis),  with  the  favourite  terms,  few/  Fiend,  DeiL 
MAAD,  Mawd,  s,     a  plaid,  &c.     V.  Maud. 
MAADER,  iniery,     A  term  used  to  a  horse,  to 

make  him  go  to  the  left  hand,  Aberd. 
MABER,  s.    Marble,  perhaps  an  erratum  for 

marbery  from  Fr.  marbre. 

*'  Item,  an  figure  of  a  manis  heid  of  maher''    In- 
ventories, A.  1561^  p.  158. 

MACALIVE  CATTLE,  those  appropriated,  ^ 
in  the  Hebrides,  to  a  child  who  is  sent  out  to  * 
be  fostered. 

*'  These  beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called 
Macalive  cattle,  of  which  the  father  has  the  produce, 
but  is  supposed  not  to  have  the  full  property,  but  to 
owe  the  same  number  to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the 
daughter,  or  a  stock  for  the  son."  Johnson's  Journey, 
Works,  viii.  374.     V.  Dalt. 

This  term  seems  of  Gael,  origin,  and  comp.  of  mac 
a  son,  and  oileamh-nam  (oileav^natn)  to  foster,  q.  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  son  that  \s  fostered. 
MACDONALD'S  DISEASE,  the  name  given 
to  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  Perths. 
*'  There  is  a  disease  called  Glacach,  by  the  High- 
landers, which,  as  it  affects  the  chest  and  lungs,  is 
evidently  of  a  consumptive  nature.     It  is  called  the 
Macdonald^s  disease,  because  there  are  particular 
tribes  of  Macdonalds,  who  are  believed  to  cure  it  with 
'  the  charms  of  their  touch,  and  the  use  of  a  certain  set 
of  words.    There  must  be  no  fee  given  of  any  kind. 
Their  faith  in  the  touch  of  a  Macdonald  is  very 
great."     Stat.  Ace.  P.  Logierait,  V.  84. 
MACER,  Mas  SEE,  Masar,  s.   A  mace-bearer, 
one  who  bears  the  mace  before  persona  in  au- 
thority, and  preserves  order  in  a  court,  S. 
— "  Of  late  yeiris  there  is  enterit  in  the  office  of 
cirmes  sindry  extraordiner  masseris  and  pursevantis," 
&c.     Acts  James  VI.  1587,  c.  SO,  p.  449,  Ed,  1814. 
Maissers  and  Maisseres,  Skene. 
*'  That  our  souerane  lordis  thesaurair,  and  vth^is 
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directaris  of  sic  lettres,  deliuer  thame  in  tyme  cum^ 
ing  to  be  execut  be  the  ordinar  herauldis,  and  pur- 
seuandis  berand  coittis  of  armes,  or  masaris,  to  be 
vsit  be  tharae  as  of  befoir."     Ibid.  A.  1592,  p.  5^5* 

— "  The  nomination  of  the  macers  hath,  for  two 
centuries  past,  been  either  in  the  crown,  or  in  private 
families,  in  virtue  of  special  grants  frcxa  the  crown." 
Erskine's  Inst.  B.  i.  tit.  iv,  $  38. 

L.B.  masser-ius,  qui  massam  seu  clavam  fert,~- 
aerviens  armorum,  nostris  olim  Masser,  vel  Sergeant 
d  masse,  nyxTkQ  Mossier ;  Dm  Cvxkge,  lXsl,mazziere  ; 
Carpentier. 

MACFARLANE'S  BOUAT,  the  moon.     V. 

BOUAT. 

MACHCOLING,  a,    V.  Machicoules. 
MACHICOULES,  s.  pi     The  openings  in  the 

floor  of  a  battlement. 

*'  I  have  observed  a  difference  in  architecture  be« 
twixt  the  English  and  Scottish  towers.  The  latter 
usually  have  upon  the  top  a  projecting  battlement, 
with  interstices,  anciently  called  machicoules,  betwixt 
the  parapet  and  the  wall,  through  which  stones  or 
darts  might  be  hurled  upon  the  assailants.  This  kind 
of  fortification  is  less  common  on  the  south  border." 
Minstrelsy  Border,  i.     Introd.  Ixxvi.  N. 

K.  James  V.  grants  to  John  Lord  Drummond  the 
liberty  of  erecting  a  castle  at  his  Manour  of  Drum- 
mond— "  fundandi,  &c.— castrum  et  fortalicium  mu-» 
ris  lapideis  et  fossis,  ac  cum  le  fowseis  et  barmkm 
fortificandi,  et  circumcingendi  portisque  ferreis  et 
clausuris  revocandi  firmandi  et  mumendi,  ac  cum  le 
machcoling,  batteling,  portculids,  drawbriggis,  et 
omnibus  aliis  apparatibus,"  &c.  Apud  Edin.  Oct.  20, 
1491. — Orig.  in  Charter-room  at  Drummond  Castle. 

Fr.  jnachecoulis,  maschecoulis,  used  as  a  s.  singular, 
"  the  stones  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet  (especially  over 
a  gate)  resembling  a  grate,  through  which  offensive 
things  are  throwne  upon  pioners,  and  other  assaiU 
ants ;"  Cotgr.  It  is  compounded  of  maseh^er,  to 
chew,  to  champ,  to  grind,  and  coulisse,  "  a  poftcullisj 
or  any  other  door,  or  thing,  which,  as  a  portcullis^ 
falls,  or  slips,  or  is  let,  doune ;"  ibid.  This  is  evi-* 
dently  from  couUer  to  slide,  to  glide.  The  idea,  con«* 
veyed  by  the  c<Mnpound  termj  seems  to  be,  soime- 
thing  that  is  let  fall  or  gUdes  down  for  the  purpose  of 
gritting  the  assailants. 

OkFr.  msiehe*amles,  mache^'ixmUf,  &c«  is  described 
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by  floquefiiH  as  a  projecting  parapet  on  the  top  of 
towers  andcastles^  from  which  the  defenders  showered 
down  perpendicularly  on  the  besiegers  stones,  sand, 
and  rosin  or  pitch  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

Rabelais  uses  the  term  in  the  form  of  machinolis, 
Prol.  B.  iii.  This  is  rendered  by  our  Sir  T.  Urquhart, 
Parl-'Culletfs, 

The  ancient  kings  of  England,  when  they  give  a 
right  to  build  a  casUe,  mention  this  as  one  of  the  pri- 
vileges granted,  imbattellandi,  kemillandi,  MacAzco^ 
landi  Hence  Du  Cange  gives  MachicoU-are  as  a  L.B. 
t;.  formed  from  the  Fr.  s.  MachacoUandura  occurs  in 
the  same  sense  with  the  term  under  consideration. 
Spelman  deduces  the  word  from  Fr.  masccl  or  ma- 
c/it7,  mandibulum,  a  jaw-bone,  and  coulisse  a  cataract; 
either  because  it  projected  from  the  wall  like  a  jaw- 
bone, or  because  it  crushed  the  assailants  as  our  jaw- 
bones do  meat. 

MACHLE  (gutt.),  V.  a.  To  busy  one's  self  do- 
ing nothing  to  purpose^  to  be  earnestly  engaged 
yet  doing  nothing  m  a  right  manner,  Perths. ; 
"  Yell  nHichle  yoursell  in  the  mids  of  your 
wark ;'' — ^perhaps  a  variety  of  Magil^  q.  v. 
MACHLESS  (gutt),  adj.  Feeble.  This  is  the 
pronunciation  of  Loth.  It  is  generally  used  in 
to  unfavourable  sense ;  as,  ^*  Get  up,  ye  tTtocA- 
less  brute  T  V.  Mauchtless. 
MACK,  Mas:,  adf.     Neat,  tidy ;  nearly  synon. 

with  Purpose4iJce^  Roxb.  V.  Macklike. 
Mackliee,  adj.  1.  A  very  old  word,  expl,  tight, 
neat,  Ettr.  For. ;  synon.  Purpose-like, 
^^  We  had  na  that  in  our  charge ;  though  it  would 
be  far  mair  mackAike,  and  far  mair  feasible,— -to  send 
jon  great  clan  o'  ratten^nos^d  chaps  to  help  our  mas- 
ter, than  to  have  them  lying  idle,  eating  you  out  o' 
house  and  hauld  here."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  70. 

Teut.  mackdicky  ghC'-mackeUck^,  commodus,  facilis, 
lentus,  lenis.  Gke-mackeUck  mensch,  homo  non  dif- 
ficilis  aut  morosus,  tractabilis,  facilis.  Belg.  makUk, 
leasy ;  from  Teut.  mack  commodus,  fielg^  mak,  tame, 
gentle.  The  term  in  its  simple  form  corresponds 
with  Su.G.  mak  commoditas,  Isl.  mak  quies,  whence 
fnakUg  commodus.  These  words  in  Dan.  assume  the 
form  of  mag  ease,  comfort,  magelic  commodious. 

Macklike  must  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same 
with  Makly,  adv.  evenly,  equally,  q.  ▼.  The  transi- 
tion firom  the  idea  of  easiness  or  commodity  to  that 
of  neatness  is  very  natural ;  as  denoting  something 
that  suits  the  purpose  in  view.  A  similar  transition 
is  made  when  it  is  transferred  to  a  person. 
52.  Seemly,  well-proportioned,  S.A. 
M  ACKER-LIKE,  odf.    More  proper,  more  beseem* 
ing,  or  becoming,  Ettr.  Fpr. 
This  is  merely  the  comparative  c^  Macklike,  the 
mark  of  comparison  being  interposed  between  the 
component  parts  of  the  word,  eupkofUae  causa,  in  the 
B&me  manner  as  Tkiefer^Hke,  &c« 
MAD,  Maup,  s.  a  term,  used  in  Clydesdale,  to 
denote  a  net  for  catching  salmon  or  trouts^  fixed 
in  a  square  form  by  four  stakes,  and  allowed  to 
stand  some  Ume  in  the  river  before  it  be  drawn. 
C.B:  iraan^,— that  is  open,  or  expanding. 
Madder,  «.    a  yessd  used  about  mrnis  for 
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holding  meal ;  pionounced  maiderj  like  6r.  « ; 

West  of  S.     The  southern  synon.  is  Handie. 

C.B.  meidyr,  medr,  a  measure,  math  ar  vesyr,  mo- 
dius,  a  bushel.  Sicambr.  and  Mod.  Sax.  fnalder,  maU 
ter,  mensurae  aridae  genus;  synon.  with  Teut.  mudde, 
modius.  In  L*B.  this  term  assumes  the  forms  of 
Maldrus,  Maldrum,  Maker,  Malira,Mallrum,  &c.  de- 
noting a  measure  of  four  modii.  But  the  extent  is 
uncertain. 

MADDERS^-FtJLL,  asmuch  as  would  fill  the  com- 

measure  called  a  madder^  S.O. 

*'  The  prosecutor  again  implored  his  Lordship  to 
make  the  young  fuan  marry  his  daughter,  or  free 
her  to  the  session,  which  sure  enough  was  not  easy, 
seeing  she  had  oaths  of  him ;  and  was  there  at  home 
crying  out  her  eyes  madders'  full,  fit  neither  for  mill 
nor  moss."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  2. 
M  ADD  IE,  8.    A  large  species  of  muscle,  Isle  of 

Harries. 

"  About  a  league  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  the 
island  Hermetra  in  Harries,  lies  Loch-Maddy,  so 
called  from  the  three  rocks  without  the  entry  on  the 
south  side.  They  are  call'd  Maddies,  from  the  great 
quantity  of  big  muscles,  called  Maddies,  that  grows 
upon  them."  Martinis  West  Isl.  p.  54. 
Gael.  matd!0o^,theshell  called  Concha  Veneris;  Shaw. 

M  ADDIE,  8.  One  abbrev.  of  Magdalen^  S.  V. 
Mause. 

MADGE,  8.   1.  A  designation  given  to  a  female, 
partly  in  contempt  and  partly  in  sport,  Lanarks. 
Synon.  Hussicj  £.  Quean, 
''That  glaikit  madgeheddy  Sibby's  aff to  the  balf- 
merk  wi'  the  Count ;  but  after  a'  its  neither  stealin 
nor  murder."   Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  106. 
2.  An  abbrev.  of  Magdalen^  S. 
MAD-LEED,  arf;.     Expl.  a  "  mad  strain,**  Gl. 
Tarras.     It  is  occasionally  used  in  this  sense  ; 
Buchan. 
Whare  will  ye  land,  when  days  o'  grief 
Come  sleekin  in,  like  midnight  thief. 
And  nails  yir  mad-leed  vauntin  ? 

Tarras* s  Poems,  p.  17- 
Q.  the  language  of  a  madman.   V.  Leid,  language* 

-MADLINGS,  adv.     In  a  furious  manner. 

''  Satan-— being  cast  out  of  men,  he  goeth  madUf^s 
in  the  swine  of  the  world :— putting  forth  bis  rage 
where  he  may,  seeing  he  cannot  where  hee  would." 
Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  lOS.  V.  Linois,  term. 

MADLOCKS,  Milk-madlocks,  8.  pi.   Oatmeal 

brose  made  i^ith  milk  instead  of  water,  Renfr. 

Should  we  view  this  as  mat-hcks,  it  might  be  traced 
to  Isl.  mat  cibus,  and  lock^a  allicere ;  q. ''  enticing 
food."  But  any  derivation  must  be  merely  conjecturaL 
MAE,  8.     A  bleat,  S.]  Add\ 
2.  A  name  used  to  denote  a  sheep  or  lamb,DumfV» 

This  has  probably  been  introduced  by  children, 

if  not  confined  to  them. 
MAE,  adj.    More  in  number.     V.  Ma. 
To  M AGG,  V.  ov     To  defraud  a  purchaser  of 

coals,  by  laying  off  part  of  them  by  the  way. 

Loth. 

'^  They  were  a  bad  back-^Steal'd  meat  and  mault, 
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and  loot  the  carters  magg  the  coals."    Heart  of  Mid 
Lothi  iv.  115. 

MAGGIE,  Maggy,  8.  A  species  of  till,  a  term 
used  by  coalliers,  Lanarks. 
"  The  most  uncommon  variety  of  till,  in  this  coun- 
try, is  one  that  by  the  miners  is  called  Maggy.  It 
is  incumbent  on  a  coarse  iron-stone."  Ure's  Hist. 
Rutherglen,  p.  9.53. 

MAGGIE  FINDY,  a  designation  given  to  a  fe- 
male who  is  good  at  shifting  for  herself,  Roxb. 

V.    FlNDY- 

MAGGIE   MONYFEET,   a  centipede.      V. 

MONYFEET. 

MAGGIE  RAB,  Maggy  Robb,  1.  A  bad  half- 
penny, S. 
2.  A  bad  wife ;  as,  "  He's  a^  very  guid  man,  but 
I  trow  he's  gotten  a  Maggy  Rob  cf  a  wife ;'' 
Aberd. 
To  MAGIL,  Maigil,  Maggle,  v.  a.  To 
mangle.]  Add; 

^'  They  committed  it  [the  work  of  reformation] 
to  you  whole  and  sound  at  your  door ;  and  what  a 
maggled  work  you  have  made  of  it  now,  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  may  bear  witness."  Mich.  Bruce's 
Soul  Confirmation,  p.  21. 

MAGISTRAND,  Magestrand,  s.  1.  The 
denomination  given  to  those  who  are  in  the 
highest  philosophical  class,  before  graduation. 
It  is  retained  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen  ; 
pron.  MagiMraan. 
2.  The  designation  given  to  the  Moral  Philoso- 
phy Class,  Aberd. 

"  The  Magestrands  (as  now)  convened  in  the  high 
hall ;  which  was  also  the  solemne  place  of  meeting 
at  publick  acts,  examinations  and  graduations." 
Crauf\ird's  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.  p.  24. 

**  Magistrand  C/oj*.— The  science  of  astronomy 
employs  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  year,  and  com- 
pletes the  physical  part  of  the  course.  Under  the 
term  moral  philosophy,  which  forms  the  principal 

Eart  of  the  instruction  of  the  fourth  year,  is  compre- 
ended  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  abstract  sci- 
ences," &c.     Thorn's  Hist  Aberd.  ii.  App.  p.  Sp. 

L.B.  magislrari,  academica  laurea  donari.  Magis- 
irand  would  literally  signify,  "  about  to  receive  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts." 
MAGNIFICKNESSE,  s.     Magnificence. 

"^^  I  look  upon  it  ^Lyons^  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  important  towns  in  France,  both  for  the  magnU 
Jicknesse  of  the  buildings,  [and^  the  great  trafique 
it  hath  with  almost  all  places  of  the  world,  to  which 
the  situation  of  it  betwixt  two  rivers,  the  Soaneand 
the  Rhosne  is  no  small  advantage."  Sir  A.  Balfour's 
Letters,  p.  S6. 
MAGREIT,  8,     The  designation  given  to  one 

of  the  books  in  the  royal  fibrary, 

'*  The  magreit  of  the  queue  of  Navarre,"  Inven- 
tories, A.  1578,  p.  245., 

This  must  have  been  a  misnomer  of  the  person 
who  made  the  catalogue,  or  who  pretended  to  read 
the  titles  of  the  books  to  him.  The  work  undoubt* 
edly  was  the  qelebrated  Contes  et  Nouvelles  de 
MarguerUe,  Heine  de  Navarre.    But  the  name  of 
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this  princess  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of  the 

work. 

MAKERS,  8.pl  "A  tract  of  low,  wet-lying  land, 

of  a  marshy  and  moory  nature ;""  Gall.  Encycl. 

Gael,  machmre  simply  denotes  *'  a  field,  a  plain ;" 
Shaw  ;  from  magh,  a  level  country.  C.B.  mar,  what 
is  flat ;  whence  maran,  a  flat,  a  holme. 

MAY,  8.  Abbrev.  oi  Marjorie^  S.  V.  Mysie. 
*  MAY,  8.  The  name  of  the  fifth  month.  This  is 
reckoned  unlucky  for  marriage,  S. 
"  Miss  Lizy  and  me,  we  were  married  on  the  Spth 
day  of  April,  with  some  inconvenience  to  both  sides^ 
on  account  of  the  dread  that  we  had  of  being  mar-^ 
ried  in  May ;  for  it  is  said. 

Of  the  marriages  in  May^ 
The  bairns  die  of  a  decay." 

Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  66, 
^'  As  a  woman  will  not  marry  in  May,  neither  will 
she  spean  (wean)  her  child  in  that  month."     Edin. 
Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  410. 

The  ancient  Romans  deemed  May  an  unlucky 
month  for  matrimony. 

Those  days  are  ominous  to  the  nuptial  tye. 
For  she  who  marries  then  ere  long  will  die ; 
And  let  me  here  remark,  the  vulgar  say, 
'  Unlucky  are  the  wives  that  wed  in  May.' 

Ovie^s  Fasti,  by  Massey,  p.  278. 
May-bird,  8.     A  person  born  in  the  month  of 
May,  S. 

The  use  of  the  term  bird,  in  relation  to  man,  is 
evidently  borrowed  from  the  hatching  of  birds. 

It  would  seem  that  some  idea  of  wantonness  is  at- 
tached to  the  circumstance  of  being  hatched  or  bom 
in  this  month.  Hence  the  Prov.  "  May-birds  are  ay 
wanton,"  S. 

MAICH,  Mach,  (gutt.),  8.  Son-in-law.]  Add; 
"  itfau/*  denotes  a  brother-in-law,  N.  of  E."  Grose. 
This  is  evidently  a  corr.  pronunciation  formed  from 
A.S.  mcteg,  mag,  the  guttural  sound  being  changed 
into  that  offy  as  in  laugh,  &c.  It  is  merely  a  variar 
tion  of  meaugh  mentioned  above. 

MAICHLESS,  adj.     Feeble,  wanting  bodily 

strength,  Fife.     V.  Mauchtless. 
MAY-BE,  adv.     Perhaps,  S. 

'^  Your  honour  kens  mony  things,  but  ye  dinna  ken 
the  farm  o'  Charlie's-hope — it's  sae  weel  stocked  al- 
ready, that  we  sell  maybe  sax  hundred  pounds  off  it 
ilka  year,  flesh  and  fell  thegither,"  Guy  Mannering^ 
iii.  S24. 
MAID,  8.    A  maggot,  S.B.]  Add; 

O.E^  *'  Mathe  worme"  is  given  as  synon.  with 
Make;  Prompt  Parv. 
%  In  Galloway,  made^  obviously  the  same  word, 

is  restricted  to  the  larvae  of  maggots. 

"  Mades,  the  larvae,  or  seed  of  mawks  ;  maggots  aa 
laid  by  the  blue  douped  mawkingflee,  or  maggot  fly, 
on  humph'd  or  putrid  flesh."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Add  to  etymon ; — C.B.  magiad,  a  worm. 

MAID,  Made,  adj.  Fatigued,  Aberd.  V.  Mait. 
Maiden,  5.  An  instrument  for  beheading.]  Add; 
We  learn  from  Godscroft,  that  Morton  had  caused 
this  instrument  to  be  made  "  after  the  patteme  whicb 
he  had  seen  in  Halifax  in  Yorkshire;"  p.  $56* 
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MAIDEN,  s.     1>  The  name  given  to  the  last 
liandful  of  corn,  &c.]     Afler  quotation  from 
Douglas,  Insert; 
His  young  companions^  on  the  market-day, 
Now  often  meet  in  clusters  to  survey 
Young  Gilbert's  name^  in  gowdeti  letters  grace 
The  largest  building  in  the  market-place  ;— 
And  if  they  have  a  trifle  out  to  lay. 
To  put  it  in  a  former  neighbour's  way ; 
—Who  had  with  them  for  wedding  bruises  run^ 
And  from  them  oft  the  harvest  maiden  won. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  95. 
The  natives  of  the  Highlands  seem  to  have  bor- 
rowed the  name  from  those  of  the  Lowlands.  For 
they  call  this  last  handful  of  corn  Maidhdean-buain, 
or  Maidhdean^puain,  i.  e.  the  shorn  maiden.  When 
expressed  literally,  it  is  denominated  mir-garr,  i.  e. 
the  last  that  is  cut. 

I  am  much  disposed  to  think  that  the  figure  of  the 
Maiden  is  a  memorial  of  the  worship  of  Ceres,  or  the 
goddess  supposed  to  preside  over  corn.  Among  the 
ancients,  ears  of  corn  were  her  common  symbol.  Rud- 
beck  has  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  very  name  of 
Ceres  is  the  same  with  Kaera  and  Kaerna,  the  desig- 
nations given  by  the  idolatrous  Goths  to  the  goddess 
of  com.  v.  Atlant.  ii.  447.  449-  It  is  remarkable, 
indeed,  that  the  name  of  kirn-babi/,  or  kem-babi/, 
ihould  still  be  given  to  the  little  image,  otherwise 
called  the  Maiden,  Fancy  might  suggest,  that  the 
struggle  for  this  had  some  traditionary  reference  to 
the  rape  of  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Ceres. 

"  At  the  Hamhie,  as  it  is  called,"  says  a  learned 
traveller,  "  or  Harvest-Home  pn  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge^ I  have  seen  a  clown  dressed  in  woman's 
clothes,  having  his  face  painted,  his  head  decorated 
with  ears  of  corn,  and  bearing  about  him  other  sym- 
bols of  Ceres,  carried  in  a  waggon,  with  great  pomp 
and  loud  shouts,  through  the  streets ; — and  when  I 
inquired  the  meaning  of  the  ceremony,  was  answer- 
ed by  the  people,  that  '*  theif  were  drawing  the  Har- 
vest-Queen." Clarke's  Travels  through  Greece,  &c. 
p.  229,  N. 

O  that  year  Was  a  year  forlorn ! 
Lang  was  the  har'st  and  little  corn  ! 
And,  sad  mischance !  the  Maid  was  shorn 

After  sunset  • ! 
As  rank  a  witch  as  e'er  was  bom, 
They'll  ne'er  forget ! 

The  Har'sl  Rig,  st  142. 
•  "  This  is  esteemed  exceedingly  unlucky,  and 
carefully  guarded  against."    N.  ibid. 

As  in  the  North  of  S.,  the  last  handful  of  com  for- 
feits the  youthful  designation  of  Maiden,  when  it  is- 
not  shorn  before  Hallowmas,  and  is  called  the  Car** 
Un  ;  when  cut  down  after  the  sun  has  set,  in  Loth, 
and  perhaps  other  counties,  it  receives  the  name  of  a 
mtch,  being  supposed  to  portend  such  evils  as  have 
been  by  the  vulgar  ascribed  to  sorcery.     Thus  she 
makes  a  transition  from  her  proper  character  o£Kaer*> 
na,  or  Ceres,  to  that  of  her  daughter  Hecate  or  Pro- 
serpine. 
Add  to  etymon,  penult  1.  after  Verel.  Ind.  ; 
Rabelais  alludes  to  a  similar  custom,  of  being  li- 
beral to  brute  animals,  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year  which  has  formerly  prevailed  in  France.    He 
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speaks  of  those  "who  had  assembled  themselTe8,-i>^ 
goa  handsel-getting  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  yeare, 
at  that  very  time  when  they  give  brewis  [>rose]  to 
the  oxen,  and  deliver  the  key  of  the  coales  to  the 
countrey-girles  for  serving  in  of  the  oates  to  the 
dogs."    Urquhart's  Transl.  B.  ii.  c.  xi,  p.  75. 

MAIDEN,  s.  «  An  ancient  instrument  for  hold- 
ing the  broaches  of  pima  until  the  pirns  be 
wound  off  r  Gall.  Encycl. 

MAIDEN,  s.  A  wisp  of  straw  put  into  a  hoop  of 
iron,  used  by  asmith  for  watenng  bis  fire,  Roxb. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  ludicrous  application  of 

the  term  used  to  denote  the  last  handful  of  grain  cut 

down  in  harvest. 

MAIDEN,  s.  A  sort  of  honorary  title  given  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  a  farmer,  S.B.  She  is 
called  the  Maiden  o^such  a  place,  as  the  farmer^s 
wife  is  called  the  Goodwi^  qf  the  same  place. 

Ha^-maiden,  s.  a  fanner  s  daughter  who  sits  ben 
the  housey  or  apart  from  the  servants,  Berwicks. 
A  phrase  introduced  when  farmers  began  to  have 

a  but  and  a  befi.    Hence  the  proverb ;  "  A  ha'-maiden, 

and  a  hynd's  cow,  are  ay  eatin'." 

S.  The  bride^s  moid  at  a  wedding,  S.B. 

3.  The  female  who  lays  the  child  in  the  arms  of 
its  parent,  when  it  is  presented  for  baptism, 
Lanarks.     V.  Maiden«kimmeb.     Hence, 

To  Maiden,  v.  a.     To  perform  the  office  of  a 
maiden  at  baptism,  ibid. 
The  phraseology  is,  To  maiden  the  wean. 

Maiden-hair,  s.  **  The  muscles  of  oxen  when 
boiled,  termed  Jix^aux  towards  the  border  ;** 
Gall.  JEncycl. 

Maid-heid,  s.    Virginity ;  maidhood,  Shakesp. 
Yet  keepit  shee  her  maid-heid  vnforlome. 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  136. 
A.S.  maeden'had,  maegden-had,  id. 

Maiden-kimmer,  s,  "  The  maid  who  attends 
the  kimmer  ;  or  matron  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  infant  at  Tcimmerings  and  baptisms ;  who 
lifts  the  babe  into  the  arms  of  its  father,^  &c. ; 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Maiden-mylies,  Orach,  an  herb.]  Delete  this 
article,  as  the  name  is  given  erroneously;  trans- 
ferring the  etymon  to  Mtdden-mylies, 

Maiden-skate,*.  The  name  given  to  the  Thorn- 
back  and  Skate,  while  young.  Frith  of  Forth. 
'^  The  young  both  of  the  thomback  and  the  skate 

are  denominated  Maidet^^skate."     Neill's  List  of 

Fishes^  p.  28. 

This  observation  is  also  applicable  to  Orkney.  V. 
Barry,  p.  %g6. 

MAID-IN-THE-MIST,  s.    Navelwort,  Cotj. 

ledon  umbilicus  Veneris,  Linn.,  South  of  S. 

Skinner  supposes  that  it  receives  its  botanical  and 
E.  names  from  its  having  some  resemblance  to  the 
navel.  Perhaps  it  has  the  S.  name  for  a  similar  rea< 
son ;  as  well  as  that  of  Jack-i'^the^Bush. 

MAIGS,  more  commonly  Mags,  s.  pi.  The 
hands  ;  as,  "  Haud  afF  yer  maiffs,  man,^  Roxb. 
The  hands   bi.lng  the  principal  instruments  of 

power,  this  term  might  perhaps  be  traced  to  A.S. 
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mage  potens^  fnag»an,  Su.G.  mag-a,  posse;  Teut. 

maeght  vis^  potentia.     But  as  GaeL  mag  denotes  the 

paw^  (MacFarlan's  Vocab.)  this  may  be  viewed  as 

the  origin.    Shaw  gives  mag  as  a  term  corresponding 

with  hand.     It  is  singular^  however^  that  there  is  no 

similar  term  in  any  of  the  other  Celtic  tongues. 

To  Maig,  V,  a.     I.  To  haudle  any  thing  keenly 

and  roughly,  especially  a  soft  substance,  so  as  to 

render  it  useless  or  disgustful;  as, "  He''s  maigit 

that  bit  flesh  sae,  that  111  hae  nane  o^,^  Roxb. 

The  term  is  often  applied  to  the  handling  of  meal 

in  baking. 

S.  To  handle,  as  continuing  the  act,  although  not 
implying  the   idea  of  rough   treatment ;    as, 
*^  Lay  down  that  kitlin,  lassie,  yell  maig  it  a^ 
away  to  nai thing,''  ibid. 
MAIGERS,  prep.     In  spite  of,  Mearns. 

Fr.  malgri,  id. 
MAIGHRIE,  s.   A  term  used  to  denote  money 
or  valuable  effects.     Of  one  who  has  deceased, 
it  is  said,  Had  he  ony  maiffhrie^     The  reply 
may  be,  No,  but  he  had  a  gvde  deal  ofspraich* 
rie ;  the  latter  being  used  to  signify  what  is  of 
less  value,  a  collection  of  trifling  articles.    This 
old  term  is  still  used  in  Fife. 
Isl.  mag-a  acquirere>  perhaps  from  Teut  maeghe 
cognatu8>  A.S.  maeg,  id.^  and  ric,  potens ;  q.  denoting 
the  riches  left  by  one's  kindred, 
MAIK,  s,    A  match,  mate,  or  equal.]  Add; 
This  term  is  used  by  Patten. 
"  Touchynge  your  weales  nowe,  ye  mynde  not,  I 
am  sure,  to  ly  ue  lawles  and  hedles  without  a  Prince, 
but  so  to  bestowe  your  Queue,  as  whoose  make  must 
be  your  Kynge."   Somerset's  Expedition,  Pref.  .xv. 
Also  by  Ben.  Johnson. 

Maides,  and  their  makes. 
At  dancings,  and  wakes. 
Had  their  napkins,  and  poses. 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses. 

Works,  if.  127*     Add,  as  sense 
2.  The  maik,  the  like,  the  same. 

''  Gif  euir  scho  dois  the  maik  in  tym  cumyng,*'  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6;  and  so  in  other  places  ;  whence 
the  phraseology  seems  to  have  been  common.  It  is 
also  written  Mack. 

"  And  gif  euir  he  dois  the  mack  to  hir,  or  to  ony 
siclik  burgess,"  &c.     Ibid.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 
MAIL,  Malk,  s.    A  spot  in  cloth,  &c.]  Add; 
And  all  the  waters  in  Liddisdale, 

And  all  that  lash  the  British  shore. 
Can  ne'er  wash  out  the  wondrous  maek  ! 
It  still  seems  fresh  with  purple  gore. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  144. 
The  ingenious  author,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
has  here  adopted  an  arbitrary  orthography,  which 
makes  his  terms  occasionally  assume  a  more  antique 
form  than  is  necessary.  The  diphthong  ae  seldom 
occurs  in  Scottish. 

MAIL,  MalE)  8.    S.  Rent  paid  for  a  farm,  &c.} 
Add; 

"  The  lordis— ordanis  that  oure  souerain  lordis 
lettres  be  direct  to  distrenye  him  for  the  said  fy  ve 
pund  of  male,  and  to  mak  the  said  Sir  Robert  be  pait 
tharof."    Act  Audit  A.  1467,  p.  8. 
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8.  Rent  paid  for  a  house.]  Add,* 

'^  There  followed  shortly  the  uplifting  of— the  tenth 
penny  of  ilk  house  maill  within  the  town,— reserving 
the  bigging  where  the  heritor  himself  dwelt  free,  al- 
lemarly."  Spalding,  i.  290.  Add,  as  sense 
4.  To  pay  the  maily  to  atone  for  a  crime  by  suf- 
fering; used  metaphorically,  S. 
My  sister,  brave  Jock  Armstrong's  bride^ 

The  fairest  flower  of  Liddisdale, 
By  Elliot  basely  was  betray'd ; 
And  roundly  has  he  paid  the  mail. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  I99. 
To  patf  the  cane,  synon. 
FoRMALE,  8.    Apparently  rent  paid  per  advance^ 

q.Jhre-maley  i.  e.  paid  before.  V.  Male-fee. 
FoRMALiKG,  8.  Injormalingyixi  the  state  of  pay* 

ing  rent  before  it  be  due. 

*'  Quhilk  land  he  had  in  formating  to  him  &  his 
airis."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 
Mailler,  Mealler,  8.    A  cottager  of  a  parti* 

cular  description,  Aberd.,  Ross. 

'^  The  great  body  of  the  people  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  tenants  and  cottagers ;  or,  as  the  latter  are 
called  here,  maiUers.  The  maillers  are  those  poor  peo-. 
pie  who  build  huts  on  barren  ground,  and  improve 
spots  around  them,  for  whidi  they  pay  nothing  for 
a  stipulated  term  of  years."  P.  Urray,  Stat  Ace. 
vii.  253,  254. 

"  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  of  late  been  much 
increased  by  a  species  of  cottagers,  here  called  meaU 
lers,  who  build  a  small  house  for  themselves,  on  a 
waste  spot  of  ground,  with  the  consent  of  the  pro* 
prietor,  and  there  are  ready  to  hire  themselves  out  a* 
day-labourers."     P.  Rosskeen,  Stat  Ace.  ii.  560. 

Mailer  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  orthography. 
V.  Mail,  tribute. 
Mail-garixen,  8.    A  garden,  the  products  of 

which  are  raised  for  sde,  S.l  Add; 
"  The  chief  of  these  are  the  mail  gardens  around  the 
city  of  Glasgow,  from  which  that  populous  place  is 
supplied  with  all  the  variety  of  culinary  vegetables 
produced  in  this  country."  Agr.Surv.Clydes,p.lSl. 
MAILIE,  8»  A  pet  ewe,  Dumfr.  V.  Maillie,. 
MAILYIE,  8.     The  denomination  of  an  old 

French  coin. 

"  That  na  deniera  of  France,  cortis  nor  mailyeis 
be  tane,  nor  brocht  hame."  Balfour'^  Pract  p.  521. 
V.  Cortes. 

Fr.  maille,  "  a  (French)  halfpenny ;  the  halfe  of 
a  penny ;"  Cotgr. 

L.B.  mailUd,  malUa.  Du  Cange  gives  the  same 
account  of  it,  saying  that  it  is  the  half  of  a  denier  or 
penny.  He  views  it  as  contracted  from  MedalUa  >- 
and  considers  the  latter  as  itself  a  corruption  of  Me* 
tallum,  a  word  which  was  inscribed  on  some  of  the 
silver  coins  of  Lewis  the  Pious  and  Charles  the  Bald., 
V.  vo.  Medalla* 

MAILLIE,  8.    An  ajBTectionate  term  for  a  sheep,. 

Gall.     V.  Mactaggart.     Mailie,  Dumfr. 

He  derives  the  term  *^  from  Mae  the  bleat  of  a 
sheep ;"  but  it  may  be  deduced  from  C.B.  mal,  fond, 
doating;  or  rather  from  Gael,  metflaich,  Ir.  maileadh, 
fne%A-am, bleating,  meilaicham,  ''to bleat  as  a  sheep." 
Hence>  aa  would  seem,  meUnach,  a  ewe^ 
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From  Burns's  "  Death  of  Poor  MaiUe,'*  it  would 
appear  that  the  term  is  used  in  Ayrs.  also«  not  merely 
as  an  arbitrary  denomination  for  an  individual^  but 
as  that  of  any  pel  yorne* 
MAILLIE,  s.    The  same  with  Mdly^  used  for 

Mary^  Aberd.,  Gl.  Shirr. 
MAILS,  s.  pi.     An  herb,  Ayrs. 

*'  Chenopodium  several  species,  Goosefoot,  wild 
spinage,  or  mails"    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  675. 

Undoubtedly  the  same  with  Milds,  Miles,  Loth., 
and  Midden  MyUes,  q.  v. 
MAINE  BREAD,  Matn-beed,  s.  Apparently 

manchet-bread. 

"Farder  thair  was  of  meattis,  wheat  bread,  maine 
hready  and  ginge  bread,  with  fleshis  beiff  and  mut- 
ton/' &c.-  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  S^5.  Mainbread  in 
other  editions. 

*'  The  bread  of  mane/'  says  Mr.  Pinkerton,  '*  seems 
tohave  been  enriched  with  spices."  Hist  Scot.  ii.  433. 
V.  Mane.  BreidqfMane, 

MAINLIE,  adv.     Apparently  for  meanly. 

"  After  they  were  apprehended,  they  were  all  put 
uito  English  ships,  and  hot  mainlie  used."    Lamont's 
Diary,  p.  41. 
MAIN-RIG,  adv.    A  term  applied  to  land,  of 

which  the  rid^s  are  possessed  alternately  by 

different  individuals,  Fife ;  exactly  synon.  with 

Itunrig. 

This  term  has  every  appearance  of  being  very  an* 
dent,  as  compounded  of  A.S.  ma^e,  Su.G.  men,  Alem. 
meen,  communis,  and  rig  a  ridge.  The  A.S.  term  is 
often  used  with  the  augmentative  prefixed,  ge-maene, 
as  Teut.  ghe^meen ;  q.  "  ridges  held  in  common." 
Thus  A.S.  gemaene  laes  is  rendered  compescuus  ager ; 
Lye. 
MAIN'S  MORE,*.  Free  grace  or  goodwill,  Ayrs. 

'^  Some  thought  it  wasna  come  to — ^pass,  that  ye 
would  ever  consent  to  let  Miss  Mary  tak  him,  though 
he  had  the  main's  more."     Sir.  A.  Wylie,  iii.  221. 

This,  I  am  informed,  is  a  Gael,  phrase.  Maikamh" 
nas  more,  pron.  maanUh  more,  great  grace,  complete 

Srdon. 
AIN  SWEAT,  the  phrase  used  by  the  vulgar 

to  express  that  violent  perspiration  which  often 

immediately  precedes  aeatn,  S. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  maegn,  vis,  robur,  q.  that  by 
which  tne  strength  of  the  body  is  evaporated. 

It  is  also  called  the  Death-smeat. 
MAINTO,  Mento,  s.  To  be  in  one's  matnto^  to 

be  under  obligations  to  one ;  Qui  d"  one's  mento^ 

no  longer  under  obligations  to  one,  Aberd. 

To  MAJOR,  V.  n.     To  prance  about,  or  walk 

backwards  and  forwards  with  a  military  air  and 

step,  S. 

-— '^  Mr.  Waverley's  wearied  wi'  majoring  yonder 
afore  the  muckle  pier-glass."     Waverley,  ii.  290. 

"  He  cam  out  o'  the  very  same  bit  o'  the  wood, 
majoring  and  looking  about  sae  like  his  Honour,  that 
they  were  clean  beguiled,  and  thought  they  had  let« 
ten  aff  their  gun  at  crack-brained  Sawney,  as  they 
ca'  him."     Waverley,  iii.  ZS%. 

*^  Then  in  comes  a  witch  with  an  ellwand  in  her 
handj  and  she  raises  the  wind  or  lays  it,  which  ever 
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she  likes,  majors  up  and  down  my  house,  as  if  she 
was  mistress  of  it,"  &c.     The  Pirate,  iii.  53. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  judge,  whether  this  idea  has  been 
borrowed  from  the  gait  of  a  major  in  the  army,  or 
of  a  £frtim-major.  When  viewing  the  state  of  the  lat- 
ter, one  would  rather  suppose  that  he  had  originated 
the  term.  Or  it  may  be  traced  with  equal  propriety 
to  that  important  personage  a  major-domo. 
Majoe-mindit,  adj.  Haughty  in  demeanour ;  q. 

resembling  a  military  officer,  who  has  attained 

considerable  rank,  Clydes. 
MAIR,  Maire,  Mare,  g.    1.  An  officer  attend- 
ing a  sheriff,  &c.]  Jdd; 

This  is  conjoined  with  Messetiger  as  synon. 

'^  It  were  absurd  to  make  either  the  Sheriff  or  Lyon 
accountable  for  the  malversations  of  their  mairs  or 
messengers;  but  here  the  sheriff-officers  were  only 
brought  pro  more."  Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  564i. 
2.  Maire  offee.l^  Add^  col.  4, 1.  14  from  bottom ; 

This  assertion  of  Obrien,  that  among  the  Scots 
Maormor  was  anciently  the  same  with  Earl,  is  con- 
firmed by  what  is  said  by  Sir  Robert  Gordon. 

"  The  Earl  of  Southerland — is  yet  to  this  day  call- 
ed in  Irish,  or  old  Scottish  language,  Morwair  Cat* 
tey,  that  is,  the  Earl  of  Cattey,  so  that  the  bishoprick 
took  the  denomination  rather  from  Cattey,  (which  ia 
the  whole),  then  from  Cattey-nes,  which  is  but  a 
part  of  the  dyacie."     Hist  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  434. 

Mormhaor,  as  the  term  is  written  by  Shaw,  is  pro- 
nounced Morvair. 
MAIR,  adv.     Used  in  the  sense  of  moreover,  or 

S.  mairaUour^  q.  ^^  in  addition  to  what  has  been 

already  said.*" 

"  Item,  ten  pece  of  caippis,  chasubles,  and  tuniclea* 
all  of  claith  of  gold." — Marg.  "  In  Merche  156?  I 
deliverit  thre  of  the  farest  quhilk  the  Q.  [Queen]] 
gaif  to  the  Lord  Bothuil.  And  mair  tuke  for  hir 
self  ane  caip,  a  chasable,  foure  tunicles,  to  mak  a  bed 
for  the  king.  All  brokin  and  cuttit  in  h^  awin  pre- 
sence."    Inventories,  A.  156\,  p.  156. 

This  bed  seems  to  have  been  made  for  the  prince 
James,  acknowledged  as  king  when  the  marginal  notes 
were  made.  This  gift  had  been  made  to  Bothwell 
in  the  month  following  that  in  which  Damley  waa 
murdered.  For  in  the  preceding  page,  it  is  said  of 
another  article,  in  Marg.  "  In  Feb.  1567  sex  pecea 
wes  tynt  in  the  K.  chalmer." 

"  Item,  mair  Mr.  Johnne  Balfoure  deliverit  ane 
mytir  to  Madam  mosel  de  Ralle.  quhilk  mytir  wes  en- 
rychit  with  sindrie  stanes  not  verie  fyne,  all  the  rest 
coverit  with  small  perils."    Ibid.  p.  157. 

Mair  is  evidently  synon.  with  Item,   which  ia 
generally  used  in  these  curious  Inventories.     V^ 
AIare. 
MAlk  BY  TOKEN,  espe<»ally,  South  of  S. 

"  Ane  suldna  speak  ill  o'  the  dead«— matr  by  token^ 
o*ane's  cummer  and  neighbour— 'but  there  was  queer 
things  said  about  a  leddy  and  a  bairn  or  she  left  the 
Craigbumfoot."     Antiquary,  iii.  237. 

The  import  of  the  phrase  seema  to  be^  **  the  more^ 
to  give  an  example."  It  is  allied  in  signification  to 
the  phraseology  used  in  Angus,  To  the  fnair  m$en  taU> 
kin.    V.  Takin* 

MAIS,  cmj.    But;  Fn]  Adda 
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Candour  requires  that  I  should  insert  the  follow- 
ing marginal  note  on  this  word  by  Sir  W.  Scott. 

'^  Dubious.  The  instance  seems  to  be  an  error  of 
a  transcriber  for  maist  gent." 

MAISCHLOCH,  *.  Mixed  grain.  V  Mash- 
LIN.  The  article  might  properly  be  transferred 
to  this  orthography. 

A  learned  friend  remarks:  '*  Perhaps  from  its  va- 
riegated or  spotted  appearance^  when  made  into 
breads  it  may  be  derived  fVom  Su.G.  tnaslig  scabio- 
sus^  from  mas  macula ;  whence  Measles,  &c." 
MAIS'D,  part  adj.  Mellow  ;  as,  "  a  maUd  ap- 
ple,'^ one  that  has  become  mellow,  Fife. 
Evidently  the  same  word,  used  in  a  literal  and 
more  original  sense,  with  Meise,  Maise,  to  mitigate, 
q.  V.     See  also  Ameise. 

MAISER,  s,     A  drinking-cup.     V.  Masar. 

MAISERY,  s.  Corr.  of  the  name  Margeri/y 
or  Marjory y  Moray.     V.  Sarbit. 

MAIST,  adv.     Almost,  S. 

'^  Maist  dead  seldom  helps  the  kirkyard,"  Ang. 
It  is  thus  expressed  in  Lanarks.;  '*  It's  lang  erega'in 
to  die  fill  the  kirkyard." 

Ye  may  speak  plainer,  lass,  gin  ye  incline. 
As,  by  your  mumping,  I  maist  guess  your  mind. 

Shirrefs*  Poems,  p.  9^?. 
Maistly,  adv.    1.  For  the  most  or  greatest  part, 

S.     MaisilieSy  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Almost,  nearly,  S.B. 

An'  lusty  thuds  were  dealt  about. 
An'  some  were  maistly  thrappl't. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  136. 
MAISTER,  s,     2.  In  composition,  &c.]  Jdd; 

Maister-^man  is  also  used  as  equivalent  to  Dekyn, 
i.  e.  the  deacon  of  an  incorporated  trade  in  a  royid 
borough. 

"  That  in  ilk  tovne— of  ilk  sindry  craft  vsyt  thar- 
in  thar  be  chosyn  a  wyss  man  of  thar  craft, — ^the 
quhilk  Sail  be  haldyn  Dekyn  or  maister  man  oure  the 
layff  for  the  tyme  till  him  assignyt  till  assay  &  go- 
uerne  all  werkis  that  beis  maide  be  the  werkmen  of 
bis  craft,  sua  that  the  kingis  liegis  be  nocht  defraud- 
yt  &  scathyt  in  tyme  to  cum  as  thai  haue  bene  in 
^me  bygane  throw  Vntrew  men  of  craftis."  Pari. 
Ja.  I.  A.  1424,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  8. 
S.  A  designation  given,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 

country,  to  the  eldest  son  of  a  Baron  or  Vis- 
count, conjoined  with  the  name  from  which  bis 

father  takes  his  title,  S. 

*^  About  this  time  the  Lord  Banff  and  Master  cf 
Banff's  grounds  were  plundered,  and  the  master  (his 
father  being  in  Edinburgh)  unhappily  hurt  a  ser* 
jeant"     Spalding,  ii.  9.63, 

Mr.  Pinkerton,  speaking  of  the  Laird,  says ;  ''  His 
tenants  indeed  called  him  Master,  not  landlord,  but 
this  was  a  slavish  relique  of  the  days  of  villenage : 
and  hence  apparently  the  Scottish  phrase  of  Master, 
for  the  heir  apparent  to  an  estate,  thus  Master  of 
Huntley,  of  Darnley,  and  the  like,  frequent  in  our 
history  and  records,  and  still  retained  where  there 
is  no  second  title."  Hist.  Scotl.  i.  S66. 
4.  The  designation  given  to  a  farmer  by  those 

who  are  employed  by  him,  S. 
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Upon  the  mom  the  master  looks 
To  see  gin  a'  his  fowk  hae  hooks. 
— ^When  they  ha'e  a'  their  places  ta'en. 
The  master  gangs  frae  ane  to  ane. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  17,  20. 
Maisteefullie,  adv.  Violently,  with  the  strong 
hand. 

"  Gif  oUy  man  maisterfulUe  takis  ane  uther,  and 
haldis  his  persoun  in  captivitie,  until  the  time  he  ob* 
tene  any  contract, — the  samin  is  of  nane  avail,  force, 
nor  effect."     A.  1516.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  182. 

"  Maisterfullie  brak  wp  the  durris,  &  theifteouslie 
sta  &  tuk  away  gudis,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg. 
Maistebschip,  s.  a  title  of  respect  formerly 
given  to  the  Magistrates  of  Aberdeen. 
— *'  Ane  abill  conwenyent  discreit  man  to  be  mais^* 
ter  of  the  Cramer  SkouU,  beseikand  thair  Maister^ 
sokippis  &  the  haill  towne  to  ressaue  hym  thankfully 
for  sic  steid  &  plesur  he  mycht  do  thaim."  Aberd: 
Reg.  V.  16. 

"Quhairfor  I  beseyk  your  Maisterschippis  ye  wald 
compel  be  justice,"  &c.     Ibid.  V.  17. 
MAISTER,  Master,  s.     Urine,  &c.]  Jdd; 

*'  Take  near  a  tub-full  of  old  master  or  urine 
[[chamber- lye],  and  mix  it  with  as  much  salt,  as  when 
dissolved,  will  make  an  egg  swim.— Put  therein  as 
much  of  your  wheat  you  design  to  sow  as  it  can  con- 
veniently hold,"  &c.     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  262. 

I  find  that  Gael.  Toaister  signifies  urine. 
Maister-can,  s.     An  earthen  vessel  used  for 
preserving  chamber-lye. 
She's  dung  down  the  bit  skate  on  the  brace. 

And  'tis  fa'en  in  the  sowen  kit ; 
'Tis  out  o'  the  sowen  kit — 

And  'tis  into  the  maister-can  ,* 
It  will  be  sae  fiery  sa't, 

'Twill  poison  our  goodman. 

Wallifoufa'  the  Cat,  HercTs  ColL  ii.  139. 
MAtSTER-TUB,  s.    A  woodcn  vessel  used  for  pre- 
serving chamber-lye,  S. 
MAIT,  Mate,  adf,    1.  Fatigued,  overpowered, 
&c.]  Add; 

Mate  occurs  as  a  v.  in  OuE.  "  I  mate  or  overcome: 
[Fr.]  Je  amatte."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  299,  a. 

MAITH,  s.     Son-in-law. 

"  Quhen  king  Terquine  had  socht  in  sundry  partis 

quhare  ony  persoun  micht  be  wourthy  to  haue  his 

dochter  in  mariage,  thare  wes  nane  fund  as  wourthy 

to  be  his  maith  as  the  said  Servius."  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 

p.  71 .  V.  Maich.  Perhaps  this  is  the  true  reading  here. 

To  Mak,  v.  n.     S.  To  counterfeit.]  Add  ; 

4.  To  become  fit  for  the  peculiar  purpose  for 
which  any  thing  is  intenaed ;  applied  to  sub- 
stances undergoing  some  kind  of  fermentation 
or  chemical  process ;  as,  ^^  Muck  maun  be  laid 
in  a  heap  to  mak^  Clydes. 

6.  To  Mak  qff^  or  To  Mak  affwi  one^s  ^e-^  v.n. 
To  scamper  off,  S. 

6.  To  Mak  o^,  v.  n.  To  aim  a  blow  at  one ;  as, 
*  He  maid  at  me  wi"*  his  neive,"  C  y  des. 

7.  To  Mak  douUj  v,  a.  To  dilute,  to  reduce  the 
strength  of  spirituous  liquors,  S. 

&  To  Male  doun  a  bed,  to  f<^d  down  the  bed- 
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clothes,  so  as  to  make  it  ready  for  being  entered, 
S.  This  is  opposed  to  making  it  up^  when  a 
bed-room  is  put  in  order  for  the  day. 

9.  To  Mak  for  J  V.  n.  To  prepare ;  to  take  pre- 
paratory step;  as,  **  He's  no  up  yet,  but  ne's 
makirCfor  nsin',''  S. 

10.  To  MakJot,  v.  a.  To  prepare  for,  as  cer- 
tainly laying  one's  account  with  the  event  re- 
ferred to;  an  elliptical  phrase,  equivalent  to 
"  make  ready  for.'' 

"  So  the  force  of  the  argument  is^ — that  they  be- 
hoved to  make  for  trouble,  as  being  Inevitable,  con- 
sidering they  are  not  of  the  world/'  Hutcheson  on 
John  XV.  10. 

11.  To  Mak  in  wP  one,  v.  n.  To  get  into  one's 
favour,  to  ingratiate  one's  self,  S. 

12.  To  Mak  outj  v.  n.    To  extricate  one's  self,  S. 
IS,  To  Mak  throw  n^,  v.  n.  To  finish,  to  come 

to  a  conclusion,  after  surmounting  all  difficul- 
ties ;  as,  **  He  maid  throw  w¥  his  sermon  after 
an  unco  pingle,"  S. 

14.  To  Mak  wp,  v,  a.  To  raise  with  difficulty, 
Clydes. 

15.  To  Mak  trp,  r.  n.   To  rise  with  difficulty,  S. 

16.  To  Mak  up^  v.  a.     To  be  of  availment  to. 
Thus  when  we  receive  any  thing  useless  or  in- 
adequate to  our  expectation  or  necessities,  it  is  ironi- 
cally said,  "  Ay !  that  will  mak  me  up  !"  or  serious- 
ly, *'  Weel,  that  winna  male  me  saxr  up"  S. 

17.  To  Mak  «p,  to  remunerate,  to  enrich^  S. 
His  tabernacle's  without  the  camp. 

To  join  them  go  you  thither ; 
And  though  you  bear  the  world's  reproach, 
He'U  make  you  up  for  ever. 

Scotland's  Ghry  and  Shame,  p.  2. 

18.  To  Mak  «p,  v.  a.  To  contrive,  to  invent,  S. 

19.  To  Mak  wp,  v.  a.  To  compose ;  as  applied 
to  writing,  as  in  sense  1.  without  the  prep.,  S. 

20.  To  Mak  i//?,  v.  a.  To  fabricate ;  regarding 
a  groundless  story,  S. 

81.  To  Mak  up  till  one,  v.  a.  To  overtake  one, 
implying  some  difficulty  in  doing  so,  S. 

To  Mak,  v.  a.  as  conjoined  with  nouns  substan- 
tive. 

1.  To  Mak  fore,  v.  n.  To  be  of  advantage ; 
as,  **  Dearth  frae  scarcity  maks  nsie  Jbre  to  the 
farmer,"  Clydes.     V.  Fobe,  s. 

2.  To  Mak  herikg,  to  cure  herrings. 

*'  The  haill  burrowis  of  the  west  cuntrie — ^hes 

Eirlie  in  all  tymes  byganeresortitto  the  fisching  of 
>ch  Fyne  and  vthers  Lochis  in  the  north  His  for 
making  of  hering. — Nottheles  certaine  cuntrie  men 
adiaoent— hes  rasit  ane  greit  custume  of  euerie  last 
o£maid  hering  that  ar  tane  in  the  said  Loch,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary,  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  498. 
8.  To  Mak  penny,  to  sell,  to  convert  into  money. 

"  The  prouest,  &c.  chargit  the  officiaris  to  mak 
penny  of  the  claith  prisit,"    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  Belg.  phrase  ids  te  gelde 
maaken,  and  indeed  to  the'E.  one,  corresponding  with 
this, ''  to  make  moneys  of  a  thing. 
4.  To  Mak  steai),  to  be  of  use ;  E.  to  stand  in 

steady 
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**  Such  cattle  as  would  not  drive  they  houghed 
and  slew,  that  they  should  never  make  stead"  Spal- 
ding, ii.  269* 

This  might  seem  at  first  view  to  be  an  anomalous 
use  of  A.S.  sted  locus.    But  as  Teut.  staede  signifies^ 
not  only  statio,  locus,  but  commoditps,  utilitas,  our 
phrase  is  analogous  to  staede  do-^n,  usui  esse,prode8se, 
commodo  esse.    The  Teut.  also  supplies  one  exactly 
correspondent  with  the  E.  phrase.   This  is  given  as 
synon.  with  the  other ;  in  staede  stamen, 
MAKE,  s.     Abbrev.  of  Malcolm,  Aberd.  Reg. 
MAKER-LIKE,  ad;.     V.  Macker-like. 
MAKL Y,  €uiv.     Evenly,  equally.]  Add  ; 

O.E.  "  Machf  apte."     Prompt.  Parv. 
Makly,  adj.      Seemly,  well-proportioned  ;   Gl. 

Ramsay. 
MAL-ACCORD,  s.  Disapprobation^  dissent,  re- 
fusal. 

— "  Wherefore  we  heartily  desire  your  subscrip- 
tions and  seal  to  thir  reasonable  demands,  or  a  pe« 
remptory  or  present  answer  of  bon-accord  or  mal^ 
accord"     Spalding,  i.  2l6  (2d). 

Fr.  mal  evil,  and  accord  agreement.  I  question  if 
either  of  these  words  has  ever  been  properly  natu- 
ralized. They  are  used  by  Colonel  Monro,  of  the 
worthy  Scots  Regiment,  who  employs  a  good  many  fo« 
reign  terms  in  his  diction. 
M ALAPAVIS,  s,    A  mischance,  a  misfortune, 

Upp.  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  mal  evil,  and  pavois-ier,  to  de- 
fend ;  q.  ill-defended,  (V.  Pauis)  ;  or  from  Pavie. 
MALARE,  Malar,  s.    One  who  pays  rent  for 

a  farm. 

— "  Anent  the  keping  of  the  said  Margret  scaith- 
les  &  harmeles  of  the  malis  &  fermes  of  the  landis  of 
Dalquhillray  of  X  yeris  bygane,  takin  &  resavit  be  the 
said  Donald  &  his  spouss  fra  the  said  vmquhile  James 
the  malare,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  83. 
2.  One  who  rents  a  house  in  a  town. 

"  It  is  nocht  the  vss  nor  consuetude  within  this 
burgh  to  ane  malar  to  byg  &  reperall  ony  thing  that 
is  yerdfest  or  nallt  fest  with  the  hous."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1535,  V.  15,  p.  638.    V.  Mailer. 
To  MALE,  V,  a.     To  stain.     V.  Mail. 
M  ALE- A-FORREN,  s,     "A  meal  of  meat, 

over  and  above  what  is  consumed ;  a  meal  be* 

fore  hand  ^  Gall  Encycl. 
MALEFICE,  s.    A  bad  action,  Fr. 

I  find  this  word  only  as  used  by  Kelly,  in  explain- 
ing the  Prov.  Before  I  ween'd  now  I  wat ;  "  Spoken/' 
he  says,  "  upon  the  full  discovery  of  some  malefce, 
which  before  we  only  suspected."  Prov.  p.  6^.  V. 
Malifice. 

MALE-FRE,  adj.  Without  rent ;  synon.  RenU 
Jree^  S. 

'^  That  the  said  Johne  of  Blackbume  sail  brouk  & 
joy  se  the  tak  of  the  saide  landis  of  Spensarfelde  for  the 
termes  contenit  in  the  said  letter  of  tak  made  to  him 
be  the  said  Alex'  Thane,  &  male-fre  for  the  formale 
pait  be  him  to  the  said  Alex%  ener  the  forme  &  te-i 
nour  of  the  samyn  letter."  Act.  Audit.  A.  1471,  p.  10. 

It  is  also  improperly  written  mealftee^ 

"  But  the  truth  is,  that  many  of  you,  «id  too  many 
also  of  your  neighbour  church  of  Scotland,  have  been 
like  a  tenant  that  sitteth  meal-free^  and  knoweth  not 
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his  holding  while  his  rights  be  questioned."     Ruth. 

MALEGRUGROUS,  od;.     Gnm-l  Add; 

Often  pron.  maUagmgotis.  It  may  be  of  Gael,  ori- 
gin, from  mala,  mullach,  primarily  denoting  the  eye- 
brow,  and  hence  applied  to  knotted  or  gloomy  eye- 
brows ;  and  Gruagach,  a  female  giant,  also  a  ghost 
supposed  to  haunt  houses,  called  in  Scotland  a  Brow- 
nie (Shaw) ;  q.  the  ghost  with  the  gloomy  eye-brows, 
synon.  with  Bo-mullach.  V.  Bamullo. 
MALESON,  Malison,  s.  A  curse.]  Add; 
2.  Harse-mali^on,  a  person  who  is  cruel  to  his 

horse,  Clydes.  ^ 

MALGRACE,  s.  The  opposite  of  a  state  of  fa- 

vour.]  Add; 

"  The  lord  Gordon  lodged  in  TuUiesoul  and  staid 
no  longer  there,  only  exhorting  the  Strathboggie  men 
to  be  ready  upon  their  own  peril,  and  so  rode  his 
way,  being  in  malgrace  with  his  father,  and  returned 
to  Aberdeen."  Spalding,  ii.  123,  124. 
MALGRATIOUS,  adj.     Surly,  ungracious. 
— A  forfarn  falconar, 
A  malgratims  millare.     Colkelbie  Son,  F.  i.  v.  04. 

Fr.  malgrace,  disfavour,  displeasure. 
To  Malignne,  v.  n.     To  utter  calumny. 

"  Seing  the  said  slanderous,  seditious,  and  fals 
brute  altogither  ceissis  not  in  sic  as  malignne  aganis 
the  treuth,  I  can  not  now,  quhen  your  maiestie  hes 
your  nobiletie  &  estatis  of  parliament  conyenit  in  sa 
full  nowmer,  abstene  fra  my  complaint."  Erie  of 
Mortoun's  Declaratioun,  1579*  Acts  Ja.  VI.  Ed.  1814, 

Malicefu',  adj.     Sickly,  in  bad  health,  Orkn. 

V.  Malice,  Male-eis. 
MALIFICE,  s.    Sorcery,  witchcraft ;  Lat.  ma- 

lefic'iumf  id.  ,         ^        i    i    ^ 

''  There  was  also  Bessie  Weir  hanged  up  the  last 
of  the  four,  one  that  had  been  taken  before  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  condemned  to  the  fyre  for  iwa/i/fce  be- 
fore."    Law's  Memorialls,  p.  128. 
MALIGRUMPH,  s.     Spleen,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  a  corr.  ofMolligrubs  or  MolUgrant,  q.  V. 
MALL,  Mally,  s.    Abbrev.  of  Mart/,S. 
MALLEURITE',  s.    The  same  with  Malhure. 

''The  Veanis  lamentit  hevelie  in  thare  counsellis— 
dredand  the  same  chance  and  malleuriU  to  fall  to 
thare  toun  of  Veos  as  was  now  fallit  to  Fidena."  BeU 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  345. 

Fr.  malheureU,  mischance. 
»  MALT,  s.    Malt  ahune  the  meal.    V.  MAtrt. 
MALVERSE,  s.    A  crime,  a  misdemeanour, 

Clydes. ;  Fr.  nudvers-er^  to  behave  one's  self  ill. 

^'  If  any  skaith  was  done,  the  sheriff  and  his  offi- 
cers must  be  answerable  for  it,  who,  by  the  Acts  of 
Parliament,  are  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  ejec* 
tions;  and  so,  if  any  malverse  was  committed,  he  must 
be  countable."     Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  563. 

"  He  often  deprives  them  for  no  malverse  m  their 
office,  but  only  fot  not  paying  in  their  dues  to  him.** 
Ibid.  p.  71 6. 
MAMENT,  *.    Moment,  Ang.,  Fife. 

"  Ay,  there's  news  for  you,  Janet  It's  just  the 
haill  town's  clatter  at  this  mament."  Tennant's  Card. 

Beaton,  p.  S4* 
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Caitoie  mament.  v.  Cankie. 
MAMIKEEKIE,*.  A  smart  sound  blow, Roxb* 
This  is  perhaps  a  cant  term  ;  but  the  latter  part  of 
the  word  seems  allied  to  Teut.  kaecke,  the  cheek, 
Isl.  kialki,  id.>  as  if  it  had  originally  denoted  a  blow, 
on  the  chops,  like  Teut.  kaeck-slagh,  alapa. 
MAMMONRIE,  s.     Idolatry. 

Quha  does  adome  idolatrie. 
Is  contrair  the  haly  writ ; 

For  stock  and  stane  is  Mammonrie. 
Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  68. 
Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  crusades,  either 
from  ignorance,  or  from  hatred,  accused  the  Moham« 
medans  as  idolaters,  because  of  their  belief  in  the  false 
prophet.     V.  Mahoun. 

To  MAMP,  v.a.    1.  "  To  nibble,  to  mop,  to  eat 
as  a  person  who  has  no  teeth  C  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken. 
E.  mumpy  id. 
8.  "  To  speak  querulously  ;"  ibid. 
A'  the  day  I  greet  and  grummlci 

A'  the  night  I  sab  an'  cry ; 
Whiles  my  plaint  I  mump  and  mummle, 
Whar  the  bumie  todies  by, 

Picken' s  Poems,  i.  188. 
This  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  E.  v.  to  Mump.  Se- 
renins  gives  Sw.  mums-a  as  exactly  synon.,  which  he 
derives  from  mun  os,  q.  muns-a,  ore  laborare,  to  work 
with  the  mouth.  This  derivation  is  greatly  confirmed 
by  that  of  Teut.  mcmpeUen,  murmillare,  mussiure, 
emutire,  of  which  the  primary  form  is  numdpd-en, 
from  mond,  the  mouth, 

MAM'S-FOUT,  8.    A  spoiled  child,  Teviotd. 
Teut.  mamme  matef,  and  S.fode^fnfde,  brood.    V. 

FoDE. 

MAM'S-PET>  s.     Synon.  with  ManCs-Fout. 

"  He  has  fault  fgi^eatly  feels  the  want]  of  a  wife, 
that  marries  AJam's  Pet:*  S.  Prov.  "  Maids  that 
have  been  much  indulged  by  their  mothers,  and  have 
had  much  of  thehr  wills,  seldom  prove  good  wives." 

Kelly,  p.  153. 

To  MAN,  Maun,  v.  a.     1.  To  accomplish  by 

means  of  strength,  S.    Maunt^  man%  pret. 

"  Man,  to  effect,  to  accomplish  by  much  exertion.'* 

Gl*  Picken. 

Death's  maunt  at  last  to  ding  mc  ourc. 
An'  ril  soon  hae  to  lea'  ye» 

A.  WiUon'e  Poems,  1790,  p.  201. 
But  out  at  last  I  maunt  to  speel ; 
Far  mair  than  e'er  I  thought  atweel.   lb.  p.  225. 

■  ■      I  gied  an  unca  draw. 
An*  man't  to  rive  mysel  awa. 

Picken* s  Poems  1788,  p.  42. 
He'U  no  man't,  spoken  of  any  thing  which,  it  is  sup* 
•  posed,  one  cannot  effect  "  PU  ergh  eneuch  man't," 
I'll  hardly  accomplish  it,  Lanarks. 
2.  To  effect  by  whatever  means,  S» 
Sud  ane  o'  thae,  by  lang  experience,  man 
To  spin  out  tales  frae  mony  a  pawky  plan,— 
And  should  some  stripling,  still  mair  light  o*  heart* 
A  livelier  humour  to  his  cracks  impart, — 
Wad  mony  words,  or  speeches  lang  be  needed. 
To  tell  whase  rhymes  were  best,  were  clearest 

headed  ?        A.  Wilson's  Poems  18l6,  p.  46. 
The  first  by  labour  mans  our  breast  to  move. 
The  last  exalts  to  extasy  and  love*     Ibid.  p.  47. 
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Isl.  manrt'-aZfin  virum  evadere:  A.S.  Moe8.G.  mag^ 
«n posse ;  valere,prevalere.  Ne  magon;  non  potuerunt 
Or  perhaps  rather  from  the  s.  maegn,  Isl.  magn,  \is, 
robur ;  magn-^  vires  dare^  magn^as,  corpus  facere 
adolescere.  Some,  indeed,  derive  the  name  expressing 
our  nature  from  tnaa  or  mag^a,  posse.  V.  Maun. 
M  AN-BOTE,  8,  The  compnsation  fixed  by  the 

law,  for  killing  a  man.  V.  Bote. 
MAN-BRO W^D,  adj.  Having  hair  growing  be- 
tween theeye-6rcnr^,Teviotd.  Hereit  isdeeuied 
unlucky  to  meet  a  person  thus  marked,  especially 
if  the  first  one  meets  in  the  morning.  Elsewhere 
it  is  a  favourable  omen. 

The  term,  I  should  suppose,  had  been  primarily 
applied  to  a  woman,  as  by  this  exuberance  indicating 
something  of  a  masculine  character,  q.  having  hrvwf 
like  a  man.     V.  Lucken-brow'd. 

MAND,  s.    Payment.]  Add  ; 

On  this  term  Sir  W.  Scott  observes ;  "  It  is  simply 
amende,  and  nothing  more.  The  word,  spelled  amand, 
IB  daily  and  hourly  used  in  the  Court  of  Session  to  ex- 
press the  penalties  under  which  parties  are  appointed 
to  lodge  written  pleadings  against  a  certain  day." 

MAND,  Mauxd,  s.    A  kind  of  broad  basket,  in 
the  shape  of  a  corn-sieve,  generally  made  of  straw 
and  willows  plaited  together,  Aberd,  Mearns. 
The  guidwife  fetches  ben  the  mand, 
Fu'o'  guid  birsled  cakes. 

Bumesf's  Poems  and  Tales,  p.  184. 
Goodman,  hand  me  in  o'er  the  maund 

Yonder,  anent  ye.     W,  Beaiiie's  Tales,  p.  7. 

£.  maund,  for  which  Johns,  gives  no  authority,  and 
which  seems  to  be  properly  a  north-country  word, 
denotes  "  a  hand-basket  with  two  lids ;"  Grose.  AS. 
tnand,  corbis,  "  a  coffer,  a  basket, — a  pannier;"  Sonv* 
ner.  Tent.  Fr.  mande,  id. 

To  MANDER,  v.  a.  To  handle ;  to  deal ;  Loth. 
HANDILL,  s,     A  loose  cassock ;  Fr.  mandil. 

**  Item,  ane  pair  of  breikis  of  blew  velvott,  with 
ane  mandill  diairto  broderit  with  gold."  Inventories, 
A.  1579,  p.  281. 

In  O.E.  called  a  mandUion  ;  Phillips. 
MANDMENT,  s.  An  order,  a  mandate.]  Add; 

"  Sarvais  wrait  to  me,  gif  I  wald  he  suld  send  the 
movables  to  my  hous,  and  gif  my  recepisse  of  it  con* 
forme  to  the  Quenis  and  Regentis  mandment,  quhilk 
I  wes  content  he  did."  Inventories,  A.  1573,  p.  185. 
MANDRED,  Mandset,  s.     The  same  with 

Manrentj  q.  v. 
MANE.     BaEin  ojf  make.]  Add  ; 

Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  observed  that  the 
term  was  not  unknown  to  Palsgrave.  He  raiders 
oa^fie  mayne  by  Fr.  pa$fn  de  bomcke;  B.  iii.  F.  52. 
This  Cotgr.  gives  as  83mon.  with  pain  moUet,  which 
he  ezpl.,  '^a  very  light,  very  crusty,  and  savoury 
white  bread,  full  of  eyes,  leaven  and  salt." 

Breid  of  Mane  is  one  of  the  articles  of  entertain- 
mentatthe  upsiliingjeast  of  one  of  James  the  Fourth's 
mistresses,  stated  in  the  Treasurer's  Accounts,  150S. 
'*  The  hady,**  as  she  is  called,  had  been  on  the  straw. 

MANERI ALLIS,  s.  pi.     Minerals. 

''  Our  said  souerane  lord — ^hes  sett,  grantit,  and 
disponit-*to  the  said  Eustachius  C^oghl  See.  the 
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haill  goldin,  siluer,  copper,  tin,  and  leidinm3mes  and 
maneriallis  within  this  realme  of  Scotland,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S^Q. 
HANG,  s.     To  mix  one^s  mang,^  Add; 

Sweet  was  the  sang,  the  birdies  plaid  alang. 
Canting  fu'  cheerfu'  at  their  morning  mang. 
An'  meith  ha  fown  content  in  onie  breast, 
Wi'  grief  like  her's  that  had  na  been  opprest. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  58,  5Q, 
This  undoubtedly  signifies  ^'morning  meeting,"  i.e. 
the  state  of  being  mingled  together  in  the  morning. 
It  is  used  also  in  a  different  form,  Angus. 
Amo'  the  bushes  birdies  made  their  mang. 
Till  a'  the  doughs  about  with  musick  rang. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  20. 
This,  in  Edit  Third,  is  changed  to 

Upon  the  busses,  birdies  sweetly  sang,  &c. 
Makgler,  «.  One  who  smoothes  linen  with  a  cal- 

lendar,  S. 
MANGLUMTEW,  8.    A  heterogeneous  mix- 
ture, Clydes. 

Teut.  metigeUen,  (E.  mingle),  TVn^  may  here  sig- 
nify taste ;  q.  having  the  taste  of  substances  quite 
incongruous. 

MANHEAD,*.  Bravery,  fortitude;  E.wwnAood. 
'^  The  said  Sir  Andrew  Wood  prevealed  be  his  sin- 
gular manhead  and  wisdome,  and  brought  all  his 
fyve  schipis  to  Leith  as  prisoneris."  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  240.     Id.  p.  244. 

The  termination  is  the  same  with  Belg.  heyd,  and 
nearly  allied  to  Germ,  heit,  denoting  quality,  person, 
state,  &c. 

MANI  ABLE,  ac^.   That  may  easily  be  handled 
or  managed. 

— *'  The  little  booke,  being  eaten,  giueth  to  the 
eaters  a  faculty  to  disceme  the  true  church  from  the 
false ; — and  this  is  by  applying  the  rule  and  measure 
thereof,  sound  and  straight  as  a  reede,  strong,  apt, 
and  maniable  as  a  rod,  and  as  Aaron  his  rod,  which 
deuoured  the  rods  of  the  enchanters."  Forbes  on 
the  Revelation,  p.  88. 

Fr.  id.  ''tractable,  weildable,handlftable,**to.  Cotgr. 
Makyied,  M AivTiEDjjpor/.jMK.  Hurt,&c.]  Add; 
Mayne  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  O.E.  *'  1  mayne, 
or  I  mayne  one,  I  take  the  vse  of  one  his  lymmes  from 
hym. — Je  mekaigne,^^Bvit  Mehaigner  is  Normante." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  286,  b. 

MANITOODLIE,  8.    ^  An  affectionate  term 
which  nurses  give  to  male  children;''  Gall.  Encyc. 
Teut.  totel-manneken  is  the  name  given  to  those 
grotesque  figures  which  form  spouts  in  some  old 
buildings.  But  this  seems  to  be  rather  from  "Mannie 
a  dimin.  from  Man,  and  S.  Toddle,  a  term  applied  to 
the  motion  of  a  child. 
To  Mank,  v.  ».     To  fail,  Aberd.      * 
His  cousin  was  a  bierly  swank, 

A  derf  young  man,  hecht  Rob ; 
To  mell  wi'  twa  he  wad  na  manh 
At  staffy-nevel  job. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc,  Poet,  p.  128. 
Teut.  manck-en,  deficere,  deesse ;  Kilian. 
Manx,  adf.    1.  Deficient,  in  whatever  way,  &c.] 
Add; 

"  Mr.  Wodrow  in  his  large^  but  mank  and  partial 
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History^  hath  given  the  world  to  believe^  that  these 
who  disowned  those  tyrants  authority^  and  withdrew 
from  the  Indulged  and  their  abettors,  were  not  Pres- 
byterians, but  as  a  sect  of  seditious  schismaticks,  &c. 
making  their  actings  and  sufferings  to  be  a  reproach 
to  Presbyterians."     M 'Ward's  Contendings,  xii. 
MAN-KEEPER,  s.   A  designation  ^ven  to  the 
newt,  or  S.  esk^  by  the  inhabitants  of  Dumfr. 
and  Roxb.,  because  they  believe  that  it  waits 
on  the  adder  to  warn  man  of  his  danger.    This 
may  be  supposed  to  originate  from  the  great  at- 
tachment which  has  been  ascribed  to  this  animal 
to  the  human  race,  and  their  antipathy  to  ser- 
pents.     V.  Hoffman,  Lex.  vo.  Lacerta, 
To  MANKIE,  V'  n.   To  miss,  to  fail,  Meams. 
M AKKiE,  s>  At  the  game  otpearSj  or pearie^  when 
a  pear  misses  its  aim,  and  remains  in  the  ring, 
it  is  called  mankiey  ibid. 

TT.manqU'er,  to  fail,  to  be  defective;  manque ^  defect. 
MANKIE,  8,     The  general  name  of  the  stuff 
properly  called  caUimanco,  S. 
"  Mankie,  an  ancient  kind  of  worsted  stuffy  much 
glazed,  worn  by  females."     Gall.  Encycl, 
MAN-MERROUR,  s,     A  waster  of  men. 
— And  a  man^merror. 
An  eviU  wyffis  mirrour. 

Colkeibie  Som,  F.  i.  v.  83. 
A.S.  man'fnyrring,  hominum  dissipatio,  jactura ; 
from  man,  and  myrr-an,  merr^an,  dissipare;  whence 
£.  to  marr, 
MAN-MUCKLE,  adj.     Come  to  the  height  of 

a  full-grown  male.  Loth. 
MANNACH,  8. 

.  *'  Item,a  mannach  of  silver."  Inventories,  A.l  *88>  p'6. 
Perhaps  a  puppet^  or  little  man,  xnade  of  silver  ; 
q.  Fr.  mannequin. 

To  MANNER,  v.  a.  To  mimic,  to  mock,  Dumfr. 
Manmerin,  8,     Mimicry,  mockery,  ibid. 

As  would  seem,  from  ttke  E.  or  Fr..  noun  ;^  q.  to 
imitate  one's  manner, 
MANNIS  TUAS. 

Then  Androw  Gray,  wpooe  ane  horss, 
Betuixt  the  battillis  red, 
Makand  the  signe  of  holy  cross. 
In  mannuf  iuas  he  said. 

Batiell  ofBalfinnes,  Poems  l6ih  Cent,  353. 
For,  he  said.  In  manus  iuas  ;  referring  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalter,  Psa.  xxxi.  5.  ^'  Into  thine  hand 
I  commit  my  spirit." 
MAN-MILN,  Makn-hii^n,  8^  A  hand-miln  for 

grinding. 
'  ^'  Item,  ane  mann-miln  for  making  of  pootder,  with 
thre  mortaris,  nyne  pestellis  wanting  the  kapis  of 
brace."     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  173. 

"  Item,  twa  man.  milnis  for  grinding  of  quheit." 
Ibid.  p.  174. 

'^  Item,  intheoverhall  of  the  nedder  bailye  ane  man 
myln  with  all  hir  ganging  geir."     Ibid,  p^  302. 

This  might  seem  at  first  view  to  signify  a  miln 
which  might  be  wrought  by  a  man.  But  it  is  more 
probably  formed  in  qonformity  to  the  continental  de- 
signations ;  Fr.  moulin  d  main  ;  Ital.  mola  di  mano  ; 
Hisp.  muela  di  mano,  i.  e.  a  hand-miln^ 
MAN  OF  LAW. 
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It  would  appear  that  this  old  E.  phrase  for  a  law* 
yer  was  used  also  in  S. 

— "  Dauid  Balfour  of  Carraldstoune  wes  man  of 
lam  for  our  said  souerane  lord  in  the  said  mater." 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  206. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  this  is  the  designation 
which  had  been  common  in  the  days  of  Chaucer. 
Hence,  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.     He  is  also  called 
a  Sergeant  of  the  Lawe. 
MANNIE,  Manny,  s.     A  little  man,  S. 

*'  At  last  and  at  lengthy  up  comes  a  decent,  little 
auld  manny,  in  a  black  coat  and  velveteen  breeches, 
riding  on  a  bit  broken -kneed  hirplin  beast  of  a  Hee- 
land  powney,"  &c.  Reg.  Dalton,  i.  I9S. 
MANN  0, 8.  A  big  man ;  occasionally  used  in  con- 
tradistinction from  ManniCy  a  Hltle  man,  Aberd. 

Dr.  Geddes  viewed  the  letter  0  as  an  ancient  aug^ 
mentative  in  our  language. 

*'  Nor  were  the  Scots  entirely  without  augmenta* 
tives.  These  were  formed  by  adding  urn  to  adjec- 
tives, and  o  to  substantives ;  as,  greatMxtx,  goodum, 
keado,  mano. — It  is  not  many  years  ago,  since  I 
heard  a  farmer's  wife  laughing  heartily  at  her  neigh- 
bour, for  calling  a  horse  of  the  middle  size  a  horsief 
*  He  is  more  like  a  horso,'  said  she."  Trans.  Antiq. 
Soc.  i.  418. 

MANRENT,  8.     Homage,  feci  Add; 
4.  Improperly  used  to  denote  a  bond  of  mutual 

defence  between  equals. 

^'  It  is  from  the  mutual  band,  or  contract,  of  fTiait- 
drey,  that  we  have  any  light,  either  of  the  person  to 
whom,  or  the  tyme  about  which  Sir  Walter  of  New- 
bigging  was  marryed.— The  band  foUowes  r 

*'  Be  it  kend,  &c.  me.  Sir  Walter  of  Newbiggitig, 
and  me,  Sir  David  of  Towie,  for  all  the  dayes  of  our 
lyves,  to  be  obleidged  and  bound  be  the  faith  of  our 
bodies  and  thir  present  letters  in  mandred,  and  sworne 
counsell  as  brothers  in  law,  to  be  with  one  another  in 
all  actiones,"  &c.  Memorie of  theSomervilts,  i.  74, 75; 

Mandred  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  A.S.  and 
old  E.  form  manred.  Mandrey  seems  rather  to  have 
been  a  vulgarism. 

To  Mak  Manred  or  Manredyn,  in  the  language  of 
Barbour  is  merely  the  A-S.  phrase ;  Hi  hadden  hinx 
manred  maked;  iUi  ei  homagium  praestiterant ;  Chr. 
Sax.  A.  1115. 
MANSING.     In  man8ing^  apparently  in  re-. 

mainder. 

— "  The  Lords  found  l^at  the  pursuer's  gift  being 
given  in  August,  and  bearing  specially  disposition 
of  goods  pertaining  to  the  rebel,  at  the  time  of  his 
rebellion,  and  of  the  gift  which  was  granted  within 
the  year,  could  not  extend  to  that  wh^e  year'is  farm> 
but  only  to  the  half  thereof,  viz.  to  the  WhitsundHy's 
term  before  the  gift,  and  to  the  Martinnuis's  term 
after  the  gift ;  but  the  Lords  found,  that  the  farms 
of  the  rebel's  own  labouring  pertained  to  the  dona* 
tary ;  and  that  the  gift,  albeit  it  was  in  August,  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  farms  of  that  crop,  which  were 
in  the  rebel's  hand  in  mansing,  even  as  if  he  had  died 
in  August,  not  being  rebel,  the  same  would  have 
pertained  to  his  executors."  Durjr's  Decis.  Feb.  2,. 
1627,  p.  267.     Hope's  Mem.  Pract  p.  262-3,  N. 

This  13  erroneously  printed  in  Hope's  Pract.  Mans-K 
ing  Even,  as  if  some  termpjr  eve  of  a  Fest;ival  w^e 
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nreiuit   It  is  given  correctly  in  Morison's  Diet  Dec.^ 
xii.  p.  5075. 

It  seems  corr.  from  L.B.  remansa,  reliquium,  re- 
siduum^ q.  in  rematisam.  It  mighty  however^  signify 
the  lands  used  as  a  demesne^  from  L.B.  mensa,  quic- 
quid  ^dmensam  instruendam  conducit;  O.Fr.men^f. 
V.  Du  Cange.  Mension,  depense ;  Gl.  Roquefort 
MANSS,  s.     A  manor,  a  mansion-house ;  used 

as  synon.  with  maTisioune. 

''  That  Dauid  Lindesay— -has  done  na  wrang  in 
the  occupacioune  &  raanurin  of  the  thrid  parte  of 
the  landis  of  Grestoune^  except  the  auld  mansioune 
that  William  Inglis  has  in  tak  &  twa  akeris  Hand 
besid  the  said  manss;  and  in  the  vptakin  of  the  malez 
tharof  except  the  said  maruM  &  akeris."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1490^  p.  149. 

L.B.  manS'Ufn  is  used  in  this  sense  as  maMum  re^ 
gale.  CastrumAlvecestre,  regale  tunc  jwafwwwi.  Jl/an- 
sum  capUale,  quod  vulgo  caput  mansi,  nostris  ckefmez. 
Du  Cange,     Hence  our  Chemys,  a  manor-house. 

It  seems  most  probable  that  hence  the  term  manse 
has  been  conferred  on  a  parsonage-house ;  though 
it  is  supposed  by  some  learned  writers  that  it  origi- 
nally denoted  the  land  appropriated  to  a  churchman. 
Ma^^tek,  *.  One  who  stutters  in  speech,  S. 
Mantin\  8»  A  stuttering  in  speech,  S. 
MANTY,  8,     A  gown,  S ;  mantua^  E. 

*'  She  said  to  herself^  I  wonder  how  my  cousins 
silk  manly y  and  her  gowd  watch,  or  ony  thmg  in  the 
world,  can  be  worth  sitting  sneering  all  her  life  in 
this  little  stifling  room,  and  might  walk  on  green 
braes  if  she  liked."    Heart  M.  Loth.  iii.  883. 

Perhaps  by  a  change  of  sense  from  Fr.  manteau, 
a  cloak.  I  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Todd,  that  £.  Man- 
teau  is  directly  from  Gr.  fuifiiftt, 

MANTILLIS  OF  BANIS.    V.  Baws. 
MANUARIE,  tf.     A  factory. 

-»''  Or  by  making  of  societies  and  manvaries  in 
all  the  principall  burrowisfor  making  of  stuffes  and 
other  waires,"&c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  178. 

O.Fr.  manoeuvre,  ouvrage  des  mains,  Roquefort ; 
^whence  L.B.  manuarius,  operarius.  I  hesitate,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  aukwardness  of  the  phrase, 
**  making  o£  tnanuaries/*  whether  it  be  not  meant  of 
providing  manufacturers. 

MANUMENT,  s.    Management 

*'  The  saidis  James  and  maister  Jc^hne  had  the 
govemament  and  manument  of  his  haill  rentis,  leving, 
andaffairis."  Acts  Ja.  VL  I6OO,  Ed.  1814,  p.  245. 

The  only  exa^iple  I  have  observed  of  a  similar 
term  is  in  L.B.  manumunit^us,  rei  demesticae  admi- 
nistrator, procurator ;  Du  Cange. 

♦To  MANUMIT,  Manumiss,  t.a.  To  confer 
a  literary  degree ;  synon.  to  lautelde, 
""  16S5.  The  47th  class,  (some  45  in  number), 
bred  under  Mr.  Robert  Rankin,  were  solemnly  manu^ 
fnitted  in  the  lower  hall  of  the  Colledge.''  Cf  aufurd's 
Hist  Univ.  Edin.  p.  126. 

"  The  20th  class — ^were  manumitHd  with  tbe  ma* 
gisteriall  dignity,  some  27  in  number."  Ibid.  p.  65. 
*  Manumission,  s.    Graduation. 

''  The  disputation  being  ended,— >the  Primar  call* 
in^  the  candidates  before  him,  after  a  short  exhor- 
tation to  an  vertuose  and  pious  life,  performeth  the 
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ceremony,  by  imposition  of  a  bonnet  (the  badge  of 
manumission)  upon  the  head  of  every  one  of  the  can« 
didates."     Ibid.  p.  62. 

L.B.  manumissio,  licentiam,  vel  facultatem,  dare 
aliquid  faciendi.     A  person  was,  in  this  sense,  said 
to  be  manumitted  ad  clericatum  et  tonsuram  clerical 
lem  ;  a  strange  idea,  as  he  was  in  fact  merely  per- 
mitted to  wear  a  badge  of  slavery,  as  becoming,  ac« 
cording  to  the  language  of  our  forefathers,  one  of  the 
Pope's  schavclings.    Perhaps  this  term  was  transfer- 
red to  graduation,  because  the  person  who  received 
it  was  henceforth  a  Master,  and  supposed  rather  able 
to  instruct  others  than  in  a  state  of  subjection. 
To  MAP,  V.  n.    "  To  nibble  as  a  sheep ;'"  Avrs., 
61.  Picken,  Loth.     Expl.  ^^  to  crumble  a  hard 
substance  with  the  jaw-teeth,"  Gall. 
This  would  seem  nearly  allied  to  Mamp,  v. 
Mapsie.     *^  A  pet-sheep,  called  so  from  its  map^ 
mapping  with  its  lips;  young  hares  are  also 
mapsies  r  Gall.  EncycL 

This  may  be  originally  the  same  with  E.  to  mop,  to 
make  wry  mouths.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable, 
that,  as  Skinner  thinks,  Mop  is  the  same  with  Mump, 
the  m  being  ^ected,  for  the  softer  sound ;  especially 
as  Moup,  Moop,  is  with  us  the  term  used  instead  of 
Mump,  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  origin  is 
Su.G.  mop'G  illudere. 

M  APPIE,  8.  A  term  used  in  speaking  to  or  call- 
ing a  rabbit,  Roxb.  V.  Map,  v. 
MARB,  8.  "  The  marrow,"  Ayrs.  Gl.  Picken. 
This  word,  which  I  have  met  with  no  where  else, 
if  given  accurately,  must  be  a  corr.  of  C.B.  mer  id. 
or  some  similar  term. 

MARBEL,  adj.  Feeble,  inactive.  Loth.]  Add; 
GaeL  metrhh,  slow,  weak ;  meirbke,  weakness,  dul- 
ness ;  marbh,  dead,  heavy,  benumbed ;  marhh^am,  to 
kill ;  marhh^an,  a  corpse.  C.B.  marw,  to  die,  idso 
dead ;  deduced  by  Owen  from  mar  flat,  laid  down ; 
marmdatvl,  deadening;  marweidd'^dra,  heaviness; 
Richards. 

S.  Slow,  lazy,  reluctant^  -^7^* 
To  Mabche,  v.  a.     To  distinguish  boundaries 
by  placing  landmarks. 

**  Tne  Baillie  ordanit  the  lynaris  to  pass  to  the 
ground  of  the  said  tenement,  and  lyne  and  marche 
the  same."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17- 
To  Maach,  Mebch,  v.n.     To  be  on  the  oon- 
fines  of,  to  be  closely  contiguous  to,  to  be  bound- 
ed by,  S. 

"  There's  a  charming  property,  I  know,  to  be  sold 
just  now,  that  marches  with  Glenfem."  Marriage, 
ui.  311. 

"  That—portion  of  the  lordschipe  of  Dntnbar— 
merclui  as  eairfoUowes."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,V.10d. 
March-balk,  8.    The  narrow  ridge  which  some- 
times serves  as  the  boundary  between  lands  be- 
longing to  different  proprietors. 
**  In  regard  the  witness  had  deponed  upon  her 
tilling  and  riveing  out  the  march-balk,  they  appoint 
Forrel — ^to  visit  it  in  the  vacancy,  ahd  to  consider  the 
damage,  and  to  report."     Fountainhall,  i.  224. 
Mabch-dike,  8.     A  wall  separating  one  farm  or 
estate  from  another,  S. 
*^  In  the  moor  country  inclosing  comprises  diiefiy 
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two  objects  :  Ist^  To  divide  farms  from  each  other 
by  what  is  termed  march^dykts"  Agr.  Surv.  Gallo« 
way,  p.  81. 

MARCHET,  s.     The  fine,  &c.]  Add; 

The  marckei,  whatever  was  the  origin  of  this  badge 
of  feudal  bondage,  was  claimed  at  least  as  late  as  the 
year  1492.  For  in  an  act  of  this  date,  we  find  Ro- 
bert Mure  of  Rowalane  and  his  son  pursuing  Archi- 
bald Crawfurd  of  Crawfurdland,  "  for  the  wrangwis 
spoliacioun,  awaytakin  &  withhaldin  frae  thaim  of 
certane  hereyeldis,  bludwetis  &  merchetis,  as  is  con- 
tenit  in  the  8ummondis,"&c.  Act.Dom.Conc.  p.  291- 

MARCH-MOON. 

The  Druids,  it  is  well  known,  made  great  use  of 
the  missel  toe;  and  although,  from  its  being  unknown 
in  S.,  there  can  be  no  superstitious  appropriation  of 
it,  we  find  that  its  only  substitute  in  this  country  is 
used  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  learn  from  Pliny  that "  on  the  6th  of  the  March 
moon^  a  priest,  clad  in  white,  climbed  the  tree,  and 
cut  the  Misseltoe  with  a  golden  bill,  and  others  in 
white  standing  round,  received  it ;  after  which  they 
offered  at  their  Carn-Fires  with  mirth.'* 

— "  In  the  increase  of  the  March  Moon,  the  High- 
landers cut  withes  of  the  wood-bind  that  clings  about 
the  oak.  These  they  twist  into  a  wreath  or  circle, 
and  carefully  preserve  it  till  the  next  March.  And 
when  children  are  troubled  with  hectick  fevers,  or 
when  any  one  is  consumptive,  they  make  them  pass 
through  this  circle  thrice,  by  putting  it  over  their 
heads,  and  conveying  it  down  about  their  bodies. 
The  like  they  do  to  cattle  in  some  distempers.  This 
I  have  often  seen."     Shaw's  Moray,  p.  232. 

MARCKIS  POINT,  the  object  directly  aimed 
at,  q.  the  bull's  eye;  a  metaph<xr  borrowed  from 
archers. 

— "  John  Knox  dois  not  meit  the  heid  of  my  par- 
tickle,—- quhairin  (efter  my  iudgment)  consistes  the 
marckis  point  of  tiie  purpose."  Ressoning  betuix 
Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  £.  iij.  b. 
*  MARE,  Mair,  adf.  More,  S.]  Add; 
With  the  mare,  a  singular  phraseology  occur- 
ring in  our  old  acts. 

— ■*'  And  als  to  refound  and  pay  to  the  said  Johne 
the  males,  proffitis,  and  dewiteis  that  he  micht  haue 
hald  of  the  thrid  parte  of  the  saidis  landis  of  thre 
yeris  bigane,  fviih  the  marCy  extending  yerely  to  vj 
merkis."     Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  114. 

— "  For  the  wrangwis  detentioune  &  witiihaldin 
fra  hir  of  the  malez  &  fermez  of  hir  landis  of  Dauids- 
toune  of  thre  yeris  bigane  with  the  mare,  extending 
yerely  to  vj  chalder  of  aitis,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  115. 

It  may  signify  more  or  less;  or  perhaps,  "  with  the 
overplus,"  q.  whatever  more;  as  woidd  seem  to  be  its 
signification  in  the  phrase,— '^  Dois  wrang  in  the  oc- 
cupatioune,lawboring,  &manurin  of  viij  akeris,  rvith 
the  mare,  of  the  landis  of  Estir  Cotis."  Ibid.  p.  132. 
But  I  have  met  with  no  parallel  phrase  in  any  other 
dialect. 

With  the  Mai/  seems  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense. 

— "  Johnne  Mathesone  spuilyeit  &  tuk  fra  him  out 

of  his  maling  of  Kynnard  v**  ^five  score]  of  yowis 

rvith  the  may,  xxxj  hoggis,"  &c.  Ibid.  A.  1494,  p.  305. 

May  signifies  more  in  number.     V.  Ma. 
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*MARE,  Timber  mabe,  s.   A  military  punish* 
ment. 

"  He  causes  put  up  betwixt  the  crosses  a  timber 
mare,  whereon  knaves  and  runaway  soldiers  should 
ride."     Spalding,  i.  227.     V.  Trein  mare. 
MARE,  s.    A  trough  for  carrying  lime  or  mor« 
tar,  &c.]  Add; 

"  I  think  I  set  my  apron  and  my  mare  as  weel  as 

you  your  apparel."   Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  155. 

Marefu', s,  Ahodfull,applied tolimeormortar,S.. 

"  I've  a  marefu*  o*  as  gude  lime  here  as  ever  cam 

out  o'  a  lime-kill."     Ibid. 

MARE,  s.    A  wooden  frame  which  masons  use 
as  a  support  on  which  to  rest  a  scaffold,  Aberd.; 
also  called  a  horse ;  in  E.  a  trest-Iiead, 
"  The  three  were  seated  aloft  on  a  high  stage, 
prepared  on  purpose  with  two  mares  and  scaffold- 
deals."     Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  295. 

Perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  the  wooden  mare 
used  as  a  military  punishment. 
*  MARE.  It  is  a  singular  superstition  which  pre- 
vails in  the  south  of  S.,  that  if  a  bride  ride  home 
to  the  bridegroom^s  house  on  a  marCy  her  chil- 
dren will  for  many  years  (on  this  account)  want 
the  power  of  retention. 

"  As  soon  as  the  bride  was  led  into  the  house,  old 
Nelly,  the  bridegroom's  mother,  went  aside  to  see 
the  beast  on  which  her  daughter-in-law  had  been 
brought  home ;  and  p^ceiving  it  was  a  mare,  she  fell 
a  crying  and  wringing  her  hands.  I  inquired  witb 
some  alarm,  what  was  the  matter.  '  O  dear.  Sir,'  re« 
turned  she,  ^  it's  for  the  poor  baimies  that  '11  yet  hae 
to  dree  this  unlucky  mischance.  Laike-a-day,  poor 
waefu'  brats !  they'll  no  be  in  a  dry  bed  for  a  dozen 
o'  years  to  come !"  Edin.  Mag.  May  1817>  p«  147- 
MAREDAY,  *.  A  day  consecrated  to  the  Virgin, 
in  the  Popish  calendar.  V.  Lettir  maredat^ 
In  another  place,  "  the  letter  Maryday,"  it  is  said, 
is  ''  callit  the  nativite  of  our  lady."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1538,  V.  16. 

MAREILLEN,  s.     One  of  the  names  of  the 
Frog-fish,  Lophius  piscatorius,  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth.     V.  MuLREiN. 
MARE-STANE,  s.   A  rough  stone,  resembling 
the  stone-hatchet  in  shape ;  often  one  that  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  bed  of  a  river^  and  worn 
down  by  collision  or  friction,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a  cord  oeing  fixed  round  it,  Angus. 
This  is  hung  up  in  a  stable ;  being  viewed  by  the 
superstitious  as  a  certain  antidote  to  their  horses, 
being  rode  by  the  hag  called  the  Mare,   One  of  these 
I  have  in  my  possession,  which  was  formerly  ap« 
propriated  to  this  important  use. 
MARIES,  s.  pi     The  designation  given  to  the 
maids  of  honour  in  Scotland.]  Add; 
One  of  the  oldest  writers  who  uses  this  term  i» 
Pitscottie. 

''  He  called  vpoun  his  dochter  Magdalene,  the 
queine  of  Scotland,  and  caused  hir  pas  to  his  wair- 
drop, — and  take  his  stiekis  of  claith  of  gold,  velvet 
and  satines  etc.  as  shoe  pleased  to  cloath  hir  and  hir 
maries,  or  any  other  tapistrie  of  paill  or  robbis  that 
shoe  could  find  in  his  wairdrop."    Cron.  p.  S72-. 
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MARIKEN,  Maeyskyn,  skin,  a  dressed  goat- 
skin. 

"  Mariken  shines  made  in  Scotland  ilk  hundred/' 
&c.     Acte  Ch«u  ir.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  253. 

"  Marekin  skinnea."     Rates,  A.  1611. 

"  Marikin  skins."     Rates,  A.  I67O,  p.  76. 

•'  iiij  dosoun  of  mcnyshjn  skynnes." — ^Afterwards, 
martfkyn  skynnis.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

Fr.  marroquin,  '^  Spanish  leather,  made  of  goats' 
skins,  or  goats'  leather  not  tanned,  but  dressed  with 
galls ;"  Cotgr. 
MARYMESS,  s. 

"  That— William  erle  Marschell  sail-pay  to  the 
9aid  Johne  lord  Drummond  the  soume  of  J^  merkis 
—at  the  fest  of  Sanct  Johne  the  baptist  called  mid- 
Bommer  nixt  tocura,  8c  ane  vther  J^  merkis  at  the 
latter  Marymess  nixt  thareflir,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1492,  p.  265.     V.  also  p.  266. 

This  denotes  the  day  appointed  in  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar for  commemorating  the  nativity  of  the  Vir« 
gin,  September  8th,  which  was  denominated  the  lat^ 
ter  MarymesSy  as  distinguished  from  the  day  of  her 
Assumption  or  Lady  day,  which  falls  on  August  15th. 

"  The  provest,  bailleis,  &c.  of  Irwin  hes  bene  ac- 
custumat  thir  mony  yeiris  bigane  to  haif  twa  fairis 
in  the  yeir  to  be  haldln  within  the  said  burgh ; — ^the 
first  fair  beginnand  vpoun  the  xv  day  of  August, 
quhilk  is  ihejlrst  Ladie  day,  and  the  nixt  vpoun  the 
viij  day  of  September,  quhilk  is  commonlie  callit  the 
letter  Lady  day,  being  only  xxiij  dayis  betuix  thame," 
&c     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed  1814,  p.  103. 

Evidently  from  the  Virgin's  name,  and  S.  mess,  a 
mass,  L.B.  tnissa,  A.S.  maessa. 

We  find  the  phrase  indeed.  On  haerfeste  tha  ful- 
lan  wucan  aer  Sanctam  Marian  maessan,  expl.  by  J. 
Bromton,  "  In  Augusto  plena  hebdomada  ante  fes- 
tam  sanctae  Mariae ;  i.  e.  In  August,  a  full  week  be- 
fore Marymess.'*  V.  Mareschall.  Observ.  in  A.S,  vers. 
p.  517.  Bromton  Chron.  col.  826. 
MARYNAL,  s,     A  mariner.]  Add; 

*'  A  stout  and  prudent  marinell,  in^tyme  of  tem- 
pest, seeing  but  one  or  two  schippis — ^pas  through- 
out any  danger,  and  to  win  a  sure  harborie,  will  have 
gud  esperance,  be  the  lyke  wind,  to  do  the  same." 
Dr.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  first  Ed.  p.  439. 
MARION,  *,  The  Scottish  mode  of  writing  and 

pronounoing  the  name  ^ariann^,  the  Mariamne 

of  the  Jews. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  that  fine  old  S.  song; 
Will  ye  gang  to  the  ewe-buchts,  Marion  9 

MARY  RYALL,  the  legal  denomination  of  that 

silver  coin  of  Q.  Mary  of  Scotland,  vulgarly  de**" 

signed  the  Crock^Ume  DoUar. 

*^  That  thair  be  cunyeit  ane  penny  of  silvir  callit 
the  Mary  Aya//,-— of  weicht  ane  unce  Troie  weicht-*< 
havand  on  the  ane  syde  ane  palme^tree  crownit,"  &c. 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 56^.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  1 1 8. 

**  Queen  Mary  having  returned  home  to  Scotland 
in  the  year  156l ;  and  being  married  to  Darnley,  in 
four  years  after,  these  large  pieces  of  money  began 
to  be  coined  among  us,  which  were  then  called  reals 
or  royals,  bat  now  crowns'*  Buddiman's  Introd.  to 
Diplom.  p.  ISl.     V.  ScHELL-PADnocK^  and  Ryal. 

MARY'S  (St.)  KNOT.  To  Tie  mtk  SU  Mary'^ 


hmt^  to  cut  the  sinews  of  the  hams  of  an  animal. 
Border. 
Then  Dickie  into  the  stable  is  gane, — 

Where  there  stood  thirty  horses  and  three ; 
He  has  tied  them  a'  wi'  8t.  Mary's  knot,* 
A'  these  horses  but  barely  three. 
*  Ham- stringed  the  horses,  N. 

Poetical  Museum,  p.  27. 
How  such  a  savage  practice  should  have  been  de- 
nominated from  her,  who  in  these  times  was  even  by 
savages  daily  celebrated  as  Mater  Graiiae,  and  Dul» 
cis  Parens  clementiae,  is  not  easily  conceivable.   The 
designation  must  have  originated  with  some  of  those 
ruthless  marauders,  who,  from  the  constant  use  of 
the  sword,  had  become  so  daring  as  even  in  some  in- 
stances to  cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  superstition;  and 
who  over  their  cups  might  occasionally  laugh  at  the 
matins  and  vespers  of  those  whom  they  spoiled. 
MARITAGE,  s.    "  The  casualty  by  which  the 
superior  was  entitled  to  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
to  be  paid  by  the  heir  of  his  former  vassal,  who 
had  not  been  married  before  his  ancestor'^s death, 
at  his  age  of  puberty,  as  the  avail  or  value  of 
his  tocher  ;^  Ersk. 

— '*  That  the — vassals,  whose  holding  shall  be 
changed,  or  who  shall  coropone  for  their  maritage,'^ 
their  heires  and  successours  shall  bruik  their  lands 
in  all  time  thereafter,  free  of  any  such  burden  of  ma- 
ritage."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  332. 

L.B.  maritag'ium.  This  is  explained  by  Skene  as 
equivalent  to  Dos,  "  tocher-gud,"  vo.  Dos  ;  De  Verb. 
Sign.  This  corresponds  with  the  primary  definition 
given  by  du  Cange :  Maritagium,  donatio,  quae  a  pa^ 
rente  filio  fit  propter  nuptias,  seu  intuitu  matrimonii. 
He  then  refers  to  Reg.  Maj,  Lib.  ii.  c.  18.  §  1.  He 
afterwards  limits  the  term  ;  Maritagium  servitio  oin 
noxium  illud  est  quod  datur  cum  speciali  reservatione 
servitii  debiti  domino  capital!. 

''  It  was  not  the  precise  tocher  which  one  got  by 
his  wife  that  fell  to  the  superior  as  the  single  avau 
of  marriage,  but  what  his  estate  might  have  been  rea* 
sonably  supposed  to  entitle  him  to."  Stair,  ap.  Ersk. 
B.  ii.  tit  5.  §  2€. 

*M  ARK,  s.     Consequence,  importance  Men  of 
marky  the  same  with  the  E.  phrase,  men  of  note. 
'*  No  lords,  nor  barons,  advocates,  clerks,  or  other 
men  o£mark,  had  entry  into  this  assembly."   Spald« 
ing,  i.  315. 

To  MARK„  v.a.  To  set  (on  the  ground) ;  ap- 
plied to  the  foot,  and  conjoined  with  words 
meant  to  express  whether  the  person  be  able  to 
do  so  or  not. 

'<  He  is  sae  weak  that  he  canna  mark  a  fit  to  the 
grund;"  or,  "  He's  beginnin'  to  recruit,  for  he  can' 
now  mark  his  fit  to  the  grund ;"  Clydes. 

Perhaps  originally  borrowed  from  the  circumstance 
of  one,  who  treads  on  the  ground,  leaving  the  mark 
or  impression  of  his  foot  on  it  The  v.,  however, 
may  be  here  used  as  signifying  to  point,  to  direct^ 
the  ground  being  the  object  in  view ;  in  the  same 
sense  as  it  is  said  in  other  counties^  "  He  canna. point 
a  fit  to  the  grund." 

MARE,  Merk,  s.  a  nominal  weight  used  iix 
Orkney.]   Add ; — and  Shetland^ 
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Mark,  it  answers  to  their  pound  weighty  but 
really  containeth  eighteen  ounces."     MS.  £xpl.  of 
Norish  words. 
Marklakd,  s.    a  division  of  land,  S. 

"  By  a  decree  of  the  Exchequer  (March  11, 1585), 
a  40  shilling  (or  3  mark^land)  of  old  extent  (or  8  ox- 
gangs,  should  contain  104  acres.  Consequently,  1 
tnerk-land  should  be  33  l-Sd.  The  denomination  of 
mark-lands  still  holds  in  common  use  of  speech ;  and. 
In  general,  one  mark-land  may  give  full  employ  to 
one  plough  and  one  family  in  the  more  arable  parts 
of  the  county."  Agr.  Surv.  Argyles.  p.  33,  V.  Merk, 
Merkland. 
MARE,  s,    A  denomination  of  Scottish  money. 

V.  Merk. 
Mark  mark  lyke,   one  mark  for  another,  in 

equal  quantities  of  money,  penny  for  penny. 

"  That  the  said — Macolme  &  Arthure  sail  pay 
in  like  proporcioune  of  the  said  annuel,  efferand  to 
the  part  of  the  land  that  ather  of  thaim  has,  mark 
mark  lifke,  comptand  be  the  aid  extent"  Act.  Dom, 
Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  71.  V.  Merk. 
MARK,  ad/.  Dark,  S.B.I  Add; 

It  was  sae  mark,  that  i^the  dark, 
He  tint  his  vera  sheen. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  120. 
MAREAL,  s. 

"  But  what  manners  are  to  be  expected  in  a  coun- 
try where  folks  call  a  ploughsock  a  markal  ?"  The 
Pirate,  ii.  104. 

This  is  expl.  as  if  it  signified  the  ploughshare.  That 
this,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  will  appear  from 
Mercal,  q.  V. 
MARE  xoE  BURN,  a  phrase  synon.  with  HiU 

nor  Hairy  S. 

"  When  one  loses  any  thing,  and  finds  it  not  again, 
we  are  said  never  to  see  mark  nor  bum  of  it ;"  GalL 
Encycl. 

Mactaggart  seems  to  confine  the  original  sense  of 
the  phrase  to  the  burning  of  the  sheep  with  a  red  hot 
iron  on  the  horns  and  nose."  But  mark,  I  apprehend, 
is  the  same  with  tar^mark,  or  that  made  by  ruddle. 
MARK  o'  MOUTH.  1.  "  A  mark  in  the  mouth, 

whereby  cattle-dealers  know  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal,'' S.     Gall.  Encycl. 

This  in  £.  seems  to  be  called  "  mark  of  tooth/' 
V.  Johns,  vo.  Mark. 
ft.  Transferred  to  persons  advanced  in  life,  S. 

''  Old  maids  are  sometimes  said  to  have  lost^— 
mark  o'  mouth"  Gall. Encycl. 

This,  although  oddly  expl.  by  Mactaggart,  refers 
to  their  loss  of  teeth. 
MARKSTANE,  8.    A  landmark,  Galloway; 

synon.  Marchstane. 

"  Markstanes,  stones  set  up  on  end  for  marks,*- 
that  farmers  might  know  the  marches  of  their  farms, 
andlairdathe  boundaries  of  their  lands."  Gall.£ncycl. 
V.  Marchstane. 
To  MARLE,  V.  n.  To  wonder,  corr.  from  Jfar- 

velf  South  of  S. 

'^  I  mar^ethe  skipper  took  us  on  board,  said  Richie." 
Kigel,  i.  79. 

MARLED,  Mebled,  Mirled,  part,  pa,  1.  Va- 
riegated, mottled,  S. ;  as,  ^*  marled  stockings,'' 
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those  made  of  mixed  colours,  twisted  together 

before  the  stockings   are  woven   or  kmtted ; 

**  marled  paper,"  &c. 

"  They  delignt  to  weare  marled  clothes,  specially 
that  haue  long  stripes  of  sundry  coloures ;  they  love 
chiefly  purple  and  blew."  Monipennie's  S.Chron.  p.  46. 
2.  Chequered ;  as,  *^  a  marled  plaid,"  a  chequered 

{>laid,"  Roxb. 
f  not  corr.  from  E.  marbled,  from  O.  Fr.  marellet, 
marbr6,  ray6,  bigarr6 ;  Roquefort. 
Marled  salmon,  a  species  of  salmon.    V.  Ie8K-» 

DRUIMIN. 

MARMAID,  &c.  s.    The  Mermaid.]  Add; 

The  figure  of  the  Mermaid,  it  appears,  was  some^ 
mes  worn  as  an  ornament  of  royalty. 

"  Item,  ane  gryt  targat  with  the  marmadin,  sett  all 
with  dyaraonttis,  rubeis,  and  ane  gryt  amerant" 
Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  65. 

That  this  was  a  representation  of  the  sea^monster 
thus  denominated,  appears  from  another  passage. 

"  Item,  ane  bonet  of  blak  velvott  with  ane  tergat 
of  the  marmadin,  hir  tayll  Ctail^  of  dyamonttis,  with 
ane  rubie  and  table  dyamont,  sex  settis  of  gold,  with 
ane  gryt  rubie  in  every  ane  of  thame,  and  xii  settis 
with  twa  gryt  perle  in  every  ane  of  thame."  lb.  p.  68. 
MARR,  s.     An  obstruction,  an  injury. 

— "  Thereby  we  could  do  nothing  but  render  our- 
selves a  prey  to  the  enemy,  if  not  a  marr  to  the  Lord's 
work."     Society  Contendings,  p.  66. 

Serenius  derives  the  £.  v.  from  A.S.  mar,  morbus, 
damnum ;  but  the  only  word  he  cati  refer  to  is  mara, 
the  night-mare.  The  origin  certainly  is,  as  given  by 
Johns.,  A.S.  amyrr^an,  or  amerr-an,  impedire. 

MARRAT,Marriot,«.  Abbrev.ofJlfar^rf<,S. 
M  ARREST,  s.  The  same  with  Mares^  Marres. 

"— Togider  with  the — ^parkes,  meadowes,  mures^ 
mossis,  marresis,  commounties,  pasturages,"  &c« 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  14$. 

L.B.  marist^us,  palus. 
MARRIAGE. 

A  variety  of  curious  customs  and  superstitions  still 
prevail  in  S.  in  regard  to  marriage,  some  of  which 
evidently  claim  great  antiquity,  and  may  even  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  the  ancient  Romans^  or  mani<* 
fest  a  striking  resemblance. 

In  Angus,  the  bride's  furniture  is  sent  to  the  bride^ 
groom's  house  a  day  or  two  before  the  wedding.  A 
spinning-wheel  and  reel  are  considered  as  essential 
parts  of  this.  Among  the  Romans,  one  thing  indis- 
pensable in  the  procession  of  the  bride  was  a  distaff 
dressed  up  with  a  spindle  and  flax,  as  an  emblem  of 
her  industrious  disposition. 

If  any  part  of  the  bride's  furniture  be  broken  in 
the  removal  or  carriage,  it  is  viewed  as  an  omen  of 
unhappiness  in  the  connubial  relation. 

In  die  same  county,  as  soon  iw  the  bride  enters  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom,  he  leads  her  forward  to 
the  fire,  and  gives  into  her  hands  the  tongs  and  crook, 
or  instrument  on  which  the  pot  for  dressing  food  ia 
suspended.  On  this  ocQ^sion,  the  Roman  husband 
delivered  the  keys  to  his  spouse.  Both  these  cere* 
monies  seem  to  denote  the  same  thing,  the  manage* 
ment  of  household  affairs.  The  Roman  ladies  also  re* 
ceived  from  their  husband  Jire  and  water.    Hence 
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OWd^  speaking  of  the  virtue  of  these  two  elements^ 
says  that  by  means  of  them  marriage  is  made : 

His  nova  fit  conjux.—  Fasti^  Lib.  iv. 

The  tongs  and  crook  are  emblems  nearly  allied  ; 
the  one  being  the  instrument  for  managing^re^  and 
the  other  that  for  boiling  water.  By  the  way,  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  may  not  be  some  reference 
to  this  ancient  matrimonial  custom  in  S.,  in  the  com- 
mon idea  that  the  tongs  is  the  woman's  weapon. 

The  custom  in  Sweden,  altliough  differing  in  form, 
has  a  similar  meaning.  The  bride  is  presented  with 
locks  and  keys,  as  a  S3rmbol  of  the  trust  committed  to 
her  in  the  management  of  domestic  concerns.  S3rm- 
bolo  serarum  el  clavium  sponsa  materfamilias  consti- 
tuitur,  et  pars  potestatis  ac  rei  domesticae  adminia- 
trandae,  bonorumque  quae  clavibus  et  sera  claudiun- 
tur,diligens  cura  et  fida  custodia  eicommittitur,  quod 
etiam  moribus  Graecorum  et  Romanorum  convenit. 
Nam  apud  Graecos  xKui^x^,  clavigera,  dicebatur  ma- 
terfamilias, eodem  fine  et  usu ;  ut  notat  Hesychius. 
Loccenii  Antiq.  Sueo-Goth.  p.  106. 

In  Angus,  and  perhaps  in  other  northern  counties, 
it  is  customary  for  the  bridegroom  to  present  the 
bride  with  a  pair  of  pockets,  made  of  the  same  cloth 
as  liis  own  wedding-suit ;  these  are  never  sent  empty. 
If  the  bridegroom  can  afford  it,  they  contain  every 
species  of  coin,  current  in  the  country,  even  down  to 
the  farthing.  The  money  is  generally  the  freshest 
that  can  be  got 

This  custom  might  have  the  same  origin  with  that 
of  the  Germans  who  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the 
Goths.  Among  them,  the  wife  brought  no  dowry 
to  her  husband,  but  the  husband  gave  a  dowry  to  his 
wife.  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uxori  maritus  of- 
fert.  Tacit  de  Mor.  Germ.  Or  it  may  correspond 
to  the  arrkae,  the  earnests,  or  as  one  would  say  in 
the  language  of  S.,  the  arles,  sent  by  the  bridegroom 
to  the  bride  before  marriage.  V.  Rosin,  p.  423.  Per- 
haps, the  custom  established  in  one  part  of  Britain,  of 
wedding  with  the  ring,  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 
The  Roman  women  wore  it,  as  with  us,  on  the  third 
finger.  For  this  custom  they  assigned  the  following 
reason ;  that  there  is  a  vein  in  this  finger  which  com- 
municates with  the  heart  They  also  called  it  the  me^ 
dicmal  finger.  Ibid. 

The  bride  presents  the  bridegroom  with  his  mar- 
riage-shirt This  is  generally  preserved  for  what 
is  called  a  dead'-shirt,  or  that  which  is  to  be  put  on 
him  after  death.  The  only  reason  of  this  may  be, 
that  it  is  generally  finer  than  the  rest  of  their  linen. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  custom  may  have 
originated  from  a  religious  motive,  in  order  to  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  sense  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
numan  felicity. 

Although  it  was  customary  among  the  Germans 
for  the  newly-married  wife  to  make  a  presentto  her 
husband,  it  was  not  of  ordinary  dress,  but  of  a  piece 
of  armour.  Invicem  ipsa,  adds  Tacitus,  armorum 
aliquid  viro  offert.  Among  the  Goths  the  bride  made 
a  present  to  the  bridegroom.  V.  Pinkerton's  En- 
quiry, i.  393. 
Rain,  on  a  wedding-day,  is  deemed  an  unlucky  omen. 
*'  Oh,  my  heart's  blythe,'  said  she  to  Winifred, 
to  seethe  sun  shine  sae  brightly;  for  rain's  no  canny, 
on  a  wedding-day."    Llewellyn,  iii.  283. 
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It  is  singular  that  the  omen  should  be  inverted  in 
regard  to  death.     Hence  the  old  distich; 

Happy  is  the  corpse  the  sun  shines  on. 
But  happier  is  the  corpse  the  rain  rains  on  ; 

Or  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed ; 

Happy  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on. 
And  happy  the  corpse  the  rain  rains  6n. 

'^  1  have  repeatedly  heard  the  following  rhymes, 
on  the  occasions  to  which  they  refer : 
West  wind  to  the  bairn 

When  ga'an  for  its  name ; 
And  rain  to  the  corpse 

Carried  to  its  lang  hame. 
A  bonny  blue  sky 

To  welcome  the  bride. 
As  she  gangs  to  the  kirk, 
Wi'  the  sun  on  her  side." 

Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  412. 
Mr.  Allan-Hay  has  mentioned  a  superstition,  in 
regard  to  marriage,  which,  I  suppose,  is  confined  to 
the  Highlands : 

"  As  the  party  leaves  the  church,  the  pipes  again 
strike  up,  and  the  whole  company  adjourns  to  the 
next  inn,  or  to  the  house  of  some  relation  of  the 
bride's ;  for  it  is  considered  unlucky  for  her  own  to 
be  the  first  which  she  enters."  Bridal  of  Cablchaim, 
N.  p.  312. 

MARROW,  s.  S.  One  thing  that  matches  an- 
other.] Add; 

An'  wi'  the  laird  o*  Caimyhowes, 

A  curler  guid  an'  true, 
Good  Ralph  o'  Tithesbore,  an'  Slacks, 
Their  marrows  there  are  few. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  164« 

4.  A  person  who  is  eaual  to  another,  S. 

6.  Any  thing  exactly  like  another,  S.  ;  as,  "  Your 

i'oktaleg^s  the  very  marrow  o'  mine ;  or,  "  our 
mives  are  juist  marrows.'" 
Mab&ow,  adf.    Equal,  so  as  to  match  something 
of  the  same  kind. 

'*  At  my  being  in  England  I  bocht  sevintene  pece 
of  peril,  and,  as  said  is,  at  capitane  Brucis  returning 
bak  to  England  I  ressavit  of  the  marrow  gamissing 
of  thir  fourtene  pece  thre  chattonis,  quhilk  makis 
xvii  in  the  haill."     Inventories,  A.  15S5,  p.  S20. 

To  Marrow,  v.  a.    2.  To  associate  with.  "^Add; 

*'  That  thir  lordis  vnderwritten  be  nemmit  and 
put  for  keping  of  the  quenis  grace,  or  ony  tua  of 
thaim  quarterlie,  &  ane  to  be  put  and  marrowU  to 
thaim  by  my  lord  gouemour  at  hia  plesoure."  Acts 
Mary,  1^42,  Ed.  1814,  p.  414. 
To  Marrow,  v.  n.   To  co-operate  witb  others  ia 

husbandry. 

^'  To  marrow  and  nychtbour  with  wtheris,  as  thai 
wald  ansur  to  the  king  &  tone  [[toun^  thairupoun." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 
Marrowless,  adg.     1.  Without  a  match. 

5.  Applied  to  two  things  of  the  same  kind,  that 
do  not  match  with  each  other ;  as,  ^^  ye  hae  on 
marrrowlesa  hose^  S. 

Marrowschtp,  8.     Association. 

"  Throucht  fait  of  marrowschtp  or  insufficient 
nychtbourschip.'*     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  l6. 
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^^  Throw   wanting  of  sufficient  tnarrowsckip," 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  I9. 
MAR'S  YEAR,  a  common  periphrasis  among 
the  vulgar  for  distinguishing  the  rebellion  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Stuart  family,  in  the  year  1715,  S. 
This  is  also  called  the  Ff/Jieen,  and  Shirra- 
muir,     V.  Sherra-moor. 
It  has  received  this  denomination  from  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  who  took  the  lead  in  this  insurrection,  and 
commanded  the  rebel  army  in  Scotland. 
MART,  s.     1.  A  cow,  &c.  killed  and  salted  for 

winter  provision,  S.]  Insert^  as  sense 
St.  A  cow  killed  at  any  time  for  family  use,  Aberd. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
As  mart  denotes  a  cow  in  Gael.,  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  gives  the  proper  origin  of  the  S;  term. 
But  as  it  occurs  in  no  other  dialect  of  the  Celtic, 
as  far  as  I  can  find^  except  the  Irish,  (which  is  indeed 
the  same  language,)  and  even  in  it  limited,  both 
by  Lhuyd  and  O'Brien,  to  the  sense  of  Beef,  mart  6g 
and  oginhari,  signifying  a  heifer;  lam  convinced  that 
it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  an  original  Gael,  word,  de- 
noting the  species ;  but  that  it  has  been  borrowed  as 
a  denomination  for  a  cow  appropriated  for  family  use. 
To  MARTERYZE,  v.  a.    To  butcher. 

"  Men  of  valour — before  were  wont  to  fight  va- 
liantly and  long  with  the  sword  and  launce,  more  for 
the  honour  of  victory,  then  for  any  desire  of  shed- 
ding of  blood :  but  now  men  are  marteryzed  and  cut 
downe  at  more  thanbalfe  a  mile  of  distance  by  those 
furious  and  thundering  engines  of  great  cannon,  that 
sometimes  shoote  fiery  bullets  able  to  burne  whole 
cities,  castles,  houses  or  bridges,  where  they  chance 
to  light"     Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  151. 

Teut.  marter-en,  excarnificare,  affligere,  excruciare; 
vulgo  martor-iare,  &  martyriz-are ;  Kilian.  V.  Mar- 
tyr, V, 

MARTH,  *.     Marrow,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Twa  wanton  glaikit  gillies,  I'll  uphaud,'  said 
Pate ;— '  o'er  muckle  Tnartli  i'  the  back,  an  meldar  i' 
the  bruisket."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  55, 

Corr.  from  A.S.  mearh,  merih,  id. 
MARTY,  s.     Apparently  a  house-steward. 

"  1655 — ^Walter  Compbeil  captain  and  Marty  of 
Skipness."     Houshold  Book  of  Argyll. 

Ir.  Gael,  m^ror,  a  steward,  and  tigh,  ty,  a  house. 
MARTIN  (St.)  of  BULLION'S  DAY.]  Col. 

3,  after  extract  from  Gay's  Trivia,  insert ; 

The  same  mode  of  prognostication  was  taken  no* 
tlce  of  long  before  by  Ben  Johnson : 

"  O  here,  St.  Swithins,  the  xv  day,  variable  wea- 
ther, for  the  most  part  raine :— why,  it  should  raine 
forty  daies  after ;  now,  more  or  lesse,  it  was  a  rule 
held  before  I  was  able  to  hold  a  plough."  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

The  vulgar  in  England  give  the  following  tradi« 
tionary  account  of  the  reason  of  the  rainy  weather  at 
this  season.  St  Swithin  had  given  orders  that  his 
body  should  be  interred  in  a  particular  spot  His 
friends,  for  what  reason  is  not  known^  not  choosing 
to  comply  with  the  injunction  of  the  saint,  set  out 
to  bury  him  in  another  place.  He,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  was  so  highly  offended  at  this  mark  of  dis- 
obedience, that  he  deluged  them,  while  on  their  way, 
with  such  torrents  of  rain,  that  they  were  under  a 
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necessity  of  relinquishing  their  purpose  for  that  day. 
On  the  second,  their  attempt  was  defeated  by  the 
same  means.  In  short,  they  continued  in  their  ob« 
stinacy,  still  repeating  the  former  insult^  till  after 
forty  days  trial,  being  convinced  that  it  was  vain  to 
contend  with  a  saint  who  had  the  elements  so  much 
under  his  controul,  they  gave  him  his  own  way.  As 
soon  as  Swithin's  body  was  deposited  in  the  place 
which  he  had  pointed  out,  he  was  appeased ;  not  so 
completely,  however,  that  he  should  not  occasionally 
remind  the  descendants  of  these  obstinate  people  of 
the  permanency  of  his  power. 

Camden,  in  his  Britain,  having  mentioned  thif 
saint,  Holland  has  the  following  note : 

"  Bishop  here  (at  Winchester)  in  the  9th  century. 
He  sUll  continues  of  greatest  fame,  not  so  much  for 
his  sanctity,  as  for  the  rain  which  usually  falls  about 
the  feast  of  his  translation  in  July,  by  reason  the  sun 
is  then  cosmically  with  Praesepe  and  Aselli ;  noted 
by  ancient  writers  to  be  rainy  constellations,  and  not 
for  his  weeping,  or  other  weeping  saints,  Margaret 
the  Virgin,  Mary  the  Virgin,  whose  feasts  are  short- 
ly after,  as  some  superstitiously  credulous  have  be« 
lieved."     Brit  i.  l6'9,  N. 

In  a  very  ancient  vellum  calendar,  written  1544, 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  England,  St  Swi» 
thin,  is  represented  with  a  horn  as  his  badge.  Ibid« 
ii.  292.  As  this  has  been  often  used  as  the  symbol  of 
drinking,  the  appropriation  of  it  might  respect  the 
vulgar  designation  of  the  saint 

To  MARTYR,  v.  a,  2.  One  is  said  to  be  mar. 
tyriti  when  "sore  wounded  or  bruised,"  tsiQj\Add; 
"  Bot  this  William  Meldrum  of  Bines  was  evill 
martyred,  for  his  hochis  war  cutted,  and  the  knoppis 
of  his  elbowis  war  strikin  aff,  and  was  strikin  throw 
the  bodie,  so  thair  was  no  signe  of  lyffin  him."  Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  306. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  "  Squyer  Meldrum, 
vmquhile  Laird  of  Cleische  and  Birmis,"  whose  his* 
tone  is  recorded  by  Sir  David  Lyndsay.  His  ene* 
mies,  he  says, 

— -Xi^ame  behind  him  cowartlie. 
And  hackit  on  his  kockU  and  theis. 
Till  that  he  fell  upon  his  kneis,  &c. 

Chalm,  Lyndsay f  ii.  297- 
MARTLET,  s.     A  martin. 

"  Martlet,  more  commonly  Mertrick,  a  kind  of 
large  weesel,  which  bears  a  rich  fur."  Gl.  Sibb. 

MARVAL,  s.     Marble,  Ayrs.,  GI.  Picken^ 

This  must  be  viewed  as  a  provincial  corruption* 
M AS AR,  s*     A  drinking  cup. 

"  Item  foure  masaris  caUit  King  Robert  the  Brocis, 
with  a  cover."     Inventories,  p.  7. 

"  Item  the  hede  of  silver  of  ane  of  the  covens  of 
Tfiasar"     Ibid.  p.  8. 

Janus  Dolmerus,  in  his  Notes  to  the  Jus  AuUcum 
Norvegicum,  p.  46 1,  says  that  cups  made  of  maple 
were  in  ancient  times  held  in  great  estimation  ampng 
the  Norwegians ;  Ap.  Du  Cange. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  learned  Da 
Cange,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  Lat  and  Fr.  Glos- 
sary, supposes  that  masar  cups  are  the  same  with 
those  which  the  Latins  caUed  Murrhina  ;  for  in  this 
Gl.  Murrha  is  expl.  Hanap  de  madre.  Murha,  ac- 
cording to  some,  uenoted  agate ;  according  toothers. 
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porcelain*    But  I  <jan  see  no  proof  of  a  satisfactory 
nature  in  support  of  either  of  these  opinions. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  has  the  following  remark  on  Afo^ 
jEer. 

"  Besides  plate^  mazer  cups  are  mentioned  by  the 
Scotish  poets.  This  substance^  corresponding  with 
the  French  madre,  appears  to  be  china,  or  earthen 
ware,  painted  like  the  old  vases  ridiculously  ascribed 
to  Raphael."     Hist  i.  4>3$,  N. 

But  Fr.  madre  is  defined  by  Cotgr.  *'  a  thicke- 
streaked  graine  in  wood."  And  the  value  of  the  dish 
seems  to  have  depended  on  the  beauty  of  the  varie- 
gation. Madre,  at  any  rate,  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
correspondent  term.  If  we  trust  Palsgrave,  our  old- 
est French  Grammarian,  it  is  masiere;  and  he  gives 
such  an  account  of  it,  as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  its 
being  of  earthen  ware.  He  also  affords  us  a  proof 
of  the  term  being  used  in  O.E.  "  Masar  of  woode ; 
f  Fr.]  masiere,  hanap."     B.  iii.  F.  VI,  b. 

It  had  been  known  in  England  so  late  as  the  age 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

Dance  upon  the  mazer's  brim. 
In  the  crimson  liquor  swim. 

Falentinian,  p.  1398. 
Drinking  cups  of  this  kind  had  been  common  a- 
mong  the  Gothic  nations.  Isl.  Mausur  boUt,-  i.  e.  a 
maser  homl,  is  given  by  Verelius  as  syn(m3nnou8  with 
Sw.  masarund  dryckeskop,  and  explained,  Poculus  ex 
betula  adultiori,  nodosiori,  adeoque  duriori  confeo- 
tus;  Ind.  p.  I7K 
MASCKOP,  s.    An  herb. 

^*  Argentina,  the  mascrep,'^  Wedderb.  Vooab.  p.  1 9. 
In  a  later  Ed.  mascropt. 

I  find  the  name  Argentina  given  to  the  Potentilla, 
Anaerina,  (£.  silverweed,  or  Wild  Tansey)  Linn. 
Flor.  Saec.  N.  452.  Or  shall  we  view  this  as  corr. 
from  E.  Master^wwi,  which  Skinner  expl.  Angelicae 
Species. 

M ASE,  $.    A  kikid  of  net,  with  wide  meshes, 
made  of  twisted  straw  ropes ;  used  in  Orkney. 
It  is  laid  across  the  back  of  a  horse,  for  fasften- 
ing  on  sheaves  of  corn,  hay,  &c.  also  for  sup- 
porting the  cMsieSy  or  straw-baskets,  which  are 
I)orne  as  panniers,  one  on  each  side  of  a  horse. 
It  is  most  probably  denominated  from  its  form ; 
Sa.G.  maska,  Dan.  mask,  Teut.  mascke^  signifying, 
macula  retis,  the  tnesh  of  a  net. 
MASER,  Mazes,  Ss     Maple,  a  tree.]  Jddi 
MaseR)  Mazer-dish,  s.  A  drinking  vessel  made 
of  maple,  S. 

Masur  in  Sw.  denotes  a  particular  kind  of  birch. 
9.  Transferred  to  a  cup  or  bowl  of  metal. 

'' Ane  silver  masar  of  the  weycht  of  xv  vncc  ft  a 
half."    Aberd.  Reg. 

"  Ane  siluer  maiser  with  ane  cop  of  tre,  oontenand 
ten  wnces  of  siluer."     Ibid.  A.  lS4s5,  V.  10. 
MASH-HAMMER,  9.    A  large  weighty  ham- 
mer for  breaking  stones,  &c.  Aberd. 
MASHLtCH  (gutt.),  s.  Mixed  grain,  generally 

pease  and  oats,  Banffs.     V.  Mashlin. 
MASHLIN,  &c.  3.    1.  Mixed  grain,  S.]  Add; 
Palsgrave  mentions  masclyne  come,  although  with- 
out giving  any  explanation ;  B.  iii.  F»  47*    But  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  word. 
Vol-  II.  106. 


It  seems  certain,  indeed,  that  the  TeuL  term  is 
from  the  v.  signifying  to  mix.  For  the  synon.  of 
masteluyn  is  misteluyn,  misscfUebtyu,  evidently  from 
misschd-en  miscere. 

Mashlach,  ad^.     Mingled,  blended,  S.B. 
An'  thus  gaed  on  the  mashlach  feght ; 
To  cawm  them  a'  John  Ploughman  heght,  &c. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  25. 
Mashlock,  s.   The  name  given  to  a  coarse  kind 
of  bread. 

— ''  ril  sup  ye  in  crowdy,  and  ne'er  mint  at  bak- 
ing another  bannock  as  lang's  there's  a  mouthfu'  o' 
mashlock  (bread  made  nearly  all  of  bran)  to  be  had 
in  the  township."     St.  Johnstoun,  ii.  37. 
Mashlum,  adj.     Mixed,  applied  to  grain,  S. 

*'  Let  Bauldie  drive  the  pea^e  and  bear  meal  to 
the  camp  at  Drumclog — ^he's  a  whig,  and  was  the 
auld  gudewife's  pleughman.  The  mashlum  bannocks 
will  suit  their  moorland  stamachs  weel."  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  iii.  147j  148.  V.  Mashlin. 
Mashlum,  s.    A  mixture  of  any  kind  of  edibles, 

Clydes. 
To  MASK,  V.  a.    To  catch  in  a  net.]  Add ; 
Mask,  s,  A  term  used  to  denote  a  crib  for  catch- 
ing 6^,  as  synon.  with  cruive. 
^*  All  sic  cruives  and  maskis  (mcuihijuie  pUcariaeJ, 
and  heckis  thairof,  sail  have  at  the  leist  twa  inche^ 
and  thre  inche  in  breidth,  swa  that  the  smolt  or  fry 
may  frelie  swim  upand  down  the  water,  without  ony 
impediment*"    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  543. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  term 
as  properly  signifying  the  mashes  of  a  net. 
To  MASK,  V.  a.     To  infuse.]  Add; 

"  Lay  them  into  a  tub  like  unto  a  brewing-keave, 
wherein  brewers  mask  their  drink."  Maxwell's  Sel. 
Trans,  p.  352. 

-^-''  I  hope  your  honours  will  tak  tea  before  you 
gang  to  the  palace,  and  I  maun  go  and  mask  it  for 
you."    Wavcrley,  ii.  299. 

To  Mask,  v.  n.    To  be  in  a  state  of  infu^on,  S. 
''  While  the  tea  was  masking,  for  Miss  Mally  said 
it  would  take  a  long  time  to  draw,  she  read  to  him 
the  following  letter."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  181. 
Mask-fat,  s,    A  vat  for  brewing,  S. 

**  John  Lindesay — sail— restore— a  kow  of  a  de- 
force, a  salt  mert,  a  mask  Jot,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1479,  p-  S3. 

Maskim^runo,  «•   1.  A  long  round  stick  used  in 
stirring  malt  in  masking,  S.B. 

Auld  Kate  brought  ben  the  maskin  rung. 

Syne  Jock  flew  till't  wi*  speed, 
Gae  Wattie  sic  an  awfu'  fung 
That  maistly  dang  'im  deiui. 

Coci^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  136. 
MASKENIS,  s.  pL  Apparently,  masks  or  visors, 
used  in  a  m&squerade. 

'^  Fyve  masking  garmentis  of  crammosie  satine, 
freinyeit  with  gold,  &  bandit  with  claith  of  gold ; 
Sex  maskenis  of  the  same,  pairt  of  thameuncompleit" 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  237- 

Fr.  masquine,  **  the  representation  of  a  lion's  head, 
&c  upon  the  elbow  or  knee  of  some  old-fashioned 
garment ;"  Cotgr.  Hence  it  has  been  used  to  denote 
any  odd  face  used  on  a  visorh 
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MASLE,  s.  Mixed  grain ;  E.  maslin. 

"  Similago  masie,  or  mong-com."  Wedderb.  Vo* 
cab.  p.  21.     V.  Mashlin. 

Similago  is  not  the  correspondent  term^  as  this  de- 
notes fine  meal. 
MASS,  s.   Pride,  haughtiness,  self-conceit;  Ettr. 

For. 
Massie,  Massy,  adf.   Full  of  self-conceit  or  self- 
importance,  and  disposed  to  brag,  Berwicks., 

Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  the  sense  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. 

"  I  can  play  with  the  broadsword  as  weel  as  Cor- 
poral Inglis  there.  I  hae  broken  his  head  or  now^ 
for  as  massy  as  he's  riding  ahint  us."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  20. 

■  "  I  sat  hinging  my  head  then,  an'  looking  rery 
blate,  but  I  was  unco  mass^  for  a'  that."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  25.  • 

"  I  was  a  massy  blade  that  day  when  I  gaed  o'er 
Craik-Corse  riding  at  my  father's  side."  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  229- 

Fr.  massif,  Teut.  Sw.  id,,  firm,  strong,  unbroken; 
transferred  to  the  mind.. 
MASSIMORE,  s.     The  dungeon  of  a  prison, 

&c.]  Add; 

Grose  gives  a  different  orthography,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Crighton  Castle,  Edinburghshire. 

"  The  dungeon  called  the  Mas-More  is  a  deep  hole, 
with  a  narrow  mouth.  Tradition  says,  that  a  person 
pf  some  rank  in  the  country  was  lowered  into  it  for 
irreverently  passing  the  castle  without  paying  his 
respects  to  the  owner."     Antiq.  of  Scotland,  i.  55. 

I  am  informed  by  a  learned  friend,  that  "  MaZ" 
morra  is  at  this  day  the  common  name  in  Spain  for 
a  dungeon." 

The  term  max,  which  as  used  by  Roman  writers 
seems  to  have  assumed  the  form  of  Massa,  was  used 
in  the  Moorish  territories  at  least  as  early  as  the  third 
century.  For  the  designation  of  Massa  Candida  was 
given  to  a  place  at  Carthage  into  which,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  persecuting  emperors,  the  christians, 
who  would  not  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  were  preci- 
pitated. It  was  a  pit  full  of  chalk,  whence  called 
the  while  pit.  Prudentius  refers  to  it,  Peristeph. 
Hymn.  4. 

Candida  Massa  dehincdici  meruit  per  omne  seclum. 
V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Massa,  6. 
MASTER,  s.     Stale  urine.     V.  Maisteb. 
MASTER^TREE,*.  The  trace-tree  or  ^m^- 

tree  which  is  nearest  the  plough  in  Orkn.  Thb 

in  Lanarks.  is  called  the  threep-tree. 
MASTER- WOOD,  s.     The  principal  beams  of 

wood  in  the  roof  of  a  house,  Caithn. 

— ^^  The  tenant  being  always  bound  to  uphold  the 
original  value  of  the  masler-wood,  as  it  is  termed*" 
Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  30. 
MAT,  Mot,  aua:.  v.     May.]  Add  ; 

It  occurs  in  the  form  of  mote  in  one  of  the  oldest- 
specimens  of  the  E.  language. 

£ft  he  seyde  to  hem  selfe.  Woe  mole  ye  worthen 

That  the  toumbes  of  profetea  tildeth  vp  heighe. 

P.  Ploughmanes  Crede,  D.  ij.  a.. 

"  May  yio  be  to  you,"  or  *'  befal  you  " 
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MATED  OUT,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  Roxb. 

V.  I^Cait. 
MATHER-FIP,  s.     The  fill  of  the  dish  deno^ 
minated  a  mathery  Galloway. 
The  laird  o'  Mum  field  merry  grew. 

An'  Maggy  Blyth  was  fainer^ 
An'  Michael  wi'  a  ma/Aer-fu', 
Crys  "  Welcome  to  the  manor.'* 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  89. 
V.  M^nnER,  Madders-full. 
MATHIT,  part,  pa.    Mathit  on  moti. 
The  silly  pig  to  reskew 
All  the  samyn  are  thay  met  trew ; 
Be  than  wes  mathit  on  mold 
Als  mony  as  thay  wold. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  414. 
This  should  undoubtedly  be  machxt,  i.  e.  "  match* 
ed,"  or  pitted  against  each  other  ''  on  the  field." 
MATTY,  8.   The  abbrev.  of  the  female  name  of 
Martha^  S. 

Fraunces  gives  *'  Mailkyn  or  Marvt^'  for  "  MatiU 
dis;  Matilda."     Prompt.  Par  v. 
MATTIE>*.  Ahhrev.ot  Matthew.  '' Maitie  Ir. 

ving  called  Meggis  MattieP    Acts  iii.  392. 
Ta  MATTLE  at,  v.  a.     To  nibble,  as  a  lamb 
does  grass,  Teviotdale. 

Isl.  miatl-a  detrahere  parum,  miall  parva  iterata 
detractio.     Mootle,  id.  Loth. 
MAUCH,Mach,Mauk,  «.  A  maggot,  S.]  ^(U;: 
The  cloken  hen  to  the  midden  rins, 
Wi'  a'  her  burds  about  her,  fyking  fain. 
To  scrape  for  mauks.     Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5^ 
This  term  is  used  pro  vorbially— perhaps  in  allusion 
tathe  feeble  life  of  a  maggot — ^^  As  dead's  a  monk'' 
,    O  man,  pray  look  what  ails  my  watch. 
She's  faintit  clean  away. 
As  dead's  a  mauk,  her  case  is  such. 
Her  pulse,  see,  winna  play- 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  £00. 
*'  O.E.  Make  or  maggot  worme.     Taxinus.     Ci«. 
mex."     Prompt.  Parv. 
MAUCH,  Mawch  (gutt),  8.    1.  Marrow,  Fife  ; 

the  same  with  Maichy  Angus. 
S.  Power,  pith,  ability,  ibid. 

Ant  Su.G.  magra,  A.S.  mag^^n,  valere* 
MAUCH Y,ad/.     Dirty,  filthy^  S.]   Add; 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  tlus  is  originally  the 
same  with  Yorks.  "mawkie,  full  of  maddo<^  ;"  Clay., 
i.  e.  maggots. 

M AUGHT,  M AUGHT,  jpar^.  aeU.  1.  Tired,  worn 
out,  so  as  to  lose  all  heart  for  going  on  with 
any  business,  Roxb. 
2.  Puzzled,  defeated,  ibid. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Mait,  Mate,  with  the  in« 
teijection  of  the  guttural. 

MAUCHTLEss,MAUGHTLES8,a4;1Feeble,&c.]^(U," 
Its  black  effeets  ye'U  shortly  fin'. 
Whan  maughlless  ye'U  be  hud 
Some  waefii'  night. 

Cock^s  Simple  Strains,  p.  127.     -^ 
MAUD,  8.     A  grey  striped,  olwd,  of  the  kinit" 
commonly  worn  by  shepheras  in  the  south  of 
S.     This  seems  the  proper  orthography. 
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^*  Besides  the  natural  produce  of  the  country, 
sheep  wool,  skins,  yam,  stockings,  blankets,  mauds 
(plaids),  butter,  cheese,  coal,  ]ime,  and  free8tone> 
are  considerable  articles  of  commerce;  and  some 
advances  have  lately  been  made  to  establish  a  few 
branches  of  the  woollen  manufactures  at  Peebles." 
Armstrong's  Comp.  to  Map  of  Peebles,  Introd. 

"  He  soon  recognised  his  worthy  host,  though  a 
ffiaud,  as  it  is  Called,  or  a  grey  shepherd's  plaid,  sup* 
plied  his  travelling  jockey  coat,  and  a  cap,  faced  with 
wild-cat's  fur,  more  commodious] y  covered  his  ban* 
daged  head  than  a  hat  would  have  done."  Guy  Man- 
nering,  ii.  50. 

A  mated,  red  check'd,  wi'  fringe  and  dice. 
He  o'er  his  shoulders  drew. 

Linfoun  Green,  p.  12.     V.  Maad. 
MAVIS,  s.  A  thrush.  Tardus  musicus,  Linn.,  S. 

This  is  an  0.£.  word ;  but  although  obsolete  in 
South  Britain,  it  is  the  common  name,  and  almost 
the  only  one  known  among  the  peasantry  in  S. 

MAVIS-SKATE,  May-skatk,  s.  The  Sharp- 
nosed  Ray.    V.  Friar-skate. 
Maukie,  adf.     Full  of  mag^ts,  S. 
M  AUKiNEss,  s.  The  stateof  beingf ull  of  maggot8,S. 

MAUKIN,  Mawkin,  s.     1.  A  hare,  S.]  Add; 

**  The  country  people  arc  very  forward  to  tell  us 
where>  the  maukin  is,  as  they  call  a  hare,  and  are 
pleased  to  see  them  destroyed,  as  they  do  hurt  to 
ikteif  cale-yards."     Burfs  Letters,  i.  164. 
S.  Used  proverbially.     **  The  maukin  was  gaun 

up  the  hill  ;^  i.  e.  matters  were  succeeding, 

business  was  prospering,  Roxb. 

This  proverb  refers,  it  would  seem,  to  the  fact  in 
natural  history,  that  as  the  hind  legs  of  a  hare  are 
longer  than  the  foT«,  it  always  chuses  to  run  up  hill, 
by  which  the  speed  of  its  pursuers  is  diminished, 
while  its  own  remains  the  same.  In  this  direction, 
it  has,  of  consequence,  the  best  chance  of  escaping. 
V.  Goldsmith's  Anim.  Nat.  iii.  121. 

MAUKIN,  s.    A  term  used  in  Roxb.  t6  denote 
a  half-grown  female,  especially  when  engaged  as 
a  servant  for  li^htet  work  ;  e.  g,  ^'  a  lass  and  a 
maukin^  a  maid-servant  and  a  girl  to  assist  her. 
I  cannot  view  this  word  as  originally  the  same 
with  that  signifying  a  hare  ;  for  there  is  no  link  be- 
tween the  ideas.  It  might  be  deduced  from  Su.G. 
make,  socius,  a  companion.     But  as  Moe8.G.  mafrs 
signifies  pUella,  Dan.  moe,  Isl.  mey,  a  virgin ;  it  may 
be  a  diminutive,  the  termination  Hn  being  the  mark 
of  diminution.  But  we  may  trace  it  directly  to  Teut 
maeghdeken,  virguncula,  a  little  maid ;  which  has  been 
undoubtedly  formed  as  a  dimin.  from  maeghd,  virgo, 
puella,  by  Uie  addition  of  ken  or  kin, 

MAULY,  s.     The  same  with  Malifuj;  «*  a  fe- 

male  without  energy,"  Aberd. 
To  MAUN,  V.  a.     To  attain,  to  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, South  of  S. 
E'en  some  o'  thy  unequall'd  Ian', 
Whare  hills  like  heav'n's  Strang  pillars  stan'. 
Rough  Mars  himsell  could  never  maun, 

Wi'  a'  the  crew 
O'  groosome  chaps  he  cou'd  comman'. 

Yet  to  subdue !     T.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  550. 
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Isl.  megn-a,  valeo  effioere,  poUere ;  a  derivative 
from  mcta,  meg^a,  valere,  Moes.G.  A.S.  mag-nn,  &c. 
Hence  Isl.  megn,  vires.     V.  Man,  v. 
To  MAUN,  V.  n.  To  shake  the  head,  from  palsy, 

Shetl. 

I  see  no  terms  to  which  this  can  be  allied,  unless 
perhaps  Su.G.  men  debilitatus,  men^a  impedire ;  Isl. 
mean,  impedimentum,  meintak  violenta  attrectatio 
membrorum  tenerriraorum,  meintak-a,  violenter  tor- 
quere  membra ;  Haldorson.  Thus  it  seems  to  claim 
affinity  with  S.  Manyie,  a  hurt  or  maim,  q.  v. 

To  MAUN,  V.  a.     To  command  in  a  haughty 
and  imperious  manner;  as,  ^^  Ye  maunnamatm 
me  C  **  Sho^s  an  unco  maunin  wife ;  sho  gars 
ilka  body  rin  whan  sho  cries  las  ;"  Clydes. 
This,  I  suppose,  is  merely  a  peculiar  application 
of  the  auxiliary  and  impersonal  v.  Maun,  must ;  as 
denoting  the  assumption  of  such  authority  as  implies 
the  necessity  of  giving  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  term  is  addressed.    It  resembles 
the  formation  of  the  French  v.  tutoyer,  from  the  pro- 
noun tu,  thou. 

MAUN,  aiur,  v.     Must.]  Add; 
Maun  A,  must  not,  from  maun  and  the  negative,  na. 
But  a  bonnie  lass  mauna  be  pu'd  till  she's  ripe. 
Or  she'll  melt  awa  like  the  snaw  frae  the  dyke. 
Remains  Nitksdale  Song,  p.  108. 
"  I  mauna  cast  thee  awa  on  the  corse  o'  an  auld 
carline."    Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1 820,  p.  5 1 5. 
Maun-be,  s.     An  act  of  necessity,  Clydes.     V. 

MoN,  V. 
MAUN.     Mtickle  mauUf  Meikle  maun,^  Add,- 

Uncanny  nicksticks 

»-  Aften  gie  the  majdens  sick  licks. 
As  mak  them  blyth  to  screen  their  faces 
Wi'  hats  and  muckle  maun  bon-graces. 

Fergusson's  Poems,  ii.  68. 
Was  ye  e'er  in  Crail  town  ? 
Did  ye  see  Clark  Dishingtown  ? 
His  wig  was  like  a  drouket  hen« 
And  the  tail  o't  hang  down. 
Like  a  meikle  maun  lang  draket  gray  goose-pen. 
Sir  John  Malcolm,  Herdts  Coll,  ii.  99. 
To  MAUNDER,  v.  n.     To  talk  incoherently^ 
Ettr.  For. ;  Maunner^  Ayrs. 
'*  Brother,  ye're  maunnering  ;— >I  wish  ye  would 
be  still  and  compose  yoursel."  Sir  A.Wylie,  iii.  286* 
Slawly  frae  his  hame  he  wanners, 

Slawly,  slawly  climbs  a  brae, 
Whare  nae  tell-tale  echo  mauners, 
Ance  to  mock  him  when  sae  wae. 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  368. 
^*  While  her  exclamations  and  howls  sunk  into  a 
low,  maundering,  growling  tone  of  voice,  another  per- 
sonage was  added  to  this  singular  party."  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  2  Ser.  iii.  98. 

Expl,  "  palavering ;  talking  idly  ;'^  Gl.  Antiq. 
I  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  view  the  S. 
▼.  tomauner  as  the  same  with  the  E.  v.  to  maunder,  to 
murmur,  to  grumble.  But  there  is  no  analogy  in 
sense ;  and  it  seems  far  mote  probably  corr.  from 
meander,  as  denoting  discoiurse  that  has  many  wind- 
ings in  it  Perhaps  Maundrels  ought  to  be  traced 
to  the  same  origin. 
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Maunnering,  s.     Incoherent  discourse,  Ayrs. 

*'  Having  stopped  some  time^  listening  to  the  cu« 
rious  maunnering  of  Meg,  I  rose  to  come  away ;  but 
she  laid  her  hand  on  my  arm^  saying,  '  No^  Sir^  ye 
maun  taste  before  ye  gang."  Annals  of  the  Parish. 
MAUNDREL,  $.     A  contemptuous  designa* 

tion  for  a  foolish  chattering  or  gossiping  per-- 

son ;  sometimes  "  ahaiverin  inaundrel^  Loth., 

Clydes. 

'« What's  that  ?'  what's  that  ?  said  he,  '  O  just  a 
bit  mouse- web,  Sir  ;  the  best  thing  for  a*  kin  kind 
6*  wounds  and  bruises,  *  Haud  your  tongue, 

maundrel/   cried  the  surgeon,  throwing  the  cob* 
web  on  the  floor,  and  applying  a  dressing."    Saxon 
and  Gael,  iii.  81. 
To  Maundrel,  v.  n.     To  babble ;  to  play  the 

maundreU  Clydes. 
MAUNDRELS,  s.  pl.\  Add; 
S.  Vagaries ;  often  used  to  denote  those  of  a  per- 
son in  a  fever,  or  in  a  slumbering  state,  Fife. 
M  AUSE,  8,     One  abbrev.  of  Magdcden^  S. 
MAUT,  a.     Malt,  S. 

The  maut  is  said  to  be  aboon  the  meal,  S.  Prov., 
when  one  gets  drunk,  as  intimating  that  he  has  a 
larger  proportion  of  drink  than  of  solid  food. 
Syne,  shortly  we  began  to  reel. 
For  now  the  maut's  aboon  the  meal. 

W.  Beaiti^s  Tales,  p.  18. 
Fare  ye  weel,  my  pyke-staff, 
Wi'  you  nae  mair  my  wife  I'll  baff ; 
The  malt's  aboon  the  meal  the  night 
Wi'  some,  some,  some.     Herd^s  ColL  ii.  225. 

"  Malt  abune  the  meal,  expresses  the  state  of  slight 
intoxication,  half  seas  over ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

'^  The  maks  above  the  meal  with  you,  S.  Prov. ;  that 
is.  You  are  drunk ;"  Kelly,  p.  320. 
Maut-siller,  8,  1.  Literally,  money  for  mcdt^  S. 
S.  Most  frequently  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  as, 

**  That's  ill-paid  maiU-^Uler  r  a  proverbial  phrase 

signifying  tnat  a  benefit  has  been  ill  requited,  S. 

Probably  in  allusion  to  the  fraud  of  a  maltster, 
who,  after  making  use  of  the  grain  received  from  a 
farmer,  denied  his  obligation^  or  quarreled  about  the 
stipulated  price.  Sometimes,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  is 
used  in  another  form,  although  in  the  same  sense ; 
*'  Weel  ?  ye've  gotten  your  maut-siUer,  I  think ;" 
uttered  as  the  language  of  ridicule,  to  one  who  may 
have  been  vain  of  some  new  scheme  that  has  proved 
unsuccessful. 
To  Mauten,  Mawten,  v,n.  To  begin  tospring; 

a  term  applied  to  grain,  when  steeped  in  order 

to  be  converted  into  malt,  S. 

Evidently  formed  from  A.S.  malt,  or  the  Su.G.  v. 
maelt^a,  hordeum  potui  preparare.    Ihre  derives  the 
term  malt  from  Su.G.  miaell  soft,  (E.  mellow,y  q^  sof« 
tened  grain.     Hence, 
Mauten,  Mawtejs, part,  pa,  1.  Applied  to  grain 

which  has  acquired  a  peculiar  taste,  in  conse- 

quence  of  not  being  thoroughly  dried,  Lanarks.. 

This  most  frequently  originates  from  its  springing 
in  the  sheaf.  The  S  w.  t;.  is  used  in  a  similar  sense; 
Kornet  maeltar,  the  barley  spoils,  Wideg. ;  S.  the  com 
is  mautent, 
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2.  To  be  moist  and  friable ;  applied  to  bread  that 

is  not  properly  fired,  S. 
8.  Trannerred  to  a  pnerson  who  is  dull  and  slug. 

gish.      One  of  this  description  is  common^ 

called  a  mawterCd  or  mawteni  lump^  i.  e.  a  heavy 

inactive  person,  Ang. ;  synon.  MawterCd  lou, 

Buchan. 

There  tumbled  a  mischievous  pair 
O'  mawten'd  lolls  aboon  him. 
Christmas  Ba*ing,  Skinners  Misc.  Poet.  p.  130.. 
MAW,  Sea-maw,  s.  The  common  gull,  S.J  Add; 

"  It  is  here  to  be  noted  that  no  maws  were  seen 
in  the  lochs  of  New  or  Old  Aberdeen  since  the  be- 
ginning of  thir  troubles,  and  coming  of  soldiers  to 
Aberdeen,  who  before  flocked  and  clocked  in  so  great 
abundance,  that  it  was  pleasing  to  behold  them  fly« 
ing  above  our  heads,  yea  and  some  made  use  of  their 
eggs  and  birds."  Spalding,  i,  332. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  views  this,  as 
in  many  similar  occurrences  of  little  importance,  a& 
a  prognostic  of  approaching  calamities.  He  seems, 
therefore,  to  suppose,  that  the  great  resort  of  soldiera 
to  Aberdeen  had  the  same  effect  on  the  mews,  which 
the  vulgar  ascribe  to  cannon-shot  in  the  Roads  of 
Leith.  For  it  is  believed  by  many,  that  during  the 
war  with  France  the  great  scarcity  of  white  fish  in 
the  Frith,  in  comparison  of  fcM'mer  times,  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  frequent  firing  of  guns  in  the  Roads,, 
in  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said,  the  fish  were^ 
frightened  away  from  our  coasts. 
To  MAW,  V.  a.     1.  To  mow,  &c.]  Add; 

''  It  is  not  vnknawin — ^the  innumerall  oppressionis. 
committit— -be  burning  Sec  of  thair  houssis  &c.  nuiip* 
ing  of  thair  grene  cornis,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1585>. 
Ed  1814,  p.  42. 

In  summer  I  mawed  my  meadows. 
In  harvest  I  share  my  com,  &c. 

Herds  Coll.  ii.  224. 
Maw,  8.  A  single  sweep  with  the  scythe,  Clydes* 
Mawer,  8.  A  mower,  S. ;  Mawster^  Galloway. 

''  Hay  mowed  off  pasture  land  is  more  difficult  to 
mow  than  any  other  kind,  for  it  has  what  mawsters 
call  a  matted  sole ;"  Gall.  Encycl.  vo.  Lyse^Hay. 

*'  Mawster,  a  mower ;"  Ibid,  in  vo. 

Belg.  maaijer,  id. 
Ma  WIN,  8.  1.  The  quantity  that  is  mowed  in  one 

day,  S. 
S.  As  much  grass  as  will  require  the  work  of  a. 

day  in  mowing ;  as,  "  We  will  hae  twa  mamns 

in  that  meadow  ;"  S.. 
MAW,  8.    A  whit  or  jot.     V.  Maa.. 
MAWCHTYR,  8.    Probably,  mohair. 

"  Ane  dowblett  ofmawchtyr,  ane  coit  of  ledder,  &• 
anepair  off  brex."  AbercL  Keg.  Cent  l6. 
To  MAWI^ER,  v^  a.  To  mock  by  mimicry;  as,. 

"  He's  ay  mawnerirC  me  ;^  lie  still  repeats  my 

words  auer  me ;  Dumfr^ 
MAWS,  «s    The  herb  called  MdOowa^  of  which 

term  this  seemis  merely  an  abbreviation,  Roxb. 
MAWSIE,  A.     A  drab,  a  trollop.]  Add; 

Mosse  in  old  Teut  signifies  a  female  servant,  fa^ 
mula,  Hisp.  moga.  Vuyl  mosse,  sordida  ancilla,  sordi-^ 
da  mulier  situ  et  squalore  foeda;  Kilian. 
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KAWSIE,  a^.  Expl.  strapping,  as  synon.  with 

Sonsie^  Ayrs. 

Teut.  Fr.  massif,  solidus ;  "  well  knit,"  Cotgr. 
MAZE,  s.  A  term  applied  to  herrings,  denoting 

the  number  of  five  hundred. 

"  Friday,  the  supply  of  fresh  herrings  at  the  Broo- 
mielaw,  Glasgow,  was  uncommonly  large ;  twelve 
boaU,  some  of  them  with  nearly  forty  maze  (a  maze 
is  five  hundred),  having  arrived  in  the  morning." 
Caled.  Mercury,  24th  July  1815.  V.  Mese. 
MAZIE,  s,     A  straw  net,  Shetl. 

Apparently  derived  from  Su.G.  maska,  macula  re- 
tis,  as  referring  to  the  mashes  of  a  net    Dan.  mask, 
Belg.  masche,  Isl.  moskne,  id. 
MEADOW,  8.    A  bog  producing  hay,  S. 

"  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  term  mea^ 
dam,  used  by  Mr.  Home,  is  a  provincial  name  for 
green  bog,  or  marshy  ground,  producing  coarse 
grass,  mostly  composed  of  rushes  and  other  aquatic 
plants,  and  that  the  word  has  no  reference  to  what 
is  called  meadow  in  England,  which  is  here  termed 
old-grass  land,  and  which  is  very  seldom  cut  for  hay 
m  Scotland."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  29- 
Meadow-hay,  a.     The  hay  which  is  made  from 

bogs,  S. 

**  Meadow-hat^ — is  termed  in  Renfrewshire  bog* 
hayr     hgv,  Surv.  Renfr,  p.  112.     V.  Boo-bay. 
MEAYNEIS,  8.  pi     Mines. 

— ''  With  all  and  sindrie  meayrms  of  quhatsum- 
euir  qualitieofmettallis,  minerallis'and  materiallis,'* 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  24.9. 

MEAL,  8.     The  quantity  of  milk  which  a  cow 

yields  at' one  milking,  Clydes. 

This  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  secondary  sense  of 
the  E.  word  of  the  same  fbrm,  denoting  a  repast 
It  is  from  A.S.  mael,  the  origin  of  £.  meal,  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  which  is  pars,  portio,  also  mensura.  Dr. 
Johns.,  in  consequence  of  overlooking  the  structure 
of  the  radical  language,  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  given  "part,  fragment,"  as  merely  an  ob- 
lique signification.  Meal  denotes  a  repast,  as  being 
the  portion  of  meat  allotted  to  each  individual,  or 
that  given  at  the  fixed  time. 

The  quantity  or  portion  of  milk  yielded  at  one  time 
is,  in  the  same  manner,  called  the  cow's  meltith  or 
meltid,  Ang.    V.  Mslteth. 
MEAL,  8.     The  flour  of  oats,  barley,  or  pease, 

as  distinguished  from  that  of  wheat,  which  by 

way  of  eminence  is  called  Flour^  S. 

"  Her  two  next  sons  were  gone  to  Inverness  to 
buy  meal,  by  which  oat-meal  is  always  meant."  Jour- 
ney to  the  West  Isl.  Johnson's  Works,  viii.  240. 
To  Meal,  v,  n.     To  produce  meal ;  applied  to 

grain  ;  as,  ^^  The  beer  disna  meal  that  dunze 

weel  the  year  ;^  The  barley  of  this  year  is  not 

very  productive  in  the  grinding;  S. 
Msal-akd-thrammel.     V.  Thuammel. 
Meal-ark,  8,   A  lar^e  chest  appropriated  to  the 

use  of  holding  meal,  in  a  dwelling-house,  S. 

*^  He  was  a  confessor  in  her  cause  afler  the  year 
171^,  when  a  whiggish  mob  destroyed  his  meeting- 
house, tore  his  surplice,  and  plundered  his  dwelling- 
place  of  four  silver  spocms,  intromitting  also  with  his 
mart  and  his  meal-ark,  and  with  two  barrels,  one  of 
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•ingle  and  one  of  double  ale,  besides  three  bottles  of 
brandy."     Waverley,  i.  1S6,  1S7. 

This,  even  in  houses,  is  sometimes  called  the  mealm 
girnal,  S.B.     V.  Ark. 

Meal-uogyktt,  8.     **  A  barrel  for  holding  oat- 
meal (^  Gall.  Encycl. 

A  corr.  of  hoghead,  as  the  hogshead  is  often  named 
in  S.     Teut.  ockshood,  oghshood,  id.     V.  Todd. 
Mealin,  8,     A  chest  for  holding  mealj  Aberd.; 

synon.  Girnal. 
Meal-monger,  8,  One  who  deals  in  meel^S,']Add; 

-— ''  The  day  before  I  must  be  at  Cavertonedge  to 
see  the  match  between  the  laird  of  Kittlegirth's  black 
mare  and  Johnston  the  meal-monger's  four-year  old 
colt"     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  23. 
Meal^s  corn,  used  to  denote  every  species  of 

grain.     /  haena  taated  meoTs  com  the  day ;  I 

have  eat  nothing  to-day  that  has  ever  been  in 

the  form  of  gram,  S. 
And  will  and  willsom  was  she,  and  her  breast 
With  wae  was  bowden,  and  just  like  to  birst. 
Nae  sustenance  got,  that  of  mears  corn  grew,  • 
But  only  at  the  cauld  bilberries  gnew. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  6l. 
Meal-seeds,  8.pL  That  part  of  the  outer  husk 

of  oats  which  is  sifted  out  of  the  meal,  S. 

They  are  used  for  making  sowen8  or  flummery. 
Meals-more,  8.     Ever  so  much.     This  term  is 

applied  to  one  who  is  given  to  prodigality ; 

•*  Gie  them  meahniorey  they'll  be  poor  ;'*  Fife. 
Shall  we  trace  it  to  A.S.  maeles,  pi.  of  mae/pars,  por- 
tio, and  mor  magis ;  q.  additional  shares  or  portions  ? 
Mealstane,^.  a  stone  used  in  weighing  meal,  S. 

''  Mealstanes.  Rude  stones  of  seventeen  and  a  half 
pounds  weight  used  in  weighing  mea/."  Gall.EncycL 
To  Me al-wind,  v«  a.  To  meal-wind  a  bannock  of 

cake,  to  rub  it  over  with  mealy  after  it  is  baked, 

before  it  is  put  on  the  girdle^  and  again  after 

it  is  first  turned,  S.B.;  MeU-wand^  South  of  S. 

A.S.  melrve  farina,  and  tvaend-ian  vertere;  for  the 

'act  is  performed  by  turning  the  cake  or  bannock  over 

several  times  in  the  dry  meal ;  or  Teut.  tvind-en  in- 

volvere,  q.  "  to  roll  up  in  meal." 

To  MEAN,  to  lament;  or,  to  merit  sympathy. 

V.  Mbke,  v. 
MEAREN,  8.    "  A  slip  of  uncultivated  ground 
.  of  various  breadth,  between  two  corn  ridges  ;** 

S.B.,  Gl.  Surv.  Moray;  synon.  BauJc. 

This  seems  the  same  with  Mere,  a  boundary,  q.  v. 
Only  it  has  a  pi.  form,  being  precisely  the  same  with 
Teut.  meer,  in  pi.  meeren,  boundaries.  The  term  may 
have  been  first  used  in  the  province  by  some  settlers 
from  the  Low  Countries.  Gael,  mirean,  however,  sig- 
nifies a  portion,  a  share,  a  bit. 
To  M  AESE,  t;.  fl.  To  allay,  to  settle.  V.  Meise. 
ME  ASSOUR,  8.  A  mace-bearer,  one  who  carries 

the  mace  before  persons  in  authority,  S.  Macer, 

*^  My  lordis,  lievtenantis,  and  lordis  of  secreit  coun« 
sail,  ordainis  ane  meassour  or  vther  officiare  of  armes, 
to  pas  and  charge  William  Harlaw,  minister,  at  St. 
Cuthbertis  kirk,  to  pray  for  the  quenis  maiestie, — 
in  all  and  sindrie,  his  sermondis  and  prayeris,"  &c. 
R.  Bannatyne's  Transact  p.  247. 

Richard  must  be  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they 
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oiTciered  ministers  to  convert  their  very  sermons  into 

a  liturgy.     V.  Macer. 

MEAT-H  ALE,  adj.    Enjoying  such  a  state  of 

health,  as  to  manifest  no  failure  at  the  time  of 

meals,  S. ;  synon.  Parridg^-hale^  Spune-hale. 

*'  The  introductory  compliment  which  poor  Win- 
penny  had  carefully  conned^  fled  from  his  lips,  and 
the  wonted  'A'  meat  hale,  mony  hraw  thanks/  was 
instinctively  uttered."     Saxoh  and  Gael,  i«  44. 

I  have  met  with  no  similar  idiom. 
MEAT-LIKE,  adj.     Having  the  appearance  oF 

one  who  is  well-fed.  •*  He's  baith  meat-like  and 

claith-like,^  a  common  phrase  in  S. 
MEAT-RIFE,  Meit-ryfe,   adf.     Abounding 

with  meat  or  food,  S.O.,  Roxb. 
''Af«/-7^/e,  where  there  is  plenty  of  meat;"  GLSibb. 
MECKANT,  ad;.  Romping,  frolicsome,  Aberd. 

Shall  we  trace  this  to  Fr.  mechanic  mischievous, 
viewed  in  relation  to  boyish  pranks  ? 
MEDI  AT,  adj.  Apparently  used  for  immediaie^ 

as  denoting  an  heir  next  in  succession. 
'    ^'  And  this  is  to  be  extendit  to  the  mediat  air  that  is 
to  succeid  to  the  persoune  that  happinnis  to  deceiss 
during  the  tyme  and  in  maner  foirsaid."    AcU  Ja. 
VI.  1571,  Ed.  1814,  p.  63. 
MEDICINER,  s.     A  physician. 

'*  Tell  me  now,  seignor — you  also  are  somewhat 
of  a  mediciner — is  not  brandy- wine  the  remedy  for 
cramp  in  the  stomach  ?"    St.  Johnstoun,  ii.  £28.   V. 

xnKDIClNARE 

MEEDWIF,  *.     A  midwife,  Aberd.  Reg. 
MEER-BROW'D,ad/.  Having  eye-brows  which 
meet  together,  and  cover  the  bridge  of  the  nose, 
Loth. 

Fris.  marr-en  ligare ;  q.  bound  together. 
To  MEET  m  a?r,  to  meet  with,  S.B. 
MEET-COAT,  s.  A  term  used  by  old  people  for 
a  coat  that  is  exactly  meet  for  the  size  of  the 
body,  as  distinguished  from  a  lonff  coaty  S. 
MEETH,  Meith,  adj.     1.  Sultry,  hot.]   Add; 
Ross  writes  meith  in  his  first  Edit. 
—But  meith,  meith  was  the  day, 
The  summer  cauls  were  dancing  brae  frae  bra^ 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  62. 
— /frf,  het  was  the  day. —      Ed.  Third,  p.  87. 
MEETH,  s.    A  mark,  &c.     V.  Meith. 
MEETH,  adj.     Modest,  mild,  gentle,  Border. 
Allied  perhaps  to  A.S.  myth-gian  lenire,  quietem 
praestare.   This  may  also  be  the  root  of  die  adj.  as 
used  in  a  preceding  example  from  Ross. 
MEETHS,  s.pL     Activity;  applied  to  bodilj 
motion.  One  is  said  to  have  nae  meethsy  who  is 
inert,  S.  Perhaps  from  A.S.  maegthe  potestas. 
MEG,  Meggy,  Maggie,  1.  Abbrev.  of  tne  name 
Margaret^  S.    "  Mathe  Irving  called  Meggis 
Mathe.''    Acts  iii.  S92. 
2.  Meg  is  used  by  Lyndsay  as  a  designation  for  a 
vulgar  woman. 
Ane  mureland  Meg,  that  milkes  the  yowis, 
Claggit  with  clay  abone  the  howis, 
In  btf n,  nor  byir,  scho  will  nocht  byde 
WiUiout  her  kirtill  taill  be  syde. 
Suppl,  against  Syde  Taillis,  Chalm.  Ed.  ii.  201. 
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MEGGY-MONYFEET,  $.  The  centipede, 
Roxb.;  in  other  counties  Meg-voSMie^mcmy^ 

feet.      V.  MONYFEET. 

MEGIRTIEj  *.  A  particular  kind  of  cravat. 
It  di§ers  from  an  Ourlay,  For  instead  of  being 
fastened  wish  a  loop  in  the  same  form,  it  is  held 
by  two  clasps,  which  would  make  one  unac- 
quainted with  it  suppose  that  it  were  part  of 
an  under-vest,  Ayrs. 
Probably  a  relique  of  the  old  Stratclyde  Welsh ; 

as  C.B.  myngwair  has  the  very  same  meaning ;  col-» 

lare,  Davies.  The  root  seems  to  be  muntig,  mwntvg, 

the  neck  ;  Ir.  muin,  id. 

MEGRIM,  s.  A  whim,  a  foolish  fancy,  Ettr. 
For.;  probably  an  oblique  use  of  the  E.  term, 
of  the  same  form,  denoting  ^*  disorder  of  the 
head.'' 

MEGST  Y,  inierj.  An  exclamation,  expressive  of 
surprise,  Ayrs.,  Loth^ 
"  En !  megsiy,  maister.     1  thought  ye  were  soun' 

sleeping."     Sir  A,  Wylie,  iii.  284. 
"  Eh,  Megsty  me  !'  cried  the  leddy ;  '  wha^s  yon 

at  the  yett  tirling  at  the  pin  ?"  The  Enteil,  i.  l66. 
The  phrase  in  this  form  is  often  used  by  children 

in  Loth. 

ME  Y,  pron.  Me,  pron.  as  Gr.  •/,  Selkirks. ;  also 

?ieyj  he ;  to  set/^  to  see,  &c. 
MEID,  s.     Appearance,  port. 

Wr  cunning  skill  his  gentle  meid 

To  chant,  or  warlike  fame. 
Ilk  damsel  to  the  minstrels  gied 
Some  faVorit  chieflan's  naihe. 
Laird  of'  Woadhouslie,  Scot.  Trag.  Bail.  1 94i 
Neir  will  I  forget  thy  seiroly  meid. 
Nor  yet  thy  gentle  lure. 

Lord  Livingston,  ibid.  p.  101. 
A.S.  maeth  persona ;  also,  modus ;  dignitas. 
MEINE,*.  Apparently  as  signifying  insinuation. 
'^  Quhair  he  makes  ane  meine,  that  I  go  by  natu- 
rail  ressonis  to  persuade,  to  take  the  suspicion  of  men 
iustly  of  me  in  this  held,  I  say  and  do  affirme,  that 
I  haue  done  not  [[nocht  .^j]  in  that  cause  as  yit,  hot 
conforme  to  the  scriptures  althrouch."  Ressoning 
betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  £.  iii.  a.  V.  Mene, 
Mean,  t).  sense  3. 

To  MEINGYIE,  v.  a.   To  hurt,  to  kme>  Fife. 

V.  Manyie,  Mangyie,  &c. 
To  MEINGYIE,  v.n.  To  mix ;  applied  to  ffrain, 

when  it  begins  to  change  colour,  or  to  whiten^ 

Fife.     V.  Meing,  v. 
Meinging,  s.     ^rhe  act  of  mixing,  Selkirks. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  specimen  of  a  very  strange 
mode  of  prayer,  which  had  been  better  kept  from 
the  eye  of  the  public ; — "  the  meinging  of  repent- 
ance."   Brownie  of  Bodsbeek,  i.  288. 
MEYNTYM;  s.     The  mean  while. 

*'  The  lordis  contenewis  the  said  summondis  in 
the  meyntym  in  the  Same  forme  &  effect  as  it  now  is.*^ 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  P*  1^6. 
MEIR,  *.     1.  A  mare,  S.     Yorks.  meer. 

"  Ane  soir  f  sorrellj  broune  meir*'    Aberd.  Reg* 
A.  1545,  V.  19. 
S.  To  ride  on  a  meir^  used  metaph. 
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Nor  jit  tak  thai  this  cair  and  paine> 
On  fute  travellan  on  the  plaine^ 
Bot  rydes  rycht  soMie  on  a  meir, 
Weil  mountit  in  thair  ryding  geir. 

MaUlancTs  Poems,  p.  183. 

This,  as  would  seem,  denotes  pride,  but  it  gives 
the  universal  pronunciation  of  S. 
Mbibie,  Sn     A  diminutive  from  Meir,  S. 

'*  Meere,  a  mare — Dimin.  meerie,"  Gl.  Picken. 
MEIRDEL,  *.     A  confused  crowd  of  people  or 
'  animals;  a  numerous  family  of  little  children; 

a  huddle  of  small  animals,  Moray. 

Gael,  nwrdhail,  an  assembly,  or  convention ;  from 
MOT,  great,  and  dail,  a  meeting. 
ToMEISE,  Matse,  v.a.  To  mitigate,  &c.]  Add; 

**  Therfor  the  saidis  Lordis  for  tnesing  of  sic  sus- 
pidoune,"  &c.     Acts  of  Sed.  29  Nov.  1 535. 

'*  The  king  offendit  heirwith  wes  measit  be  my  lord 
Hamiltoun."     Bel.  M.  Mem.  of  Jas.  VI.  fo.  32.  v. 
ft.  To  force  on  ripeness ;  as,  by  putting  fruit  into 

straw  or  chaff,  Roxb. 
To  MEYSEL,MEYZLE,r.a,  To  crumble  down; 

applied  to  eating,  Gall. 

Teut.  mcusel-en  pitissare,  clam  degustare  paulatim. 
MEIT-BUIRD,  s.     An  eating  table. 

**  Item,  thre  meit-buirdis  with  thair  formes."  In- 
ventories, A.  1566,  p.  173. 
MEITH,  Meeth,  &c.  s.    8.  A  landmark,  a 

boundary.]    Add; 

In  this  sense  the  term  is  synon.  with  Lat.  met^a,  a 
boundary. 
To  Meith,  V.  a.    To  define  by  certain  marks. 

^*  Gif  the  King  hes  gevin  ony  landis  of  his  domain^ 
at  his  awin  will,  merchit  and  meilhit  be  trew  and 
leill  men  of  the  countrey,  chosin  and  sworn  thairto, 
or  yit  with  certain  roeithis  and  merchis  boundit  and 
limit  in  the  infeftment^  he  to  quhom  the  samin  is 
gevin  sail  bruik  and  joise  peciabillie  and  quietlie  in 
all  time  to  cum  the  saidis  landis,  be  thair  said  boundit 
meithis  and  marchis,"  &c.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  438, 
V.  Myth,  ti. 

— "  That — ^portioun  of  the  lordschipe  of  Dumbar 
boundit,  meithity  and  merchit  as  eflirfoUowes/*  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814.  V.  103.     V.  Meith,  s. 

**  I  will  also  give— that  land  lying  beyond  the 
Cart,  which  I  and  Allan^  my  son,  meilhed  to  them." 
Transit  Charter  of  Walter,  Steward  of  Scotland, 
about  the  year  1 160.  In  the  original  the  word  is  per- 
mmbylavimut.     It  is  also  written  MecUh. 

-— ''  The  said  nobill  lord  and  remanent  personis*— 
bindis  and  oblissis  thameselvis — to  met  deuyd  ex- 
eamb  seperat  mcath  and  mairch  the  foirsaid  outfeald 
arrable  lands  naymit  Burnflet  and  How  Meur,"  &c. 
Contract,  1634.  Memor.  Dr.  Wilson  of  Falkh'k  v* 
Forbes  of  Callendar,  App,  p.  2. 
Meith,  adj.  Hot,  sultry.  V.  Meeth. 
MEYTIT,  paH.  pa. 

"  Grantes  to  the  said  lord  Robert  Stewart — full 
power,  speciall  mandment  and  charge,  all  and  sindrie 
inhabitantis  and  induellaris  within  the  saidis  boundis, 
for  quhatsumeuir  crymes  and  offenses  dilaitit,  meyiit, 
accusit,  and  qonvicte^  to  punisch  as  the  caus  requi- 
ris,"  &c.    Acte  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  255. 

A«S«  fnel-an  signifies  invenire ;  perhaps  q.  dicoveri 
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ed  or  found  out     The  sense,  however,  is  obscure. 
The  word  intended  may  have  been  menit  or  meyfut^ 
complained  of. 
MEKYL,  &c.  adj.    1.  Great]  Add; 

It  is  customary  in  vulgar  language  in  S.  to  en- 
hance any  epithet  by  the  addition  of  one  of  the  same 
meaning ;  as,  great  big,  muckle  maun,  i.  e.  very  big ; 
little  tvee,  very  little.  This,  however,  rarely  occurs 
in  writing.  But  our  royal  inventory  exhibits  one  ex- 
ample of  it 

"  Item,  twa  great  mekle  bordclaithis  of  domik  con- 
tenand  fouretene  ellis  the  twa,"  Inv.  A.l  561,  p«150. 
3.  Denoting  pre-eminence.]  Add; 
—"They've  plac'd  this  human  stock 

Strict  justice  to  dispense ; 
Which  plainly  shews,  yon  meiklejb'k 
Think  siller  stands  for  sense. 

TannahiWs  Poems,  p.  137* 

This  is  a  very  common  phrase,  S.O. 
To  Max  Mekil  or  Muckle  (^one^  to  shew  one 

great  attention,  S. ;  to  make  much  of  one. 

In  Isl.  this  idea,  or  one  nearly  allied,  is  expressed 
by  a  single  term ;  mykla,  magnifacio ;  G.  Andr. 
MEKIS,  *.  pi 

"  In  the  laich  munitioun  hous.  Item,  sex  cut- 
throttis  of  irne  with  thair  mekis"  Inventories,  A. 
1566,  p.  169. 

To  MEL,  Mell,  v.  n.     To  speak.]  Add; 

Peirce  Plowman,  as  the  learned  Hickes  has  ob- 
served, oflen  uses  the  term  in  this  sense. 

To  Mede  the  mayde  melleih  these  words. 

— To  Mede  the  mayde  he  melled  these  words. 

It  may  be  observed  in  addition,  that,  as  the  form 
of  the  Moes.G.  verb  is  maihlrjan,  this  had  been  its 
original  form  in  A.S.  It  had  indeed  gone  through 
three  stages  before  it  appeared  as  £.  mell/  mathd^ 
an,  maedl-an,  maeUan. 

MELDER,  s.   1.  The  quantity  of  meal  ground, 

&c.]  Add; 
Dusty  meldee.    1.  The  last  milting  of  the  crop 

of  oats,  S. 
S.  Used  raetaph.  to  denote  the  last  child  bom  in 

a  family,  Aberd. 

MELDROP,  Melbrap,  s.   1 .  A  drop  of  mucus 
at  the  nose,  whether  produced  by  cold  or  other- 
wise; Roxb.,Upp.Lanarks.  V.Mili)Eop,Dict. 
There  is  a  common  phrase  among  the  peasantry  in 
Roxb.,  when  one  good  turn  is  solicited,  in  prospect 
of  a  grateful  requital ;  "  Dight  the  mddrop  fi*ae  my 
nose,  and  I'll  wear  the  midges  frae  yours." 

2.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  the  foam  which  falh 
from  a  horse^s  mouth,  or  the  drop  at  the  bit ; 
South  of  S. 

3.  It  also  denotes  the  drop  at  theend  of  an  icicle, 
and  indeed  every  drop  in  a  pendant  state,  ibid., 
Roxb. 

This  word  is  obviously  very  ancient.  It  can  be  no 
other  than  Isl.  meldrop-ar,  a  term  used  in  the  Edda 
to  denote  the  foam  which  falls  to  the  ground  from 
the  bit  of  a  horse.  It  is  defined  by  Verelius;  Spuma 
in  terram  cadens  ex  lupato  vel  fraeno,  ah  equo  de- 
morso.  It  is  formed  from  mel,  Sw.  myl,  a  bit,  ancl 
drop-a  stillare.  Lye  gives  A.S.  mad-^ropiend^  ^s  sig« 
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nifying  phiegmaticus.  Bat  I  question  whether  the 
first  part  of  the  word  is  not  mael  pars,  or  from  mael" 
an  loqui,  q.  speaking  piece-meal,  or  slowly.  For  the 
A.S.  word  signifying  ^aenum,  lupatum,  is  midL  It  is 
singular,  diatthis  very  ancient  word  should  be  pre- 
served, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  only  in  S.  and  in  Iceland, 
where  the  old  language  of  the  Goths  remains  more 
uncorrupted  than  in  any  country  on  the  continent. 
MELG,  s.     The  milt  (of  fishes),  Aberd. 

Gael,  mealag,  id.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Goths ;  as  not  only  is  there 
no  correspondent  term  in  any  of  the  other  Celtic  dia- 
lects, but  it  nearly  resembles  Su.G.  mioelk,  id.  In 
piscibus  mioelk  dicitur  album  illud  quod  mares  pro 
intestinis  habent;  Germ,  milcher ;  Ihre.  Isl.  miolk, 
lactes  piscium ;  Dan.  maelken  t  Jisk,  the  white  and 
soft  row  in  fishes ;  Wolff. 

MELGRAF,  Mellgbave,  s.   A  quagmire,  La- 
narks. 

This  is  pron.  Melgrave,  Galloway.  M'Taggart 
expl.  it  *'  a  break  in  a  high-way." 

^  It  is  said  that  a  horse  with  its  rider  once  sunk 
in  a  meligrave  somewhere  in  Ayrshire,  and  were 
never  more  heard  of."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Isl.  maeUur  signifies  solum  salebris  obsitum,  a 
rough  or  rugged  place;  G.  Andr. p.  177*  The  same 
word,  written  meUrt  is  thus  defined  by  Haldorson ; 
Solum  arena,  glarea,  vel  argilla,  obsitum,  glabretum 
pUnitiei.  As  grqf-a  is  to  dig,  and  graf  any  hole  that 
is  dug ;  melgrqf  might  originally  denote  the  hole 
whence  sand,  gravel,  &c.  were  dug. 
IVfELL,  s.  1.  A  maul,  mallet,  or  beetle,  S.] 
After  extract  from  Fergtifon's  S,  Prov.,  Add; 
This  proverb  is  given  in  a  different  form  by  Kelly, 
p.  156. 

"  He  that  gives  all  his  geer  to  his  bairns. 
Take  up  a  beetle,  and  knock  out  his  harns." 
'^  Taken  from  the  history  of  one  John  Bell,  who 
having  given  his  whole  substance  to  his  children  was 
by  them  neglected.    After  he  died  there  was  found 
in  his  chest  a  mallet  with  this  inscription ; 

I  John  Bell  leaves  her  a  rnelly  the  man  to  fell 
Who  gives  all  to  his  bairns,  and  keeps  nothing 
to  himsell." 
3.  Used  to  denote  a  custom  conjoined  with  the 
Broose  or  Bmse  at  a  wedding.  South  of  S. 
"  The  shouts  of  laughter  were  again  renewed, 
and  every  one  was  calling  out,  '  Now  for  the  melll 
Now  for  the  melir 

— '^  I  was  afterwards  told  that  in  former  ages  it 
was  the  custom  on  the  Border,  when  the  victor  in 
the  race  was  presented  with  the  prize  of  honour,  the 
one  who  came  in  last  was,  at  the  same  time,  present- 
ed with  a  mallet,  or  large  wooden  hammer,  called  a 
mell  in  the  dialect  of  the  country,  and  that  then  the 
rest  of  the  competitors  stood  in  need  to  be  near  at 
hand,  and  instantly  to  force  the  inell  from  him,  else 
he  was  at  liberty  to  knock  as  many  of  them  down 
with  it  as  he  could.  The  meH  has  now,  for  many 
years,  been  only  a  nominal  prize ;  but  there  is  often 
more  sport  about  the  gaining  of  it  than  the  princi- 
pal one."     Hogg's  Wint.  Tales,  ii.  193. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  origin  of  a  custom  apparently  so  absurd.  It 
would  have  certainly  been  more  natural  to  have  gi- 


ven  the  power  of  the  mallet  to  the  victor  than  to  him 
who  was  defeated,  as  the  writer  speaks  of  '*  the  dis- 
grace of  winning  the  mell'* 

Whatever  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
it  seems  to  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  the  foUowing 
passage. 

Since  we  have  met  we'll  merry  be. 

The  foremost  hame  shall  hear  the  meU: 
I'll  set  me  down,  lest  I  be  fee. 

For  fear  that  I  should  bear't  myselL 

Herd:s  Coll.  ii.  47,  48. 
To  MELL,  v,n.   1.  To  meddle  with,  &c.]  Add; 

This  sometimes  assumes  the  form  of  a  reflective  v. 

^'  Yitt  he  melled  him  not  with  no  public  affaires^ 
hot  baid  ane  better  tyme,  quhill  he  sould  have  beine 
purged  be  ane  assyse,"  &c.  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  57. 
"  Meddled  not  with,"  Edit.  1728,  p.  23. 

This  is  the  Fr.  idiom,  Se  meler  de,  to  intermeddle 
with.     Hence, 
Melling,  s.   The  act  of  intermeddling. 

~— ^'  Inhibiting  the  personis  now  displacet  of  all 
further  melling  and  intromissioun  with  the  saidiv 
rentis."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  182. 
To  MELL,  V.  n.     To  become  damp ;  applied 

solely  to  corn  in  the  straw,  Upp.  Clydes. 

C.B.  melli  softness ;  mell,  that  shoots  out,  that  is 
pointed  or  sharp  ;  Owen.  These  terms  might  ori« 
ginally  be  applied  to  grain  beginning  to  sprout  from 
dampness.  Isl.  mygUa,  however,  signifies,  mouldiness, 
and  mygUa  to  become  mouldy,  mucere,  mucescere. 
MELLA,  Mellay,  adj.    Mixed.    MeUay  hew, 

mixed  colour,  id. 

"  The  price  litting  of  the  stane  of  meUay  hew  xxxii 
sh."  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 551,  V.  21.  "  Ane  mella 
kirtiU."  Ibid.  V.  24.  MeUay  woolj  mixed  wool,  ibid. 
Fr.  melee,  id. 

It  seems  to  be  the  same  article  that  is  meant  un-* 
der  the  name  of  Mellais,  in  pi.  "  iiij  ellis  &  8  of  mel* 
lais  that  is  rycht  gud."  Ibid.  V.  15.  V.  Chance* 
MELLE,  Mellay,  s,  1.  Contest,  battle.]  Add; 

"  You  know  Tacitus  saith.  In  rebus  beUicis  nuufime 
dominatnr  Fortuna,  which  is  equiponderate  with  our 
vernacular  adage,  '  Luck  can  maist  in  the  mellee*' 
Waverley,  ii.  S55, 

Hence  A.Bor.  a  mell,  also  ameld  among,  betwixt; 
Ray's  Collect,  p.  2. 

%  In  melle^  in  a  state  of  mixture  ot  conjunction. 
MELLE R,  s»    The  quantity  of  meal  ground  at 

the  miln  at  one  time,  Nithsdale;  the  same  with 

Meldevy  q,  v. 

Young  Peggy's  to  the  mill  gane. 

To  sift  her  daddie's  meUer.  * 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  66. 
MELLGRAVE,^.  " Abreak  ina  highway,''GaU* 

Obviously  the  same  With  Melgrqf,  q.  ▼. 

MELL-IN-SHAFT.    To  keep  melUnshqft.  V* 
under  Mell,  s,  a  maul.     Define; 

1.  To  hold  on  in  any  course  or  condition;  as,  to  re^ 
tain  a  good  state  oi  health,  Loth. ;  a  metaphor,  &c«- 

2.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  one^s  business,  ibid.,  GalL 
"  When  a  person's  worldly  affairs  get  disordered, 

it  is  said  the  mell  cannot  be  keeped  in  the  shaft ;  now, 
unless  the  mell  be  keeped  in  the  shajl,  no  work  can 
be  done :— and  when,  by  struggling,  a  man  is  not 
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OTerset,  he  is  said  to  have  keeped  the  meU  in  the  $hefi*' 

Gall.  Encycl. 

MELMONT  BERRIES,  juniper  berries.  Mo. 

ray. 
MELTETH,  Meltith,  s.  A  meal,  &c.]  Add; 

*^  And  Ypone  the  fishe  day  xviij  or  xx  dische  as 
thaj  may  be  had  at  every  tnelietk  at  the  M'  of  hous-i 
haldis  discretioun."     Estate  of  the  King  Sc  Quenis 
Ma^  houshald,  &c«  1590,  MS.  G.  Reg.  House. 
2.  J.  cow's  meltit^  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded  by 

a  cow  at  one  time,  Ang.,  Perths.  V.  Mkal,  id. 
Melt-hole,  8,   The  space  between  the  ribs  and 

the  pelvis,  whether  in  man  or  in  beast,  Clydes. 

V.  Melt,  b. 
To  MEL  WAND,  v.  a.   To  rub  with  meal ;  as, 

*^  Lassie,  m€2iimmd[thatbanna,^Roxb.  V.Meal- 

WIKD. 

MEMORIALL,  a^.     Memorable. 

**  Among  all  his  memoriaU  workis  ane  thing  was 
maist  apprisit/  &c.     Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  SI. 

MEMT,  pari.  adj.     Connected  by,  or  attached 
from,  blood,  alliance,  or  friendship,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  from  Teut  memm-en  nutricem  agere,  from 
mamme  vber ;  q.  attached  like  a  child  to  its  nurse. 
MEN,  o^/-     Apparently  for  main^  E.  principal. 
*'  That  the  said  George — salhaue  power  to  de- 
nunce  thame  rebellis, — and  inbring  all  Uiair  movable 
guidls^  and  namelie  the  men  half  to  his  ain  particu- 
lar vse."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  359. 

A.S.  fMo^n  MiBj  maegen,  magnus ;  Su.G.  megn,  po- 
testas. 

MENAGE,  s.  A  friendly  society,  of  which  every 
member  pays  in  a  fixed  sum  weekly,  to  be  con- 
tinued for  a  given  term.  At  the  commencement, 
the  order  of  priority  in  receiving  the  sum  col- 
lected, is  determined  by  lot.     He,  who  draws 
No.  1.  as  his  ticket,  receives  into  his  hands  the 
whole  sum  collected  for  the  first  week,  on  his 
finding  security  that  he  shall  pay  in  hb  weekly 
share  during  the  term  agreed.     He  who  draws 
No.  S.  receives  the  contributions  of  all  the  mem- 
bers for  the  second  week ;  and  so  on  according 
to  their  order.     Thus  every  individual  has  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  whole  weekly  con- 
tribution for  a  term  proportionate  to  the  order 
of  his  drawing.     Such  friendly  institutions  are 
common  in  Edinburgh  and  the  vicinity.     The 
members  usually  meet  in  some  tavern  or  public 
house ;  a  certain  sum  being  allowed  by  each 
member  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord. 
O.Fr.  mesnagCj  ''ahoushold,  familie,  or  meyney;" 
Cotgr.     It  is  not  improbable  that  the  term,  as  de- 
noting a  friendly  institution,  might  be  introduced  by 
the  French,  when  residing  in  this  country  during 
the  reign  of  Mary.     It  might  be  used  in  reference 
to  the  retention  of  the  money  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above.    L.B.  menagium  occurs  in  this  sense 
in  a  charter  by  John  BalioL  Fidelitatem  et  homa- 
gium-— ratione  terrarum  qnas  in  nostro  regno,  et 
etiam  ratione  MenagH,  sen  retentionis  nostrae—red- 
dimus.   Chron.  Trivet    V.  Du  Cange. 

MENANIS  (Sakct),  apparently  St  Monan's  in 
VaL.  IL  lis 


Fife  ;  also  written  "  Sanct  Mynnanis,'^  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1546,  V.  19. 
MENCE,  s. 

"  The  blessed  sea  for  metice  and  commerce !'  said 
a  familiar  voice  behind."  Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  99. 

MENDIMENT,  s.  Amendment;  proh.  menni- 

ment^  Aberd. 
MENDS,*.  1.  Atonement,  expiation.]  Add; 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  O.E.  *'  Meiides  for  a  tres- 
pas,  [Fr.]  amende."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  48. 
2.  Read — Amelioriation  of  conduct,  S.] 
Add^  as  sense 

4.  Revenge.     To  get  a  mends  of  one,  to  be  re- 
venged on  one,  S. 

"  Ego  ulciscar  te,  si  vivo ;  I  shall  gel  a  mends  of 
you,  if  I  live."     Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  31. 

This  seems  nearly  allied  to  sense  1.  q. ''  I  shall 
forceyou  to  make  atonement  for  what  you  have  done." 

To  MENE,  Meyne,  Meake,  v.  a.   1.  To  rnean 
one's  self.]  Add ; 

"  Then  the  marquis  said,  he  should  take  order 
therewith  ;  whilk  he  did  in  most  politick  manner ; 
to  stamp  it  out  he  means  himself  to  the  parliament ; 
the  lord  Ker  is  commanded  to  keep  biis  lodging," 
&c.    Spalding,  i.  324. 

In  nearly  the  same  sense  it  is  said  in  vulgar  lan« 
guage,  &c.^  Add  ;  . 

Your  bucks  that  birl  the  forain  berry. 
Claret,  and  port,  and  sack,  and  sherry, 
•^I  dinna  ?wei«  them  to  be  merry. 
And  lilt  awa*. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  178. 
Meke,  Mein,  Main,  s.  1.  Moaning,  lamenta^ 
tion,  S.    "  He  maks  a  great  mene  lor  himsell." 
N.B.  The  quotation  from  Wallace,  vo.  Main^ 
8.  affords  an  example.^ 

5.  Condolence,  expression  of  sympathy,  S« 
didna  mak  mickle  mein  for  him ;  ^*  My  i 
made."" 

MENFOLK,*.©/.    Males,  S. 

'^  Mr.  Tyrrel,'  she  Said,  *  this  is  nae  sight  for  men 
folk — je  maun  rise  and  gang  to  another  room."  St 
Ronan,  iii.  308. 

Women-folk  is  also  used  to  denote  females. 

ToMENG,z^.a.  To  mix,to  blend, Berwicks. ;  as, 
^'  to  meng  tar,^  to  mix  it  Up  into  a  proper  state 
for  smearing  sheep,  greasing  carts,  &c. ;  Roxb. 
To  Meng,  v.  n.  To  become  mixed.  "  The  cortis 
hegvnmn  tomefuxg^  the  standing  corn  begins  to 
change  its  colour,  or  to  assume  a  yelldw  tinge ; 
Berwicks.  V.  Mikg,  »• 
MENIE,  Mainie,  s.  One  abbrev.  of  Marianne; 

in  some  instances,  of  WUhelmina^  S. 
MENYIE,  &c.  s.     1.  The  persons  constituting 
one  family.]  Add; 

*'  Menyy  a  housholde,  C^r.]  menye ;"    Palsfir.  B. 
iii.  f.  48,  a.     Insert,  as  sense 
5.  Acrowd,a  multitude;  applied  to  persons,Dumf. 
Three  loud  huzssas  the  menyie  gaed. 
And  clear'd  the  stance,  that  ilka  blade 
The  mark  might  view. 

Maywfs  Siller  Gun,  p.  58. 
P 
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6.  A  multitude^  applied  to  things,  S.]  Add ; 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  O.E.  '^  Company  or  meynif 
of  shippes;  [Fr.]  flotte;"  Palsgr.B.  iii.  f.25.  "  Meny 
of  plantes,  f  Fr.]  plantaige ;"  F.  48.  "  And  they  can 
no  more  skyll  of  it  than  a  meany  of  oxen."  Ibid.  F. 
180,  a^b. 

MENISSING,  s.     The  act  of  diminishing. 

"  Braking  of  commound  ordenans  &  statutis  of 
this  gude  towne^  in  menissing  of  the  past  Q)aste  or 
crust]  of  quhyt  breyd,  &  selling  thairof "     Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  16. 
To  MENSE,  V.  a.     To  grace.  Nithsdale  Song, 

242.   V.  Mensk,  v. 
MEN'S-HOUSE,  s.     A  cottage  attached  to  a 

farm-house  where  the  men-servants  cook  their 

victuals,  S.B. 

"  Some  of  tlie  landed  proprietors^  and  large  far- 
mers^ build  a  small  house  called  the  bothy^and  some- 
times the  men's  house,  in  which  their  men-servants 
eat  and  prepare  their  food."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd. 
p.  518. 

MENSK,  Mknse,  s.     2.  Honour.]  Add; 
—  Bly thly  I  took  up  the  springs 
And  bore  the  rnense  awa,  Jo  ! 

Rem,  Nilhsd.  Song,  p.  47.     Add,  as  sense 
4.  It  is  obliquely  used  in  the  sense  of  thanks  or 

grateful  return,  S. 
We've  fed  him,  cled  him — what's  our  mense  for't  a'? 
Base  wretch,  to  steal  our  Dochter's  heart  awa' ! 

TannahilTs  Poems,  p.  12. 

This,  indeed,  seems  the  meaning  of  the  term  as 
used  in  the  Prov.  "  I  have  baith  my  meat  and  my 
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5.  Credit,  ornament,  or  something  that  gives  re« 
spectability,  South  of  S. 

An'  monnie  day  thou  was  a  mence, 
At  kirk,  i'  market,  or  i'  spence. 
An'  snug  did  thou  my  hurdles  fence, 

Wi'  cozie  biel*, 
Tho'  in  thy  pouches  ne'er  did  glance 

Nae  goud  at  well. 

Old  Breeks,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  105. 

6.  It  is  said  of  any  individual  in  a  family,  who, 
either  in  respect  of  personal  or  mental  accom- 
plishments, sets  out  or  recommends  all  the  rest, 
**  He^  or  "  She's  the  mense  of  the  family,''  or 
"  of  a'  the  family,''  Dumfr.,  Loth. 

To  Meksk,  Mense,  v.  a.  9,.  To  do  honour  to.] 
Add ; — to  grace. 

Sit  down  in  peace,  my  winsome  dow  ; 
Tho'  thin  thy  locks,  and  held  thy  brow. 
Thou  ance  were  armfu'  fit,  I  trow. 
To  mense  a  kintra  en',  Jo. 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  47. 

3.  To  do  the  honours  of,  to  preside  at.  To  mense 
a  boardy  to  do  the  honours  of  a  table,  Dumfr. 

Convener  Tamson  mens'd  the  boards 
^here  sat  ilk  Deacon  like  a  lord. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  57. 

4.  To  fit,  to  become,  Ettr.  For. 

"  They'll  rin  after  a  wheen  clay-cakeabaken  i' 
the  sun,  an'  leave  the  good  substantial  ait- meal  ban- 
nocks to  8t4tnd  till  they  moul,  or  be  pouched  by  them 
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that  draff  an' bran  wad  better  hae  mailed .'"  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  &c.  ii.  l64. 

Menskful,  MENSEF(JL,ad/.]  Insert^  as  sense 

4.  Becoming,  particularly  in  regard  to  one's  sta- 
tion,  S. 

— "  Lay  by  your  new  green  coat,  and  put  on  your 
raploch  grey ;  it's  a  mair  mensefu'  and  thrifty  dress, 
and  a  mair  seemly  sight,  than  thae  dangling  slops  and 
ribbands."    Tales  of  my  Landl<Nrd,  ii.  139. 

5.  Mannerly,  respectful,  S.  &c. 
Mensefullie,  adv.     In  a  mannerly  way,  with 

propriety,  S. 
To  MENT,  V.  n,     1.  «  To  lift  up  the  hand  af- 
fectedly,  without   intending  the  blow ;"  Gl- 
Surv.  Moray. 
2.  "  To  attempt  ineffectually ;"  Ibid, 

This  seems  merely  a  provincial  pronunciation  of 
the  v.  Mint,  to  aim,  &c.  q.  v. 
MENT,  pret     Mended,  South  of  S. 
O  faithless  Watty,  think  how  aft 

I  ment  your  sarks  and  hose ! 
For  you  how  many  bannocks  stown. 
How  many  cogues  of  brose ! 

Wailtf  and  Madge,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  I99. 
I've  seen  when  wark  began  to  fail. 
The  poor  man  cou'd  have  ment  a  meal, 
Wi'  a  hare-bouk  or  sa'mon  tail ; 

But  let  him  try 
To  catch  them  now,  and  in  a  jail 
He's  forc'd  to  lie. 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  329. 
MENTENENT,  s.     One  who  assists  another; 
'Ft.  mainten-ir. 

'*  With  powar — ^to  the  said  burcht  of  Inuemes, 
proveist,  bailleis,  &c.  and  thair  successouris,  thair 
mentenentis  and  servandis,  off  sailling,  passing,  re* 
tumeing,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  680. 
MENTICAPTE,  s.  Insanity,  derangement; 
a  forensic  term. 

"  In  the  accioune — persewit  be  Robert  lord  Fle- 
myn  aganis  James  lord  Hammiltoune — ^and  Archi- 
bald erle  of  Anguss — ^for  his  wrangwis — ^proced- 
ing  in  the  seruing  of  ane  breif  of  inquesicion — impe- 
trate  be  the  said  Archibald  erle  of  Anguss,  of  mefi/t- 
capte,  prodigalite  &  furiosite  of  the  said  Robert  lord 
Flemyn,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  195. 
Lat.  mente  caplus,  mad ;  Cic. 

MERCAT,  s.     A  market     Hence, 
Mkbcat-steao,  s.     a  market-town ;   literally, 

the  place  where  a  market  stands. 

^^  At  the  mouth  of  the  water,  stands  the  toune  of 
Air,  a  notable  mercat*stead."  Descr.  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Scotland. 

MERCH,  Mergh,  (gutt.),  s.  1.  Marrow.]  Add; 
8.  Transferred  to  the  mind,  as  denoting  under- 

standing. 

^'  The  ancient  and  leamit— Tertulian  sayes,  that 
the  trew  word  of  God  consistes  in  the  merch  and  in« 
uart  intelligence,  and  not  in  the  vtuart  scruf  &  ex- 
temel  wordis  of  the  scriptures."  Hamilton's  Facile 
Traictise,  p.  31. 
Mekchy  (gutt.),  adj.     Marrow,  S.B. 

^*  The  Lord  is  reserving  a  merchy  piece  of  the  word 
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of  his  promise  to  be  m  ade  out  to  many  of  his  friends 
&  people^  till  they  get  some  sad  hour  of  trial  and  ten- 
tation." — *'  The  merckie  bit  of  the  performance  of 
this  he  keeped  till  a  black  hour  of  temptation^  and  a 
sharp  bite  of  tryal."  Mich.  Bruce's  Soul-Conf.  p.  18. 
Merchiness,  s.     The  state  of  being  marrowy  ; 

metaph.  used. 

*'  The  Israelites  had  never  known  the  merchiness  of 
that  promise,  if  a  Red  sea  had  not  made  it  out."  Ibid. 
MERCHANGUID,   s.     «  Sufficient  mercharu 

guid^  sufficient  or  marketable  merchandice; 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24. 
♦  MERCHANT.   1 .  A  man's  eye  is  proverbially 

said  to  be  his  merchant,  when  he  buys  any  ar- 
ticle entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  without  any 

recommendation  or  engagement  on  the  part  of 

another,  S. 

^*  Esto  the  horse  had  been  insufficient,  sibi  imputet, 
his  ei/e  being  his  merchant ;  unless  he  will^— offer  him 
to  prove  that  the  seller — promised  to  warrant  and  up- 
hold the  horse,"  &c.  Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  34. 
2.  A  shopkeeper,  S. 

"  A  peddling  shop-keeper,  that  sells  a  pennyworth 
of  thread,  is  a  Merchant, — The  word  Merchant  in 
France — signifies  no  more  than  a  shop-keeper,  or 
other  smaller  dealer,  and  the  exporter  or  importer 
is  called  un  Negociant."  Burt's  Letters,  i.  77>  78« 
MERCHIT,/?ar^./7a.  Bounded.  V.  Maech,  t^. 
MERCIMENT,  s.    1.  Mercy,  discretion,  S.B. 

**I  maun  be  at,**  or  **come  in,  your  mercimeni;^ 

I  must  put  myself  completely  under  your  power. 

Most  probably  abbrev.  from  O.Fr.  amerciment,  ^ 
L.B.  amerciament'Um,    amende  pecuniaire  imposde 
pour  un  delit ;  Roquef.    The  term  is  yery  commonly 
used  in  money-matters. 

Du  Cange  views  L.B.  amerciamenium  (a  fine)  as  it- 
self formed  from  Fr.  merci,  because  the  offender  was 
in  the  merctf  of  the  judge  as  to  the  extent  of  the  fine. 
2.  A  fine,  E.  amerciamenty  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
MERCURY  LEAF,  the  plant  Mercurialis  pe- 

rennis.  South  of  S. 
MERE,  s.     1.  A  march,  a  boundary.]  j4dd; 

O.E. "  Mere  or  marke  betwyx  two  londys  Qands^. 
Meta.  Limes."    Prompt.  Parv. 

The  same  term  occurs  in  the  Cartulary  of  Aber- 
deen, A.  1446. 

"  Than  they  fullily  accordit  amang  thaim  of  the 
assys ;  naman  discrepand,  deliuerit  and  gaf  furth 
the  marchis  and  meris  betwix  the  said  lands  debata- 
bile,"  &c.     Macfarlan's  Transcr.  p.  8. 
MERE,  ^.     1.  Thesea.;j  Add; 

O.E.  mer  had  been  used  in  the  same  sense.  *'  Mer 
WBtyr.  Mare."  Prompt.  Parv.  Water  is  not  added 
aa  a  part  of  the  denomination,  but  as  determining  the 
object  spoken  of;  which  is  the  mode  observed  by  the 
good  rnenk  Fraunces. 

2.  An  arm  of  the  sea« 

— *'  The  river  of  Forth,  commonly  called  the  Frith, 
— maketh  grittarmes  or  meres,  commonly  called  the 
Scottis  sea :  quhairin,  besyd  vtheris,  is  the  illand  of 
St.  Columbe,  by  name  caUit  Aemonia."  Pitacottie's 
Cron.  Introd.  xvi. 

3.  A  small  pool,  caused  by  the  moisture  of  the 
soil ;  often  one  that  is  dried  up  by  the  heat,  Ang. 
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It  differs  in  signification  from  the  E.  word,  which 
*'  commonly"  denotes  ''  a  large  pool  or  lake,"  Johns. 
ToMERES,  r.  n. 

^'  Eneas— callit  baith  thaim  and  the  Trojanis  un- 
der ane  name  of  Latin  is ;  to  that  fyne>  that  baith  the 
pepill  suld  meres  togidder,  under  ane  minde  and 
lawis."     Bellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  6. 

As  the  corresponding  word  in  Livy  is  conciUaret, 
should  this  be  meise,  i.  e.  incorporate  P 
MERESWINE,  s.   2.  A  porooise.]  Add; 

Cepede  adds  Dan.  marsouin.  Germ,  meerschwein. 
Hist,  de  Cetac^es,  p.  950. 
MERETABILL,  adf.     Laudable. 

"  Sen  neidfuU  it  is  &  meretabill,"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1543,  V.  18. 

To  MERGLE,  v.  n.  To  wonder,  to  express  sur- 
prise, Fife. 

Perhaps  the  term  was  first  used  to  express  won- 
der at  quantity,  or  caused  by  the  appearance  of  a 
multitude,  from  Su.G.  marg,  multus;  as,  ''£h!  mer* 
gie  me  !"  is  a  phrase  used  in  Fife  denoting  surprise. 
MERITOR,  s.    **  Sene  [since]  meritor  is  to  beir 

leill  &   suchtfest   witnessing.^     Aberd.    Reg. 

Cent.  16. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  denote  one  who  makes  pro- 
fit  by  a  bargain,  from  L.B.  ifiert^-um,  pretium ;  pro- 
ventus. 
MERE,  s.     A  term  used  in  iewellery« 

''A  chayn  of  rubeis,  with  tuelf  iner^M  of  diamantis 
and  rubeis,  and  ane  merk  with  tua  rubyis."  Inven- 
tories, A.  15789  p*  262.    It  is  written  mark,  p.  818. 

Fr.  merques,  "  Be,  in  a  paire  of  beads,  the  biggest, 
or  least,"  Cotgr.  x- 

MERKERIN,  s.  The  spinal  marrow,  Ang.]^drf; 

Isl.  kiame,  medulla,  nucleus,  vis,  cremor;  Dan. 
kaerne,  id.    This  is  the  obvious  origin  of  E.  kernel; 
Su.G.  kaerne  signifying  nucleus. 
MERKIE-PIN,  8.     That  part  of  a  plough  on 

which  the  share  is  fixed,  Orku. 
To  MERL,  V.  n.    To  candy ;  applied  to  honey, 

8fc.,  Galloway.     V.  Merlie. 
Merlie,  adf.    "  Sandy  and  sweet ;  when  honey 

is  in  this  state,  it  is  said  to  be  merlie ;  when  it 

is  beginning  to  grow  this  way,  it  merles;^  G4II. 

Encycl. 

Allied  perhaps  to  C.B.  mwr/ freestone ;  also  friable^ 
because  it  becomes    "  sandy,"  as  Mactaggart  ex- 
presses it,  and  feels  gritty  in  the  mouth. 
MERLED,  MiRLED,  part.  pa.    Variegated.  V. 

Marled. 
MERLINS,  tn^r;.  Expressive  of  surprise.  Loth. 

Formed  from  Fr.  merveHle  a  prodigy ;  or  perhaps 
q.  marvelUngs, 
MERMAID'S-GLOVE,  *.    The  name  given  to 

the  sponge,  Shetl. 

^'  The  sponge,  called  Mermaids  Glove,  in  often 
taken  up,  upon  this  coast,  by  the  fishermen's  hooks." 
P.  Unst,  Stat  Ace.  v.  186. 

"  Spongia  Palmata,  Mermaids  Glove."  Edmon- 
stone's  Zetl.  ii.  S25. 

A  very  natural  idea  for  these  islanders  who,  in 
former  times,  were  well  acquainted  with  mermaids. 
The  Icelanders  call  coral  mamumUls^smidi,  u  e.  the 
workmanship  of  mermen. 
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MERMAID'S  PURSE,  the  same  with  the 
MermaicTs  Glove^  Gall. 

''A  beautiful  kind  of  sea-weed  box,  which  is  found 
driyen  in  on  the  shores^  of  an  oblong  shape — ^about 
three  inches  and  a  half  one  way,  and  three  the  other 
>— of  a  raven-black  colour  on  the  outside,  and  sea- 
green  within."     Gall.  Encyl. 

This,  I  am  informed  by  an  approved  judge  in  these 
things,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  hollow  root  of  the 
Fucus  polyschicles;  not  unfirequent  on  the  western 
coast  of  S. 

♦  MERRY,  ad/.  A  term  used  by  a  chief  or  com- 
mander in  addressing  his  soldiers ;  Mtf  merry 
men. 

Sir  W.  Scott  deduces  merry  as  thus  used,  from 
Teut.  mirigh,  strong,  bold.  But  I  cannot  find  this 
word  in  any  lexicon. 
MERRY-DANCERS,  8. pi]  Add; 
%  The  vapours  arising  from  the  earth  in  a  warm 
day,  as  seen  flickering  in  the  atmosphere,  Roxb. 
Summer-coutSy  S.B. 

"  I've  seen  the  merry  ^dancers"  is  a  phrase  com- 
monly used,  when  it  is  meant  to  intimate  that  one 
has  remarked  a  presage  of  good  weather. 
MERRY-H  Y  N  E,  s.    1.  A  merry-hyne  to  him  or 
it^  a  phrase  used  by  persons  when  they  have  sot 
quit  of  what  has  rather  annoyed  them,  Aberd. 
%  To  get  one*s  merry-hyne^  to  receive  one^s  dis- 
mission rather  in  a  disgraceful  manner ;  applied 
to  servants,  ibid. ;  from  Hyne^  hence. 
MERRY-MEAT,  s.     «  The  same  with  Arim- 
meringy  the  feast  at  a  birth  ;**  Gall  Encycl. 
V.  Blithe-meat. 
MERRY-METANZIE,  s.      A  game  among 
children,  generally  girls,  in  Tweeddale,  Fife, 
and  other  parts  of  Scotland.  They  form  a  ring, 
within  which  one  goes  round  with  a  handker- 
chief, with  which  a  stroke  is  given  in  succession 
to  everyone  in  the  ring ;  the  person  who  strikes, 
or  the  taker^  still  repeating  this  rhyme ; 
Here  I  gae  round  the  jingie  ring. 
The  jingie  ring,  the  jingie  ring. 
Here  I  gae  round  the  jingie  ring. 
And  through  my  merry^metanzie. 
Then  the  handkerchief  is  thrown  at  one  in  the 
ring,  who  is  obliged  to  take  it  up  and  go  through 
the  same  process. 

The  only  probable  conjecture  I  can  form  is,  that 
the  game  had  been  originally  used  in  grammar- 
schools,  in  which  Latin  seems  to  have  been  employed 
even  in  their  plays ;  and  that  thus  it  has  been  de- 
nominated from  the  principal  action.  Me  tange, 
'*  touch  me."  This  may  have  been  combined  with 
an  £.  adjective  supposed  to  characterise  the  game. 
Though  apparently  insipid  enough,  it  might  be  ac- 
counted a  very  merry  pastime  by  those  who  had 
broke  loose  from  their  confinement  under  a  peda- 
gogue.  Merry  may,  however,  be  from  Fr.  mire,  pried 
into,  narrowly  observed ;  in  allusion  to  the  eye  of 
the  person  who  watches  the  ring,  in  order  to  throw 
the  handkerchief  to  most  advantage. 

The  following  account  of  the  game  has  also  been 
given  me,  which  must  be  descriptive  of  the  mode 
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in  some  part  of  the  country  :«*A  sport  of  female 
children,  in  which  they  form  a  ring,  dancing  round 
in  it,  while  they  hold  each  other  by  the  hands,  and 
singing  as  they  move.  In  the  progress  of  the  play, 
they  by  the  motion  of  their  hands  imitate  the  whole 
process  of  the  laundry,  in  washings  starching,  dry* 
ing,  and  ironing,  S. 

MERSE,  a.   1.  A  flat  and  fertile  spot  of  ground 

between  hills,  a  hollow,  Nithsdale. 
There's  a  maid  has  sat  o'  the  green  merse  side, 

Thae  ten  lang  years  and  mair ;  . 
An'  every  first  night  o'  the  new  moon. 
She  kames  her  yellow  hair. 

Mermaid  qf  GcUloway. 

"  Sit  down  i'  the  gloming  dewfall  on  a  green 
merse  side,  araang  the  flowers,"  &c.     Remains  of 
Nithsdale  Song,  p.  230,  247. 
2.  Alluvial  land  on  the  side  of  a  river,  Dumfr. 
S.  Also  expl.  ^'  Ground  gained  from  the  sea,  con- 
verted into  moss,''  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  as  having  been  originally  a  marsh,  or 
under  water, -from  Teut.  mersche,  marse,  palus.  But 
I  rather  think  that  it  is  from  C.B.  meryz,  "  that  is  flat 
or  low,  a  wet  place,"  meryz  y  mor,  *'  the  sea-sledge;"* 
Owen.  He  refers  to  mer,  "  that  is  down  or  stagnant/* 
and  gfvys,  a  bottom,  also,  "  low." 
MER  V  ADIE,  adj.    Sweet,  and  at  the  same  time 

brittle,  Galloway. 

*'  Any  fine  sweet  cake  is  said  to  be  mervadie  ;  this- 
word  and  merlie  are  some  way  connected."  Gall.  Enc 

C.B.  mervedig  signifies  insipid*  But  this  does  not 
correspond.  V.  Mervie,  which  must  be  radically 
the  same  word. 

MERVY,  Mae  VIE,  adf.    1.  Rich,  mellow;  ap- 
plied to  fruits,  potatoes,  &c.,  Dumfr. 
S.  Savoury,  agreeable  to  the  taste^  ibid. ;  synon. 

Smervy^  S.B. 

Dan.  marv,  marrow ;  whence  marvag^y  full  of 
marrow. 
MERVIL,  adj.     Inactive ;  applied  both  to  body 

and  mind,  Roxb. ;   evidently  the  same  with 

Marbely  Loth. 

C.B.  martvaawl,  of  a  deadening  quality ;  manpald, 
torpid ;  marrval-au,  to  deaden. 
MESALL,  Mysel,  adj.     Leprous.]  Add; 

It  is  applied  to  swine,  Aberd.  Reg.  "  Ane  myeeil 
swyne."    V.  15,  p.  6*56. 

It  is  also  conjoined  with  the  synon.  term  lyper, 
or  leprous.  '^  The  quhilk  swyne  wes  fundin  ^per 
meselL"     Ibid. 

O.E.  "  Mysell.    Leprosus."    Prompt  Parv. 
MESE  OF HERRiNGjfivehundred herrings.]  Add; 

Armor,  maes,  a  bushel ;  Roquefort,  vo.  muL 

MESLIN,  Maslin,  s.     Mixed  corn,  S.O.,  GL 

Sibb.     V.  Mashun. 

"  Wheat,  rye,  meslin."  Aberd.  Reg.  A  1545,  V.  19^ 
MESOUR,  s.     Measure,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  MESS  AND  MELL,  1.  To  have  famUiar 

intercourse,  Ayrs. 

"  But  this  is  an  observe  that  I  have  made  on  the 
intellectual  state  of  my  feUow-citiaens,  since  I  be- 
gan, in  my  voyages  and  travels,  to  mett  and  meU  more 
with  the  generality  of  mankind."  Steam-Boat,  p.  88, 
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2.  To  mingie  at  one  megs.     It  seems  to  be  a 

proverbial  phrase  in  the  West  of  S. 
MESS  AN,  8.     1.  A  small  dog,  S.]  Add; 

This  term  occurs  in  a  pro  v.  expressive  of  the  strong- 
est contempt  and  ridicule  that  can  well  be  conceived. 

"  We  hounds  slew  the  hare^  quoth  the  messan;"^ 
spoken  to  insignificant  persons  when  they  attribute 
to  themselves  any  part  of  a  great  atchievement." 
Kelly,  p.  349. 
MESS  AN  DEW,  *.     An  hospital,  S.  The  term 

is  often  written  in  this  manner  in  legal  deeds. 

V.  Massokdew. 
MESS-BREID,  *.     The  bread  used  in  cele- 
brating mass. 

"  Ane  pair  ofmesS'breid  imis."  " Mesbreid  iyrnis. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18  ;  i.  e.  irons  for  bringing 
the  wafers  into  proper  form. 
MESSIGATE,  *.  The  road  to  the  church,  Orkn. 

Obviously  from  Isl.  meua,  missa,  celebratio  sa- 
crorom,  and  gata,  via,  semita ;  like  messubok,  liber 
ritualis,  messU'klaedi,  amictus  sacer,  &c. 
MESSINGERIE,  *.     The  office  of  a  messen- 

ger-at-arms. 

*'  That  he  onnawyss  ressaue  ony  maner  of  personis 
to  the  office  of  messifigerie  in  tyme  cuming,  except 
it  be  in  the  place  of  ane  of  the  personis  that  salbe 
thocht  meit  to  be  retenit — ^be  his  deceiss  or  depriva- 
tioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  449- 
MESS-SA Y£R,  s.  The  contemptuous  term  used 

by  our  Reformers  asdenominating  a  mass-priest. 

*'  Let  any  mess-sayer  or  emest  mantvner  tnereof 
be  deprehended  in  any  of  the  forenamed  crymes,  na 
executioun  can  be  had,  for  all  is  done  in  hatrent  of 
his  religioun,"  &c.     Knox's  Hist.  p.  312. 
MET,  V.  aux.     May  ;  used  for  Mat  or  Mot 
O  wae  be  to  thee,  thou  silly  auld  carle. 
And  aye  an  ill  dead  met  ye  die ! 

Jacobile  Relics,  ii.  55.    V.  Mat. 
MET,  Mett,  8.     1.  Measure.],  Add; 
2.  A  measure  of  a  determinate  kind,  S.]  Add; 

"  Tuelf  meltis  of  salt"     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
Methowss,  8,     A  house  for  measuring.  ^'  Ane 

commounem^^jip^^for  victuall.^  Aberd.  Reg. 
Mbtluyme,  8,     An  instrument  for  measuring. 

"  Quhilk  he  met  &  mesurit  with  his  awin  pek  & 
mdlutfme"     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
IVf  STSTER,  8.     1.  A  person  legally  authorised  to 

measure,  S.  ^'  Metstar^  Aberd.  Reg. 
S.  The  designation  given  to  the  commissioners 

appointed  by  Parhament  for  regulating  the 

weights  and  measures  of  the  kingdom. 

*'  Reference  to  the  Secreit  Counsell  anent  met-- 
steris.'*    Tit  Act  Ja.  VI.  1621,  £d.  1814,  p.  632. 
Met-stick,  8.     A  wooden  instrument  or  bit  of 

wood  used  for  taking  the  measure  of  the  foot,  S. 

Arrested  brats  around  their  grand  sire  kneel. 

Who  takes  their  measurement  from  toe  to  heel ; 

The  met'Slick  par^d  away  tA  suit  the  size. 

He  bids  at  length  the  impatient  captives  rise. 

FiliageFair,  Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  432. 
Mettege,  8.     Measurement. 

"  The  meitege  of  colis,  [coals]]  salt,  lym,  come, 
fruity  and  sic  mensturable  gudis."  Aberd.  Reg.  Y..24. 
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Mensturable  is  obviously  for  Mensurable. 
METAL,  8.    The  name  given  to  stones  used  for 

making  a  road,  S. 
To  Metal  a  Roady  to  make  or  repair  it  with 

stones  broken  down,  S. 

'*  With  regard  to  the  form  of  these  turnpike  roads, 
they  are  from  80  to  40  feet  wide,  independent  {r. 
independently^  of  the  drains  on  each  side.  They  are 
metalled,  as  it  is  called,  with  stones  broken  toa  snudl 
size,  in  the  middle,  to  a  depth  of  10  or  1 2  inches,  gra- 
dually decreasing  to  four  inches  at  the  sides."  Agr. 
Surv.  Stirlings.  p.  821. 
MET-BURDIS,  Mett-burdis,  8. pi 

"  That  Thomas  Kirkpatrick — sail  restore— twa 
kistis  and  a  ark,  price  xl  s.  ;  twa  met-burdis,  a  we* 
schale  almery,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.Conc.  A.  1488,  p.  92. 

"ThatSchirJohne — content  and  pay  e  for— ji  new 
tubbis,  xii  d. ;  a  pare  of  new  cardis,  xxx  d. ;  ii  mett^ 
burdis,  iiii  s."     Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  82. 

Perhaps  boards  or  tables  for  holding  meat ;  tables 
for  family  use  at  meals.     A.S.  met,  cibus,  and  bord, 
mensa. 
METE  GUpiS. 

"  John  Lindissay — sail  restore — a  kow  of  a  def<Nrce, 
a  salt  mert,  a  mask  fat,  iij  mete  gudis"  &c.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone  A.  1 472,  p.  88. 

Most  probably  measures,  q.  vessels  for  meting 
goods;  unless  we  should  suppose  that  gudis  is  for 
cudis,  tubs. 
METHINK,  V.  impers.     Methinks.]  Add; 

Semys  fTte  is  an  example  of  the  same  construction; 
Doug.  Virgil,  874.  19- 

O  douchty  King,  thou  askis  counsale,  said  he^ 

Of  that  matere,  quhilk  as  semys  me,- 

Is  nouthir  dirk  nor  doutsum,  but  full  dere. 

Him  thocht  is  used  in  a  similar  manner ;  Barbour, 
iv.  618,  MS. 

Him  thocht  weill  he  saw  a  fyr,  &c. 
METING,  8.     A  glove  called  a  mitten. 

'^  Item  a  pare  of  metingis  for  hunting."     Inven- 
tories, p.  11.     V.  Mittens. 
METTLE,  adj.     Capable  of  enduring  much 

fatigue,  Ettr.  For. 

Nearly  allied  to  £.  mettled,  spritelj.  Serenius,  how- 
ever, derives  the  E.  word,  not  from  Metal,  but  from 
Isl.  maete,  excellentia.  In  this  language  me^/e// denotes 
a  wedge  for  cutting  iron ;  and  meitU^  is  to  cut  iron 
with  such  a  wedge. 
To  MEUL,  Mioi^  V.  n.     To  mew,  or  cry  as  a 

cat,  S.     Lat.  miavJAZ'are^  Fr.  miavl-er^  id. 
MiOLiNG,  8.    A  term  borrowed  from  the  cat,  to 

denote  the  cry  of  the  tiger. 

— "  Mioling  of  tygers,  bruzzing  of  bears,"  &c* 
Urquhart's  Rabelais.     V.  Cheepino. 
MEW,  8.    "  Make  na  twa  mews  of  ae  daughter;'' 

Ferguson's  S.  Prov.]  Add; 

I  am  now  satisfied  that  this  must  be  a  corr.  of  the 
S.  word  Maick,  a  son-in-law.  Thus  it  appears  that 
Kelly,  although  he  says  "  the  sense  I  do  not  under* 
stand,"  comes  very  near  the  truth  in  adding,^-''  ta«. 
ken  from  the  Latin, 

Eaedem  filiae  duos  generos  parare."  Pror.  p.  S  55. 

This  more  nearly  approaches  the  pron.  of  A.Bor.. 
meaugh,  id* 
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ME  WITH,  3.  p.  V.     Moveth  ?1  Add; 

Meue  was  the  form  of  the  v,  in  O.E.   *'  I  meue  or 
styrre  from  a  place ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  SOO,  b. 
To  MEWT,  V,  71.     To  mew  as  a  cat]  Add; 

Although  this  term  has  been  understood  by  Kelly 
in  this  sense,  yet  finding  no  synon.^  I  hesitate  whether 
it  is  not  to  be  expl.  with  greater  latitude,  as  signify- 
ing  to  murmur ;  as  allied  perhaps  to  Teut  mti^^-eit 
murmurare,  Lat.  mut-ire. 
MY,  interj.     Denoting  great  surprise,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  the  same  with  Teut.  my,  me ;  used  like 
Lat.  me,  O  me  perditum !  Miseram  me  I 
To  MI  AUVE,  V,  n.   To  mew,  as  a  cat,  Buchan. 

V.  the  letter  W. 
MICE-DIRT,  s.     The  dung  of  miccy  S. 

"  Had  I  as  muckle  black  spice,  as  he  thinks  him- 
self worth  of  mice-dirt,  I  would  be  the  richest  man 
of  my  kin."  S.  Pro  v.  "  Spoken  satyrically  of  proud 
beaus,  whom  we  suspect  to  be  highly  conceited  of 
their  own  worth."  Kelly,  p.  1 53.  V.  Dirt,  s. 
MICELED,  preL  v.   Expl.  "  Did  eat  somewhat 

after  the  way  of  mice ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This,  I  think,  must  be  improperly  spelled,  to  suit 
the  idea  of  its  formation  from  mice.  The  word,  I 
am  informed,  is  pron.  q.  Meysel  or  Meyssle,  q.  v. 

Teut.  meuseUen  seems  to  include  the  idea.     Pitis- 
sare,  ligurire,  et  clam  degu stare  paulatim.   MieseU 
en,  nebulam  exhalare>  can  have  no  affinity. 
MICHAELMAS   MOOxN,   1.   A   designation 

commonly  given  to  the  Harvest  Moon,  S. 
"  The  Michaelmas  Moon  rises  ay  alike  soon. 

'^The  moon,  at  full,  being  then  in  the  opposite  sign, 
bends  for  some  days  towards  the  tropick  of  Cancer, 
and  so  rising  more  northerly,  rises  more  early.  My 
country  people  believe  it  to  be  a  particular  provi- 
dence of  God  that  people  may  see  to  get  their  com 
in."  Kelly,  p.  334,  SS5.  V.  Lift,  v. 
%  Sometimes  used  to  denote  the  produce  of  a  raid 

at  this  season,  as  constituting  the  portion  of  a 

daughter. 

^'  Anciently,  this  moon  was  called  the  Michaelmas 
moon,  was  hailed  by  some  of  our  ancestree  as  a  mighty 
useful  thing  for  other  purposes, — viz.  in  reaving  and 
making  inroads,  many  a  marauder  made  a  good  for- 
tune in  her  beams.  The  tocher  which  a  doughty  bor- 
derer gave  a  daughter  was  the  result  of  his  reaving 
during  this  moon."     Gall.  Encycl. 

'^  Mary  Scot,  the  flower  of  Yarrow — was  descended 
from  the  Dryhopes,  and  married  into  the  Harden 
family.  Her  daughter  was  married  to  a  predecessor 
of  the  present  Sir  Francis  Elliot,  of  Stobbs. — There 
is  a  circumstance,  in  their  contract  of  marriage,  that 
merits  attention,  as  it  strongly  marks  the  predatory 
spirit  of  the  times.  The  father-in-law  agrees  to  keep 
lus  daughter  for  some  time  after  the  marriage,  for 
which  the  son-in-law  binds  himself  to  give  him  the 
profits  of  the  first  Michaelmas  moon"  Stat.  Ace.  Par. 
Selkirk,  ii.  437,  438. 

MYCHARE,^.     A  covetous  sordid  fellow. 
Scho  callit  to  hir  cheir — 
A  milygant  and  a  viy chare. 

Colkelbie  Sotv,  F.  i.  v.  56- 

It  is  written  micher  by  Chaucer  and  Skinner.  Ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  attached  to  mychyn.  Prompt. 
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Parv.,  it  seems  strictly  to  wgnify  a  pilferer.   "  My^ 
chyn  or  prively  stelyn  smale  thyngs.    Surripio." 

Fr.  tniche  a  crumb,  a  small  fragment.   L.B.  mich^ 
id.,  micar^ius,  qui  micis  vivit,  vel  eas  recoUigit,  Du 
Cange ;  q.  one  who  lives  by  gathering  fragments. 
MICHTFULL,  adj.     Mighty,  powerful. 

— "  Tak  ane  gude  hert,  and  put  your  confidence 
in  him,  he  is  ane  michtful  God,  quha  will  releif  yow 
of  it,  and  send  yow  your  helth,  as  he  did  the  Erie 
of  Murray,  quha  wes  brutit  to  haue  gottin  the  like 
wrang  [hy  poison^  in  France."  Supplicatioun  Coun- 
tess of  Athole,  1579,  Acts  Ja.  VI.  Ed.  1814,  p.  176. 
MICHTIE,  adj.  3.  Strange,  surprising.]  Add; 
4.  Potent,  intoxicating;  applied  to  liquors,  and 

synon.  with  Stark^  S.B.  « 

"  Stark  mychty  wynes,  &  small  wynes."  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

MICKLE-MOUTH'D,   Muckle-mow'd,    adj. 

Having  a  large  or  wide  mouth,  S.    V.  Mekyl. 

"  Mickle-mouih'd  folk  are  happy  to  their  meat,"  S. 
Prov. ;  "  spoken  by,  or  to  them  who  come  oppor- 
tunely to  eat  with  us."     Kelly,  p.  253. 

I  have  alway  s  heard  it  thus :  "  Muckle-mouth'd  folk 
hae  a  luck  to  their  meat;"  and  applied  only  as  a  sort 
of  consolation  to  one  whose  face  is  rather  disfigured 
by  the  disproportionate  size  of  the  mouth. 

MIDDEN,  &c.  s.     1.  A  dunghill,  S.j  Add; 
2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  dirty  slovenly  woman, 

S. ;  synon.  heap. 
8.  An  eating  midden^  used  as  a  phrase  expressive 
of  the  highest  possible  contempt  for  one  who  is 
a  mere  belly  god,  who  sacrifices  every  thing  to 
the  gratification  of  appetite,  Angus. 
MiDDKN-DUB,  s.     A  holc  into  wbich  the  juice  or 
sap  of  a  dung-hill  is  collected,  S.O. 
"  A  causeway  about  6  feet  broad,  formed  of  large 
stones  carelessly  laid  down,  led  to  the  fore-door,  be- 
yond which  at  the  distance  of  8  or  10  feet,  was  the 
dungstead,  with  a  pond  of  putrid  water,  termed  the  • 
midden-dub,  into  which  the  juices  of  the  dung  were 
collected ;  and  dead  dogs,  cats,  &c.  were  thrown." 
Agr.  Surv.  Ajrrs.  p.  115. 

MiDDiNG-DUNG,  s.  Manure  from  a  dunghill,  S. 
•*  Midding'dung,  either  ufimixed  or  compounded 
with  earth, — if  it  be  designed  for  grain,  it  should  be 
plowed  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  possible  after  it 
18  laid  on  it,  to  prevent  waste  by  exhalation."  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans,  p.  200. 

Midden-head,  s.  The  summit  of  a  dunghill,  S. 
To  be  heard  on  the  midden-hecul^  to  quarrel 
openly;  a  metaph.  borrowed  from  dunghill- 
fowls,  S. 

And  that  he  wad  like  me,  I  hae  no  fear ; 
Had  of  the  bargain  we  made  an  outred, 
Wese  no  be  heard  upon  the  midden  head. 

^  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  85. 

MiDDiNG-MouNT,  MiDDEN-MouNT,  8.  A  Singu- 
lar species  of  rampart  used  by  the  inhabitauts 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  in  defending  themselves  against  the 
batteries  of  the  castle. 

"  They  raise  fortifications  to  defend  the  town  a- 
gainst  the  violence  of  the  castle ;  they  raise  midding 
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mounls  upon  the  causewayj  and  fill  up  sundry  houses 
with  sand  and  water  to  resist  fire  works.  Before  any 
answer  came  frae  the  king,  the  truce  expired,  where- 
upon the  town  of  Edinburgh  began  again  to  their  for- 
tifications, raised  midden  mounts  at  Heriot's  Work,  and 
upon  the  causeway,  and  sundry  other  parts  within  and 
about  the  town  for  their  defence."    Spalding,  i.  215. 

This  is  a  use  to  which  it  is  not  generally  known 
that  thejul^ie  o£  the  Good  Town  has  been  applied. 
MiDDEN-sTEAD,  s.     The  spot  wheFc  a  dunghill 

is  formed,  S. 

"  If  you  had  challenged  the  existence  of  Red-cowl 
in  the  castle  of  Glenstirym,  old  Sir  Peter  Pepper- 
brand  would  have  had  ye  out  to  his  court-yard,  made 
you  betake  yourself  to  your  weapon,  and  if  your  trick 
offence  were  not  the  better,  would  have  sticked  you 
like  a  paddock  on  his  own  baronial  middetistead"  An- 
tiquary, i.  197- 

'^  I  was  e'en  taking  a  spell  o'  worthy  John  Quackle- 
ben's  Flower  of  a  Sweet  Savour,  sawn  on  the  Midden-- 
stead  of  this  World,'  said  Andrew."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  69* 
MiDDEN-TAP,  s.    The  summit  of  a  dunghill.    If 

a  crow  fly  over  a  dunghill,  it  is  viewed  in  some 

places  as  a  certain  presage  of  bad  weather. 
This  morning  bodes  us  ill. 
For  the  gray  crow  fiew  o'er  the  middefi^tap. 
An'  croak'd  his  hollow  notes  before  the  ra'en. 

Raen,  raven.  Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  Q5. 

*  MIDGE,  8,    This  not  only  denotes  a  gnat  as  in 

£.,  but  is  the  only  term  used  by  the  vulgar  for 

a  musqueto. 

'*  Midges,  gnats ;  musquetoes ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
MIDLENTREN,  Midlentrane,   Mydlen- 

TERENE,  8,     The  middle  of  the  fast  of  Lent. 

"  At  myd  lentrane  nix  thareftir  following." — ''  Be- 
tuix  this  &  Sonday  mydlentrene  nixt  to  cum."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

**  And  gif  he  outtit  nocht  the  said,  &c.  betuix  this 
&  mydlentrane  nixt  cumis."     Ibid. 

This  nearly  resembles  the  A.S.  phraseology,  itftot- 
lenclen,  JVIidlent;  Mid^l^nctenes  sunnan^aeg,  Midlent 
Sunday.    V.  Lentryne. 
MIDLYNGIS,  8.  pL    Apparently,  a  particular 

description  of  pins. 

*'  xviij  paperis  of  prenis,  the  price  xxvij  sh.,  ane 
bout  of  midlyngis  the  price  vj  sh.,  &  tua  hankis  of 
wyir  Qwire]  the  price  xxiiij  sh."     Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1543,  V.  18.     Perhaps  pins  of  a  middling  size. 
To  MiDS,  V.  a.     To  strike  a  medium. 

— '*  The  two  great  sects  of  the  antient  lawyers 
were  divided. — ^But  Trebonian  midseth  the  matter 
thus,  that  if  the  product  can  easily  be  reduced  to  the 
first  matter^  the  owners  of  the  matter  remain  pro- 
prietars  of  the  .whole,  as  when  a  cup  or  other  artifact 
is  made  of  metal,"  &c.  Stair's  Inst  B.  ii.  T.  1 .  sec.  41. 
MipWIxVTER-DAY,  s.    The  name  anciently 

given  to  the  brumal  solstice* 

"  From  the  time  of  celebrating  our  Lord's  advent, 
in  order  of  nature  our  days  lengthen,  our  nights  shor- 
ten^ and  was  of  old  called  Midwinter'day,  or  Midwin* 
ter-mas,  or  feast."  Annand's  Mysterium  Pietatis,  p.  27. 

This  term  is  expl.  vo.  Yule-e'bn,  q,  v. 
MIELDS,  8.  pL   The  north-country  pronuncia* 

tion  of  MootdSy  dust  of  the  grave, 
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She's  got,  I  fear,  what  wedding  she  will  gett, 
That's  wi'  the  mields,  sae  that  need's  be  nae  lett. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  £d.  p.  74. 
Mouldy  £d.  Third,  p.  51. 
"  Married  to  the  mools"  a  proverbial  phrase  used 
of  a  young  woman,  whole  sole  bridal-bed  is  the  grave. 

V.  MuLDES. 

MIENE,  8.   Interest,  means  used;  the  same  with 

Moyen, 

'^  Gif  it  happenis  the  said  Schir  Alexander  to  de- 
cess,— *his  said  son  and  ayr — sal  be  obliste  to  delyuir 
the  said  castel  freli  to  hir, — sa  that  nouthir  the  said 
Schir  Alexander,  &c.be  nought  the  neirrar  the  deede 
Qdeath^  be  the  miene  of  the  said  princesse,  Mr  pro- 
curatioune  or  seruantis."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1439>  Fd. 
1814,  p.  54. 
MIFF,  8,     A  pettish  humour,  S. 

"  Mr.  Oldbuck — always  wished  to  be  paid  with 
regularity  ;  Sir  Arthur  was  not  always,  nor  indeed 
often,  prepared  to  gratify  this  reasonable  desire;  and, 
in  accomplishing  an  arrangement  between  tendencies 
so  opposite,  little  mt/^  would  occasionally  take  place." 
Antiquary,  i.  106. 

I  hesitate  whether  this  should  be  viewed  as  a  me- 
taph.  use  of  Teut  muffe,  mucor,  mephitis ;  as  regard- 
ing meat  which  has  contracted  a  bad  smell. 
MYID,  Meid,  8,     A  mark,  Fife.     V.  Meith. 
MYIS,  (pi.  of  Mus)  mice;  A.S.  Isl.  mt/s. 
As  he  wes  syttand  at  the  mete, 
Wyth  myis  he  wes  swa  wmbesete. 
That  wyth  hym  and  hys  menyh^ 
He  mycht  na  way  get  sawft^. 

Wyntown,  vi.  14.  107. 
MYLD,  8, 

"  Foure  spindillis  of  yron  for  myldis  of  double  and 
quarter  falcoun."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  254. 

"  Nyne  spindillis  of  yron  sum  for  bowing  and  u- 
theris  my  Id  spindillis  formoyane,  double,  and  quar- 
ter falcoun."     Ibid.  p.  255. 
MILDS,  Miles,  8.  pL  The  Chenopodium  album 

et  viride.  Loth.,  Roxb.    V.  Midden-Mylies. 

Norv.  melde,  Chenopodium  urbicum  ;  Hallager. 
MILE,  *.  Wild  celery,  Apium  graveolens,Linn. ; 

Roxb.,  &C. 

The  tradition  of  the  South  of  S.  asserts  that  those 
who  were  persecuted  for  their  adherence  to  Presby- 
tery, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II., 
in  their  hiding  places  oflen  fed  on  this  plant. 
MYLES,  8.     Expl.  "  wild  spinnage,''  Loth. 

This  is  the  Chenopodium  album  et  viride ;  the 
same  with  Midden-Mylies,  In  Ettr.  For.  this  is  some- 
times eaten  with  salt,  in  times  of  scarcity. 
MILES,  8.  pi.  A  small  animal  found  on  the  dis- 
eased intestines  and  livers  of  sheep,  Roxb.,  Sel-. 

kirks.»Liddesd.;  called  in  other  counties  a  F/exoA:. 

It  seems  originally  the  same  with  Teut  mUuwe, 
acarus,  teredo ;  a  little  worm  in  ships,  also  a  moth 
that  frets  garments. 
MYLIES,  8.pl.  The  small  links, on  a  fishing-rod, 

through  which  the  line  runs,  S.    V.  Mailyie. 
MILYGANT,  Myligant,  s.    A  false  person. 
Scho  callit  to  hir  cheir~ 
A  milygant  and  a  mychare. 

Colkelbie  Sonf,  F.  i.  v.  56^ 
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—All  the  6U3rni8  awnaris— 
Herand  thair  awin  swyne  cry. 
With  thir  myligantis  machit, 
Afferd  the  f  ulis  had  thame  kachit 

Ibid.  V.  205. 
O.Fr.  male-gerd,  mechant,  mauvais ;  Roquefort. 

♦  To  MILITATE,  v.  n.  To  have  eflfect,  to 
operate ;  but  not  as  including  the  idea  of  oppo- 
sition, as  in  the  use  of  the  word  in  E. 

"  Whatever  reasons  persuaded  the  modelling  and 
reducing  the  several  associations, — ^the  same  militated 
still  to  enforce  the  necessity  and  reasonableness  of 
assuming  new  arts  and  trades  that  come  in  request." 
Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  66 ;  also  in  p.  67* 

To  MILK,  V.  a.     "  To  steal ;''  Gl.  Picken.    V. 

Mill,  v. 
MiLK-AND-MEAL,  s.     The  commoD  designation 

for  milk-porridge,  S.B. 

This  phrase  is  certainly  of  northern  origin :  for 
Isl.  mioelmiolk  is  rendered  by  Haldorson,  cractogala, 
and  by  the  Dan.  term  melkevelling,  i.  e.  porridge  made 
of  milk,  q.  milk-boUing, 
MiLK-BROTU,  8.     Broth,  in  making  which  milk 

has  been  used  instead  of  water,  S. 

^'  The  most  economical  way  of  using  bear,  or  bar* 
ley,  is  when  it  is — ^boiled  with  a  little  butter,— or 
with  milk,  when  it  is  called  milk-broth"  Agr.  Sury. 
Aberd.  p.  518.     V.  Barefoot-broth. 
Milker,  s,     A  cow  that  gives  milk,  S.]  Add ; 

'^In  the  countries  situated  on  the  Murray  and  Beau- 
ly  Friths,  the  cattle  are  heavier  and  better  milkers, 
than  the  Highland  cows."  Agr.  Surv.  Invern.  p.  251. 

*'  I  hae  sax  kye — a*  as  famous  milkers  as  e'er  strid- 
dled  a  goan,  but  no  was  yell  as  my  pike-staff."  Blackw. 
Mag.  June  1820,  p.  288. 

MiLK-GowAN,  8.  A  yellow  flower  whose  stem  con- 
tains a  humour  similar  in  consistence  and  ap« 
Searance  to  butter-milk;  Dandelion,  Leonto- 
on  taraxacum,  Linn. ;  Ettr.  For. 
From  the  description  given,  this  seems  to  be  the 

same  with  that  called  the  fVitch-gowan,  Dumfr. 

MiLK-uousE,  8,     A  dairy,  a  house  in  which  the 
milk  is  kept  previous  to  its  being  made  into 
cheese  or  butter,  S. 
"  A  milk-house  must  be  cool,  but  free  from  damp, 

and  admitting  of  the  circulation  of  air."  Agr.  Surv. 

Peeb.  p.  81. 

Sw.  mioelk-hus,  id. 

*  Milky,  ad;.  Denotingthat  particular  state  which 

the  farinaceous  part  of  grain  assumes  when  the 

ear  is  filled,  but  not  begun  to  grow  white,  Clydes. 

''  Green  pease  and  barley,  when  the  ear  is  just  be* 
come  mt7A^— -spoiled  by  4  degrees  [of  cold|]."  Agr. 
Surv.  Clydes.  p.  1 1. 

"  Oats,  when  the  ear  is  milhf,  by  6."  Ibid.  p.  IS. 
Milk-madlocks>     V.  Madlocks. 
MiLKM  aid''s  path,  the  milky  way,  a  constellation, 

Dumfr. 

''  Waes  me  but  that  lang  baldric  o'  sta1*s,  called  the 
mUknumTspath,  looks  ripe  and  ready  for  rain/'  Blackw. 
Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  146. 
Milk-meat,  8.     Miik  and  meal  boiled  together, 

and  served  up  as  a  dish,  S.B. ;  synon^  Milk-and* 
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This  term  was  used  in  O.E.  ^'  Milke  mete  or  mete 
made  of  my  Ike.  Lactatum.Lacticinium  ."Prompt.  Par  v. 

Isl.  miolkr-matr,  Dan.  melke-mad,  lacticinia,  esca 
galatica. 
Milkkess,  8.  2.  Milk  itself,  improperly,  S.]  Add; 

This  use  of  the  term  is  at  least  more  than  three 
centuries  old. 

— "  The  saidis  personis  sal] — ^pay — ^for  the  proffit 
of  the  mtflkness  of  the  said  five  ky  be  the  said  space 
[[three  years^  extendin  to  xv  stane  of  cheiss,  price  of 
the  stane  ij  s.  For  the  proffit  of  the  mylknes  of  the 
said  iiijn  of  yowis  be  the  said  thre  y eris  xlviij  stane 
of  cheiss,  price  of  the  stane  ij  s."  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1492,  p.  289. 

This  act  is  curious  and  interesting,  as  it  affords  the 
ratio  of  calculation  as  to  the  annual  produce  of  live 
stock,  and  also  the  profits  arising  from  them. 

**  I  cannot  help  thinking  the  stirks  throve  better 
in  the  ould  Dairy's  time,  though,  to  be  sure,  in  ma« 
naging  the  milkness,  she  was  none  of  the  cleanest.^ 
Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  153. 
8.  A  dairy.]  Add ; 

*'  A  dairy,  in  the  North,  is  called  the  Milkness  ;  as 
the  Dairy-maid  is,  in  all  parts,  a  Milk-maid."  Cowel, 
vo.  Dayeria.     Add,  as  sense 
4.  The  produce  of  the  dairy,  in  whatever  form,  S. 

— ''  Grass  and  corns  were  burnt  up  and  dried  in 
the  blade,  whilk  made  also  great  scarcity  of  all  milkm 
nesSf  butter  and  cheese."     Spalding,  ii.  27- 

The  passage  from  Ross,  given  sense  1.,  properly 
belongs  to  this. 
MILKORTS,  Milkworts,^. p2.  The  name  pven 

to  the  root  of  the  Campanula  Rotundifolia,  S.B. 
To  MILL,  V.  a.     To  steal,  Renfr. 
His  dearie  glad  o'  siccan  routh. 
To  mill  a  note  was  aye  right  ready. 

Ai.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  73. 

Undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  £.  cant  verb  Mill, 
to  rob ;  and  also  with  that  in  Dict.,  to  Mill  one  ovi 
of  a  thing.  Picken  gives  to  Milk,  as  synon.  with  Mill, 
"  to  ste^."  This  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  figurative 
use  of  the  £.  v. 
To  MILL  one,  v.  a.     To  give  one  a  beating,  to 

drub,  &c.,  Renfrews. 

Probably  from  Isl.  mel-ia  contmidere,  q.  to  bruise 
as  in  a  mill. 
MILL,  8.     A  snuff-box.]  Add; 

As  soon  as  I  can  find  my  mill, 
Ye'se  get  a  snuff  vV  right  guid  will. 

Picken' s  Poems,  i.  117- 
MILL  ART,  Millxbt,  «.    A  provincialism  for 

Miller^  Aberd. 

The  millarfs  man,  a  suple  fallow. 

Ban's  he  had  been  red  wud. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  ISO* 
In  Edit  1805,  The  millerl  lad,  &c 
Mill-ban kock,  8.  ^^  A  circular  cake  of  oat-meaU 

with  a  hole  in  the  centre, — generally  a  foot  in 

diameter,  and  an  inch  in  thickness.   It  is  baked 

at  milb^  and  haitmed  or  toasted  on  the  burning 

seeds  of  shelled  oats,  which  makes  it  as  brittle  as 

if  it  had  been  baked  with  butter  ;^  Gall.  Enc^ 
Mill-bitch,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  small  pock 

or  bag,  clandestinely  hung  up  by  the  miller,  so 
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as  toreceiTeaqaantity  of  mealy  ibrhisownprofit^ 

through  a  chink  made  for  the  purpose,  S.A. 

This  is  a  cant  terro^  originally  invented  by  the 

miller  for  concealment ;  as  he  was  wont  to  say  to  his 

knave  or  servant,  in  allusion  to  the  use  of  a  dog, 

Hae  ye  set  the  bitch  ? 

MiLL-CLOOsE,  *,  "  The  boxed  wood-work  which 
conducts  the  water  into  the  mill-wheels  ;^  GalL 
Encycl. 
MiLL-EE,  Mill-eye,  s.  The  eye  or  opening  in 
the  hupes  or  cases  of  a  mill,  at  which  the  meal  is 
let  out,  S. 

'*  The  wretches  are  obliged  to  have  at  least  fifty 
in  each  parish, — ^under  the  thatch  of  a  roof  no  big- 
ger than  a  bee*hive,  instead  of  a  noble  and  seemly 
baron's  mill,  that  you  would  hear  the  clack  of  through 
the  haill  country ;  and  that  casts  the  meal  through 
the  mill-eye  by  forpits  at  a  time/'  Pirate,  i.  264. 
A  pawky  cat  came  j&ae  the  ndlUeef 
Wi'  a  bonnie  bowsie  tailie.— 

Remains  ofNithsdale  Song,  p.  67* 
An'  ay  whan  passengers  bye  war  gaun, 

A  doolfu'  voice  cam  frae  the  mUUee, 
On  Saturday's  night  when  the  dock  struck  one> 
Cry'n,  "  O  Rab  Riddle,  hae  mercy  on  me  f* 
Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  I9. 
Mill-ee  is  often,  in  leases,  used  as  signifying  the 
whole  mill  and  pertinents,  Mearns. 
MILLER  OF  CARSTAIRS,  a  proverbial  allu- 
sion. 

'^  Sir  G.  Lockhart  said  the  Lords  were  like  to  the 
miller  qfCarstairs,  drew  all  to  themselves.  And  truly 
this  decision  has  no  shadow  of  reason  but  the  clerks' 
advantage."    Pountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  ii.  588. 
5fo  Drown  tKe  MiUery  1.  A  phrase  commonly 
used  in  regard  to  baking,  when  too  much  water 
is  put  in,  and  there  is  not  meal  enough  to  brin^ 
the  dough  to  a  prt^r  consistence,*  S. 
It  obviously  alludes  Jto  the  miller  having  such  an 
overflow  of  water  that  he  cannot  carry  on  Els  op«ra« 
tions. 

2.  Applied  to  the  operation  of  making  punch  or 
toddy y  when  more  water  is  poured  id  than  corre- 
sponds to  the  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  S. 
''  He  shall  drmk  off  the  yawl  full  of  punch.' 

*  Too  much  water  drowned  the  miller/  answered 
Triptolemus."     The  Pirate,  ii.  64. 

3.  Transferred  to  any  thing,  which,  however  ac- 
ceptable in  itself,  defeats  the  end  for  which  it  ia 
desired,  by  its  excess  or  exuberance,  S. 
"  Turning  to  Edie,  he  endeavoured  to  put  money 

into  his  hand.  '  I  think,'  said  Edie,  as  he  tendered  it 
back  again,  '  the  hale  folk  here  have  either  gane 
daft,  or  they  hae  made  a  vow  to  ruin  my  trade,  as 
they  say  ower  muckle  water  drowns  the  rmUer''  The 
Antiquary,  ii.  11 6, 

4.  It  seems  used  to  demote  bankruptcy. 

Honest  men's  been  ta'en  for  rogues. 

Whan  bad  luck  gars  drown  the  nUller, 
Hunted  'maist  out  o'  their  brogues, 
Fortune-smit  for  lack  o'  siller. 

A.  Scott^s  Poems,  p.  84. 
MiLL-asBK,  s.      The  name  given  to  a  disease 

among  minors^  Lanarks. 
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*'  The  miners  and  smelters  are  subject  here  [Lead- 
hills,]  as  in  other  places,  to  the  lead  distemper,  or 
nuU^reek,  as  it  is  called  here ;  which  brings  on  palsies, 
and  sometimes  madness,  termhiating  in  death  in  about 
ten  days."     Pennant's  Tour  in  S.  1772,  p.  ISO. 
MiLN-KYND,  MiLL^YND^  s.    A  piece  of  iron,  re- 
sembling a  Btsnt  o*  the  rowel  oi  an  old  spur,  sunk 
in  the  centre  of  the  upper  mill-stone.  There  is 
a  square  orifice  in  the  middle  of  it,  for  receiv- 
ing the  iron  spindle,  fixed  in  the  lower  stone, 
on  which  spindle  the  upper  one  turns,  S. 
^  '*  Gif  ony  man — ^violentlie  and  masterftillie  spulU 
yies  and  takis  away  the  mifyi-tynd,  or  ony  uther  ne- 
cessar  part  of  the  miln,  without  the  quhilk  scho  can 
nather  grind  nor  gang,  he  aucht  and  sould  refound-*- 
the  damnage,"  &c.     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  496. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  rind-a,  Su.G.  rend^,  pellere, 
propellere ;  as  denoting  that  by  which  the  stone  is 
driven  round. 

MiLL-BiNO,  s.     1.  The  open  space  in  a  mill  be- 
tween the  runner  and  tne  wooden  frame  sur- 
■    rounding  it,  by  making  which  very  large  and 
wide  the  miller  collected  for  himself  a  great 
deal  of  meal,  S.  Hence  the  phrase,  to  Rinff  the 
Mia.    V.  Ring. 
2.  The  meal  which  remains  in  the  ring,  or  round 
about  the  millstones,  S.     This  is  considered  as 
a  perquisite  belonging  to  the  miller. 
''  A  number  of  the  mill-masters  apply  the  ndJUring 
(i.  e.  the  corn  that  remains  about  the  mill-stones,} 
to  the  feeding  of  horses."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  506. 

Mill-steep,  s.  A  lever  fixed  to  the  machinery 
of  corn-mills,  by  which  the  mill-stones  can  be 
put  closer  to,  or  more  apart  from  each  other,- 
at  pleasure,  Roxb. 

MiLL-sTsw,  8.     The  dust  of  a  mill,  S.]  Add: 
Teut.  «ofe»-^to/*  signifies  pollen,  pollis,  meaL 

MiLL-T£ows£,  s.  The  sluice  of  a  miUJead,  Gall. 
"  Mill-Cloose,  the  same  with  MUl-trowse."    Gall. 

Encycl. ;  q.  the  troughs  that  conduct  the  water. 

MILORD,  Mt  load,  a  designation  very  com- 
.    monly  given  to  a  haggles  in  the  South  of  S., 

probably  from  the  idea  of  its  being  the  ^*  chief* 

tain  of  the  pudding  raoe.^ 
MILSIE,  MiLsEr,^.  A  strainer.  V.  Milk-stth. 
MILSIE  WALL,  s.     1.  A  wall  with  crenated 

battlements ;  a  word  still  used  by  old  people, 

Peebleshire. 

The  king  granted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Craig,  advocate, 
in  1582,  a  licence  "  to  set  forth  before  the  syde  wall 
of  that  teliement  of  land  lying  on  the  north  side  of  the 
high  street  of  Edin^  at  the  head  of  the  close  called 
Robert  Bruce's  close,  pertaining  to  the  said  Mr.  Tho« 
mas  Craig  in  heritage,  towers  or  high  street  pillars  of 
stone,  as  far  forth  as  the  next  adjacent  neighbours  had 
any  stairs  or  steps  thereof,  at  the  least  so  far  forth 
as  the  drop  of  the  said  tenement  fell  off  before :  And 
above  the  said  Pillars  to  big  a  MUsie  wall  as  many 
houses  height  as  he  should  please,  and  to  make  the 
same  with  batdeling  on  the  forewall,  and  other  parts 
thereof  as  he  should  think  good."  Act  Pari,  in  la- 
vour  of  Baillie  of  Jerviswo^U  July  17>  1695. 

Fr.  miUce,  O.Fr.  militie,  warifare,  q.  resembling  the 
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walls  raised  for  military  defence.  It  has  been  con« 
jectured^  indeed,  that  a  wall  of  this  description  might 
receive  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  Mt/^« 
^thy  or  Milsie,  a  milk-strainer,  as  perhaps  being  per* 
Crated  or  grated.  Hence,  perhi^s, 
2.  MUsie-wcC  is  used  to  denote  the  wall  of  a  dairy, 
in  which  there  is  a  sort  of  window  made  of  per- 
forated tin,  Berwicks. 
.MIM,a^'.  1.  Affectedly  modest,  prudish.]  Add  ; 

4.  Affecting  squeamishness  in  admitting  what  can- 
not justly  be  denied. 

'^  I  must  say,  that  as  the  best  of  our  synods  (for 
as  mim  as  we  have  made  it  to  this  day)  are  justly 
chargeable  with  the  blood  of  that  renowned  martyr 
[Guthrie]  who  died  allenarly  on  the  head  of  his 
Lord's  supremacy  in  not  owning  him  in  that  hour 
(O  indelible  shame  i ),  so  God  haSi  leit  these  assem- 
blies, as  a  justpunishment  for  deserting  this  standards 
bearer,  to  do  this  which  is  a  plain  and  palpable  re« 
linquishing— -of  his  cause."  M'Ward's  Cont  p«  323. 

5.  Quiet,  mute,  S.B. 

It  seems  highly  probable,  that  mm  is  merely  a  mo» 
dification  of  £.  mum,  silent. 
MiMLiE,  adv.     Prudishly,  S. 
MiMi^Ess,  8.     Prudishness,  S. 
MiM-M0U£D,  adj,    1.  Reserved  in  discourse,  not 

communicative ,  implying  the  idea  of  affectation 

of  modesty. 

"  I'm  whiles  jokin'  an'  tellin'  her  it's  a  stound  o' 
love ;  but  you  young  leddies  are  a'  sae  mim^moued,  if 
I  wud  lay  the  hair  o'  my  head  aneth  her  feet,  I  can 
get  naething  out  o'  her."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  1 61 . 

"  I'm  no  for  being  mm-mou'{2  when  there's  no  rea- 
son ;  but  a  man  had  as  gude,  whiles,  cast  a  knot  on 
his  tongue."    The  Smugglers,  i.  l64. 
8.  Affectedly  moderate  at  the  table,  S. 
3.  Affected  m  the  mode  of  speaking,  S. 

'*  Mim-mou'd,  having  an  affected  way  of  speaking." 
Gall.  Encycl. 
MiM-Mou''i>N£S8,  s,    Affected  or  fiistidious  mo* 

desty  in  conversation,  S. 

MIMENTIS,  s.pl    Memorandums. 

— '^  And  thar  to  ansuer  to  oure  souueran  lord-— 
apoun  the  treasonable  mmerUis  6c  writingis  to  the 
tressonable  confederacioune  of  Inglismen,  &c.,  and 
apoun  the  tressonable  ressaving  of  ane  persewant  of 
the  king  of  Inglandis,  callit  Blenmantk,  with  tress- 
onable lettrez,  mimentis  and  writingis."  Pari.  Ja.  III. 
1483,  Ed.  1814,  p.  151. 

Evidently  used  in  a  similar  sense  with  memoranm 
dum,  from  Lat.  memento* 

To  MIND,  v.n.    1.  To  remember,  S.]  Add; 
O  dinna  ye  mind,  Lord  Gregory, 

As  we  sat  at  the  wine. 
We  chang'd  the  rings  frae  our  fingers? 
And  1  can  shew  thee  thine. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii  62. 
MIND,  My)9d,  s.   Recollection,  remembrance.] 
Add; 

O.E.  meende  was  used  in  the  same  sense.  *'  Meende, 
Memoria.     Recordatio.— Mceiufe    hauer.    Memor." 

• 

Prompt.  Parv. 

Of  gude  mynd,  a  phrase  often  used  in  our  old 

Acts,  in  relation  to  deceased  soverei^s. 

'<  That  all  &  sindri  laodis  &  possessiounis  un« 


mouable,  of  the  quhilkis  o{  gude  mjfndeVing  James, 
quhame  God  assoilye,  fadir  til  our  souerane  lorde 
that  now  is,  the  day  of  his  deceiss  had  in  peceabill 
possessioune,  sal  abide  &  remayn  withe  oure  said 
souerane  lorde  that  now  is,"  &c«  Acts  Ja.  II.  1445^ 
Ed.  1814,  p.  33. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  to  express  the  good 
or  praiseworthy  intention  of  the  prince  referred  to. 
But  it  is  unquestionably  equivalent  to 'the  phrase, 
"  of  good  memory,"  or  "  of  blessed  memory."  It 
corresponds  to  bone  memorie  in  the  Lat.  Acts. 
To  MYNDE,  v.  a.    1.  To  undermine. 

**  The  actioune — aganis  Robert  abbot  of  Halirud- 
houss — for  the  wrangwis  causing  of  James  Ancrome 
masoune  to  mynde  &  cast  doun  a  kiching  &  a  stane 
wall  of  a  land  &  tenement  belanging  to  the  said  Mar- 
gret,"  &c.    Act  Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  126. 
2.  To  dig  in  a  mine,  Tweedd. 
Mykde,  Minde,  s.    a  mine  in  which  metals  or 
minerals  are  dug,  Tweedd. 
"  Anent  the-^bringing  hame  of  bulyoune  gold  and 
siluire,  and  the  having  furthe  of  the  gold  of  the 
mynde;*  &c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S06. 

**  He  maid  ane  minde  undir  erde,  with  sic  ithand 
and  continuall  lauboure,  that  he  ceissit  nouthir  day 
nor  nicht,  quhil  ane  passage  wes  maid  fra  the  tentis 
to  the  castell  of  Fidena."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  341. 
MINENT,  s,  Corr.  from  E.  minutCy  Ettr.  For. 
**  They  then  spak  amang  themsels  for  five  or  six 
minents  f'^'^Bn'  at  last  the  judge  tauld  me,  that  the 
prosecution  against  me  was  drappit  for  the  present." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  25. 
ToMing,  Myxg,  v,n.  To  mix, to  mingle,Lanark8. 
— ^'  Throw  the  negligence  and  avirice  of  the  wir» 
karis  and  golde  smithis,  the  said  siluer  gevin  to  thaim 
is  mvnging  with  lave  &  vther  stuife  [stufiT]  that  is 
put  m  the  said  werK."  ParL  Ja.  III.  A.  1473^  Acts, 
Ed.  1814,  p..lO. 
Mii^G,  s.    A  mixture,  Peebles. 

"  We  have  heard  of  some  managers  of  stock  in  a 
neighbouring  county  having,  this  season,  salved  theii: 
flocks  with  various  sorts  of  mixtures,  in  none  of  which 
tar  is  an  ingredient.— These  mings  do  not  clot  the 
fleece  as  tar  does,  and  of  course,  when  the  wool  i» 
greased  with  them,  the  process  of  manu&cturing  is 
rendered  easier."     Caled.  Merc.  Dec.  4,  1823. 

A.S.  mencg'On,  meng^an,  miscere.     V.  Meno,  th 
MINIKIN  (pron.  meeniJcin)^  s.    A  term  used  to 

denote  any  thing  that  is  very^  small,  Fife. 
Mikikin,  oaf.  Of  the  smallest  size ;  as,  a  minikin 
prein^  i.  e.  the  smallest  that  is  made,  while  one  of 
the  largest  size  is  denominated  a  corkinpreifij  S. 
In  regard  to  signification,  the  most  natural  origin 
would  seem  to  be  Teut.  min  minus,  whence  minck'-en 
minuere,  diminuere,  as  Isl.  mynk-^a.  Id.,  from  minne 
minor.  It  may,  however,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  form  our  term  closely  corresponds  with  Tent,  min^ 
naJten,  Venus,  arnica,  corcnlum;  blandientis  particula, 
says  Kilian.  This  term,  however,  is  a  diminutive 
from  minne,  Belg.  min,  primarily  denoting  love,  and 
secondarily  a  wet-nurse,  from  the  tenderness  of  her 
affection  to  the  child  that  is  nourished  at  her  breasts 
Sewel  gives  minnekind,  a  nurse-child,  as  if  it  were  di& 
fyrent  from  minnekyn,  a  Cupid.  But,  for  the  reason 
assigned  above,  we  are  inclined  to  view  them  as  otin 
ginally  the  same.    V.  the  termination  Kin. 
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M  YNl  VER,  s.    A  spedes  of  fur  brought  from 

Russia,  that  of  the  iius  Pcntkus ;  £.  meniver 

and  minever, 

**  Myniver  the  mantle-— iiii  1."     Rates  A.  1 6l  1. 

I  mention  this  word^  as  I  have  found  it  traced  only 
to  Fr.  menu  voir,  id.  But  the  term  seems  very  an- 
cient; C.B.  tnynfyr,  genus  quoddam  pellitii,  Boxhom. 
MINK,  s.     1.  A  noose,  Aberd. ;  nearly  synon. 

with  MunkSj  q.  v.  MuvlAe^  Meams. 
2.  A  ring  of  straw  or  rushes,  used  in  adjusting  the 

bow  on  an  ox^s  back,  Aberd. 

He*-6its  him  down  upo'  the  bink. 
An'  plaits  a  theet,  or  mends  a  mink. 
To  sair  an  after  use. 

W.  Beaili^s  Tales,  p.  31. 
M YNEES)  s.    A  species  of  furr. 

^'  Furres  called  Mynke*,  vntawed  the  timber  cont 
40  skins — ^xxiiiil."     Rates^  A.  l6ll. 
To  M  YNNES,  v.  a.   To  diminish.    *«  Mynnes^ 

inff  of  the  paiss  of  bred  of  quhit  of  xxij  vnce,'* 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16 ;  i.  e.  **  the  weight  of 

wheaten  bread." 
MINNIE,  MiNKY,  s.    1.  A  mother,  S.]  Add  ; 
S.  The  dam,  among  sheep,  S. 

-»^'  A  lost  sheep— comes  bleating  back  a'  the  gate 
<^to  the  very  gair  where  it  was  lambed  and  first  fol* 
lowed  its  minny,"    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  i.  28$. 
To  Minnie  lambs,  to  join  each  lamb,  belonging 

to  a  flock,  to  its  own  dam,  after  they  have  been 

separated  for  some  time;  Loth. 

It  is  given  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  a  shep- 
herd's acquaintance  with  his  flock^  how  incredible 
soever  it  may  seem  to  those  who  are  strangers  to  a 
pastoral  life,  that,  after  the  lambs  have  been  sepa* 
rated  from  the  ewes^  he  can  minnie  ilka  lamb* 
MiNNiE^s  BAiBN,  the  mothcr^s  favourite,  S. 

"  There  is  many  folk,  they  have  ay  a  face  to  the 
old  company^  they  have  a  face  for  godlie  folk,  and 
they  have  a  face  for  persecutors  of  godlie  iblk,  and 
they  will  he  Daddie^s  Bairns  andMinnies  Bairns  both. 
They  will  be  Frelats  bairns,  and  they  will  be  Ma^ 
lignant's  bairns,  dnd  they  will  be  the  people  of  God's 
bairns."     Mich.  Bruce's  Soul-Confirmation,  p.  8. 
,  MINNO  YT,  part.  pa.     Annoyed  ? 
Suppose  a  chiel  wou'd  be  a  poet, 
An'  is  na  i'  the  least  minnoyt, 
Tho'  wise  fowk  say  he  is  begoyt. 

Or  something  worse ; 
To  him  the  dogs  may  than  be  hojrt 
Wi'  a'  their  force. 

Taylor's  Scats  Poems,  p.  8. 
MINSHOCH  (gutt.),  s.    «  A  female  goat  two 

years  old  C*  Gall.  Encycl. 

GaeL  minnsagh,  '^a  yoimg  she-goat,"  Schaw. 
Mionnan  signifies  a  kid ;  Ir.  mionan,  meannan,  id. 
GaeL  and  Ir.  mion  is  a  term  signifying  small,  little, 
frequently  entering  into  the  composition  of  words, 
as  mionaimeis,  small  cattle.  Sagh,  in  both  languages, 
denotes  a  bitch;  thus  mionsagk  might  literally  sig- 
nify, a  little  bitch.  But  the  origin  is  more  probably 
C.B.  myn,  a  kid  (Armor,  id.),  whence  mynnyn,  and 
n^nen,  hoedulus  et  hcedula;  Davies.  The  last  syl«> 
liu>le  of  Minshoch  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  diml* 
nution,  with  s  intervening  euphomae  causa* 
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To  MINT,  Mynt,  v.n,    1.  To  aim,  to  take  aim, 

&cj  Add; 

O.E.  mente.  ^*  I  menie,  I  gesse  or  ay  me  to  hytte  a 
thyng  that  I  shote  or  throwe  at ;  Je  esme. — I  dyd 
ment  at  a  fatte  bucke,  but  I  dyd  hyt  a  pricket ;  Je 
esmoye  a  vng  gras.dayn,  mays  ie  assenay  vng  sail- 
lant."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  Sd9>  b. 
2.  To  attempt,  to  endeavour,  S.]  Add ; 

This  sen^  also  occurs  in  O.E.  '^  Myntyn  or  ame 
to  wor  or  assayen.  Attempto."    Prompt.  Parv. 
To  Mint  at^  Add; 

I  find  the  phrase,  to  mint  at,  used  by  Sir  R.  Con« 
stable,  an  unworthy  Yorkshireman,  who  acted  as  a 
spy  during  the  great  insurrection  in  the  north  of 
England  A.  156^70. 

''  He  would  have  had  me  to  have  prevented  the  en« 
terprise,  and  to  have  taken  it  in  England,  but  I  tould 
him  if  I  shuld  n^ynt  at  it  and  mis,  so  should  I  ut« 
terly  undo  myself,  and  never  after  be  able  to  do  him 
pleasure."  Sadler's  Papers,  ii.  112. 
To  Mint  withf  used  to  denote  the  object  with 

which  an  aim  is  taken* 

The  bridd  she  mnied  m'  a  bane. 

And  grin'd  [jgim'd^  at  me  because  I  said  it. 
She  said,  aays  she,  say  that  again. 

And  I'se  gar  you  make  ae  thing  twa  o't. 

Herd's  ColL  u.  217. 
i.  e.  **  She  took  aim  at  me  with  a  bone,  as  threaten* 
ing  to  throw  it" 

Mint,  s»    2.  An  attempt.]  Add; 
8.  Apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  E.  threat, 

''  He  grantit  that  he  gaif  him  ignorantly  a  mynt  of 
ane  cuf,  &  tuechit  him  tharewith."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1560,  V.  24. 

To  MINT,  V.  n.   To  insinuate,  to  hint,  to  com- 
municate by  inuendo,  Ayrs. 

^'  The  Doctor  has  been  minting  to  me,  that  there 
is  an  address  from  Irvine  to  the  Queen  ;  and  he  be« 
ing  so  near  a  neighbour  to  your  town,  has  been  think* 
ing  to  pay  his  respecs  with  it,  to  see  her  near  at 
hand."     Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  369. 

Alem.  flt-Twein-en  communicare;  ^pret,  gUmeinla, 
MINUTE,  s.    The  first  draught  of  a  writing,  S. 

''  Minute — ^the  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
vmting ;  this  is  common  in  the  Scottish  law :  as. 
Have  you  made  a  mtnufe  of  that  contract?"  Johns.Dict. 
To  Minute,  v,  a.    To  take  short  notes,  or  make 

a  first  draught  of  any  writing,  S. 
To  MYPE,  v.n.  1.  To  speak  a  great  deal,  Roxb. 
2j  To  be  very  diligent ;  as,  *'  a  mypin^  bodie,"  one 

who  is  constantly  engaged,  or  eydent,  ibid. 

ToMIRD,v.n.  Tomeddle,toattempt,S.B.]  Add; 
"  I  stirred  my  owne  minde  to  find  out  what  so 
notable  a  slippe  that  could  b^,  which  hee  had  so 
singularly  noted.  But  in  my  dulnes  could  see  no- 
thing, except  that  there  perhaps  he  thought  some 
occasion  might  be  catched  to  calumniat,  or  that  there 
was  ministred  to  him  some  matter  of  mirding"  For* 
bes.  To  a  Recusant,  p.  27* 

To  MIRD,  V.  n.     To  make  amorous  advances ; 

to  toy  in  an  amorous  manner,  Dumfr. ;   as, 

"  Mird  wi'  your  maiks,  ye  smatchet.*" 

This  may  be  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  Mird, 

to  attempt.    But  Gael,  mirag  signifies  play,  and 
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mragack  flportful;  mear,  merry^  wanton ;  whence, 
as  would  seem,  itnmeari  and  imirt,  gaming,  play. 
To  MIRE,  V.  a.     To  entangle  in  a  dispute,  S. 

''  They  finding  themselves  mired,  stood  not  to  deny 
it"     Society  Contendings,  p.  194. 

The  y.  to  Bog  is  used  in  the  .same  sense. 

MIRE-SNIPE,  s.     The  snipe,  Scolopax  galli- 
nago,  Linn.     Isl.  myr  snippe^  id. 

MIRESNIPE,  8.  An  accident,  Strathmore ;  «  I 

met  wi^  a  miresnipe^* 

Whence  this  metaph.  use  of  the  E.  word  has  ori- 
ginated, it  is  hard  to  say ;  as  I  find  nothing  analo- 
gous in  any  other  dialect.  Perhaps  it  may  be  meant 
to  express  the  idea  of  entanglement  in  difficulty,  as 
we  say  of  one  that  he  is  mired  ;  and  this  oflen  lite- 
rally befalls  him  who  pursues  the  snipe.  Or,  as  de* 
noting  something  unexpected,  can  it  refer  to  the 
sudden  spring  of  this  bird  from  its  miry  bed  ? 
The  snipe,  rous'd  by  the  early  traveller. 
Starts  frae  the  slimy  drain. — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  156. 

Or  may  it  refer  to  the  snipe,  which  lives  on  gnats 
and  other  small  insects,  lying  in  wait  tor  them,  with 
open  beak  ?  As  it  receives  its  Fr.  name  beccasse  from 
this  circumstance,  the  same  etymon  is  given  of  its 
Teut.  name,  ^neppe,  Germ,  schnepfe,  Su.G.  snaeppa; 
some  deriving  these  from  fte66,«n«66^,  rostrum,  others 
from  snapp^en,  schnapfen,  to  catch,  to  lay  hold  of. 

To  Catch  a  miresnipe,  togetintoabog,  tomire 
one'*s  self,  Selkirks.    . 

MIRK,  Mybk,  adj.     Dark.]  Add; 
2.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  duskish,  and  as  dis- 
tinguished from  dark. 
At  length  the  sun  does  wear  down  low— 
The  Embrugh  wives  cry,  "  Let  us  go 

'*  And  quit  our  wark ; 
"  Tis  after  six,  and  mirk  does  grow ; 
"  •  Twill  soon  be  dark." 

The  Ear  St  Rig,  st  100. 
Both  myrke  and  myrkenesse  occur  in  O.K.  "  Myrke 
or  dirke.    Tenebrosus.     Myrkenesse  or  dirkenesse. 
Tenebrositas."  Prompt.  Parv. 

Dan.  moerk  is  explained  '^  duskish,"  as  well  as 
"  dark ;"  Wolff. 

Minx  MONANDAY,  a  day  of  uncommon  darkness, 
often  referred  '^to  in  the  conversation  of  old 
people,  S. 

"  In  1652, — a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun — ^happened, 
—on  Monday  the  24th  of  March,  which  hence  re* 
ceived  the  appellation  o£Mirk  Monday."  Edin.  Rev. 
June  1 8 18,  p.  29. 
To  MiBK,  V.  a.     To  darken. 

Deep  in  a  glen,  a  bumie  winds  it  way. 
Where  saughs  and  osiers  mirk  the  face  o'  day. 

Poetical  Museum,  p.  45. 
Isl.  myrk^a,  Su.G.  moerk^Offoermoerk-a,  obscurare. 
Mirke  is  used  by  Lydgate,  as  a  ».  a.  "  I  myrke,  I 
darke,  or  make  darke  ;"  Palsgr.  iii.  F.  801,  a. 
To  MiRXEN,  V.  n.     To  grow  dark.]  Jdd  ; 

This  nearly  resembles  the  form  of  the  Dan.  v.  ». 
moerkn^a.     Det  moerknes,  it  grows  dark. 
MiRKNEss,  s.     1.  Darkness.]  Jdd; 
2.  Mental  darkness. 

•— "  The  ministeris  of  mirknes,  knawing  in  thair 
auin  consciencis  that  thair  maist  vngodlieprofessione 
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is  contrare  not  onUe  to  the  aathoritie  of  tlie  halie 
scripture,  and  definitionis  of  the  General  condles,. 
bot  also  to  the  iudgement  and  aggreance  of  al  catho-^ 
lik  doctoris  that  euer  hes  baie  sen  the  dayis  o£  our 
Saluiour :  thay  labore  vith  al  diligence,  that  thair 
doctrine  cum  neuer  in  discussion,  iust  tryal,  and  ex- 
amination, suppressand  sa  i^  as  thay  may,  al  bukea 
quhilk  ar  vryttin  for  confutatione  of  sik  erroris." 
Nicol  Bume,  Dedic.  to  the  King's  M. 
MIRKIE,  o^;.     Smiling,  hearty,  &c.]  Add; 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fife  and  South  of  S. 

This  might  at  first  seem  to  be  radically  the  same 
with  £*.  smirk.   But  A.S.  merc-an  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  tricari,  to  jest  and  toy,  to  shew  tricks.     It  may, 
however,  more  properly  be  traced  to  A.S.  murga, 
hilaris.  Lye ;  myreg,  myrg,  jucunditas. 
MIRLIE,  MiBLEY,  adj.     Speckled,  S.O. 
—  What  woe 
Gars  thee  sit  mourning  here  below. 
And  rive  thy  mirley  breast  ? 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  188. 

MiBLT-BREAST£D,«.HavingthebreastspeckIed,S. 
Now  on  the  budding  slaethom  bank 

She  spreads  her  early  blossom  ; 
And  wooes  the  mirly^hreasted  birds 
To  nestle  in  her  bosom. 

TannahilTs  Poeihs,  p.  151. 
MiRLiT,  MiBLET,  Mebled,  part.  pa.    **  Varie- 
gated  with  small  interwoven  spots  ;^    waved 
with  various  colours,  Clydesd. 
There  ware  an'  hairst  ilk  ither  hawse. 

Upon  the  self-sam  tree ; 
An'  spread  their  robe  o'  mirlet  hues, 
Outover  fell  and  lea. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1818,  p.  329. 
Corr.  from  £.  marbled. 
MIRLIEGrO,^.  A  small  upright  spinning-wheel, 
Mearns;  denominated,  as  would  seem,  from  the 
quickness  of  its  motipn,  q.  what  goes  merrily. 
MIRREITIS,  s.  pi     Mente. 

-— Lykmartiriskillit,o£rquhome  the  mirreilis  rysis 

Sanctis  in  hevin 

Colkelbie  Sow,  v.  822.     V.  also  v.  909. 

MIRROT.l  Add; — Meeran  signifies  a  carrot, 

Aberd. ;  Mirran,  Buchan. 

Gael,  miuron,  id. ;  miurqn  geal,  a  parsnip ;  Shaw. 

This  is  q.  a  white  carrot ;  geal  signifying  white. 

MISBEHADDEN,  par^.  oa.     1.  Unbecoming 

or  indiscreet;  applied  to  language.  S.]  Add; 
S.  Ill-natured  ;  as,  ^^  a  misbehadden  geit,^  a  child 
that  is  very  ill-trained,  S.B. ;  from  mi^and  A.S. 
beheald-any  as  signifying  custodire. 
MISCHANTER,*.  Misfortune,  disaster.]  Add; 
— ^ui  unlucky  chance ;  as^  *^  a  sair  mtschan^ 
ter,'^  S.  ■ 

2.  This  is  used  in  profane  language  asadesigna-* 
tion  for  the  source  of  all  evil ;  like  Mischiefs 
Sorrow^  &c.,  S.O. 

"Go  to  the  mishanter,  goto  the  devil;**  GLPicken* 
At  first  view  this  might  seem  to  be  formed  from 
the  adj.  Mischant.  But,  as  it  is  totally  different  in 
signification,  it  must  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  com-, 
pounded  of  the  particle  mtf  and*S.  aunter,  O.E.  antre, 
adventure,  q.  mis^aunter.  O.Fr.  mesaveniure,  infor««. 
tune,  mauvais  succes ;  Roquefort. 
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MiscHANTKESSE,  s.    Wickedne8& 

**  So  they  for  their  greater  satisfaction^  and  con- 
tentment, delight  to  play  out  their  sceane ; — which 
I  confesseis  so  profound  and  deep  a  foUy^  and  mt«- 
chaniuetse,  that  I  can  by  no  means  sound  it^**  &a 
Hume's  Hist  Doug.  p.  155. 

•  MISCHIEF,  8.  (often  pron.  mhshiiff:)  1.  A 
▼exadous  or  ilLdeedie  person;  as,  ^'  Ye're  a  per- 
fect mischief^  S. 

2.  Equivalent  to  "  the  devil  \^  as,  **  He's  gain  to 
the  miachiefBA  fast  as  he  can,^  S. 

To  MISCHIE VE,  v.  a.     To  hurt,  S.B. 
MISCOMFIST,  part.  adj.    Nearly  suffocated 

with  a  bad  smell,  Fife ;  Scomjist^  synon. 
MISCONTENT,  adj.     Dissatisfied. 

'*  He  Qthe  earl  Traquair]  renounces  his  commis- 
sion, and  none  miscotitent,  and  shortly  thereafter  rides 
back  to  the  king."     Spalding,  i.  201. 
MiscoNTENTMENT,  s.     A  ground  of  discontent- 
ment or  dissatisfaction ;  Fr.  mescontentment 
''  It  pleased  his  majesty  to  send  thir  nuscontent" 
menis  in  paper  with  the  lords  Lindsay  and  Loudon, 
and  to  report  the  combinators  reasons  in  write,  with 
their  reasons  why  the  nobles  and  others,  whom  his 
majesty  sent  for  in  particular,  came  not  to  him,  ac- 
cording to  their  bounden  duty."    Spalding,  i.  184. 
To  MISCOOK,  V.  a.     1.  To  dress  food  impro- 
perly, S. 
S,  Metaph.tomismana^  any  business;  as,  '^YeVe 

fniscookit  a*  your  kail ;""  S. 
MISDIMABLE,  a4/. 

**  It  was  a  gay  bit  misdimable  house,  wi'  a  but  and 

a  ben,  an'  a  fireside,"  Sic   H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  5. 

Q.  a  house  not  to  be  misdeemed,  or  despised.   For 

the  narrator  is  often  made  to  say  the  contrary  of  what 

he  means. 

♦  To  MISDOUBT,  v.  a.  1.  To  doubt,  to  dis- 
trust, S. ;  used  also  by  old  E.  writers. 

"  I  should  do  as  certainly,  bating  sickness  or 
death,  as  that  two  and  two  make  four/  '  Aweel, 
Mr.  Owen,'  resinned  the  citizen, — *  I  dinna  misdoubt 
ye,  and  I'll  prove  it,  sir."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  200. 

'^  If  yon  lads  stand  to  their  tackle, — we'll  hae  some 

chance  o'  getting  our  necks  out  o'  the  brecham  again ; 

but  1  misdoubt  tibem, — ^they  hae  little  skill  o'  arms." 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  77. 

S.  Very  generally  in  a  derisory  or  sarcastic  sense, 

when  the  offer  made  is  agreeable  to  him  who 

makes  it,  or  suits  his  own  interest.     /  dinna 

misdoubt  ye ;  I  have  no  hesitation  as  to  your 

doing  what  you  say,  S. 

MisDOUBT,MisDooT,tf.Doubt,apprehension,S,0. 
"  I  hae  a  misdoot  that  a's  no  right  and  sound  wi' 
her  mair  than  wi'  him."     The  Entail,  ii.  284. 
MISERICORDE,  adj.     Merciful,  Fr. 
The  Lord  is  meike,  and  mercifull  is  hee. 
Slaw  to  reuenge,  and  to  forgiue  redie. 
Courtes  and  kinde  till  all  meii  is  the  Lord, 
In  all  his  warkes  hee  is  misericorde. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Century,  ii.  \, 
How  suld  wee  thanke  that  Lord 

That  was  sa  misericorde  f        Ibid.  p.  158. 
MISERLY,  MisERT,  adj^  Extremely  parsimo- 
nious^ Aberd. 
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MISERTISH,  adj.    Very  avaricious,  Gall. 

'^  Misertiski  having  the  manners  of  a  miser;"  Gall. 
Encycl. 
To  MISFAYR,  Misfare,  v.  n.  To  miscarry.] 

Add; 
S.  To  fare  ill,  to  be  unfortunate. 

Erlis,  Lords  and  Barcxis,  hurt  not  your  commons. 

In  body,  gudis,  nor  geir ; 
Do  ye  the  contrair,  your  housis  will  misfair. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  210. 
Mr.  Todd  has  incorporated  Misfare,  **  to  be  in  an 
ill  state,"  as  an  £.  word,  from  Gower. 
MISFALT,  a.    Misdeed,  improper  conduct. 

'^  We  desire  nouthir  the  goddis  nor  men  to  tak  ony 
wraik — on  you,  and  covatis  nocht  hot  you  to  be  pe- 
nitent of  youre  ndsfali**    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  302. 

Fr.  mesfaire,  to  misdo ;  O.Fr.  mesfait,  coupable, 
criminel;  Roquefort. 

♦  MISFORTUNE,*.  A  soft  term  used  to  denote 
a  breach  of  chastity,  especially  as  announced  by 
a  third  party,  S. 

She  wi'  a  misfortune  met. 
And  had  a  bairn. 

The  Har^si  Rig,  st.  53. 
MISFORTUNATE,  adj.     Unfortunate,  S. 

"  Your  Lordship's  so  early  appearance  for  lenitie 
and  mercy  has  gained  you  the  sincere  affection  even 
of  the  misfortunat."     CuUoden  Pap.  p.  478. 

.  *^  I  dinna  bid  ye  mind  what  I  said  at  our  partin' 
anent  my  poor  father  and  that  misfortunate  lassie." 
Heart  M  Loth.  iii.  68. 

"  Laidlaw,  ye  shall  never  rue  your  kindness  o' 
heart  and  attentions  to  that  puir  misfortunate  baim.'^ 
Perils  of  Man,  ii.  254. 

MISGAR,  s.  A  kind  of  trench,  in  sandy  ground, 
occasioned  by  the  wind  driving  away  the  sand ; 
Orkn. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  misgiori,  misgera,  delinquere; 
misgerd,  delictum,  used  in  a  literal  sense. 
To  MISGIE,  V.  n.     To  misgive,  S. 
MISGYDINS,  *.     Mismanagement. 

We  haue,  then,  ower  guid  can's  this  day. 
Through  misgydins  to  spill. 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  353.    V.  Misguide. 
To  MISG06GLE,  v.  a.     To  spoil,  applied  to 
any  work;  as,  "  He'^s  fairly  misgogglit  that  job,'^ 
Teviotdale. 

Evidently  a  variety  of  Misgruggk,  q.  v. 
To  MISGRUGGLE,  v.  a.    ».  To  disfigure,  to 
deform.]   Add; 
Now,  waes  me  for't,  our  commonweal 

Maist  gars  me  greet. 
MisgrugVd  now,  an'  torn  to  thrums,  &c. 

Cocks  Simple  Strains,  p.  90. 
Misgugle  seems  to  be  a  provinciality. 
"  There  was  not  a  doctor  in  Perth  or  Stirling  would 
look  near  the  poor  lad,  and  I  cannot  blame  them ; 
for  Donald  had  been  misgugled  by  one  of  these  doo« 
tors  about  Paris,  and  he  swore  he  would  fling  the 
first  into  the  loch  that  he  catched  beyond  the  Pass." 
Waverley,  i.  279, 280.  V.  also  Heart  M.  Loth.  i.  202. 
Insert,  in  etymon,  L  3.  after — Lat  ruga,  id. ; 
It  may,  however,  be  allied  to  Isl.  grugg  feces, 
g^gg'YS^  feculentus;  grugga,  commotare  faeces^ 
^^  to  stir  the  grounds  or  segment" 
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♦  To  MISGUIDE,  V.  a.  l.To  abuse,  to  gpoil,  3. 
d.  To  mispend,  to  waste,  to  squanda*,  S» 
3.  To  use  ill,  to  maltreat,  S. 
Misguiding,  s.    The  act  or  habit  of  wasting,  S. 
He  ne'er  was  gi'en  to  sair  misguiding 
But  coin  his  pouches  woud  na  bide  in^  &c    Bums. 
ToMISGULLY,  v.o.  To  cut  in  a  clumsy  man- 
ner, to  mangle  in  cutting,  Fife ;  g.  to  use  the 
gully  or  knife  amiss;  synon.  Margiuyie^  Guddle. 
MISHADjjETT^.  Misdemeaned,  acted  improperly. 

'*  And  ferther,  gefe  ony  tyme  had  bene  that  we 
had  mishad  ws  in  that  part^  we  haue  ane  remissioune 
of  his  grace  for  all  thingis  before  the  day/'  &c. 
Acts  Ja,  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  323. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  very  curious  paper  in  de- 
fence of  the  Earl  of  Angus  and  those  of  hid  name, 
now  published  from  the  Records. 

From  mis  and  had,  the  pret.  o£  have.  A.S.  mishab^ 
benda,  male  se  habentes. 
MISHMASH,  MismabheHie,  s.    Whatever  is 

in  a  huddled  or  confused  state,  S.  Su.G.  misk" 

mask,   V.  Mixtie-maxtie. 
MYSIE,  s.  The  abbrev.  of  Marjory ,  S.  Monas- 

tery,  ii.  41. ;  also  of  Marianne. 
MISK,  s.     Land  covered  with  coarse,   rough 

moorish  grasses,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  otherwise  de- 

fined ;  "  A  piece  of  ground  partly  earth,  partly 

moss,''  Ayrs. 

This  term  has  been  traced  to  E.  mix'd.    But  it  is 
evidently  from  C.B.  mwstvg,  moss.     Mnswg  gwyrif 
also  migwyn,  white  moss ;  Owen. 
MisK-GB  Ass,  s.  The  grass  which  grows  on  ground 

of  this  description,  Ayrs. 
To  MISKEN,  v.a,  2.  To  overlook,  &c.]  Add; 

^'  Found  that  it  was  not  res  judicata  quoad  such 
creditors  who  were  not  called,  and  were  either  in 
possession  at  the  time  of  the  raising  his  summons,  or 
stood  publicly  infeft ;  for  such  he  ought  not  to  have 
miskenned."  Fountainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  270* 
3.  To  seem  to  be  ignorant  of.]  Add; 

— "  Mr.  Ale36andar  JafFray  was  chosen  provost  of 
Aberdeen 'for  a  year. — Many  thought  little  both  of 
the  man  and  the  election,  not  being  of  the  old  blood 
of  the  town,  but  the  oy  of  a  baxtcr,  and  therefore 
was  set  down  in  the  provost's  desk  to  sermon  with 
a  baken  pye  before  him.  This  was  done  several 
times,  but  he  miskenned  all,  and  never  quarrelled  the 
Bamen."     Spalding,  i.  49.   Add  to  sense  4  ; 

It  is  stillused,  in  Tweedd.  and  Ayrs.,  in  a  sense  very 
nearly  allied  to  this.    One  says  to  another,  Misken, 
when  he  wishes  him  to  desist  or  abstain  from  any 
thing  that  he  is  doihg,  or  is  about  to  do. 
To  MISLIKEN,  Mislikly,  v.  a.     To  form  a 

wrong  estimate  of,  to  slight,  to  depreciate,  S.O. ; 

synon.  Lichtly, 

"  I  canna  say,  Mr.  Keelevin,  that  I  like  to  hear  you 
misUken  the  lad  sae."     The  Entail,  i.  152. 

"  It's  baith  my  part  as  a  liege,  and  a  christiaT\,  no 
to  require  ony  thing  at  your  hands  that  would  inis» 
liken  the  favour  of  Provfdence  wherewith  yOtt  have 
been  blessed."     Sir.  A.  Wylie,  iii.  131. 

A.S.  )nis'ltc,  misse-lic,  dissimilis,  misUcnyss^,  dis- 
similitudo ;  Id.  midik-r  dissimilis,  inistegg^ia  dispa^ 
riliter  construere. 

ToMISLIPPEN,r.a.  1.  Todisappoint,S.]^da; 
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S.  To  illude,  to  deceive,  Renfrews. 

I  baflins  think  his  een  hae  him  mislippen'd; 
But  oh !  it's  hard  to  sae  what  may  hae  happened. 

Tannahilts  Poems,  p.  27- 

3.  To  neglect  any  thing  put  under  one^s  charge* 
To  mislippen  one^s  JmsinesSy  to  pay  no  proper 
attention  to  itj  S. 

And  now,  be  sure^  the  yearding  o*  my  bains 
Dinna  misUppen^^O  remember  me. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  6. 

4.  To  suspect,  S. 

*^  I  thought  it  best  to  slip'out  quietly  though,  in 
case  she  should  mislippen  something  of  what  we  arf 
gaun  to  do."     Black  Dwarf,  ch.  4.  par.  2. 
To  MISMACE,  MisMAKE,  v.  a.    1.  To  shape 

or  form  improperly ;  applied  to  clothes,  S.B. 

Teut.  fiti^a^Len  deformare,  male  formare. 
2.  To  trouble,  to  disturb ;  as,  ^^  Dinna  mismake 

yoursell  for  me,"  don*t  put  yourself  to  any  in- 
convenience, Ettr.  For. 
To  MISMAE,  V.  a.  To  disturb ;  as, "  She  never 

mismaed  her  mind,"  Dumfr. 

As  this  has  the  same  meaning  with  Mismake,  sense 
2.,  it  seems  to  be  compounded  of  mis  and  the  old  v. 
Ma,  to  make  (q.  v.)^  used  by  our  venerable  Barbour. 

To  MISMAGGLE,  v.a.    1.  To  spoil,  to  dis- 

order,  S.B.]  Add; 
2.  To  mangle,  Fife. 

'^  I  meith  hae  een  made  as  gude  a  shift  for  a  creep- 
in',  eatin'  caterpillar  o'  the  Pope,  as  ony  deboshed 
shavelin'  in  a'  the  Priory.  But  my  face,  my  face^ 
has  mismaggilledmj  fortune  !"  Card.  Beaton,  p.  90. 

MISMAINNERS,  s.  pi     111  breeding,  indis- 

cretion,  Ettr.  For. 

^'  I  do  humblye  beseetsh  yer  pardoune  for  myne 
grit  follye  and  mismainners."     Wint.  Tales,  ii.  42. 

To  MISMAUCHER  (gutt),  v.  a.  To  spoil,  or 

render  Useless,  Aberd. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Teut.  mis-maeck^en  deformare, 
detarpare ;  or  from  mis,  and  maegher^en,  macerare  ; 
Isl.  magr,  macilentus ;  q.  reduced  to  a  state  of  lean* 
ness,  rendered  meagre. 

To  MISMINNIE,  v.  a.  Applied  to  lambs  when 

they  lose  their  dams,  or  are  put  to  suck  strange 

ewes,  Clydes. 

From  mis  denoting  defect,  and  ininnie  a  mother. 
'to  MlSMtrVlfi,  V.  a,  1.  To  disconcert,  Ett.  For. 
2.  To  alarm,  to  put  in  a  flurry ;  as,  "  Ye  needna 

mismuive  yoursell  ;"**  Clydes. ;  q.  to  move  one's 

self  amiss. 
To  MISPERSON,  Myspeeson,  v,  a.    To  give 

disgraceful  names  to  one,  to  abuse  in  language. 

^^  He  had  mispersonii  the  bailye,  calland  him  skaf- 
far."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  l543,  V.  18. 

"  He  had  mispersonii  hir  with  ewill  wordis,  callyilg 
hir  huyr  &  coyne  [[qiiean]."     Ibid.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

Teut.  mispnjs-en  is  synon.     For  it  signifies  vitu* 

perare,  improbare.     But  our  term  must  have  been 

formed  from  mis  and  person,  q.  mistaking  the  person. 

MisPERsoNiKG,  s.     The  act  of  giving  abusive 

names  to  another. 

**  Mispersoning  of  him,  calland  him  skayli  karU.** 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  lS4S,  V.  18. 

*^  Maly  Awaill  wes  conwickit,  &c.  for  the  stru* 
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blens  &  myaper9omng  of  Besse  Goldsmycht,  calland 
hir  peltys  hoyll,  &  bad  hir  gang  hame  to  hir  hous, 
&  8che  wald  fynd  a  preyst  in  that  ane  end>  &  ane 
rostit  haUne  (liainl  in  the  glangoir  in  that  wder 
end ;  %c  diuerss  w  Jer  vicius  wor^s  nocht  to  be  ex- 
premit"     Ibid.  A.  1535,  V.  15,  p.  692. 
MIS-RID>  pari,  pa.   Entangled,  Galloway ;  sy- 
non.  RaveWcL 
All-vivifying  Nature  does  her  work. 
Though  slow,  yet  sure,  not  like  a  rackless  coof 
O'  prentice  wabster  lad,  who  breaks  his  spool. 
And  wastes  the  waft  upo'  a  mU^rid  pirn. 

Davidson's  Seasens,  p.  10. 
i.  e.  not  redd,    V.  Red,  v.  to  loose,  &c. 
MISS,  s.    1.  A  fault.    V.  Mys. 
^  A  false  stroke,  when  one  fails  to  hit  the  object 
meant  to  be  struck ;  a  term  common  in  various 
sports,  S. 

'^  Frustra  es,  That  is  a  mm.    Vel,  irritus  hie  co* 
natus  est."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  3S, 

Teut  mUse,  vanus  ictus,  jactus,  &c. 
To  MISS  AYE,  V.  a.  To  abuse,  to  rail  at.]  Add ; 
O.E.  id.  "  I  mytsaye,  I  say  yuell  of  a  thing  ;  Je 
mesdis.— -I  neuer  myssayde  hym  worde,  and  he  toke 
on  with  me  like  a  serpent."  Palsffr.  B.  iii.  F.  d02,  a. 
MissAYiNG,  8.     Calumny,  or  depreciation. 

**  The  mumying  and  lichtieyng  of  the  guid  townn." 
Aberd.  R^.  A.  1545,  V.  20.    **  Missaying  &  diffam* 
ing,"  i.  e.  defaming.     Ibid.  V.  17* 
MISSELUS,  *./>/. 

*'  Item,  sex  mUsdlii  of  ime."    Inventories,  A. 
1566,  p.  170. 

Mentioned  in  the  list  of  Artillery,  in  Edinburgh 
Castle.     Apparently,  fireworks,  from  Fr.  mimle,  ^*  a 
squib,  or  other  fire- work  thrown ;"  Cotgr. 
To  MISSET,  V.  a.     To  displease. 

Scotland  I  sodit^  in  houpe  for  to  get  hir, 
Quhilk  I  may  rew,  as  now  is  cum  the  chance. 
And  vthers  leame  be  me  experience. 
In  tiiQe  be  war  fra  ainis  the  work  misset  hir. 
Testament  K,  Henrie,  Poems  l6th 
CenL  p.  257.     V.  Missbttand. 
M1S-8ET,  part,  pa.    1.  l3isordered,  put  out  of 
sorts.  South  of  S. 

''  I  did  not  say  frightened,  now.-— I  only  said  mis* 
set  wi'  a  thing— And  there  was  but  ae  bogle,  neither 
•^Earnscliff,  you  saw  it  as  weel  as  I  did."    Tales  ot 
my  Landlord,  i.  70. 
%  Out  of  humour.  South  of  S. 

''  Our  minnie's  sair  nds^set,  after  her  ordlnar^i  sir. 
--She'll  hae  had  some  quarrel  wi'  her  auld  gude» 
man^— thaf  s  Satan,  ye  ken,  sirs/'  Heart  M.  Loth, 
ii.  1 52. 

Teut.  mt«-jd/-en,  turbare,  confundere,  perturbare, 
inquietare;  Kilian. 
♦  MISSIVE,  *.     1.  A  letter  sent,  S. ;  Fr.  id. 

Dr.  Johns,  justly  observes,  "  that  it  is  retained  in 
Scotland  in  this  sense." 

2.  It  is  most  generally'used  to  signify  a  letter  on 

business,  or  one  containing  an  enffagement  which 

is  afterwards  to  be  extended  in  form. 

*^"  There  really  should  be  some  black  and  white 

on  this  transaction.    Sae  just  make  me  a  minute,  or 

missive,  in  ony  form  ye  like,  and  I'se  write  it  fair 
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ower  and  subscribe  it  before  famous  witnesses." 

Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  210. 

MISSLIE,  adf.     Solitary,  South  of  S.]  Add  ; 

This  is  commonly  pron  mktUe,  Loth. ;  and  seems 
formed  from  the  common  Goth,  particle  miss  denot* 
ing  privation,  or  Su.G.  mist-^  to  want,  and  lie,  Uk,  the 
termination  expressing  resemblance ;  q.  resembling 
a  state  of  privation.  Teut  misselick  signifies  ambl- 
guus,  incertus,  in  quo  errari,  aut  de  quo  dubitarf, 
potest;  Kilian. 

S.  Applied  to  one  whose  absence  is  regretted,  or 
remarked,  Galloway. 

''  We  say  such  a  one  is  misslie,  when  his  presence 
.  is  missed  any  where."     Gall.  Encycl. 
MissLiENEss,  «.     Solitariness,  from  the  absence 

of  some  favourite  person  or  thing,  Clydes. 
To  MISSPEAK,  V.  a.  To  praise  one  for  a  virtue 
or  good  quality,  which  his  conduct  immediately 
after  shows  that  he  does  not  possess,  Clydes. 
This  is  nearly  synon.  with  Forspeak,  v.,  sense  1. ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  had  been,  if 
it  is  not  still,  used  as  including  the  superstitious  idea 
that  a  high  degree  of  commendation  had  an  evil  in- 
fluence on  the  person. 

As  miS'Spreken  is  the  Teut  word  corresponding 
with  Misspeak  ;  I  find  that  it  did  not  merely  signify 
to  speak  improperly,  but  to  curse ;  Labi  verbis ;  et 
Maledicere,  Kilian. 

To  MISTAIK,  V.  a.    To  neglect,  to  be  charge- 

able  with  oversight  concerning,  so  as  not  to 

make  necessary  provision. 

"  Schir  George  Home  of  Wedderbume  knycht, 

comptroller,   promesit— to  fumeis   thair  maiesties 

houssis ;— and  that  befoir  ony  payment  of  ony  debtis 

auchtand  be  his  maiestie;— and  that  the  kingis  maies* 

tie  suld  not  be  mistaikit  in  the  premissis."    Acts  Ja. 

VL  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  166. 

This  ought  to  be  written  misstaik,  fVom  Mis,  and 
Staik,  to  accommodate,  &c.  q.  v. 
To  MISTENT,  v,  a.    To  neglect,  Berwicks. ; 

from  Mis,  and  Tmty  to  attend,  q.  v. 
MISTER,  s.     1,  Want,  necessity.]  Add; 

This  term  was  also  used  m  O.E.  "  Mistyr  or  nede. 
Indigencia."    Prompt  Parv. 
To  Beit  a  mistee.    V.  Beit,  v. 

To  MisTEK,  Mystre,  v.n.  1.  To  be  necessary. 
2.  To  be  in  necessitous  circumstances. 

*\  Gif  ony  burges  be  constrainit  with  mister  and 
necessitie,  awa  that  it  behovis  him  to  sell  his  heri- 
tage, he  sould  offer  the  samin  at  thr6  heid  courtis  to 
his  narrest  airis.— *And  gif  the  air,  throw  evill  will 
or  malice,  absent  himself  eft;er  the  time  abone  expre- 
mit,  it  is  leasum  to  the  annalyier  that  misteris  to  dis- 
pone upon  the  landis  as  he  pleasis."  Leg.  Burg.  Bal- 
four's Pract  p.  162. 

MIST-FAWN,  8,    A  word  formed  from  fancy, 

to  denote  the  resemblance  which  mist  sometimes 

assumes,  of  a  white  spot  of  ground,    V.  Fawn. 

''  If  it  be  Kmist'fawn,  as  I  dare  say  it  can  benae- 

thing  ehe,  it  has  drawn  itself  up  into  a  form  the 

likest  that  of  a  woman  of  ought  ever  I  saw."  Perils 

of  Man,  ii.  ^56. 

To  MISTRAM,  i;.  a. 
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'^  Satan-— being  cast  out  of  men,  he  goeth  madlings 
in  the  swine  of  the  worlds  and  that  out  of  God  hia 
house,  he  furiously  miHrammeth  his  owne :  putting 
forth  his  rage  where  he  may,  seeing  he  cannot  where 
hee  would."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  103. 

*'  Being,  by  the  power  of  the  gospell,  cast  out  of 
heaven,  and  falling  downe  thence  as  lightning,  then, 
seeing  he  cannot  brooke  a  roome  in  God  his  house, 
hee  furiouslie  mistrammetk  his  own."  Forbes's  De« 
fence,  p.  7. 

This  term,  being  applied  to  a  house,  most  proba- 
bly denotes  a  misplacing  or  disordering  the  bedims  of 
it,  from  the  privative  mu,  and  tram  lignum;  trabs ; 
as  expl.  by  Wachter ;  whence,  it  has  been  supposed, 
the  A.S.  V.  irimm-^n,  aedificare.  This  learned  writer 
speaks  of  an  ancient  right  as  still  existing  in  Ger- 
many, denominated  tram-recht,  iraum-rechi,  i.e. "  the 
right  of  supporting  a  roof  on  the  wall  of  a  neigh- 
bour." 

MISTRESS,  s.     1.  A  sort  of  title  given  in  the 

Highlands,  Islands,  and  South  of  S.,  to  the  wife 

of  a  principal  temmt. 

The  tacksmen,  or  principal  tenants  are  named  by 
their  farms,  as  Kingsburgh,  Corrichatachin;  and  their 
wives  are  called  the  mistress  of  Kingsburgh,  the  miS' 
tress  of  Corrichatachin."   Boswell's  Journal,  p.  146. 

'^  The  active  bustle  of  the  mistress  (so  she  was 
called  in  the  kitchen,  and  the  gudewif^  in  the  par- 
lour) had  already  signed  the  fate  of  a  couple  of  fowls." 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  44, 45. 

—-"Several  of  the  neighbouring  mtV/re^^ej  (a  phrase 
of  a  signification  how  different  from  what  it  bears 
in  more  fashionable  life)  had  assembled  at  Charlies* 
hope  to  witness  the  event  of  this  memorable  even- 
ing."    Ibid.  p.  71- 

2.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  Lowlands,  the  wife 
of  a  minister  is  designed  by  the  vulgar,  especially 
in  the  country,  S.    She  is  called  ^  Mistress. 
"  Although  Mr.  Keckle  had  been  buried  but  the 

week  before,  the  mistress,  as  a'  ministers'  wives  o' 
the  right  kind  should  be,  was  in  a  wholesome  state 
of  composity."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  296, 
To  MISTRYST,  v.  a.   1.  To  break  an  engage- 
mcnt  with.]  Add ; 

"  Feind  of  me  will  misiryst  you  for  a'  my  mother 
says."     Black  Dwarf,  chap.  4.  par.  2. 
^,  To  disappoint,  to  bring  into  confusion  by  dis- 
appointing, S. 

''  Fate  Macready  does  say,  that  they  are  sair  mu- 
trysted  yonder  in  their  Parliament-House  about  this 
rubbery."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  12. 

3.  To  alarm,  to  afTright ;  im{>lying  the  idea  of 
meeting  with  something  quite  oifFerent  from 
what  was  expected. 

— *'  Having  been  mw/ry*/crf— with  ae  bogle  the 
night  already^  I  was  dubious  o'  opening  the  gate  till 
I  had  gane  through  the  e'ening  worship."  Rob  Roy, 

ii.  94. 

It  is  used  in  this  sense  both  North  and  So.  of  S. 
MITCHELL,  s. 

Bot  menstrallis,  serving  man,  and  maid. 
Gat  Mitchell  in  an  auld  pocke  nueke. 
Leg,  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6tk  Cent.  p.  330. 
This  term  may  refer  to  some  old  proverbial  phrase 
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now  lost ;  or  is  perhaps  formed  from  Fr.  miche,  one 

who  finds  himself  duped.    V.  Dira. 

To  MYTH,  Myith,  v.  a.  1.  To  mark.]  Add  to 

etymon,  1.  8.  after— I  si.  mida^  locum  signo; 

—or  as  explained  by  Verelius,  coUimare,  to  look 
straight  at  the  mark. 

MITH,  Meith,  auof.  v.     Might.]  Add; 

Tho'  ye  had  spair'd 
The  task  to  me.  Pate  meith  na  been  a  laird. 

Ras^s  Helenare,  Invocation. 

Meith  is  also  used  in  Fife. 

^•"  My  father  an'  mither  meiih  hae  e'en  made  me 
a  monk,  or  a  little  bit  o'  a  friar,  o'  ony  colour."  Ten- 
nant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  90. 

^'  I  mith  maybe  speak  English  mysel',  and  I  dare- 
say I  could ;  but,  waes  me !  maist  naebody  here  wad 
understand  it  but  the  minister,  and  he  likes  the  Scots 
just  as  weeL"     Glenfergus,  i.  338. 

Cumb.  mud,  might  or  must  j  GL  Relph. 
MiTHXA,  might  not,  S.B. 

— "  It  mithna  be  amiss  to  try  Tibbie  Macreddie," 
&c.     Glenfergus,  iii.  51.     V.  Redo  handit. 
MYTH,  *.     Marrow,  Selkirks.     Hence, 
Mythie,  o^'.     Of  or  belonging  to  marrow ;  as, 

a  mythie  bane^  a  marrow-bone,  or  a  bone  full 

of  marrow,  ibid. 

Isl.  mdd,  lardum  pinguissimnm  balaenanun ;  C.B. 
mwyd'ion,  medulla ;  Boxhom. 
MITHER,  s.     A  mother,  S. 

Now  had  ye'r  tongue,  my  doughter  young. 
Replied  the  kindly  mither.    Herd^s  ColL  ii.  59. 
MiTHERLiE,  adf.     Motherly,  S. 
MiTHERLiNEss,  s.     Motheniuess,  S. 
MiTHEBs-PET,  s.     **  The  youngest  child  of  a 

family ;  the  mother*s  greatest  favourite ;"  S., 

Gall,  Encycl. 
MITHRATES,  s.  Expl.  "  the  heart  and  skirts 

of  a  bullock ;''  Ayrs. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Mithret,  q.  v. 

MITHRET,  s.     The  midriff,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  pure  A.S.  Mid-hrythe,  the  midriff  or  dia.* 
phragm. 

To  MITLE,  V.  a.    To  eat  away,  applied  to  the 

action  of  mites ;  Gall.,  Annand. 

"  When  siller  is  chynged  Qchanged^  it  is  said  to—* 
mile  AWSLj."    Gall.  Encyd. 

C.B.  mudawl,  belonging  to  a  removal,  moveable. 

MITTENS,  s.  pi.     1.  Woollen  gloves.]  Add; 
With  cloke,  and  hude,  I  dressit  me  bely  ve. 
With  dowbill  schone,  vadrmktanis  on  my  handis* 
•^My  mittanis  held  my  handis  weill  in  h«t. 

ILyndsajfs  Dreme. 
Although  the  term  is  immediately  from  the  Fr., 
perhaps  it  should  be  traced  to  Belg.  mouwifes,  half 
sleeves,  a  dimin.  from  mouw,  a  sleeve. 
3.  To  Claw  up  one^s  Mittens, 

1.  To  kill ;  applied  to  shooting  a  hare,  &c.  Fife ; 
also,  to  killing  a  man,  RozB. 
%  To  overturn,  ibid. 

''  Claw  up  their  mittins,  [[r.  mittens'},  gi^e  them  the 
finishing  stroke ;"  GL  Antiq. 

This  is  equivalent  to  luying  up  one's  mittens,  Aberd* 
But  the  direct  allusion  in  eitner  of  these  phrases  I  do 
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Yiot  perceive.    If  laying  up  signifies  that  there  should 
be  tio  more  use  for  mtttens,  the  wearer  being  dead ; 
claiving  up  would  admit  of  a  similar  sense,  by  tracing 
it  to  Teut.  kloufv^en  globare,  q.  rolling  them  up,  as 
one  does  when  a  piece  of  dress  is  laid  aside. 
PiN-MiTTEKs,  s.  pi,     WooUen  gloves  wrought 
upon  a  wooden  ptn,  by  males,  instead  of  the 
wires  used  by  women,  Teviotd.   CowherdB  and 
shepherds  are  particularly  expert  at  this  work. 
To  MITTLE,  V.  a.   To  hurt  or  wound.]  Add; 
**  Hand  ye'r  tongue,  ye  haverin'  taupie, — Pse  war- 
rant nae  ghaist  come  your  wye,  save  it  be  the  ghaist 
o'  the  stirk  that  ye  lat  get  itsel'  tniUled  the  ither  day." 
St  Kathleen,  iii.  2 IS.     Hence, 
MiTTiLAT,  s.     To  maJc  a  mUtikd  o"  one^  to  dis- 
able a  person  as  to  the  use  of  any  of  his  limbs, 
Aberd. 
MITTS,  s.  pi    The  same  with  Mittens^  S. 

'^  It  is  said  that  mii  is  the  original  word,  whence 
fmtten,  thto  phiral ;"  Johns.  I,  however,  observe  no- 
thing nearer  than  Belg.  moufvtjet, 

•  To  MIX,  V.  71.     To  change  colour ;  applied  to 

grain,  S. ;    synon.  Meing. 
MI  XT,  ^art.  pa.    1.  Disordered;  applied  to  one 

who  is  m  some  degree  ailing.  Banns. 
^  Denoting  partial  intoxication,  S.  muzzy,  lowE. 

MIXTIE-MAXTIE,MixiK.MAXiB,adt;.]^d* 
— Mixie-maxie  nations  meet 
Frae  yont  the  sea. 

D,  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  115. 
To  MIZZLE,  V.  a.     To  speckle,  S.B. 
MizzLiE,  MizLiE,  adf.'  1.  Synon. with  Mizzled, 

or  nearly  so,  Stratheam. 
2.  Variegated ;  applied  to  the  effect  of  fire  on  the 
limbs,  South  of  S. 
And  when  the  callans,  romping  thick. 

Did  croud  the  hearth  alang. 
Oft  have  I  blawn  the  danders  quick 
Their  ndsJie  shins  amang. 

A,  Scoit's  Poems,  p.  146. 
To  MOACH  (^utt.),  V.  n.  To  be  approaching  to  a 
state  of  putridity,     V.  under  Moch,  Mochib. 
MOA6RE,  s.     A  confusion,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  mug-^r,  turba,  colluvies ;  mogur  multitudo. 
MOAKIE,  s.     «  A  fondling  name  for  a  calf  f 
Clydes.,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  3^7. 
"  Three  ca's  an'  twa  queys  war  bramit ;  an'  it  was 
a  waesome  thing  to  hear  the  wee  bits  o'  saikless  moo* 
Hes  mainan'  in  the  deadthraws."     Ibid.  p.  503. 

KHian  mentions  mocke  as  old  Germ,  for  a  sow  that 
hath  had  pigs.  Cfi.  moch,  a  sow.  The  term  has  been 
traced  to  Moe,  v.  q.  v. ;  but  perhaps  it  is  rather  allied 
to  Germ,  muh^en  mugire.  Thus  the  designation  may 
have  arisen  from  its  cr^. 

MOCH,  MocHiE,  adj.  1.  Moist,  damp ;  applied 
to  animal  food,  corn  in  the  stack,  meal,  &c., 
S.    V.  quotation,  sense  2.  Hisp.  majo^  id-. 
2.  Read^  Thick,  close,  hazy;  as,  "  a  wocAif  day,^ 
S. ;  ift  hot  misty  iday.  Mdchj  adj.^  is  now  obsolete. 
Nae  sun  shines  there,  the  mochie  air 
Wi'  smuisteran'  rowks  stinks  vyld. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  327. 
*^  We  iftiy  of  the  Neither,  when  it  is  wami  and 
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moist,  that  it  is  mochy  weather;  and  of  every  thing 
else  in  a  similar  way,  that  it  is  mochy."  Gall.  £nc. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  tnochy  is  not  applied  to 
mist  indiscriminately ;  but  to  that  only  which  is  pro* 
duced  by  great  heat,  or  an  accompaniment  of  it,  when 
the  air  is  so  close  as  to  affect  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. This  is  originally  the  same  with  E.  matggy, 
which  Johnson  strangely  views  as  corrupted  from 
mucky.     Add,  as  sense 

S.  Applied  to  meat  when  it  begins  to  be  putrid, 
Lanarks. 

The  £.  word  Justy  nearly  expresses  the  idea  con<- 
veyed  by  mochy,  as  regarding  smdk 
To  MoACH,  MocH,  V.  n.     To  hegm  to  be  in  a 
state  approaching  to  putridity.  The  term  is  now 
generally  used  in  the  part.  pa.   MocKt  meat^  or 
^sh^  is  animal  food  in  a  state  of  incipient  cor- 
ruption, when  it  sends  forth  a  disagreeable,  al- 
though not  an  absolutely  foetid,  smell,  S. 
"  Upon  die  3d  of  October  in  the  afternoon  there 
fell  out  in  Murray  a  great  raiA,  dinging  on  night  and 
day  without  clearing  up  while  the  1 3th  of  October;— 
the  cohis  well  stacked  began  to  mooch  and  rot  till 
they  were  casten  over  again ;  lamentable  to  see,  and 
whereof  the  like  was  never  seen  before ;  doubtless 
a  prognostick  of  great  troubles  within  this  land." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  59* 

To  mooch  properly  respects  the  effect  of  dampness, 
as  accompanied  with  heat     IsL  mokk-^  muaere. 
MOCH  (gutt.),  s.    A  moth,  Aberd.   V.  MooH. 
Mochie,  adf.     Filled  with  moths,  ibid. 
Hence  the  proverbial  rhyme  ,- 

A  heap  of  hose  is  a  mochy  pose^ 
MOCKAGE,  s.     Mockery. 

— "  The  Prophet  doeth,  as  it  were  in  mockage,  pro* 
uoke  idolaters,  and  the  idoles  to  produce  for  them- 
selues  some  euident  testimonies  by  the  which  men 
might  be  assured  that  in  them  was  power.*'  Knox*s 
Ressoning  with  Croslraguell,  Prol.  ii.  a. 
MOCKRIFE,  adf.  Scornful,  Clydes. 
Loud  leuch  the  elf  wi'  mockrife  glee. 

An'  thrise  about  can  brade, 
Whill  a  gallant  man,  in  youdith's  blume. 
He  tase  afore  the  maid. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  327- 
MODERANCE,  s.     Moderation. 

"  Altho'.it  became  a  prince  to  be  revenged  on  re- 
bels, yet  he  would  use  such  moderance  herein  as  he 
could."     PiUcottie,  p.  79-  Duod.  Edit 
MODIE-BROD,  s.    V.  Mowdie-beod. 
MODGEL,  s.  A  noggin ;  "  iVe  gotten  my  mqd^ 

geh^  I  have  got  my  usual  quantity  of  drink. 
To  Tdk  one^s  Mod^l,  to  partake  of  a  social  ^lass ; 
sotnetitnes  denotmg  a  morning  dram,  Fife. 
Perhaps  from  L.B.  modxoUus,  a  term  latterly  used 
in  monasteries  to  denote  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor; 
as  much,  it  would  seem,  as  was  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  monks.    V.  Du  Cange.    This  provincial  term 
has  probably  been  borrowed  from  the  good  fathers 
belonging  to  some  religious  foundation. 
To  MOE,  V.  n.     To  cry  as  a  calf ;   Mue  being 
used  to  express  the  lowing  of  a  cow,  Clydes. 
V.  Mu£,  and  Moakie. 

MOEM,  s.     A  scrAp,  Galloway. 
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'^  Moenu,  scraps  of  any  things  such  as  moems  of 
curiosity.— 

Than  moems  o'  poems 

I  will  sing  unto  thee."        GalL  Encyct 

Apparently  a  corr.  contraction  of  Gael,  meomhrae* 
kan,  a  memorandum.  Teut.  moeme  signifies  an  aunt. 
Can  it  refer  to  scraps  of  nursery  tales  ?     C.B.  snym 
denotes  what  is  incipient 
MOGEN,  adf.    Apparently  signifying  commoD^ 

public ;  synon.  mein, 

'*  A  mogen  pot  never  played  well."  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  340. 

Su.G.  mage  multitudo. 
MOGGANS,  s.     2.  Hose  without  feet.]  Add; 

This  word  has  been  of  general  use;  for  Shaw  expl. 
Gael,  mogan  ^^  a  boot-hose."  He  renders  GalUgaskin 
by  the  same  term. 

MOGGANS,  s.pl     The  legs,  Roxb.    Hence, 
To  Mix  moggaks  teith  one,  to  be  joined  in  mar- 
riage ;  a  vulgar  phrase  used  in  Fife. 
MOGHIE,  ad^.     Having  masgots;  as  maghie 

mecLtj  animal  food  when  fly-blown,  Lanarks. 
MOY,  s,  A  certain  measure;  *^  Ane  mmf  of  salt.^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  16. 

"  Twenty  twa  woy*  of  gryt  salt."  Ibid.  A.  15S5, 
V.  16,  p.  693. 

Fr.  moge  is  '*  a  measure  containing  about  six  bush- 
^  ;"  Cotgr.  Muid  and  ntvy,  "  a  great  vessel,  or  mea- 
sure ;"  ibid.    O.Fr.  mogatif  a  tun.    Ir.  Gael,  mioch,  a 
bushel. 
MOICH  (gutt),  iuK.    Giving  the  idea  of  moist- 

ness  conjoined  witn  putridity ;  applied  to  taint- 
ed meat,  Ayrs.     V.  Moch,  adj. 
MoiCHNEss,  s.  Dampness  causing  corruption,  ib. 
Your  mother's  spence  it  pleases  me ; 
But  its  moichness  hurts  me  sairly.     Old  Ballad. 

To  MOIDER,  V.  a.    To  stupify  with  blows,  or 

in  whatever  other  way,  Lanarks.     Hence, 
MoiDERT,  part.  adf.   Dull,  stupid,  ibid.,  Dumfr. 

'^  What,  man  !  is  your  brain  sae  moiderl  you  canna 
see  that  ?"     Duncan's  S,  Country  Weaver,  p.  48. 

It  often  signifies,  rendered  stupid  from  too  intense 
thought,  or  musing  too  long  on  one  subject  GalL,  id. 

Allied,  perhaps,  to  Teut.  moede  lassus,  defessus, 
moed-en,  mued-en,  fatigare,  molestare,  inquietare.  IsL 
modur  defatigatus,  Alem.  muoder,  id. 

'^  One  whose  intellects  are  rendered  useless,  by 
being  in  the  habit  of  taking  spiritous  liquors  to  ex- 
cess, is  said  to  be  moidert"    Gall.  Encycl. 

According  to  this  explanation,  it  might  claim  affi- 
nity with  C.B.  muyd-wr,  a  soaker,  from  mwfd-arVf  to 
moisten,  to  steep. 

A.Bor.  moider,  bears  a  general  sense  perfectly  ana« 
logons.  "  To  puzzle,  perplex.  North."  Grose* 
Moytherd  is  expl.  "  Confounded,  tired  out.  Glouc."  id. 

MOYEN,  s.     2.  Interest]  Add  ; 

In  this  sense,  it  is  sometimes  obviously  distin- 
guished from  means, 

— "  Whatsomever  they  craved,  the  king  is  forced 
to  yield  unto  them,  and  leaves  his  true  subjects  wreck- 
ed in  means  and  moyan,  distressed,  and  under  great 
misery,  tyranny,  bloodshed,  and  oppression^  and  ilk 
ane  to  do  for  himself."     Spalding,  i  3S4» 

Add,  as  sense 
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4.  Temporal  substance,  property. 

— -''  That  Thomas  Fowllis  goldsmyth  and  Robert 
Jowsie  haif  not  onlie  deburst  the  maist  pairt  of  thair 
awin  m<n/ane  and  guidis  in  his  heinis  service,  hot  also 
hes  contractit  mony  gret  debtis  for  fumesing  his  ma- 
iestie — ^in  jowellis,  cley  thing,  reddy  mony,  and  vther 
necessaries," &c.  AcU Ja.VI.  1597,Ed.  1814>,p.  166. 

5.  Undue  means,  such  as  secret  influence,  bribery. 
Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  3.  48. 

MOIEEN,  8.  S{Mgnel,  Athamantameum,Perths. 

^'  Theatluunanta  meum  (spignel)  here  called  moiken 
or  muilciontt,  grows  in — the  forest  of  Clunie."  Stat 
Ace  P.  Clunie,  ix.  238. 

Its  proper  Gael .  name  is  muilcumn  ;  Lightfoot,  L 1 57* 
MOIL,  s.    Hard  and  constant  labour,  S. 
'Twas  then  a  bardie  to  his  labour  gade. 

Whose  daily  mot/  at  some  gay  distance  lay ; 
And  as  he  dander'd  o'er  the  frozen  glade. 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  a  winter  day. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  25. 

The  V,  is  used  in  £.,  but  not  the  noun.    Johns., 
gives  Fr.  mouill-er,  to  wet,  to  moisten,  as  the  origin^ 
But  it  seems  rather  allied  to  Sw.  mol-a,  laborare  du- 
riter;  Seren. 
MO YLIE,  *.    1 .  **  A  bullock  wanting  horns  ;*** 

Gall.  Encycl. 

Gael.  Ir.  maol,  ''bald,  blunt,  without  horns ;"  C.B. 
moel,  bald,  blunt,  moeUi,  to  make  bald.     Davies  re- 
fers to  Chald.  :)bD  malagy  depilare. 
%  **  A  mild  good-natured  person,  tame — even  to 

silliness,^  ibid. 

The  Ir.  and  GaeL  term  seems  to  admit  a  figurative 
sense  in  its  derivatives.  MaoUdgh-im,  to  become  dull 
or  stupid;  maol-aigeantach,  dull-witted,  stupid;  maoiU 
cA^a^acA,  tame,  gentle,  inactive.  These  are  analogous 
to  what  I  consider  as  the  secondary  sense  of  Moylie, 
MOYND,  s.     Apparently  used  for  mine, 

'*  Item,  ane  uther  peice  of  gold  of  the  moytd,  un« 
moltin."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  63. 
MOIST-BALL,  a  ball  for  holding  musk. 

"  Item  twa  tuthpikis  of  gold,  with  a  chenye,  a  perl 
6c  erepike,  a  moist  ball  of  gold,"  Sec  Inventories,  A. 
1488  p.  5.     V,  MuiST. 
To  MOISTIFY,  V.  a.    To  moisten,  Gl.  Shirr. ; 

a  low  word,  generally  used,  in  a  ludicrous  sense, 

in  regard  to  topers,  S. 
MOLLAN,  s.     ^^  A  long  straight  pole,  such  as 

fishermen  use  at  their  fisn-yards;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Mol  must  have  denoted  a  beam  in  Gael. ;  for  molr 
muiluin  is  'Hhe  beam  that  sets  a  mill  in  motion;"  Shaw. 
MOLLETS,  s.  vl.     1.  Fantastic  aurs,  Roxb. 
8.  Sly  winks,  ibid. 

This  might  almost  seem  to  be  q.  montlaits,  from  Mow 
an  antic  gesture,  and  Laits  manners,  q.  v.    It  may, 
however,  be  allied  to  Fr.  moUei,  delicate,  effeminate; 
moHetS,  delicacy,  effeminacy. 
MOLLIGRANT,  s.  The  act  of  whining.]  Add; 

MoUiffrimt;  Loth. 

Isl.  mogl,  refragrantium  obmurmuratio.  Mtdi  Ag^ 
nifies  cloudy,  gloomy.   Nokot  litit  mulin :  Vultu  tristi 
et  nubilo ;  Verel.    Perhaps  the  last  syllable  is  from. 
£.  grunt,  Sw.  grymt*a,  id. 
MOLLIGRUB,  Mullygrub,  *.]  Add; 

"  To  be  in  his  grubs  or  muUy  grubs,"  expL  by  Se^ 
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ren.  as  signiiying  to  be  melandudy.  Grub  primarily 
denotes  a  worm  or  maggot;  hence  transferred  to  the 
imagination  or  humour. 

MOLL-oN-THE-COALSt  s.    A  gloomj-minded 
person,  Ayrs. 

''  As  for  our  Meg^  thy  mother^  she  was  ay  one  of 
your  MoU''On'-th€''Coals,  a  sigher  of  sadness^  and  I'm 
none  surprised  to  see  her  in  the  hjrpondoricals."  The 
Entail^  iii.  76. 

This  is  merely  a  silly  play  on  the£.  word  melancholy. 
To  MOLLUP,  MoLLOP,  v.n.  To  toss  the  head 
in  a  haughty  or  disdainful  way,  Teviotd. 
'^  Miss  Peggy  I  Snuffs  o'  tobacco  1  Meg's  good 
enough.^I'm  nane  o'  your  moUoping,  precise  flaga^- 
ries^  that  want  to  be  miss'd>  an'  beckil^  an'  booed  to." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  iL  l6l. 

llie  term  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  a  trouble- 
some or  unmanageable  horse^  who  is  still  tossing  up 
his  head.  Teut.  tmiyl,  the  mouthy  also  a  halter^  or 
bit,  and  op  up;  muylen,  proboscidem  extendere;  mug* 
len  op  iemanden,  simultates  habere  cum  aliqua 
MOLOSS,  adf.  Loose,  dissolute  in  conduct,  Ayrs. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  the  same  with  Molash'd,  a  low 
word  used  in  the  west  of  S.,  signifying  that  one  is 
intoxicated,  from  £.  molasK*. 
MOLUCCA  NUT,  used  as  a  charm  in  the 
Western  Islands. 

"  There  is  variety  otnuU  call'd  MoUuka,  Bomeof 
mrhich  are  used  as  amulets  against  witchcraft,  or  an 
evil  eye,  particularly  the  white  one :  and  upon  this 
account  they  are  wore  about  children's  necks,  and  if 
any  evil  is  intended  to  them,  they  say  the  nut  changes 
into  a  black  colour.  That  they  did  change  colour  I 
found  true  by  my  own  observation,  but  cannot  be 
positive  as  to  the  cause  of  it. 

''  Malcom  Campbell,  Steward  of  Harries,  told  me, 
that  some  weeks  before  my  arrival  there,  all  his  cows 
gave  blood  instead  of  milk,  for  several  days  together: 
one  of  the  neighbours  told  his  wife  that  this  must  be 
witchcraft,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  remove  it,  if  she 
would  but  take  the  white  nut,  called  the  Virgin 
Mary's  nut,  and  lay  it  in  the  pail  into  which  she  was 
to  nulk  the  cows.— -Having  milk'd  one  cow  into  the 
pail  with  the  nut  in  it,  the  milk  was  all  blood,  and 
the  nut  chang'd  its  colour  into  dark  brown :  she  us'd 
the  nut  again,  and  all  the  cows  gave  pure  good  milk, 
which  they  ascribe  to  the  virtue  of  the  nut."  Mar- 
tin's West.  Isl.  p.  SB,  39.  y.  Crospunk. 
♦  MOMENT,  s.  A  second  of  time,  S. 
MOND,  s.  The  technical  or  heraldic  term  used 
to  denote  the  globe  that  surmounts  an  imperial 
crown. 

"  Our  crown  of  Scotland,  since  King  James  the 
Sixth  went  to  England,  has  been  ignorantly  repre* 
sented  by  herauld  painters,  engravers^  and  other 
tradesmen,  after  the  form  of  the  crown  of  England 
with  crosses  patee,  whereas  there  is  not  one,  but  that 
which  tops  the  mond,  but  all  crosses  floree,  such  as 
we  see  on  our  old  coins,  and  these  which  top  our  old 
churches."    Inventories,  p.  337* 

'*  The  imperial  mond,  or  globe,  though  an  ensign 
of  sovereignty,  as  well  as  the  imperial  crown,  is  car- 
ried as  an  armorial  distinguishing  figure  by  Lamont, 
or  Laroond,  of  that  Dk,  as  relative  to  the  name." 
Nisbet's  Heraldry,  i.  418. 
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Fr.  moude,  the  world,  the  universe.  Terme  de 
Blason  se  dit  d'une  boule,  ou  representation  du 
monde,  &c.     Diet  Trev. 

MONE,  s.    Money ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

MONE,*.  Mane.]  Instead  of— This  is  used,  &c. 
Eeadj  Not  used  rhythmi  causa,  as  I  at  first  sup* 
posed  'j.  but  evidently  allied  to  Isl.  moerif  juba 
equina. 
MONE,  s.  The  Moon.!  Jdd^  after  1. 10 ; 

In  O.E.  the  orthography  was  the  same.  **  Mane. 
Luna."     Prompt  Parv. 

Insert,  col.  2. 1.  30,  before — ^V.  Bruoh  ; 
In  Renfrews.,  however,  as  I  am  informed,  the  idea 
is  inverted. 

Same  coL  after  1.  46,  insert ; 
It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  permanent  influence  of 
superstition,  and  of  the  affinity  of  nations  that  have 
been  separated  for  thirteen  centuries,  that  the  very 
same  idea  is  still  retained  among  the  native  Irish. 

*^  Next  to  the  sun  was  the  moon,  which  the  Irish 
undoubtedly  adored.    Some  remains  of  this  worship 
may  be  traced  even  at  this  day;  as  particularly 
borrowing,  if  they  should  not  have  it  alK>ut  them,  t^ 
piece  of  silver  on  the  first  night  of  a  new  moon, 
as  an  omen  of  plenty  during  the  month  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  saying  in  Irish,  '  As  you  have  found  us 
in  peace  and  prosperity,  so  leave  us  in  grace  and 
mercy."    O'Halloran's  Hist  IreL  i.  113. 
Col.  3.  after  1.  10,  insert; 
In  Renfrewshire,  if  a  man's  house  be  burnt  during 
the  wane  of  the  moon,  it  is  deemed  unlucky.     If  the 
same  misfortune  take  place  when  the  moon  is  waxing, 
it  is  viewed  as  a  presage  of  prosperity.   In  Orkney, 
also,  it  is  reckoned  unlucky  to  Jlit,  or  to  remove  from 
one  habitation  to  another,  during  the  waning  of  the 
moon.  To  secure  a  prosperous  change  of  habitation, 
indeed,  popular  superstition  requires  the  concurrence 
of  three  circumstances ;  that  the  moon  be  waxing, 
that  the  tide  be  flowing,  and  that  the  wind  blow  on 
the  back  of  the  person  who  removes.     Of  such  im« 
portance  is  the  last  circumstance,  that,  even  when 
there  is  a  concurrence  of  the  other  two,  some  people, 
rather  than^V  with  an  adverse  wind,  will  make  the 
circuit  of  a  whole  island,  in  order  to  gain,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  prosperous  breeze. 
Col.  4.  after  L  20,  insert ; 
It  appears  that  theancient  Irishsworeby  thisplanet 
"  When  Ugaine  the  Great  pre  vaQed  on  the  national 
estates  to  swear  allegiance  to  himself  and  to  his  poste- 
rity, in  exclusion  of  the  other  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  the  oath  they  took  was — ^  By  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stars.'  The  same  was  taken  to  Tuathal  and 
his  issue ;  and  it  was  '  by  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,' 
that  Loagaire  vowed  to  exonerate  the  province  of 
Leinster  from  an  heavy  tribute,  long  paid  by  them." 
O'Halloran's  Hist  Irel.  i.  113,  114. 

Same  col.  after  V.  Yerdfast,  1. 2 1  from  bot  insert; 
The  same  custom,  with  some  slight  variation,  was 
formerly,  at  least,  observed  in  England.  Aubrey, 
whose  mind  must  have  been  deeply  imbued  with  su- 
perstition, with  great  gravity  relates  the  virtue  of 
this  magical  rite.  Speaking  of  the  various  modes 
of  obtaining  information  as  to  one's  future  lot  in 
wedlock,  he  says : 

"  Another  way  is,  to  charm  the  moon  thus :    At 
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the  fiT$t  appearance  of  the  newmoon  after  new-year't 
day,  go  out  in  the  evening,  and  stand  over  the  spars 
of  a  gate  or  stile,  looking  on  the  moon,  and  say,, 
All  hail  to  the  Moon,  aU  hail  to  thee  ! 
I  pri^thee,  good  Moon,  reveal  to  me. 
This  night  who  my  husband  {wife)  must  be. 
<'  You  must  presently  after  go  to  bed. 
*'  I  knew  two  gentlewomen  that  did  thus  when 
they  were  young  maids,  and  they  had  dreams  of 
those  that  married  them."     Miscellanies,  p.  138. 
MoNETH,  s,  A  month.]  Insert,  at  the  end  of  the 

article ; 

The  passagereferredtpis  thus  rendered  by  Creech: 
But  now  I'll  charm  him ;  Moon  !  shine  bright  and 
To  thee  I  will  direct  my  secret  prayer  ;  (dear, 

To  thee,  and  Hecate,  whom  dogs,  do  dread. 
When  stain'd  with  gore,  she  stalks  amidst  the  dqad. 
Now,  now,  I  strew  the  flow'r  ;  Moon,  yoU  can  how 
E'en  Rhadamanth,  and  all  that's  fierce  below. 

The  following  address  to  this  luminary  forms  the 
chorus  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  pastoral : 

Tell,  sacred  Moon,  what  first  did  raise  my  flame. 

And  whence  my  pain,  apd  whence  my  passion  came. 

IdyUiums,  p.  11,  15. 
MONYCORDIS,  s,  pi  A  musical  instrument] 

Add; 

This  is  also  written  Mamcords. 

"  I  have  a  gentlewoman  here— that  sometimes 
brings  you  fresh  to  my  memory,  by  playing  on  the 
mamcords  such  lessons  as  I  have  oft  heard  from  you." 
Lett,  to  John  Forbes,  CuUoden  Papers,  p.  11. 

Du  Cange  defines  L.B.  monochordum,  Instrumentum 
musicum,  quod  unica  chorda  constat.  Nostris  vulgo, 
Manicordion.  By  Cotgr.  manicordwn  is  said  to  be  "  an 
old-pfashioned  claricord." 

The  authors  of  Diet  Trevoux  say  that  Du  Cange 
is  mistaken,  as  this  instrument  has  seventy  cords^ 
although  Scaliger  reduces  the  number  to  thirty-five. 
It  is  in  form  of  a  spinet ;  and  its  strings  are  covered 
with  scarlet  cloth,  to  d^en  and  soften  the  sound. 
Hence  it  is  denominated  in  Fr.  Spinette  sourde  or 
muetU,  It  is  especially  used  by  nuns,  who  are  learning 
to  play,  and  are  afraid  of  disturbing  the  silence  of  the 

dormitojy,  ,     ,,      -     ^    , 

MONYFEET.     "  Jock  w¥  the  Monyfeet^  the 

more  common  name  of  the  Centipede,  S.  In 
Ayrs.  ite  sex  is  changed,  it  being  called  Jevmy 
with  the  Mcmyfeet ;  and  also  in  Roxb.,  where  it 
is  Moffgie  Monyfeet 

"  The  worm — the  worm  is  my  bonny  bridegroom, 
and  Jenny  with  the  manyfeet  my  bridal-maid.  The 
mill-dam  waters  the  wine  o*  the  wedding,  and  the 
clay  and  the  clod  shall  be  my  bedding.''  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  p.  Sll. 

In  Angus,  also,  it  is  viewed  as  of  the  feminine 
gender,  being  called  Maggie  wi'  the  Monyfeet. 
MONY  LANG.     This  mony  lang,  lor  a  long 

time  past,  S.B. 

"  You  took  up  the  tune  fbr  him,  and  sung  sae  weel 
that  there  has  na  been  the  like  o't  i'  the  kirk  of 
Knockfergus  this  mony  lang-^may  be  never."  Glen- 
fergus,  i.  34:6, 
>f  ONIPLIES,  s.  pi    1.  That  part  of  the  tripe, 

5cc.]  Add;  > 
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2.  Coarsely  and  vul^rly  applied,  in*  a  ludicrous 

sense,  to  the  intestines  oi  man,  S. 
It  temper'd  weel  our  moniplies, 
Ca'd  ripples  frae  our  backs. . 

Taylor^s  S.  Poems,  p.  145. 
MONKRIE,  MuKKRiE,  s*    A  monastic  foun- 
dation or  establishment. 

— ''  Be  diuerss  actis  of  Parliament  maid  of  befiiir 
concerning  the  reformatioun  of  religioun  within  thia^ 
realme,  the  monkreis  ar  altogidder  abolishit,  and  thair 
places  and  abbayis  ar  for  the  maist  pairt  left  waist,'' 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  276. 

Here  the  places,  and  abbayis  are  distinguished  from 
monkreis^. 

*^  He  that  said.  Pray  continually,  the  same  said.  Go 
labour  and  win  thy  living,  otherwise  thou  shalt  not 
eat.  Away  with  Munkries  and  Nunries."  Rollock 
on  1  Thes.  p.  507. 

Johns,  restricts  the  E..  word  monkery  to  ''  the  mo- 
nastick  life."  The  word  is  evidently  formed  of  AJS. 
mon^c or fniinucmonachus>  and  rice  munus, dominium. 
MONONDAY,  Monanday,  s.     Monday,  S.J 

Add;  before — V.  Moi^E. 

Some,  who  might  well  be  supposed  more«nlight-^ 
ened,  will  not  give  away  money  on  this  day  of  the 
week,  or  on  the  first  day  of  the  Moon. 

The  idea  is  completely  inverted  in  Ireland,  Mon« 
day  being  accounted  the  most  lucky  day  in  the  week. 

"  No  great  undertaking  can  be  auspiciously  com- 
menced in  Ireland  on  any  morning  but  Monday  morn' 
ingi  *  O-,  please  God  we  live  till  Monday  morning, 
we'll  set  the  slater  to  mend  the  roof  of  the- house- 
On  Monday  morning  we'll  fall  to  and  cut  the  turf-— > 
On  Monday  morning  we'll  see  and  begin  mowing," 
&c.  Edgeworth's  Castle  Rackrent,  Gl.  185^ 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  relique  of  the  ancient  pagan 
worship  of  the  Moon  in  Ireland.    V.  M0NE4 
MONSTOUR,  MuNfrTODB,  s.    A  muster. 

"  It  is  thoycht  necessare  that  wapenschawingis  be- 
maid — at  sic  day  or  dayis  and  place  as  sail  pleiss  the 
schireff  &c.  till  assigne  eftir  the  quantite  of  the  schire,. 
gif  the  monstouris  can  nocht  be  all  tane  in  one  day. 
And  at  the  said  munstouris  be  tane  be  the  schireff." 
Acts Ja.V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  362.    V.  Laip  socnday. 

Monstouris,  in  both  instances,  in  Ed.  1 5&6,  fol.  130, 
b.  The  reading  of  the  MS.  had  been  viewed  as  an 
error.  But  it  is  evidently  from  Fr.  monstre,  id.  L.B. 
monstrum,  miiitumrecensio;  monstr^are,  milites  cen- 
sere,  Matth.  Paris,  1S5S ;  from  the  primary  sense  of 
the  V.  in  Lat,  to  shew,  to  exhibit. 
MONSTRANCE,  s.     Perhaps  shew,  display. 

"  Ane  greit  monstrance  of  sylver."  Aberd.  Reg. 

O.Fr.  monstrance  is  used  in  the  sense  of  preuve, 
exhibition;  Roquefort* 
MONTH,  MoiTNTH>  s.     1>  A  mountain  J  Add; 

C.B^  mynyth,  mynydd,  id.     The  latter  is  also  the 
Armorio  form  of  the  word. 
MoNTHis  Boan,  the  rid^e  of  a  mountain.  V..BoaD. 
MOO,  s.     The  act  of  lowing,  S. 

Like  poor  Italian  piper,  douf  and  dry. 

Thou  rangest  o'er  thy  food,  among  the  queys, 

A'  fearless  o'  thy  moo,  or  cap'ring  tail. 

Davidson's  Seasons, 'p.  4i6.    V«.Mufi« 
MOO,  s.     The  mouth,  Galloway. 
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But  Jock  tiie  bill  dispers'd  the  tribe  ; 
He  smell'd  her  tnoo  and  smirked. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  49.     V.  Mow, 
MOODIE,  adf.     Gallant,  courageous, 
O  mony  were  the  moodie  men 
Lay  gasping  on  the  green. 

Ballad  of  Captain  Carre. 

V.MoDY,  MuDY,  adj.^aenBQ  1. 
MOODIE-HILL,  s,     A  mole-hill. 

He  has  pitched  his  sword  in  a  moodie-hill, 

And  he  has  leap'd  twenty  lang  feet  and  three. 
And  on  his  ain  sword's  point  he  lap. 
And  dead  upon  the  ground  fell  he. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  103.  V.  Moudie. 
MOOL,  s.  A  slipper ;  Spalding.  V.  Mullis. 
To  MOOLAT,  MooLET,  v.  n.     To  whine,  to 

murmur,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  with  Chirm.  Hence, 
Mooi.¥^Tiv 9  part.  pr.    Whining,  ibid. 

Perhaps  radically  allied  to  Teat.  muyUen,  mutire, 
mussitare,  cum  indignatione  et  stomacho,  (Kilian)  ; 
whence  muylaert  mussitator.  The  root  is  muyl,  the 
mouth  or  snout;  for  the  v.  primarily  signifies,  to  push 
out  the  mouth,  to  pout.  Isl.  muli,  however,  and  Sw. 
muUt,  signify  cloudy,  and  metepb.  sad,  especially  as 
applied  to  a  sorrowful  countenance. 
MOOLIE-HEELS,  chilblains,  S. ;  from  MuleSy 
s.  pi.  used  in  the  same  sense. 
**  Mooltie-heels,  a  kind  of  chilblain  troublesome  to 
the  heels  in  frosty  weather."  Gall.Encycl.  V.  Mules. 

MOOLLIE  PUDDING,  a  school-game,  Gall. 
"  MooUie  Pudding. — One  has  to  run  with  the  hands 
locked,  and  taen  Qi.  e.  lay  hk  hands  on  the  heads  of] 
the  others."     Gall.  Eneycl. 
MOONLIGHT-FLITTING,  a  decampment 
by  night,  in  the  way  of  carrying  off  one's  goods 
or  furniture,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from 
one^s  creditors,  or  from  arrestment,  S. 
'*'  Conscious  of  possessing  some  secrets  connected 
with  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality,  which,  he 
was  well  aware,  if  disclosed,  would  render  his  present 
situation  no  longer  tenable,  he  made,  what  is  termed, 
a  moon-light  fitting.'*  Campbell,  ii.  1.  V.  Flit,  v.  n. 

MOONOG,  s.     "  A  name  for  the  cranberry  or 
crawberry  ;*"  Gall.  Eneycl. 
C.B.  mwnwg  denotes  that  which  shoots  out  as  a 
spire.     But  I  scarcely  think  that  this  can  apply. 
MOORAT,  MooRiT,  adj.  Expl.  **  brownish  co- 
lour in  wool,^  Shetl. 

"  They  [the  sheep]  are  of  different  colours ;  as 
white,  grey,  black,  speckled,  and  of  a  dusky  brown 
called  mooriU"     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  210. 

Evidently  from  Isl.  moraud-r,  badius,  ferrugineus, 
i.e.  "brown  mingled  with  black  and  red;"  Nigro- 
purpureus,  sufFuscus,  Verel.  This  is  the  colour  called 
rmirrei/  in  E.,  in  Fr.  moree,  darkly  red.  Johns,  views 
Moro,  a  Moor,  as  the  root.  But  Ihre  gives  morroed 
as  the  Su.G.  term,  color  subfuscus,  qualis  esse  solet 
terrae  paludosae,  quae  ad  pingendum  vulgo  adhibe- 
tur.  It  is  sometimes  written  roedmorug.  It  is  evi- 
dently from  Su.G.  Isl.  mor,  thus  defined  by  Verelius ; 
Tferrae  quaedam  species,  unde  color  quidam  suffusus 
fsuffuscus]  conficitur  ad  tingendum  pannum. 
MOORAWAV,*.  A  thick  shower  of  snow,  Shetl 
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MOOR-GRASS,  a.  Potentilla  anserina.)  Add ; 
It  has  the  same  name  in  Upland  as  in  £.,  stlveroert* 

V.  Mt7RRICK. 

MOOR-ILL,  s,     A  disease  of  black  cattle.    V. 

MdlR-ILL. 

MOORS.    Brown  Man  of  the  Mows.    V.  under 

Brown.]  Add; 

*'  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Moors  is  generally  re- 
presented as  bewitching  the  sheep,  causing  the  ewes 
to  keb,  that  is,  to  cast  their  lambs,  or  seen  loosening 
the  impending  wreath  of  snow  to  precipitate  its  weight 
on  such  as  take  shelter,  during  the  storm,  under  the 
bank  of  a  torrent,"  &c.  Concluding  paragraph  of  the 
Black  Dwarf. 

MOOSEWEB,  Mouse  WEB,  8.  1.  The  gossamer, 

&c.  S.]  Add; 

The  Swedes  call  a  cobweb  dwaergsnaet,  from 
drvaerg,  whence  apparently  S.  droich,  a  species  of 
malevolent  fairy  or  demon;  very  ingenious,  and  sup- 
posed often  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  spider, 
and  to  form  these  nets.  The  peasants  of  that  country 
say,  Jorden  naetjar  sig,  *'  the  earth  covers  itself  with 
a  net,"  when  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  is  co- 
vered with  moose-webs,  which,  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved, indicates  the  seed-time.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Naet. 
2.  Denoting  a  spider^s  web,  S.J  Add ; 

"  It's  a  fell  accident ;  but  if  I  might  gie  my  ad- 
vice, an'  I  sud  hae  some  experience,  seeing  the  fa- 
mily I  hae  bom  an'  brought  to  man's  estate,  I  wad 
just  pit  a  bit  mouseweb  tilVt.  It  was  ay  what  I  used 
when  ony  of  the  bairns  gat  broken  brows."  Saxon 
and  Gael.  iii.  80. 

The  term  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  version  of  Psa. 
Ixxxi.  in  the  description  of  idols. 

They  haue  hands  can  nouther  feill  nor  grop. 

Their  fundyit  feete  can  nouther  gang  nor  loupe. 

They  can  pronounce  no  voyce  furth  of  their  throts. 

They  are  ouergane  with  muse-nfobs  and  motes. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.  i.  1 02. 
MoosE-wEBB^D,  od/.    Covered  with  spider^s  webs. 

I  was  musin'  i'  my  mind, — 

Wi'  a  toom  pouch,  an'  plenishih  but  mean. 
In  a  wee  hut  mouse-weob'd,  an'  far  frae  clean. 

Taylor^s  Scots  Poems,  p.  3. 
MOOTHLYE,  adv.     Softly,  Ettr.  For. 

— "  1  harde  ane  chylde  unhaspe  thilke  sneck,  as 
moothlye  as  ane  snail  quhan  scho  gaungs  snowking 
owir  thilke  drowkyt  swaird."  Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii,  41. 
V.  MuiTH. 
MOOTIE,  adj.   Parsimonious,  niggardly.  Loth. 

This,  I  suspect,  has  the  same  origin  with  MatUit. 

V.  MouT,  V. 

MOOTIT-LIKE,  adj.  Puny,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  declension  in  size,  S. 
'^  I  thought  I  saw  ye  lying  in  a  lonesome  place, 
an'  no  ane  in  the  wide  world  to  help  or  heed  ye,  till 
there  was  a  poor  bit  black  mootit-Uke  corby  came 
down  frae  the  hills  an'  fed  ye.'*  Brownie  of  Bods- 
bock,  ii.  134. 

Corr.  from  E.  Moult,  to  cast  the  feathers. 

To  MOOTLE,  i;.  a.  To  nibble,  to  fritter  away. 
Thus  a  child  is  said  to  mootle  ifspiece.  Loth., 
Roxb* 
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Evidently  a  dimin.  firom  Maul,  v»,  q.  v. ;  although 
it  has  been  deduced  from  Lat.  tnutil^^re, 
MOPPAT,  J.  An  instrument  for  cleaning  or  yfeU 
ting  the  inner  side  of  a  cannon, 
*'  Item,  nyne  moppatis  mountit^  all  serving  to  8in« 
drie  peceis."     Inventories^  A.  1566^  p.  l68. 

E.  mop,  Lat  mappa. 
MORAY  COACH,  a  cart,  Banff's.;  a  cant  term, 
used  in  ridicule  of  a  neighbouring  county ;  like 
the  phrase,  a  Tyburn  Coach, 
MORGAN-STERNE,  s.  A  warlike  instrument 
formerly  used  by  those  who  were  besieged  in 
defending  themselves  against  their  assailants. 
^  The  Dutch  one  morning  taunting  us^  said^  they 
did  heare^  there  was  a  ship  come  from  Denmarke  to 
us^  laden  with  tobacco  and  pipes ;  one  of  our  sQul* 
diers  shewing  them  over  the  worke  a  morgan  Heme, 
made  of  a  large  stocke  banded  with  iron  like  the  shaft 
of  a  halbert^  with  a  round  globe  at  the  end  with 
crosse  iron  pikes^  saith^  Here  is  one  of  the  tobacco 
pipes>  wherewith  we  will  beate  out  your  braines^ 
when  ye  intend  to  storme  us."     Monro's  Exped.  P. 
I.  p.  65, 

Su.G.  Dan.  morgert'Slieme,  literally  the  morning* 
star ;  but  the  Teut.  synon.  morgken'Sierre  is  not  only 
expl.  Lucifer^  but  also  clava  aculeata;  Kilian.  Belg. 
morgenstar,  a  club  or  cudgel  with  pricks ;  Sewel. 
This  is  obviously  a  figurative^  and  partly  a  ludicrous, 
use  of  the  term. 

MORGOZ'D,  part  adj.     Confused,  Galloway. 
''  Any  thing  put  into  disorder^  so  that  it  cannot  be 
righted^  is  said  to  be  morgoz'd"     Gall.  Encycl. 

Perhaps  originally  a  sea  term.  C.B.  morgaseg,  a 
breaker  in  the  sea.  This  seems  to  be  a  figurative 
word^  being  traced  to  mor  sea,  and  caseg  a  mare,  q. 
a  seaprider.  Mawrgets-iafi  is  to  try  greatly ;  marvr^ 
gfvyz,  a  great  fall.  It  may  be  allied,  however,  to  Gael. 
morcAtttf  pomp ;  because  of  the  disorder  often  caused 
by  a  great  display  of  grandeur. 
MORGUE,  s,  A  solemn  face,  an  imposinglook,  Fr. 
'^  Finding  the  ennemie  efironted,  tneir  heartes  may 
bee,  thereupon,  so  farre  stayed,  as  to  stande  and  per- 
ceave  that  all  Uiis  supercilious  shewe  of  a  fierce  as« 
sault  is  but  a  vaine  and  weakly  backed  bravado, 
which,  to  offer  vs  with  a  newe  and  high  morgue,  our 
adversaries  have  newlie  bene  animated  by  their  late 
supplement  of  freshe  forces  from  beyond  sea."  For- 
bes's  Defence,  p.  65. 
MORIANE,.ad;.     Black,  swarthy,  &c.] 

Instead  of — It  is  probably  a  contraction  of  Lat 
MaurUanus,  a  Moor,  Read, — Fr.  morien,  id.  Armor. 
tnauryan,  moriein ;  ^om  Lat,  &c. 
*  MORNING,  8,     1.  The  designation  given  to 
a  glass  of  spirits  taken  before  breakfast,  not  on- 
ly in  the  Highlands,  but  by  many  Lowlanders, 
who  pretend  that  this  shocking  custom  is  ne- 
cessary to  whet  their  appetite,  S. 
'*  Of  this  he  took  a  copious  dram,  observing,  he 
had  already  taken  his mommg  with  Donald  Bean  Lean, 
before  his  departure."     Waverley,  i.  269. 

^*  Having  declined  Mrs.  Flockhart's  compliment 
of  a  morning,  i.  e.  a  matutinal  dram,  being  probably 
the  only  man  in  the  Chevalier's  army  by  whom  such 
a  courtesy  would  have  been  rejected,  he  made  his 
adieus,  and  departed  with  Galium."     Ibid.  ii.  3S0. 
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*'  Morning,  morning  dram  ;'*  GL  Antiq« 

2.  A  slight  repast  taken  at  rising,  some  hours  be- 
fore what  is  called  breakfast,  Dumfr. 

MORNING  GIFT,  the  gift  conferred  by  a  hus- 
band, &c.]  Add; 
In  the  Records,  the  reading  i^Moroming  Gift,  Acts, 

Ed.  1814,  p.  S65,     V.  MoRowiNo. 

MORN  I'E-MORNING,  the  mom  after  day. 
light  breaks.  Gall. 
"  Mom  ^e-moming,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  begins 

not  until  near  eight  o'clock."    Gall.  Encycl. 

To  MORROCH,  v.  a.     To  soil,  Galloway. 
"  When  any  thing  is  trampled  in  a  gutter,  we  say 

it  is  morroch'd."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  C.B.  nuUhrach,  a  laying  flat ;  a 

trampling  down;  from  mathr'-u,  to  trample,  to  tread. 

MORROW,  8.  A  companion ;  or  one  thing  which 
matches  another,  Shetl.     V.  Marrow. 

MORSING-HORN,  8,  A  flask  for  holding  pow- 
der, or  a  priming  horn. 
— -''  In  sua  far  as  is  possible,  that  all  the  thre  hun« 

drethe  men  be  hagbutteris  furnischit  with  powdir, 

flask,  mor8%ng-hom%s,  and  all  uthir  geir  belanging  thair- 

to."  Sed*.  Counc.  A.  1552,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  67. 

Buff-coats,  all  frounced  and  broidered  o'er. 

And  morsing'konu*  and  scarfs  they  wore. 

*  Powder-flasks.     Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrd,  p.  1 15. 

MORSING  POULDER,   apparently  powder 
used  for  priming. 
**  Item  sex  barrellis  of  morsing  poulder,"    Inven* 

tones,  A.  1 566,  p.  1 7 1  •    ''  Sex  barrellis  of  culvering 

poulder"  are  mentioned  immediately  before. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  this  kind  of  powder  was 

first  used  in  mortars ;  as  Germ,  morser  denotes  that 

description  of  artillery  which  is  thus  denominated  ? 

MORT,  8.     The  skin  of  a  sheep  or  lamb  which 
dies ;  pron.  murt,  Roxb. 
"  Morts  are  the  skins  of  sheep  or  lambs  which 

die."     Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  N.  p.  259. 

MoRT-woo,  8,   Wool  of  such  skins,  ibid. 

MORTAGE,  8,  A  particular  mode  of  giving 
pledges;  also  denominated  Deid  Wad,  V. 
Wad,  8, 

•  MORTAL,  adg.     Dead  drunk,  S. 

MORTAR-STONE,  8,  A  stone  formerly  used 
for  preparing  barley,  by  separating  it  from  the 
husks ;  as  serving  the  same  purpose  with  a  moT'^ 
tar  in  which  substances  are  beaten,  S. 

MoRTERSHESK,  8,  That  species  of  glanders,  &c.] 
Add; 
And  now  he's  tane  the  mortersheen. 
See  how  he  runs  at  nose  and  een. 
He'll  poison  a'  thing  there  that's  green.— • 
The  Old  Horse,  Dufs  Poems,  p.  S6. 
— '^  The  other  two  regiments — was  scattered  here 

and  there,  and  m^ny  of  the  horses  dead  in  the  morte* 

chten."     Spalding,  ii.  275. 

This  is  otherwise  spelled  mord  de  ctuen, 

*^  Driuncaime  reported  the  debate  betwixt  Mr. 

James  Home  and  James  Strahan,  anent  the  horse  in« 

fected  with  the  mord  de  chien/*  Fountainhall,  i.  406. 
Fr.  mart  aux  chiens,  a  carcase  for  the  dogs ;  firom 

the  hopeless  nature  of  this  disease  } 

MORTFUNDYIT,  par^. /7a.]  Add; 
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The  O.E.  V,  18  evidently  the  same.  "  1  tnorfonde, 
as  a  horse  dothe  that  wexeth  styffe  by  taking  of  a 
sodayne  colde:  Je  me  morfons, — Je  morfondis.  And 
you  morfimdt  your  horse,  he  wyll  be  the  worse  while 
he  lyueth  after ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  304,  a.  V.alsoF. 
S73  in  /  ttaruefor  colde.  He  derives  the  last  part  of 
the  word  ftorafond-re  to  melt.  Morfondre  is  still  used 
in  Fr.  in  the  sense  given  above :  and  as  there  is  no 
evidence  of  a  different  orthography,  it  seems  doubt- 
ful whether  the  first  syllable  has  been  originally  mart, 
q.  dead. 

MORTH  o'  CAULD.    «  Those  who  receive  a 

severe  cold,  get  what  is  termed  a  morth  6*  could; 

which  means,  their  death  from  cold  C  GalL  £nc. 

Fr.  mort,  death,  or  C.B.  marwyd  dying,  marih-afit 

to  become  dead. 

MORT-HEAD,  *.  1.  A  death's  head,  S. 
2.  A  large  turnip  excavated,  with  the  representa- 
tion of  a  face  cut  through  the  side,  and  a  lighted 
candle  put  within.  This  is  carried  about  under 
night,  Dy  mischievous  boys,  as  an  object  of 
terror,  S. 
MoRTiFiCATioK,  9,  1 .  The  act  of  giving  in  mort- 
main, S.]  Add; 

English  visitorshave  sometimes  been  much  puesled 
by  the  use  of  this  term,  so  different  from  that  with 
which  they  have  been  acquainted. 

"  We  have  lately  got  a  mortification  here/  said  a 
northern  burgess  to  a  gentleman  from  England.  '  I 
am  very  sorry  for  it,'  replied  the  Engli«hman.— -The 
other  stared,  and  added,  *  Yes,  a  very  considerable 
mortification  ;  an  old  miser  died  the  other  day,  and 
left  us  ten  thousand  pounds  to  build  an  hospital.' 
'  And  caU  you  that  a  mortification  ?'  said  the  stran- 
ger.—' Yes,'  replied  the  Scotchman,  '  and  we  think 
it  a  very  great  one.'*  Sir  J.  Carr's  Caledonian 
Sketches,  p.  212,  213. 

The  term  lias  sometimes  afforded  scope  for  the 
humour  of  our  own  countrymen.     V.  next  article. 
Master  of  mortifications,  an  officer  in  a 
burgh  who  has  the  charge  of  all  the  funds  iraon- 
iified  to  pious  uses,  S. 

"  In  one  great  borough  (Aberdeen ,  if  I  remember 
rightly)  there  is  a  municipal  officer  who  takes  care 
of  these  public  endowments,  and  is  thence  called  the 
Master  <^ Mortifications,  One  would  almost  presume, 
that  the  term  had  its  origin  in  the  effect  which  such 
settlements  usually  produce  upon  the  kinsmen  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  executed."  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ii.  814. 

MoBTiFiER,  s.  One  who  gives  property  in  mort- 
main, S. 

''  The  founder  of  the  charity  is— called  Moi-tifierr 
Sir  J.  Carr's  Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  212. 
MORT  YM,  Morton,  *.  A  species  of  wild  fowl.] 
Add; 

This  is  supposed  to  be  the  common  Martin,  Hi- 
rundo  urbica,  Linn.;  often  called  Mertym,  So.  of  S. 
MORT-SAFE,  s.     A  frame  of  cast  iron  with 
which  a  coffin  is  surrounded  during  five  or  six 
weeks,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  rob- 
bery of  the  grave,  Fife. 
MORWYNGIFT,  s.  The  same  with  Morning 

Gifi. 
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"  Our  souerane  lorde  ratifijt, — &  be  the  autorite 
of  parliament  confirmit  the  donatioun  &  gift  of  our 
souerane  lady  the  qwenis  drowry  &  morwynglft" 
AcU  Ja.  IV.  1503,  Ed.  18  U,  p.  240. 

MOSS,  8.   The  Eriophorum  vagmatum,  Roxb. ; 

synon.  Moss-crops. 

"  Early  in  spring,  sheep,  in  marshy  districts,  feed 
much  upon  the  Eriophorum  vaginatum  called  by  the 
farmers  and  their  shepherds  moss,"  Agr.  Surv« 
Roxb.,  p.  108. 

Moss-BLUTER,  s.     The  snipe,  Roxb. 
MOSS-CHEEPER,*.  l.The  Marsh  Titmouse.! 

Add; 
2.  This  term  is  also  used  to  denote  the  Tit-lark, 

Alauda  pratensis,  Linn. 

*'  In  descending  the  Urioch  hill,  I  found  the  nest  of 
a  titlark,  or  MosS'cheeper."  Fleming's  Tour  in  Arran. 
Moss-BOiL,  s.    A  fountain  in  a  moss.  Gall. 

'^  MosS'b^lSfl&rge  moorland  foimtains,  the  sources 
of  rivers ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Denominated,  most  probably,  from  their  boiling 
up.     Isl.  buU  ebuUitio,  buU-a  ebullire. 
MosscoRVs,  s.     Silver  weed.]  Add ; 

'*  For  all  his  exertion,  he  found  nothing  to  eat,  save 
one  or  two  mosscorns,  and  a  groimd  walnut,  with 
which  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself."   Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  269* 
Moss-CBOPs,  tf. ^Z.     Cotton-rush.]  Add; 

"  The  chief  food  of  sheep  in  winter,  is  the  grass 
which  they  reject  in  summer. — Their  earliest  spring' 
food  is  a  plant  bearing  a  white  cotton  head,  vulgarly 
designed  Moas-crop. — This  is  the  Catia  so  often 
used  by  Ossian,  and  other  northern  bards,  in  their 
descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  women."  Pennecuik's 
Descr.  Tweedd.  Ed.  1815,  p.  53,  N. 
Moss-FA^EN,  adf.  A  term  applied  to  trees,  which 
.  have  been  hewed  down,  or  overthrown  by  tem- 
pest or  inundation,  and  gradually  covered  with 

mosSy  as  lying  wberp  a  morass  has  been  formed; 

q.  moss^aUen,  S.B. 

This  is  probably  the  origin  of  Moss-faw,  in  Fife 
used  to  denote  a  ruinous  building.  It  may  have  re- 
ceived this  sense  only  in  a  secondary  way,  or  obliquely. 
MossFAW,  s.     Any  building  in  a  ruinous  state, 

Fife. 

MOSS-HAG,  «.   Moss-g]v>und  that  has  formerly 

been  broken  up. 

''  I  ne'er  gat  ony  gude  by  his  doctrine,  as  ye  ca't, 
but  a  gude  fit  o'  the  batts  wi'  sitting  amang  die  wat 
moss'hags  for  four  hours  at  a  yoking."     Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  l67«     V.  Hao. 
MossMiNGiK,  s.    The  name  given  in  Clydes.  to 

the  Cranberry,  Myrtillus  occyccos. 

MOSTED,  adj.    Crop-eared,  Moray. 

"  The  elf-bull  is  small,  compared  with  earthly 
bulls,  of  a  mouse-colour ;  mosted  (crop-eared)  with 
short  corky  horns."     Northern  Antiq.  p.  405. 

Fr.  mousse,  "  dulled,  blunted,  made  edgelesse,  or 
pointlesse  ;**  Cotgr. 

MOT,  aux.  V.    May,  S. 

I  find  that  the  t^  occurs  in  this  form  in  O.E.  V.Mat. 

MOT,  s.    A  word,  Fr. 
**  Yet  I  may  wryte  un  mo^  to  your  L,  quhilk  the 
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Laird  of  Loffynorys  schew  me,  sayand.  That  thair 
wes  deverse  of  the  new  sect  of  the  principallis  that 
are  in  thir  partis,  that  said  till  him,  that  I  wes  nocht 
qualifiet  to  ressone  with  Willok,  because  he  wes  cho- 
sen Primat  of  thair  religioun  in  this  realrae,  and  I 
wes  hot  ane  meyne  man  in  our  estait ;  swa  that  thair 
wes  nane  qualifiet  to  ressoune  with  him  bot  my  Lord 
of  Sanct  Androis."  Crosraguell  to  Abp.  of  Glasgow^ 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  19^. 

*  MOTE,  s.  A  crumb,  a  very  small  piece  of  any 
thinpr,  Roxb. 

To  MOTE,  v.a.     1.  To  pick  motes  out  of  arty 

thing,  S.]  Insert^  as  sense 
2.  Used,  by  the  vulgar,  as  a  more  delicate  word 

for  the  act  of  lousmg  one^s  self  or  another,  S. 
S.  v.n.  Metaph.  to  use  means  for  discovering^  im- 
perfections. 

Fer  ethar  is,  quha  list  syt  down  and  mote, 
Ane  vther  sayaris  faltis  to  spy  and  note. 
Than  but  offence  or  fait  thame  self  to  wryte. 

Doug,  Virg,  485. 42. 
MoTTiE,  MoTTY,  UJE0.    Abounding  in  motes,  S. 

''  Mottie,  full  of  motes  or  atoms ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
MOTHER-BROTHER,  s.  A  maternal  uncle. 
— ''  The  lordis  would  in  no  wayes — consent  that 
the  king  sould  pas  in  Ingland  at  that  time  himself,  to 
vse  sick  rigour  and  malice  to  his  molher'-brother,"  Pit* 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  401. 

"  Avunculus,  the  molher-brotker*'  Wedderbum's 
Vocab.  p.  11. 

Sw.  moderbroder,  an  imde  by  the  mother's  side^ 
MOTHER-SISTER,  s.     A  maternal  aunt 

*'  Matertera,  the  mother^siHer''  Wedd. Vocab.  p«  IL 
MOTTYOCB^'D,  part.  adj.  Matted*  V.  Mutt- 

YOCH^l). 

MOU,  8^   The  notch  in  the  end  of  the  beam,  in- 
to which  the  rope  used  in  drawing  a  plough,  is 
fastened,  Orkn. 
Mou-piN,  s.   A  pin  which  fastens  this  rope  to  the 

beam,  ibid. 
MOUD,  s.     A  moth,  Selkirks. 

His  coat  was  thred  about  wi'  gre^il. 

The  mouds  had  wrought  it  muckle  harm. 
The  poutches  war  an  ell  atween. 
The  cuff  was  faldit  up  the  arm. 

Hog^  Mountain  Bard,  p.  193. 
The  friendly  breeze,  and  nipping  frosty 

The  mouds  assail'd ; 

And  put  to  rest  ilk  fretting  host. 

That  had  prevail'd. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  pk  83. 
Chaucer  writes  moughte.     Alem.  modo  id. 
MOUDIE,  MowDiE,  s,  A  mole,  S.  V.  Mowdie. 
"  It's  better  than  lying  deep  i'  the  cauld  grund 
amang  moudies  and  shank  banes."    Blackw.  Mag. 
June  1820,  p.  288. 

I  have  been  at  times  apt  to  consider  this  as  an 
abbrev.  of  Moldiewarp,  or  Moldiwart.    But  as  Su.G. 
muUtvad  has  the  same  meaning,  perhaps  Moudie  is 
rather  a  diroin.  frpm  this  source. 
MouniE-sKix,  s.    A  mole^s  skin. 

The  shilling  moves  the  prison  hold  within. 
And  scorns  the  limits  of  the  moudp-skin. 

FiUage  Fair,  Eladkrv.  Mag.  Jan.  1«21,  p.  425. 
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*'  MoU'Skin,  of  which  the  purses  of  the  ScoUish 
peasantry  were  frequently  made.     It  was  reckoiied 
lucky  to  possess  one."     Note. 
To  MOVE  OF,  V.  n.     To  descend  according  to 
a  certain  lineage,  ill  Reference  to  heritable  pro- 
perty. 

'*  The  said  personis  has  errit  becauss  thai  fand  the 
said  James  Callirwood  lauchfule  are  to  the  said  vm-> 
quhile  Patric  Moffet,  of  the  saidis  landis,  he  nocht 
beand  lauchfully  descendit  of  the  kyne  &  blude  that 
the  landis  movit  of,  nouthir  of  faderis  side  nor  moderis 
side.''     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  42. 

Pr.  mouv^r  "  as  relever,  to  hold  land  of;"  L.B. 
mov-ere,  dependere.  Defeudis  dicitur,quaecertiB  ser- 
vitiis  simt  obnoxia,  et  ab  alio  dependunt ;  Du  Cange. 

MOULD-BOARD,  s.  A  wooden  board  on  the 
Scottish  plough,  which  turned  over  the  furrow,  S. 
"  She— endeaVouired  to  counteract  the  effects  it 
might  produce — ^by  such  an  education  as  might  put 
him  above  the  slightest  thought  of  sacks  [socks  P^, 
coulters,  stilts,  mould'boards,  or  any  thing  connected 
with  the  servile  drudgery  of  the  ploughi"  The 
Pirate,  i.  72. 

To  MOULIGH,  r.  n.     To  whimper,  to  whine, 

Ayrs. 

tsl.  moegl-a  to  murmiir,  moegl  bet  df  mmrnuringi 
Teut.  muyUen,  to  project  the  snout  from  displeasure 
6r  indignation,  to  mutter,  to  murmur  ;  from  muyl, 
the  mouth.     This  nearly  resembles  Moolat,  v, 

Ir.  Gael,  maoluigk^-afn  to  become  dull,  stupid. 
MOULS,  MowLEs,  s.jpl     Chilblains ;  now  vul- 
garly denominated  MocHy  heels. 

"  Pernio,  the  tnottls"   Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  ig. 

"  The  Mowles,^     Despaut  Gram.  B.  7,  b. 

Mowle  had  been  used  in  0.£.  in  a  general  sense; 
"3foi»fesoore,p.e.asore].  Pustula."  Prompt.  Parv. 

This  had  been  the  ancient  name.  V.  Mules.  The 
Dutch  seem  to  view  this  disease  with  particular  de« 
testation,  if  we  may  judge  from  two  of  the  nameaf 
given  to  it,  both  referring,  [like  the  vulgar  designa^ 
tion,  to  the  heel.  These  are  Kakhititn  and  Schythielen. 
V.  Nemnich,  vo.  Perniones. 
•  To  MOUNT,  V.  n.    To  make  ready,  to  make 

all  necessary  preparation  for  setting  off,  S. 
I  plays  my  part,  and  lats  them  win  awa', 
I  mounts,  and  with  them  aff  what  we  could  ca*. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  70. 

Borrowed,  it  would  seem,  from  the  idea  of  getting 
on  horseback,  in  order  to  set  off  on  an  expedition. 

It  is  often  used  actively  in  regard  to  apparellikig 
one's  self,  S.  Johns,  giv^s  A  sense  of  the  v,  in  £. 
though  without  any  example,  nearly  allied,  "  to  em- 
bellish with  ornaments."  This  seems,  however,  to 
respect  jewellery  and  other  work  of  a  ^milar  kind. 

MOUNT  AIN-DEWi  s.  A  cant  term  for  High- 
land whisky  that  has.  paid  no  duty,  S. 
^'  Otie  of  the  shepherds,  irho  had  sjI  come  down 
from  the  mountain-heights,  hnd  '^ere  collected  to^ 
gether,  (nbt  without  a  quech  of  die  mounUnn-dew,  or 
water  of  life,)  in  a  large  shed,  t^ad  Sent  out  to  bring 
the  poor  girl  instantly  into  the  house."  Lights  and 
Shadows,  p.  372. 

*'  The  spectators  and  combatants  adjourned  to  thtt 
inn,  where  bread,  cheese,  and  mountain-dem  WerU  li« 
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beraUy  provided  for  them."  Edin.  Even.  Cour.  Jan. 

22,  1821. 

MOUNTAIN-MEN,  s.pL    1.  The  name  riven 
to  thoee  persecuted  Presbyterians  in  Scotland, 
who,  dunng  tlie  tyrannical  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  his  brother  James,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  betakinjz  themselves  to  the  mountainous 
districts  for  reUi^,  and  for  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege  of  worshippmg  God  according  to  their  con- 
sciences, S.     V.  Hill-folk. 
"  You  know,  said  he,  my  son  is  come  over  to  me 
lately,  by  whom  I  heard  from  my  fHends  in  the  High- 
lands and  Lowlands,  and  have  good  assurance  of  as- 
sistance from  them,  as  also  from  those  a  foot  of  our 
party  in  Scotland,  called  the  Mountaine  Men.**    Sir 
P.  Hume's  Narrative,  p.  22. 
S.  This  distinctive  name  is  still  riven  to  those 
Presbyterians  in  this  country,  who  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  lawfulness  of  the  present  civil 
Snremment ;  as  adhering  to  the  principles  of 
ose  who  disowned  the  authority  of  Charles  II. 
and  James ;  S. 
MOUNTING,  s.    The  ornamental  furniture  of 
any  piece  of  dres-^*,  S. 

''  There  is  a  lightness  in  cloathing  as  to  colour, 
mounting  as  they  call  it,  &c.  and  in  dressing  of  the 
body,  which  cDay  be  seen  in  these  dressings  of  the 
hair,  in  powderings,  laces,  ribbon,  points,  &c.  which 
are  so  much  in  use  with  plants  of  the  time."  Dur- 
ham, X.  Command,  p.  363. 

In  £.  mount  is  used  as  a  v.  signifying  ''  to  embel- 
lish with  ornaments.** 
To  Moup,  V.  n.     To  fall  off,  to  fail ;  H^s  be^ 

ffirmm  to  moupf  he  begins  to  fall  off,  S. 
t  is  more  generally  applied  to  the  external  ap- 
pearance, and  equivalent  to  the  phrase.  He  looks 
moupU^'likef  He  resembles  what  has  been  nibbled  er 
flittered  away. 
To  MouPEE,  V.  a.  To  eat  in  the  way  of  continued 

nibbling,  Roxb.;  a  diminutive  from  Moup,  v,  a. 
MOURY,  adf.    Apparently,  mellow,  S. 

''  Make  the  land  moury  and  soft,  and  open  the 
same  before  it  be  sown  with  any  sort  of  seed."  A. 
Napier's  New  Order  of  Gooding  and  Manuring, 
Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  ii.  154. 

Su.G.  Isl.  mtor,  tener,  whence  Isl.  miork-a  tenuare; 
ffior,  pulvis  minutus ;  moer  arvina ;  Su.G.  moer  mol« 
lis;  Teut  morwe,  mollis,  tener;  Sax.  moekr;  A.S. 
maerwa,  id. 
MGURIE,  s.     Gravel  mingled  with  sand  in  its 

natural  stratum,  Moray. 
Isl.  moer,  solum  grumis  stoilibus  obsitum;  G.Andr» 
To  MOUT,  V.  n.     To  moult]  Add ; 

It  was  written  mute  in  O.E.   **  1  mule  as  a  hauke  or 
birde  dothe  his  fethers."    Palagr.  B.  iii.  F.  805,  b. 
MOUTCHIT,  MiTTCHiT,  8.    A  disrespectful 

term  applied  to  children ;  oiuilar  to  smakhet^ 

Teviotit     Fr.  mouschetUy  a  small  fly. 
To  MOUTER,  V.  n.  To  fret,  to  fall  off  in  conse- 
quence of  fnction  or  some  similar  cause.  Loth. 

I  hesitate  whether  the  term,  as  thus  used,  is  not 
a  oorr.  of  £.  mundder,  as  it  is  applied  to  friable  stones, 
rotten  wood,  &c. 
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MOUTH-POEE,  s.     The  bag  out  of  which  a 

horse  eats  his  corn  ;  used  by  carters,  and  sus* 

pended  from  the  horse^s  neck,  S. 
To  MOUTLE,  V,  a.  To  nibble,  to  fritter  away ; 

pron.  q.  mooUe,  Clydes.     Mout  synon.  Roxb. 
To  MOUZE,  V.  n.     To  act  clandfestinely  in  a 

predatory  way. 

"  I  would  exhort  by  the  way  all  worthy  soul- 
diers,  who  aime  at  credit,  never  to  give  themselves 
to  moute  or  plunder  aside  from  the  armie,  lest  they 
be  punished,  in  dying  ignominiously  by  the  hands 
of  cruell  tjrrants."    Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  124. 

Teut.  muyt'^n,  tadte  quaerere,  abdita  magno  si« 
lentio  inquirere;  an  emblem  borrowed  from  the  cat 
MOW,  MouE,  «.     A  heap,  a  pile,  S.]  Add; 

Palsgrave  explains  hey-mone,  las  de  foyne;  B.  iii. 
F.  S9,  b. 

I'le  instantly  set  all  my  hines  to  thrashing 

Of  a  whole  reeke  of  come,  which  I  will  hide 

Under  the  ground ;  and  with  the  straw  thereof 

rie  stuff  the  out^sides  of  my  other  mowes. 

That  done.  He  have  Tiem  emptie  all  my  gamers. 

Ben.  Jonson's  Works,  i.  83. 

The  term  is  used  more  generally  than  in  £. ;  for 
we  say,  a  Peat^-mow,  a  rick  of  peats,  as  well  as  JSor- 
i!ery-ifiaf9,  &c  S.    Hence  the  phrase,  '^  Success  to  the 
BarUy^mow," 
MOW,  s.     S.  Used  in  the  sense  of  jest.]  Add; 

O.E.  ''  motve,  a  scome,  rFr.l  move;"  ralsgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  49,  b. 
To  Mow,  V.  n.     To  lest,  &c.]  Add; 

O.E.  id.  ''  I  mowe  (with  the  mouthe),  I  mocke 
one;  Je  fays  la  moue;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  804,  b. 
Mow-band,  s.    A  halter,  Ayrs. 

"  Mow-^band,  halter ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  69^. 

Teut.  muyl-band,  capistrum;  muyUand'-en,  capis*- 
trare. 

MOWBEIRARIS,  s.pl 

''  That  ther  sail  be  na  tnowbeiraris  upon  paine  of 
sliting  of  their  sheitis,  and  standing  in  the  Braid* 
yeane"     Council-Book  B.  of  Ayr;  A.  15-— 

As  this  seems  to  respect  the  practice  of  gleaning 
in  harvest,  the  term  must  denote  bearers  of  heaps, 
viz.  of  ears  gathered,  to  which  they  might  occasion- 
ally add  handfuls  taken  from  the  sheaves;  from  A.S. 
mowe  acervus,  strues:  whence,  says  Lye,  nostra  Mow, 
acervus  foeni,  hordei,  &c.  As  they  carried  home  their 
spoil  in  sheets,  part  of  the  punishment  consisted  in 
tf/tV/titgthese,  that  they  might  be  prevented  from  again 
employing  them  for  the  same  purpose.    V.  Braid* 

YEANE. 

MOWCH,  s.    A  spy,  an  eavedropper.]  Add; 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Mush,  as  it  is  now 

G[>nounced.    V.  Mush. 
ow-cuE,  s.    A  twisted  halter  used  for  curbing 
a  young  horse,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  S.  mow,  the  mouth,  or  Su.G.  nml, 
id.,  and  kufwa,  Isl.  kug-a,  supprimere,  subjugare. 
MOWDEWARP,  s.    A  mole,  S. 

"  Let  the  bishops  be  mowdewarps :  we  will  lay 
our  treasures  in  heaven,  where  they  be  safe."  Lett. 
A.  Melville,  Life,  ii.  446,  447* 

This  seems  in  its  formation  a  different  word  from 
Modywart,  q.  v.;  being  from  mold  terra,  and  weorp* 
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an  jactare.  It  is  provincial  £.;  for  Verstegan  says, 
vo.  Awarpen,  **  We  call^  in  some  parts  of  England, 
a  mole,  a  mouldtvarp,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  a 
cast-earth." 

MOWDY,  MowDiE,  MouDiBy  ^.  A  mole,  S,  A., 
Dumfr.y  Gall. 

Wi'  hungry  maw  he  scoors  frae  knowe  to  knowe. 
In  hopes  of  food  in  mowdy,  mouse,  or  streaw. 

Davidson's  Poems,  p.  4. 
V.  what  is  said,  as  to  the  origin,  under  Moudib. 
MowDiE-BROD,  s.    A  woodcn  board  on  the  Scot- 
tish plough,  which  turned  over  the  furrow,  now 
exchanged  for  a  cast-iron  plate  denominated  a 
Fur-side,  S. 
This  is  probably  a  corr.  of  Mould-board,  V.  Mow- 

niEWORT-BURD. 

MouDY-HiLLAN,  «.     A  mole-hiU,  Gall. 
They — ^round  a  tammock  wheel,  an',  fleggin,  toss 
The  moudy^hillan  to  the  air  in  stoor. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  25.     V.  Hillan. 
MowDiE-HiLLOCK,  s.    A  heap  of  earth  thrown 

up  by  a  mole,  South  of  S. 
MowniE-Hoop,  ^.  A  mole-hill,  Fife;  fromJfon^ 

die,  a  mole,  and  Teut.  hoop,  a  heap. 
MowDiE-MAN,  *.     A  mole-catcher,  Gall. 

**  Mowdie-men,  mole-catchers ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
MowDiEWARK,  s.    A  molc,  Upp.  Lanarks.     V. 

MODYWART. 

MowDiEwoRT-BURD,  s.    The  mould-board  of  a 

plough,  Fife;  elsewhere  mowdiewarp-iurd ;  as 

throTmng  up  the  moldy  like  a  mole. 
MOWDIWART,  s.  A  designation  improperly 

given  to  a  coin. 

^-^'  My  kind  master  took  out  from  between  se- 
veral of  the  button-holes  in  the  breast  of  my  great 
coat,  two  gold  motvdiwarls,  three  silver  marks,  and 
several  placks  and  bodies."    Perils  of  Man,  p.  306. 

The  Portuguese  denomination  of  a  gold  coin, 
moidor,  had  been  running  in  the  author's  head  when 
he  wrote  this ;  for  such  a  term  was  never  applied  to 
Scottish  money. 

MO  WELL,  adf.     Moveable,  Aberd.  Reg. 
MOWR,  s.   "  Mock,  jeer,  flout;^  Upp.  Clydes. 
Wi'  mop  an'  mowr,  an'  glare  an'  glowr. 
Grim  faces  girn  ower  the  waves. 
Mar  maiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 

O.Teut.  morre,  os  cum  prominentibus  labris;  morr" 
en,  grunnire ;  murmurare ;  tacite  stomachare;  Ki- 
lian ;  q.  '^  to  make  mouths."  Thus  moivr  is  nearly 
allied  in  sense  to  E.  mop  conjoined  with  it,  which  is 
defined  by  Johnson,  ''  a  wry  mouth  made  in  con- 
tempt." 
MOZIE,  s.    "  A  moidert-lookinff  person ;  a  be« 

ing  with  silly  intellects ;"  GalL  Encycl. 
MOZIE,  adj.     Sharp,  acrimonious,  ill-natured, 

having  a  sour  look,  Ayrs. 

This  would  not  seem  to  have  any  alliance,  in  sig- 
nification, with  Mozy.  Gael,  muiseag  is  expl.  ^^threat« 
ening,"  and  mosach  '^  rough,  bristly ;"  Sbaw. 

MUA  SICKNESS,  a  disease  of  sheep,  Zetl. 

*'  The  Mua  sickness,  or  rot,  is  also  one  of  tlie 
diseases  with  which  the  Zetland  sheep  are  affected. 
The  insects  which  infest  the  liver  in  this  complaint, 
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are  often  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
flap  vigorously  on  a  table  when  removed  from  their 
nidus."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  224. 

Norw.  fnoe  signifies  dampness,  moisture,  and  my, 
Dan.  fnyg,  soft;  Isl.  nuoive,  tenuis  fio. 
MUCHT,  V.  aux.    Might,  S.O. 

Through  miles  o'  dirt  they  mucht  hae  struted 
As  dry's  a  cork. 
Picken's  Poems  1 788,  p.  Sp.     V.  Mocht. 
To  MUCK,  V.  a.     1.  To  carry  out  dung^  &c., 

SJ  Add; 
%  To  lay  on  dung,  to  manure,  S. 

But  now  she's  gane  to  muck  the  land. 
An'  fairly  dead. 
Ruickbie's  Wayside  CoUager,  p.  177. 
Isl.  myk^a,  stercorare,  is  used  in  the  same  sense: 
for  Haldorson  gives  it  as  synon.  with  Dan.  gioed-er, 
S.  to  gude,  gttdin,  i.  e.  to  enrich  by  manure. 
Muck,  s.    Dung,  S. 

I  give  this  term,  common  to  £,  and  S.,  merely  to 

take  notice  of  a  coarse,  but  very  emphatical,  ex«* 

pression  proverbially  used  in  S.,  and  applied  to  one 

who  is  regarded  as  a  drone  in  society,  and  a  burdei^ 

to  others.  Ye  re  just  Jit  to  mak  muck  o'  meal,  good  for 

nothing  but  to  consume  food,  literally  to  convert  it 

into  dung.     V.  Proof  under  Ganorel,  SuppL* 

MucK-CBEEL,  8.    A  large  hamper  formerly  used 

for  carrying  out  dung  to  the  fields,  S.     This 

was   sometimes  carried  by  women   on  their 

backs,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  gallantry  of  man; 

at  other  times  by  horses. 

"  Ane  pair  of  mukcreUs ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538^ 
V,  i6.      v.  HoUOHAM. 

''  He  will  say,  I  cannot  put  my  hand  to  such  a 
worke :  No,  put  thy  hand  to  the  pleugh,  and  lead 
muck  creeles,  and  goe  to  the  vylest  exercise,  that  is 
rather  ore  thou  win  not  thy  lining  by  worke."  Bol- 
lock on  2  Thes.  p.  147* 
MucK-MinDEN,  s.     A  dunghill. 

^'  The  council  1703,  ratines  ane  old  act,  order- 
ing the  inhabitants,  that  nane  of  them  sell,  on  any 
pretence,  muckmiddins,  or  foulyie,  to  any  persone 
not  a  burgess  or  inhabitant  of  the  toun's  territorie/' 
Ure's  Hist  Rutherglen,  p.  6g, 
MucELE-cHAiR, J.  An  old-fashioned  arm-chmr,  S* 
*^  Mucklcrckair,  the  large  arm-chair^  common  in 
all  houses,  whose  inmates  revere  the.  memory  of 
their  forefathers."     Gall.  Encycl. 
MucKLE-coAT,  s.    A  great  coat,  S. 

Our  goodman  came  hame  at  e'en,. 

And  hame  came  he. 
And  there  he  saw  a  muckle  coat. 
Where  nae  coat  shou'd  be. 

Herd^s  Call  ii.  174^ 
Tis  true  I  have  a  muckle  coat. 
But  how  can  I  depend  on't? 
For  ne'er  a  button's  frae  the  throat, 
Down  to  the  nether  end  on't ! 

Ruickbi^s  Wayside  Cottager,  p.  158. 
McTCELE-Mou^D,  o^'.      Havmg  a  wide  mouth,  S, 
— ^What  though  her  mou'  be  the  maist  I  hae  seen, 
'^Muckle^mou'd  fock  hae  a  luck  for  their  meat. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  6S 
MucxLEMESs,  ^.     Largeness  in  ^ze,  S.. 


MUG 

Mu€KLE-woETH,  o^.    Of  great  value,  S. 
To  MUDDLE,  v.  n.  To  be  busy,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  To  be  busy  in  a  clandestine  way,  doing  work 

although  unperceived,  Ayrs. ;   nearly  synon. 

with  Gruhble. 

•'  ril  gang  warfly  and  cannily  o'er  to  Castle  Rooks- 
borough  myself  and  muddle  about  the  root  o'  this  af- 
fair till  I  get  at  it."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  21. 

"  The  worthy  lawyer— had  been  for  some  time  in 
ill  healthy  and  unable  to  give  regular  attendance  to  his 
clients  at  the  office,  *  symptoms,*  as  the  Leddy  said 
when  she  heard  it,—'  that  he  felt  the  cauld  hand 
o'  death  muddling  about  the  root  o'  life."  Entail, 
ii.  244. 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  that  Mnddk  and  Pud- 
dle convey  nearly  the  same  idea;  with  this  difference, 
that  the  one  regards  dry,  and  die  other  wet,  work. 
8.  To  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  female,  S.    In 

this  sense  it  occurs  in  an  old  song. 
To  MUDDLE,  v.  a.     To  tickle  a  person,  while 

he  who  does  so  at  the  same  time  lies  on  him  to 

keep  him  down,  Clydes. 

This  seems  allied  to  Teut.  moddeUen,  fodicare,  scru- 
tari ;  as  he  who  tickles  another  as  it  were  pokes  with 
his  finger. 
To  MUDGE,  V.  a.     To  move,  to  stir,  S. 

**  My  brither  tuke  the  naig  by  the  head,  to  lead 
him  hame. — Nowther  £eechan  nor  whippan  could 
mak  him  mndge  a  fit"  Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818, 
p.  155. 

*'  Ye  may  gang, — and  lay  the  black  kist  i'  the 
kirk-yard  hole,  but  I'll  no  mudge  the  ba'  o'  my  muc- 
kle  tae  m  ony  sic  road."     The  Entail,  i.  SOg. 
MUD6EONS,  8.  pi.     Motions  of  the  counten- 

ance  denoting  discontent,  scorn,  &c.,  Border, 

Roxb.,  Renfr. 

This  is  quite  a  different  word  from  Murgeon,  which 
is  now  used  to  signify  expressions  of  discontent,  &c. 
by  the  voice ;  although  die  v.  seems  to  have  admit- 
ted formerly  greater  latitude  of  signification.  They 
have  still  been  viewed  as  totally  different  For  Mud* 
gean  is  evidently  the  same  wltn  that  anciently  writ- 
ten Mudyeonj  and  generally  conjoined  with  it     V. 

MUDTCON. 

Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Isl.  moedg-a  irritare,  moedgan 
irritatio,  fVom  Su.G.  mod  ira,  animi  fervor ;  Moes.G. 
mods  id.,  whence  modags  iratus.  For  what  are  mud" 
geonsy  but  expressions  of  the  anger  or  irritation  of 
the  mhid,  appearing  in  the  countenance  ? 
MUFFITIES,  *.     A  kind  of  mittens.]  Add; 

The  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Orkn. 
To  MtJG,  MuGGLE,  V.  w.     To  drizzle,  Ab^. 
Mug,  Muogle,  a*    A  drizzling  rain,  ibid. 
Muggy,  Muggly,  od/.     Drizzly,  ibid. 

Isl.  mugga,  caligo  pluvia  vel  nivalis;  mygUng-r, 
caligo  cum  tenuissimo  ningore ;  Haldorson. 
To  MUG,  V.  a.  To  soil,  to  defile.  Mugging  part 

pr.  soiling  one^s  self,  using  dirty  practices  in 

whatever  way ;  Renfrews. 

Dan.  mougf  soil,  dirt;  the  same  with  £.  mucL 
To  MUG,  V.  a.     "  To  strike  or  buck  a  ball  out 

from  a  wall,  as  is  done  in  the  game  q£  the  wa^ 

baw  i^  Gall  Encycl. 
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C.B.  mmfch,  hasty,  quick ;  nmchMW,  to  hasten,  to 
be  quick. 

MUGGED,  oJ;.     Probably,  rough ;  as  formed 
from  Gael.  fncgocA,  shaggy. 
It  occurs  in ''  a  Prophesie  of  the  Death  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyll,"— said  to  be  ''imprinted  at  Inverlo- 
chie,"  A.  1656. 

It  hath  been  prophesied  of  old. 
And  by  a  pr^uJier  then  foretold. 
That  mugged  mantle  thou  hes  on 
In  pieces  shall  be  rent  and  torn,  && 

Ap.  Law's  Memorialis,  p.  11 7. 

MUGGER,  s.  One  who  deals  in  earthen  vessels 

or  mtigSy  hawking  them  through  the  country. 

South  of  S. 

"  Now  their  common  appellation  is  Muggers,  or, 
what  pleases  them  better.  Potters.  They  purchase, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  the  castor  faulty  articles,  at  the  dif- 
ferent manufactories  of  earthen  ware,  which  they 
carry  for  sale  dl  over  the  country."  Scottish  Gypsies, 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.  May  1817,  p.  157. 
MUGGER,  s^     The  herb  properiy  called  Mtig^ 

wortj  Ayrs. ;  Muggart^  Gall.;  Muggert^  S.B 

''  Muggarl,  the  mugwort ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
MUGG  Y,  o^/.  TipsjT)  a  low  word,  S.)  from  mugj 

as  denoting  a  drinking  vessel. 
MUGGIE,  s.  The  hole  into  which  a  ball  is  rolled, 

Roxb. ;  CapieJuyle^  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  a  round  vessel,  E. 
mug.  As,  however,  Su.G.  miugg  signifies  clandes* 
tinely,  mnggie  miffht  originally  respect  the  hiding  •f 
the  ball  in  the  hole. 

To  Muggie,  V.  a.  To  put  the  ball  into  the  hole 
MUGGSyS.pl.  Aparticular  breed  of  sheep.]  j^dd; 

"  A  pollard,  or  polled  sheep,  Scot.  A.  Mug. — LaiUi 
longissima,  mollissima.  Comutis  mitior,  delicatior, 
morbisque  prodivior."  Dr.  Walker^s  Essays  on  Nat 
Hist  p.  522. 

The  characteristic  distinction  in  Galloway  would 
seem  to  be  different 

*^  Mugg-sheep,  sheep  all  white-coloured,— lowland 
sheep."     Gall.  Encyd. 

C.B.  mwyg  might  seem  to  correspond  with  Dr. 
Walker's  description;  '*  That  is  soft  or  puffed;'^ 
Owen. 

MUIR-BAND,  s.    A  hard  subsoil  composed  of 

clayey  sand  impervious  to  water. 

'^  Some  []muirs^  are  of  a  thin  poor  day,  upon  a 
bad  till  bottom ;  others  of  a  thin  siuface  of  peat  moss, 
wasted  to  a  kind  of  black  light  earth,  often  mixed 
with  sand,  upon  a  subsoil  of  impervious  till,  or  a 
compacted  clayey  sand,  apparency  ferruginous,  like 
a  bad  species  of  sandstone  not  perfectly  lapidified. 
This  peculiar  species  of  subsoil  is  provincially  called. 
Moor 'band,  and,  like  the  coarse  day  or  till  bottom,  is 
absolutdy  impervious  to  water."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw. 
p.  32. 
MUIRFOWL  EGG,  a  spedes  of  pear,  S. 

^*  The  Muirfowl  egg  is  another  pear  of  good  quali« 
ties,  said  to  be  originally  Scottish,"  Neill's  Hortic. 
Edin.  Encycl.  p.  212, 

MUIR-ILL,  Mooa-iLL,  s.    A  disease  of  black 
cattle.]  Addi 
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^^MurC'iO,  a  diaordar  common  among  cattle,  and 
thought  to  proceed  from  the  animals  eating  poison- 
oua  herbs."     Grail.  EncycL 

''  Though  he  helped  Lambside's  cow  weel  out  of 
the  fnoor-'iUy  yet  the  louping-ill's  been  sairer  amang 
his  this  season  than  onj  season  before."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  i.  200. 

MUIST,  Must,  s.     Musk,  S.]  -irfd;— Hence, 
MuiST-BoXy  s.  A  box  for  smelling  at,  a  musk-box. 

**  I'll  tell  you  news.  Sirs,  I  carry  a  little  muisl-box 
(which  is  the  word  of  God)  in  my  bosom,  and  when 
I  meet  with  the  ill  air  of  ill  company,  that's  like  to 
gar  me  swarf,  I  besmell  myself  with  a  sweet  savour 
of  it,  and  with  the  name  of  God,  which  is  as  oint- 
ment poured  out."  Mich.  Bruce's  Lect.  &c  p.  68. 
M UITH,  o^;.     1.  Warm  and  misty,  as  applied 

to  the  weather.    ^^  A  muHh  morning,^  a  close, 

dull,  warm,  foggy  morning,  Roxb. ;  pron.  as 

Fr.  u. 
2.  Soft,  calm,  comfortable,  ibid. 
S.  Cheerful,  jovial,  ibid.,  Lanarks. 

C.B.  mwyth  mollis,  "  smooth,  soil,  fnwjfth-^w  to 
mollify,  to  soften,"  Owen.  Teut  moedigh  corres- 
ponds with  Muith,  both  as  signifying  soft,  and  cheer- 
ful; lenis;  also,  animosus.  As  denoting  closeness  of 
the  air,  it  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  tnoeda,  obscura- 
men,  fuligo ;  G.  Andr. 

This  is  the  same  with  Mooth,  S.B.,  q.  v.   Both  are 
prpnounced  alike. 

It  assumes  the  form  of  Meeih  in  Aberdeens. 
AfUKITLAND  AITTES,   oats  raised  from 

ground  that  has  been  manured. 

»-''  Thrie  chalders  victuall^  half  beir,  half  muhU" 
land  aiHes"  &c.  Acts.  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814,  voL  V.  144. 
V.  Muck,  ». 
MULDES,  MooLS,  s.  pi    1.  Earth  in  a  pulve* 

rized  state.]  Add; 

Now  fields  convuls'd  like  dashing  waves. 

Wild  row  alang. 
And  out  the  ripen'd  treasure  laves 
The  mooU  amang. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  37< 

'^  Laid  in  the  numls,  means  laid  in  the  grave."  Gl. 
Antiquary. 
To  MULE,  MooL,  v,  n.  S.  To  mule  in  with  one.] 

Add; 

And  there  will  be  Alaster  Sibbie, 
Wha  in  n>i^  black  Betsy  did  tnooL 

Blythsome  Bridal,  Her^s  CM.  ii.  24. 
MuLiE,  a^.   Full  of  crumbs ;  or  of  earth  broken 

into  very  small  pieces,  Clydes. 
MuLiNEss,  «.    The  state  of  being  full  of  crumbs, 

&c.,  ibid. 
MULE,  s.  A  mould ;  as,  a  hutton-muU^  S. ;  con*. 

from  the  E.  word. 
MULES,  8.  pi.    Kibes,  chilbliuns.]  Add; — South 

of  S. 

"  Mules,  Moolie  heels,  childblains ;"  Gl.  Sibb.  V. 

MOOLIE  HEELS. 

MULETTIS,  s.  pi     Great  mules. 
^Syne  to  Berwick  on  the  mome, 
Uhair  all  men  leuch  my  lord  to  scome ; 
Na  muletlis  thair  his  cofTeris  caries. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  I6th  Cent.  p.  328^ 
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Fr.  mulei,  **  a  great  mule ;  a  beast  much  used  in 
France  for  the  carriage  of  sumpters,"  &c.     Cotgr. 
MULIN,  MooLiN,  MuLocK,  s.  A  crumb.]  Add; 

**  He's  blawing  his  moolins;*'  a  proverbial  phrase. 
Loth. ;  which  signifies  that  a  man  is  on  his  last  1^^> 
that  he  is  living  on  the  last  remnants  of  his  fortune. 

This  is  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  boys,  par- 
ticularly of  herds,  who  after  they  have  eaten  the  piece 
of  oat-bread,  which  they  had  carried  to  school,  or  to 
the  field,  take  out  the  crumbs  and  blow  the  dust  from 
them,  that  they  may  eat  these  also.  Add  to  etymon: 

Ci.  mwl,vc,  m,vdg.  refuse,  .weepiogs;  from  mwl, 
a  mass,  a  lump.     Ital.  molena,  a  crumb  of  bread. 
MULLIGRUMPHS,*.pZ.  InthemuUigrumphs^ 

sullen,  discontented,  suiky,  Roxb. 
Waes  me,  the  mulUgrumphs  she's  ta'en. 
An'  toss'd  him  wi'  a  vengefu'  wap 
Frae  out  her  silk  saft  downy  lap. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  19- 

A  variety  of  the  low  £.  term  mulligrubs;  with  this 
difference  that  the  last  syllable  seems  to  refer  to  the 
grunting  of  a  sow  as  an  expression  of  ill  humour. 
MULLIS,  s.     A  kind  of  slippers.]  Add; 

''  He  had  no  coat,  but  a  pair  of  black  breeks,  white 
socks,  and  a  pair  of  moolson  his  feet."  Spalding,  ii.  218. 

Mules  still  denotes  slippers^  Upp.  Clydes.  V.Mulis. 
MULLOCH,  s.   "  The  crumbled  offal  of  a  peat- 
stalk;^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

This  must  be  merely  a  determinate  sense  of  Mu-- 
lock,  a  crumb ;  q.  the  crumbled  remains  of  a  peat- 

StacJt.      V.  MuLIN,  MuLOCK. 

MULREIN,  s.   The  Frog-fish,  Frith  of  Forth. 

*'  Lophius  piscatarius,  (L.  Europaeus  of  Dr.  Shaw)| 
Frog-fish;  Toad-fish;  Mulrein. — Here  it  is  named  the 
Mulrein,  or  Mareillen  ;  sometimes  the  3ferZtn-fish." 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  23. 

From  the  description  of  this  fish,  we  nught  suppose 
the  name  to  have  been  formed  from  Isl.  mule,  os  pro- 
cerum  ac  eminens  rostrum,  and  raen-a  rapere,  q.  the 
fish  that  snatches  with  its  mouth.  This  corresponds 
with  another  of  its  vulgar  names,  Wide^gab,  q.  v« 
MUM,  8.    A  mutter,  S.B.]  Add; 

"  Let  none  pretend  the  gpspell  of  Christ  to  their 
idlenesse :  fy  on  the  mouth  that  speaks  of  Christ,  and 
then  is  out  of  all  calling  and  idle:  speake  not  one  word, 
or  one  mum  of  Christ,  if  thou  hast  not  a  calling  and 
be  exercisde  therein."  Rollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  140. 
— I'll  wad  my  head. 

At  the  neist  courting  bout,  but  ye'U  come  speeds 

But  wha  wad  hae  you,  whan  ye  sit  sae  dumb. 

And  never  open  mou'  to  say  a  mum  ? 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  37* 
MUM  CHAIRTIS.]  Add; 

An  intelligent  correspondent  asks;  *'  May  not  this 
mean  the  same  as  £.  whist,  so  named  from  the  silence 
observed  during  the  game/'  q.  the  silent  cards? 

Urquhart  translates,  A  la  chance,  one  of  the  games 
played  by  Gargantua,  "At  the  chance  or  mfim  chance."' 
Rabelais^  p.  94. 
To  MUMGE  (^soft),  v.  n.     To  grumble,  to 

fret ;  generally  applied  to  children^  when  any 

request  is  refused,  Roxb. 

"  Gae  away  when  I  bid  ye — What  are  ye  mnmgin 
at?"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  5.    V.  To  Mcnoe. 
MUMM'D,  part.  pa.    Tingling ;  used  to  denot©^ 
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that  disagreeable  sensation  which  one  has  in  the 
hands,  wnen  one  warms  them  too  quickly  after 
being  very  cold,  Berwicks. 
It  seems  merely  a  corruption  of  E.  benumbed, 

MuMNEss,  s.  The  state  of  being  benumbed, 
want  of  feeling  in  any  part  of  the  body,  Loth. 

To  MUMP,  V.  n.  To  speak  in  an  affected  style, 
and  so  to  disguise  the  words,  in  attempting  fine 
pronunciation,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  under- 
stood, Ettr.  For. 

To  Mump,  v.  a.     1.  Apparently  signifying  to 
mimic  in  a  ludicrous  way. 
'^  He  nodded  his  head,  and  said  to  himsel',  '  Now, 

if  I  hae  nae  mumpU  the  minister,  my  name's  no  John 

Gray  o'  Middlehohn."     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  334. 

2.  «  To  hint,  to  aim  at  ^  GL  Shirrefs. 
This  is  often  used  in  the  proverbial  phrase ;  '^  I 

ken  your  meaning  by  your  mumping;  S.  Kelly  gives 

it  in  an  £.  form,  with  know,  adding ;  "  I  know  by 

your  motions  and  gestures  what  you  would  be  at,  and 

what  you  design."    P.  183. 

To  MUMP,  V.  n.     To  hitch,  to  move  by  suc- 

cussation,  Roxb.     Hence, 
MiTMP-THE-cuDDiE,  «.     A  play  of  children,  in 

which  they  sit  on  their  hunkers  or  hams^  with 

a  hand  in  each  hough,  and,  retaining  this  posi- 

lion,  hop  or  hitch  forward ;  he  who  arrives  first 

at  the  fixed  goal  gaining  the  prize  ;  Roxb. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  what  is  elsewhere 
called  Dancing  Curcuddie.    V.  Curcuddoch. 

Although  the  termination  be  the  same,  it  would 
seem,  in  file  South,  to  have  some  reference  to  the 
Cuddie  or  ass. 
MuiiP,  *.     A  **  whisper,  surmise."    Gl.  Surv. 

Ayrs.  p.  693. 
To  MUMPLE,  V.  n.    «  To  seem  as  if  going  to 

vomit ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  may  be  corr.  from  C.B.  mwngial,  to  speak 
from  the  throat ;  as  one  might  be  said  to  do  who 
reaches  from  nausea.  Or  it  may  be  a  dimin.  from 
Mump,  as  signifying  to  make  faces. 

MUN,  MuNN,  s,    A  short-hafted  spoon.]  Add; 
—Donald,  tir'd  wi  lang-kail  in  a  mun, 
Afs  ain  fire  side,  long'd  for  the  slipp'ry  food 
And  dainty  cleadin^  o'  some  unken'd  land. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  12. 
MUN,  s.  Asmall  and  trifling  article,  Upp.  Clydes. 

C.B.  mwn,  a  separate  particle ;  man,  a  point. 
MUN,  s.  Used  for  man  (homo^,  Clydes.,  Renfr. 
To  MUNGE,  v.n.    To  mumble,  to  grumble;  to 
^^e  tnoungirC  about^  to  go  about  in  bad  humour, 
Ettr.  For.,  Roxb. ;  sometimes  Munch^  Roxb, 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  mums^a,  incertum  man- 
ducare ;  as  a  mumbling  sound  might  be  supposed  to 
resemble  the  feeble  and  munching  action  of  the  jaws, 
where  teeth  are  wanting.   Perhaps  it  is  a  fiorder  re- 
lic of  the  Northumbrian  Danes.     For  Dan.  mund* 
hngg^es  signifies  to  scold,  to  quarrel,  and  mundhuggen 
is  expl.  by  Baden,  lixa,  jurgium,  lis,  contentio.  C.B. 
mwn^al,  however,  mentioned  above,  not  only  sig- 
nifies to  speak  from  the  throat,  but  also  to  mutter,  to 
q>ea]&  indistinctly. 
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Munger  is  expl.  *^  to  mutter  to  one's  self^  or  mur- 
mur; Shropsh."    Grose. 
MUNYMENT,  Muniment,  s.    A  legal  docu- 

ment  or  writ  in  support  of  any  claim  ;  an  old 

forensic  term. 
.  ..'<  The  rychtis,  reBones,  fmmymeniia,  &  instru- 
mentis  of  the  sade  MargreCis  herd^  sene,  &  vnder* 
standin;  The  lordis  auditoris  decretis,"  &c.     Act. 
Audit  A.  1482,  p.  102. 

''  And  all  sic  parteis  toeum  within  the  realme, 
bringing  with  thame  thair  rychtis,  bullis^  writtis,  and 
mttnimentis"    Acts  Ja.  IV.  1493,  £d*  1814,  p.  233. 

1j,B.  munmina,  privilegia,  praecepta,  diplomata 
principum  pro  ecclesiis  et  in  earum  favorem,  quod 
lis  eae  muniantur  adversus  invasores  bonorum  ecde- 
siasticorum.  Munimenium,  Vocabular.  utriusque  ju- 
ris ;  nmnimenia  dicuntur  probationes  et  instrumenta 
quae  causam  muniunt.  Chart,  ap  Rymer.  an.  1381 ; 
Du  Cange. 

Fr.  munimens,  '^justifications  of  allegations  in  law;" 
Cotgr. 
To  MUNE,  v.  a.     To  diminish,  so  as  to  bring 

any  thin^  below  the  proper  size,  Upp.  Clydes.; 

Scrimp  is  given  as  synon. ;  corr.  perhaps  from 

Mank. 
C.B.  man,  small. 
MUNEIE,  s.    A  small  rope,  with  a  loop  or  eye 

at  one  end,  for  receiving  a  bit  of  wood,  called  a 

knoolf  at  the  other ;  used  for  binding  up  cattle 

to  the  stcf'treCj  or  stake  in  a  cow-house,  Mearns. 

Gael,  muince  a  collar,  from  pmin  the  neck.  Muin-^ 
giall  is  also  mentioned  by  Shaw,  as,  according  to  his 
belief,  signifying  '*  the  headstall  of  a  bridlo."  C.B. 
mtfngn,  mungei,  a  collar ;  mtvnwg,  the  neck. 
MUNKRIE,  8.  A  monastic  foundation^  a  mo- 
nastery. V.  MONKRIE. 
MUNKS,  8.     A  halter  for  a  horse,  Fife. 

For  the  origin  of  this  word  V.  Munkie. 
MUNN,  8.     "  An  old  person  with  a  very  Uttle 

face  '^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Mactaggart  views  it  as  allied  to  Munn,  in  Cuittf^ 
mun,  a  short-shanked  spoon.     But  more  probably  it 
is  corr.  from  Gael,  muigein,  a  surly  little  fellow. 
MUNS,  8,pL     The  hollow  behmd  the  jaw-bone, 

Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Munds,  as  de- 
noting the  mouth.  The  Goth,  terms  had  been  used 
with  considerable  latitude,  as  Isl.  and  Su.G.  munne 
denotes  an  opening  of  any  kind ;  foramen,  ori£cium> 
ostium. 
MUNSHOCK,  8.     The  name  given  to  the  red 

Bill-berry,  or  Vitis  Idaea,  by  those  who  live  in 

the  Ochill  hills. 

Gael,  main  a  mountain,  or  moine  a  moss.  Subh  de- 
notes a  i  erry. 

MUNTER,  8.  A  watch  or  clock  of  some  kind^ 
'*  All — clocks,  watches,  and  munters,  boots  and 
shooes,  shal  be  given  up  by  the  merchant-sellers  there- 
of, under — declaration  to  the  commissioners,"  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  152. 

Fr.  monstre,  mdntre,  ^^  a  watch  or  little  clock  that 
strikes- not ;"  Cotgr.;  f^om  monstr*er,  mCntr^r,  to 
shew,  because  it  points  out  the  time. 
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MUPETIGAGE,  8.    A  fondling  compellation 

addressed  to  a  child.  East  Loth. 
Fr.  tnon  petit  gage,  q.  my  little  pledge. 
MURDIE-GRUPS,  s.pL     The  belly-ache,  a 

colic,  Upp.  elides. 

Either  from  Fr.  mord-re,  and  O.Fr.  grip^er,  both 
signifying  to  gnaw^  to  pinch ;  or  the  first  part  of  the 
word  may  be  mori  de,  q.  ''  ready  to  die  with  grip* 
ing  pain." 
MURDRESAR,  s.    2.  A  large  cannon.]  Add; 

I  find  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  conjecture,  that 
murdresar  may  be  a  corr.  of  Germ.  moT9er,  a  mortar; 
as  it  corresponds  with  Fr.  meurtriere,  "  a  murdering 
peece ;"  Cotgr.  Murthesers  are  mentioned  by  Groek, 
in  reference  to  the  reign  of  £dw.  VI.^  MiHt  Hist* 
i.  402,  403. 

MuRE-BURN,  s.     1.  The  act  of  burning  moors, 

&C.1  Add; 

'*  When  any  thing  like  bad  news  spreads  fast,  we 
say,  '  It  goes  like  murebum,"     Gall.  Encycl. 
2.  Metaph.  strife,  contention.]  Add; 

'*  Muirbum,  a  contest,  dispute ;"  Gl.  Picken. 
Mure-ill,  s.     V.  Muir-ill. 
MuRisH,  adf.  Of  or  belonging  to  mure  or  heath,  S. 

*'  The  murish  soil  in  East  Lothian  is  of  consider^ 
able  extent"     Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.  p.  288. 
More-land,  «.  The  higher  and  uncultivated  part 

of  a  district,  opposed  to  Dale4and^  S. 
Mure-lander,  s.     An  inhabitant  of  the  higher 

and  uncultivated  parts  of  a  district,  S. ;  also 

Mure-man^  Clydes. 
MuRE-sicKNESs,  8.    A  Wasting  disorder  which 

attacks  sheep,  Shetl. 

*'  A  pining,  or  wasting,  provincially  called  the 
nworsickness,  affects  sheep,  chiefly  in  autumn,  though 
also  at  all  other  seasons.  The  cure  for  this  disease 
is  taking  the  sheep  to  good  fresh  grass ;  if  on  a  lime- 
stone bottom,  so  much  the  better."  Agr.  Surv.  Shetl. 
p.  66. 

MURGEON,  s.     1.  A  murmur,  &c.,  S.]  Add 
S.  MurgeonSy  violent  gestures  or  tastings  of  the 

body,  Ettr.  For. 

As  Fr.  morguer  signifies  to  make  a  sour  face,  to 
make  strange  mouths,  here  there  is  merely  a  transi- 
tion from  the  face  to  the  body. 
MUREIN,  adf.   Spoiled  by  keeping,  applicable 

to  grain,  Shetl. 

Isl.  morkinn  murcus,  tnorkna  murcus  fio,  putresco ; 
Haldorson.     Su.G.  murken,  id. 
MURELE,  s.  A  term  of  reproach  or  contempt, 

Fife. 
Then  but  he  ran  wi'  hasty  breishell. 
An'  laid  on  Hab  a  badger-reischell : 
'^  Gae  tae  ye'r  wark,  ye  deman  murkle, 
An'  ly  nae  there  in  hurkle-durkle."   MS.  Poem, 

Teut.  morkeUen  grunnire ;  murmarare,  mussitare. 
To  MURLE,  V.  n.    To  moulder.]  Add;  Avrs. 

— >^'  That  sic  guid  auld  stoops  o'  our  kintra  lan- 
guage soud  be  buriet  few  kens  wharefor  ne'er  a 
throuch-stane  marks  out  whare  they're  murling  wi' 
their  mither  clay."     Ed.  Mag.  Apr.  1821,  p.  S52. 

Add  to  etymon ;  Mfvrl  also  signifies,  a  crumbling 
stone,  free-stone. 
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MURLOCH,  s.    Expl.  the  young  piked  dog- 
fish.] Add; 
I  observe  that  my  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Neill  views 

this  as  the  Squalus  Mustelus.  *'  S.  Mustelus,  Smooth 

Hound ;  Murlochr    List  of  Fishes  in  the  Frith  of 

Forthj  p.  24. 

MURMELL,  s.    Murmuring. 
And,  for  to  save  us  fra  murmell, 
Schone  Diligence  fetch  us  Gude  Counsell. 

Scot.  Poems,  Reprint,  ii.  225. 

Mr.  Chalmers  says  that  this  is  ''  for  murmur,  to 
suit  the  rhyme ;"  GL  Lynds.  But  the  word  is  O.Fr. 
MurmeUer;  murmurer,  marmotter,  parler  indistinct- 
ment;  murmurare;  Roquefort. 
MURMLED,  adf.     A  man  or  beast  is  said  to  be 

murmled  about  thejeet,  when  going  lame,  Loth.^ 

S.A. ;  sometimes  murbled. 

Probably  from  A.S.  maerttja,  Su.G.  moer,  Teut. 
menve,  murtve.  Germ,  murb,  tener,  mollis,  q.  made 
tender.     Teut  monven  mollire. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  it  may  be  from 
the  O-E.  word  "  mormall,  a  sore,"  expl.  by  Fr.  loup, 
Palsgr.  iii.  F.  49.  This  should  perhaps  be  loupe, 
which  Cotgr.  renders  ^'aflegmatickelumpe,  wenne, 
bunch,  or  swelling  of  flesh  under  the  throat,  bellie, 
&C.;  also  a  little  one  on  the  wrist,  ^eef,  or  other  Joint, 
gotten  by  a  blow  whereby  a  sinew  being  wrested 
rises,  and  grows  hard."  Skinner  expl.  it  gangraena^ 
q.  malum  mortuum  seu  mortificans. 

To  MURMURE,  Murhows,  r.  a.    1.  To  ca- 

lumniate  by  secret  reflections. 

"  Gifl^  ony  maner  of  persoune  murmuns  ony  Juge 
temporale  or  spirituale,  als  weill  lordis  of  the  Ses- 
sioune  as  vtheris,  and  previs  nocht  the  samin  suffi- 
cientlie,  he  salbepvnist  in  semblable  maner  and  sort 
as  the  said  Juge  or  persoune  quham  he  tnurmuris'* 
Acta  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  374. 
S.  To  complain  upon. 

"  The  tounne  is  hauely  [beavily]  murmowrit  be 
the  landmen,  that  the  wittell  byaris  of  the  merkatt 
scattis  thame  grytlie,"  &C.  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  Scatt,  Vr 

Fr.  murmur-er,  **  to  repine  at,  or  gainesay  between 
the  teeth ;"  Cotgr. 

MURPHY,  8.    A  cant  term  for  a  potatoe,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  introduced  from  Ireland, 
JLanarks. 
ToMURR,t;.n.  Topurr,asacat.]^J(2;  Selkirks. 
Though  the  priest  alarmed  the  audience. 

An'  drew  tears  frae  mony  een, 
Sandy  heard  a  noise  like  baudrons 
Murrin'  i*  the  bed  at  e'en  1 

Hogg' 8  Mountain  Bard,  p.  157* 
Teut  murr^en,  morr-€9i,  grunnire,  murmurare,  Su.G. 
murr^a  mussitare. 

MURRICE,  8.    Expl.  as  signifying  an  esculent 
root,  or  vegetable,  Shetl. 
I  find  that  Isl.  mura  signifies  radix  argentina.  Sil- 
ver-weed or  Wild  Tansey,  Potentilla  anserina.  Whe^ 
ther  this  be  meant,  I  cannot  determine.     Perhaps  it 
is  the  same  with  Mirrot,  a  carroty  q.  v.,  in  Sw.  mdr^^ 
rot.     The  S.  name  of  Silver*weed  is  Moor^grass. 
MURRLIN,  8.     "  A  very  froward  chad,  ever 
whining  and  ill-natured  C  Gall.  EncycL 
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Apparently  a  dimin.  from  one  of  the  verbs  men- 
tioned under  Murr,  as  signifying  to  murmur. 
MURROCH,  s.    A  designation  given  to  shell- 
fish in  general,  Ayrs. 
Gael,  maaraeh,  shellfish ;  perhaps  from  tnuir,  the  sea. 
Murac  denotes  one  species,  the  murex  or  purple-fish. 
C.B.  morawg,  "  that  belong  to  the  sea ;"     Ow^n. 
MURT,  s.    A  lamb-skin  before  castration-time, 

Teviotd.     V.  MuRLiNG. 
To  MURTHER,  v.  n.    To  murmur  softly  as  a 

child,  Upp.  Clydes. 
MUSCHE,  adj. 

"  Ane  of  plane  blak  taffetie.  Ane  of  blak  musche 
taffetie."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  228. 

Cotgr.  expl.  taffetas  mouscheti, ''  tuftuffata,  or  tuf- 
ted taffata."  This  is  most  probably  the  sense,  as 
**blak  witwcAe  taffetie"  is  distinguished  from  that  which 
is  '*  plane  blak."  In  Diet.  Trev.,  however,  we  find 
mouche  defined  as  signifying  a  patch  of  black  taffeta 
worn  by  ladies  on  the  face.  Un  petit  morceau  de 
taffetas  noir  que  le  Dames  mettent  sur  leur  visage 
pour  omement,  on  pour  faire  paroitre  leur  teint  plus 
blanc.  It  might  thus  signify  that  kind  of  taffeta  usu- 
ally worn  for  patches. 
MUSCHET,  part  pa.    Signifying,  notched,  or 

spotted. 

*'  Certane  pecis  of  muschet  arming  furing."  In- 
ventories, A.  1578,  p.  231. 

If  the  former  be  the  sense,  it  is  from  the  v.  Mush, 
q.  V.  It  may,  however,  denote  armine  with  spots  ; 
from  Fr.  mmschet4,  part  pa.  of  the  v.  mouschet-er,  to 
•pot ;  "  to  powder,  or  diversifie  with  many  spots  of 
sundrie,  or  the  same,colour8,e8pecially  black;"  Cotgr. 
MUSCHINPRAT,*.  Agreat  or  important  deed; 

used  ironically;  as,  **  That  is  a  muscTwnprai^ 

Fife. 

It  had  been  originally  applied  to  an  improper  ac- 
tion ;  Fr.  mechant,  bad,  and  prat,  q.  v. 
MUSE-WOB,  8.  A  spider^s  web.  V.  Mooseweb. 
MUSH,  s.  One  who  goes  between  a  lover  and  his 

mistress,  &c.]  Add; 
This  word  is  undoubtedly  from  FT.Tnousche,tnouche, 
properly  a  fly,  from  Lat.  tnusc-tts ;  also  used  to  de- 
note *'  a  spie,  eave-dropper,  informer,  promooter ;" 
Cotgr.  Hence  the  v.  mousch-er,  "  to  spy,  pry,  sneake 
into  comers,  thrust  his  nose  into  every  thing;"  ibid. 

Mouche,  se  dit  figurement  d'un  Espion,  de  celui 
qui  suit  un  autre  pas  k  pas.  Exphrator,  Entre  les 
Sergens  il  y  en  a  un  qui  fait  la  mouche,  qui  suit  tons 
les  pas  de  celui  qui  veulent  prendre,  et  qui  marque 
sa  pist  au  coin  de  tons  les  rues  oA  il  passe ;  c'est 
dela  qu'on  a  dit,  une  fine  mouche;  pour  dire,  un 
homme,  qui  a  de  la  finesse,  de  I'habilit^,  pour  attraper 
les  autres.  II  y  avoit  a  Ath^nes  une  courtisane  qui 
s'appeUoit  Mouche  ;  et  en  se  jouant  sur  son  nom,  on 
lui  reprochoit  qu'elle  piquoit,  et  qu'elle  suf  oit  ces 
amans  jusqu'  au  sang. — Est  aussi  un  jeu  d'Ecoliers, 
ou  Tun  d'eux,  choisi  au  sort,  fait  la  mouche,  sur  qui 
tous  les  autres  frappent,  comme  s'ils  la  vouloient 
chasser.     Diet  Trev. 

The  good  fathers  seem  disposed  to  deduce  the 
term,  as  figuratively  used,  from  the  Athenian  cour- 
tezan. But  the  source  of  this  derivation  seems  rather 
to  have  a  strong  resemblance  of  the  legendary  tales 
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of  the  monastery.  A  fly,  being  still  in  motion,  and 
buzzing  firom  place  to  place,  the  term,  denoting  it, 
seems  to  be  properly  enough  transferred  to  a  spy, 
because  of  the  unremitted  activity  required  in  one 
who  sustains  this  despicable  character. 

Hisp.  mosca,  corresponding  with  Fr.  mousche,  is 
the  designation  given  to  one  of  those  spies  used  with- 
in the  Inquisition,  who  endeavour  to  gain  the  confi* 
dence,  and  to  discover  the  secrets,  of  the  prisoners, 
that  they  may  betray  them  to  their  persecutors.  Tia* 
vels  of  St.  Leon,  iii.  222. 
MUSH,^.  Muttering;  Niri/A^Ati^Ana  mutf A, n^ 

ther  a  whisper  nor  the  sound  of  muttering,  Ang. 

This  seems  evidently  allied  to  Isl.  musk-ra  mus- 
sito,  musk^ur  mussitatio,  G.Andr. ;  muskr,  id.  Lex. 
Haldorson. 
To  MUSH,  V,  a.     To  cut  out  with  a  stamp,  to 

nick  or  notch,  to  make  into  flounces.     It  is 

commonly  applied  to  grave^lothes,  S. 
His  clotnes  were  lul  mush'd. 
And  his  body  lay  streek'd.  Old  Song, 

Fr.mouschet'^er,  ''to  pinke,or  cut  with  small  cuts,'' 
Cotgr. ;  also,  mouche,  curtailed ;  id.     V.  Muschet. 
Mush,  s.    A  nick  or  notdi,  that  especially  which 

is  made  by  sdssars,  ibid. 

MUSHINFOW,  adj.  Cruel,  W.  Loth.;  perhaps 

q.  mischanUfow. 
MUSHOCH  (gutt.),  s.      ««  A  heap  of  grain, 

thrashed  out  and  laid  aside  in  a  corner  for  seed;^ 

Gall.  Encycl. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  derivative  from  Musk,  a 
confused  heap  ;  or  as  allied  to  Gael,  mosach  rough, 
bristly,  mosan,  rough  trash,  such  as  chafi^,  &c.  ? 
MusHocH-BAPES,  s.  pL     Ropes  for  surrounding 

grain.  Gall. 

''  This  grain  is  confined  into  as  small  a  bulk  as 
possible,  by  surrounding  it  with  mushoch'rapes,Xhi(^ 
ropes  twisted  on  purpose."  Ibid. 
MUSICKER,  s.     A  musician,  S.O. 

— "  The  shout  got  up  that  the  musickers  were 
coming."     The  Entail,  ii.  244. 
MUSK,*.     A  pulp? 

"  Boil  all  these  very  well,  till  the  grain  is  reduced 
to  a  musk  ;  and  keep  the  kettle  or  caldron  covered." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  146. 
MUSK,  s.     A  confused  heap,  Galloway. 

"  Musk — a  vast  of  mattera  tossed  together,  such 
as  straw,  grain,  hay,  chaflT,  &c,"    Gall.  Encycl. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  musse,  '*  a  privy  hoord, — an  odd 
nook  to  lay  a  thing  out  of  the  way  in ;"  Cotgr. 
Isl.  mosk,  however,  comes  very  near  the  sense  given 
in  the  definition :  Acus,  quisquiliae,  palea ;  item, 
pulvis ;  Haldorson. 

MUSK,  #.     It  would  appear  that  this  term  was 

formerly  used  in  S.  asdenoting  moss,  and  synon, 

with  modern  ^^, 

*'  Muscus,  musk  or  fog  of  walls  or  trees ;"  Despaut 
Gram.  D.  4,  b. 

Evidently  from  the  Lat  word,  or  Ital.  mosc^o,  id. 

MussLE-BRosE,  s.  ^*  Brosc  made  from  muscles. 
These  shell-fish  are  boiled  in  their  awn  sap, 
and  this  juice,  when  warm,  is  mingled  with  oat. 
meal.^    Gall.  Encycl, 
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To  Must,  Moitst,  r.  <k    To  powder,  S» 
Ye  good-for-naething  souter  hash^ 
Tho'  musted  is  your  carrot  pash. 
Tell  me^  I  say,  thou  Captain  Flash,-— 
What  right  ye  ha'e  to  wear  this  sash  ? 

Mayn^t  Siller  Gun,  p.  66, 

*^  Sae  I  ge'd  my  wa'  hame,  tnusted  my  head,  and 
made  ready  a  clean  oerly,  my  purlt  handit  sark,  a 
staff  an'  a  blew  bonnet."    H.  Blyd's  Contract,  p.  4. 

'^  Can  ye  say  wha'  the  carle  was  wi'  the  black  coat 
and  the  mousted  head  wha  was  wi'  the  Laird  of  Cairn- 
rreckan?"  Waverley,  ii.  197. 

''  Hout  awa',  ye  auld  gowk,— would  ye  creesh  his 
bonny  brown  hair  wi'  your  nasty  ulyie,  and  then 
tnoust  it  like  the  auld  minister's  wig?"    Antiquary, 
i.  229. 
To  MUSTER,  V.  n.     To  talk  with  exceeding 

volubility,  Clydes. 
Muster,  s.     Excessive  loquacity,  ibid. 
MnsTERER,  s.    An  incessant  talker,  ibid. 

Perhaps  allied  to  Flandr.  tnuyster'^n  perscrutari, 
inquirere ;  loquacity  being  frequently  the  adjunct  of 
great  curiosity. 

MUTCH,  fi.    1.  A  cap  or  coif,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  occasionally  used  to 

denote  a  nightcap  for  a  man. 

''  He  had  on  his  nead  a  white  pearled  mutch  ;  he 
had  no  coat,  but  a  pair  of  black  breeks,  white  socks, 
and  a  pair  of  mools  on  his  feet  Thus  is  he  and  John 
Logic  brought  to  the  scaffold."    Spalding,  iL  218. 
MuTCH-CAP,  s.    A  night-cap,  Roxb. 
NiGHT-MUTCH,  s.    A  night-cap  for  a  female,  S. 

'*  Mutchei  called  night  mutches,  of  linning  plane, 
the  dozen,  l.s."     Rates,  A.  I6II. 

The  same  article  affords  a  proof  of  the  length  to 
which  luxury  in  dress  had  been  carried,  in  our  coun- 
try, in  this  early  period.     For  it  follows : 

'^^i^A/iim/c^embrouderedwithsilkeandgoulde, 
the  peece  — —  vi.  L"  "  iVi^A^  mutches  embwudered 
with  gould  and  silver,  the  peece  —  xii.  1." 

Thus  itappears  that  some  ladies  had  been  willing  to 
pay  twelve  pounds  Scots  of  mere  duty  for  a  nightcap. 
MuTCHKiN-sTOUP,  8.     The  vessel  used  for  mea- 
suring a  mtUchkiny  or  English  pint,  S. 
That  mulchkefi'^tcup  it  hads  but  dribs. 
Then  let's  get  in  the  tappit  hen. 

Herd's  CoU.  ii.  227. 
MUTE,  Moot,  s.   A  whiqper,  Fife.  V.  Mute, 

v.,  to  articulate,  &c.    Aali  to  etymon ; 
Teut.  mui/t'-en,  susurrare. 
MUTH,  adf.  Warm,  dieerful,  &c.     V.  Muith. 


MUTHER,  8.     A  term  denoting  a  great  num- 
ber ;  as,  **  a  muther  o'  beasts,**  a  great  drove  of 
cattle;  *'  a  miUher  6" folk,^  &c. ;  sometimes  mur^ 
thevy  Fife ;  myter^  Perths. 
Teut.  ndjte  strues,  meta.  GraeL  mothar,  a  tuft  of 
trees.    Or  shall  we  trace  it  to  Teut  modder,  still  sig^ 
nifying  puddle^  modder-en  to  draw  up  the  mud ;  or 
from  Sax.  molder,  a  sort  of  dry  measure,  as  expressive 
of  quantity  ? 

MUTING,  s.    Apparently,  assembly,  meeting. 
AU  thair  dansis  and  play 
Thay  movit  in  their  mad  muting. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  386. 
A.S.  mut  conventus.    V.  Mute,  s. 
MUTTER,  s.     The  same  with  Multure^  S. 

''  Mutter,  the  miller's  fee  for  his  melders  ;  if  the 
melder  be  six  bolls,  the  mutter  is  about  the  fortieth 
part ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

MUTTIE,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  vessel, 
used  in  a  mill,  for  measuring  meal.  Loth.  Its 
contents  amount  to  half  a  stone  weight. 
It  seems  allied  to  Su.G.  matt  a  measure ;  Alem. 
muitu,  id.  Fr.  muid,  a  measure  of  wine. 
MUTT YOCff D,  MoTT yoch'd,  part.  adf\  Mat- 
ted,  Galloway. 

''  When  sheaves  of  com  grow  together,  after  be- 
ing cut  in  moist  weather,  we  say  that  they  are  mut* 
tyoch'd,  or  matted  together ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  is  from  £.  mat.  It 
has  very  much  of  a  Celtic  apperance ;  and  may  be 
either  from  Gael,  maothuigh'^m  to  moisten,  as  refer- 
ring  to  the  cause ;  or  from  meadaigh^am  to  grow,  as 
regarding  the  effect.  Muttaiche,  Ir.  mutaidhe,  how* 
ever,  signify  mouldiness,  which  may  have  been  the 
original  idea  connected  with  the  term.  C.B.  mwythach 
denotes  the  state  of  being  puffed  up;  from  mwyth-^w, 
to  mollify,  to  soften,  evidently  allied  to  GaeL  maath* 
uigh-^m. 
MUTTLE,  *.     A  small  knife,  ShetL 

Perhaps  q.  murlle,  from  Isl.  mora,  cultellus,  also 
knifmora, 

MUTTON,  s.    A  sheep ;  Fr.  mouton,  a  wedd«r. 
— '^  Sic  derth  is  rasit  in  the  countrie,  that  ane  mut- 
ton buck  is  deirar  and  far  surmountis  the  price  of 
ane  boll  of  quheit"   Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592.   V.Buck. 
To  MUZZLE,  V.  a.     To  mask. 

'^  They  danced  along  the  kirk«yard,  Geillie  Dun« 
can  playing  on  a  trump,  and  John  Fian,  muzzled, 
led  the  ring."  Newes  from  ScotL  1591*  Law's 
Memor.  Pref.  xxxvii.    V.  Mussal,  v. 


N. 


S"  appears,  in  the  Goth,  dialects,  as  often  holding 
merely  the  place  of  a  servile  or  redundant  letter,  in 
many  instances  it  has  been  inserted  in  words  making 
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a  transition  from  ohe  language  to  another,  althotigh 
unknown  in  the  original  language;  or  in  the  same  lan- 
guage in  the  lapse  of  ages.  Thus  Teut.  bUnck-en  cor* 
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ruscare,  appears  also  as  hlick-en,  id.  Some  have  traced 
Germ,  hlinck-en,  to  winck,  to  the  v,,  as  signifying 
to  shine:  and  ind^ed^  the  idea  is  not  unnatural^  as 
the  brightness  of  the  light  of  the  sun  often  so  affects 
the  organ  of  vision^  as  to  cause  winking.  But  Ihre, 
with  more  verisimilitude,  deduces  Su.G.  hlink-a  nic- 
tare,  from  blig-a,  intentis  oculis  adspicere.  "  For/' 
he  says,  '*  what  does  he  who  winks,  but  frequently 
shut  and  again  open  his  eyes  for  a  more  distinct  view 
of  objects  ?" 

To  NAAG,  V.  a.     To  tease.     V.  Nagg. 

To  NAB,  V.  41.  To  peck,  Dumfr. ;  perhaps  from 

nebf  the  beak ;  as  Serenius  defines  Peck^  v., 

Hacka  med  naebhen. 
NAB,  s.    A  smart  stroke,  Ettr.  For.,  Gall. 

''  Ane  o'  them  gave  me  a  nab  on  the  crown  that 
dovered  me."    Perils  of  Man,  iii.  416. 

"  Nab,  a  blow  on  the  head ;"  Gall.  Encycl.     V. 
Knap,  ^.  id. 
NA  C A  DEED  I,  a  phrase  used  in  Orkn.,  as 

equivalent  to  "  I  will  not.*" 
Perhaps  by  a  transposition,  q.  '^No  indeed,  quoth  I." 
NABBLE,  ».     "  A  narrow-minded,  greedy,  la- 
borious person  ;*"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  from  the  Heb.  name  Nabal, 
which,  from  the  character  given  of  the  man  in  scrip- 
ture, is  a  designation  pretty  generally  conferred  on  a 
covetous  person,  S.     Hence  also, 
Nabalish,  adj.     Covetous,  griping,  S. 

NACKET,  s.     1.  A  small  cake  or  loaf,  Roxb. 
2.  A  luncheon,  ibid. ;  a  piece  of  bread  eaten  at 

noon  ;  the  same  with  Ifockit^  Galloway. 
A  hurly  burly  now  began. 

An'  cudgels  loud  were  thumpin— 
The  gazing  crowd  together  ran 
O'er  cranes  o'.  nackeU  jumpin. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p^  78.  V.  Knockit. 

^'  Poor  Triptolerous — ^seldom  saw  half  so  good  a 
dinner  as  his  guest's  luncheon. — She  could  not  but 
say  tfiat  the  young  gentleman's  nacket  looked  very 
^ood."     The  Purate,  i.  254-5. 

Denominated,  perhaps,  firom  its  being  made  up  as 
a  small  parcel,  to  be  carried  by  one  in  travelling. 
d.  A  small  cake  or  loaf  baked  for  children,  Roxb. 
NACKETIE,  adf.     Particularly  expert  at  any 

piece  of  nice   work,   Roxb.  ;    synon.   Nick^ 

nackie. 
NACKIE,  s.   "  A  loaf  of  bread  C  Gl.  Picken., 

Ayrs.     V.  Nacket. 
NACKS,  Kkacks,  Nauks,  s,pl    A  disease  to 

which  fowls  are  subject,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing taken  too  hot  food,  as  warm  porridge,  &c. 

Roxb.,  Loth.     It  causes  severe  wheezing  and 

breathlessi^ess,  resembling  the  croupin  children. 

The  same  account  is  given  of  its  symptoms  as  of 
those  of  the  pip  in  E. ;  as  "  a  horny  pellicle,"  re- 
sembling a  seed,  '*  grows  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue." 
The  vulgar  cure  in  Loth,  is  to  smear  the  nostrils 
with  butter  and  snuff. 
Naukie,  adf.     Asthmatical,  short-winded;    as, 

^^  He  wheezes  like  a  naukie  hen  ;^  ibid. 

Teut  knoke,  callus,  tuber;  or  Isl. gna^-a  stridere, 
gnak  stridor,  from  the  noise  caused  by  this  disease. 
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as  the  £.  name  pip  is  deduced  from  Lat.  pip-ire,  and 
Fr.  pepie  id.  from  pep-ier,  to  peep. 
NADKIN,  s,    1.  The  taint  which  meat  acquires 
from  being  too  long  kept ;  Natkin^  id.,  Roxb. 
2.  Any  close,  or  strong  and  disagreeable  odour ; 
as,  "  Jockos  brought  in  a7ia/iin  wi'him,^  ibid. 
Loth.,  Clydes. 
S.  It  is  applied  to  a  taste  of  the  same  kind,  ibid. 
As  it  may  have  originally  denoted  a  damp  smell, 
it  may  be  allied  to  Teut  nat  moist,  naMey  J  moistness. 
Perhaps  Knaggim  is  originally  the  same. 
NAEGAIT,  adv.     In  no  wise,  S. 
NAELINS,  adv.     Used  interrogatively,  Aberd. 
NAFFING,  *•     Frivolous  chat  or  prattle,  S. 

V.  Nyaff. 
To  NAG,  V.  a.     To  strike  smartly,  Lanarks. 

Perhaps  merely  a  corr.  of  E.  knack,  q.  to  strike  so 
as  to  make  a  sharp  noise.  I  scarcely  think  that  it  is 
formed  from  A.S.  gnaeg-an,  Su.G.  gnag-^,  &c.  sig-* 
nifying  to  gnaw. 

To'  NAG,  V.  n.  To  gibe,  to  taunt ;  to  attack 
in  a  taunting  way,  to  tease  with  unkind  reflec- 
tions ;  as,  ^  He's  aye  nagffin  at  ane ;''  Loth. 
Naagy  id.,  Shetl. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  originally  the  same 
with  the  V.  Knack,  to  taunt,  q.  v.  But  we  must  cer- 
tainly trace  it  to  Dan.  nagg-er, ''  to  torment,  to  vex, 
to  fVet,  to  mortify,"  Sec  Wolff.  This  use  seems  bor- 
rowed from  the  idea  of  gnawing.  This  is  the  primary 
sense  given  of  the  v.  by  Baden ;  Rodo,  corrodo.  The 
sense  of  the  term  in  ShetL  affords  a  presumption  that 
it  is  from  the  latter  origin.  Perhaps  we  might  add,  IsL 
^oggy  ^ili8  ^  taediosa  contentio.     Haldorson  gives 
nagg^a  as  not  only  signifying  conterere,  affricare,  but 
litigare  ,*  aDd  expl.  tiagg — vilis  et  tsediosa  contentio. 
NAGGIE,  8.     A  cup,  Lanarks.     This  is  evi- 
dently a  corr.  of  £.  Ttoggin. 
NAGS,  a.  pi.    A  particular  game  at  marbles  or 
taw,  in  which  the  loser  is  struck  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times  on  the  knuckles  by  the  other  play- 
ers, with  their  bowls,  Aberd. 
Probably  from  Teut  knack-en,  confringere. 
Nao,  s.    A  stroke  at  the  play  of  Nags^  Aberd. 
NAY,  adv.   Tyrwh.  remarks  that  this  **  seems  to 
be  used  sometimes  as  &  noun.   It  is  ho  nay  ;  It 
cannot  be  denied.^ 

Heir  is  ryaltie,  said  Rauf,  aneuch  for  the  nanis. 
With  all  nobilnes  anoumit,  and  that  is  na  nay. 

Rauf  C&ilyear,  C.  iij.  b. 
This  world  is  not  so  strong ;  it  is  no  nay. 
As  it  hath  ben  in  olde  times  yore. 

Chaucer,  Clerkes  Tale,  v.  9015, 
NAIG,  s.     1.  A  ridins  horse,  S.]  Jdd; 

The  ladies  came  out  with  two  gray  plaids,  and  gat 
two  work  naigs,  which  bore  them  into  Aberdeen." 
Spalding,  ii.  183. 

To  Naig  awa\  v.n.  To  move  like  a  horse,  or  naff^ 
that  has  a  long,  quick,  and  steady  pace,  Fife. 
The  most  probable  origin  of  naig  or  nag,  as  de- 
noting a  horse,  is  Isl.  hnegg'ia,  A.S.hnaeg'an  to  neigh, 
Su.G.  gnegg-a,  id. 

NAIL,  s.  A  particular  pain  in  the  forehead,  S. 
Teut.  naeghel  in  (f  ooghe,  pterygium,  uliguis. 
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NAIL.    AffcA  theNaXL.^  Add: 

%  It  frequently  signifies  mad,  wrong-headed,  S.B. 

S.  The  phrase  is  also  used  in  another  form ;  Aff 

or  off  the  nail.    It  occurs  as  denoting  inebriety. 

''  When  I  went  up  again  intil  the  bed-room,  I  was 
what  you  would  adl  a  thought  aff  the  nail,  by  the 
which  my  sleep  wasna  just  what  it  should  have  been." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  SOO. 

NAILS,  paring  of. 

Dr.  Shaw,  when  giving  an  account  of  the  super- 
stitious customs,  retained  in  the  province  of  Moray, 
which  he  considers  as  handed  down  from  the  Druids, 
gives  the  following  account : 

''  In  hectick  and  consumptive  disease,  they  pare  the 
nails  of  the  patient,  put  these  parings  into  a  rag  cut 
from  his  clothes,  then  wave  their  hand  with  the  rag 
thrice  round  his  head,  crying  Deas^SoU,  after  which 
they  bury  the  rag  in  some  unknown  place.  I  have 
seen  this  done :  and  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History, 
mentions  it  as  practised  by  the  Magians  or  Druids 
of  his  time."  Hist,  of  Moray,  p.  248.  V.  Plin.  L. 
xxviii.  c.  2.  7- 

NAIN,  adj.  Own»  S. ;  in  Angus,  q.  ngjaxtm;  as. 
"  his  nyaim,''  his  own. 
Aft,  whan  I  sang  o'  Peggy's  jet-black  een. 
Or  play'd  the  charms  o'  my  nain  bonny  Jean, 
In  joyfu'  raptures,  ilka  pleasant  chiel 
Admir'd  the  tune,  and  said  I  play'd  it  weeL 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  ip. 
"  But  your  address  is  no  tint,  I  teuk  it  hame  wi' 
me  when  I  sent  awa' my  nam."  Donaldsoniad,  Thorn's 
Works,  p.  370. 

Bockin  red  bleed  the  fleep,  mair  cawm. 
Ran  hame  to  his  nain  mammy. 
Christmas  Biding,  Skinne/s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  125. 
This  has  originated,  like  Tane  and  Tolher,  entirely 
from  the  accidental  connection  of  letters.   Mine  ain, 
my  own,  (A.S.  mtn  agenj  /  and  thine  ain,  thy  own, 
(A.S.  thin  agenJ  being  pronounced  as  if  one  word ; 
or  the  n,  as  if  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  word; 
the  same  mode  of  pronunciation  has  been  occasion- 
ally adopted  where  it  did  not  intervene.   V.  Nawn. 

NAIPRIE,  s.   Table  linen,  S.]  Add  to  etymon ; 
It  has,  however,  been  formerly  in  use.  For  ralsgr. 
expl.  naprie  "  store  of  linen,"  giving  Fr.  Unge  as  sy- 
non.  B.  iii.  F.  49>  b. 
NAYSAY,  s.    A  refusal.]  Add ; 

Her  laugh  will  lead  you  to  the  place 

Where  lies  the  happiness  you  want ; 
And  plainly  tells  you  to  your  face. 
Nineteen  naysays  are  half  a  grant. 

Ramsaifs  Poems,  ii.  207* 
This  is  borrowed  from  the  old  S.  Prov.— -''  Nine- 
teen nay  says  of  a  maiden  is  but  half  agrant,'  spoken 
to  encourage  those  who  have  had  a  denial  from  their 
mistress  to  attack  them  again."     Kelly,  p.  269* 
Naysayeb,  s.     One  who  denies  or  refuses,  S. 

"  A  sturdy  beggar  should  have  a  stout  naysayer." 
S.  Prov.     Kelly,  p.  21. 
NAIT,  s.     Need. 
-—I  had  mekill  mair  nait  sum  friendschip  to  find. 

Rauf  CoHyear,  Aij,  b. 
Moes.G.  nauth,  Isl.  naud,  necessitas. 
NAITHERANS,aw;.  Neither.  V.Nethebaks. 
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NAKIT,  pret.     Stripped,  deprived.]  Add; 

*'  He  Cfdlit  the  pepill  to  ane  counsall,  and  naldt  him 
-— of  al  omamentis  perteiningto  the  dignite  consular  .** 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p,  117- 

9,.  Destitute  of,  ^oArt^  q/'cottn^oS,  devoid  of  coun- 
sel ;  Bellend.  Cron.  p.  27.    Repr. 
NALE,  s.     Given  as  an  old  word  signifying  an 

ale-house,  Roxb. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  a  cant  term  used  as  an  abbre-i 
viation,  q.  an  ale,  for  **  an  alehouse."    I  observe  no 
similar  word. 
To  NAM,  V.  a.   To  seize  quickly,  and  with  some 

degree  of  violence,  Roxb. 

It  sometimes  includes  the  idea  of  the  disappoint- 
ment  the  person  meets  with,  of  whom  the  advantage 
is  taken ;  as,  "  Aha !  I've  nam'd  ye  there,  my  lad." 

This  V.  in  its  form  most  nearly  resembles  Su.G. 
nam^a,  id.     V.  Nome  and  Nummvn. 
NAMELY,  adj.     Famous,  celebrated ;  a  term 

used  by  Highlanders,  when  they  condescend  to 

speak  Saxon. 

*'  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  said  Moome,  '  Sky  was 
always  namely  for  witches."     Clan  Albin,  i.  206. 
NAMMONIE,  s.     A  little  while,  Orkn. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  may  be  corr.  from 
mamentie,  used  in  die  same  sense,  Perths.,  q.  *'  a  little 
moment."  But  the  idea  is  inadmissible.  Isl.  namunda 
signifies,  circa  id  tempus ;  also,  ad  manus ;  from  mund, 
denoting  both  an  indefinite  time,  and  the  hand,  with 
na,  a  particle  indicating  proximity.  Mund  is  also 
rendered  momentum ;  so  that  na  mund  might  mean 
"  about  a  moment." 
NANCY,  s.     The  name  substituted  for  Agnes, 

S.;  although  some  view  it  as  belonging  to  Anne.. 

Nannie  andNanzeare  undoubtedly  (or  Agnes^  S. 
N ANC Y-PRETTY,  s.  London  Pride,  a  flower; 

corr.  from  None  so  pretty. 
NAP,  s.   1.  A  little  round  wooden  dish  made  of 

staves,  Dumfr. 
2.  A  milk  vat,  ibid.     Boyn^  synon. 

The  Nap  is  of  the  same  form  with  the  Goan,  but  lar- 
ger. '^  Napps,  small  vessels  made  of  wood,  for  hold* 
ing  milk ;  little  tubs  termed  boynes  in  some  places  of 
Scotland,  and  coags  in  other  (^s] ;"  Gall.  Encycl.  The 
hqyn,  however,  generally  denotes  a  larger  vessel. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Teut.  nap  cya^ 
thus,  scyphus,  pater,  poculum,  Kilian.  Germ,  napff. 
Hence  die  old  Teut.  designation  for  a  toper,  napm 
houder,  q.  a  nap'holder,  pocillator.  This  term  has, 
indeed,  been  generally  diffused.  For  A.S.  nappe  and 
knaep,  signify  cyathus,  ''  a  cup,  a  pot,  a  dish,  a  plat- 
ter," Somner.  In  this  language  it  was  expressly  used 
in  the  sense  retained  in  our  times ;  And  gates  meolcu^ 
thri  nappes fulle;  £t  tres  cyathos  lactis  caprini  plenos.. 
MS.  ap  Somn.  Hnaep  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Gloss.  Pez.  naph  crater,  napho  craterarum.  Naph  id. 
Willeram.  Alem.  fiaph,  Isl.  nap,  Su.G.  napp,  Ital^ 
nappo.  Armor,  anqf,  O.Fr.  hanap,  id.  Verelius  ren« 
ders  the  Isl.  term  poculum  argenteum ;  for  nap  and 
silfumap  seem  to  have  been  used  as  synonymous* 
This  word  is  viewed  by  some  as  formed  from  Isl. 
hnyp^a,  poculum  usque  ad  fundum  ebibere,  to  empty 
one's  cup  to  the  bottom.  Others  prefer  Su.G.  no^ 
which  denotes  what  is  concave.  Here  we  have  gbxi^ 


NAP 

ously  the  origin  of  £•  nappy  applied  to  ale^  as  denot- 
ing its  inebriatiDg  quality^  thongh  Dr.  Johns,  views 
it  as  alluding  to  the  nap  of  clotii,  q.  frothy. 
Najpie,  8.  "  A  wooden  dish,''  Ayrs.,  Gl.  Picken. 

NAP,  8,    A  cant  term  for  ale,  or  a  stronger  kind 
of  beer,  Aberd. 

Nor  did  we  drink  o'  gilpin  water ; 
But  reemin  nap^  wi'  houp  weel  heartit. 

Tarras's  PoemSj  p.  24.     V.  Nappy. 
NAP,  Nyap,  8.    A  bite,  a  morsel  taken  hastily, 
a  snatch,  Dumfr. 

Nap  and  Stoo  is  communicated  as  a  Dimifriesshire 
phrase,  equivalent  to  '^  a  bite  and  cutting  entirely." 
It  seems  to  signify  complete  consumption  of  any 
viands.     Nap  is  the  same  with  Gnap,  S.B.>  q.  v. 

♦  Napkin,  8.  "  A  handkerchief.  Obsolete.  This 
sense  is  retained  in  Scotland  i"  Johns. 

It  may  be  observed  that  it  is  used  in  two  senses, 
pocket'Uapkin,  also  a  neck'tiapkin  or  cravat,  S. 

Johnson  deduces  the  term  from  nap,  as  signifying 
''  down,  villous  substance."  This,  indeed,  seems  the 
origin ;  from  A.S.  knoppa,  "  villus,  the  nap  of  the 
cloth.  Belgis,  noppe ;"  Sumner.  Su.G.  nopp,  id.  The 
termination  hin  seems  to  denote  that  this  is  napery, 
or  cloth  of  a  small  size.  V.  Kin,  term. 
N APPER  o'  NAPS,  8.  A  sheep-stealer,  Roxb. ; 

flven  as  old. 
his  is  a  cant  phrase  inserted  by  Grose  in  his  Class. 
Diet.  Napper  is  expl.  by  itself  "  a  cheat  or  thief;" 
and  to  nap,  '*  to  cheat  at  dice."  It  may,  however,  be 
an  ancient  term ;  as  Teut.  knapp-en  signifies  to  lay 
hold  of;  prehendere,  apprehendere,  Kilian. 
:NAPPY,^.    Ale,S.O. 

An'  whyles  twapennie  worth  o'  nappt^ 
Can  mak  the  bodies  unco  happy. 

Bums^s  Works,  iii.  6. 
This  is  merely  an  elliptical  use  of  the  £.  adj.,  q. 
**  nappy  drink." 

*  NAPPY,  adf.    Tipsy,  elevated  with  drink,  S. 

The  auld  wives  sat  and  they  chew'd. 

And  when  that  the  carles  grew  nappy. 
They  danc'd  as  weel  as  they  dow'd, 

Wi'  a  crack  o'  their  thumbs  and  a  kappie. 

Paiie's  Wedding,  Her^s  Coll  ii.  191. 
The  E.  word  has  been  expl.  by  some  writers,  *'  ine- 
\jriating."  But  this  sense  seems  unknown.  Serenius, 
vo.  Nappy,  refers  to  Isl.  hnyf-a  exhaurire.  This  is 
expl.  by  Verelius,  Poculum  usque  ab  fundum  ebibere. 
Haldorson  renders  it,  cornu  evacuare. 

N  APPIE,  adj.  Expl. «  Brittle.^']  Add  to  etymon ; 
It  indeed  properly  signifies  that  which  breaks  with 
a  knack. 

NAPPIE,  adj.     Strong,  vigorous;  "  B.nappie 
callan,^  a  strong  boy,  Ayrs. 
Isl.  knapp^r,  arctus  ;  knappir  kostir,  res  arctae. 
NAPPLE,  8.     "  A  sweet  wild  root,''  Gl.  Gallo- 
way ;  apparently  Orobus  tuberosus,  or  heath- 
pease,  S.B.  hnc^pparU. 
—The  pied  napple  rankly  grows. 
An'  winnlestraes  excel  the  grov'ling  fog. 

Davidson'8  Seasons,  p.  441 . 
This  is  what  Mactaggart  calls  Napple^root,  ^'  the 
black  knotty  root  of  an  herb,  diligently  digged  for 
and  greedily  chewed  by  boys ;  its  taste  being  rather 
pleasant"     V.  Knapparts. 
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NAPPIT,  paH.  adf.     Crabbed,  ill-humoured, 

Aberd. ;  Cappit,  synon. 

Teut  knapp^en,  crepitare ;  or  knap,  alacer,  agilis. 
NAPSIE,  8.     "  A  little  fat  animal,  such  as  a 

sheep;"  Gall.  Encyl. 
^  Allied  perhaps  to  nap,  E.  a  knop,  as  denotmg  what 
is  protuberant. 

NAR,  prep.     Near,  S.,  Yorks.     V.  Ner. 
NAR,  Poems,  16th  Century,  p,  292,  given  in  61. 

as  not  understood,  means  nigher^  being  merely 

the  comparative  in  its  A.S.  lorm,  near,  propin- 

quior,  from  neah,  propinquus. 

Quhen  all  wes  done,  we  had  not  bene  the  nar. 
Nar-sidb,  8i     The  left  side,  as  opposed  to  jiff'- 

side^  the  right  side  of  any  object,  Meams ;  be- 
ing the  side  nearest  to  him  who  mounts  on 

horseback,  drives  a  team,  &c. 
To  NASH,  V.  n.  To  prate,  to  talk  impudently,  S. ; 

most  probably  from  Teut.  hruMcnen^  frendere 

stridere.  Hence  the  phrase,  **  a  nashvfC  body,' 

a  little  pert  chattering  creature. 
Nash-gab,  8,     Insolent  talk,  Roxb. 

**  There's  the  Philistines,  as  ye  ca'  them,  are  gaun 
to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Harry,  and  a'  wi'  your  nask-gab." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  li.  194,      In  other  counties, 
it  is  Snask'gab. 
NASK,  8.    A  withe  for  binding  cattle,  Caithn. 

'^  The  tenants  residing  near  a  lake  paid  a  given 
number  of  trout  annually,  and  if  there  was  any  wood 
or  shrubbery  on  the  farms,  they  paid  so  many  nasks 
(binders  made  of  birch  twigs),  to  secure  the  laird's 
cattle  in  the  byre."  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  41. 
To  NATCH,  V.  a.  To  notch,  Abertf. 
Natch,  8,     A  notch,  ibid. 

It  is  probably  in  this  sense  that  the  term  is  used, 
as  denoting  the  notch  or  incision  made  by  a  taylor 
in  cutting  cloth. 

Losh  man  !  hae  mercy  wi'  your  natch. 

Burn^s  Epistle  to  a  Taylor. 
To  NATE,  V.  a.    To  need,  Clydes.  V.  Note,  v. 
NATHELESS,  adv.    Notwithstanding,  never- 

theless,  S. 

*— "  But  if  you  liked  a  barley  scone  and  a  drink  of 
bland — natheless  it  is  ill  travelling  on  a  full  stomach." 
The  Pirate,  i.  254. 

A.S.  no  the  laes,  id.  nihilominus. 
NATHER,  com-.     Neither. 

— " Gif  natherriis  Hienes, nor  Advocat,  be  wamit 
to  the  said  service,  the  samin,  with  the  retour,  sa« 
sine,  and  all  that  followis  thairupon,  maybe  reducit" 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  425. 

A.S.  nather,  nanther,  id.  from  ne  the  negative 
particle,  and  other  uterque.     V.  Athir. 
NATIE,  adj.  Tenacious,  niggardly,  Shetl. ;  sy- 
non. with  Nittie  and  Neette^  q.  v. 
NATYR-WOO,  8.    1.  Fine  wool,  Mearns. 
2.  Wool  that  has  been  pulled  off  a  sheep^s  skinfrom 

the  root,  and  not  shorn,  ibid. ;  q.  Nature-wool. 
NATIVE,  8.  The  place  of  one's  nativity,  Perths. 
NATEIN,  8.     A  disagreeable  taste  or  smell. 

V.  Nadkin. 
NATRIE,NYATRiE,ad/.  IlUtempered,  crabbed, 
irascible,  Aberd.,  Meams ;  pron.  q.  Nyattrie. 
This  may  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Atry, 
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Attrie,  stem^  grim.     Or,  as  this  seems  to  be  formed 
from  Su.G.  etter  venenum^  natrie  may  be  allied  to 
A.S.  naedre,  naeddre  serpens^  Isl.  nadra  vipera.  See^ 
however.  Natter,  v. 
To  NATTER,  v.  n.    To  chatter,  conveying  the 

idea  of  peevishness,  ill  humour,  or  discontent. 

ment,  Roxb. ;  Nyoiter^  Dumfr.,  Gall. 

*^  NycUterin — ^to  keep  chattering  when  others  are 
speaking/'   Gall.  Encyl.      It  is  expl.  "  chiding, 
grumbling  continually/'  Dumfr. 
Natteein,  part,  adj.     Chattering  in  a  fretful 

way,  ibid. 

Teut.  knoter^en,  garrire,  minutizare,  murmurare. 
In  modern  Belg.  the  sibilation  is  prefixed ;  tnater^en, 
"  to  chatter,  to  talk  impudently ;"  Scwel.  The  Teut. 
word  appears  to  be  formed  from  Isl.  gnaud^a  lamen- 
tari,  misere  queri,g7tatt(^,  querela  miserorum;  gnudd-a 
murmurare,  g;ttt(i£/ murmur,  frequens  rogatio;  Su.G. 
knot-a,  submurmurare.  V.  Nvatter. 
To  NATTLE,  v.  a.  1.  To  nibble ;  to  chew  with 

difficulty,  as  old  people  do  with  the  stumps  /)f 

their  teeth,  Roxb. 
2.  To  nij) ;  as,  "  To  natHe  a  rose/'  to  nip  it  in 

pieces,  ibid. 

Isl.  knill-a  exactly  corresponds :  Vellioo,  paululum 
pungo,  vel  petito ;  G.  An<hr.  Hal  dor  son  overlooks 
this  verb ;  but  mentions  knot-a  vellicare. 

NATURAILL,  adj.     Used  in  a  sense  directly 

the  reverse  of  that  of  the  term  in  £. ;  signifying 

lawful,  as  opposed  to  illegitimate. 

*'  That  ane  richt  excellent  prince  Johne  duke  of 
Albany,  &c.  tutour  to  the  kingis  grace,  &  gouemour 
of  this  realme,  anarlie  naturaiU  &  lauchfull  sone  of 
vmquhile  Alex"^  duke  of  Albany,  &c.,  and  of  ane 
nobill  lady  dame  Agnes  of  Bouloigne,  is  the  secund 
persoune  of  this  realme,  &  anelie  air  to  his  said  vm- 
quhile fader.  And  that — ^Alexander  Stewart,  com- 
mendatour  of  IncheehefTray,  bastardsone  of  the  saidis 
vmquhile  Alexander  and  Katherene  [^Sinclar  the  Erie 
of  Cathnes  dochtirl  is  Sc  vndoutable  suld  be  reput 
borne  bastard,  and  vnlegittimate  be  ony  mariage/' 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1516,  Ed.  1814,  p.  283.  It  is  repeated 
ibid.  p.  388. 

"  He  is  naturale  sone  of  vmquhill  George  Fresser> 
lawchtf\illie  gottin  in  the  band  of  matrimone,"  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1443,  V.  18. 

"  He  is  lauchfull  nalurall  sone,"  &c.  '*  gottin 
lauchfullie  in  the  band  of  matrimonie,"  &c.  Ibid. 
V.  24,  p.  419. 

''  Dochter  naiuraU  6c  lauchtfull,"  &c.  Ibid.  V.  26. 
♦  NATURAL,  adi*     Kind,  genial ;  used  in  re- 
gard to  the  weather,  S.B. 
NATURALITIE,  *.  Natural  affection,  that  af- 

fection  connected  with  propinquity  of  blood,  S. 
NATURALITIE,  j.     Naturalization ;  Fr.  9ia- 

turaliti^ 

"  The  maist  cristin  king  of  France  hes  grantit  an^ 
lettre  of  naturalUie  for  him  and  his  successouris,  to 
all  and  sindrie  Scottismen  being  in  the  realme  of 
France,  or  salhappin  to  be  in  the  samyn  in  ony 
tymes  to  cum,  makand  thame  hable  to  brouke  landis, 
heretageis,  offices,  digniteis,  and  benefices/'  &c.  Acts 
Mary  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507- 
NATURE,  adi.     1.   Fertile  in  spontaneously 

producing  rich,  succulent  herbage  ;  as,  ncUurc 
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grund,  land  that  produces  rich  grass  abun- 
dantly, without  having  been   sown  with  any 

seeds,  S.O. 
9.  Rich,  nourishing :  applied  to  grass ;  as,  nature 

gerse,  nature  hay^  that  is,  ricn  grass  and  hay^ 

produced  by  the  ground  spontaneously,  S.O., 

Roxb. 

**  When  they  see  a  field  carpeted  with  rich  grasses^ 
or  those  that  grow  luxuriant,  they  say  that  field 
produces  na/ttr^  grasses."  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  291. 
Naturekess,  s,     1.  Fertility  in  spontaneously 

producing  rich  herbage,  S.O. 
2.  Richness,  exuberance :  applied  to  grass  pro- 
duced spontaneously,  S.O. 

These  words  are  pronounced  naitur  and  nailurness. 
NAUCHLE,  s,    A  dwarf;  synon.  Cruie^  Upp^ 

Clydes. 

The  n  has  the  liquid  sound  as  if  y  followed  it, 
nyauchle, 

Isl.  knocJce,  metaphorice  pusillus,  pusio,  G.Andr. 
NAVIE.     Rid  navie. 

"  Magnus  Rid,  knyght  of  the  ordour  of  the  garter 
•—was  called  he  the  Scottismen  Magnus  with  the  rid 
navie,"     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  76. 

In  the  Addenda,  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  more 
recent  manuscripts, it  is  said;  ''Magnus  Reid  is  called 
Magnus  Red-man,  'named  with  the  Scots  mans 
[[Mans,  the  abbreviation  of  Magnus,]]  with  the  red 
maine.'  The  reading  1.  12.  should  probably  be  rid 
neive."     P.  619. 

The  conjecture  is  very  natural,  Tieive  denoting  the 
fist  But  if  this  was  the  original  term,  it  must  have 
proceeded  from  a  mistake,  similar  to  that  particulaiw 
ized  by  Godscroft. 

"  He  was  remarkable  by  his  long  and  red  beard> 
and  was  therefore  called  by  the  English  Magnus  Red^ 
beard,  and  by  the  Scots,  in  derision,  Magnus  miik  the 
red  Maine,  as  though  his  beard  had  beene  an  horse 
maine,  because  of  the  length  and  thicknesse  thereof. 
The  manuscript  calleth  him  MagfiustvUh  the  red  hand, 
taking  the  word  (Maine)  for  the  French  word  which 
signifieth  an  hand :  but  the  attentive  reader  may  per- 
ceive the  error,  and  how  it  was  a  word  merely  Scot* 
tish  ^English,  he  should  have  said]]^  and  used  by  the 
Scots  in  derision."  Hist.  Dougl.  p.  178. 
NAVYIS,  adv.    No  wise;  the  same  with  JVow 

wayes^  Naxviss. 

'-^"  That  all  his  hienes  subjectis  sail  communicate 
anis  everie  yeir,  and  sail  navyis  pretend  ony  excuiss 
of  deidlie  feid,  rancour,  ormalicetoappeirtowardis 
thair  nychtbouris— to  abstene  or  to  debar  himself  fra 
participatioun  of  the  said  sacrament,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  15&8,  Ed.  1814,  p.  173. 
NAUM,  s.    A  heavy  blow  with  a  bludgeon, 

Ettr.  For. 
NAUR,  prep.    Near ;  the  pron.  of  some  districts 

in  S. 

Sir  John  Cope  took  the  nortii  right  far>. 
Yet  ne'er  a  rebel  he  came  ira«rj 
Until  he  landed  at  Dunbar, 
Right  early  in  a  morning. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  111.    V.  Ner. 
NAVUS-,  Nawus-,  or  Nawvus-boee,  s.  A  hole 

in  wood,  occasioned  by  the  expulsion  of  a  knot^ 

Aberd« 


NEB 


NEC 


The  superstitious  believe  that,  by  looking  at  a 
dead-candle  through  such  a  hole,  one  will  see  the  per- 
son's face  whose  death  the  candle  portends. 
For  fear  the  poor  dumb  brutes  sud  smore^ 
He  staps  wi'  strae  ilk  navus-bare, 
An'  ilka  crevice  darns. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  30, 
This  is  evidently  the  same  word  which  has  been 
given  under  the  form  of  Aurvis-bore. 

Isl.  fwfar  and  Dan.  naver  signify  terebra,  an  augre 
or  wimble. 

This,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is  not  the 
true  orthography.  A  very  intelligent  friend  in  Aber- 
deenshire>  whom  I  have  consulted  on  this  subject, 
says ;  "  I  find  that  Aviis-,  or  Aurvus-bore,  is  the  origi- 
nal and  proper  word.  W.  Beattie  must  have  mistaken 
a  navuS'hore,  for  an  avus-bore.  The  word  is  variously 
pronounced  by  different  people,  aivus,  aiwus,  avus,  fl- 
fpus,  yawus," 

NAWAYES,  oJiT.     Nowise. 

*^  The  samin  lykwayes  nawayes  previt  that  heid 
nor  article  of  the  said  summondis."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  128. 

— "  That  the  earle  of  Annandaill  his  taking  place 
befor  him  in  this  present  parliament  sould  nawayes 
preiudge  him  of  his  richt,"  &c.     Acts  Cha-  I.  Ed. 

1814,  vol.  V.  L39. 

NAWN,  Nyawn,  adj.     Own.     His  nyawn^  his 
own,  what  properly  belongs  to  him ;  Angus. 
The  proper  S.  term  is  awin,  awn,  to  which  «  has 
been  prefixed  from  the  sound  which  it  assumes  when 
connected  with  the  possessive  adj.  denoting  the  first 
person ;  mine  awin.     V.  Nain. 
NAZE,  s.     A  promontory,  a  headland,  S.B. ; 
the  same  with  Nes^  Ness. 

*'  Naze,  ness,  and  mull,  are  also  used  to  signify  re- 
markable parts  of  land  stretching  out  into  the  sea." 
E wing's  Geogr.  Ed.  1st,  p.  24, 
NEAPHLE,  s.    A  trifle,  a  thing  of  no  value, 
Dumfr, 

Fr.  nipes,  trifles ;  Su.G.  nipp,  a  trifle* 
NEAR,  adj.     Niggardly,  S,B. 
NEAR-BEHADDIN,  part.  ad;.      Niggardly, 

Roxb. ;  Near-be-ffaun,  synon. 
NEAR-HAND,  a^.     Near,  nigh,  S. 
Neab-hand,  advn    Nearly,  almost,  S.    V.  Neb- 
hand. 
NEAR  HIMSELL,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  man 
who  is  very  niggardly  or  tenacious  of  his  pro- 
perty, S. 

'*  I'm  no  a  roan  that's  near  myseV  /— walth— I 
wad  like  to  use  in  moderation."  Saxon  and  Gael, 
iii.  59. 

NEAR-SIGHTED,  adj.     Short-sighted,  S. 
NEB,  s.     1.  The  nose.]  Add; 
-—Howe  in  a  *tato  fur 

There  may  Willie  lie, 
Wi'  his  neb  boonermost. 
An'  his  doup  downermost,  &c. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  25. 
'Twas  on  a  cauld  November  e'en, — 
The  snell  frost- win'  made  nebs  an'  een 

To  rin  right  sair.     T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  S2S* 
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Add,  as  sense 
S.  Applied  to  the  snout.  "  You  breed  of  Kilplke's 

swme,  your  neb'^s  never  out  [of]  an  ill  turn.*" 

S.  Prov.  p.  862. 

The  following  passage  conveys  the  same  idea. 

"  So  ae  morning  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got !  twa  un-« 
lucky  red-coats  were  up  for  black-fishing  or  some  sic- 
can ploy,  for  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out  of  mischief." 
Waverley,  iii.  238. 

5.  To  gie  a  thing  a  neb,  to  make  it  pungent,  S.B. 
Neb  and  featheb,  used  as  an  adv.   Completely, 

from  top  to  toe ;  as,  "  She's  dinkit  out  neb  and 

featJierr  Teviotd. 
Neb  at  the  grunstane.  To  Jceep  one's  neb  at  the 

grunstanCyU)  keep  one  under,  orat  hard  work,  S. 
Neb  o'  the  mibe-snipe.     "  To  come  to  the  neb 

6*  the  mire-snipe ;''  to  come  to  the  last  push  ; 

S.A. 

"  There  was  nae  time  to  lose — it  was  come  fairly 
to  the  neb  o'  the  miresnipe  wi'  me."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  S9» 

Neb  o'  the  morning,  **  that  part  of  the  day  be- 
tween daylight  and  sun-rising ;""  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  phraseology  seems  borrowed  from  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  beak  of  a  bird,  as  it  follows;  "  There  are 
few  who  do  not  love  to  keep  the  bed  until  the  neb 
gangs  off  the  morning.  It  is  when  the  neb  is  on  the 
morning  that  the  hoar-frost  is  produced."  Ibid. 
To  Neb,  v.  n.     To  bill,  to  caress  as  doves  do. 

Loth. ;  from  neby  the  beak  or  bill. 

Near  to  him  let  his  grace  of  Gordon  stand. 
For  these  two  drakes  may  7ieb,  go  hand  in  hand. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  241. 
Nebbit,  part.  adj.    1 .  Having  a  beak  or  nose,  S. 

This  term  is  frequently  used  in  composition,  as  in 
Lang-nebbit,  Narrow^nebbit,  Quhaup^nebbit,  q.  v. 
2.  Having  a  hooked  head.     Thus  Nebbed  stciff 

would  seem  to  be  synon.  with  Kebbie  and  Nibble. 
My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough, 
A  couter,  and  an  auld  beam-plough, 
A  nebbed  staff,  &c. 
Willie  WinUe's  Testament,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  145. 
Neb-cap,  s.    The  iron  used  for  fencing  the  point 

of  a  shoe,  Ettr.  For.    V.  Cap-neb. 
NEBSIE,  s.     An  impudent  old  woman,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  Neb  the  nose,  as  in  advanced  life  the 
nose  often  becomes  a  marked  feature,  and  its  approxi- 
mation to  the  chin  has  sometimes  exposed  the  owner 
to  the  imputation  of  sorcery. 

NECES,  s.pl 

'*  Item  ane  pair  of  the  like  slevis  of  the  skynnis  of 
neces  with  the  bord  of  the  same."  Inventories,  A. 
1561,  p.  128.    V,  Netes. 

Fr.  niais,  a  nestling ;  niez,  a  species  of  hawk. 

NECESSAR,  adf.    Necessary,  S.A.    Fr.  neces- 
y-  saire.  "  The  gry t  adois  necessary  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  NECK,  OR  NICK,  zgnih  nay.    V.  Nykis. 
NECK-BREAK,  s.     Ruin,  destruction. 

"  Folks  poring  over  much  on  the  tentation  is  their 
neck-break  and  their  snare ;  the  man  thought  ay  on 
these  things-^till  he  wracked  his  conscience  by 
them."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  14. 

The  term  is  inverted  in  £^ 


NEE 


NEE 


J  must 


Forsake  the  court ;  to  do't  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break^neck. 

Skakspeare's  Winter's  Tale. 
NECK-VERSE,  *.     A  cant  term,  &c.]  Add; 

This  phrase  has  been  common  in  Henry  VIII/s 
time.     Hence  Tyndale  says  of  the  Roman  clergy  : 
"  But  hate  thy  neyghboure  as  moche  as  thou  wylt,— 
yea  robbe  hym^  morther  hym>  and  then  come  to  them 
and  welcome.  They  haue  a  sanctuary  for  the^  to  saue 
the^  yea  and  a  necke  uerse,  if  thou  canst  rede  but  a 
'     Jytle  latenly  thoughe  it  be  neuer  so  soryly,  so  that 
tihou  be  redy  to  receyue  the  beastes  marke."    Obe- 
dyence  of  a  Crysten  man^  F.  69,  a. 
NEDEUM,  s.     *«  A  gnawing  pain,''  Gall. 
Puir  Girzey  wi'  her  upset  chin, 
A  nedeum  gnaws  her  ay  within. 

Gail,  Encycl  p.  362,  SQS. 
To  Nedeum,  u.  n.     To  thrill  with  pain,  ibid. 

"  When  a  com  is  biting  a  toe  grievously,  that  toe 
is  said  to  be  nedetiming  ;"  ibid. 

C.B.  C7iiv-iatv  to  afflict;  cniv,  trouble,  pain ;   cniv^ 
gad,  molesting ;  cnouad,  gnawing. 
NEED-BE,  ».     Necessity,  expediency ;  applied 
to  an  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence,  and 
apparently  borrowed  from  1  Pet.  i.  6.  S. 
"  He  afterwards  saw  a  remarkable  providence  in 
it,  and  ?ieed'be  for  it."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  69. 
NEEDLE-E'E,  s.     Through  the  Needk^^e,  a 
play  among  children,  in  which,  a  circle  being 
formed,  each  takes  one  of  his  neighbours  by  the 
hands,  the  arms  being  extended ;  and  he,  who 
takes  the  lead,  passes  under  the  arms  of  every 
second  person,  backwards  and  forwards,  the  rest 
following  in  the  same  order,  while  they  repeat 
a  certain  rhyme,  S. 

'^  Another  game  played  by  a  number  of  children, 

with  a  hold  of  one  another,  or  tickle^tails,  as  it  is  tech- 

'  nically  called  in  Scotland,  is  Through  the  needh't^e. 

The  immemorial  rhyme  for  this  alluring  exercise  is 

this : — 

Brother  Jack,  if  ye  were  mipe^ 
I  would  give  you  claret  wine  ; 
Claret  wine's  gude  and  fine — 
Through  the  needle^^e  boys  !'* 

Blackrv,  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  36. 
It  is  the  same  game  that  in  £.  is  called  Thread^' 
Ihe-Needle. 

It  is  played  in  a  different  manner  in  Teviotdale. 
Two  stand  together,  facing  each  other,  having  their 
hands  clenched,  and  lifted  above  their  breatJt,  so  as 
to  form  an  arch.  Under  this  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
children  pass,  holding  each  other  by  their  clothes* 
When  all  have  passed  save  one,  the  arms  of  the  two, 
like  a  portcullis,  fall  down  and  detain  this  individual 
as  prisoner.  He^  or  she,  is  asked  in  a  whisper, 
*'  Will  ye  be  Tod  or  Fem-bws:'  If  Tod  is  the  an- 
swer^ the  person  takes  one  side,  and  must  wait  till 
all  are  caught  one  by  one.  This  being  done,  the  Tods 
draw  one  away^  and  the  Ferns  another,  the  two  can- 
didates till  keeping  hold  of  each  other's  hands;  and 
he,  who  can  draw  the  other  and  his  party  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street,  and  separate  their  hands, 
gains  the  victory. 
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This,  like  many  of  the  sports  of  diildreu,  has  an 
evident  reference  to  a  state  of  warfare. 

NEED-MADE-UP,  adj.  and  s.     Applied  to 
any  thing  hastily  prepared,  as  immediately  ne- 
cessary, Aberd. 
NEEMIT,  NiMMET,  s.     Dinner ;  in  Loth,  nee* 
mit,  in  Teviotd.  nimmet. 

This  must  be  a  corr.  of  A.S.  non-mete,  *'  refectio, 
vel  prandium,  a  meale  or  bever  at  that  time.  How- 
beit  of  latter  times  noone  is  midday,  and  non-mete, 
dinner ;"  Somner.  This  corresponds  with  the  Sw, 
name  for  dinner,  middag,  i.  e.  mid-day  or  noon ; 
Teut.  noen-mael,  noen-mael-tyd,  prandium.  In  Nor- 
folk noonings  denotes  *^  workmen's  dinner ;"  Grose. 

NEEP,  Neip,  8.     The  old,  though  now  vulgar, 
name  for  a  turnip,  S. 
"  Pulling  of  thair  nepts.'*  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 538,V.  1 6. 
But  he  maun  hame  but  stocking  or  shoe^ 
To  mump  his  neeps,  his  sybows,  and  leeks. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  97- 
"  Raphanus,  a  radish.     Rapum,  a  neip."     Wed-^ 
derburn's  Vocab.  p.  1 8. 

It  is  evidently  from  A.S.  naep,  id.  rapa ;  perhaps 
remotely  from  the  synon.  Lat.  word  nap-us,  whence 
Fr.  naveau,  O.E.  navew. 

Isl.  nepnareit,  septum  raparum,  a  place  inclosed  with 
rapes ;  reit  signifying  a  hedged  inclosure. 
Neep-hack,  s.     a  pronged  mattock  for  taking 
turnips  from  the  ground  during  severe  frost, 
Aug.,  Mearns. 
NE'ER-BE-LICKET,   a  vulgar  phraseology 
equivalent  to— nothing  whatsoever,  not  a  whit,  S» 
"  1  was  at  the  search  that  our  gudsire,  Monkbams 
that  then  was,  made  wi'  auld  Rab  TuU's  assistance ; 
but  ne'er-be-Ucket  could  they  find  that  was  to  their 
purpose."     Antiquary,  i.  200. 

NEER-DO-GOOD,  Neee-do-gude,  *.    Synon. 

with  Neer^do-weel,  S. 

"  D'ye  hear  what  the  weel-favoured  [[weel-faur'd] 
young  gentleman  says,  ye  drunken  n^er^do-good  V* 
Waverley,  ii.  124. 

*^  Back  came  the  same  reckless  nf^er-do-gnde  to 
night,  i*  the  very  midst  o*  the  thunder  and  fire,-^to 
make  a  like  attempt  on  our  laird's  roost  of  fat  ca« 
pons.'*     Blackw.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  \6S. 
Ne^er-do-weel,  a^.     Past  mending,  S. 

**  Eh !  see  if  there  isna  our  auld  wter-do'-weel  dee- 
vil's  buckie  o'  a  mither— 'Hegh,  sirs  !  but  we  are  a 
hopefu'  family,  to  be  twa  o'  us  in  the  Guard  at  ance." 
Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  151. 

''  Some  of  the  n^er^do-weel  clerks  of  the  town  were 
seen  gafiawing^— with  Jeanie,"  &c.  Provost,  p.  279* 
NEESE,  s.     «  The  nose,"  S.O.,  Gl.  Picken. 

A.S.  Dan.  naese,  Su.G.  naesa,  id. 
To  NEESE,  V.  n.     To  sneeze.]  Add; 

^'  Stemuto,  to  neiae.  Sternutatio,  ndzing."  Wed- 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  19.  In  a  later  £d.,  perhaps  in  ac-^ 
commodation  to  the  £.,  this  is  changed  to  sndze  and 
sneizing. 

NeesinG)  s.     Sneezing,  S.     V.  the  v. 
NEET,  s.    A  parsimonious  person,  a  niggard, 

Aberd. 

This  has  been  supposed  to  be  merely  a  figurative 


N    E    I 


N    E    I 


use  of  £.  nit,  from  its  dose  adherence  to  the  hair^  as 
fitly  transferred  to  one  who  keeps  SLjirm  hold  of  pro- 
perty.    But  this  etymon  is  very  doubtful. 
Neetib,  adi.    Avaricious,  S.  V.  Nittie,  where 

this  adj.  is  traced  to  a  different  source. 
NEFF,  s.     The  nave  of  a  church. 

"  The  embalmed  body  is  yet  to  be  seen,  whole  and 
intire,  in  a  vault  built  by  his  grandchild  King  James 
VI.,  in  the  south-east  comer  of  the  neff'o£that  stately 
church  which  stands  to  this  day."  Keith's  Hist  p.  22. 

Fr.  nefdu  temple,  id.     For  the  different  opinions 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  term^  V.  Nqf,  Ihre. 
NEFF,  8.    A  hand. 
''Mantiolae,ne/^,or  hands."  Wedderb.  Vocab.p.  14. 

It  seems  to  be  ui|ed  for  some  kind  of  covering  for 
the  hands,  aa  mittens;  being  conjoined  with  Maniea 
the  sleeve,  Sudarium  a  napkin,  &c.,  under  the  ar« 
tide,  De  Vestibus.  V.  Nkive,  Neip. 
ToNEFFOW,u.a.  l,To  take  in  handfuls,Loth. 
2.  To  handle  any  animal ;  as,  ^^  Sandie,  callant, 

lay  down  the  kitlin  ;  ye  baggit,  ye'U  neffoxiPd  a** 

away,  that  will  ye,''  Roxb. ;  also  pron.  Nievfu, 

Niffu.     V.  Neive  and  Nevel. 
To  NEYCH,  &c.  V.  a.     To  approach.]  Add; 

"  I  nyghe,  I  drawe  nere  to  a  thing."  Palsgr.  B.  ill. 
F.  306,  b. 

NEID-FYRE,  Nekdfibe,  *.     1.  The  fire  pro- 
duced by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  S.] 

Addj  after  definition; 

The  following  extract  contains  so  distinct  and  in- 
teresting an  account  of  this  very  ancient  superstition, 
as  used  in  Caithness,  that  my  readers,  I  am  per- 
suaded, would  scarcely  forgive  me  did  I  attempt  to 
abridge  it. 

''  In  those  days,  Q788]]  when  the  stock  of  any 
considerable  farmer  was  seized  with  the  murrain,  he 
wcmld  send  for  one  of  the  charm-doctors  to  superin* 
tend  the  raising  of  a  tieedfire.     It  was  done  by  frio* 
tion,  thus;  upon  any^ small  island,  where  the  stream 
of  a  river  or  bum  ran  on  each  side,  a  circular  booth 
was  erected,  of  stone  and  turf,  as  it  could  be  had,  in 
which  a  semidrcular  or  highland  couple  of  birch,  or 
other  hard  wood,  was  set;  and,  in  short,  a  roof  closed 
on  it.     A  straight  pole  was  set  up  in  the  centre  of 
this  building,  the  upper  end  fixed  by  a  wooden  pin 
to  the  top  of  the  couple,  and  the  lower  end  in  an  ob- 
long trink  in  the  earth  or  floor ;  and  lastly,  another 
pole  was  set  across  horizontally,  having  both  ends 
tapered,  one  end  of  which  was  supported  in  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  perpendicular  pole,  and  the  other 
end  in  a  similar  hole  in  the  couple  leg.     The  hori« 
zontal  stick  was  called  the  auger,  having  four  short 
arms  or  levers  fixed  in  its  centre,  to  work  it  by;  the 
building  having  been  thus  finished,  as  many  men  as 
could  be  collected  in  the  vicinity,  (being  divested  of 
nil  kinds  of  metal  in  their  dothes,  &c.},  would  set  to 
work  with  the  said  auger,  two  after  two,  constantly 
turning  it  round  by  the  arms  or  levers,  and  others 
occasionally  driving  wedges  of  wood  or  stone  be- 
hind the  lower  end  of  the  upright  pole,  so  aa  to 
press  it  the  more  on  the  end  of  the  auger :  by  this 
constant  friction  and  pressure,  the  ends  of  the  au-« 
ger  would  take  fire,  from  which  a  fire  would  be  in-% 
stantlj  kindled^  and  thus  the  need/ire  would  be  aC" 
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complished.  The  fire  in  the  farmer's  house,  &c.  was 
immediately  quenched  with  water,  a  fire  kindled 
from  this  neecfjfire,  both  in  the  farm-house  and  offices, 
and  the  cattle  brought  to  feel  the  smoke  of  this  new 
and  sacred  fire,  which  preserved  them  from  the  mur- 
rain. So  much  for  superstition. — It  is  handed  down 
by  tradition,  that  the  andent  Druids  superintended 
a  similar  ceremony  of  raising  a  sacred  fire,  annually, 
on  the  first  day  of  May.  That  day  is  still,  both  in 
the  Gaelic  and  Irish  dialects,  called  Ld-beaUtin,  i.  e. 
the  day  of  Baal's  fire,  or  the  fire  dedicated  to  Baal, 
or  the  Sun."     Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  200,  201. 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  says  Borlase,  "  that  the 
Tin^egin  or  forc'd  fire,  not  long  since  used  in  the 
Isles  as  an  antidote  against  the  plague  or  murrain  in 
cattle,  is  the  remainder  of  a  Druid  custom."  Antiq. 
of  Cornwall,  p.  ISO.  He  then  quotes  Martin,  who 
gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"  The  inhabitants  here  did  also  make  use  of  a  fire 
called  Tin^Egin,  i.  e.  a  forced  fire,  or  fire  of  necessi- 
ty, which  they  used  as  an  antidote  against  the  plague, 
or  murrain  in  cattle ;  and  it  was  perform'd  thus :  all 
the  fires  in  the  parish  were  extinguish'd,  and  then 
eighty-one  marry'd  men,  being  thought  the  neces- 
sary number  for  effecting  this  design,  took  two  great 
planks  of  wood,  and  nine  of  'em  were  employ'd  by 
turns,  who  by  their  repeated  efforts  rubb'd  one  of  the 
planks  against  the  other  until  the  heat  thereof  pro- 
duc'd  fire ;  and  from  this  forc'd  fire  each  family  is 
supply'd  with  new  fire,  which  is  no  sooner  kindled 
than  a  pot  full  of  water  is  quickly  set  on  it,  and  after- 
wards sprinkled  upon  the  people  infected  with  the 
plague,  or  upon  the  cattle  that  have  the  murrain. 
And  this  they  all  say  they  find  successful  by  experi- 
ence :  it  was  practis'd  on  the  main  land,  opposite  to 
the  south  of  Skie,  within  these  thirty  years."  Descr. 
Western  Islands,  p.  115. 

As  the  Romans  believed  that  the  extinction  of  the 
perpetual  fire  of  Vesta,  whether  this  proceeded  from 
carelessness  or  any  other  cause,  was  a  c^tain  prognos- 
tic of  some  great  public  calamity,  it  was  not  deemed 
lawful  to  rekindle  it  in  any  way  but  by  Neidjire. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  same  manner  as 
that  described  above.  The  Vestal  Virgins  kept  boring 
at  a  wooden  table,  till  it  catched  fire.  V.  Fest  vo. 
Ignis.  Simplicius,  an  andent  philosopher,  gives  an 
account  of  the  process  in  language  perfectly  analo- 
gous to  that  used  in  the  definition  of  our  term.  Ig- 
nem  d  lignis  excutiunt,  alterum  lignorum,  tanquam 
terebram,  in  altero  circumvertentes.  In  Aristot.  de 
Coelo,  iii.  We  learn  from  Plutarch,  that  among  the 
Greeks,  if  the  sacred  fire  was  extinguished,  it  might 
not  be  rekmdled  from  any  ordinary  &[e,  but  by 
means  of  vessels  made  of  tiles  in  which  they  col- 
lected the  rays  of  the  sun,  as  in  a  focus.  V.  Pitisc. 
Lex.  vo.  Ignis,  p.  307.  Macrobius  informs  us,  that, 
although  this  sacred  fire  had  not  gone  out,  it  was 
annually  extinguished,  and  rekindled  on  the  first  day 
of  March,  which  was  with  the  Romans  the  first  day 
of  the  year.  For  the  use  of  Neid-Jtre,  or  forced  Jire 
as  a  charm  for  curing  cattle,  V.  Black-spaul. 
To  NEIDNAIL,  v.  a.  1.  To  fasten,  &c.l  Add; 

This  term  is  used  figuratively  by  Niniane  Winyet. 

"  Ye  yourself,  brother,  of  your  magnificence  and 
liberal  hand;  hcis  oppinit  the  yettis  of  hevin  to  the 
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foythful  Fatheris,  afore  our  Salviour,  be  his  dethe, 
resurrectioun,  and  glorious  ascensioun,  had  preparit 
thairto  this  way  to  man ;  and  utheris  your  scoleris, 
ye  knaw,  mair  cruelie  hes  in  thare  imaginatioun 
cloisit  up,  slotit,  and  neidnalil  the  samin  yettis  of  our 
heretage  (albeit  now  alradyoppinit  to  the  just)  quhill 
the  latter  day  of  all."  Fourscoir  Thre  Questionis^ 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  255. 
NEIF,  8,     Difficulty,  Aberd. 

Wow^  sirs !  whan  I  first  fill'd  the  tack 

Of  Mains  of  Mennie, 
The  farmers  had  nae  neif  to  mak 
An  orrow  penny. 

JV.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  10.     V.  Neef. 
To  NEIFFAR,  v.  a.     To  exchange.     V.  under 

!Neivk. 
NEIGHBOUR-LIKE,   adj.     1.    Resembling 
those  around  us,  in  manners,  in  appearance,  or 
in  moral  conduct,  S. 
2.  Often  implying  the  idea  of  assimilation  in  cri- 
minality, S. 

— "  If  ye  gie  me  an  order  for  my  fees  upon  that 
nioney — I  dare  say  Glossin  will  make  it  forthcom- 
ing—I  ken  something  about  an  escape  from  Elian- 
gowan — aye,  aye,  he'll  be  glad  to  carry  me  through, 
and  be  neighbour-like"     Guv  IMannering,  iii.  85. 

An  old  crabbed  fellow,  who  had  been  attending  a 
meeting  of  creditors,  when  going  home,  was  over- 
heard by  a  friend  pouring  out  curses  by  himself, 
without  any  restraint,  on  some  unknown  culprit. 
''  Who  is  this,"  said  the  other,  "  who  has  so  deeply 
injured  you  now  ?"  "  Nobody,"  replied  he,  *'  has 
injured  me.  But  I  am  just  thinking  of  the  greatest 
rascal  in  the  universe."  "  Who  can  this  be  ?"  rejoined 
his  friend.  "  It  is  that  scoundrel  Neighbour-like," 
said  he,  "  who  has  ruined  more  than  all  other  rascals 
put  together." 
NEIP,  tf.     A  turnip.     V.  Nekp. 

NEIPERTY,  s.     Partnership,  Aberd. 
NEYPSIE,  adj.     Prim,   precise  in  manners, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

The  term  may  have  been  first  applied  to  affectation 
in  language;  Teut.  knipp-en,  resecare,  tondere,  as  we 
still  speak  of  clipping  the  King's  English,  as  our  an- 
cestors did  of  "  knapping  Southron,"  i.  e.  imitating 
the  E.  mode  of  pronunciation.  Or  it  may  be  allied 
to  Teut.  knijp-en,  arctare,  to  pinch,  q.  doing  every 
thing  in  a  constrained  way. 
NEIRS,  Neres,  s.pl     The  kidneys,  S.l  Jdd; 

"  Laborat  nephritide,  he  hath  the  gravel  in  the 
neirs,"     Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  19. 

''  O.E.  Nere.     Ren."    Prompt  Parv. 
NEIS,  s.     The  nose.     V.  Nes.1  Add ; 

— "  Hir  Majestie  gat  sume  reieif,  quhilk  lestit 
quhill  Furisday  at  Ten  houris  at  evin,  at  quhilk  tyme 
hir  Majestie  swounit  agane,  and  failyiet  in  hir  sicht, 
hir  feit  and  hir  nets  was  cauld,  quhilkis  war  handlit 
be  extreme  rubbing,  drawing,  and  utheris  cureis,  be 
the  space  of  four  houris,  that  na  creature  culd  indure 
gry ter  paine."  Lett  B.  of  Ross  to  Abp.  of  Glasgow, 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  134. 

NEITHERS,NETHERiNs,adr.  Neither,  Reftfr. 
Their  auld  forefathers, 
W^ha  war  nae  blocks  at  dressin'  neithers, 
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Wad  ran  as  lang  as  they  had  sight 
To  seen  their  sons  in  sic  a  plight 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  61. 
NEIVE,  Neif,  s.  1.  The  fist]  Add  to  etymon  ; 
It  is  used,  however,  by  Shakspeare,  who  probably 
knew  it  to  be  a  North  country  word.     In  some  edi« 
tions  it  is  written  neqfe,  in  oUiers  neif. 

Give  me  thy  neiife.  Monsieur  Mustardseed. 

Midsummer  N.  Dream. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.    K.  Henry  IV. 
Neivefu^  Neffow,  s.     1.  a  handful.]  Add; 
2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  dry  substance  com- 
posed of  various  parts ;  as,  ^*  a  neffow  6*  woo,** 
1.  e.  wool,  Clydes. 
8.  Any  person  or  thing  very  small  and  puny,  ibid. 
Before  the  extract  from  Bums,  insert ; 

4.  Used  metaphorically,  and  contemptuously,  to 
denote  what  is  comparatively  little,  or.  of  no 
value.     Add^  as  sense 

5.  Applied  to  a  death Vhold  of  what  is  viewed  as 
worthy  of  grasping. 

O  wae  be  to  the  hand  whilk  drew  na  the  glaive. 
And  cowed  nae  the  rose  frae  the  cap  o'  the  brave  ; 
To  hae  thri'en  'mang  the  Southron  as  Scotsmen 

aye  thrave. 
Or  ta'en  a  bloody  nnevefu'  o'  fame  to  the  grave. 
Lament  L.  Maxwell,  Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  234. 
To  Neiffar,  Niffer,  v.  a.  1.  To  exchange,  S. 
— "  Confessis — that  he  staw  [[stole]  ane  gray  staig 
of  twa  year  old  from  James  Weir  at  Carlok ; — and 
that  he  niffer  it  that  staig  with  ane  John  Buchannan," 
&C.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  447.     V.  Neivb. 
2.  To  higgle.  South  of  S. 

"  Weel,  RatclifiTe,  I'll  no  stand  niffering  wi'  ye ;  ye 
ken  the  way  that  favour's  gotten  in  my  office ;  ye 
maun  be  usefuV     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  85. 

This  is  dn  oblique  sense  of  the  v.  a.,  as  people  oiten 
higgle  in  bartering. 

NEIVIE-NICKNACK,*.  "Afire-sidegame;  a 
person  puts  a  little  trifle,  such  as  a  button,  into 
one  hand,  shuts  it  close,  the  other  hand  is  also 
shut;  then  they  are  whirled  round  and  round  one 
another, — ^before  the  one  who  intends  to  guess 
what  hand  the  prize  is  in  ;'*  Gall.  Encycl. 
While  the  fists  are  whirled,  the  following  lines  are 
repeated,  according  to  the  Gallovidian  form  ; 
Neiveie,  Neiveie,  nick,  nack, 
What  ane  will  ye  take  ? 
The  right  or  the  wrang ; 
Guess  or  it  be  lang. 
Plot  awa  and  plan ; 
I'll  cheat  ye  gif  I  can. 
Elsewhere  the  second  line  generally  is; 

Whilk  hand  will  ye  tak  f 
"  He  is  a  queer  auld  cull. — He  gave  me  half  a 
crown  yince,  and  forbade  me  to  play  it  awa*  at  pitch 
and  toss.'  'Andyoudisobeyedhira,  of  course.^'  *Na 
— I  played  it  awa'  at  neevie-neevie-nick-nack."  St» 
Ronan,  iii.  102. 

"  It  would,  perhaps,  be  in  vain  now  to  expect- 
that  a  gambler  at  cards  or  dice  should  stop  the  ruin 
of  his  own  or  of  another's  fortune,  by  playing  at  mvy- 
nick-nack  or  pitch  and  toss,"  &<J.  BlaCkw.  Mag.  Aug. 
1821,  p.  37. 
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'  It  18  a  kind  of  kfllei^;  and  seems  id  have  been  of 
French  origin.  Rabelais  mentions  A  la  nicnoque  as 
one  of  the  games  played  by  Gargantoa.  This  is  ren- 
dered by  Urquhart,  ^ivtntviiiacit.  Transl.p.94.  The 
first  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  from  Neive,  the 
fist  being  employed  in  the  game.  Shall  we  view  nick 
as  allied  to  the  £.  v.  signifying  ''to  touch  luckily?" 
To  NELL,  V.  w.     To  NeU  and  TdUcj  to  talk 

loudly,  loquaciously,  and  frivolously,  Clydes. 

Now  dnd  Talky  synon.  Hence,  *'  a  ndlin  talk.'^ 

Probably  firom  E.  kndlj  A.S.  cnvlUan  to  ring. 
Perhaps  the  word  appears  in  its  prunary  sense  in 
Isl.  knall-a,  fuste  tudere,  to  beat  with  a  rope. 
NELL,.  Nelly,  #•    Abbrev.  of  Helen,  S. 
NEPIS,  pL     Tumipa.     V.  Neep. 
NEPS,  s.    The  abbrev.  of  Eltpeih  or  Elizabeth. 
NEPUOY,  Nepot,  Sec.     1.  A  grandson.]  Add; 

''  The  King  beand  deceist,  his  eldest  sone,  or  his 
eldest  nepo^e,—- sail  succeid  to  the  crown.  The  nepoie 
gottin  be  the  King^s  sone  sail  be  preferrit  to  the  ne» 
pole  gottin  on  the  lang's  dochter."  Auld  Lawisj  Bal« 
four's  Pract.  p.  682. 

It  is  evident  that  this  sense,  in  relation  to  agrand** 
son,  was  given  to  the  term,  not  only  by  ordinary 
writers,  and  individual  lawyers,  bat  legally  admitted 
in  the  supreme  courts  of  the  nation. 

''  Anent  the  summondis  maid  be  Johne  Carlile 
apoun  Gawin  of  Johnestotme,  nevo  &  are  [lieir][  of 
vmquhile  Gavin  of  Johnestoune,  to  here  lettres  de« 
cemit  to  distrenye  him,  his  landis  &  gndis  for  the 
soume  of  an  hundreth  merkis  recouerit  of  before 
apoun  his  said  granUchir,  Bath  the  saidis  pardis 
bieand  personaly  present,  the  said  Gawin  denyit  that 
he  ^es  are  to  his  said  graiUsckir,"  ftc.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  566. 
NEPUSGABLE,  a. 

^  There  being  then  no  rmn$  to  the  houses,  at  every 
place,  espedally  where  the  nep9u»gtd>lei  were  towards 
the  streets,  the  rain  came  gushing  in  a  spout"  The 
Provost,  p.  201. 

Perhaps  q.  ibufp^AauM,  8tt«G.  knappy  knaepp,  veiw 
tex,  aummitas,  and  km  domus ;  k^rhmapp,  vertex 
templi  vel  summa  turzls.  &  Timpon  synon* 
Nebbt,  Nxae  bt,  prep*  Near  ta   Nerhy  Glae* 

gam,  near  to  that  city,  S. 

It  is  also  used  as  an  4Mfo.  sfgniiVing  nearly,  al« 
most ;  as,  I  was  nerhy  dead,  I  was  almost  lifeless,  S. 

The  Germans  invert  the  synonyme,  heif^nahe. 
Nee  by,  Neae  by,  adv.    Neany,  S. 

"  Saeaff  Iset,andWaspwi'me,foryewadreaUy 
hae  thought  he  kent  where  I  was  gaun,  puir  beast, 
«->-and  here  I  am  after  a  trot  o'  sixty  mile  or  near 
bye.**    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  107« 
Nee-bludit,  adf.  Nearly  related,  q.  near  in  bloody 

Clydes. 
Neeh Axn,  Neaer AKB,  prep.    Near.']  Add ; 

''  Hamilton,  Lanerk  his  brother,  the  lord  Gordon 
his  sister's  son,  and  the  earl  of  Argyle^— went  quietly 
frae  court,  and  rode  toaplace  of  Hamilton's  mother's 
called  Kinneil,  where  for  awhile  they  remained  to* 
gether,  nearhand  Linlithgow,  me  went  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  therefrae  to  Gliugow  m  sober  manner,  as 
they  thought  fit"     Spalding,  i.  826,  827* 

It  also  occurs  in  O.E.  '*  He  was  so  sore  taken  with 
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her  loue  that  he  went  nerehaudc  madda  for  faer  aske,*^ 
Palsgr.  B.  liL  F.  14b7«  a. 

"  He  played  so  long  ty  11  he  hade  nerehande  brokyn 
the  glaise."     Ibid.  F.  454. 
NES,  Ness,  s.    A  promontory,  S.]  Add ; 

— «''  Before  the  last  bell  was  rung,  certane  scholars 
came  in  pertly  to  the  kirk,  and  took  up  thir  haiU 
service  books,  and  carried  them  down  to  the  Ness 
with  a  coal  of  fire,  there  to  have  burnt  them  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  fell  out  such  a  sudden  shower, 
that  before  they  could  win  to  the  Ness  the  coal  was 
drowned  out"     Spalding,  i.  64. 

Ness  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  £.  as  a  termina* 
tion ;  but  not  by  itself. 
NESSCOCK,*.  A  small  boil;  NesscocJcle,StnLih^ 

more. 

'^  Furimculus,  a  nesscock."  Wedderb.Vocab.  p.  20. 

This  seems  merely  a  corruption  o£Arsecockle,  q.  Vv; 
formed  perhaps  by  ihe  separation  of  the  letter  n  n*om 
an  or  ane,  the  article,  when  prefixed  to  the  word. 
NETES,  *.j?t 

**  Item,  ane  pair  of  the  like  slevis  of  jennetis  with 
the  bord  of  the  same.  Item,  ane  pair  of  the  like 
slevis  of  the  skynnis  of  neies  with  the  bord  of  the 
same."    Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  128.     V.  Neces. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  that  is  elsewhere 
denominated  peudenete,  pudinete,  i.  e.  ^*  the  skin  of 
the  neie"  But  I  despair  of  ever  covering  myself 
with  the  fur  of  this  ammal ;  as  it  seems  to  bea  non« 
descript 
NJBTHER,  e.    An  adder.    This  in  some  coun* 

ties  is  the  invariable  pron.,  a  nether. 

I  had  almost  rejected  tins,  under  the  idea  of  its 
being  produced  by  the  connexion  of  the  n  in  the  ar- 
ticle with  the  following  word ;  as  S.B.  a  manan  for 
an  woman,  &c.  But  I  find  that  dtis  is  one  of  the 
0.£.  forms.  "  Neddyr  or  eddyr.  Serpens."  Prompt 
Parv.  This  corresponds  with  AJS.  naedire,  nedier, 
neddre,  serpens,  anguis,  See.  a  serpent,  an  adder ; 
Somner.  Neidr  is  the  C.B.  teim,  written  by  Lhuyd 
neUkr;  Com.  naddyr;  Ir.,  GaeL  tHUkair;  L.B.  nader^a 
id.  Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  the  term  Nedder  in  the 
£.  Dictionary,  on  the  authority  of  diaueer, 
NETHER,  adv.  Nearer,  Ettr.  For. 
NETHEBANS,Naitkkrak6,Naithsrs,  can;. 

Neither,  West  of  S. 

''  I  was  for  thinking  at  first  it  was— the  houlets 
an'  the  wuleaU  trjrin'  wha  wad  mak  the  loudest 
scraigh;  yet  it  was  na  like  them  ne^AerafM  I  thought 
again."    Saint  Patrick,  L  l67. 

**  Naiiherans,  Naithers,  neitiier,  e.  g.  I  dinna  like 
it  noMerane,  I  do  not  like  it  neither."  GL  Picken. 
NETHER  END,  the  breech,  S. 

Meanwhile  twa  herds  upo'  the  siimy  brae 

Forgathering,  straught  down  on  tammocks  clap 

Their  netker  ends,  and  talk  their  unco's  o'er. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  5. 
NETHMIST,  Nethmost,  or^'.      Undermost, 

Aberd,  Ettr.  For.;  the  same  with  Nedmisi,q.\. 
NETTERIE,  adf.    Ill-tempered,  Tweedd. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  naeddre,  Teut  naier,  an  adder, 
a  serpent 
NETTY,  8.  .  A  woman  who  traverses  the  coun** 

try  in  search  of  wool,  Ettr.  For. 
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NETTY,  o^*.    Mere,Aberd. 

The  ne'er  «  bodle  mair  111  spend 

On  ale  or  liquor ; 
Except  it  be  for  netiy  drouth, 
I  tak  a  drap  to  wet  my  mouth. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  T6. 
NETTLE-BROTH,  s.  Broth  made  of  nettles, 
as  a  substitute  for  greens,  especially  when  ga- 
thered young  in  spring,  S. 
NETTLE-EARNEST,  s.  In  nettle-eamest,  no 
longer  disposed  to  bear  jesting,  but  growing 
testy,  SelkirksL 

''  It's  a  queer  place  this,'  quo  he ;  *  ane  canna 
speak  a  word  but  it's  taen  in  netlle-eamest"  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  1 0.  Perhaps  q.  stinging  like  a  nettle, 
NETTLIE,  ad}.   Ill-humoured,  peevish,  S,A. 

Isl.  imtiileg'T  is  rendered  acer,  as  equivalent  to 
Dan.  sttild,  sharp,  our  snelL  But  I  suppose  that  the 
adj.  is  formed  from  the  name  of  the  weed,  as  refer- 
ring to  its  stinging  quality. 
NEUCK-TIME,  s.     The  designation  given,  in 
W.  Loth.,  to  the  twilight ;  immediately  in  re- 
ference  to  its  being  the  season  for  pastime  or 
gossiping  among  the  working  people. 
Isl.  knauk,  labor  taediosus,  opus  servile ;  knauk-a, 
cemuus  laborare.    Perhaps  merely  q.  a  nook,  angle, 
or  small  portion  of  time* 
To  NEVELL,  v.  a.     1,  To  strike  or  beat,  &c. 

Y.  under  Neive.]  Add; 
8.  Td  knead  well;  to  leave  the  marks  of  th^ 
knuckles  on  bread,  Ayrs. 
Thick  never t  scones,  beer-meal,  or  peasey— ^ 
*  I'd  rather  hae— 

Than  a'  their  fine  blaw-flums  o'  teas. 
That  grow  abroad. 

Pieken's  Poem  1 788,  p.  68. 
4.  To  pommel,  to  beat  with  any  kind  of  inatru- 
ment ;  used  imprope]4y,  Ayrs. 
"  When  we  came  to  the  spot;  it  was  just  a  yird 
toad,  and  the  laddie  weans  neveUed  it  to  death  with 
stones,  before  I  could  persuade  them  to  give  over." 
Annals  of  the  Parish  p.  104. 

NEVIL-STONE,  s.     The  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

"  I  admire  the  roofe  of  it  [[the  Pantheon],  being 
so  large  and  so  flat  without  any  pillar  to  support  it ; 
and  altho'  it  be  a  vault,  it  hath  no  nevil'Stone  to  bind 
it  in  the  middle,  but  in  place  thereof  a  round  hole 
so  wide  that  it  lights  the  whole  roome  abundantly, 
nor  is  there  any  other  window  in  the  fiibrick."  Sir 
A.  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  137- 

Qu.  if  q.  naveUst&ne,  as  "being  the  central  part  ? 

NEUK,  8.  Corner,  S.;  same  with  nook,  E.  V.  Oo. 

Far  nook,  the  extremity  of  any  thing,  S. ;  q.  the 
utmost  comer. 

''  He  will  have  us  trained  up  in  the  exercise  of 
believing  and  waiting ;  but  I  trow,  instead  of  wait- 
ing, many  a  one  of  us  be  come  to  thenar  nook  of  our 
patience."     Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  48. 
In  the  neuJc,  in  child-bed,  Galloway. 

"  He  was  sent  to  Wigton  for  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
another  of  brandy,  to  comfort  a  few  gossips  who  were 
attending  his  first  wife,  then  tn/i!^n«tiiBr."  CaledMerc. 
Mar.  3.  1823. 
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NEUKATYKE,  s.    1.  A  desination  given  to 
a  collie,  or  shepherd's  dog,  that  is  rou^  er 

sl^aggy*  Fife. 
8.  Applied  to  a  ih^  who  masters  another  easily  in 

a  struggle  or  broil ;  He  shook  him  like  a  neuka^ 

tyke,  1.  e.  .as  easily  as  a  powerful  coRie  does  a 

small  dog,  ibid.     ,     , 

To  ca'  a  dog  after  sheep,  or  any  other  animal,  is  to 
bound  him  on  them.  The  most  natural  idea  there* 
fore  is;  that  the  phrase  had  originally  been  a  nen  ca'd 
tyke,  i.  e.  a  dog  that  is  quite  fresh  and  vigorous,  aa 
being  only  newly  hounded  out,  one  that  is  not  ex« 
hausted  by  running. 
NEULL'D,  Nirt.t'i),  04^.     Having  very  short 

horns,  or  rather  ipcre  stumps  of  horns,  Roxb.; 

Nittled,  synon. 

Teut  knovel,  knevd,  nodus. 
NEVOY,  *•     A  nephew,  S.     V.  Nepitoy. 
To  NEW,  V.  a.     To  renovate.]  Add; 

Mr,  Todd  has  inserted  this  as  an  O.E.  word,  used 
by  Gower  and  Chaucer.  It  occurs  in  Prompt  Parv. 
*'  Newyn  or  innuwyn*    Innouo. — Newen  or  maken 
newe." 
To  NEW,  ^^.  a.  To  curb ;  to  master,  to  humble, 

to  maul,  Aberd. ;  pron.  Nt/ow.  V.  Ne  w*d,  which 

is  the  parL  of  this  Z!. 
♦  NEW,  adp.    Of  New,  newly,  anew. 

''  It  was  reformed  againe  qfnefB,  better  nor  it  wea 
befoir."   Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  57»  O.C  id.,  Chaucer, 
Ther  can  no  man  in  humblesse  him  acquite 
As  woman  can,  ne  can  be  half  so  trewe 
As  woxpien  ben,  but  it  be  falle  ofnewe* 

Clerke's  Tale,  v.  8814. 

Obviously  a  Lat  idiom ;  de  novo,  id. 

NEW  CHEESE,  a  sort  of  pudding  made  by  sinu 

naering  the  milk  of  a  new-calfed  gow,  Aberd. 
NEWT),  part.  pa.    Oppressed^  kept  at  und^. J 
Add; 

As  I  have  not  met  with  this  word  any  where  else^ 
it  may  be  proper  to  give  another  example* 

Your  sell,  as  well  as  1, 
Has  had  bad  hap,  our  fbrtun's  been  but  thry.. 
Anes  on  a  day,  I  thought  na  to  hae  been 
Sae  sadly  new'd,  or^sick  mischances  seen. 

Ross's  HeUnore,  First  Edit.  p.  43. 
In  Edit.  Third,  hew'di  undoubtedly  to  be  viewed 
as  an  erratum.    Add  to  etymon  ;    ' 

Haldorson  gives  the  Isl.  v.  in  various  forms;  as  it 
is  well  known  that  g,  h,  and  k,  are  almost  indiscri- 
ininately  used  as  the  initial  letter  in  many  Gothie 
words ;  and  that  they  are.-all  occasionally  thrown  out 
before  n.     Gny^a,  gnyd,  gnuddi,  fricare ;  also,  subi* 

fere;  vi  exponere.  Kny^a,  cogere,  urgere;  whence 
nyer,  viri  bellaces.  Nu^a  conterere,  part.  pa.  nuit, 
the  same  with  Gny^a  and  Kny-a,  I  need  scarcely 
say  that  nem'd  nearly  resembles  null.  He  gives  Dan. 
gnid-e,  to  rub,  to  grate,  and  noed'e,  to  force,  to  con« 
strain,  as  synonymous. 

NEW-YEAR'S^DAY. 

Among  the  many  supeacstitions  connected  with  this 
day,  the  following  is  one  which  still  keeps  its  place 
in  Ayrs. 

— ^'  Sh«  was  reiQov^  from  mine  to  Abraluuaa'a. 
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ln>8oiii  on  ChristniBS'day,  and  buried  on  Ho^^anae; 
for  it  was  thought  vBcanny  to  have  a  dead  corpse  in 
the  house  oh  the  netv^year's-^iay.  Annals  Piff.  p.  50. 
NEWINOIS,  NbwinoB)  s.  pi  1.  News,  a  fresh 

account  of  any  thing. 

— ''  Quhair  ye  say,  yoor  cunumng  in  this  cuntrie 
was— simplie  to  propone  vnto  the  people  Jesus  Christ 
crucified,  to  be  the  <»ly  Sauiour  of  the  warld,  praise 
be  ^  God,  that  was  na  nemngU  in  this  <:untrie,  or 
ye  war  borne."  Q.  Kennedy,  Bessoning  with  J. 
Knox,  iii,  b.  * 

"  Quhair  ye  ar  fflaid  to  knaw,  quhat  ye  suld  am- 
pung,  apperanlie  uat  sould  be  na  nennngU  to  yow/' 
&c.     Ibid.  D.  ii,  a. 
2.  Novelties,  wba(  one  is  not  familiar  with. 

*'  Strokes  wero  not  newing^  to  him  ;  and  neither 
are  they  to  you."     Ruth.  Lett  P.  iii.  ap.  27. 
N£WOUS,  o^     Newfangled,  fond  or  full  of 

what  is  new,-  Clydes. 
Newousi^ie,  adv.     In  a  newfangled  way,  ibid* 
Newousmbss,  9,    Newfangledness,  ibid. 

C.B.  netvyz,  new ;  newyz^ianf,  to  make  new ;  neit^fz^, 
to  innovate. 

To  NE  WSE,  v.n.  To  talk  over  the  n«w,  Aberd. 
Newsie,  ac^.  Fond  of  hearing  or  rehearsing  news, 

ibid. 
NlBAWAE,  adf.      Diminutive   and  meagre, 

Aberd. ;  q.  resembling  what  is  picked  by  the 

nib  or  beak  of  a  fowl. 
NIBBIE,  9.     A  Mick  or  walking-staff  with  a 

liooked  head,  used  by  shepherds,  like  the  an- 

<Hent  <:rook.   *^  Gin  I  get  had  o^  my  nibbie,  Vwe 

reeslei  yer  rignn  for  ye;'*  Teviota. 

Gt66te  is  mentioned  as  synon.    This,  I  suppose, 
is  only  a  variety  of  KMne,  id.    Nibhie  seems  to  sig- 
nify a  staff  with  a  ftt6,  neb,  or  beak. 
NIBBIT,  s.     **  Two  pieces  of  oatmeal  bread, 

spread  over  with  butter,  and  laid  face  to  face,^ 

Ayrs. 
Braw  buttered  tubbiu  ne^er  Wad  fiul 
To  grace  a  cog  o'  champit  kail. 
Sent  down  wi'  jaws  o'  nappy  ale. 

^Piekef^g  Poems  1788,  p.  6S. 

This  may  b^  q.  nteve'bU,  a  piece  of  bread  for  the 
hand ;  or  knave^bU,  the  portion  given  to  a  servatat, 
as  the  uppermost  slice  of  a  loaf  is  Called  the  lown's^ 
piece. 
NICE-GABBIT,  ifdf.    Difficult  to  please  as  to 

food,  Fife.     V^  Gab. 
NYCHBOUR,  Nychtboub,  s.    A  neighbour.] 

Jddi 
9.  An  inhabitant ;  or  perhaps  rather,  a  feliow-d« 

tizen.     Thus  the  phrase,  *'  the  nychibouHs  of 

this  towne,^  is  used  for  the  inhabitants,  &c« 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
To  Nychtvoub,  v.  n.    To  co-operate  in  an  ami. 

caUe  manner,  with  those  living  in  the  vicinity, 

in  the  labours  of  ^husbandry. 

''  To  marrow  &  nychibour  with  wtheris,  as  thai 
wald  ansur  to  the  king  &  tone  [[town^  thahrupoun.** 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 
Nychtbourheid,  Nychtboubsc&ip,  9.  That  aid 

whidi  those  who  lived  adjacent  to  each  other, 
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were  l^ally  bound  to  give  one  another  in  the 

labours  of  husbandry ;  synon.  Ma/rrow9chip. 

**  That  he  my  dit  nocht  fynd  him  the  nychtbourkad 
€ontenit  in  the  said  petidoun."   Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6. 

''  To  find  William  Anderson  sufficient  nychibour^ 
iteid  in  bygging  of  his  dykis."     Ibid.  V.  lo. 

**  He  intendis  to  find  me  na  nychtbourschip  to  the 
teling  [tilling]  &  laboring  of  the  said  landis."   Ibid. 

'^  He  was  chargit  to  fynd  nyckiboursehip  to  him, 
.&  big  hi&  dikis  wp."     Ibid.  Cent.  16. 

"  He  wald  nocnt  fynd  me  nychtbourship,  quhar^ 
throw  my  gudis  deid  [died],  swa  that  I  may  nodit 
fynd  him  nychtbourheid  this  yeir.  Sec.  sen  he  wrang« 
ously  deferrit  to  find  me  r^chtbourschip  the  last  yeir 
foirsaid*  that  I  be  dischargit  of  his  mchtbourechip 
this  yeir,  becaus  my  gudis  ar  deid."     Ibid.  V.  l6. 

From  the  last  passage  it  is  evident  that  neigh« 
hours  were  bound,  by  an  act  of  the  town-coimcil  at 
least,  to  give  mutual  aid  in  the  labours  of  husbandry. 
Nychboublyxe,  a^.    Like  one^s  neighbours,  S. 

'^  Thairfoir  sail  the  proprietar— be  bundin-*— to  re- 
found  the  thrid  part  of  the  money  quhilkis  thay  de« 
burse— in  necessare  and  proffitabiU  expensis,— the 
land  being  alsweill  biggit  as  of  befoir,  and  nychbour* 
fyke."    Actl  Mary  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  491. 

This  term  is  still  much  used.  It  occurs  in  the  use- 
ful proverb;  '^  Neighbourlike  ruins  half  the  world,"  S. 
To  NICHER,  Neigheb,  (gutt.)  v.  n.  To  neigh.] 

Add  to  etymon, — afler  Su.G.  gnaegg-ia ; 

Isl.  hnaegg'ia,  &c.— to  E.  a  nag.  Then  €idd;  Our 
term  retains  the  very  form  of  the  Arab.  Sjrnonyme 
*ind,  nachar,  per  nares  duxit;  nachar,  ronchus. 

NICHT-COWL,  *.    Anight^»p,  S. 
iiICJITED,part.pa.  Benighted,  S.  V.Nichtit. 
NIGHT-HAWK,  #.     1.  A  large  white  moth, 
which  flies  about  hedges  in  summer  evenings, 
Clydes. 
2.  A  person  who  ranges  about  at  night,  ibid. 

Probably  the  same  with  AS.  twU^buttorfleoge, 
night*butteri]y^  blatta;  Lye. 
NicHT-H  AWKiN,  odf.  Addicted  to  nocturnal  roam- 
ing, ibid. 
NYCHTYRTALE,*.  J?enyc%rtefe,bynight, 
in  the  night-time. 

Bot  a  grate  plane  in  till  it  was. 
Thiddyr  thoucht  the  lord  of  Dowglas, 
Be  nychiyrlale,  thair  ost  to  bring. 

The  Bruce,  xiv.  S69.  Edit.  1820. 
When  publishing  this  edition  of  Barbour,  I  faesi« 
tated  whether  this  might  not  be  the  name  of  a  place. 
But  a  learned  friend  has  since  supplied  me  wiUi  de- 
didve  proof  that  it  must  signify  "  by  night;"  on 
nychiyrlale  occurring  in  this  sense  in  a  very  ancient 
transktion  of  the  Burgh  Laws  ascribed  to  David  L 
''  The  propyr  flesdidwaris  of  the  toune  sal  by 
bestis  to  the  oyse  of  the  toune  al  tyme  of  the  day  at 
hym  lykis.  Ande  na  fleschewar  sal  sla  na  by  na  best 
on  nychiyrlale  bot  on  fycht  day  in  thair  bothys,  ande 
•thair  wyndowis  beande  opyn."    Leg.  Quat.  Burg. 
c»  66.    De  nocte,  Orig.  Lat 
%*Kis  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 

So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nighieriale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

Prol.  V.  97. 
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Before  observing  Tyrwhitt's  note,  it  oectirred  to 
me  that  it  might  l^  q.  nvAfeme-to^  from  A JS.  mA/< 
eme  noctumus,  and  tale  compatua,  aa  denoting  the 
reckoning  or  computation  of  the  hours  during  night 
But  perlups  his  idea  is  preferable,  that  it  is  q.  iiiA/« 
em  daely  noctuma  portio.  Lydgate  uses  fnghiertyme, 
NICHTIT,  part.  pa.     Benighted,  S. 

Nigkied  is  used  by  Shakspeare  in  the  sense  of 
darkened  black* 

NICHT  QUAIFFIS,  night^soifs.  V.Quaiffis. 
To  NICK,  V.  a.    To  strike  off  a  small  bowl,  by 

a  quick  motion  of  the  first  joint  of  the  thumb 

pressing  against  the  forefinger;  a  term  used  at 

the  game  of  marbles  or  taw,  S. 
NICK,  8.  The  angle  contained  between  the  beam 

of  a  plough  and  tlie  handle  on  the  hinder  ^e, 

Orkn.     Mee  synon. 
NICK,  s.    A  narrow  opening  between  the  sum- 
mits of  two  hills,  South  of  S. 

This  isperhapsmerely  a  peculiar  use  of  the  E.  word. 

"  Nick,  a  hollow  pass  through  moors,  from  which 
a  great  baUock  or  moor  view  is  to  be  had."  Gall.  £n& 
.    BaUoch,  itself,  properly  signifies  a  pass. 

NICKEBEBS,  s.  pL  A  cant  term  tat  new  shoes, 

Roxb. ;  probably  from  dieir  making  a  creaking 

noise. 
NICKERIE,  3.    Little  nickerie,  a  kindly  com- 

pdlation  of  a  child,  Tioth. 
NICKIE,  NiKiE,  8.     The  abbrev.  of  the  name 

Nicci;  sometimes  of  the  female  name  Nicolas j 

S.    **  JViAri^Bell;^  Acts,  iii.  898. 
NICKIM,  NicKUM,  8.    A-  wag,  one  given  to 

mischievous  tricks,  although  not  as  implying 

the  idea  of  immorsdity,  Fite,  Aberd. 
.  Perhaps  q.  nick  kim.     if  so,  it  has  originally  de- 
noted deception.  Isl.  hnick-r  dolus,  also  apprehensio 
violenta,  hnick^  raptare ;  Haldoraon. 
NICKNACKET,  *.     A  trinket,  S.A. 

'^  Nick-nackels,  trinkets ;"  GL  Antic}. 
NiccKACKiE,  adf.    Dextrous  in  doing  any  pieoe 

of  nice  work,  Boxb.;  synon.  Nacketie. 
NICKSTICK,  8.   A  piece  of  wood,  fee]  Add; 

^'  We  serve  the  family  wi'  bread,  and  he  settles 
wi'  huz  ilka  week-— only  he  was  in  an  unco  kippage 
when  we  seat  bim  a  book  instead  o'  the  nick'siicks, 
whilk,  he  said,  were  the  true  ancient  way  •'  count- 
ing between  jtradeamen  and  customers."  Anti- 
quary, i.  321. 

NicKSTicK  BODiE,  one  who  proceeds  exactly  ac- 
'   cording  to  rule ;  as,  if  he  has  bad  one  to  dine 

with  him,  he  will  not  ask  him  aeain  without 

haying  a  return  in  kind,  TeviotdaTe. 
To  NICKS,  Nix,  V.  n.     To  set  up  any  thing  as 

a  mark  and  throw  at  it ;  to  take  aim  at  any 

thing  near ;  as,  to  nix  at  a  bottle,  Roxb. 
Teut.  naeck^en  appropinquare ;  attingere;  A.S« 
mhsia,  nycst,  proximus;   q.  a  trial  who  shall  be 
nearest  to  the  nuffk 

NICNEVEN,  s.  The  Scottish  HectUe,  &c. J  Jdd; 

"  From  that  he  past  to  St  Androis,  quhair  a  no- 

tabill  sorceres  callit  Nicneven  was  condemnit  to  the 

death  and  brunt."     Historic  Ja.  Sext,  p.  66. 

]\rr.  C.  K.  Sharpe  remarks ;  ^'  This  name,  gene« 
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rally  given  to  the  QaOea  of  the  Fairies,  wasprc4MU 
bly  boBtowed  upon  Jier  on  account  of  her  crimes." 
Pref.  to  Law's  Memor.  xxviii,  N. 
NIDDER,  8.    <'  The  second  riioot  grain  makes 
when  growing ;  in  dry  seasons  it  never  bursts 
the  nuUkr  ^  Gall.  Eiicycl. 
''  This  and  mddering"  it  is  subjoined,  ^'  to  pine 
and  fret,  to  seem  in  a  withering  state,  are  the  same." 
Perhaps  rather  from  A.S.  niiher'ian,  as  signifying 
detrudere,  to  thrust  out,  because  here  the  grain 
pushes  itself  forth. 

To  NIDDER,  NiTHEB,  v. «.]  Read; 
8.  To  pinch  or  bind  up  with  cold,  8. 
Tho'  snaw  bend  down  the  forest^trees. 

An'  bum  an'  river  cease  to  flow  ; 
Tho'  nature's  tide  hae  shored  to  fireese. 
An'  winter  mikers  a'.bek>w, 

Bly th  are  we,  &c      PicketCs  Poems,  i.  QQ^ 
Add  /"^Niddered,  pinched,  &c 
4.  To  pinch,  as  referring  to  hunger ;  used  both 
in  the  N.  and  S.  of  S. ;  Niddered,  <<  huneerad, 
hidtstarved,''  Shirr.  Gl. 
— Hame  gaed  I  straught,  an'  tell'd  the  weans ; 
Wi'  joy  they  a'  set  up  a  rair. 
For  they  wi'  want  war  nkker^d  sair« 

Picken's  Poems,  L  6l.     Insert,  as  sense 
&  To  stunt  in  growth,  Roxb. 

**NidderU,Nitk€ryt,  marred  or  stunted  in  growth  :'^ 
Gl.  Sibb. 

6.  To  put  out  of  shape,  asby  frequent  handling  and 
tossing.  ^^NiddtrUhA^kofvoffLi^C*  Aberd.  Beg. 

7.  Plagued,  warmly  handled^  q.  crushed  down 
by  suffering.  Shirr.  G1.1  Add  ; 

i»->A  fun-stane  does  Sisyphus 

Down  to  the  yerd  sidr  gnid^v-<» 
But  why  a  thief,  like  Sisyphus 

That's  nidder'd  sae  in  heU, 
Sud  here  tak  fittininmen^ 
Is  mair  na  I  can  tell* 

AJaof's  Speech,  Poems  Buck.  Dial  p.  4* 

To  NIDDLE,  V.  a.  "  To  overcome ;"  GalLEnc. 

A.S.  nid-ian  urgere,  cogere;  whence  auC^  ex« 

aetor;  nvdUng,  qui  ex  necessitate,  servit. 

To  NI^GE,  V.  n.   To  sijueeze  through  a  crowd,, 

or  any  narrow  place,  with  diffipulty^  Rpxh.  V. 

GNJno^^  V.  a. 

NIDGELL,  8.  1.  "  A  fat  frowar4  young  man  ;'* 
Gall.  EncycL 

5.  <<  A  stiff  lover,  one  whom  no  rival  can  dis- 
.  place  C  ibid. 

C.B.  cnodig  signifies  fleshy,  corpulent,  fiit»  from 
cnfLwd,  human  flesh ;  and  iM»fi</,  iuicy,  sappy.    In 
the  second  sense  it  might,  seem  rather  allied  to  Teut 
knuds^en,  tundere,  batuere. 
NIEF,  8.    A  female  bond-servant 
.  '^AJVt^(idest,avillainwoman)marryingafre^ 
man,  is  thereby  made  fVee,  and  shaU  never  be  Nief^ 
after,  without  a  special  act  done  bv  her)  as  divorce^, 
or  confession  in  a  court  of  record.      Spotiswoode'a 
Practicks,  p.  SO9. 

Cowel  has  given  thi^  term  in  the  form  of  N^e^ 
rendering  it  nativa.    He  quotes  the  Stat  of  £dw» 

6.  and  of  R.  (apparently  Richard)  2.  cap.  2.     The 
word  is  also  in  Jacob's  Dict> 


NIG 

It  had  ooeaired  to  me  that  ^a^  being  explained 
by  the  singular  phrase,  '^  a  villain  woman/'  might 
be  a  eorr.  pronunciation  of  knave,  which  is  equiva* 
lent  to  L.B.  vUlanus,  But  Cowel  more  properly  re- 
fers to  Fr.  naif,  natoralis,  a  term  applied,  in  that 
language,  to  one  bom  a  servant:  Natf,  serf  de  nais- 
sance  ou  d'origine;  natnms,  Roquefort  ft  is  also 
written  nin/^  ibid.  Du  Cange  quotes  the  laws  of  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror,  in  proof  that  andllae,— servitute 
obnoziae,  were  denominatedni^^  andfiat/>,ute  con« 
tnt  viri,  ViUam  ;  vo.  Naiixu9. 
NiEVKSHAKiNG,  8.  Something  dropped  from  the 
.    hand  of  another,  a  windfall. 

*^  NflKt  her  bosom  bane— she  wears  Ronald  Mori- 
ion's  gowden  chain,  whilk  was  won  by  the  dour 
and  bauld  Lord  Allan  Morison  «t  the  storming  o' 
Jerusalem,  i'  the  days  o'  the  godless  .Saracens.    Sic 
a  braw  nieve-^kaking's  no  to  be  got  when  the  warld's 
wind  leaves  the  carcase  of  ilka  uncannie  carlin." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  508.     V.  Nbive. 
NIEL,  9.     The  abbrev.  of  Nigely  S. 
To  NIFFER,  Nyffee,  v.  a.     1.  To  exchange. 
<^  Be  way  ik  nt/ffering^  cofBng^  &  excambiun.'** 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1641,  V.  17. 
8.  To  higgle.    V.  under  Neiffab,  v. 
To  NIFFLE,  V.  n.  To  trifle,  to  be  insignificant 
in  appearance,  in  conversation,  or  in  conduct ; 
as,  **  He's  a  nijflitC  body  C  Fife. 
Belg.  nieurveling,  a  novice ;  or  knuffelerif  to  fumble. 
Isl.  hnrf-a  prehendere,  arripere,  from  hnefe  the  fist, 
S.  neive  ;  q.  one  who  plays  or  trifles  with  his  hands. 
NIFF.N AFFS,  *.|rf.  1.  Small  articles,&c.]^di; 
S.  In  singular,itsometimes  denotes  a  small  person, 
or  one  who  has  not  attained  full  strength,  S.  A. 
"  Wha's  this  stripling  that  rides  the  good  dun 
mare?'  '  Thafs  my  bit  fi(^-fuijf  of  a  callant ;'  says 
my  father."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  229- 
NiFF-NAFFY,  o^.  Troublesomc  about  trifles,  S. ; 
'^  fastidious;  a  phrase  of  contempt;*"  Gl.Aniiq, 
— ''  She  departed,  grumbling  between  her  teeth, 
that  she  wad  rather  lock  up  a  hail  ward  than  be  fik- 
ing  about  thae  niff-naffy  gentles  that  gae  sae  muckle 
fash  wi'  their  fancies."     Guy  Mannering,  ill.  92. 
NIGER  {g  hardj),  8.    Corr.  of  negroy  S. 
•— ilow  graceless  Ham  leugh  at  ms  Dad, 
Which  made  Canaan  a  niger.    Bums,  iii.  6S« 
NIGGAR,  NiGKE,  8.    A  miser,  S« 

A  nephew  he  had,  at  the  news  he  was  glad. 

An'  leugh  in  his  sleeve  like  to  rive. 
That  by  help  of  the  button,  he  came  to  be  put  in 
What  stored  the  auld  niggar's  hive. 

J.  SooU's  Poems,  p.  122. 
Corr.  from  £.  niggard.     Isl.  nauggur,  hnauggur, 
parens,  tenax,  Sw.  niugg,  niugger,  id. 
NIGGARS,  8.  pi.    Two  pieces  of  black  iron,  in 
the  form  of  brick-bats,  placed  on  the  sides  of  cast- 
metal  grates  for  contracting  them  in  size,  RoxK 
A.Bor.  '^Niggar  tU,  iron  cheeks  to  a  grate,"  Grose; 
evidentlyjfrom£.n^gar(^,as  it  is  a  parsimonious  plan. 
To  NIGHT,  V.  n.     To  lodge  during  nieht. 

"  They  uighied  for  their  own  pay  in  the  Old  town." 
Spalding  i.  291. 

To  Night  th£gith9b,  to  lodge  under  the  same 
roof,  S, 
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-*^'  I  hae  sworn  to  myself,  and  I'll  keep  my  aith, 
that  you  and  I  shall  never  nighi  IhegUker  again  in 
the  same  house,  nor  the  same  part  o'  the  coimtry." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  5S. 

Isl.  naU^,  noctem  peragere,  pemoctare. 

NIGHT-HUSSING,  8.    A  night^p  for  a  fe. 

male,  Selkirks. 

''  Her  mutch,  or  nighl-^huesing,  as  she  called  it, 
was  tied  close  down  over  her  cheeks  and  brow ;«-« 
her  grey  locks  hanging  dishevelled  from  under  it.'* 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  209. 

This  might  seem  to  be  q.  housing;  Fr.  hmtssi  co* 
vered  with  a  foot-cloth.'  But  it  is  more  probably  al« 
lied  to  How,  Hoo,  a  can  or  covering  for  the  head ; 
perhaps  from  Su.G.  hufrva,  htvif,  a  cap,  and  saeng  a 
bed,  q.  a  "  bed-cap." 

NlG-M A-NIES,  8.  pi.  "  Unnecessary  orna- 
ments i"  Gall.  Encycl.   V.  Nign ayes. 

NIGNAG,  8.  A  gimcrack ;  a  variety  of  Nick* 
nacJCf  Teviotd. 

NYKIT,  S.  1). pres.  v.]  Add; 

The  same  pnrase  was  used  so  late  as  the  time  of 

Semple. 

And  sua  he  neckii  thame  with  may,* 
And  brocht  the  teale  bravelie  about. 
How  Pluto  come  and  pullit  them  out. 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  320. 
•  Read  nay. 

NYLE,  8.     Corr.  of  navel,  Fife.     «  Her  nyle's 
at  her  mou,^  a  coarse  phrase  applied  to  a  wo- 
man far  advanced  in  pregnancy. 
A.S.  nauel,  nqfel,  Su.G.  no/fe,  id.    Ihre  views  nqf, 

cavitas,  as  the  root 

NILL  YE,  WILL  YE,  a  phrase  still  used  in  S., 
signifying,  "  Whether  ye  be  reluctant  or  well 
pleased."     A.S.  nilLan,  nolle. 

NINE-EYED-EEL,  the  Lesser  Lamprey,  Frith 
of  Forth.     V.  Eel. 

NINE-HOLES,  *.  jd.  1.  The  game  of  Nine 
men^s  Morris,  S. 

2.  That  piece  of  beef  that  is  cut  out  immediately 
below  the  brisket  or  breast,  S. ;  denominatedi 
from  the  vacancies  left  by  the  ribs. 
The  piece  next  to  the  nine-wholes  is  called  the  mn» 

ner,  as  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  ribs  of  the 

fore-part  of  the  animal,  S. 

NIP,  NiMP,  8.   A  small  ttt  of  anv  thing.]  Add; 

*'  If  thou  hast  not  laboured  but  hes  bene  idle  all 
day,  looke  that  thou  put  not  a  nip  in  thy  month : 
for  there  is  an  inhibition.  Let  him  not  eate  that  la- 
bours not."     Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  1 40. 

"  Then  must  it  not  followe,  he  workes  not ;  there- 
fore he  must  not  eate  ?  O  ye  will  say,  that  is  very 
strait,  if  men  and  wemen  eat  not  they  will  die.  But 
I  say,  die  as  they  will,  the  Lord  vouchsafes  not  a  nip 
on  them  except  they  worke."     Ibid.  p.  150. 

*NIP,«.  Bread,  and  especially  cheese,  is  said  to 
have  a  nip,  when  it  tastes  sharp  or  pungent,  S. ; 
evidently  an  oblique  sense  of  the  E.  word. 

♦  NIPPEkS,  8.  pi.  The  common  name  for  pin- 
cers. South  of  S,  In  £.  the  word  denotes 
"  small  pincers.*" 

NIPPERTY-tlPPERTY,  adj.    Suggesting 
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the  idea  of  what  is  childishly  exact,  or  affectedly 

neat,  in  reference,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  re- 
gular return  of  rhymes,  S.  A. 
— "  He's  crack-brained  and  cockle-headed  about  his 
nipperty'iipperly  poetry  nonsense."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  1 58. 

Hipperlie'tipperiie  is  the  pronunciation  in  Roxb.^ 
and  supposed  to  be  the  right  one ;  from  tlie  v.  kip  to 
hop,. and  tiptoe,  q.  "hopping  on  the  tiptoes."  See, 
however,  Tipperty  and  Tippertin.  It  is  applied, 
1.)  To  a  light  unstable  person ;  as,  "  a  hipperiy»tip* 

pertie  lass." 
2.)  To  songs  or  times  that  are  quick  and  rattling  in 

their  rhythm. 
NIPPIT,  adj.     Niggardly,  S.]  Add; 

— "  Na,  na,  I  ne'er  likit  to  be  ntppit  or  pinging; 
gie  me  routhrie  o'  a'  thing."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  12.1. 
NIPRIKIN,  s.    A  small  morsel,  Roxb. 

Apparently  the  same  with  nipperkin,  which  Sere- 
nius  gives  as  an  £.  word  corresponding  with  Lat. 
iriental,  as  denoting  a  small  measure.  It  would  seem, 
indeed,  that  Nipperkin  is  sometimes  used.  Grose 
gives  it  as  a  cant  term. 

It  may  have  originated  from  nip,  a  small  bit,  or 
Teut.  knyp^en  arctare,  whence  knyper,  homo  prae* 
parens. 

NIP-SCART, «.  1.  A  niggardly  person,  Teviotd. 
£.  A  crabbed  or  peevish  person,  Clydes. 

The  phrase  Ntppit  scart,  used  in  Angus,  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  the  first  sense ;  according  to 
which  the  word  might  seem  to  be  composed  of  other 
two,  both  giving  the  idea  of  great  parsimony.  Did 
we  view  the  second  as  the  primary  signification,  we 
might  consider  the  term  as  meant  to  intimate  that 
the  person,  to  whom  it  is  applied,  is  disposed  to  ex- 
press his  ill  humour  by  nipping,  or  pinching,  and 
scratching  all  who  approach  him. 

NIRB,  8.  1.  Any  thing  of  stunted  growth, 
Ettr.  For. 

2.  A  dwarf,  ibid.     V.  Niblie. 
NIRL,  ^.     1.  A  crumb.]  Add; 

3.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  a  puny  dwarfish  per- 
son, whether  man  or  child,  S.B.  Sometimes  an 
adf.  is  conjoined;  as,  a  weary  nirly  a  feeble 

*'  Yon  ane  ?  Why,  he  has  na  mair  calf  to  his  leg 
than  a  grey-hound. — ^And  sic  a  whey  face  ! — a  per- 
fect nirl!  as  I  sail  answer,  I've  seen  as  boardly  a 
chiel  in  a  glass  bottle  upon  a  doctor's  shelf."  Reg. 
Dalton,  111.  lip. 

To  NIRL,  V.  a.     1.  To  pinch  with  cold.  Loth. 
2.  To  contract,  to  make  to  shrink.  "  Thai  pickles 

(grains  of  com)  haebeen  nirled  wi*  the  drowth," 

or  "  wi'  the  frost,'*  Loth.     Hence, 
NiELED,  adf>    Stunted ;  applied  to  trees.  Loth. ; 

most  probably  q.  hmrled.  "  That's  puir  nirlie 

grain  as  ever  t  saw,**  Loth. 

In  this  sense  Nirl  is  allied  to  "  O.E.  NyruylL  Pu* 
slUus."  Prompt  Parv.  It  is  indeed  printed  NyuylL 
But  this  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  an  erratum. 
For  under  thesynon.  term,  we  tekd  *'  NuruyU  dwerfe. 
Supra  in  Nyruyll." 
Nirlie,  adj.  1.  Very  small,  synon.  with  Nirled; 

as,  "  Nirlie^headed  wheat  C"  South  of  S. 
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S.  Niggardly ;  as,  **  a  nirUe  creature  C*  Loth. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  IsL  nirbell ;  vir  parvus 
et  sordidus;  AdnirbiasanutH  sordide  opes  comparare; 
G.  Andr. 
NIRLES,  s,pL  A spedes c^tneasles^ kcJ]  Add; 

"  Morbilli,  the  nirks."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  I9. 
NISE,  «.     Nose ;  properly  niz^  S.B« 
The  wabster's  itue  was  dung  ajee. 
The  bluid  run  o'er  his  beard. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  1S6.    V.  Nbis» 
To  NYSE,  V.  a.    To  beat,  to  pommel ;  a  word 

used  among  boys,  Loth. 

Perhaps  radically  the  same  with  Nuse.  V.  Knuse. 
NISSAC,^.  The  name  fi^ven  to  a  porpoise.  Shed. 

''Delphinus  Phocaena,  (Linn,  syst.)  Nissac,  (Niss 
of  Pontoppidan),  Pellach,  Porpus."  Edmonstone'e 
Zetl.  ii.  299. 

Evidently  a  dimin.  from  Norw.  nisse,  expl.  by 
Hallager,  Delphinus  Phocoena.     IsL  hnysa  is  ren^ 
dered  Delphinus  minimus. 
NIT,  s.     L  A  nut^  the  fruit  of  the  hazel,  S. 
2.  The  wheel  of  a  cross-bow* 

"  Item,  sex  cor8b<dlis  with  thair  nittis,  and  cer«k 
tane  auld  ganyeis.'^    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  172. 

"  In  the  opposite  side  of  the  circumference  was 
a  much  smaUer  notch,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
spring  of  the  tricker  kept  the  wheel  firm,  and  in  its 
place ;  this  wheel  is  called  the  nut  of  the  cross-bow/' 
Grose's  MUitaty  Hist.  ii.  287* 
Nit-grit,  adf*    Of  tlie  siee  of  a  nut,  as  large  or 

greats  South  of  S. 
NITCH,  s.    A  bundle  or  truss.   V.  Enitch. 
To  NITE,  V.  a.    To  rap,  to  strike  with  a  smart 

blow,  S. 

'*  And  ye're  baith  king's  oflScers  too  !«-lf  it  wama 
for  the  blood  that's  i'  your  master's  veins,  I  wad  niie 
your  twa  bits  o'  pows  thegither."   Brownie  of  Bods** 
beck,  i.  117.    V.  Knoit. 
NITHERIE,  adf.   Wasted,  growing  feebly ;  as, 

<^  nUkerie  com,^  that  which  is  so  leeble  that  it 

can  scarcely  be  cut,  Roxb.  The  same  with  Nid^ 

dered.     V.  Niddeb>  v. 
NITTERS,*.  «  A  greedy,  grubbing^  impudent, 

withered  female  C  Gall.  Encycl.  ^ 

Avarice  is  obviously  the  prominent  idea.  Thus  the 
term  must  claim  a  common  origin  with  Nittie,  q.  v. 
NITTY,  s,   Expl.  a  "  Uttle  knave,''  Gl.  Aberd. 
But  fowks  will  say  it  was  na  pretty 
To  yoke  sic  twa  in  conjunct  dit^. 

Them  baith  to  hit  ; 
And  ca'  you  but  a  twa^fac'd  niti^, 
Wi'  a'  your  wit. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  187- 

This  may  be  viewed  as  claiming  the  same  origin 
with  the  adj.  Nittie,  q.  v. ;  if  not  £n>m  Teut  neAtgk, 
inutilis,  nullius  valoris. 
NITTLES,  ^.  pZ.  I.  Horns  just  appearing  above 

the  skin^,  on  tne  head  of  an  animal,  Clydes. 
2*.  Applied  to  the  small  stunted  horns  of  sheep,  ib. 

Isl.  hnyUa  nodulus,  a  little  knot,  from  knuU-r  nodua. 
NiTTLSD,  adf.   Having  horns  of  this  description, 

ibid.     NeulTdj  synon. 
NIVIE-NICKNACK,  e.  V.  Neivie-nickkack* 
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NYUCKFIT,  $.  The  snipe;  a  name  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  its  cry  when  ascending,  Clydes. 

NIVLOCK,  8.   A  bit  of  wood,  around  which  the 
end  of  a  hair-tether  is  fastened,  for  holding  by, 
BaniTs.,  Aberd.;  fromm^^^,  Su.6.  naefioe^  tne 
fist,  and  perhaps  lycka^  a  knot,  fibula,  nodus ; 
Ihre. 
NIXIE,  s,    A  naiad,  a  water-nymph. 
She  who  sits  by  haunted  well, 
Is  subject  to  the  Ntjcie's  spell ; 
She  who  walks  on  lonely  beach. 
To  the  mermaid's  charmed  speech. 

The  Pirate,  iii.  I9. 
If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring, 
If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring.    Ibid.  ii.  246. 
It  might  seem  that  this  term  is  originally  the  same 
with  Norw.  A^twe,  thus  defined  by  Hallager,  "siTrMi, 
(monster),  or  a  long-consumed  substance,  which  ap- 
pears as  a  little  boy  in  a  grey  jacket  with  a  red  cap 
on  his  head.   He  dwells  especially  in  houses ;  and  it 
is  belieyed,  that  he  brings  good  luck  with  him,  for 
which  reason  they  set  down  meat  to  him  about  even- 
ing.    He  is  also  known  in  Denmark."     This  hob« 
goblin  is  obviously  the  Brotvnie  of  our  own  country. 
But  the  attributes  of  Ni^e  do  not  agree  with  those 
of  Nixie.     We  must  therefore  turn  our  eye  to  IsL 
Nik-r,  hippopotamus,  monstrum  vel  daemoii  aquatilis, 
G.  Andr.    Dan.  nicken,  nocken,  Su.G.  neeken,  Germ. 
nicks,  Belg.  necker,  all  signify,  according  to  Ibre, 
daemon  aquaticus.    Hence  also  £.  fdck,   Nikur  was 
one  of  the  names  of  Odin* 

NIXIN,  8.  A  play,  in  which  cakes  of  ginger- 
bread being  placed  on  bits  of  wood,  he  who 
fives  a  certam  sum  to  the  owner  of  the  cakes, 
as  a  right  to  throw  at  a  given  distance,  with  a 
rung  about  a  yard  long,  and  to  claim  as  many 
cakes  as  he  can  displace,  or  clean  ones  in  lieu  of 
them,  Roxb. 

Su.G.  nyck  signifies  concussio.  But  it  is  most  pro- 
bably a  cant  term« 

NIXTIN,  a^\    Next. 

The  firsten  shot  was  to  neir,-— 
The  nixtin  shot  thair  foes  hurt. 
Battell  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  l6lh  Cent,  p.  S53. 
Bikhjirsten  and  nixtin  retain  the  A.S.  form  of  the  da- 
tive and  accusative;  nextanfram  nexst,  next,  proximus. 

NIXTOCUM,  adf.     Next.     Aberd.  Reg. 
NIZZARTITj  part.  pa.     Stunted  in  growth, 

Lanarks. 

Nidder'd  is  used  in  the  same  sense.  V.  the  t;.,  sense 
5.  It  might  perhaps  be  view^ed  as  a  corr.  of  this ; 
did  not  Alem.  neiz  denote  affliction,  nez-en  to  hate, 
and  Moes.G.  neiihs,  invidia,  rancor. 

NIZZELIN,  part.  pa.     1.  Niggardly.]  Add  to 

etymon ; 

It  spems  more  nearly  allied  to  Teut.  neusel-en,  fri- 
vola  agere.  The  primary  sense  of  this  Teut.  word 
seems  to  be,  to  be  clandestinely  poking  into  every 
comer,  or  searching  with  the  nose  like  a  dog;  Nasu 
sive  rostro  tacit^  scrutare ;  Kilian.  The  root  is  neiise 
the  nose.  It  is  probable  that  Dan.  noesle,  ^'to  be  busy, 
to  be  taken  up  about  some  trifling  thing,  to  be  full  of 
bustle/'  &c.  (Wolff),  which  corresponds  with  the  se« 
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oond  sense  of  our  term,  has  had  a  common  origin ;  to 
which  may  be  added  Isl.  hnys-a,  Sw.  nos-a  defined  by 
Serenius  in  the  very  words  used  by  Kilian. 
*  NO,  adv.    This  negative  has  peculiar  emphasis 
in  the  Scottish  language;  and  converts  any  adj. 
to  which  it  is  prefixed,  into  a  strong  affirmative 
of  the  contrary  of  its  proper  meaning ;  as,  no 
wyssy  mad ;  no  hlate^  impudent,  arrogant ;  no 
canny^  dangerous,  often  including  the  idea  of 
witchcraft  or  supernatural  power. 
NOAH'S  ARE,  an  appearance  in  the  atmosphere, 
when  the  clouds  are  parted  in  an  elliptical  form, 
so  as  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  likeness  of  a 
boat  or  yawl,  pointed  at  both  ends,  S. 
''  The  grey  and  misty  appearance  of  the  atmos- 
phere, by  which  the  present  good  weather  was  usher- 
ed in,  is  held  by  country  people  to  be  the  strongest 
proof  of  its  continuance.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Ro- 
bin Redbreast  has  carolled  from  the  house-tops,  and 
Noah's  Ark  been  seen  in  the  heavens-— omens  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  more  to  be  depended  on 
than  either  the  rising  or  the  falling  of  the  barometer." 
Dumfries  Courier,  Edin.  Ev.  Cour.  Sept.  18,  181 7. 

The  prognostic,  concerning  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther, is  formed  from  the  direction  of  this  ark  in  the 
heavens.  If  it  extends  from  south  to  north,  it  is 
viewed  as  an  indication  of  good  weather ;  if  from 
east  to  west,  a  squall  of  wind  or  rain  is  certainly 
looked  for.    Hence  the  old  adage ; 

East  and  wast  (west),  the  sign  of  a  blast ; 
North  and  south,  the  sign  of  drouth. 
The  change,  it  is  observed,  generally  takes  place 
within  twenty^fbur  hours  after  this  phenomenon. 

It  is  singular  that  this  prognostic  should  be  inter- 
preted quite  in  an  opposite  way  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Border.  For  Clarke,  in  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes 
of  Cumberland,  &c.  expresses  himself  thus : 

"  I  will  add  to  those  already  mentioned  that  ap- 
pearance in  the  heavens,  called  Noah's  Ark  ;  which 
being  occasioned  by  a  brisk  west-wind  rolling  toge^ 
ther  a  large  number  of  small  bright  clouds  into  the 
form  of  a  ship's  hull,  and  exhibiting  a  beautiful  mot- 
tled texture,  is  pointed  Nortli  and  South,  and  said  to 
be  an  infallible  sign  of  rain  to  happen  within  twenty- 
four  hours,"  Introd.  xlii. 
NOBLES,  8.  Read  Noble,  8.  The  Pogge,  Sccl 
Add;  -" 

<*  Cottus  Cataphractus.  The  Pogge  or  Armed  Bull- 
head ; — Noble."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  9. 
NOCHTGAYNESTANDAND,  conj.      Not- 
withstanding, Brechine  Reg.  F.  54. 
NOCHTIS,  8.     Naught,  of  no  value. 

"  In  quhat  proud  arrogance  and  damnabil  sacrilege 
is  he  specialie,  and  the  utheris  his  fallow  is  in  thair 
degre,  sUddin ;  usurping  the  auctoritie  of  godly  bis«- 
chopes  and  utheris  pastouris  and  preistis, — aluterlie 
aganis  all  lauchfull  power  onyway  gevin  be  man  to 
ony  ministerie,  that  thai  use  in  the  kirk,  except  only 
be  that  titill,  quhilk  thai  esteme  nochtisJ'  N.  Win- 
yet's  Quest.  Keith,  Hist.  App,  p.  222. 

Nokles,  gen.  of  A.S.  tiohi  nihil,  q.  "  of  nought." 
NOCHTIE,  adj.     1.  Puny  in  size,  and  at  the 
same  time  contemptible  in  appearance ;  as,  ^^  Q ! 
she's  a  nochtie  creature  ;^'  Ang. 


NOD 
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2.  Bad,  unfit  for  any  purpose ;  applied  to  an  in- 
strument, Aberd. 

Q.  a  thing  of  nought,  AS.  no'mht. 
NOCK,  NoK,  NoKK,  s.    1.  The  nick  or  notch  of 

a  bow  or  arrow.]  Add; 

"  Nocke  of  a  bowe,  C^r.]  oche  de  larc :  Nocke  of  a 
ahafte,  []Fr.^  oche  de  la  flesche;"  Palsgr.  B.  iiL  F. 
60,  b. 
NOCKIT,  NocKET,  NoKKET,  ^.    A  luncheon, 

&c/|  Jdd;    Roxb.,  Gall. 

''  Nocket^-a  meal  between  breakfast  and  dinner/' 
A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  l60,  N. 
NocKET-TiME,  s.  The  time  for  taking  a  luncheon, 

Roxb. 
Wi'  hamely  cottage  fare  regal'd  to  be 

At  nockei'time,  an'  whan  'tis  afternoon. 
By  the  moss^banks  upo'  the  velvet  lea 

Their  table  spread,  ilk  circle  sits  them  down. 
A.  Scotts  Poems  1811,  p.  l60. 

"  Nockety  a  mid-day  lunch ;"  Gall.  Encyd. 
NOCKS,  a.  pi.     **  Little  beauuful  hiUsT  Gall. 

Encyd. ;  the  same  with  Knocks  q.  v. 
*  NOD,  8.    The  Land  of  Nod,  the  state  of  sleep. 

^^  He^s  awa  to  the  Land  qfNod^  he  has  fallen 

asleep,  S.    Lands  of  Nod,  Aberd. 

''And  d'ye  yen,  lass,'  said  Madge,  'there's  queer 
things  chanced  since  ye  hae  been  in  the  Laftd  qfNbtL" 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  S.  1.  Vol.  iii.  124. 

This  figure  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  use  of 
the  £.  word,  as  denoting  ''the  motion  of  the  head  in 
drowsiness."  But  it  has  most  probably  been  at  first 
employed  as  containing  what  is  often  mistaken  for 
wit,  a  ludicrous  and  profane  allusion  to  the  language 
of  scripture  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  first  mur- 
derer. Gen.  iv.  1 6.  "  And  Cain  went  out  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord,  and  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nodf 
NODDY,  s,     A  one-horse  coach,  moving  on  two 

wheels,  and  opening  behind,  S. 

"  There  was  a  noddy  at  the  door,  bound  for  the 
town  of  Greenock ;  so  I  stepped  into  it."  The  Steam^ 
Boat,  p.  121. 

The  name  may  have  been  given  from  its  nodding 
motion. 
NODDLE- ABA  ID,  adv.    Head  foremost,  Te- 

viotdale. 

The  latter  part  of  this  word  may  be  allied  to  Isl. 
araedi  impetus. 
NoDGE,  s.    A  push  or  stroke,  properly  with  the 

knuckles,  Ayrs. ;  Dunsh,  Punsn,  synon. 

— "  They  came  to  a  cross-road,  where  my  grand- 
father, giving  Master  Kilspinnie  a  itcN^e,  turned  down 
the  one  that  went  to  the  left."     R.  Gilhaiae,  i.  85. 

"  As  we  were  thus  employed,  Mrs.  Pringle  gave 
me  a  nodge  on  the  elbow,  and  bade  me  look  at  an  el- 
derly man,  about  fifty— something  of  the  appearance 
t)f  agausey  good-humoured  country  laird."  The 
^team-Boat,  -p.  253. 
To  NODGE,  v.n.    1.  To  sit  or  go  about  in  a 

dull,  stupid  kind  of  state,  Ettr.  For. 

3.  To  Nodge  alang,  to  travel  lasurely,  Dumfr. 
C.B.  nugiad  denotes  "broken  motion.  But  per- 
haps this  V.  is  allied  to  Teut.  knodse,  clava  nodosa, 
as  denoting  stiffiiess  of  motion,  or  Isl  hnot,  nisus  de- 
bilis,  q.  feeble  exertion. 
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NOG,  a.    1.  A  knob ;  a  stake,  driven  into  the 
wall,  having  its  extremity  hooked,  for  keeping 
hold  of  what  is  hung  on  it,  S. 
Nought  left  me,  o'  four  and  twenty  gude  ousen 

and  ky,— 
But  a  toom  byre  and  a  wide. 
And  the  twelve  nogs  on  ilka  side. 

^  Minsirelsff  Border,  L  207. 
8.  Avery  large  peg  driven  through  divots,  to  keep 
them  m  their  proper  place  on  the  roof  of  a  cot- 
tage, Dumfr. 

It  seems  originally  the  same  with  Teut  knocke  a 
knot  in  a  tree,  Sw.  knagg,  £.  knag  ;  and  perhaps  with 
Sw.  km^e  the  knuckle.  The  radical  affinity  of  terms 
of  this  form  and  signification  is  illustrated  by  Ihre, 
vo.  Knae,  the  knee. 

NOGGAN,  part.  pr.     «  Walking  steadily,  atod 
regularly  nodding  the  head  C*  Gall.  Encycl. 
AlLed  perhaps  to  C.B.  nug^iatv,  to  shake,  to  quiver, 
nug a  sliake.  SuG. nyck concussio ;  Isl. hnok^a moto. 
NOGGIE,  s.  A  small  wooden  vessel  with  an  up- 
right handle,  Dumfr. 

The  Coag  is  a  Noggie  of  a  larger  siae,  for  milking 
in ;  the  Luggie  being  of  an  intermediate  size.  In 
Galloway,  it  is  pron.  Noggin,  like  the  £.  word. 

''  Noggins,  little  wooden  dishes ;"  GvalL  Encycl. 
To  NOY,  V.  a.     To  annoy.]  Add ; 

^'Inoye,  lyrkeone;  I  greueone;"  PaL^.iii.S06,b. 
NOYNSANKYS,  s.pl. 

**  The  Abbot  and  the  Convent  sail  fynd  all  maner 
of  gratht  that  pertenys  to  that  werk  quhil  is  wyrk- 
ande^-Willam  sal  hadT  alsua  for  ilk  stane  fjrnyne  that 
he  fynys  of  lede  ill  d.,  and  a  stane  of  ilke  hundyr  that 
he  fynys  til  his  travel.  And  that  day  that  he  wyrks 
he  sal  haf  apenny  til  his  noynsankis.*'  Chartul.  Aber- 
broth.  Fol.  24,  A.  1394. 

This  undoubtedly  signifies  either  meridian  or  din« 
ner.  It  is  originally  £e  same  word  with  A.S.  non- 
sang,  cantus  ad  horam  diei  nonam,  the  noon-song  ; 
and  seems,  from  the  refection  taken  at  this  hour,  to 
have  been  occasionally  used  in  the  same  sense  with 
A.S.  notumele,  ^'  Refectio,  vel  prandium.  A  meale 
or  bever  at  that  tinje ;"  Somner.  This  accurate  wri- 
ter Adds ;  "  Howbeit  of  latter  times  noone  is  mid-day, 
and  non-mete  dinner." 

Lye  has  shewn  that  A.S.  sane  is  used  for  sang  song. 
Hence  the  termination  sankys.. 
NOISOME,  adf.   Noisy,  Aberd. ;  q.  noise-'Some. 
NOIT,  s»    A  small  rocky  height. 

"  Notts,  little  rocky  hills ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
Isl.  Antfi-r  nodus ;  hnott-ur  globus ;  knylbiarg,  8ax« 
um  praeruptum. 

NoiTiNG,  s.    A  beating,  Lanarks. 
NOITLED,  part.  ac^.    <'  Intoxicated  with  spi- 
rits ;'*  Gall.  Encyci. 

Teut.  neutel-en,  frivole  agere ;  q.  brought  into  that 
state  in  which  one  talks  incoherently  or  foolishly. 
To  NOLL,  V.  a.    To  press,  &c.,  S.B.]  Add; 

But  the  V.  has  more  direct  affinity  to  Germ.  knuU* 
en, '  used  in  the  same  sense ;  "  to  knubble,  to  cuff 
soundly,"  &c.  Ludwig. 
NOLT,  NowT,  s.     1.  Black  cattle.]  Add; 
2.  Metapb.  used  to  denote  ^^  a  stupid  fellow  C  GL 
Surv.  Moray. 
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NOR 


*'  What  garr'd  ye  blaw  out  the  crusie^  Davie,  ye 
stupid  nofvt  9"     St.  Kathleen,  iii.  159. 
3.  I  have  heard  the  phrase,  a  great  muckle  rumU 
applied  to  a  big,  lumpish  man,  generally  inclu- 
ding the  idea  of  inactivity,  S. 
NoLT-TATH,  s.  Luxuriant  grass  proceeding  from 

dung,  S.     V.  Tath. 
NowT-HOHN,  s.  The  horn  of  an  ox  or  cow,  used 
for  collecting  cattle,  &c.,  S. 
A  lang  kaiUgully  hang  down  by  his  side, 
And  a  meikle  nmvt-hom  to  rout  on  had  he. 
Humble  Beggar,  HerHs  Coll.  ii.  29. 
Of  a  very  cold  day  it  is  proverbially  said,  "  It's 
enouch  to  pierce  a  nout-hom,"  S. 
NONFINDING,  part.  pr.     Not  finding. 

'^  In  caiss  of  non finding  souirtie,  to  denunce  thaim 
rebellis  Ilk  as  mene  slaaris."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1525,  £d. 
1814,  p.  298. 

NON  OBSTANT,  notwithstanding.  «  Nm  06. 
siant  that,"*'  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16;  from 
Lat  non  obstante. 
NONREDDING,  s.  Not  cleaning,  or  clearing 
out.  "  The  nonredding  of  his  buicht,''  keep- 
ing his  booth  in  a  state  of  disorder.  Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  15,  p.  651. 
NON-SUCH,  s.     One  without  a  parallel,  S. 

"  If  that  non-such  amongst  mere  men,  the  meek 
and  zealous  Moses,  might  have  his  spirit  so  provok- 
ed, as  to  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips,  who  ought 
not.'^"     M'Ward's  Contend,  p.  65. 
NoNE-sccH,  a^.    Unparalleled- 

"  This  would  have  discovered  our  iniquity— pre- 
venting that  day  of  none-sttch  calamity."  Ibid.  p.  88. 
NOOF,  NuFE  (Fr.  w),  adf.  1.  Neat,  trim,  spruce, 
Galloway,  Dumfr. 
His  tenement  it  was  but  sma'. 
Aught  scrimpit  roods,  an'  that  was  a' ; 
And  yet  his  wife  was  always  bra*. 

An'  unco  noof,    Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  65, 
S.  Snug,  ibid. 

"Noqf,  snug;  sheltered  from  the  blast;"  Gall.  Enc. 
To  NOOK,  Neuk,  v^  a.     1.  To  check,  to  snib; 
to  put  down,  to  humble,  Aberd. 

I'll  wad  her  cuintray  fouk  sail  no  be  dring 
In  seeking  her,  and  gar  us  sadly  rew 
That  ever  we  dieir  name  or  nature  knew : 
Nae  farther  back  'bout  them  need  we  to  look. 
Than  how  of  late  they  you  and  me  did  nook  f 
Boss's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  88. 
In  the  third  edition  it  is  kook,  undoubted  by  mistake. 
2.  To  trick,  to  outwit,  to  take  in,  ibid. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  hnauk-a  cemuus  labor- 
are,  servire,  whence  knokinn  cemuus,  pronus ;  hnauk^ 
labor  taediosus,  opus  servile ;  Haldorson.  I  suspect, 
however,  that  Uie  v.  has  been  formed  from  the  s.  nook 
or  neuk,  understood  figuratively,  as  the  j.  itself  is  used 
in  this  sense  in  the  same  district 
Nook,  Neuk,  s.  1.  To  Keep^  or  Hold  one  in  his 
ain  Nook  J  to  keep  a  person  under,  to  keep  one 
in  awe,  Aberd. 
2.  To  Turn  a  Nook  upon^  to  outwit,  to  ovei^- 

reach,  ibid. 
NOOL,  8.    A  short  horn,  Galloway. 
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He  views  the  warsle,  laughing  wi'  himsel 
To  see  auld  brawny  glowr,  and  shake  his  nooU* 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  45. 
^'  Nools,  small  horns  which  are  not  connected  with 
the  scull-bone ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Su.G.  knoel,  a  bump  or  knob ;  Germ,  kndl,  id. 
Wachter  observes  thatitis&om  no/ a  hillock,  which 
the  ancients  wrote  hnol,  and  applied  to  any  kind  of 
protuberance  in  the  body,  trees,  &c.  resembling  a 
small  eminence. 

NOOPING,  part.  pr.    "  Walking  with  eyes  on 

the  ground,  and  head  nodding;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Isl.  gnoef,  nasus  prominens,  gnapte  prominet;  hnip* 
in,  gestu  tristis,  et  se  coarctans  membris,  G.  Andr. 
NOOST,  8.  The  action  of  the  grinders  of  a  horse 

in  chewing  his  food,  Roxb. 

Isl.  gnust-a  stridere,  gnist^r  stridor,  whence  tannic 
gniosi-r,  stridor  dentium. 

To  NOOZLE,  V.  a.  To  press  down,  Teviotdale. 

"  Yc're  still  but  a  young  man  yet,  son,  an'  expe- 
rience may  noozle  some  wit  intil  ye."  Winter  £v. 
Tales,  i.  14. 

This  might  seem  to  be  the  same  with  £.  nuzzle  ; 
as  referring  to  the  act  of  rubbing  with  the  nose,  or 
digging  with  the  snout  Teut  neuseUen,  naso  sive 
rostro,  scrutari;  from  neuse,  nasus.  But  it  is  more 
probably  a  derivative  from  Knuse,  v.,  especially  as  it 
properly  signifies  to  press  down  with  the  knees. 
NoozLE,  8.     A  squeeze,  a  crush,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Ane  grit  man  trippyt  on  myne  feet,  and  fell  belly- 
fiaught  on  me  with  ane  dreadful  noozle"  Winter  £v. 
Tales,  ii.  42. 

Belg.  kneuseUen  is  mentioned  by  Ihre  (vo.  Knyster) 
as  synon.  with  kneus-en,  to  bruise.     V.  Knuse. 

NOP  BED,  a  bed  made  of  locks  of  wool,  in  E. 

denominated  aLjIockJbed. 

"  That  Thomas  Kirkpatrick  of  Closebarne  sail- 
pay  to  Johne  of  Grant— for  twa  nop  beddis  with  the 
bousteris  xl  s.,  for  a  fedder  bed  with  the  bouster  xl  s., 
five  pare  of  schetis,  price  of  the  pare  x  s."  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  98* 

A.S.  htioppa  villus,  Su.G.  nopp,  id. ;  Teut.  noppe, 
villus,  fioccus,  tomentum. 
NOP  SEK. 

"  That  Henry  Leis  burgess  of  Edinburgh  sail  re« 
store— the  ruf  of  a  bed,  the  courtingis  of  the  6am3ni, 
a  nop  sek,  iij  paire  of  schetis,"  &c.  Act*  Audit.  A. 
1478,  p.  67.  Also  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  176. 

Apparently  a  sack  or  bag  made  of  hard  or  coarse 
cloth.    Su.G.  noppa,  stupae. 
NORIE,  8.    The  Puffin.]  Add  ; 

''  Did  I  not  hear  a  halloo  ?'  '  The  skriegh  of  a 
Tammie  Norie,'  answered  Ochiltree,  '  I  ken  the 
skirl  weel."    Antiquary,  i.  l68. 

Brand  uses  the  term  Tominorie. 

'^  The  fowls  have  their  nests  on  the  holms  in  a 
very  beautiful  order,  all  set  in  raws  in  the  form  of 
a  dove-coat,  and  each  kind  or  sort  do  nestle  by  them- 
selves ;  as  the  Scarfs  by  themselves,  so  the  Cety- 
waicks,  Tominories,  Mawes,  &c."  De8cr.of Zetl.p.l  19. 
NORIE,  8*    A  whim,  a  reverie,  a  maggot,  S. 

^'  Dear  gudeman,  whaten  a  question's  that  to  speer 
at  me  ?  What  can  hae  put  sic  a  norie  i'  your  head 
as  that  ?"    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  7> 


NOT 

Let  nae  daft  norie  sae  biasa  us. 
As  gar  us  dread,— 

Taylor's  Scois  Poems,  p.  5. 

NORIE,  s.  The  abbreviation  of  Eleanor,  or 
Eleanor  a,  S. 

NORLOC,  s.  An  encysted,  growing  on  the  head 
of  some  persons,  even  to  the  size  of  an  orange, 
S.B. ;  expressed  S.  A.  by  the  use  of  the  E.  word 
Wind-gcdh 
This  is  evidently  a  dimin.  from  E,  ^nwrfe,  a  knot. 

Teut.  knorre,  tuber,  tuberculum. 

NOR'LOCH,  the  corr.  of  North  loch,  tlie  name 

.  of  a  body  of  stagnant  water,  which  formerly  lay 
in  the  hollow  between  the  High  Street  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  ground  on  which  Prince's  Street 
now  stands.     Hence, 

Nou'*LocH  TROUT,  a  cant  phrase  formerly  used  to 
denote  a  joint  or  leg  of  mutton,  ordered  for  a 
club  of  citizens  who  used  to  meet  in  one  of  the 
classes  leading  down  to  the  North  loch.  The  in- 
vitation was  given  in  these  terms ;  "  Will  ye 
gang  and  eat  a  Nor'^loch  trout  P 
The  reason  of  thq  designation  is  obvious.     This^ 

was  the  only  species  of  ^*A  which  the  North  loch,  on 

which' the  shambles  were  situated,  could  supply. 

NORTHART,  adj.    Northern,  of  or  belonging 
to  the  north,  Ayrs. ;  corr.  from  Northwara, 
Far  o'er  the  braes,  the  Northart  cauld 
To  distant  climes  had  ta'en  it's  way. 

Picken's  Poenis,  i.  l6. 

NOSEBITT,  s.  Any  thing  that  acts  as  a  check 
or  restraint. 

I  will  augment  my  bill 

As  I  gett  witt  in  mair  and  mair 

Of  his  proceidingis  heir  and  thair. 

I  sail  leive  blankis  for  to  imbrew  thame. 

That  he  a  nosebitt  m[|a]y  beleive  thame, 

Whome  to  my  buik  salbe  directit. 

Legend  Bp,  St.  Androis, Poems  l6ih  Cent  p.  S43. 
NOSeL,  Nozle,  s.  A  small  socket  or  aperture, 

S.A. 
NOSEWISE,  adj,  1.  Having— ^n  acute  smell.] 

Add; 

Teut.  neustvis,  odorus,  sagax ;  nasutus;  curiosus. 
NOSS,  s.     A  term  apparently  of  the  same  meanr 

ing  with  Ness^  a  promontory,  Shetl. 

"  Who  was't  shot  Will  Paterson  oif  the  Noss  ?— 
the  Dutchman  that  he  saved  from  sinkings  I  trow." 
The  Pirate,  i.  246. 

Su.G.  nos,  the  nose.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the 
terms,  denoting  a  promontory,  are  borrowed  from 
that  member  which  projects  in  the  human  face.  IsL 
no*  indeed  denotes  a  promontory.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  ^ocj. 
NOST,  8.     Noise,  talking,  &c.]  Add; 

We  may  add  Isl.  gnifst^,  gnest-a,  stridere,  stre- 
pere ;  gnist  stridor. 
NOTAR,  s     A  notary  public.     "  Ane  noter,'^ 

id.  Aberd.  Reg. ;  Noter,  Gl.  Lynds. 

*'  They  took  instruments  in  the  hands  of  two  »o- 
iars  brought  there  for  the  purpose."  Spalding,  i.  63. 
To  NOTE,  V.  a.     To  use.]  Add ; 

"  Nate  ornate,  uti;  Northumb."  Ray's  Coll.  p.  46* 
NOTH,  s.     1.  Nothing,  Aberd. 
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2.  The  orpher  0,  ibid. 

Probably  a  corr.  of  S.  nockt,  or  of  A.S.  no-tviht,  nihil. 
NOUDS,  NowDS,  s.ph    Fishes  that  are  counted 

of  little  value,  Ayrs.,  Gall. 

"  Nouds,  little  fish,  about  the  size  of  herring,  with 
a  homy  skin,  common  in  the  Galloway  seas."  GalL 
Encycl. ;  perhaps  the  Yellow  Gurnard  orDragonet. 
NOVITY,  J.     Novelty  ;  Fr.  nouveauU. 

"  William  Bailie  alleged,  no  process,  because  the 
active  title  not  produced.  Halton  repelled  it.  Mr. 
William  huffed  at  the  novitif,  and  offered  a  doUer 
for  the  Lords'  answer."  Fount  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  146. 
NOUP,  Nups,  s.   "  A  round-headed  eminence,^ 

Shetl.,  Dumfr.  (Fr.  w.) 
By  slack,  and  by  skerry^  by  noup  and  by  voe,&c. 

The  Pirate,  ii.  142.     V.  Alr. 

This  is  the  same  with  Knoop,  sense  3,  q.  v. 
NQURICE,  s.     a  nurse,  S.O. 

"  The  little  nourice  from  the  manse  laid  down  oi> 
the  turf  without  speaking,  but  with  a  heartsome 
smile,  her  small  wage  of  four  pounds."  Lights  and 
Shadows,  p.  218.. 

"  O.E.  Noryce.    Nutrix.-  Prompt.  Parv. 
NouaiC£-F£E,  8,     The  wages  given  to  a  wet 

nurse,  S. 
Another  said,  O  gin  she  had  but  milk. 
Then  sud  she  gae  frae  head  to  foot  in  silk  ; 
With  castings  rare  and  a  gueed  nonmce-fee^ 
To  nurse  the  King  of  Elfin's  heir  Fizzee. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  63. 
NOUST,  8.     1.  A  landing-place,  an  inlet  for  ad- 
mitting a  boat  to  approach  the  shore,  especially 

where  the  entrance  is  rocky ;  Orkney, 
2.  It  is  also  expl.  "  a  sort  of  ditch  in  the  shore,. 

into  which  a  boat  is  drawn  for  being  moored.'' 

A  term  evidently  retained  from  the  Norw^^ians ; 
as  it  preserves  not  only  the  form,  but  nearly  the  sig« 
nification  of  Isl.  naust,  statio  navalis  sub  tecto ;  Hid-i 
dorson.  It  seems  originally  to  have  signified  the 
place  where  a  vessel  was  stationed  under  cover,  aftec 
it  had  reached  the  shore.  Verelius  expl.  it,  navale  ; 
and  gives  Sw.  bothus,  i.  e.  boat-house,  as  the  syno« 
nyme.  Navis  statio ;  G.  Andr. 
NOW,  8.   The  crown  or  top  of  the  head.]  Add; 

Isl.  kalk,  kiaelke,  literally  the  cheek,  metaph.  de- 
notes an  isthmus,  a  promontory ;  G.  Andr.  p.  189. 

O.E.  note  was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  S.  now, 
which  is  probably  corr.  from  it.     "  Heed,  pate  or 
note,  [Fr.]  caboche."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  39,  a.   Nolle, 
occiput;  Prompt.  Parv. 
*  NOW,  adv.  It  is  commonly  used  S.  in  a  sense 

unknown  in  E. 

"  He  was  never  pleased  with  his  work,  who  said, 
Norn,  when  he  had  done  with  it ;"  S.  Prov.  "  Now,^ 
at  the  having  done  a  thing,  is  a  word  of  discontent" 

Kelly,  p.  144,  145. 

«  Now  is  now,  and  Yule's  in  winter,"  S.  Prov. ; 
"  a  return  to  them  that  say.  Now,  by  way  of  resent- 
ment [rather,  dissatisfaction];  a  particle  common  in 

S."  Ibid.  p.  256. 

This  is  evidently  s, paronomasia,  as  the  second  now 
respects  the  common  meaning  of  the  term  as  regard*, 
ing  the  present  time. 
To  NO  \V,  V.  n.    To  Now  and  Talk,  to  talk  loud^ 


N    U    1 

ly,  loquaciously,  and  in  a  silly  manner,  Clydes. 

Ilence  the  phrase,  *•  a  nowan  talker .** 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  nog  satis,  nog-r  sufficiens,  abun- 
dans,  q.  superabundant ;  or  A.S.  hneatv,  tenax> "  that 
holdeth  fast/'  Somner  ;  q.  persisting  in  discourse; 
or  Fr.  nou-ery  to  knit,  to  tie.  The  latter  has  un- 
doubtedly the  best  claim,  the  v.  being  used  in  a  mo- 
ral sense  concerning  the  bonds  of  friendship  and 
society.  Cet  homme  est  entrant,  flateur,  il  a  bien- 
t6t  nouet  conversation.  II  faut  noti€r  une  partie  pour 
ae  divertir.  Diet.  Trev. 
NOWDER,  cojy.     Neither. 

— "  The  said  Marie  Flemyng,  comperand  perso« 
nalie,  nowder  did  exhibit  nor  present  the  saidisjow- 
ellis,  nor  yit  schew  ony  ressonabill  cans  quhy  scho 
sould  not  do  the  samyn."    Inventories,  A.  1577,  p. 

194.      V.    NOUTHER. 

NO-WYSS,  fld;.     1.  Foolish,  without  thought 

or  reflection,  Ang. 
2.  Deranged ;  as, "  That's  like  a  no-wysshoAy^  ib. 
To  NOWMER,  r.  a.  To  reckon,  to  number. 

'*  Nonmert  money,"  a  sum  reckoned;  Aberd.  Reg. 
NOWTIT,  pari.  adj.    A  potatoe  is  said  to  be 

ncnctity  when  it  has  a  hollow  in  the  heart,  Abaxl. 

Isl.  hnud-r,  Dan.  knude,  tuber,  tuberculum;  q. 
swelled,  or  puffed  up ;  or  A.S.  cnotta,  a  knot. 
NUB-BERRY,  s.  Cloud-berry,  Rubuschamae- 

morus,  &c.]  Add; — Dumfr.,  Ettr.  For. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  is  q.  knob^ 
berry,  from  the  fruit  appearing  like  a  hncb  or  pro- 
tuberance. As  knoUberry  is  the  more  general  E. 
name,  although  knout-berry  is  also  used,  (V.  Light- 
foot)  ;  Skinner  thinks  that  it  has  received  this  name, 
either  because  the  root  is  somewhat  knotted,  or  be- 
cause the  flowers  seem  to  exhibit  the  form  of  a  ^'true 
lover's  knot," 
NUBBIE,^.  A  walking-staff  with  a  hooked  head; 

perhaps  q.  knobbiey  a  stick  with  a  knoby  Roxb. 
Dan.  knub,  a  knot  in  a  tree. 
KUBBIE,  s.  '^  An  unsocial  person,  worldly,  yet 

lazy  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Su.G.  nubb,  qidcquid  formam  habet  justo  mino- 
rem ;  knvbb,  truncus  brevis  et  nodosus,  knubbig,  no- 
dosus ;  as  transferred  to  man,  obesus.  En  knubbig 
karly  one  who  is  plump,  or  whose  corpulence  ex- 
ceeds the  proportion  of  his  stature,  who  is  as  braids 
he's  lang,  S. 
NXTDGE,  s.  A  push  or  stroke  with  the  knuckles, 

S.A. 

"  Macallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might  have 
served  the  piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles.  But  he  gave 
my  gudsire  a  nudge  as  he  offered  them ;— so  he  had 
fisor  warning,"  &c.  Redgauntlet,  L  252.  V.  Nonofi, 
V,  and  Gnidoe. 

NUFE,  04^,    Neat,  spruce.    V.  Noof. 
NUGET,  s.  Expl.  ^^  one  who  is  short  of  stature^ 

and  has  a  large  belly ,^^  South  of  S. 

Nudget,  I  suspect,  is  the  proper  orthography ;  q. 
resemblingathick  stick  or  rung;  Teut.  knudse,  knodse, 
fustis,  dava  ;  dava  nodosa. 
NUIF>  adf.  Intimate,  Ettr.  For.  V.  Knuff,  v. 
NUIE,  s.  The  comer  of  any  thing,  S.  nooky  E. 
NuiKiT,  NuiKET,  part  a^.  Having  comers ;  as^ 

"  a  ihres^uikit  hat,"  S. 
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To  NUIST,  V,  n.     To  eat  in  continuation,  to  be 

still  munching,  Roxb. 

From  the  same  origin  with  Knuse,  Nuse,  v. ;  or 
more  immediately  fr<Nn  that  given  under  NoQ^t,  s. 

To  NUIST,  V.  a.    To  beat,  to  bruise,  Lanarks., 

Gall. 

"  When  two  are  boxing,  and  one  gets  the  other's 
head  beneath  his  arm,  he  is  said  to  nuist  h  m  with 
the  other  hand;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Alem.  ge^knistet  collidetur,  Psa.  S7«  34.  He  shall 
not  be  bruised  or  broken.  This  is  undoubtedly  from 
the  same  origin.  Isl.  ibit»-a,  knos-a,  contundere. 
Dan.  knust,  part  pa.,  crushed,  mangled.  V.  Knuse. 
Nuist,  s.  "  A  blow,"  ibid. 
NUIST,  s.     "  A  greedy,  ill-disposed,  ignorant 

person  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
NUIST,  s.     A  large  piece  of  any  thing,  Upp. 

Clydes.     V.  Knoost. 
To  NUMP,  V,  a.  Apparently  a  corr.  of  E.  mump, 

to  nibble. 

He  maun  hame  but  stocking  or  shoe. 

To  Jiump  his  neeps,  his  sybows,  and  leeks. 

And  a  wee  bit  bacon  to  help  the  broo. 

Jacobite  RelicSy  i.  97* 
NUNCE,  s.   The  Pope's  legate,  or  nuntio. 

"  The  Quenis  Majestic  is  sa  waik  in  hir  persoun, 
that  hir  Majestic  can  nocht  be  empeschit  with  ony 
besines  concerning  the  ^tfitce.-— Thairfoir  it  is  gude 
ye  solicit  the  Cardinall  of  Lorraine  to  cans  the  Nunce 
tak  patience,  for  hir  Grace  is  verry  desyrous  to  haif 
him  heir,  but  alwayis  wald  haif  his  cumming  dif- 
ferrit  to  the  Baptisme  war  endit''    Bp.  of  Ross  to 
Abp.  of  Glasg.  Keith's  Hist  App.  ii.  135. 
NUPE,  s,     A  protuberance.     V.  Noup. 
NURD  AY,  NooRSDAY,*.  New-year's-day, S.O. 
NuRDAY,  adf.     What  is  appropriate  to  the  first 

day  of  tlie  year,  S.O. 
Bra'  canty  chiels  are  a'  asteer. 
To  glad  Uieir  sauls  wi'  Nurdav  cheer. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  1*. 
NURG,  NcjRGLE,  s.  <<  A  short,  squat,  little,  sa« 

vage  man  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
NURISFATHER,  s.     Nursing-father. 

— ''  His  hienes  hes  very  ly  vlie  expressit,  to  the 
unspeakable  joy  and  confort  of  the  saidis  estaitis, 
his  most  godlie  and  religious  dispositioun  as  nuris^ 
father  of  the  kirk  of  God  within  his  Maiesteis  do- 
minionis,  to  advance  the  trew  ancient  apostolik 
faith,"  &C.   ActsJa.VI.l609>£d.l814,  p.406.  V. 

NOVRIS. 

NURLING,  s.   "  A  person  of  a  nurring  dispo- 

sition  ;"  Gall.  Encycl.    V.  Nube,  v. 
NURR,  s.     A  decrepit  person,  Roxb. 

Teut.  knorre,  tuber,  nodus.    V.  Knurl. 
To  NURR,  V.  n.    To  growl  or  snarl,  like  a  dog 

when  irritated,  Roxb.,  Gall. 

A.S.  gnyrr-an,  stridere,  to  gnash,  Somner ;  Teut. 
gnorr^-en,  knorr'-'en,  knerr^en,  gruhnire ;  frendere^  fre« 
mere ;  Su.G.  knorr^a,  murmurare ;  Isl.  knurr^a,  id. 
Dan.  gnurr^er,  to  growl.  Our  term  has  been  origi- 
nally the  same  with  £.  gnar,  also  gnarl,  to  snarl. 
Su.G.  knorr^a,  id. ;  Sax.  gnarr^en  ;  proprie  de  cani« 
bus  hirrientibus. 
NURRIS-BRAID,  adv.  A  word  applied  to  per- 


O    B    E 

sons  who  be^  to  work  in  so  furious  a  way 

that  they  cannot  hold  on,  Boxb. 

Referring,  perhaps,  to  the  active  exertions  of  a 
nurse,  when  she  enters  on  her  service.     V.  Brade, 
to  move  quickly. 
NURRIT,  s.    A  little  insignificant  or  dwarfish 

?erson,  Roxb.  V.  Nuee. 
erhaps  a  dimin.  from  Teut.  knorre,  tuber,  tuber- 
culum,  nodus,  £.  knur,  whence  knurled,  stunted  in 
growth.  In  Dan.  however,  to  which  many  Border 
words  must  be  traced,  noor  signifies  an  embryo. 
Norw.  noere  puellus,  pusio;  and  nortur,  a  diminutive 
from  the  other,  homuncio;  G.  Andr.  p.  186. 
NUTTING-TYNE,  s. 

My  daddy  lefl  roe  gear  enough,— 
A  nebbed  staff,  a  nuUing^ti/ne, 
A  fishing  wand  with  hook  and  line. 
milie  Winkle's  Testament,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  143. 
Qu.  if  a  forked  instrument  for  pulling  nuts  from 
the  tree?   r«/ie  E.,  a  fork.     V.  Tynd. 
Nyaffing,  part  adj.     Idle,  insignificant,  con- 
temptible ;  as,  "  Had  your  tongue,  ye  nyaffing 
thing,*  Loth.     It  seems  to  include  the  idea  of 
chattering.     V.  Nyaff,  v.,  after  Newth. 
To  NYAM,  V.  a.     To  chew,  Ettr.  For. 

Gael,  cnamh^am  has  the  same  meaning ;  but  this 
must  be  sounded  gnav. 
To  NYARG,  V.  n.     To  jeer,  to  taunt,  Abred. 
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Nyaegie,  adf.    Jeering,  ibid. 

Isl.  narr-a,  ludibrio  exponere,  narr^az,  scurrari. 

NYARGLE,  s.  «  A  person  fond  of  disputation,'' 
who  "  reasons  as  a  fool ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

NYAEGLiNG,jwir^.^a.     "  Wrangling;**  ibid. 
It  might  seem  to  be  compounded  of  Su.G.  ny  no- 

vus,  and  ierg-a  obgannire,  Isl.  jarg-^  contendere,  q. 

"  taking  delight  in  renewing  strife." 

To  N  Y ARR,  Nyaeb,  v.  n.     To  fret,  to  be  dis- 
contented, Aberd. 
This  liquid  sound  nearly  approaches  that  of  Isl. 

knurr-a  murmurare;  Teut.  knarr^en  stridere. 

NY  AT,  Nyit,  s.  a  smart  stroke  with  the  knuc- 
kles ;  as,  "  He  gae  me  a  nyit  Y  the  neck;''  Fife. 
Perhaps  radically  the  same  with  Knotty  Noit,  aU 
though  explained  somewhat  more  strictly.  It  still 
more  nearly  resembles  Isl.  kniat^a,  niot-a,  feme.  The 
origin  may  be  knue,  the  Isl.  term  for  the  knuckles ; 
or  perhaps  q.  neivit,  from  Neive,  the  fist. 

To  Nyat,  v.  a.     To  strike  in  this  manner,  ibid. 
To  NYATTER,  v.  n.     1.  To  chatter.  Gall. 
S.  To  speak  in  a  grumbling  and  querulous  man- 
ner, to  be  peevish,  ibid.,  Aberd.    V.  Natteb. 

NyattkeiEjNyatbie,  od/.  Ill-tempered,  crusty^ 

peevish,  Aberd. 

A.S.  naeddre  serpens  ;  as,  dllrie,  id.,  is  from  ater, 
aetter,  venenum ;  Isl.  nadra,  vipera. 
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OAFF,  OoFF,  ad;.     Decrepit,  worn  down  with 

disease,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  qfd,  languor.     The  provincial  term  is  proba^ 
bly  allied  to  £.  oaf,  a  dolt. 
To  OAG,  V.  n.     To  creep,  Shetl. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  ua,  verminare. 
OAY,  adv.     Yes,  S. 

This  has  been  mentioned  as  a  word  formed  from 
Fr.  out ;  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  69O. 

OBEDIENCIARE,    8.      A  term  applied  to 

churchmen  of  inferior  rank. 

— -''  Als  the  vnhonestie  and  misreule  of  kirkmene, 
baithe  in  witt,  knawlege,  and  maneris,  is  the  mater 
and  causs  that  the  kirk  and  kirkmene  are  lychtlyit 
and  contempnit,  for  remeid  hereof  the  kingis  grace 
exhortis  and  pray  is  oppinly  all  archibischopis,  ordi- 
naris,  and  vthir  prelatis,  and  euery  kirkmane  in  his 
awne  degre,  to  reforme  thare  selfis  &  obedienciaris, 
and  kirkmene  vnder  thame  in  habit  and  maneris  to 
God  and  mane,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  * 
p.  370. 

'  L.B.  obedientiarius  occurs  in  two  senses,  as  denot- 
ing the  highest  order  of  Canons  belonging  to  a  ca« 
thedral,  and  also  those  who  were  usufructuaries.  1. 
Prima  dignitas,  ut  vocant,  inter  canonicos  Sancti 
Justi  Lugduni.  Chart.  A.  1287*  2.  Usufructuarius. 
Du  Cange. 
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OBEFOIiy  prep.     Before;  q.  of  before. 

"  The  mercatt  day  immediat  obefor,  ay  quhill  the 
nixt  mercatt  day,  &  sua  furth  ay  as  the  mercatt 
gangis  for  the  tym."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.'  17. 
To  OBEY,  V.  a.    To  grant ;  «  Thai  wald  obey 
thair  supplicatioun.*"     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1560^ 
V.  24. 
To  BE  OBE  YIT  OF,  to  receive  in  regular  pay- 
ment, to  have  the  full  and  regular  use  of. 
— "  Hir  grace  optenit  ane  decret  of  the  lordis  of 
counsale  decemjrng  and  ordanyng  hir  to  be  ansuerit 
and  obei^it  of  the  malis,  fermes,  profTetis,  and  dewi-« 
teis  of  all  landis  &  lordschippis,  and  siclik  of  all  cas- 
tellis  and  houssis,  gevin  &  grantit  to  hir  in  dowry 
be  vmquhile  our  souerane  lord  of  guid  mynd,"  &c* 
Acte  Mary  1543,  Ed.  1814,  p.  442. 

This  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  Obedienciare> 
q.  V.  The  term  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  an- 
cient ecclesiastical  institutions.  Obedieniiae  praeser-. 
tim  dictae.  Celiac,  Praepositurae,  etgrangiae,  amo« 
nasteriis  dependentes,  quod  monachi  ab  abbate  illuc 
mitterentur  vi  ejusdem  obedientiae,  «t  earum  curam 
gererent,  aut  eas  deservirent.  Ad  Obedientiam  Te^ 
nere,  idem  quod  jure  precarioseu  usufructuario  pos- 
sidere.  Hence,  the  name  was  transferred  to  lands  or 
territories.  Obedientia,  regio  obediens  seu  subdita 
alicui  principle  quae  ejus  ditionis  est.     Infra  terra t. 
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patrias,  daminia,  ObedienHas,  partus^  &c.  Rymer^  A. 
1502.     V.  Du  Cange  and  Carpentier. 
OBEYSANCE,  s.     The  state  of  subjection  to 

or  holding  of  another,  the  state  of  a  feudal 

retainer ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

'^  This  man  that  this  thief  or  revare  is  in  seruice 
withy — or  ynder  his  obeisance,  salbe  haldin  and  ob- 
list  to  produce  and  bring  him  to  the  law  befor  the 
j  ustice^  schireffis/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.V.  1 536^  Ed.  1 8 1 4^  p.3  5 1 . 

Fr.  obeissance,  obedience;  L.B.  obedientia,  (also 
obeissantia)homsLgi}iia,ve\  ea  quam  vassallus  erga  do- 
minum  profitetur  obediential  seu  potius  servitium^ 
relevium^  uti  accept  videtur  vox  obeissance  in  Con- 
suet  Andegav.  Obeissantia  occurs  in  the  same  sense, 
A.  1264.  V.  Du  Cange.* 
OBERING,  s.  "  A  hint;  an  inkling  of  something 

important,  yet  thought  a  secret  ;*"  Gall.  Encycl. 

•  OBJECT,  s.  One  who  is  very  much  deformed, 
or  who  has  lost  all  his  ability,  or  who  is  over- 
run with  sores,  S.  He's  a  mert  object^  He  is  a 
perfect  lazar.  * 

"  What !'  roars  Macdonald — '  Yon  puir  shaugh- 
lin'  in-kneed  scray  of  a  thing !  Would  ony  christian 
body  even  yon  bit  obfect  to  a  bonny  sonsy  weel- 
fiiured  young  woman  like  Miss  Catline  ?"  Reg.  DaU 
ton,  iii.  119. 

This  use  of  the  E.  term  may  be  viewed  as  origi- 
nally elliptical,  q.  an  objecl  of  compassion,  or  of  cha- 
rity, requiring  the  means  of  support  from  others. 

OBIET  SILVER,  money  exacted  by  the  priest, 

during  the  time  of  popery,  on  occasion  01  deatli 

in  a  family. 

'^  The  chaiplanrie  of  Sanct  Marie— -togidder  with 
the  obiet  silver  of  the  said  brucht,  extending  yeirlie 
to  the  sowme  of  fourtie  shillingis."  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d. 
1814,  V.  545.    V.  Abitis. 
To  OBLEIS,  Oblyse,  v.  a.  To  bind,  &cj  Add; 

The  v.  has  had  a  similar  form  in  O.E.  "  Ublydon 
or  bynde  by  worde.     Obligo."     Prompt.  Parv. 
Oblisment,  Obleisment,  s.    Obligation. 

— '^  And  likwyis  to  gif  to  thame  sufficient  assig- 
natioun  for  pament  of  the  rest  at  reassounable  termis 
conforme  to  thair  obUsmeniis  and  contractis  respectiue 
maid  with  the  said  Colonell  thairvpoun."  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  325. 

''  la  all  and  sundrie  heades,  articles,  claussis,  ob* 
letsments,  points,  passis,  circumstancis,"  &c.     Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  152.    V.  Obleis,  Oblyse,  v. 
OBROGATIOUN,  s.     Abrogation. 

"  The  obrogatiouH  &  braking  of  this  gude  townis 
ordanans  &  statutis."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

*  OBSCURE,  ad^.     Secret,  concealed. 

"  In  effect  we  had  no  certainty  where  he  went,  he 
was  so  obscure"     Spalding,  ii.  294. 

Milton  uses  the  v.  in  a  similar  sense. 
To  OBSET,  Obsett,  v.  a.     1.  To  repair. 

— i**'  Skayth  thae  sustane  throw  want  of  the  fysche, 
becaus  scho  had  cassin  done  thair  scheill,  that  thai 
ma  obset  the  samyn  on  hir."    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6, 

*'  Chargit  him  in  judgment  till  obselt  the  skaycht 
done."  Ibid.  V.  17 ;  i.  e.  to  repair  the  damage. 

''  That  he  be  indettit  to  obselt  the  samyn."    Ibid. 

Teut  op'Sett^en,  erigere,  tollere ;  Dan.  opsaeit-er, 
to  set,  to  put  up.  It  had  been  primarily  applied  to 
the  reparation  of  the  injury  done  to  buildings. 
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S.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  E.  refund. 

«  To  obseti  &  refound.^     Ibid.  V.  17. 
OBT  AKEN,  part.  pa.    Taken  up,  Aberd.  Reg. 
ToOBTEMPER,t7.a.  To  obey;  l?r.obtemper^. 

— "  And  we  decerne  the  saids  haill  persons— to' 
dbtemper,  fulfill  and  obey  this  our  determinatioun,' 
&c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  202. 
OC,  OcK,  a  termination  primarily  denoting  dimi- 
nution, but  sometimes  expressive  of  affection,  S. 

It  is  generally  applied  to  animated  objects,  as  in 
the  names  of  children,  Jamock,  Bessock,  Jeanock,  See; 
sometimes  to  young  animals,  as  in  Quyach,  Queock, 
a  young  cow,  Eirack  or  Yearock,  a  hen*pullet ;  and 
also  to  inanimate  objects,  as  Bittock,  a  little  bit, 
Whilock^  a  short  while,  &c. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  termination  had 
primarily  respected  the  time  of  life ;  and,  as  it  pre- 
vails most  in  those  counties  in  which  Celtic  had  been 
the  general  tongue,  that  it  is  from  Gael,  og  young, 
whence  oige  youth.  This  term  had  entered  into  the 
composition  of  several  words  in  that  language,-^ 
differing  from  the  Scottish  use,  as  being  prefixed. 
Thus,  in  place  of  Quy-ock,  it  is  og-bho  a  young  cow; 
ogchuUock,  a  grice,  from  og  young,  and  cullach  a  boar 
or  sow.  According  to  this  analogy,  Jamock  is  merely 
"  the  young  James."  In  Gael,  diminutives  are  also 
formed  by  the  addition  o£  ag;  as,  from  dar  dark- 
coloured,  ciarag  a  little  dark-coloured' creature.  V. 
Stewart's  Gael.  Gramm.  p.  180. 

In  the  Teutonic  dialects,  it  is  well  known  that  k, 
or  perhaps  ik,  marks  diminution,  as  in  mennike  ho- 
munculus,  from  man  homo.  Whether  this  has  a  ra^ 
dical  affinity  to  Gael,  og,  I  shall  not  presume  to  d^ 
termine.  But  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  latter,  and 
E.  young,  have  had  a  common  origin.  Though  this  is 
immediately  related  to  A.S.  geong,  there  is  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  n  had  been  interjected,  as  it  is  not 
found  in  geo^a/A  youth,  or  Moes.G.y»^ga  young. 

Somner  has  called  the  A.S.  termination  ing  a  pa- 
tronymic. But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  word  signifying  young, 
which  appears  not  only  in  the  form  o£  geong,  but  of 
ging.  Thus  Aetheling  is  merely  ''the  young  noble;" 
q.  aetkel'ging, 

I  may  add  that,  as  Boxhom  gives  C.B.  Aqgg  as 
signifying  parvulus,  and  Owen  renders  og  "  young, 
youthful ;"  we  may  view  these  terms  as  originally 
the  same  with  Gael.  og. 
OCCASIOUN,  8.     Setting. 

''  He  came  nocht  quhil  ane  litil  afore  the  occa* 
sioun  of  the  sun."     Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  87. 

Lat.  occas-'Us,  O.Fr.  occase;  coucher  de  soleil. 
OCCASION,  *.    A  term  used,  especially  among 

the  vulgar,  to  denote  the  dispensation  of  the 

Sacrament  of  the  Supper,  S. 

''  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  servants  when  they 
are  being  hired,  to  stipulate  for  permission  to  at- 
tend at  so  many  sacraments — or,  as  they  style  them 
in  their  way-'-occasions;  exactly  as  is  elsewhere  cus- 
tomary in  regard  to  fairs  and  wakes."  Peter's  Let- 
tors,  iii.  d06« 

''Mr.  Janer  thought  that  the  observe  on  the  great 
doctor  Drystour  was  very  edifying ;  and  that  they 
should  see  about  getting  him  to  help  at  the  summer 
occasion."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  18. 
OCR  HOW yinterj.    Ah,  alas,  S. 
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"  But  ock  kOfD  !  this  was  the  last  happy  sumitoer 
that  we  had  foi*  many  a  year  in  the  parish."   Annals 
of  the  Parish^  p.  140. 
OCIOSITE',  *.  Idleness;   1.bX.  otiosit^as. 

I— -purposit^  for  passing  of  the  tyme. 

Me  to  defend  from  ociosite.      Lyndsay*s  Dreme. 
OD,  interim     A  minced  oath ;  one  of  the  many 

corruptions  of  the  name  of  God^  S. 

*  ODD,  used  as  a  J.  To  go^  or  gae  to  the  odd,  to 

be  lost. 

"  He'll  let  nothing  go  to  the  odd  for  want  of  looking 

after  it,"  S.  Prov. ;  "  Spoken  of  scraping,  careful 

people."     Kelly,  p.  l65. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS,  1.  Scraps,  shreds,  remnants, 
S. ;  synon.  Orrows,  "  Odda-on-eetidsj  odd  trif- 
ling things ;""  Clav,  Yorks.  Dial. 

ft.  Small  pieces  of  business,  which  properly  con- 
stitute the  termination  of  something  of  more 
consequence;  as,  a  man  is  said  to  collect  the 
odds  and  ends  of  the  debts  owing  to  him,  when 
these  are  trifling,  or  only  balances  remaining 
after  payment  of  the  principal  sums,  S. 

ODER,  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  either ^ 
Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Otuib,  canj* 

ODIN.     Promise  of  Odin,] 
Insert,  col.  2.  after  1.  36 ; 

A  different  account  has  been  given  of  the  use  of 
these  perforated  stones,  as  found  in  Cornwall.  Strutt, 
speaking  of  Rocking  Stones,  says : 

"  Add  to  these  huge  stones  with  holes  made  in 
them,  that  are  often  found  in  Cornwall,  and  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  ii'hich  Mr.  Borlase  does  not 
take  to  be  sepulchral,  but  that  the  Druids  caused 
them  to  be  erected  for  some  religious  purposes :  and 
tells  us  of  the  abolishment  of  an  old  custom,  from  a 
French  author,  Q*on  nefasse  point  passer  le  betailpar 
un  arbre  creux  (that  they  should  not  make  their  cattle 
pass  through  the  trees  with  holes  in  them)  and  adds 
that  men  crept  through  one  of  those  perforated  stones 
in  Cornwall,  for  pains  in  their  backs  and  limbs :  pa- 
rents also  drew  their  children  through  at  certain 
times  of  the  year,  to  cure  them  of  the  rickets.  So 
he  fancies  that  they  are  faint  remains  of  the  old 
Druid  superstition,  who  held  great  stones  as  sacred 
and  holy."     Strutt's  Angel-cynnan,  i.  62. 

Borlase  thinks  that  some  of  these  perforated  stones 
had  been  originally  used^  according  to  the  tradition 
mentioned  above. 

"  By  some  large  stones  standing  in  these  fields,  I 
judge  there  have  been  several  circles  of  stones  erect> 
besides  that  which  is  now  entire ;  and  that  these  be« 
longed  to  those  circles,  and  were  the  detached  stones 
to  which  the  antients  were  wont  to  tye  their  victims, 
whilst  the  priests  were  going  through  their  prepa- 
ratory ceremonies,  and  ^making  supplications  to  the 
gods  to  accept  the  ensuing  sacrifice."  Antiquities 
of  Cornwall,  p.  170. 

*  ODIOUS,  adj\  Used  as  a  mark  of  the  super- 
lative degree,  Meams. ;  synoD.  with  Byous, 

ODISMAN,  OdmaN)  s.    A  term  used  to  denote 
a  chief  arbiter,  or  one  called  in  to  ^ve  a  decisive 
voice  when  the  original  arbiters  cannot  agree. 
— ''  Takand  the  burding  on  thame  for  dame  Eli- 
zabeth Stewart,— and  for  the  tutouris  and  curatouris 
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of  the  said  Margaret  Stewart^  &c.  Referrit  b€  the 
saidis  pairteis  to  certane  indifferent  personis  and 
freindis,  and  to  our  souerane  lord  as  ouris  man  and 
odisman,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  280. 

*'  In  caiss  ony  variance  result  vpounthe  premissis, 
quhairthrow  the  said  noble  men  sail  not  happin  to— 
aggre  amangis  thame  selffis,  then  thei  sail  report  in 
presens  of  his  maiestie, — quharethrow  his  hines  as 
odman  and  owrisman  commonlie  chosin  be  baith  the 
saidis  partijs^-^may  gif  finall  dedsioun,"  &c  Ibid, 
p.  231. 

'^  Odman  and  ourman  anens  the  clame."  Aberd* 
Reg.  V.  16. 

From  odd,  adj.  or  odds,  s.  and  man  ;  q.  he  who 
makes  the  inequality  in  number,  in  order  to  settle 
a  difference  between  those  who  are  equally  divided* 
Odwomak,  s,    A  female  chosen  to  decide,  where 

the  arbiters  in  a  cause  may  be  equally  divided* 

'^  And  alsua  ane  vther  decreit  arbitrall — be  certane 
honorable  jugeis  chosin  be  the  saidis  pairteis  and 
vmquhile  the  quene  our  souerane  lordis  derrest  mo- 
der  as  odtvoman  and  ourwomen  ^ourwoman.^"  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  V.  Odisman. 

OE,  Oy,  Oye,  s.     A  grandson,  S.]  Add; 

"  She  led  her  oy  Charles,  son  to  the  marquis,  he* 
ing  but  a  bairn,  w^ith  Robert  Gordon  baillie  of  En- 
yie,  to  be  entertained  by  him,  when  she  came  frae 
the  Bog."     Spalding,  i.  SIO. 
S.  It  is  still  used,  in  the  county  of  Mearns,  to 

denote  a  nephew. 

"  Nepos,  a  nephew  or  oye."  Wedderbum's  Vo-» 
cabula,  &c.  p.  11. 

Lhuyd  gives  Ir.  ua,  whence  our  oe,  as  correspond- 
ing with  nepos,  and  signifying,  not  only  grandchild, 
but  nephew. 
O'ERBY,  adv.  Over ;  denoting  motion  from  one 

place  to  another  at  no  great  distance  from  it,  S. 
Quo'  she  unto  the  sheal  step  ye  o'erby, 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  76. 
Quo'  I  to  aunty,  I'll  o'erby 

To  luckydady.       W.  Beaitu^s  Tales,  p.  5. 

"  Robbie  came  o'erby  ae  gloamin',  an'  begude  a 
crackin'."     Campbell,  i.  331. 

Inby  signifies  approximation,  but  to  a  place  just 
at  hand ;  whereas  o'erby  conveys  the  idea  that,  in 
drawing  near,  a  considerable  space  must  be  gone 
o\)er.     V.  InbV. 

OVERCOME,*.     1.  The  overplus.]  Add; 
S.  The  burden  of  a  song,  or  discourse,  S. 
A  wee  bird  came  to  our  ha'  door. 
He  warbled  sweet  and  clearly ; 
And  aye  the  o'ercome  o'  his  sang 

Was  "  Waes  mie  fbr  Prince  Charlie  I" 

Jacobite  Reiics,  ii.  19^. 

"  A  new  difierence  of  opinion  rose,  and  necessi<« 
tated  him  to  change  the  burden  and  o'ercome  of  his 
wearisome  speeches."     The  Provost,  p.  193. 
S.  A  byeword,  a  hackneyed  phrase,  one  frequent- 
ly used  by  any  one,  S. 

**  The  graCe  o'  a  grey  bmmock  is  the  baking  o't.' 
That  was  aye  her  o'ercome"    Saxon  and  Gad,  i. 
108,  109. 
O'ERCOME,  j9.     Somethmg  that  overwhelms 

one,  Ayrs. 

'''The  tale  of  this  pious  and  resigned  spirit  dwelt 
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in  mine  ear>  and  when  I  went  home,  Mrs.  Balquhid- 
der  thought  that  I  had  met  with  an  overcome,  and 
was  very  uneasy."     Ann.  of  the  Parish,  p.  1 74. 
To  O'EREND,  v.  a.     To  turn  up,  to  turn  over 

endwise ;  spoken  of  things  that  have  greater 
*    length  than  breadth  or  thickness,  Loth. 
To  Cerend,  Ceken^  tj.  n.  To  be  turned  topsy- 

turvy,  q.  Over-end,  Loth.,  Ayrs. 

"  I  could  hear  the  muckle  amrie,  stenning  f  stend- 
ing,  i.  e.  springing]  an'  o'erenning  downjthe  brae,  a' 
the  way  to  the  Mar-burn,  whar  it  fizzed  in  the  water 
like  a  red  hot  gad  o'  aim."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1 820, 
p.  202. 

To  O'ERGAE,  O'ergane.     V.  Ocirgae. 
O'ERGAFFIN,  part  adj.     Clouded,  overcast, 
Roxb. ;  perhaps  from  A.S.  cver-gan  obtegere. 
0'ERYEED,pre<.  Overpassed,  went  bey ond,S.B. 
There  me  they  left,  and  I,  but  ony  mair, 
Gatewards,  my  lane,  unto  the  glen  gan  fkre. 
And  ran  o'er  pow'r,  and  ere  I  bridle  drew, 
Oert/Qed  a'  bounds  afore  I  ever  knew. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  SI.    V.  Yede. 
To  O'ERHING,  v.  a.     To  overhang,  S. 
A  rock  hangs  nodding  o'er  its  chrystal  stream. 
And  flowers.  Narcissus-like,  it's  wave*  o'erhing. 

Poetical  Museum,  p.  45, 

OFF-CAP,  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  com- 
pliment paid  by  the  act  of  uncovering  the  head. 
**  Men  will  seeme  to  salute  other  gladly,  and  yet 
the  harts  will  be  wishing  the  worst :  in  harts  they 
are  enemies  to  other,  and  so  commonly  all  their  do- 
ings, becking,  and  off-cap,  and  good  dayes ;  both  all 
dieir  words  and  deeds  are  fained."  Bollock  on  2 
Thes.  p.  170. 
OFF-COME,  s.    1.  Apology,  excuse,  S. 

"  We  thought  it  the  surest  way,  either  for  remov* 
ing  of  differences,  (if  possible),  or  for  the  ftirther 
clearing  of  them,  or  giving  us  the  fairer  off-come  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  to  make  this  proposal  to  the 
foresaid  ministers,  that  they  together  by  themselves 
would  draw  up  the  sins  of  the  times,  and  we  toge- 
ther would  do  the  like."  Society  Contend,  p.  179. 
2.  It  often  denotes  an  escape  in  the  way  of  sub- 
terfuge or  pretext,  S.  V.  Affcome,  which  is 
the  common  pronunciation. 
OFFENSIOUN,  s.     Injury,  damage. 

''  Gif  ony  of — ^thair  boitschipping  war  convict  in 
ony  wrang,  strublens,  or  offensioun  done  to  ony  per- 
sone."     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  I6. 

This  word  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
OFFER,  s.    Offer  of  a  brae,  the  projecting  part 
of  the  bank  of  a  river,  that  has  been  under- 
mined by  the  action  of  the  water,  Roxb.  Synon. 
Brae-hag, 

As  Isl.  o^«a  signifies  minitari,  it  might  seem  to  sig-> 
nify  that  part  of  a  bank  which  has  a  threatening  ap- 
pearance. Or  it  might  appear  to  be  merely  an  ellip- 
tical use  of  A.S.  ofer,  Su.G.  oefwer,  super,  as  denoting 
that  part  of  the  bank  which  hangs  over.  But  it  seems 
to  be  undoubtedly  the  A.S.  term  ofer,  qfre,  margo, 
ora,  crepido,  ripa ;  "  a  water-bank,"  Somner.  Uppan 
ihaes  waetres  of  re  ;  Super  aquae  ripam ;  Lye.  The 
Teut.  exactly  corresponds ;  oe(7er,  litus^,  acta ;  ripa ; 
Kilian, 
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OFP-FALLING,  *.    A  declension.    It  is  often 
used  of  one  who  declines  in  health  or  external 
appearance  ;  also  in  a  moral  sense,  S. 
OFF-FALLER,  a.    One  who  declines  from  any 
course,  an  apostate. 

"  For  the  Lord's  sake  mind  worthless,  worthless 
me,  who  am  as  a  dead  man  of  a  long  time,  separate 
from  my  brethren,  and  shot  at,  yea  bitterly  shot  at, 
by  all  ranks  of  off-f alters  from  the  cause  of  God." 
Hamilton  to  Renwick,  Society  Contendings,  p.  40. 

Belg.  afvaU-en,  to  fell  off,  to  revolt ;  afvalling,  a 
falling  off,  a  defection. 

OFF-GOING,  s.     Departure ;  applied  to  one's 
exit  by  death,  S. 

"  Mr.  Wellwood  said.  You'll  shortly  be  quit  of 
him,  and  he'll  get  a  sudden  and  sharp  off-going ,  and 
ye  will  be  the  first  that  will  take  the  good  news  of  his 
death  to  heaven."  Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  35. 
OFFICEMAN,  «.  l.A  term  used  to  denote 
janitors,  or  the  like,  employed  under  the  pro- 
fessors in  a  university. 

'*  The  haill  fruittis,  &c.  to  be  employit  to  the  in- 
tertenement  and  sustentatiounof  themaisteris,teach- 
earis,  and  office-men,  serwand  in  the  saidis  collegis." 
Acte  Ja.  VL  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  148. 
S.  Employed  in  a  more  honourable  sense,  as  de- 
noting office-bearers  abouta  court,  or  in  a  burgh. 
— "  Thair  he  tuik  vp  hous  with  all  office  men  re- 
quisite for  his  estate."     Pitacottie's  Cron.  p.  312. 

*^  The  Magistratts  and  office  men,  sic  as  the  Pro« 
vest,  Baillies,  Dean  of  Guild  and  Thesaurer,  to  be 
in  all  tymes  comeing  of  the  est^^itt  and  calling  of  mer« 
chants  conform  to  the  act  of  parliament."  A.  1583, 
Maitl.  Hist  Edin.  p.  230. 
OFFICI AR,  8,     An  officer  of  whatever  kind. 

'*  The  Faderis— descendit  haistilie  fra  thair  trone, 
to  have  supportit  this  qfficiare,**  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  149,  150, 

OFFSKEP,  8.  The  utmost  boundary  in  a  land- 
scape,  Selkirks. 

Resembling  off,  as  denoting  removal,  and  Su.G. 
skap-a  formare ;  q.  "  the  remote  form." 
OGIE,  8.     A  vacuity  before  the  fire-place  in  a 
kiln,  the  same  as  Logic,  KiUogie.    Ogie  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  higher  parts  of  Lanarks.,  often 
without  the  term  kill  being  prefixed. 
This  would  indicate  that  Kill-ogie  were  formed 
from  Su.G.  kuln  a  kiln,  and  oega,  Isl.  auga,  oculus ; 
also  foramen,  q.  "  the  eye  of  the  kill."    KiU-ee,  (i.  e. 
eye,)  is  synon.  with  KiUogie,  South  of  S. 
OGRIE,  s.    A  giant  with  very  large  fiery  eyes, 

supposed  to  feed  on  children,  Roxb. 
Ogress,  8,     A  female  ^ant,  who  has  the  same 
characters,  ibid. 

Isl.  uggir  timer,  from  og-a  terrere ;  whence  S. 
^SS'  ^^^  ^^  designation  may  have  originated  from 
the  traditionary  tales  concerning  Oger,  Olger  or  Hol- 
ger,  the  Dane;  whose  name,  says  Bartholin,  was  fa*^ 
miliar  not  only  with  Danes,  but  with  Norwegians, 
Icelanders,  Swedes,  Germans,  Britons,  and  French.. 
Diss.  Histor.  de  Holgero,  app.  S55,  ap.  Oelrich.  He 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
OIG,  a  term  connected  with  the  names  of  per^ 
soQS  in  the  Highlands  Qf  g. 
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— '^  Approues  the  charter— to  vmql  Archibald 
Makclachp^ine  of  that  ilk — ^to  vmq^.  Lauchlane  oi£f 
Makclauchlane  his  brother  sone ; — ^to  the  said  vmqX 
Lauchlane  oig  and  his  airs  male/'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  141. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  younger  in  £.    Gael.  Ir. 
olge  id.     Oig  indeed  signifies  a  champion.    But  this 
sense  does  not  apply  here.     V.  Oc,  Ock. 
OYILL,  s.     Oil ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
OYNE,  s.     An  oven. 

''  Ilk  burges  of  the  Kingis  may  haue  ane  oyne 
within  his  awin  ground,  andna  utherbotthe  Kingis 
burges."    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  49.    V.  OoN. 
To  OYNT,  Oyhnt,  v,  a.     To  anoint.]  Add; 

It  is  also  O.E.    "  I  oynt,  le  oyngie. — May  butter 
is  holsom  to  oynt  many  thyngis  with  all."     Palsgr, 
B.  iii.  F.  308,  a. 
OISIE,  inter}.    Used  in  Galloway  as  expressive 

of  wonder,  or  as  a  note  of  attention.     It  seems 

originally  the  same  with  Oyes.    V.  Hoyks. 
OYSMOND.    Oysmond  Ime^  iron  of  a  particu- 
lar description. 

"  Twabarrellis  of  Oysmond  Irne."  Aberd.  Reg.V.l  6. 

"  Iron  called  Osmonds,  the  stane— xx  s."  Rates,  A. 
l6ll.     From  Osmiana,  a  town  in  Lithuania? 
OKRAGARTH,  s,    A  stubble-field,  Shetl. 

Apparently  from  Su.G.  aaker,  pron.  oker,  corn- 
land,  seges,  and  garth  an  inclosure. 

For  Olai  Lex.  Run.  (in  several  places)  Read,  Olavii. 
OLD  MAN'S  FOLD,  a  portion  of  ground  de- 

voted  to  the  devil.     V.  Goodman,  sense  8. 
OLD  MAN'S  MILK,  "a  composition  of  cream, 

eggs,  sugar,  and  whisky,  used  by  the  High- 
landers'' after  a  drinking-matcli,  S. 

*^  Flora  made  me  a  bowl  of  ould  man's  milk,  but 
nothing  would  bring  me  round."    Saxon  and  Gael, 
ii.  78,  79. 
OLD  WIFE'S  NECESSARY,  a  tinder-box ; 

Gipsey  language.  South  of  S. 
OLICK,  s.     The  torsk  or  tusk,  a  fish ;  Gadus 

callarias,  Linn. ;  Shetl. 
OLIGHT,  Olite,  adf,   1.  Nimble,  fleet,  active, 

S.B.]  Add; 
^.  This  term  is,  in  Fife,  understood  as  properly 

signifying,  willing  to  do  any  thing. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  sense  of  cheerful,  which 
is  conjoined  with  that  of  active,  as  both  expressed 
by  this  term  in  Galloway  and  Clydes. 
OLIPHANT,  s.     An  elephant.]  Add; 

O.E.  "olyphant,  a  beest;"  C^r.]  oliphant;  Palsgr. 
B.  iii,  F.  51.  "  Olyphant  Elephas."  Prompt  Parv. 
OLLATH,  aty.  Willing  to  work,  Perth.;  Olied, 

Fife. 

Evidently  the  same  with  OUght,  pronounced  Old, 
or  dial,  in  Angus.   The  sense  also  corresponds.   For 
the  rvillingness  implied  by  the  term  is  that  of  promp* 
titude  in  bodily  exertion* 
OLOUR,  s. 

*^  The  cause  quhy  the  swannis  multiply  is  sa  fast  in 
this  loch  is  throw  ane  herbe  namyt  oUmr,  quhilk  bu- 
rionis  with  gret  fertilite  in  the  said  loch."  Bellend. 
Descr.  Alb.  c.  viii. 

This  respects  the  loch  of  Spynie  in  Moray.  Boe- 
thius  says  that  this  herb  receives  its  name  from  Aic^ 
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U)r,  a  swan^  because  swans  are  extremely  fond  of  its 

seed. 

OMNE-GATHERUM,  *.]  Add; 

This  ludicrous  term,  (in  £•  omnium'gatherum,)  is 
more  ancient  than  one  might  have  supposed. 

*^  With  him  he  brought  some  oringes,  some  rea- 
singes,  sum  bisqueat  bread,  some  powder,  some  bul- 
let, and  so  o£  omnigaddarin  he  broght  a  maledictione 
to  fumeis  Dumbartoun."     Bannatyne's  Journal,  A. 
1570,  p.  38. 
It  occurs  also  in  Legend  Bp.  St  Androis,  p.  332, 
Of  his  auld  sermon  he  had  perquier.— 
Of  anmigatherene  now  his  glose. 
He  maid  it  lyk  a  Wealchman  hose. 

OMPERFITELY,  adv.     Imperfectly. 

"  Praeterito  imperfecto,  tjnme  omperfilely  hygane, 
cum  amarem»  qwhen  I  Iwfit— Tyme  present  and 
otnper/ilely  bygane,  amare,  to  Iwfe."  Vans'  Rudi- 
menta,  B.b.  1. 

ON,  1 .  Used  in  composition  as  a  negative  parti- 
cle.] Add; 

It  frequently  occurs  in  O.E.  "  I  come  to  a  man's 
place  on  looked  for,  on  bydden,  on  welcome,  as  a  ma- 
lapert felo  we  dothe;"  Pdbgr.  ''  Onable,  Inhabilis.— • 
Onauysed.  Improuisus.  Ondedly,  Immortalis,"  &c. 
Prompt.  Parv, 

2.  Often  used  in  connexion  with  the  present  or  past 
participle  of  the  substantive  verb,  hemg  or  heen^ 
preceding  the  past  participle  of  anomer  verb, 
S. ;  as,  ^^  Couidna  ye  mind,  on  hemg  tatdd  sa 
aften  ?""  Could  not  you  recollect,  without  being 
so  frequently  told  ? 

Been  is  frequently  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd.; 
as,  "  Couidna  ye  mind,  on  been  iauldV  &c.  But  I 
suspect  that  this  is  merely  the  part  pr.,  which  assiunes 
the  form  of  the  past  from  rapid  pronunciation,  and 
the  common  elision  of  the  final  g. 

ON-BEAST,  8,   iJ.  The  tooth-ache,  S.B.]  Add; 

Unbeast,  id.  Ayrs.  Gl.  Surv.  i4(f(f,  four  lines  below; 

This  ridiculous  idea  may  possibly  have  originated 
from  the  appearance  of  the  nerve  in  a  tooth,  when  it 
is  pulled.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very  ge-i 
nerally  diffused.  From  the  account  which  Brand  gives 
of  a  charm  used  for  the  tooth-ache,  it  has  evidently 
reached  the  Orkney  islands. 

"  Some  years  ago,"  he  says,  "  there  was  one  who 
used  this  charm,  for  the  abating  the  pain  of  one  living 
in  Eda,  tormented  therewith;  and  tho'  the  action  was 
at  a  distance,  the  charmer  not  being  present  with  the 
patient,  yet  according  to  the  most  exact  calculation 
of  the  time,  when  the  charm  was  performed  by  the 
charmer,  there  fell  a  living  worm  out  of  the  patient's 
mouth,  when  he  was  at  supper.  This  my  mformer 
knew  to  be  a  truth,  and  the  man  from  whose  mouth 
it  fell  is  yet  alive  in  the  isle  of  Sanda."  Descr.  of 
Orkn.  p.  62. 

ONBRAW,  ad;,  1.  Ugly,  not  handsome,  Clydes. 
2.  Unbecoming ;  as,  "  an  onbraw  word,^  ibid. 
Onbrawness,  8*,     Ugliness,  ibid. 
ONCOME,  8.   1.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow,  S.]  Add; 
2.  The  commencement  of  a  business,  especially  of 

one  that  requires  great  exertion,  as  m  making 

an  attack,  Fife. 

"  I  houp  we'll  hae  a  gude  aficome.'— '  I'm  for  the 
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good  oneome,*^Ate§t  for  the  afisoini^.''    Tennant's 
Card.  BeaUm^  p.  1^6. 

*'  Good  oHcam^*  may  aignify  successful  attack. 
3.  An  attack  of  disease,  South  of  S. 

'^  This  woman  had  acquired  a  considerable  repu- 
tation among  the  ignorant  by  the  pretended  cures 
which  she  performed^  especially  in  an-comes,  as  the 
Scotch  call  them,  or  mysterious  diseases  which  ba£9e 
the  regular  physician/'  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  iii.  44. 

This  is  apparently  synon.  with  Income. 
ONCOST,  s.     ^  Extra  expence,  additional  ex- 
pence,  Fife.]  Jddi 

**  The  general  price  paid  for  working  coals  is  from 
two  to  three  shillings  per  ton ;  and  the  selling  price 
for  the  same  quantity,  upon  the  hill,  is  6s.  8d.,  which 
yields  but  a  very  small  return  to  the  coal-^master,  on 
account  of  the  oyerpowering  contingent  expenses 
known  in  collieries  by  the  name  of  OncattJ'    Agr. 
Surv.  Clackmannans.  p.  401.     V.  Uncost. 
ONDER,  prep.     Under ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
ONDING,  s,     A  fall  of  rain  or  snow!]  Add; 
Syne  honest  luckie  does  protest 

That  rain  well  hae. 
Or  ending  o'  some  kind  at  least, 
Afore't  be  day. 

The  Farmer's  Hc^,  st  I9. 

^'  Look  out,  Jock,  what  night  is't?'     '  Onding  o' 
anaw,  father/— <  They'll  perish  in  the  drifts."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  i.  197* 
Okdingin,  #/    Rain  olr  snow ;  as,  '^  Therein  be 

a  heap  o^  ondingvn  ;^  S.B.  - 

ONDISPONIT  APOUN,  not  disposed  of  by 

sale  or  otherwise. 

*^  And  that  he,  with  thar  avisis,  gif  thar  be  ony  of 
thar  gudis  in  place  ondisponii  apoun, — considre  the 
sammyn.  And  safer  as  the  saidis  gudis  ar  of  avale, 
that  he  deliuer  thaim  to  the  said  Patrik."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A  1 48S,  p.  93. 

1*0  ONDO,  V.  a.  The  same  with  E.  undoy  Aberd. 
It  wad  hae  made  your  heart  fu'  sair^ 

Gin  ye  had  only  seen  him ; 
An't  had  na  been  for  Davy  Mair, 

The  rascals  had  ondune  hira. 
Christmas  Baling,  Skinner* s  Misc.  Poet,  p.  ISO. 
Pron.  ondeen.     A.S.  ondon,  Teut.  ontdo-en,  id. 

IONDREYD,  paH.  pa. 

*'  And  cam  nocht  to  be  ondreyd  be  him  thairof." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1555,  V.  15. 

ONE-ERIE'. 

Among  the  many  rh3nnes  preserved  by  children^ 
especially  as  a  sort  of  lottery  for  regulating  their 
games,  the  foUowing  seems  to  have  been,  wiu  some 
variations,  common  to  Scotland  and  England. 
One«erie,  two»erie,  tickerie,  seven. 
Alibi,  crackerie,  ten  or  eleven: 
Pin,  pan,  muskledan. 
Tweedledum,  twaddle-um,  twenty-one. 
This  is  the  mode  6f  repetition  in  LoUi.     In  the 
north  of  S.  it  is— £en*erie>  twa-erie,  tickerie,  &c. 
In  the  county  of  Surrey  thus : 

One-erie,  two«'eiie,  tickerie,  seven, 
Allabone,  crackabone,  ten  or  eleven ; 
Pot,  pen,  must  be  done ; 
Tweedle-come,  tweedle-come,  twenty«one. 
Honest  John  Bull's  mode  has  a  greater  approzi<k 
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mation  to  commoB  sense.  For  although  ha  finds  only 
a  honCi  he  is  determined  to  have  the  marrow  out  of  it. 
One  might  alm€)St  suppose  that  this  had  been  trans-i 
mitted  from  the  ancient  Belgae  of  Britain,  q.  een^reye 
or  rije,  one  line  or  series,  firom  een  unUs,  and  retft, 
rjfe,  ryghe,  lineat  ordo,  series;  chorea. 
ONEFILIT,  paH.  adj.  Undeiiied,  Aberd.  Reg. 
ONE  LATE,  ado.     Of  late,  lately. 

-^''  The  said  Androvis  charted  is,  evidentis,  &  let^ 
tree,  quhilk  he  haid  of  the  landis  of  Ballegerno,  wer 
tynt  one  late,  &  the  sells  tharof  cuttit  &  distroyit.'' 
Act.  Dom.  Conc«  A.  1497>  p«  191 ;  i.  e.  on  late. 
ON-ENDYT,  part.  pa.  Not  terminated  ;  a  term 

applied  in  our  oldefi  times  in  S.  to  the  infinitive 

mood. 

"  Infinitive  modo.  On  endyi  or  determyt  mode  to 
nowmyr  or  persone/'     Vans'  Rudiment.  Bb.  ij,  b. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  negative  on  is  to  be 
viewed  as  equally  connected  with  determyt  as  with 
tndyt. 
ONE-VSIT,  part.  pa.     Not  being  used. 

''Because  thesaid  Normond[^Ledlie^&e.  wald  nocht 
abyd  atthair  awne  artiklis,he  now — reproducit  the 
ansueris  of  the  saidis  articlis,  the  said  remissioune 
blank,  &  obligatioune  one  the  samyne  sort  as  thai 
ressauit  the  samin,  without  ony  innovatioune  p.  e.  al<* 
teration^  one  vsit."  Acts  Mary  1 546,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  472. 
ONFA^  0^  the  ntcA^the  fall  of  evening,  Roxb. ; 

Gloamin  ff^on. 
But  or  the  onfa  &  the  nieht^ 
She  fand  him  drown'd  in  Yarrow.      Old  Songi 
ONFALL,  s.     A  fall  of  rain  or  snow.]  Add; 

''  The  snow  lay  thick  on  tbfe  ^ound  at  the  time;  but 
the  onfall  had  ceased."  A3rr  Courier,  Feb.  1, 1821. 
ONFEEL,  adi.     Unpleasant^  disagreeable,  im-i 

plying  the  idea  of  coarseness  or  roughness ;  as, 

"  an  on/eel  day  f"^  "  OTt/eel  words,''  &c.  Teviotd. 

Perhaps  from  A.S.  on  privative,  and^e^n,  tan«i 
gere,  to  feel ;  q.  disagreeable  to  the  toudi.     But  V. 
Fbel,  Feele,  adj. 
ON-FORGEWIN,  part.  pa.   Not  paid,  not  disi 

charged.     "  He  sell  pay  viij  sh.  onfargewin.^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1641,  V.  17. 
ONFRACK,  ad;.  Not  active,  not  alert ;  used  as 

to  the  state  of  the  body.  Loth. ;  On/eirief  Uiu 

fert/y  synon.     V.  Fback. 
ONGELT,  Ongilt,  part.  pa.    Not  gilded. 

"  Item,  four  harnessingis  of  blak  velvett,  thre  o^ 
thame  with  stuthis  and  bukkillis  all  ourgilt,  and  ane 
of  thame  ongeU.  Item,  five  harnessingis  of  cram- 
medy  velvett,  foure  of  thame  with  stuthis  and  buk- 
killis, ourgilt  with  gold,  and  ane  of  thame  ongUt/^ 
Inventories,  A.  1539,  p«  58.  V.  On. 
ONGOINGS,  Okgains,  s.pl.  Procedure.]  Add; 

''  t  n  the  quiet  ongoiHgs  of  that  little  world,  there  had 
iio  doubt  been  stoppage  and  delay;  but  most  of  the 
hearths  burned  as  before."     M.  L3mdsay,  p.  894. 

''  A^ha  the  sorrow's  that  duntin'  at  my  lug  wi'  a 
^te  hamnler  ? — Davie,  ye  scamp,  that's  some  o'  your 
ongaens."    St.  Kathleen,  iii.  l62. 

Ongangins  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Dumfr. 
ONHABILL,a^'.  Unfit,or  unable',  Aberd.R%. 
Oky  oaT£,  in  any  place,  S. 

'^  If  we're  no  sae  bien  and  conifbrtld>le  as  we  w^re 
up  yonder,  yet  life's  life  ony  gate,  and  we're  wi'  de« 
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cent  kirk-gftnging  folk  o'youtainpenuasiQn."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  ii.  l65,  l66. 

It  properly  signifies  "  in  any  way." 
Ony  how,  or  At  ony  how,  at  any  rate,  S.A. 

*<  When  he  was  fairly  mastered,  after  one  or  two 
desperate  and  almost  convulsionary  struggles,  Hat- 
teraick  lay  perfectly  still  and  silent ;  '  He's  gaun  to 
die  game  ony  how,'  said  Dinmont ;  '  weel,  I  like  him 
na  the  waur  o'  that."     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  294. 

"  If  you  cannot  come  yourself,  and  the  day  should 
be  wat,  send  Nanny  Eydent,  the  mantua-maker,  with 
them;  you'll  be  sure  to  send  Nanny  ony  Aon;."  Black  w. 
Mag.  June  1 820,  p.  262. 
ONKENNABLE,  adj.     Unknowable,  Clydes. 

"  While  we  war  stannan  upo'  stappan-stanes,  swi« 
theran  what  to  do,  we  war  suprisit  wi'  the  soun'  of 
an  onkennable  nummer  of  sma'  bells,  a'  tinkle*tink- 
lan."     Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  156. 
ONEER,  8,     A  small,  portion  of  land,  ArgyleSb 

— '^  Charged  to  give  up  ane  rental  of  the  said  piece 
of  ground,  which  he  cannot  doe,  being  only  a  little 
onker  of  land  not  worth  the  rentalUng."  Law  Paper. 

Isl.  angVi  angur,  signifies  a  tongue  of  landj  sinus 
vel  lingula  terrae,  locus  scilicet  angustus,  G.  Andr, 
Haldorson ;  Germ.  aiij[«r,planities,'  Su.G.  CLeng,  wang, 
arvuni  conseptum,  quod  alternis  seritur.  Norw.  anger 
IS  explained  by  Dan.  landtiraekning,  i.  e.  atractof  land. 

ONLAYING,  8.     Imposition. 

'*  Gif  he  had  onie  callmg,  it  vaa  ather  ecctraordi- 
nar,— or  ellis  ordinar,  quhairbie  ane  lauchfullie  callit 
pastorecallis  another  be  the  sacrament  of  Ordour,  and 
ofUaifing  of  handis,"     Nicol  fiume,  F.  126,  a, 

ONLAND,  or  UNLAND,  s.    A  designation  of 

land  occurring  in  some  ancient  charters,  Aberd. 
ON  LIFE,  On  lyff,  Onlyff,  Onlyve,  alive. 
And  gif  he  war  on  life  quhil  now  in  fere. 
He  had  bene  euin  eud  with  the,  and  hedy  p^re. 

Doug.  Virg^  p.  84. 

'*  All  and  sindriepersonis  yet  an  Itgff  quhiUds  wer 
prouidit  to  benefices  or  pensionis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja,  VL 
1585,  Ed.  1814,  p.  384. 

Sometimes  the  terms  are  conjoined. 

**  It  salbe  lefuU  to  euerie  ane  of  the  saidis  personis 
foirfaltit  yitbeing  on/j^  and  to  the  airis,  successouris, 
baimis  and  posteritie  of  thame  quhilkis  ar  departed, 
to  succeid  to  thair  predicesaouris,"  &c.     Ibid. 

"  The  personis  foirfaltit, — sa  monie  as  ar  onlyve-^ 
sail  be  restorit,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  386. 

This  is  completely  A.S.  Tha  he  on  life  waes;  Quum 
ille  in  vita  erat;  Matt.  27*  63.  Gower  and  Chaucer 
use  on  Hue  and  on  lyue  in  the  same  sense.  This,  as 
Tooke  has  shewn,  is  the  origin  of  the.  E.  adv.  aliven 

ONLOUPING,  8.    The  act  of  getting  on  horse. 

back,  S. 

'^  The  commissioner — ^goes  to  horse  toward  Ha- 
milton ;  but  at  his  onlouping  the  earl  of  Argyle,  the 
earl  of  Rothes,  and  Lord  Lindsay,  three  pillars  of  the 
covenant, had  some  private  speeches  with  him,  which 
drew  suspicion  that  he  was  on  their  side."  Spalding's 
Troubles,  i.  91. 

Germ,  anlauf  '^  a  spring,  a  leap,  or  jump  ;**  Lud<« 
wig.     V.  Loup  oh,  v.  a, 

ON  MARROWS,  sharers  in  a  joint  concern ;  as, 
"  We're  on  marrows  wi'  ane  anither  i^  Roxb, 
V«  Mabrow,  8. 


ONNAWA  YES,  a<fo.    In  no  wise. 

— ''  That  this  acte  and  ordinance  ofuutwayes  horte 
nor  preittge  the  lordis  of  Sessioun  and  Coll^;e  of  Jus- 
tice and  thair  memberis/'  &c«  AcU  Ja.  VI.  1587,^ 
£d.  1814,  p.  447. 

"  Yitt  the  rest  of  the  lordis  onnowajfes  could  be  con- 
tent that  he  [^Lord  Hamiltoun^  sould  have  any  pre- 
heminence  so  long  as  the  queine  keiped  her  widow 
head,  and  bir  bodie  deane  from  licherie."  Pitscot- 
tie's  Cron.  p.  284. 

Through  this  edition  of  Pkscottie  it  Is  generally 
printed  onofrcrye^,  which  mars  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

This  corresponds  with  the  A.S.  idiom,  on  being 
used  for  in  ;  Ofi  nane  nnsany  nuUo  modo ;  On  aelle 
wise,  omnimodo ;  from  nnse,  nK>dus,  mos.  As  i»ur 
writers  generally  use  the  form  here  exemplified,  we 
must  bear,  as  patiently  as  possible,  the  gruff  censure 
of  Dr.  Johns,  on  this  orthography ;  "  This  is  com.« 
monly  spoken  and  written  by  ignorant  barbarians, 
noways."  He  had  not  observed,  that  the  A.Saxont 
occasionally  employed  the  term  waeg,  a  way^  as  sy«« 
non.  with  wise  a  manner ;  as,  eaUe  waega,  omnibus 
modis.  Leg.  Aethelst  Pref.  2. 
ON  ON,  prep.    On,  upon ;  a  reduplication  very 

common  among  the  vulgar,  S. 
And  syn  ilka  tait  maun  be  heckled  out  throw^ 
The  lint  putten  ae  gait,  anither  the  tow, 
Syn  on  on  a  rock  wi't,  and  it  taks  a  low ; 
The  back  of  my  hand  to  the  spinning  o't 

Boss's  Book  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  sense^  as  here  used^  ia 

?uite  different  from  that  ofonon  mentimed,  vo.  Onane^ 
>N  PAST,  not  having  passed,  or  gone  forward. 

'*  To  returne  hame  onpasi  to  the  tryst ;"  i.e.  with^ 
out  having  gone  to  the  place  of  meeting,  or  to  fulfil 
an  engagement  previously  made ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1541,  V.  17. 
ON-SETT,  Onsette,  s.   A  term  anciently  used 

in  S.  to  denote  the  messuage  or  manor-house  of 

a  barony. 

"  Valentine  Leigh,  in  his  buik  of  surveying  of 
lands,  affirmis  viesswtgium  to  be  the  tenement  or  land» 
arable  ;  and  the  dwelling-house  or  place,  or  court«i 
hall  thereof,  to  be  called  sit,  from  the  I^tine  silus  : 
quhilk  we  call  the  seat,  or  on-seUe.**  Skene,  Verb. 
Sigh.  vb.  Messuagium. 

This  term  occurs  in  an  act  of  parliament,  but  in 
such  connexion  that  it  is  doubtfu},  whether  the  man- 
ner of  the  landholder,  or  the  steading  of  the  tenant^ 
be  meant.  If  the  latter,  onseli  must  in  this  instance 
be  viewed  as  synon.  with  onstcad^ 

''That  euery  mane  spirhuale  and  tempmrale  within 
this  realme,  havand  ane  hundrethe  pund  landof  new 
extent  be  yeir — oauss  euery  tennent  of  tiiare  landlsj, 
that  hes  the  samin  in  tak  and  assedacioune,  to  plant 
vpoune  thare  onseli  yerehe  for  euery  merk  kmdeane 
tree."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1534  £d.  1814,  p.  34S.  Onset, 
£d,  1  b66,  Fol.  1 1 9>  a. 

— '^  All  and  haiU  the — ^landts  of  Ravelrig,  with 
houssis,  biggingis,  yairdis,  orehairdii,  toftis,  croftis^ 
onseiiis,  outsettis,"&c.  ActsCha.  I.Ed.  1814,  V.  6S*7. 

A.S.  on-^aet mcubnit ;  <msiiting  babitatto,  imde  on^ 
set  apud  Northymbros,,  mansum,  toftam,  togurium^ 
significans ;  Lye.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  found 
in  Su.G.  saete  sedes,  whence  saeteri  villa  nobilium^ 
hoegsaetei  sedes  primaria* 
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ONSETTAR,  s.    One  who  roakes  an  attack  or 

OTiset  on  another. 

"  That  the  saidis  persones  makeris  of  the  saidia 
tuilyeis  and  combaltis  eftir  dew  tryell  that  they  war 
the  first  onsettaris, — sail  be  takin,  apprehendit  and 
wairdit  for  yeir  and  day."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600^  Ed. 
1814,  p.  240. 

ONSETTI J«r,  part  aif.    Applied  to  one  whose 
appearance  is  far  from  being  handsome,  Roxb. 
Tent.  cfU-'itU'en,  male  disponere.    V.  Set,  t^.  to 
become  one. 
ONSETTING,  s.     An  attack,  an  assault 

*^  He  hes  maid  diuerss  otueitingis  &  prouocacioutiis 
on  hym."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 
ONSLAUGHT,*.  Abloody  fray  or  battle,  Roxb. 
This  word,  although  O.E.,  as  denoting  an  attack 
or  onset,  is  obsolete  in  English  writing.  A.S.  on* 
slag-an,  incutere,  impingere. 
ONSLAUGHT,  a.    Apparently,  release. 

**  The  Swedens  disappointed  of  their  onslaught, 
retired  after  his  Majestie  to  their  leaguer,  and  hav- 
ing put  a  terror  to  the  enemies  armie,  by  this  defeat, 
he  did  get  some  days  longer  continuation  to  put  all 
things  in  good  order  against  their  coming.*'  Monro's 
Exped.  P.  ii.  p.  52. 

The  meaning  is,  they  did  not,  as  they  expected^ 
BO  defeat  the  enemy,  as  to  release  themselves  from 
the  necessity  of  defending  die  town  of  Werben.  Thia 
word  seems  to  have  been  used  merely  by  our  mili- 
tary men,  who  had  served  on  the  continent ;  Teut. 
cnUlagh  dimissio,  remissio,  solutio;  Belg.  ontslag  dis- 
charge, release ;  from  ont-^la-en,  solv  ere,  absolvere,&c. 
ONSTEAD,  *.     A  steading.]  Add; 

^  This  group  of  houses,  a  farmstead  and  cottages, 
DOW  become  ruinous,  was,  it  is  said,  chosen  by  Ram« 
say  for  Gland's  Onslead,  and  the  habitation  of  the  two 
rural  beauties  Peggy  and  Jenny. — The  remains  of 
these  houses  exactly  agree  with  the  description  of 
Claud's  Onstead"  &c.  Notes  to  Pennecuick's  Tweed, 
p.  150,  131. 

Onstead,  A.Bor. ''  a  single  farm-house ;"  Grose. 
ON-STOWIN,  part.  pa.  Unstolen,  Aberd.  Reg. 
ONTJETH,  s. 

''  There  are  also  many  ontjetks,  i.  e.  small  parcels 
df  ground  lately  inclosed  from  the  common,  and  set 
to  a  tenant  for  money  rent  only."  P.  Aithsting, 
ShetL  Stat  Ace.  V.  581. 

This  must  surely  be  an  erratum  for  outsets, 
**  When  a  part  of  the  common  is  enclosed  and 
farmed,  the  enclosure  is  called  an  outset;  but  the  out- 
sets are  never  included  in  the  numeration  of  merks 
of  rental  land."  Edmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  147>  148. 
ON  TO,  or  TILL.    WeU  or  Geylies  on  tiO^  well 

nigh  to,  S.B. 
ONTRON,  s.    "  Evening;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p. 

693*    V.  Orntrek. 
ON-WAITER,  8.     1.  One  who  waits  patiently 

for  any  thing  future.]  Add ; 
%  One  who  attends  anotlier  for  the  purposes  of 
service. 

''  That  they — and  their  fishers  onnmkers  and  ser- 
vants attending  the  fishing  bussines — sail  not  be  ar« 
rested,"  &c.    Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  245. 
ONWAITTING,  s.    Attendance. 
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'^  And  sicklike,  thair  is  spedall  allowance  grantit 
to  the  said  Eustachius  for  his  seruice  and  onwaitttng 
in  setting  fordward  the  said  wark,  fra  the  tyme  that 
he  sail  enter  to  the  bigging  of  the  pannis  vnto  the 
four  compleit  pannis  be  furneist  day  lie,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1599,  Ed.  1814,  p.  183. 
ONWAITING,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  aU 

tendance. 

— ''  His  own  faction— had  sent  him  over  as  their 
commissioner, — and  had  allowed  him  4000  merks 
for  his  oHwaiiing  charges  and  expenses."  Spalding, 
i.  3S5,  (2d.) 

ONWYNJE,  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  Wyne  and 

Onzffyne,  S.B.     Y.  Wyne. 

Onwyne  is  evidently  related  to  AS.  untvutd-^Hf 
Teut  antmnd^en,  retexere. 
ONWYNER,  a.     The  foremost  ox  on  the  left 

hand,  in  a  yoke,  Aberd. 
ONWITTINS,  adv.     Without  the  knowledge 

of,  without  being  privy  to,  Ang. 
OO,  in  £.  words,  before  Ar,  in  the  S.  pronuncia- 

tion  receives  the  sound  of  long  u  in  the  £.  lan« 

guage,  and  is  written  either  as  eu^  or  with  e  qui« 

escent  after  At.  Thu8nooX;,2tx>Ar,^6oAr,cooA;,Aoofr, 

bookf  become  netiky  levky  tettk,  ceuk^  hevk^  huke, 

baukj  huke. 
00,  a.     Grandson.     "  Andro  Murray  his  oo  ;** 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1685,  V.  16,  p.  612.    V.  Oe. 

**  David  Anderson  his  oo  and  taxman;"  Reg.  Aberd. 
V.  1 5.     *'  The  servant  feyit  [hired]  to  his  ow  half 
nettis  fishing."     Ibid. 
00,  a.    Wool,  S.]  Add  ; 

"  To  gather  oo  on  one's  claise/*  to  feather  one's 
nest,  Aberd.    Hence, 
OoT,  a^.    Woolly,  S. 

-^Swains  their  ooy  lambkins  guide. 
An'  sing  the  strains  of  honest  love. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  iv. 
OOBIT,  a.     A  hairy  worm,  with  altemate^rings 

of  black  and  dark  yellow,  Roxb.     When  it 

raises  itself  to  the  tops  of  the  blades  of  grass, 

it  is  by  the  peasantry  viewed  as  a  prognostic  of 

high  winds.     V.  Oobit. 
OODER,  a.    Exhalation,  &c.    V.  Oudeb. 
OOF,  a.     This  term  is  expl.  as  suggesting  the 

idea  of  an  animal,  whose  face  is  so  covered  with 

hair,  that  it  can  scarcely  see ;  applied  to  a  weak 

harmless  person,  Fife. 

This  seems  the  same  with  £.  oaf  or  ouphe,  a  sort 
of  fairy.     Teut.  alve  incubus,  faunus.     Hence, 
OoF-LooxiN,  adj.  Having  a  look  of  stupidity,  ibid. 
OON,  a.     Used  for  2M>un\  wound. 

Drinkin'  to  baud  my  entrails  swack. 
Or  droun  a  carin'  ooit,  &c. 

Tarrais  Poems,  p.  10.     V.  Carin". 

To  OOP,  &c  V.  a.  To  bind  with  a  thread.]  Add; 
2.  Metaphorically  to  join,  to  unite. 

**  When  she  had  measured  it  out,  she  muttered  to 
herself-*'  A  hank,  but  not  a  hail  ane — the  full  years 
o'  the  three  score  and  ten,  but  thrice  broken,  dirice 
to  oop  (i.  e.  unite) ;  he'll  be  a  lucky  lad  an  he  win 
through  wi't"  Guy  Mannering,  i.  65,  66. 
OORAT,  adj.    Applied  to  animals,  when  from^ 
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cold  or  want  of  health  the  hair  stands  on  end. 

Loth. ;  evidently  the  same  with  Oorie. 
OORE,  adv.     Ere.     This  is  given  as  the  pro- 

nundation  of  Ettr.  For. 

'*  And  oore  I  gatt  tyme  to  syne  mysel,  ane  grit 
man  trippyt  on  myne  feit^  and  fell  belly-flaught  on 
me  with  ane  dreadful  noozle.*'  Hogg's  Wint  Tales, 
ii.  42.     V.  Or,  adv. 

OORIE,  OuRiE,  OwEiE,  adf.  1.  Chill,  fee]  Add; 
4.  "  Drooping,  sad-like,  melancholy;^  Gl.  ricken, 

Ayrs. 

"  Her  bark's  war  than  her  bite/  said  Mrs.  Craig, 
as  she  returned  to  her  husband,  who  felt  already 
some  of  the  ottne  symptoms  of  a  hen-pecked  destiny." 
Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  245. 

A  transition,  from  tlie  uncomfortable  sensation 
caused  to  the  body  by  cold,  to  the  dejection  or  pain 
produced  in  the  mind,  by  any  thing  that  is  viewed 
as  a  presage  of  evil. 

C.B.  oer  cold,  oer-^i  to  make  cold. 
OoRiB-LiKE,  adf.     Languid,  having  the  appear* 

ance  of  being  much  fatigued,  Dumfr. 
OOTH,  a.    Value.    Keq)  it  till  ii  bring  thejntt 

oothy  Do  not  sell  it  till  it  bring  the  full  value, 

Selkirks. 

A.S.  uth'ian  signifies  to  give.   Whether  it  has  any 
affinity  seems  doubtful.    We  say,  that  a  commodity 
give9,  i.  e.  brings,  such  a  price  in  the  market. 
OOWEN,  ad;.     Woollen,  S,B. 

-T^On  the  breast^  they  might  believe. 
There  was  a  cross  of  oorven  thread. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  18. 
OO^E,  OuzE,  s.  1.  The  nap,  or  caddis,  that  falls 

from  yarn,  cloth,  &c.,  Ayrs. 

The  £.  word  does  not  seem  to  have  this  significa- 
tion, which  is  obviously  a  deviation  from  the  proper 
meaning,  the  origin  of  which  see  in  Wiebse. 
2.  Cotton  or  silk  put  into  an  ink-stand,  for  pre- 
serving the  ink  from  being  spilled,  Perths. 
OOZLIE,  adf.     In  a  slovenly  state.  Gall. 

"  A  person  is  said  to  be  oadie  looking,  when  he  has 
•^-a  long  beard,  unbrushed  clothes,  and  dirty  shoes." 
Gall.  Encycl. 

A  secondary  sense  of  Ozelfy,  q.  v. 
OPENSTEEK,  s^     A  particular  kind  of  stitch 

in  sewing,  S. 

"  Open-steeky  open-stitch ;"  Gl.  Antiq, 
Openstkek,  adj.     Used  to  denote  similar  orna- 
ments in  building. 

"  Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk — nane  of  your  whigma* 
ISeries  and  curliewurlies  and  operuteek  hems  about^ 
it."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  127. 

OPENTIE, .?.  An  opening,  a  vacancy,  Kinross. 
To  OPPONE,  V.  a.     1.  To  oppose.]  Jdd; 
2.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  proof  exhibited  against 

a  prisoner  at  his  trial. 

^'  The  advocate  could  not  find  a  just  way  to  reach 
me  with  the  extrajudicial  confession  they  opponed  to 
me."    Crookshank's  Hist.  i.  342. 
To  OPPONE.]  Read,  v.  n.     Add  i 

The  prep,  aganis  is  sometimes  subjoined. 

"  Supplicatioun  of  the  burgh  of  Annand,  and  pair^ 
teis  opponand  aganis  the  same."  Acts.  Ja.  Vh  1581, 
EA  1814,  p.  215. 
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OPPROBRIE,  s.  Reproach  ;  Lat.  approbri^um. 

"  Upon  the  high  streets  of  sundry — burghs  royall, 
there  are  many  ruinous  houses— to  the  opprobrie 
thereof,  and  common  scandall  of  this  kingdom  '* 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  144. 
To  OPTENE,  OcTPTENE,  V.  a.     To  obtain. 

"  As  twiching  the  xl  lb.  clamyt  be  the  said  Symon 
vpone  Thomas  Kennedy,  quhilk  he  opienii  kuchfuUy 
vpone  him, — ^the  said  Simon  producit  a  decrete  of 
certane  jugis  arbitrourig  that  he  bad  (^Unii  the  said 
soume."     Act.  Audit.  A.  1471,  p.  22. 

"  He  ma  ouptene;'"  Aberd.  Reg.  A,  1543,  V.  18. 
GRANGER,  ,j.     An  orange,  S. 

"  At  weel  Jean  ye'se  no  want  a  sweet  oranger,  aye 
twa."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  129. 

Fr.  oranger,  an  orange  tree. 

ORCHLE,  *.  A  porch,  Mearns.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

Fr.  arceau,  and  O.Fr.  oriol,  both  signify  a  porch. 
ORD,  8.     A  steep  hill  or  mountain.]  Add  ; 

The  term  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Ayrs. 
♦  ORDER,  s.    To  take  Order,  to  adopt  a  course 

for  bringing  under  proper  regulation. 

"  The  Lothian  regiment  raised  a  mutiny,  and 
would  not  suffer  any  of  Loudon's  regiment  lying 
without  the  ports,  nor  their  commanders  or  captains 
to  take  order  with  them."     Spalding,  ii.  292. 
ORDINARE,  adj.     Ordinary,  S. 
By  ORDINARE,  adv.     In  an  uncommon  way,  S.; 

nearly  synon.  with  E.  extraordinaribf. 
[  <^  They  were  £y  ordinare  obedient  and  submissive 
to  tliose  in  authority  over  them."  R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  126. 

It  is  also  used  as  an  attf^ 

"  The  minister — with  a  calm  voice,  attuned  to  btf 
ordinare  solemnity, — pronounced  the  blessing."  Ibid., 
ii.  18K 

ORE,  s,     A  puny  creature,  one  who  has  a  con* 

temptible  appearance.  Loth. 

Apparently  the  same  with  fVarf,  id.  Lanarks.^  and 
corr.  from  Warrvolf,  q.  v. 
To  ORIGIN,  V.  a.     To  originate. 

—"Making  no  kynd  of  «dteratioun  hot  such  a»~ 
was  origined  and  derived  from  the  actis  of  the  assem^ 
bly,"  &c.   Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  18i4,  V.  Sig. 
ORIGINAL  SIN.  s.  A  cant  phrase,  evidently  of 

a  profane  cast,  used  to  denote  debt  lying  on  aa 

estate  to  which  one  succeeds,  Clydes. 
2.  Also  used,  with  the  same  spirit,  to  characterize 

the  living  proofs  of  youthful  incontinence,  S. 
ORILYEIT,  s.     A  piece  of  cloth,  or  bandage^ 

used  for  covering  the  ears  during  the  night. 

^'Huidis,  quaiffis,  coIlari8,TabattJs,onfy«7ft>,  naip-. 
kynis,  caroyng  claithis,  and  coveris  of  nicht  geir, 
schone,  and  gluiffis." — "  Half  ane  dussane  of  quaif- 
fis, and  half  a  dussane  oi  orilyeitiis  of  holland  claitb, 
sewit  with  gold,  silver,  and  divers  cuUouris  of  silk." 
Inventories,  A^  1.57S,  p.  231. 

*'  Ane  quaiff  [coif]  with  a  oriljfeit  of  faolane  claith, 
sewit  with  crammosie  silk."  Ibid,  p.  ^SZ. 

Fr.  oreillei,  orei//c//c,  properly  denotes  the  ear-piece 
of  an  helmet ;  but  had  been  transferred  tfl  a  piece 
of  female  head-dress  used  by  night ;  from  oreille, 
Lat.  auris,  the  ear. 
ORINYE,  ad;. 

«'  Item,  thrie  peces  of  courtingis  for  the  chepell  of 
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onnye  hew^  of  dalmes  and  purpoure,  with  ane  fron- 
tale  oi  the  samyne."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  104. 

Apparently  the  same  with  Fr.  orang^,  orange-co- 
loured ;  if  it  be  not  from  orin,  golden. 

bably — from  Fr.  mirson^  a  bear's  cub  C*  Gall.  Enc. 
ORISING,  part.  pr.    Arising. 

From  thair  arising  stok  cuttit  quhill  thay  be, 
— Thay  may  nocht  than,  be  natur  so  abscidit. 
Do  fructifie  and  fleureiss  as  afoir. 

CMeUne  Sow,  v.  777- 

Norm,  oru^r,  to  rise  up. 
ORLEGE,  &c.  *.     1.  A  clock.]  Jdd; 

"  O.E.  oriloge,  a  clocke ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  51,  b. 

"  Orlage,     Orolagium."     Prompt.  Parv. 
4.  A  dial-plate,  &c.]  Add ; 

*'  Orlache  &  knok  of  the  tolbuith  ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
ORMAISE,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  the  isle  of 

Ormus. 

**  Of  OrmaUe  tafiatis  to  lyne  the  bodeis  and  sclevis 
[sleeves^  of  the  goune  and  vellicotte,  iiii  elle."  Prec. 
Treasury,  A.  1566-7*  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  207-     V. 
Armosie. 
ORNTREN,  s.     1.  The  repast  taken  between 

dinner  and  supper,  Galloway.]  Add; 
2.  Evening,  Ayrs. ;  written  Oniron, 

*'  Ontron,  evening ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.,  p.  69S. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Cumb.  Omdooms, 
afternoon  drinkings;  corr.  says  Grose,  from  onedrins; 
Prov.  GL    A.Bor.  earnder  signifies  the  afternoon. 

Germ,  undern,  onderen,  to  dine,  prandere,  meri- 
diare ;  Wachter.  Undern,  with  the  A*  Saxons,  pro- 
perly denoted  the  third  hour,  that  is,  according  to 
our  reckoning,  nine  a.  m.  Junius  (Gl.  Goth.)  shews 
from  Bede,  1.  iii.  c  6,  that  this,  wiUi  our  forefathers, 
was  the  time  of  dinner.  Corresponding  with  this, 
IsL  ondveme  signifies,  mane  die ;  G.  Andr.  p.  13. 
A.S.  vndem  mete  is  explained  both  breakfast  and  din- 
ner ;  and  indeed,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  their 
£rst  meal,  or,  in  other  words,  diat  they  had  only  one 
meal  for  breakfast  and  dinner.  Both  Junius  and 
Wachter  view  the  Goth,  terms  as  derived  from  CB. 
anierih,  denoting  the  third  hour.  According  to  the 
latter,  this  is  transposed  from  Lat.  tertiana.  Eender, 
or  yeender,  Derbysh.,  which  must  be  viewed  as  orit- 
ginally  the  same  word»  retains  more  of  th^  primary 
sense,  for  it  signifies  the  forenoon ;  Gl,  Grose. 

Undaurnimal  is  used  by  Ulphilas  for  dinner.  Than 
fvaurkjais  undaurnimal  aitfithau  naktamai;  when  thou 
makest  dinner  or  supper;  Lukexiv.  12.  In  Frieze- 
land  noon  is  called  onder  ;  and  the  v.  onder-en  signi- 
fies to  dine ;  in-onderen  to  take  a  mid-day  sleep.  This 
must  have  been  the  siesto  afler  dinner. 
ORPHIS,  ^.     Cloth  of  gold. 

"  Item,  ane  chesabill  of  purpour  velvot,  with  the 
stoyle  and  fannowne  orphis,  twa  abbis,"  &c.  Inven- 
tories, A.  1542,  p.  58. 

That  is,  "  the  stole  and  sudarium  were  both  of  clofh 
of  gold,"  "S  ffawnous  ^r.fawnons^  of  cloath  of  gold,'* 
are  mentioned  in  Regist  Aberd.  V.  Fan  noun. 
Orphis  is  undoubtedly  from  L.B.  orific-ium,  used  for 
aurificium  or  aurlfrigium.  Dedit— casulam,  dalma- 
ticas  diaconi  et  subdiaconi,  cum  cappa  processional! 
de  eodem  panno  ^yrico  cum  fatura  et  orificiis,  Baluz, 
T.  2.  Orphreis  is  also  used  in  the  aame  sense.  V« 
Du  Cange. 
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ORPIE,  Orpie-lbaf,  s.     Orpine,  &c.]  Add; 

"  Crassula,  orpie;"  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  19. 
ORROW,  Orra,  €u1j\    3.  Not  appropriated,  not 

employed.]  Add; — used  in  regard  to  things,  S. 

Insert  the  quotation  from  Ferguson,  given  here, 
under  sense  6. 

6.  Spare,  vacant,  not  appropriated ;  applied  to 
time,  S. 

Ye'd  better  steik  your  gab  awee. 

Nor  plague  me  wi*  your  bawling. 
In  case  ye  find  that  I  can  gie 
Your  Censorship  a  mawling. 
Some  orra  day. 
Skinner^s  Christmas  Ba'ing;  Gated.  Mag.  Sept.  9, 1 788. 
"  Oh  dear  Mr.  Bertram,  and  what  the  waur  were 
the  wa's  and  the  vaults  o'  the  auld  castle  for  having 
a  whin  kegs  o*  brandy  in  them  at  an  orra  time  ?" 
Guy  Mannering^  i.  1 35. 

7.  Inferior,  petty,  paltry,  Aberd. 

8.  Base,  low,  mean,  worthless.  In  this  sense  one 
is  said  to  "  keep  orra  company,''  Aberd. 

9.  Odd ;  exceeding  any  specified,  determinate,  or 
round  number,  S. 

Obba-han,  8.  One  employed  about  a  farm  to  do 
all  the  jobs  that  do  not  belong  to  any  of  the 
other  servants,  whose  work  is  of  a  determinate 
character.  Loth.  Jotterie-man  seems  synon. 
Berwicks. 

Obrels,  8.  pi.  What  is  left  der^  or  over,  Kin- 
cardines. ;  the  same  with  Orrows,  q.  v.  In 
Aberd.  it  is  understood  as  signifying  refuse. 

To  ORT,  v.n,  1  .To  throw  aside  provender.j^cW; 

4.  When  a  father  gives,away  any  of  his  daughters 
in  marriage,  without  regard  to  the  order  of  se- 
niority, he  is  said  "  to  ort  his  dochters,''  Ayrs. 

OSAN.  Poems  16th  Century,  p.  168,  given  in 
Gl.  as  not  understood,  is  for  Hossannah. 

Angels  singes  euer  Osan 

In  laude  and  praise  of  our  Gude-man. 

OSHEN,  *.  A  mean  person  ;  from  Fr.  oison  a 
ninny  '^  Gall.  Encycl. ;  primarily,  a  gosling. 

OSLIN,  OsLiN-pippiN,  a  species  of  apple,  S. 

*'  The  Oslin  pippin  is  sometimes  called  the  Origi- 
nal, and  sometimes  the  Arbroath  pippin  :  by  Forsyth 
it  is  named  Orzelon. — The  Oslin  has  been  for  time 
immemorial  cultivated  at  St  Andrews  and  Arbroath, 
w.herc  there  were  formerly  magnificent  establishments 
for  monks,  by  whom  it  was  probably  introduced  from 
France."  Neill's  Hortic.  Edin.  Encycl.  p.  209. 
To  OSTEND,  V.  a.    To  shew.    Lat.  ostend^re. 

— "  His  hienes,  be  the  avise  of  his  last  parliament, 
assignit,  wameit  &  chargeit  all  personis  that  clamit 
— ^to  tak,  raiss,  or  intromett  with  ony  sic  exactiouns 
of  Cawpis,  suld  cum  to  the  nixt  parliament,  and  thar 
ostend  and  schew  quhat  richt  thai  haid  to  the  taking 
of  the  samyn."    Acts  Ja.  IV.  1 489,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  222. 

OSTENSIOUNE,  OsTENTlOUNE,  8.       1.    The  aCt  of 

shewing. 

*^  And  now  at  this  present  parliament  the  saidisper.. 

Bonis  makin  the  saidis  clam  is,  has  bene  ofltymes  callit 

'fbr  the  ostentioune  and  schawin  of  thar  richtis."  Ibid. 

8.  Used  to  denote  the  formality  of  lifting  up  the 

hand  in  swearing, 
i— "  All  vtheris  lor£8speritvale,temporale,  and  cork 
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tniasionaris  Off  burrowis^-— hea  maid  fi&ith  and  sworne 
ilk  ane  be  thaim  selfis  be  the  oslenlioune  of  thar  richt 
faandis,  that  thai  salbe  lele  and  trew  and  obedient  to 
my  said  lord  gouemour  tutoar  to  the  quenis  grace/' 
&c.  Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  411. 
*  OSTLER,  s.    An  inn-keeper. 

^'  Upon  the  mom  timely  he  rises,  and  to  the  south 

foes  he." — "  Night  being  fallen,  he  lodges  in  Andrew 
laddentoun's  at  the  yete-cheek,  who  was  an  ostler" 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  17*    V.  Hosteler. 

"  Osller.     HospiciariuB."     Prompt  Parv. 
OSTRYE,  OsTEE,  s.     An  inn.]  Add; 

O.E.  id.  «  Ostri^e  [Fr.]  hostelrie  ;"  Palsgrave,  B. 
iii.  F.  57,  b. 
OSZIL,  OsiLL,  s.    The  merle  or  thrush,  also  the 

black-bird]  Jdd; 

We  learn  from  Palsgrave,  that  in  O.E.  this  name 
was  given  to  the  starling.     "  Os^ll,  a  byrde,  QFr.] 
estoumeau ;"  B.  iii.  F.  51,  b. 
O'THEM,  some  of  them ;    as,   O'them  fauchty 

CfihemjUd,  Upp.  Clydes. 
OTTEUS,  pi.     Octaves.     V.  Utass. 

"  We  haiie  power — till  choice  an  officer  till  pass 
with  us  for  the  engathering  of  our  quarter  payments, 
andoukly  pennies,  and  to  pass  before  us  on  Corpus 
XX  CCkristi)  day,  and  the  otieus  thereof,  and  all  other 
general  processions,"  &c.  Seal  of  Cause,  1505,  p.  57> 
OU,  interj,  V.  Ow. 
OUBIT,  s.     1.  Hairy  oubit,  a  butterfly  in  the 

catterpillar  state,  Roxb.     V.  Oobit. 
2.  Applied,  by  itself,  as  a  term  of  contempt,  to 

any  shabby  puny-looking  person,  ibid. 

In  this  sense  Vorvbet,  q.  v.  is  used  by  Montgomerie. 
OUDER,  OwDEK,  s,     1.  A  light  mist  or  haze, 

such  as  is  sometimes  seen  on  a  cloudy  morning 

when  the  sun  rises,  Ettr.  For. ;  pron.  q.  ooder. 

*'  The  ground  was  covered  with  a  slight  hoar  frost, 
and  a  cloud  of  light  base,  (or  as  the  country  people 
call  it,  the  blue  ouder,)  slept  upon  the  long  valley  of 
water^  and  reached  nearly  mid^way  up  the  hills." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  S04. 

In  this  sense,  the  term  might  seem  allied  to  Isl. 
udur,  moistness. 
2.  The  jiame  given  to  the  flickering  exhalations, 

seen  to  arise  from  the  ground,  in  the  sunshine 

of  a  warm  day,  Ettr.  For.  Summer-cotUs,  S.B. 

Kinff's  tpeaifier.  Loth. 

As  these  seem,  in  one  denomination,  to  be  com-^ 
pared  to  coUs  ;  shall  we  suppose  that,  in  a  dark  and 
superstitious  age,  they  had  received  another  name, 
in  consequence  of  beipg  viewed  as  something  preter- 
natural ?  If  so,  we  might  suppose  some  affinity  be- 
tween ooder  and  Teut  mjud-heer,  a  fawn,  a  satyr; 
whence  tvoud^heer^man,  a  spectre. 
To  OVER,  V.  a.  To  get  the  better  of  any  thing, 

especially  of  what  is  calamitous;  as,  '^  He  never 

over'd  the  loss  of  that  bairn  ("  Stirlings. 

I  do  not  find  that  the  v.  appears  in  this  simple  form 
in  any  of  the  other  dialects. 
OUER  ANE,  adv.  In  common,  together.] -4dd; 

Dan.  anereens  agreeing, Wolff;  concorditer,  ^aden ; 
from  over  and  een  one.  It  is  also  used  in  composition, 
avereenshomme,  overeenstemme,  to  agree,  to  accord,  to 
be  of  one  opinion.  Sw.  oefverent  is  synonymous ; 
hmma  oejvereni,  draga  o^erens,  &c.  to  agree. 
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OUER-B Y,  OvEEBY,  adv.   A  little  way  off;  rcK* 

ferring  to  the  space  that  must  be  crossed  in 

reaching  the  place  referred  to,  S.     V.  O^ebby* 

"  There's  only  ane  o'  the  sailors  in  the  kitchen.-^ 
The  ither's  awa  oroer  bye  to  Kinaden,  an'  weel  gnided 
he'll  be,  nae  doot."     St.  Kathleen,  iiL  229. 
To  OVERCAP,  OwERCAP,  v.  a.  To  overhang, 

or  project  over,  S.B. 

''  The  coping,  whether  sod  or  triangular  stone, 
ought  to  overcap  two  inches  on  each  side  of  the  wall." 
Agr.  Surv.  Invem.  p.  118. 

*'  It  Qhatch]]  is  either  sewed  to  the  cross  spars  of 
the  roof,  by  tarred  twine;  or  the  roof  is  first  covered 
with  divots  laid  on  overlapping  like  slate."  Agr. 
Surv.  I'eeb.  p.  46. 

To  OVEREAT  on^'^  ^f^,  to  eat  to  surfeiting,  S. 
OVERENYIE,  j>.    Southernwood,  Aberd.   Ar- 

temisium  abrotanum,  Linn. ;  elsewhere  jtpplc* 

rinffie,     Fr.  aufonne^  id. 

Thia  is  a  favourite  plant  with  the  country  girls, 
who  also  denominate  it  Lad^s  Love. 
OiJERKST,  adj.  Higher,  uppermost;  the  superla* 

tive  of  (hier. 
For  cause  they  knew  him  to  depart. 
They  strife  quha  suld  be  ouereH, 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  42. 

Teut  overste,  Su.G.  oefiverst,  Germ,  oberst,  id. 
TO  OUERGAFF,  v.  n.     To  overcast ;  a  term 

applied  to  the  sky,  when  it  begins  to  be  becloud* 

ed  after  a  clear  morning,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Dan.  avergaa,  to  eclipse.  Or  per-* 
haps  rather  the  pret.  qfergeqf,  qfergaef,  of  A.S.  gif^-an, 
tradere,  with  qfer  prefixed. 
To  OUERGEVE,  Owergiffe,  v.  a.     To  re- 
nounce, especially  in  favour  of  another. 

"  His  midestie  promittis — to  caus  George  Erie  of 
Huntlie — to  frielie  renunce,  discharge,  and  onergeve 
all  richt,  tytle,  and  entress  quhilkis  &ay  haif  or  may 
pretend  to  the  office  of  schirfeffschip,  justiciarie,  or 
commissariat,  within  the  boundis  of  the  foimamit 
landis  and  isles,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597>  Ed.  1814^ 
p.  163. 
OuERGEviN,  9.    An  act  of  renunciation. 

— "  The  said  landis  were  set  behishienes  of  lang 
tyme  of  before  to  Wilyame  Striuiling  of  the  Kere 
kny  cht  be  the  ouer  gevin  of  John  Hepburne  of  Rol- 
landstoune  to  the  said  Schir  Wilyame."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  206. 
To  OUERHAILE,  v.  a.    To  oppress ;  to  carry 

forcibly. 

"  He  sayes.  Let  no  man  oppresse,  ouercome,  otcer.* 
haile,  or  circumveen  another  man,  or  defraude  his 
brother  in  any  matter." — "  He  exceptes  no  man.  The 
Earle,  the  Lord,  the  Laird,  beleeues  his  power  be 
giuen  him  to  ouerhaile,  to  oppresse  men.  No,  no,  if 
thou  runnest  so,  thou  shalt  neuer  win  to  heauen." 
RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  173. 

In  using  this  term,  he  means  to  give  the  literal 
sense  of  the  original  word  v;rt^auy«,  which  is  render- 
ed transgredior.  Ouerhaile  seems  properly  to  signify 
to  draw  over ;  as  allied  to  Teut.  over^hael-en,  trans- 
portare,  trajicere ;  Belg.  over-haal-'en  to  fetch  over. 
ToOVERHARL,i;.a.  To  oppress.  V.Octbharl. 
OUERHEDE,OuBHEAi>,a(fo.  Wholly, S.l-4<ifc 

"  In  this  yeir,  Clement  Oor,  and  Robnt  Lums* 
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deiie  his  grandsone^  bought  beforhand  from  the  Earle 
Marishall  the  beir  mail  [[meal]]  mtrhead  for  S3  sh  : 
and  4*  the  boll."     Birrell's  Diarey,  p.  36. 
To  OVERH YE,  v.  a.  To  overtake.  V.  Ourhye. 
To  OVERHIGH,  v.  a.  The  same  with  Overhye, 

'^  The  coachman  put  faster  on  and  out-ran  the 
most  part  of  the  rogues, — while  [till^  at  last  one  of 
the  best  mounted  averkigked  the  postilion,  and  by 
wounding  him  in  the  face, — ^gave  the  rest  the  ad- 
vantage to  come  up."     Crookshank's  Hist.  i.  395. 

There  seems  to  have  been  an  absurd  attempt  made 
to  give  this  word  something  of  an  E.  form.    For  it 
is  used  in  the  account  of  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Sharpe  published  by  authority. 
OVERIN,  s.    A  by.job,  Lanarks. 

It  may  be  viewed  q.  what  is  lefl  over,  to  be  done 
at  any  time ;  or  perhaps  as  nearly  allied  in  sense  to 
A.S.  qferiug  superfluitas,  as  denoting  something 
which  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  may  there* 
fore  be  neglected  for  a  time. 
OVERITIOUS,  adf.    1.  Excessive,  intolerable, 

Roxb. 
2.  Boisterous,   violent,   impetuous,   headstrong, 

Aberd. 
To  OVERLAP,  v.a.   1.  Properly  to  be  folded 

over,  S. 
S«  Applied  to  stones,  in  building  a  wall,  when  one 

stone  stretches  over  another  iaid  under  it,  S. 

'^  It  is  essential — ^that  the  stones  frequently  ovev 
lap  one  another,"  &c.  Agr.  Surv.  Galloway,  p.  88. 
V.  Through*band. 

In  the  same  manner  it  is  used  in  regard  to  slating, 
thatching,  &c.  S. 

Overlap,  s.     The  place  where  one  thin  object 
lies  over  part  of  another;  in  the  manner  of  slates 
on  a  root,  S. 
*'  When  the  stones  are  small,  the  dykes  should 

he  proportionally  narrowed,  to  make  the  two  sides 

connect  more  firmly,  and  afford  more  overlaps"  Agr. 

3urv.  Galloway,  p,  85. 

OVERLAP,  *.     The  hatches  of  a  ship. 

"  Fori,  the  overlap  or  hatches."  Wedd.  Vocab.p.22. 

This  seems  different  from  Ouerlop ;  and  corre« 
sponding  with  Teut.  over^loop,  fori,  tabulata  navium 
constrata,  per  quae  nautae  feruntur. 

OVERLE ATHER,  *,     The  upper  leather  of  a 

shoe,  South  of  S. 

"  When  the  sole  of  a  shoe's  turned  uppermost,  it 
maks  aye  but  an  unbowsome  overleather."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  &c.  ii.  202. 

OVERLY,  adf.  Careless,  superficial,  Sec]  Add^ 
'^  This  calls  us  to  search  and  try  our  ways,  that  we 
may  know  what  it  is  that  the  Lord  contends  with  us 
for  ;  and  indeed  we  may  find,  in  a  very  slight  and 
overly  search  and  enquiry,  many  procuring  causes 
of  it  on  our  part."    Shield's  Notes,  &c,  p.  4. 

The  A.S.  verb  ufer-an  morari,  differri,  to  delay, 
as  it  is  from  the  same  root,  conveys  the  same  idea„ 
q.  to  let  things  lie  over. 

OVERLY,  adv.     Excessively,  in  the  extreme. 

— "  When  the  Session  meets,  I  wish  you  woidd 
speak  to  the  elders,  particularly  to  Mr.  Craig,  no  to 
be  overly  hard  on  that  poor  donsie  thing,  Meg  Mill- 
ken^  about  her  bairn."  Blackw.  Mag.  June  1830,p.26, 
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2.  Prodigal,  disposed  to  squander,  Ayrs. 
OUERLOFT,*.  The  upper  deck  of  a  ship.]  Add; 

In  the  following  passage  it  certainly  signines  the 
upper  deck. 

"  That  na  skipper,  master  or  awner  of  ane  ship— 
fuir  nor  stow  ony  merchandice  upon  the  over  Iqftis  of 
thair  shippis,  without  thay  indent  with  the  awneris 
of  the  shippis  and  gudis,"  &c.  Balfour's  Pract  p.6l  9- 
OUERLOP,  OuBLOP,  s.    The  same  with  Over- 

hyft ;  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship. 

'^  And  at  the  maisteris  fure  na  guidis  vpone  his 
ouerlop,  the  quhilk  &  he  do,  tha  gudis  sail  pay  na 
fraucnt,  nor  na  gudis  vnder  the  ourlop  to  scot  nor 
lot  with  tha  gudis  in  case  thai  be  castin."  Pari.  Ja, 
II.  A.  1467,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  87-  Ouer  Iqft  in  both 
instances,  £d.  1566. 

Teut.  over^loop  van' I  schip,  epotides:  auriculae  na- 
vis:  rostra navis:  ligna  ex  utraque parte prorae  pro- 
minentia.    V.  OUERLOFT. 

O  VERLOUP,  s.    The  stream-tide  at  the  change 

of  the  moon. 

"  At  the  stream,  which  is  at  the  change  of  the 
moon,  which  is  call'd  here  the  overloup,  there  are 
lakies  both  at  low  water  and  at  high  water."  Sib« 
bald's  Fife,  p.  88. 

If  the  tide  is  meant ;  Teut  over^loop,  inundatio ; 
oveT'doop-en,  inundare,  ultra  margines  intumescere. 
If  the  change  of  the  moon ;  Teut.  over-hop  trans- 
cursus  ;  over-loop^en,  cursim  pertransire. 
OVERMEIKLE,ad;.  Overmuch;  OurmeUcle.S. 
'  "  He — advysed  with  his  counsall  quhat  was  best 
to  be  done  in  this  matter,  and  how  he  might  best 
punisch  the  injuries  done  be  the  lordis/  quhilk  he 
thought  was  overmeikle  to  tak  in  hand  to  punisch 
thame  opinlie."  Pitscottie'sCron.  p.297«  Overmuch^ 
Edit  1728. 
OUERQUALL'D,  part.  adj.   Overrun,  as  with 

vermin.   OtierqualTd  wV  dirty  excessively  dirty, 

Roxb. 

Teut  over  and  quell-en,  molestare,  infestare,  vexare^ 
To  OVERSAILYIE,  w.  a. 

"  Robert  Lermont,  being  to  rebuild  a  waste  tene* 
ment — ^in  Skinner's  Close,  obtained  from  the  Coun-^ 
cil  of  Edinburgh— an  act  giving  him  liberty  to  over^ 
saHyie  the  close,  having  both  sides  thereof,  and  cast 
a  transe  over  it  for  communicating  with  both  his 
houses,"  &c  Fountainh.  S.  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  l6. 
OuERSET,  OuRSET,  s.   Defeat,  misfortune  in  war. 

"  And  quhen  ony  gret  ourset  is  lik  to  cum  on  the 
bordouraris,  thai  think  the  inland  men  sulde  be  redy 
in  thar  supple."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1 456,  Acts  Ed.  1814, 
p.  45.     Overset,  £^.  1565.     V.  Ouerset,  v. 
OVERSMAN,  OuRMAN,  a.  8.]  Add; 

— ''  To  submit  to  tua  or  thrie  freindis  on  ather 
syde ; — or  ells  to  agrie  at  thair  6rst  meitting  on  ane 
ouris^man  quha  sail  deceme  within  that  space."  Acta. 
Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed,  1814,  p.  158. 
To  OVER-SPADE,  Ower-spadb,  v.  a.     To 

trench  land  by  cutting  it  into  narrow  trenches, 

and  heaping  the  earth  upon  an  equal  quantity 

of  land  not  raised,  Aberd. 

<'  All  garden  grounds  are  trenched,  when  first  set. 
apart  for  this  purpose;  and  are  occasionally  trenched 
thoroughly  to  the  depth  of  16  or  18  inches ;  or  else 
they  are  naif  trenched,  provincially  over^spaded  ;^ 
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that  is,  narrow  ditches^  about  15  inches  deep^  and 
two  feet  wide,  are  laid  upon  an  equal  breadth  of 
ilntilled  land  ;  and  in  that  situation  exposed  to  the 
winter's  frost."  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  S61. 
To  OVERTAK,  v.  a.  1.  To  be  able  to  accom- 
plish any  work  or  piece  of  business,  when  pres- 
sed for  time,  S. 
2.  To  reach  a  blow  to  one,  to  strike. 

"  Percussit  me  pusno.  He  overtook  me  with  his 
steecked  nieff."     Wedderb.  Voc.  p.  28. 
To  Cum  o'er,  to  Tak  o^er,  id. ;  as,  **  Til  tdk  ye 

o'er  the  head,^  S. 
OVER-THE.MATTER,fld/.  Excessive,Roxb. 
OUERTHRO(JGH,«ifi;.  Across  the  country,  S. 
OUER-TREE,  *.     The  stilt  or  handle  of  the 

plough,  used  in  Orkney.     It  has  only  one. 
OUERWAY,  s.     The  upper  or  higher  way. 

"  Then  he  gaue  command  to  thrie  hundrethe  hors^ 
men  to  pas  the  ouerway,  and  to  cum  in  at  the  west 
end  of  the  toun  be  a  priuey  furde."  Hist.  James 
the  Sext,  p.  1 7 1  • 

O VERW  ARD,  s.  The  upper  district  of  a  coun- 
ty, denominated  from  its  local  situation,  S. 
"  In  the  shire  of  Clydesdale,  Lanerk  is  the  head 
borough  of  the  overward,  for  holding  courts^  and  re- 
gistering diligences.  Hamilton  is  the  head  borough 
of  the  nether  ward,  for  holding  courts."    Ersk.  Inst 
B»  L  TiL  4.  §  5.    V.  OuER,  adj\  Upper. 
OUF-DOG,  s.     A  wolf-dog.  South  of  S. 
Then  came  their  collarit  phantom  tykis, 
Like  ouf-dogs,  an'  like  gaspin  grews.— 

Hogg's  Hunt  of  Eildoft,  p.  322» 
OUGHTLINS,  OuGHTLENs,  adv.     In  any  de* 
gree,  S.O.     "  Oughtlens,  in  the  least  ^     Gl. 
Shirrefs  and  Picken. 
OuLKLiE,  OwKLiE,  adv.   Weekly,  once  a-week , 
S.B.  ouJclie, 

"  That  travelling  vpon  the  Sunday — ^is  greatlie  oc- 
casioned be  the  mercatis  hauldine  oulkUe"  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.l814,V.801. 

But  nae  man  o'  sober  thinkin 

E'er  will  say  that  things  can  thrive^ 
If  there's  spent  in  osvldy  drinkin 
What  keeps  wife  and  weans  alive. 

MacnetWs  Poetical  Works,  i.  I9.    V.  OutK- 
OwELiE,  adv.  Weekly,  every  week,  S.B. 

''  That  thair  be  wokly  thre  market  dais  for  selling 
of  breid  within  the  saidtoune  [[Edinburgh]  ;  that  is 
to  say,  Monanday,  Wednisday,  and  Friday  owkUe" 
Acts  Ja.  V.1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  378.  V.Oulk. 
OUNCE-LAND,  s,    A  denomination  of  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  land,  in  the  Orkney  islands. 
"  The  lands  in  Orkney  had  been  early  divided 
into  ure  or  ounce  lands,  and  each  ounce-land  into 
eighteen-penny  lands,  and  penny-lands  again  into 
four-merk  or  farthing-lands,  corresponding  to  the 
feu-money  paid  at  that  time.     Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p. 
31.     V.  Ure,  s.  a  denomination  of  land,  &c. 
OUNCLE-WEIGHTS,  *.  pi.     «  The  weights 
used  about  farm-houses ; — generally  sea-stones 
of  various  sizes,  regulated  to  some  standard.'" 
Gall.  Encyd. 
OVNE,  s.    An  oven ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
OUNKIN,  adi.    Strangie,  uncommon,  Orkn. 
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Isl.  okunn-r,  ignotus ;  but  more  accommoditted  t& 
the  form  of  Onkent,  S. 

OUPHALLIDAY,  s.     V.  Uphalieday. 

To  OUPTENE,  ».  a.    To  obtain.    V.  Optenk. 

To  OUR,  OoRE,  v.a.  To  overawcj  to  cow.  Loth. 

The  only  sense  in  which  I  find  A.S.  ufor^n  used 
is,  differre ;  to  delay^  to  postpone ;  q.  to  let  the  time 
pass  by  or  over;  from  qfer,  ufer,  ov*. 
OURACH,  OoRACH,  s.    The  name  given  to  pou 

tatoes,  Shetl.    "  It^s  terrible  I  can  get  nae  itnei' 

meat  sep  [except]  da  wari*y  gad  [fish  from  sea- 

ware\  and  de  watery  ourach,^ 

As  Isl.  ur  denotes  rain^  fancy  might  trace  a  resem- 
blance, because  this  root  is  viewed  as  watery.  But  as 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  inhabitants  of  Shetland 
had  any  northern  name  for  this  root^  which  was  quite 
unknown  to  them  till  of  late  years,  it  seems  probable 
that,  when  it  was  first  introduced,  they  would  give 
it  the  name  of  some  plant  or  root  to  which  it  had  a 
real  or  supposed  resemblance.  As,  In  some  parts  of 
Sweden,  die  Meadow  eow-wheat,  or  Melampyrum 
pratense,  is  called  Orro-grot,  (Linn.  Flor.  Suec. 
No.  548),  the  seeds  of  which  the  swroe  carefully 
seek,  digging  up  the  moss  for  it,  perhaps  the  Shet- 
landers,  knowing  this  name,  might  transfer  it  to  the 
potatoe. 

OURBACE,  s.  A  cow,  which,  though  she  has 
received  the  bull,  has  not  had  a  calf  when  three 
years  old,  Stirlings. ;  q.  Over-back. 

OURCOME,  OVERCOME,  *.     The  overplus,  S.l 

Add; 

"  The  ourcome  of  thre  pesis  of  clayth ;"    Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  I6. 

OURCOME,  O'ebcome,  s.  The  chorus  of  a 
song,  S. ;  also  Ourtum.     V.  O^ertctrk. 

To  OUREPUT,  V.  a.  To  recover  from,  to  get 
the  better  of;  applied  to  disease  or  evil.  Loth. 

OURFATN.  At  ike  ourfaHn,  about  to  be  deli- 
vered, near  the  time  of  childbirth,  S. 

To  OURGAE,  OuROANG.l  Insert^  as  sense 

4.  To  overpower ;  as  with  labour,  or  as  expressing 
great  fatigue.  **  She's  quite  ourgane  vrV  wark,**  S. 

Belg.  overgaan,  part.  pa.  Overtired  with  going  ; 
Sewel. 

5.  To  pass,  to  elapse.  It  is  often  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing form ;  ^*  There's  nae  time  oargane^ 
i.  e.  no  time  has  yet  been  lost ;  it  is  still  soon 
enough,  S. 

OuRGAUN  RAPES,  '^  rapes  put  over  stacks  to  hold 

down  the  thatch  '^  Gall.  Encycl. 
OURGANG,  s.  1.  The  right  of  first  gfAngwcr 

a  water  in  fishing. 

*i  We — had  the  first  ourstang  of  the  said  fisching. 
— tn  our  outgang  and  mahng  of  the  said  water ;  & 
fischeyt  the  samyn,  intrusand  thame  selfis  thairin.*^ 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 560,  V.  24. 

A.S.  qfereang^an,  Teut.  ouerga-^n,  transire;  oiMr« 
ganck  transitus ;  Sw.  oefwergang,  passage. 
%  Extent.     ^^  The  ourgang  &  boundb  of  the 

toun ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  OURHARL,  v.  a.    To  overcome.]  Add; 

It  is  also  written  overharL 

^'  The  lord  Home— conveined— -the  most  pairt  of 
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the  nobilitie,  at  Edinburgh,  schewand  to  thame  that 
the  realme  was  evill  guidit  and  overharUd  be  my  lord 
Angus  and  his  men  on  the  ane  pairt,  and  be  my  lord 
Arrane  on  the  other  pairt,  stry  veand  daylie  for  the 
auctoritie."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  298.  Overkaled, 
Ed.  1728,  p.  122. 

Here  it  evidently  conveys  the  idea  of  being  over- 
ran, or  oppressed  by  perpetual  depredations. 

2.  To  handle,  to  treat  of,  to  relate. 

-—Expert  and  weill  preuit 
Thay  war  in  the  Est  warld. 
As  is  heir  breuly  ourharld. 

Colkelbie  Sow.JB.  1.  v.  S6S. 

3.  To  treat  with  severity,  to  criticize  with  acri- 
mony ;  synon.  to  bring  o'er  the  coals. 

''  Thair  breadwinner,  thair  honor,  thair  estima* 
tioun,  all  was  goan  [gone^  giff  Aristotle  should  be 
so  owirharUd  in  the  heiring  of  thair  schollars."   Mel« 
ville's  Diary,  Life  A.  Melville,  i.  258. 
OURHEID,  adv.     Without  distinction. 

**  Prissit  Qvalued]  to  xij  d.  ourheid"   Aberd.  Reg. 

V.   OUERHCDE. 

To  OURH  YE,  OvERHYE,  v.  a.     To  overtake.] 

Jdd; 

*'Monseour  Tillibatie — followed  verrie  ferclie  ef- 
ter  thair  enemies,  andcverktfedthame  at  Linlithgow." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  307.     V.  Overhigh. 
OURLAY,  OwaKLAY,  s.     A  cravat,  S.]  Jdd; 

^*  Haste  home,  in  good  sooth !  haste  home,  and  lose 
the  best  chance  of  getting  a  new  rokelay  and  oivreiay 
that  I  have  had  these  ten  years?"  The  Pirate,  i.  183. 
To  OURLAY,  V.  a.     To  belabour,  to  drub,  to 

"beat  severely,  Aberd. 

The  term  seems  to  have  been  originally  applied  to 
a  person  laid  flat  under  his  antagonist;  Teut.  ouer" 
leggk^ent  superponere. 
OURLAY,  8.   A  kind  of  hem,  in  which  one  part 

of  the  cloth  is  folded,  or  laid  over  the  other,  S. 
Fr.  ourlet,  id.,  ourUer  to  hem. 
To  OuKLAY,  V.  a.     To  sew  in  this  manner,  S. 
OURLEAT,  O'krleet,  s.     Something  that  is 

lapped,  laid^  or  folded  over  another  thing ;  Loth. 
OURMAN,  OuRisMAN,  s.  An  arbiter.  V.  Overs- 

MAN. 

OURSHOT,  Overshot,  *.    The  overplus,  S. ; 

synon.  (Tercome. 

Su.G.  oeftverskott,  residuum,  vel  quod  numerum 
definitumtransgreditur;  from  oe/irer  over,  and  skiut-a 
trudere.     V.  Ihre>  vo.  Skiuta,  trudere,  sense  ill. 
OURTURN,  *.    Ourtum  of  a  smi^y  that  part  of 

it  which  is  repeated,  or  sung  in  cliorus,  S. 
OUR.WEEKIT,  O'er-weekit,  part.  ad;.    1. 

He,  who  has  staid  in  a  place  longer  than  was 

intended,  is  said  to  have  our-weehit  himself, 

especially  if  he  has  not  returned  in  the  same 

week  in  which  he  went,  Teviptd. 
2.  Butcher  meat,  too  long  kept  in  the  market,  is 

called  our-weehit  meat^  and  sold  at  a  lower  price, 

ibid. 

This  word  is  viewed  as  formed  from  over  and  week, 
q.  passing  the  limits  of  one  week. 
OURWOMAN,  ».  A  female  chosen  to  give  the 

casting  voice  in  a  cause  in  which  arbiters  may 

be  equally  divided.     V.  Odwoman. 
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This  term  is  used  only  by  old  people. 
OUSE,  OwsE,  8.  An  ox,  Banffs.,  Aberd.,  Meams. 
— Seldom  hae  I  felt  the  loss 
O'  gloyd  or  cow,  ouse,  goat  or  yowe. 

Taylor's  S,  Poems,  p.  42. 
"  To  a  man  gaun  to  fell  an  ouse  wha  had  drawn 
in  his  plough  mony  a  year. 

O  man,  thou  sure  ungratefu'  art-*- 
Gin  your  hard  heart  can  fell  that  ouse, 
A  harmless  beast,  and  bom  for  toil." 

Ibid.  p.  82. 
This  nearly  resembles  the  most  ancient  form  of  the 
word ;  Moes.G.  auhs,  Alem.  ohso,  osse,  Belg.  osse.  V. 

pi.  OUSEN. 

OussEK-Bow,  8.  A  piece  of  curved  wood  put  round 

the  necks  of  oxen,  as  a  sort  of  collar,  to  which 

the  draught  is  fixed;  now  rarely  used,  Teviotd. 
Teut  Soghe  arcus ;  from  the  u>rm. 
OwssEN-sTAW,  8.     The  ox-stall,  S. 

She  sought  it  in  the  otvssen^slarv,  &c. 

HercTs  Coll.  ii.  146. 
OUSTER,  8.     The  arm-pit,  Renfrews. ;  corr. 

from  Oxter,  q.  v. 
•  OUT,  prep.   This  is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  the 

same  with  E.  alongst.   **  Out  the  road,^  along 

the  road,  S.B. 
OdT,  adv.    To  Gae  outy  to  appear  in  arms,  to  rise 

in  rebellion,  S.     V,  Gae  out. 
To  Out,  v.  a.  Totell  or  divulge  a  secret,  Ettr.  For. 

The  V.  as  thus  used,  does  not  correspond  with  A.S. 
ut'ian,  which  merely  signifies  to  eject.  But  it  is  strict* 
ly  analogous  to  Teut  wt-er  eloqui^  enuntiare,  publi- 
care,  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with  £.  utter. 
To  Out,  v.  n.     To  issue,  to  go  forth. 

In  sundre  with  that  dusche  it  brak. 
The  men  than  ontt  in  full  gret  hy. 

Barbour,  xvii.  699.  MS. 

Formed  obliquely  from  A.S.  ut*ian  expellere^  £. 
to  out. 
OuT-ABouT,  adf,   (hU-about  roarky  work  done  out 

of  doors,  S. 

''  An'  though  she  canna  just  bear  to  do  out^about 
wark  wi'  the  lave  o'  the  lasses,  yet  she's  very  diligent 
at  her  wheel."     Glenfergus,  ii.  155. 

OUT-AJT-OUT,  adv.  Completely,  entirely;  as, 
^^  He  drank  the  glass  out-an^^out  ;'**  ^'  He^s  out- 
arC'Out  a  perfect  squeef,^  Clydes. 

OUT-BE ARING,  part.  adj.  Blustering,  buUy- 
ing,  Aberd, 

OUTBY,  adv.  Abroad,  not  in  the  house.]  Add; 
*'  A'  gangs  wrang  when  the  Master's  out  bye;  bat 
111  take  care  o'  your  cattle  mysell."  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  L  1 73. 
2.  Out  from,  at  some  distance.]  Add; 

**  And  di V  ye  think— that  my  man  and  my  sons  are 
to  gae  to  the  sea  in  weather  like  yestreen  and  the  day 
—sic  a  sea  as  it's  yet  outbye — and  get  naething  for 
their  fish,  and  be  misca'd  into  the  bargain  ?"  Anti- 
quary, i.  252. 

'*  The  very  pick-maws  and  solan-geese  out  by  yon- 
der at  the  Bass  hae  ten  times  their  sense."  Bride  of 
Lammermoor^  ii.  283. 

OuT-BY,  adf.  1.  Opposed  to  that  which  is  do- 
mestic ;  as,    ^*  otU-Oy  wark,^   the  work  that  is 
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carried  on  out  of  doors ;  applied  especially  to 

agricultural  labour,  S. 
2.  Remote  or  sequestered.    Thus  it  is  applied  to 

those  parts  of  a  farm  that  are  more  remote  from 

the  steading,  S. 

*'  Harry  and  I  hae  been  to  gather  what  was  on  the 
ouUhye  land,  and  there's  scarce  a  cloot  lefl."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  i.  195« 

OUT-BL  AWING,  s.  Denunciation  of  a  rebel. 
"  Incontinent  efter  the  out  blowing  Schir  George 
&  Schir  William  tuke  away  Schir  Jhone  Fosteris 
gudis,  that  is  to  say  schepe  &  nolt."  Addic.  of  Scot- 
tis  Comiklis,  p.  5,  6.     V.  To  Blaw  out  on  one. 

OUT-BREAKER,  s.    An  open  transgressor  of 

the  law. 

"  Some  slight  loon^  fojlowers  of  the  Clanchattin, 
were  execute ;  but  the  principal  outhreakers  and  ma- 
lefactors were  spared  and  never  troubled."  Spal- 
ding's Troubles,  i.  56. 

Teut.  fvibrek-en,  Dan.  udhrekJc'C,  erumpere;  whence 
udbrehiing,  the  breaking  out. 
OUTC  A\  s.  1.  A  place  convenient  for  pasture,  to 

which  cattle  are  caw*d  or  driven  auty  Dximfr. ; 

**A  small  inclosure  to  drive  housed  eattle  a  while 

of  the  day  to ;'"  Gall.  Encycl. 

2.  "  A  wedxling  feast  given  by  a  master  to  a  fa- 
vourite servant."    Ibid. 

OUTCOMING,  i.    1.  Egress,  S. 

'^  Heere,  the  leader  is  the  beest  of  the  bottomlesse 

Eit,  which  was  opened  for  his  outcomming,  as  were  the 
eauens  for  the  others,  and  his  hosts  are  all  earthly." 
Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  20?. 

3.  Publication. 

"  Whatsoever  might  have  been  dene  at;  the  first 
outcomming  thereof,  yet  now  when  it  was  stale,  and 
the  author  departed  this  life,  any  particular  answer 
should  appeare  vntimous."  Forbes's  Defence,  Ded. 
A.  3  a. 

OUT-DIGHTINGS,  *.  p?.  The  refuse  of  grain, 
Roxb. ;  synon.  with  Dightings.  V.  Dicht,  v. 

OUTDRAUCHT,  s.     Synon.  with  Extract. 

— ''  That  my  lord  gouernour  in  faice  of  parlia* 
ment  grantit  that  he  geve  express  commande  to  him 
to  gif  furth  the  extracte  and  outdrauckt  of  all  proces 
of  forfaltoure  concerning  the  erle  of  Anguiss,"  (cc. 
Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  415. 

"  The  extract  or  out^draucht  of  the  chekkar  roll  is 
of  ane  Schiref's  compt,  maid  in  the  chekkar, — ^makis 
sufficient  faith."  A.  1547,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  $6S. 

A.S.  ut^^drag-an,  extrahere^  educere;  Teut  wt* 
draeg^en  efferre. 
OUTFALL,  s.     A  sally. 

'^  The  first  night,  the  Major  made  an  out'faU,  ^here 
having  bravely  shdwen  their  courage,  and  resolution, 
returned  againe  without  great  losse."     Monro's  Ex- 
ped.  p.  1 1. 
OuTFALLiNG,  *.     The  Same  with  Outfall. 

'*  Private  men's  outfallings  and  broils  are  ques* 
tipned  as  national  quarrels."     Spalding,  i.  188. 

OUTFANGTHIEFE,  s.  1.  A  riffht,  belong- 
ing to  a  feudal  lord,  to  try  a  thief  who  is  his 
own  vassal,  although  taken  mth  theJaTiffmih' 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  another. 
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S.  Extended  to  the  person  thus  taken. 

"  Oui.;fangihiefe  is  ane  forain  thiefe,  quha  cusnis 
fra  an  vther  man's  lande  or  jurisdiction,  and  is  taken 
and  apprehended  within  the  lands  perteinand  to  him 
quha  is  infeft  with  the  like  liberty."  Skene  Verb. 
Sign.  vo.  Infangihefe. 

This  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  secondary  and  im- 
proper sense  of  the  word.     V.  Infangthefe. 
OUTFIT,  8.     1.  The  act  of  fitting  out,  applied 

indiscriminately  to  persons  and  tilings,  S. 
%  The  expense  of  fitting  out,  S. 
OUTFORTH,  adv.     Apparently,  henceforth, 

in  continuation,  onwards. 

"  And  forthir  out  forth  that  the  said  princesse  had 
full  declaracione  and  varry  witting  of  trouth  and 
leaute  that  was  and  is  in  the  forsaid  Schir  Alexan- 
der l^of  Leuingston]]  and  all  the  vthir  personis  for- 
writtin,"  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1439,  Acts  Ed.  1814, 
p.  54. 
OUTLAY,*.     Expenditure.]  Add; 

*'  Some  gentlemen — I  was  ass  enough  to  be  one 
—took  small  shares  in  the  concern,  and  Sir  Arthur 
himself  made  great  outlay."     Antiquary,  i.  291. 

OUTGAIN,  s.  The  entertainment  given  to  a 
bride  in  her  father''s  or  master's  house,  before 
she  sets  out  to  that  of  the  bridegroom,  S. 

OtTTGAiN,  part.  adj.  Removing ;  as,  "  the  out- 
ffam  tenant,^  he  who  leaves  a  farm  or  house,  S. 

OUTGAIT,  s.     1.  A  way  for  egress,]  Jdd; 

3.  Ostentatious  display,  Ayrs. 

*    ''  She  was  a  fine  leddy — ^maybe  a  wee  that  dressy 

and  fond  o'  outgait."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  259. 
"  Owfe  gate.  Exitus."     Prompt  Parv. 

OUTGANE,^ar^.  j^a.  Elapsed,  expired.]  Add; 
A.S.  ut'gan  signifies  exire,  egredi.  Teut.  tvt'gaen, 

however,  occurs  precisely  in  the  sense  of  our  term ; 

desinere,  finiri. 

OUTGANGING,  s.    The  act  of  going  out  of 
doors,  S. 
"  Is  Peggy  no  come  back  ?'  said  the  miller ;  '  I 

dinna  like  ouigangings  at  night.     If  it's  ony  decent 

acquaintance,  Peggy  kens  she's  welcome  to  bring 

them  in."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  208. 

OUTGIE,  s.  Expenditure,  S. ;  synon.  Outlay. 
Teut.  fvigheue,  expensae,  expensum. 

OUTGOING,  part. pn.     Removing;    used  in 
the  same  sense  with  Outgdifi,  which  is  the  pro- 
per form. 
''  All  matters  in  dispute  should  be  settled,  not  be* 

tween  the  outgoing  and  incoming  tenant,  but  between 

the  farmer  and  the  proprietor."  Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth, 

p.  62. 

OUTHERANS,  adi;.  Either,Lanark5,  V.Othie. 

OUTHERY,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  cattle,  when 
from  theirleanness^  roughness  of  skin, and  length 
of  hair,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  in  a  thriv- 
ing state,  Berwicks. 

OUTHORNE,  8.  The  horn  blown  for  summon- 
ing, &c.]  Add; 

I  can  scarcely  view  the  coincidence  between  this 
term  and  the  C.B.  name  for  a  trumpet  as  merely  ae- 
Qidental.  This  is  udgorn  ;  whicli  Owen  resolves  in- 
to ud  high,  loud,  shrill,  and  cprn  a  horn.     It  is  ^Iso 
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written  uigorn  ;  ulh  being  expl.  *'  extended  or  ouU" 

Lhuyd  writes  ytgorn, 

OUTHOUNDER,  *.     An  inciter,  one  who  sets 

another  on  to  some  piece  of  business. 
"  It  is  vehementiy  suspected  that  the  Gordons  w^re 
the  <m/Aoiiiii/erj  of  these  highlandmen^  of  very  malice 
against  Frendraught  for  the  fire  aforesaid."     Spal* 
dtng,  i.  32.     V.  Hounder-out. 
OUTHOUSE,  *.     An  office-house  of  any  kind, 

attached  to  a  dwelling-house,  S.]  Add; 
Su.G.  uihtts,  bovile,  granarium^  &c.  quae  separatim 
etaliquo  intervallo  ab  ipsisaedibuscondi  solent;  Ihre. 
OUTING,  Outin\  J.  1  .Tbeect  of  going  abroad; 

a  pretence  for  leaving  the  house ;  as,  ^^  She^s  an 

idle  quean,  she'll  do  any  thing  for  an  outing  i'* 

Loth. 
%  A  collection  of  people,  of  different  sexes,  met 

for  amusement,  Clydes. 
OUTISH,  adj,  Beauish,  shewy  ;  and  at  the  same 

time  fond  of  going  to  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, Clydes. ;  frotn  Out^  adv.  q.  '^  wishing  to 

shew  one'*s  self  abroad.^     V.  Outtiiu 
To  OUTLABOUR,  v.  a.     To  exhaust  by  too 

much  tillage,  Aberd. 
OUTLAYED,  Outlaid,  oor/.  pa.    £xpendec(> 

given  out  of  the  purse,  S. 
''  In  building  farm-houses^  it  is  the  prevailing  prac- 
tice that  the  proprietor  pays  ail  the  outlawed  money 
for  materials  and  wages  of  workmen ;  the  tenant 
performing  the  carriages^  and  becoming  bound  to 
uphold  the  houses  during  his  tack."  Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  38.  V.  Outlay. 
OUTLAN,  OuTLiN,  s.    An  alien ;  as,  "  She 

treats  him  like  an  outlan  ;^  or,  He^s  used  like 

a  mere  otdlan  about  the  house  ;^  Ang.  Outlin^ 

Fife.^ 
Blyid  Jamie>  a  youdlin  like  a  fir  in  its  blossom, 

Sair  sabbit  his  totigue,  a  tear  fill'd  his  ee, 
Ane  outlin  tae  what  was  ay  wringin'  his  bosom. 
Till  Jenny's  wee  flittin'  gaed  down  the  green 
lee.  M.S.  Poem, 

Evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  O.E.  outland' 
M,  Isl.  vllend'T,  peregrinus>  Su.G.  ullaenning,  Dan« 
Mdlaending,  id. ;  from  ut  extra,  and  land  terra. 
bUTLER,  s.    An  animal  that  is  not  housed  in 

winter,  S. ;  Gl.  Sibb. 

"  Ouilers,  cattle  which  are  wtntered  in  the  fields;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 
OUTLETTING,  s.     Emanation  *,  applied  to 

the  operations  of  divine  grace,  S. 

"  Here  is  a  great  wonder,  that  ever  such  an  tm* 
mitable  generation  should  have  so  many  precious 
mtUettings  of  the  Lord  towards  them."  Kin^s  Sermw 
p.  30.     V.  Society  Contendings. 

OUTLOOK,  s.  A  prospect,  the  view  that  a  per^. 

son  has  before  him ;  as,  ^*  I  hae  but  a  dark  out*- 

look  for  this  Warld,'*  S. ;  aynon.  To-look,  To* 

luik,  q.  V. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  this  word  in  Johns.  Dic^i 
tionary ;  but  in  another  sense,  as  denoting  ''  vigi- 
lance, foresight"     The  word  is  analogous  to  Belg. 
uyl-zist,  and  Sw.  ntsikt,  id.  q.  otitsight. 
OUILORDSCHIP,  8.    A  property  or  superis. 
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ority  of  lands  lying  tckhout  the  jurisdiction  of 

a  boroughs 

"  And  als  that  na  indwellar  within  burgh  purches 
ony  outlordschip  or  maisterschip  to  landwart,  to  rout 
nor  ryde,  to  play  at  bar,  or  ony  vtherway  in  the  op- 
pressioun  of  his  neichtbour,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491, 
c.  57,  Ed.  1566. 

OUTMAIST,  adj.  Outermost,  Aberd.  Ueg. 
OUT  ON,  adv.  Hereafter,  by  and  by.  Shell. 
OUTOUR,  OuTowBK,  adv.     %.  Out  from  any 

place.]  Add; 

'*  To  stand  outower,  to  stand  completely  without 
the  inclosure,  house,"  &c.  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818, 
p.  327. 

G.  Andr.  renders  Isl.  ut  i(fer  ultra,  extra>  febttror* 
sum,  foras ;  Lex.  p.  259. 
8.  Quite  over ;  as,  ^^  to  fling  a  stane  otUower  the 

waw,''  S.     Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  327. 
OUTPASSAGE,  *.     Outgate. 

"  Seing  all  his  slichtis  intercludit,  bot  ony  outpas* 
Mge,  he  tuke  purpois  to  invaid  the  Romania  with 

3»en  weris."    BeUend.  T.  Liv.  p.  114. 
UTPASSING,  *.     Exit,  exportation. 

"  Anent  the  inbringing  of  bulyeoune,"^and  of  the 
outpasfing  thairof  of  the  realme,  that  the  statutis  and 
actis  maid  tharupoune  of  befoir  be  kepit."  Acts  Ja« 
IV.  1496,  Ed.  1814,  p.  238. 
To  OUT-PUT,  V.  a.  A  term  used  to  denote  die 

providing  of  soldiers  by  particular  persons  or 

districts. 

''  The  saids  out-pUtert  shall  be  obliged  to  make  vp 
their  number,  by  out^puUing  of  men  in  their  places." 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  98. 

-— '^  They  shall  be  obliged  to  make  up  their  num* 
ber  by  outpuUing  of  men  in  their  places,  sufficiently 
provided  in  arms  and  other  necessaries^  upon  their 
own  ezpencea"     Spalding,  i.  274. 
OuTPUTTER,  9.     One  who  sends  out  t)r  supplies; 

Uffed  in  relation  to  armed  men. 

''  If  it  shall  come  to  knowledge  who  hath  or  shall 
outrigg  soldiers,  horse  or  foot,  that  those  outrigged 
by  them  are  disbanded  or  fled  frae  their  colours,  the 
said  outputtert  of  them  shall  be  obliged  to  search  for 
and  apprehend  the  saids  fugitives  through  the  haill 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  where  they  dwell,  or  put 
them  from  their  bounds."  Id.  ibid. 
To  OUT-PUT,  V.  a.    To  eject,  to  throw  out  of 

any  place  or  office. 

^  To  imput  &  outputethie  tennentis."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1563,  V.  25. 

"  It  salbe  lesum  to  the  said  Mr.  cunyheour  to  im- 
putt  and  ouiputt  forgearis,  prenttaris,"  &c  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1 593.     V .  Imput,  v. 

"  They  go  on,  they  middle  With  the  Cinque  Ports, 
in  put  and  ohI  put  governors  at  their  pleasure,  due 
only  to  his  mtgesty  before."    Spalding,  ii.  5. 
OuTPUTTiNG^  8.  The  act  of  ejecting  another  fiom 

possession  of  any  place  or  property. 

''  The  lordis  decrettis— that  Johnne  Demst^^  of 
Carraldstone — did  wrang  in  the  executioune  &  out* 
putting  of  Johnne  Guthre  burges  of  Brediin,  out  of 
the  tack  &  maling  of  the  landis  of  PetpoWokis,  with 
the  pertinentis.  Hand  in  the  lordschip  of  Brechin." 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1494f,  p.  194. 
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OUTPUTTAR,  s.  One  who  passes ;  used  in 
regard  to  counterfeit  coin. 
^'  Bot  the  personis  quhatsumeuir^  with  quhome 
thay  salbe  found  tharefter  vnmarkit^  salbe  persewit 
and  pvnissit  as  wilful!  outputtaris  and  changearis  of 
fals  and  corrupt  money."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1574^  Ed. 
1814,  p.  93, 

OuTPUTTiNG,  *.     Tlie  act  of  passing ;  also  used 
in  regard  to  counterfeit  money. 
''  That  the  said  Thomas  Roresoune—has  commit- 
tit — treassoune — in  his— forgeing— of  our  gouerane 
lordis  money, — and  for  his  treassonable  outputfing 
thairof  amongis  our  souerane  lordis  liegis/'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  Vr.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  206. 
OUTPUTTER,  s.     An  instigator,  or  perhaps 
an  employer. 

"  Sir  Robert  Gordon— wes  blamed  by  the  Earle  of 
Catteynes  for  this  accidental!  slaughter,  as  an  ou/- 
putter  of  the  rest  to  tliat  effect"  Gordon's  Hist 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  31 7. 

To  OUTQUITE,  v.  a.  To  free  a  subiect  from 
adjudication,  by  full  payment  of  the  debt  lying 
on  it. 

"  Gifony  man's  landis  be  wodset,  be  may  auiquiie 
and  redeme  the  samin  quhen  he  pleisis,  except  the 
redemptioun  be  suspendit  to  ane  certain  term."  Bal* 
four's  Pract  p.  445. 

Su.G.  quiiUa  proprie  notat  a  debito  solutum  pro- 
nuntiare ;  Ihre.  Our  v.  denotes  the  act  of  payment 
which  necessarily  precedes  a  legal  acquittance.  The 
participle  prefixed  is  evidently  intensive,  as  signify- 
ing the  completeness  of  payment  QuU  both  as  a  #• 
and  a  v.  is  used  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe; 
and  seems  most  naturally  deduced  from  L.B.  quiel' 
us,  free  from  any  legal  claim.  Whence  QjuUe^claim, 
L.B.  quiet^um  clam^are. 

OuT-QuiTiKG,  OuTQUYTTiNG,  ^.  The  actof  free- 
ing from  any  incumbrance  by  payment  of  debt. 
*'  In  the  actioune  and  causs  of  summondis— tuich- 
ing  the  gevin  oure  of  ane  annuel  of  viii  merkis  of 
the  landis  of  Inuerychty,  and  resaving  of  the  soume 
of  mone  fra  the  saide  Johne  of  Camcorss  for  out  quit^ 
ing  of  the  saide  annuel,"  &c  Act  Audit  A.  1 466,  p.  4. 
It  is  conjoined  with  redeming, 
"  In  the  accioune— -for  detencioun  of  foure  skore 
of  merkis  of  the  soume  of  xij  skore  of  merkis,  per- 
tening  to  thaim, — for  the  redeming  &  out  quytting  of 
the  landis  of  the  toune  of  Handwik,  redemit  &  quit^ 
out  be  Dauid  Ogilby  of  that  like  fra  the  said  James, 
quhilk  he  haid  in  wedset,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  96. 
To  OUTRAY,  V.  a.     To  treat  outrageously. 
Yone  man  that  thow  wira^fdy 
Is  not  sa  simpill  as  he  said. 

BauJ  Coibfcar,  B.  iij.  a. 
The  v.  ouiray  occurs  in  O.E.  in  a  similar  sense*. 
<'  I  outray  a  persone,  (Lydgate)  I  do  some  outrage 
or  extreme  hurt  to  hym.     Je  oultrage."     Pa]sgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  311,  b. 

Outraie,  Chaucer,  to  be  outrageous. 
Outray,  s.     Outrage. 

For  anger  of  that  ouiray  that  he  had  thair  tane» 
He  callit  on  Gylian^  his  wy fcj  Ga  take  him  be  the 

hand. 
And  gang  agane  to  the  buird 

Ratif  CMyeaVi  A.  iiij,  a. 
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To  OUTRED,  v.a.  1.  To  disentangle,  to  extri- 
cate.]  Add; 
Sw.  ulred-a,  to  extricate. 

2.  To  finish  any  business.]  Add ; 

**  God  of  his  infinit  gudnes  moue  your  hienes 
hairt  not  onlie  to  tak  on  this  godlie  interpryse,  bot 
also  to  ouired  the  same  to  the  veilfare  of  your  M. 
realme,  to  the  glorie  of  the  eternal  God,"  &c.  Nicol 
Burne's  Disputation,  Epist  Dedic. 

3.  To  clear  from  incumbrances,  to  free  oner's  self 
from  any  pecuniary  obligaUons,  by  a  complete 
settlement  of  accounts,  S. 

**  Attour  it  is  ordanit,  that  gif  ony  man  hes  maid 
ony  obligatiounis,  or  contractis,  sen  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, or  lent,  or  bocht,  or  sauld,  sen  the  said  tyme, 
thay  sal!  pay  with  sic  lyke  money  and  sic  lyke  var< 
lew,  as  it  had  cours  in  the  tyme,  quhen  thay  maid 
thair  contract,  borrowit  or  lent,  bocht  or  sauld.  And 
this  priuilege  till  indure  to  thame  quhill  the  feist  of 
Lambmes  nix  tecum,  and  na  langar  for  thair  pay- 
ment, and  to  mtredihaii  self."  Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1467, 
c.  29.  Ed.  1566. 

4.  To  release  what  has  been  pledged ;  "  To  ou^ 
red  his  gowne  lyand  in  wecl  ;'*  Aberd.  Reg. 

*'  The  whilk  sum,  by  the  special  blessing  of  God 
in  the  tythings,  I  might  easily  have  ou/rec?,— if  the 
boarding  of  my  foresaids  fellow  labourer  &  school- 
master had  not  been  upon  me."     Melvill's  MS.  p.  5. 

5.  To  fit  out ;  applied  to  marine  affairs. 

— ''  George  Eril  Merschell  vpoun  the  suddane  be- 
ing commandit  be  his  hienes  to  wictuall  and  mired 
the  schippis  quhilkis  furit  his  maiesties  ambassadoris 
direct  to  Denmark,  for  contracting  and  completing 
of  his  hienes  mariage.  It  behuvit  him  to  tak  tua 
thousand  sex  hundreth  and  fyve  merkis  vpoun  the 
reddiest  of  his  landis  and  heretage,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  541. 

Sw.  vtred-a  ei  skepp,  **  to  fit  out  a  ship ;"  Wideg^ 
Red^  parare,  to  make  ready.     Dan.  udred-^  et  sktb, 
^'  to  arm,  to  equip,  to  fit  out  a  ship ;"  Wolff. 
OuTREO,  OuTREDOiKG,  9,     8.  Settlement,  clear- 
ance, discharge  in  reg-ard  to  pecuniary  matters. 

''  That  Patrik  Liel — sal  pay  to  James  of  Drum- 
mond  the  soume  of  five  Rens  guldennis— for  the 
Of//r^  of  his  parte  of  his  ship  callit  the  Mar4  of 
Dunde."     Act.  Audit  A.  1491,  p.  154,  155. 

— '*  For  the  persute  of  the  quhilk  sovme  my  lord 
has — ^maid  gret  expensis  8t  coistis  to  the  availe  of  p 
crownis,  &  mar ;  notwithstanding  as  yit  he  has  got- 
tine  na  payment  nor  ouired"  Act.  Dom.  Cone,  A. 
149 1,  p.  205. 

"  It  was  allegiit  be  the  said  James  that  the  said 
Johne  lord  Maxwell  aucht  to  persew  the  executoris 
of  his  said  vmquhile  faider  for  the  said  soume,  be-% 
causs  his  executoris  hes  gudis  aneuch  for  the  outredm. 
ding  of  his  dettis."  Act  Doso.  Cone.  A*.  1488,  p.  103. 
4^  The  act  of  fitting  out  a  ship. 

**  It  behuvit  him  to  tak  tua  thowsand  merkis  up- 
oun  the  reddiest  of  his  landis, — for  the  quhilk  he 
hes  part  proffite  [^interest]]  con^inuallie  sen  the  ouU 
red  of  the  saidis  schippis/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  541. 
OUT-RED,  s.     An  inaccurate  orthography  for 

OtU-raidy  a  military  expedition. 
^'  He^-leapt  oi;t>  axid  made  sundry  out-j^eds  against 
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the  king."    Scot's  Staggering  State^  p.  1 58,  V.  Leap 

OUT. 

To  OUTREIK,  OuTREicK,  v.  a.      To  fit  out. 

Ouireicket^  part  pa.    Equipped,  q.  rigged  out. 

— '^  Considering  how  necessare  it  is  for  the— man- 
teynance  of  the  armies  liftit  and  to  be  vpliftit  and 
outreicket  both  by  sea  and  land/'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  809. 

'*  You  see  after  his  resiurection  how  one  preach- 
ing of  Peters  draws  three  thousand  after  Christy  and 
many  of  the  people  of  the  Lord,  that  seemed  to  be 
very  far  behind,  gat  a  new  stock  and  a  new  outreik" 
ing"  Mich.  Bruce's  Lect.  p.  21.  V.  Reik  out. 
OuTREiKE,  OuTREiKiNG,  8.  Outfit,  q. rigging  out. 

"  That  there  be  a  moneths  pay  advanced  for  their 
outreike  and  furniaheing  their  horses."    Acts  Cha.  L 
Ed.  1814,  VI.  74. 
OuTREiKER,  8,  One  who  equips  others  for  service. 

*'  Act  in  favour  of  the  outreikers  of  horse  and  foot 
in  this  levie."     Ibid.  p.  317.  Tit 
OUTRING,  8.     A  term  used  in  curlings  S. 

'^  Outring,  a  channelstone  term,  the  reverse  of 
Inring;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
OUTRINNING,  s.     Expiration- 

"  And  this  pane  to  be  doublit  vpone  euerie  com- 
mittal efter  the  outrinning  of  the  saidis  thre  monethis 
for  the  space  of  vther  thre  monethis  thairefter."  Acts 
Mary  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  485. 

*'  And  he,  efter  the  ische  and  outrinning  of  his  tak 
and  assedatioun,  sail  bruik  and  joise  the  twa  part  of 
the  samin  landis,  until  he  be  satisfyit  for  wanting 
of  the  tierce  thairof."     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  1 1 1.     V. 

DiSSOLAT. 

A.S.  ut'fyne,  ut^rene,  effluxus,  exitus  ;  properly  de- 
noting the  efflux  of  water*  Hence  we  have  transfer- 
red it  to  the  lapse  of  time.  Sw.  Htrinn-a,  to  run  out 
OUTS  AND  INS,  the  particulars  of  a  story,  S. 
OUTSET,  8.  1.  The  commencement  of  a  jour- 
ney.] Add; 

3.  The  provision  made  for  a  child  when  going  to 
leave  the  house  of  a  parent ;  as  that  made  for 
a  daughter  at  her  marriage,  S.    Outfit^  synon. 

Teut.  rvtsett'an,  coUocare  nuptui,  dotare. 

4.  An  ostentatious  display  of  finery,  in  order  to 
recommend  one^s  self;  often  used  sarcastically ; 
as.  She  had  a  grand  ouUety  S. 

Teut.  wt-^setf  expositio. 
To  OUTSET,  V.  a.     Openly  to  display, 

*'  To  outsett  the  honor  of  this  burgh,"  &c.  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  l6. 
Outset,  part.  pa.    Set  oflP  ostentatiously,  making 

a  tawdry  display  of  finery,  S. 
OUTSET,  *.   Extension  of  cultivation  in  places 

not  taken  in  before,  Shetl. 

**  By  making  what  we  call  outsets  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, a  good  deal  of  ground  might  be  brought  under 
cultivation,  from  the  commons  or  hillopasture."  Agr. 
Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  59- 

Dan.  udsaett-er,  ampliare,  excolere ;  Teut.  wt-^et^ 
tingke,  ampliatio. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  understand  OuiseU  and  Outset, 
in  the  same  sense,  as  used  in  our  old  Acts. 

"  Cure  souerane  lord— confermis  the  charter  and 
discharge  vnderwrittin  maid  be  his  hienes  to  lohne 
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Wischart  of  that  ilk,^f  all  and  sindry  the  landis  of 
Estir  Wischart,  alias  Logy  Wischart,  with  the  come 
mylne,  multuris,  &  outsettis  tharof,  &c. — With  ten- 
entis,  tenandrijs,  and  seruiceof  fre  tenentis,  outsettis, 
muris,  mossis," &c.  Acts Ja.  V.  1 540,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p. 379. 

In  Shetl.  Outset  denotes  a  farm  composed  of  ground 
newly  taken  into  cultivation. 

"  Oiitsetts^^^itkBt  is,  new  farms,  or  grounds  for- 
merly uncultivated."   Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  41. 

This  term  might  seem  to  signify  appendages.  Teut. 
fvt'Sett^en  is  expl.  ampliare,  extendere.  It  is  singu- 
lar, that  in  the  Lat.  charter  there  is  no  Lat.  term 
used  to  express  this.^—It  is — Multuris  et  lie-outset' 
tis  earundem.-^-Liberetenentium  seruiciis,  outsettis, 
moris,  &c.  Afterwards,  Multuris  et  le  outsettis  ear- 
undem. — Liberetenentium  seruiciis,  outseitis,  moris, 
&c.     Acts,  ut  sup.  p.  380. 

— "  Terras  de  Pettie,  Brachlie  et  Stratherne,  cum 
omnibus  earundem  lie  outsettis,  pendiculis  et  perti- 
nentibus,  &c.— Terras  de  Thoumereauch  que  lie  owt^ 
sett  de  Kindrocht  existunt,"  &c.  Cart.  Jac.  Com.  de 
Murray,  ibid,  g.  555. 

OUTSHOT,  8.     A  projection,  &c.]  Add; 

"  Outshot,  any  thing  shoved  or  skat  out  of  its  place 
farther  than  it  should  be ;  a  bilge  in  a  wall."    Gall. 
Encycl. 
OUTSHOT,  8.    Pasture  lands  on  a  farm,  rough 

untilled  ground ;  as,  '^  This  has  a  great  deal 

of,  or  very  little,  outshot^  Aberd. 

OUT-S I GHT,  8.     Prospect  of  egress. 

— "  If  he  bid  thee  goe  throgh  hell,  go  throgh  it, 
close  thy  eyes,  follow  on,  howbeit  thou  knowest  no 
out'Sight :  surely  that  man  shall  get  a  blessed  issue, 
he  shall  get  a  croune. — By  the  contrary,  when  a  man 
thinks  himselfe  ouer  wise,  and  will  not  follow  on 
Gods  will,  except  he  see  a  fkire  outsigkt,  and  get 
great  reasons  wherefore  he  should  doe  this  or  that, 
^the  Lord  will  let  him  follow  his  owne  will,  and  his 
will  and  reason  will  lead  him  to  destruction."  Bol- 
lock on  1  Thes.  p.  l65. 

Teut.  fvi'sieckt  prospectus,  from  wt^si^en  prospi- 
cere,  prospectare,  speculari.  Sw.  ut~sickt  has  pre« 
cisely  the  same  signification,  from  utse,  Et  kus  som 
kor  en  vacker  utsickt,  a  house  that  commands  a  fine 
prospect ;  Wideg.  Dan.  udsigt,  id. 
QuTSiGHT  PLENISHING,  goods  wliicli  caunot  be 

reckoned  household-stuiF,  S. 

"  In  what  is  called  outsight  plenishing,  or  move- 
ables  without  doors,  the  heirship  may  be  drawn  of 
horses,  cows,  oxen ;  and  of  all  the  implements  of 
agriculture,  as  ploughs,  harrows,  carts,"  &c.  Ersk. 
Inst  B.iii.  T.  8.  §  18. 

OUT-SPOKEN,   adj.      Given  to  freedom  of 

speech.]  Add; 

**  Andrew  Pringle — is  over  free  and  out  spoken,^ 
and  cannot  take  such  pains  to  make  his  little  go  a 
great  way."    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  136. 

"  My  third  brother  used  to  say,  who  was  a  free 
ottt-spoken  lad,  captain  Bannerman  was  a  real  domi- 
nie o'  war.'^     R.  Gilhai^e,  ii.  130. 

^'  Ye  needna  let  on,  however,  what  I've  been  say- 
in'*— but  she's  no  a  guid  ane  whan  she  begins."— 
"  I've  heard  she  was  a  wee  out^spoken"  The  Smug-^ 
glers^  ii.  63. 
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OUTSTANDER,  s.  One  who  persists  in  oppos- 
ing, or  in  refusing  to  comply  with,  any  med«ure. 
'*  They — ^resolved  either  to  bring  the  marqais^  the 
burgh  of  Aberdeen  and  their  doctors  and  ministers^ 
and  all  other  outsiandersy,  to  come  in  and  subscribe 
their  covenant,  and  to  do  all  vther  obedience  will- 
ingly, otherwise  to  compel  them  by  force  of  arms  to 
do  Uie  same."     Spalding's  Troubles>  i.  121. 

^'  Lieutenant  James  Forbes — ^had  orders  from  the 
committee  of  Aberdeen — to  go  with  about  40  mus- 
keteers upon  the  laird  of  Tibberties  lands,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Seaton  of  Randistoun's  lands,  as  two  ouMand^ 
ers,  and  not  subscribers  of  the  covenant"  Ibid, 
ii.  151. 

OUTSTRAPOLOUS,  adj.  Obstreperous,  Ay rs. 
**  I  thought  I  would  have  a  hard  and  sore  time  of 
it  with  such  an  outstrapohus  people."   Annals  of  the 
Parish,  p.  13. 

OUTSUCKEN  MULTURE,  the  duty  payable 
for  grinding  at  a  miln,  by  those  who  come  vo- 
luntarily to  it.     V.  SUCKEN. 
OUTTAK,OwTAKYN, /?rfp.    Except.]  Add; 

Out  iakyn  is  also  given  as  a  s,,  and  expl.  by  Fr. 
exception  ;  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  51^  b. 
OuTTANE,  OuTETANE,  part,  pa.     Excepted. 

**  That  this  contribucioun  be  takyn  throu  al  the 
realme  of  al  malis  of  landis  &  rentis  of  haly  kirk  as 
of  temporal  lordis,  na  gudis  of  lord  is  na  burgessis 
oBtetane,  savande  the  extent  [valuation^  of  the  malis 
of  the  lordis  propir  demaynis  haldyn  in  thare  awin 
handis/'  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  L  A.  1431,  Acts  Ed.  18U, 
p.  20.     Outtane,  Ed.  1 566. 

Palsgr.  mentions  orvttake  as  a  t;>  In  the  same  sense 
outcept  was  used,  although  of  a  more  heterogeneous 
formation,  partly  from  £.  and  partly  from  Lat  '*  I 
outcept,  i.  e.  excepte.  He  is  the  strongest  man  that 
euer  I  sawe ;  I  outcept  none.*'     Ibid.  F.  31 1^  a. 

Sw.  littaga,  Dan.  uttag^e,  to  take  out. 
OUTTENTOUN,  s.  A  person  not  living  within 
a  particular  town. 

"  1 677*  Ordered,  that  nane  of  the  inhabitants  give 
or  sell,  to  outtefitouns,  any  muckmiddins^  or  foulyie." 
Ure's  Hist.  Rutherglen,  p.  69. 

A.S.  utan  extra,  and  tun  vicus. 
OUTTER,  s.    A  frequenter  of  balls  and  merry- 
meetings,  Roxb. ;  from  the  idea  of  going  much 
out,     V.  To  Gae  out,  Outing,  Outtie. 
0UT.THE-GATE,a4/.  Honest, fair,  feci  ^di; 
There  is  a  S.  Prov.  which  nearly  resembles  this 
phraseology,  *^  Out  the  high  gate  is  ay  fair  play ; 
expl.  "  Downright  honesty  is  both  best^  and  safest. 
Kelly,  p.  273. 

OUT-THROUGH,  Outthbowoh,  Outthrow^ 
prep.  1.  Through  any  object,  so  as  to  go  out 
at  tne  opposite  side ;  as,  *^  The  arrow  gaed  out* 
through  his  braidside  ;^  ^^  He  gaed  outthrough 
the  bear-lan^  ;'*  Clydes. 
^^"  That  this  act  be  publisht  and  proclamit  out 

throtvgh  this  realme,  at  all  portis  and  burrowis  of  the 

sarain,"  &c.     Act  against  Heretikes,  12  Jan.  1535. 

Keith's  Hist  p.  13. 

2.  Inthrow  and  Outthrow,  in  every  direction,  An* 
gus.     V.  Inthbow. 
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These  terms,  in  their  structure,  are  analogous  to 
other  prepositions  and  adverbs,  in  the  formation  of 
which  the  inverse  of  the  order  observed  in  £.  is  ob« 
served ;  as  Inwith,  within,  Outrvitk,  without,  8cC* 
OuTTHEow,  adv.    Thoroughly,  entirely,  S. 
Come  Scota,  thou  that  anes  upon  a  day 
Gar'd  Allan  Ramsay's  hungry  heart-strings  play 
The  merriest  sangs  that  ever  yet  were  sung ; 
Pity  anes  mair,  for  I'm  ouUhron  as  clung. 

Ros^s  Helenore,  Invocationk 
OUTTIE,  adf.     Addicted  to  company,  much 
disposed  to  go  oui^  Dunbartons.     Outlier  is 
used  as  the  comparative. 
To  OUT-TOPE,  V.  a.     To  overtop. 

**  It  is  ordinarie  for  princes  to  have  their  oune  feares 
and  jealousies,  when  one  subject  out^topes  the  rest, 
both  in  fortune  and  followers."  Memorieof  the  So^ 
mer villa,  i.  I60. 
OUT-TOWN,  s.    What  is  otherwise  called  the 

Outfield  on  a  farm,  Aberd. 
OUT-TURN,  s.    Increase,  productiveness;  ap. 
plied  to  grain,  Angus. 

*'  Wheat  will  not  have  the  out-turn  of  last  year^, 
as  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rather  thin."  Caled.'Merc. 
July  7,  J  823. 

•  OUTWARD,  od;.     Cold,  reserved,  distant  lA 
behaviour,  not  kind,  Roxb.     It  seems  opposed 
to  Innerly^  q.  v. 
Outwardness,  a.     Coldness,  distance,  unkind- 

ness,  ibid, 
OUT  WlTli,  in  a  state  of  variance  with  one,  S. 
''  But  ye  see  my  father  was  a  Jacobite,  and  aui 
with  Kenmore,  so  he  never  took  the  oaths,  and  I  ken 
not  well  how  it  was,  but — they  keepit  me  off  the 
roll."     Guy  Mann.  i.  34.     S.  011/  tvi'.     V.  In. 
OUTWITH,  adv.    1.  Out  of  doors.]  Add; 
4.  Beyond  ;  in  relation  to  time. 

''And  gif  ony  personis  raanurit  the  said  landis  of 
termes  before  or  eflir,  vtwith  the  daid  iin  yeris,  ger 
call  thaim,  &  justice  salbe  mihisterit  as  eneris."  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479^  p.  36. 
OatwiTH,  adf.     More  distant,  not  near,  S. 
An'  fesh  my  hawks  sae  fleet  6'  flicht 
To  hunt  ih  the  ofUmth  Ian*. 

Lady  Mary  0'  Cr'aignethan,  EtRm 

Mag.  July  181 9,  p.  526. 

OUTWITTINS,  OuTwiTTENs,  adv.   Without 

the  knowledge  of;  as,  "  outzviUens  6^  my  dadi. 

die,***  my  father  not  knowing  it,  Banffs.,  Ayrsi 

And  sae  I  thought  upon  a  wile 

Outtvittens  of  my  daddy^ 
To  fee  mysell  to  a  lowland  laird, 
Wht>  had  a  bonny  lady. 

Hertts  CoU.  il  151- 
^— Than  we  took  a  swauger 
O'  whiskie  we  hmd  sraugglins  brewn, 

Outroitiins  o'  the  gauger. 
Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  148.  V.  Wittins,  A 
OUTWORK j  OuTWARK,  9.  Work  done  out  of 
doors,  implying  the  idea  of  its  being  done  by 
those  whose  proper  province  it  is  to  work  with* 
in  doors,  S. 
"  What  is  called  outwork,  as  helping  to  fill  muck 
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carts,  spreading  the  muclc^  setting  and  boeing  pota- 
toes, &c.  are  [is}  mostly  performed  by  women  and 
young  people  of  either  sex,  but  mostly  girls."  Agr. 
Surv.  Berw.  p.  420. 

OcTT WORKER,  s.     One  who  is  bound  at  certain 
times  to  labour  without  doors,  but  whose  pro- 
per employment  is  domestic  work,  S. 
"  It  was  customary  to  have  a  few  other  cottages 
upon  the  large  fkrms,  let  to  weavers  chiefly,  and 
their  occupiers  bound  to  shear  at  the  ordinary  wages, 
and  to  supply  certain  oulnforkers  when  wanted."  Ibid. 
To  OUZE,  V.  a.    To  empty,  to  pour  out,  Orkn. 
This  is  evidently  from  a  common  origin  with  the 
£.  o.  which  is  used  only  in  a  neuter  sense.  V.  Weese. 
Sw.  oes-^i  tUe  exactly  corresponds  with  ooze,  as 
used  in  Orkn.,  to  pour  out.  Isl.  atu^a  id.,  pretjaff  / 
as,  ansa  vafni,  effundere  aquaro.    It  is  singular,  that 
among  the  Scandinavian  Goths,  even  during  hea- 
thenism, it  was  a  sacred  rite  to  pour  water  on  a  new- 
born child,  when  they  gave  it  a  name.     The  phra- 
seology used  on  this  subject  in  the  Edda  is  Josa  vat" 
ni     V.  G.  Andr.  vo.  Ausa;  Ihre,  vo.  Oesa, 

As  ausa  primarily  signifies  to  drink^  haurire^  Ihre 
has  remarked  the  affinity  between  the  Isl.  v.  and  the 
Lat.  pret.  hamsi,  as  well  as  Gr.  ApU^-tt,  used  by  Ho- 
mer in  the  same  sense. 

OW,  Ou,  tnterj.    Expressive  of  som^  degree  of 
surprise,  S. 
The  unwelcome  sight  put  to  his  heart  a  knell. 
That  he  was  hardly  master  o'  himsell ; 
Yet  says.  Come  ben,  ow  Bydby  is  that  ye  ? 
Rom's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  74. 
Changed  to  oA,  Edit  Third.   But  perhaps  Aa  is  a 
better  synonynie. 

"  1  will  pay  that,  my  friend,  and  all  other  reason- 
able charges.*  *  Reasonable  charges,  said  the  sexton ; 
Otf,  there's  ground-mail,  and  bell-siller,"  &c.  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  ii.  240. 

The  use  of  the  inter},  here  would  suggest  the  idea 
of  surprise  at  the  implied  supposition  of  any  unrea- 
sonable charge  being  made.  Oflen,  however,  it  ha^ 
no  definite  meaning. 

OW  AY,  culv.   Yes,  aye,  S. ;  generally  used  in- 
discriminately as  the  £.  terms;  at  other  times  ex- 
pressive of  some  degree  of  impatience  or  dissa- 
tisfaction, as  when  one  is  told  what  seems  un- 
neoessary,  or  what  was  known  abundantly  well 
before.     Pronounced  q.  oa^t/. 
'^  A  fine  evenings  Sir,'  was  Edward's  salutation. 
'  Ow  ay  !  a  bra'  night,'  replied  the  lieutenant  in  broad 
Scotch  of  the  most  vulgar  description."    Waverley> 
ii.  243. 

I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  is  from  Fr.  out,  id. 
The  first  syllable  seems  merely  the  inlerj.  0.  The 
word  is  indeed  oflen  pron.  O-oy. 
To  OWERGIFFE,  v.  a.  Tq  renounce  in  fa- 
vour  of  another;  Su.G.  oefvergi/ivci,^  to  give  up. 
-— ^'  There  was  preaentit  to  hir  hienes,  vpon  the 
iuddane,  a  lettre,  conteaning  a  certane  forme  of  disp 
missione  of  hir  crowne,  bearing  also  hir  consent  to 
renunce  and  owergiffie  the  same,  with  a  commissione 
tp  certane  persones  speci&it  therein,  &c."  Banna- 
tyne's  Journal,  p.  223. 

OWERLOUP,  s.    TKe  act  of  leaping  over  a 
fence,  &c« 
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''  Yet  how  could  she  help  twa  daft  heropie  callants 
from  Uking  a  start  and  an  owerlaup}"  St.  Ronan,  i.  6l . 
To  O  WG,  V.  n.  To  shudder,  to  feel  abhorrence  at. 

''  The  seid  of  every  sin  is  in  the  hart  of  every 
man,  in  sic  sort  that  it  will  gar  thee  owg  at  it  gif  thou 
saw  it,  bot  allace,  it  is  hid  frae  our  eies  that  we  can- 
not see  it,  and  thairfoir  we  skunner  not  with  it." 
Rollock's  Sermons,  p.  260.  V.  Ug,  v, 
OWYNE,  8.     An  oven;     "  The  soling  of  ane 

owyne^  &  vprysing  of  the  soill  thairof."  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16. 

This  seems  to  refer  to  the  flooring  of  an  oven, 
which  had  been  too  low. 

OWKLIE,  OwKLY,  ad/.  Weekly.  V.  Oulklie. 
OWME,  8.     Steam,  vapour,  Aberd. ;  the  same 

with  0am,  q.  v.     It  is  also  pron.  yome,  ibid. 
•  To  OWN,  V.  a.    1.  To  favour,  to  support,  S. 

"  This  and  all  the  other  passages  of  that  day,  join'd 
with  Sir  George  owning  the  burghs,  in  whom  it  was 
alleged  he  had  no  proper  interest,  made  his  Grace 
swear,  in  his  return  from  the  Parliament,  that  he 
would  have  that  factious  young  man  removed  from 
the  Parliament"     Sir  G.  Mackenzie's  Mem.  p.  172. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  ^'  this  Scottish  accep- 
tation of  the  word  is  easily  derived  from  one  of  its 
English  significations,  in  which  it  is  sjmonymous 
with  to  avow."  Edin.  Rev.  Oct.  1821,  p.  18,  But 
this  acceptation  of  the  word  may,  at  least  with  equal 
propriety,  be  viewed  as  borrowed,  by  a  very  slight 
obliquity  from  a  signification  which  is  itself  not  se- 
condary, but  indeed  the  primary  one.  This  is  "  to 
possess,"  i,  e.  to  hold  as  one's  own.  Now,  "  to  own," 
as  used  in  S.,  maybe  rendered,  to  take  an  interest  in 
any  object  as  if  it  were  our  own.  Su.G.  egn^a  most 
nearly  corresponds  with  our  sense  of  the  verb ;  pro- 
prium  facere,  to  appropriate. 
2.  To  appear  to  recognise,  to  take  notice  of;  asj 

He  did  9ia  own  me^  He  paid  no  attention  to  me 

whatsoever,  S. 
To  OWR  one's  selfy  to  be  able  to  do  any  thing 

necessary  without  help;,  as,  ^^  I  wiss  I  may  be 

able  to  owr  mysell  in  the  business,^  Dumfr.  V^ 

Over,  v. 
OwRANCE,  ^.     1.  Ability. 

— ''  Gin  it  binna  that  butler  body  again  has  been 
either  dung  owre  or  fa'n  awal  i'  the  stramash,  an' 
hasna  as  muckle  owrance  o'  himsel'  as  win  up  on  the 
feet  o'  him."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  266. 
2.  Mastery,  superiority,  South  of  S. 

''  If  it's  fiesh  an'  blude,'  thinks  I,  '  or  it  get  the 
owrance  o'  auld  Wat  Laidlaw,— -it  sal  get  strength  o' 
arm  for  aince."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  39. 

From  Over 9  upper ;  imder  wjiich  V.  Ouerance. 

OWRDRE VIN,  part,  pa.     Overrun,  covered  ; 

applied  to  the  state  ot  land  rendered  useless  in 

consequence  of  the  drifting  of  sand. 

'*  The  said  Jonete  Halyburtoune  allegiit  that  the 

said  four  husband  landis  offerit  to  hir  in  Gulane  were 

owrdrevin  with  sand,  and  nocht arable  norlawborable, 

bot  barane  &  waist."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 492,  p.  298. 

OWRE  BOGGIE.     "  People  are  said  to  be 

married  in  an  owre-bogffie  manner,  when  they 

do  not  go  through  the  regular  forms  prescribea 

by-  the  national  kirk  ;^  Gall.  En<^Ql. 
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'*  Those  who  plot  in  secret  are  called  auld  boggle 
folk  ;  and  displaced  priests,  who  used  to  bind  people 
contrary  to  the  canon  laws,— -were  designated  auld 
boggies"    Ibid. 
OWRIM  AXD  OWRIM. 

'♦  When  a  handwun  o'  shearers  meet  with  a  flat  of 
growing  com^  not  portioned  out  to  them  by  riggs, 
Sie  shearing  of  this  is  termed  an  otvrim  and  owrim 
shear,  or  over  him  and  over  him."    Gall.  Encycl. 
O  WRLADY,  «.  A  female  superior;  correspond- 
ing with  Ourlordy  or  Ouerlord. 
*'  That  Walter  Grondistoune  dois  na  wrang  in  the 
percepcioun-*of  a  annuale  rent  of  xiiij  merkis  of  the 
landis  of  Uuercaithlok  and  Tor— clamit  one  him  be 
Jonete  Tor,  Margrete  Tor,  &  Marion  Tor,  owrladyis 
&  superiouris  of  the  said  annuale/'  &c.   Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  277. 
OWRTER,  adv.     Farther  over,  S.O. 

"  Lye  owrter,  lie  farther  over ;"  Gall.  Encycl.  V. 

OURTHORT. 

OWRELAY,  s.     A  cravat.    V.  Oublay. 
OWSE,  *.   An  ox.    V.Ousk. 
OWTHERINS,  adj.    Either,  Lanarks.     It  is 

most  generally  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  ; 

as,  rU  no  do  that  owtkerins. 


OXINBOLLIS. 

*'  Item  certane  oxin  bolUs."   Inventories,  A.  1566/ 

p.  170 ;  in  connexion  with  the  Artillery  in  the  castle. 

V.  Fillies. 

They  seem  the  same  called  Bonds,  p.  257* 

The  term  is  probably  synon.  with  Oxin  Yokis,  p. 

169.     They  might  be  called  Bollis  or  Bows,  from 

the  elliptical  form  of  the  yoke. 

To  Oxter,  v.  a.     To  take  an  arm,  S. 
Lads  oxter  lasses  without  fear, 
Or  dance  like  wud. 

Maynffs  Siller  Gun,  p.  46. 

OYES,  interj.  A  term  used  by  public  criers  in 
making  proclamations,  in  calnng  the  attention 
of  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  within  reach  of 
their  voice.     V.  Hoyes. 

OYESSE,  s.    A  neice.     "  Neptis,  a  neice  or 

oyesse."^   Vocabulary,  p.  13. 

This  is  a  derivative  arbitrarily  formed,  afler  the 
Goth,  mode,  from  Oe,  Oye,  without  any  sanction 
from  the  Celtic  languages. 

OZI6ER,  8.  The  state  of  fowls  when  casting 
their  feathers,  Orkn. 
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PACE,  J.     Weight. 

''  Nane  of  thaim  tak  on  hand  to  bayk  ony  breid 
of  leyss  face  then  xviij  vnce  of  weycht."     Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17.     V.  Pais,  Paiss. 
PACE,  Paiss,  Paise,  Pass,  a.    The  distinctive 

name  given  to  one  of  these  English  gold  coins 

in  general  called  Nobles. 

''  The  English  new  Nobill  called  the  Face  sail 
haue  cours  than  for  xiii.  s.  iiii.  d."  Acts  Ja.  XL  A. 
1451,  c.  34,  Ed.  1566. 

''  That  thair  be  money  of  vther  countreis  ciyit 
till  haue  cours  in  the  realme,  sic  as  the  Henry  ^o- 
billis  oipace  to  be  cry  it  to  xxii.  s."  Ibid.  c.  64.  In 
Edit  1814,  it  is  ^*  noble  of  paiss;"  p.  46,  col.  i.  In 
the  Act  A.  1551,  it  \h paise;  ibid.  p.  40. 

This  would  seem  to  sigoify  ''  Nobles  of  a  certain 
standard  weight,  as  opposed  to  others  that  were  de- 
ficient." This  idea  is  confirmed  in  a  subsequent  Act 
V.  Pais,  Pace,  0.  to  weigh. 

''  Thai  ordane  it  til  haue  cours,  the  Inglis  noble 
of  the  Rose,  and  die  auld  Edward  [Icepand  p(kss'\ 
xxviij.  s."    Ed.  1814,  p.  92>  c.  L  Keipandpace,  Edit 
1566;  i.  e.  retainin^r  its  due  weight. 
PACK,  adf.     Intimate,  familiar,  S.]  Add; 
Pacxlie,  s.     Familiarly,  intimately,  Clydes. 
Packkess,  s.     Familiarity,  intimacy,  ibid. 
PACKALD,  s.     1.  A  pack.]  Add ; 
S.  A  packet,  or  parcel. 

"  Item,  ane  pakkald  of  lettrez  with  ane  obligatioun 
with  vi  souerties  for  Alexander  Bold  for  the  landis 
of  Kilmarnock."     Inventories,  A.  151 6,  p.  22< 
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Teut  pack-Meed  segestre,  involucrum  mercium^^ 
Kilian ;  q.  a  claith,  or  cloth,  for  packing. 
To  PACK  or  PEIL,  To  Pack  and  Peil.    V. 

P£IL£,.P£LE,  V. 

PACKET,  8.     Expl.  ^*  a  pannier,  a  small  cur- 

rach^  Aberd. 
PACKMAN,  8.    A  pedlar,  &c.]  Add; 

I  wha  stand  here,  m  this  bare  stawry  coat. 
Was  ance  a  Packman,  wordy  mony  a  groat 

The  Loss  of  the  Pack,  a  Tale. 

Packman-rich,  s.  A  species  of  barley  having  sine 

rows  of  grains  on  the  ear,  Aberd. 

"  It  P)eer]  is  distinguished  from  what,  by  way  of 
eminence,  is  called  barley,  by  having  four  rows  of 
com  on  its  stalks  (and  a  particular  species  of  it, 
cs[\ed,packman»rich,  has  six  rows.)"  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd* 
p.  247. 

PACKMANTIE,  s.     Portmanteau- 

Bot  yit,  or  he  bound  to  the  read  Qroad], 
How  that  his  packmanHe  was  mead, 
I  thmk  it  best  for  to  declair. 

Leg.  Bp.  Si.  AndroU,  Poefns  l6ih  Cent.  p.  327^ 
It  is   still  vulgarly   denominated  a  pockmaniie, 
q.   a  pock  for   holding  a  cloak;   formed  like   £• 
cloak-iag. 

PACK-MERCHANT,  s.  The  same  with  Packr^ 
man^  Aberd. 

PACKS,  8.  pi.  The  sheep,  of  whatever  gender^ 
that  a  shepherd  is  allowed  to  feed  along  with 
his  master^s  flock,  this  being  in  lieu  of  wages^ 
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and  the  number  Yaryil^acconfiog  to  the  qua- 
lity of  the  aheep-wafk)  Koxb. 

FacIc-bwb6,  s.  pL    The  ews  which  a  shepherd 
has  a  right  to  paBture  as  above,  ibid. 
The  word^  I  suspect,  is  properlj  pads,  i.  e.  the 

sheep  pastured  acccHrduig  to  bargain  or  oontract ; 

Dan.  pagt,  a  contract,  also,  a  farm  on  rent ;  Teut. 

poc/i/.vectigali,  reditus  fundi ;  merces  coloni ;  Kilian. 

PACLOTT,  Paclat,  *. 

*''  Item,  ane  pachit  of  crammesy  satene,  with  ane 
fratt  of  gold  oh  it,  with  xii  diamantis,  xiiii  mbeis, 
XXV  petlc,  estimat  to  i*l  crownis."— "  Item,  ane  paOi 
lai  of  blak  velvot  with  goldsmyth  werk  sett  with  xxx 
perle.  Item,  ane  paclai  of  dammas  gold."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1516,  p.  26,  27. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  read  Patlai,  V.  PaiTi^attis. 
•To  PAD,  r.  n.  To  travel,  properly  on  foot,  S.O. 
Fareweel,  ye  wordiest  pair  o'  shpon. 
On  yon  I've  paddef,  late  an  soon ; 
O'er  mony  an  acre  braid  o'  grun'«-*« 
Ye  hae  me  bom. 

Picken't  Poems  1788,  p.  S7. 

Shall  we  trace  this  to  A.S.  pelhlhian  conculeuv^ 

pedibus  obterere,  from  pa^ A,  pa/ A,  semita;  or  to  Lat. 

ped^,  are,  to  go?    To  pad  the  hoof,  is  a  cantphrase, 

signifying  to  travel  on  foot ;  Class.  Diet  V.  Padder. 

To  PADDER,  V.  a.  To  tcead^  to  beat  with  fl^ 

quent  walking,  Galloway. 

"  Paddert,  padded.     A  road  through  the  snow  is 

poA/^  when  it  haa  been  often  trod*"   Oidl.£ncycL 

Less  valid,  some 

Though  not  less  dextrous,  on  ihepaddet'd  green> 
Frae  doon  to  doon,  shot  fordi  the  penny-stane* 

Dmtidson's  Seasons,  p.  87. 
From  Teut.  pa<l  vesdgiam,  wfaenos  oi  would  seem 
jso^  a  foot-path,  semita,  via'trita.  Perhaps  the  ra* 
dical  UM  of  the  term  is  to  be  fbimd  in  pad,  pahna 
pedis.  Kilian  mentions  frtthst  calco,  as  synon.  Germ* 
pedd-en,  pedibui  caleue.  These  terma  are  all  obvi- 
ously allied  to  Lat  pes,  ped^is,  the  foot 
FADDIST,  >.  A  £oot*pad)  one  who  robs  on  foQt 
^*  Apaddkt,  or  liigh«way«mao,.attemptii^io  spoil 
a  preacher,  oideriag  him  to  stand,  and  asking  what 
he  was,  was  answered, '  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
Jesus;'  the  Paddisi  trembling  at  the  answer^  said 
again, '  What  are  you  ?'  and  had  the  same  answer, 
and  so  a  third ;  the  robber,  as  amaa'd,  forgot  both 
Uood-guiltinesse,  and  covetousnesse,  and  called  to 
.  his  unjustly  detained  captive^ '  For  the  sake  of  Jesus 
depart  in  peaee ;'  and  ruminating  to  himself  whose 
servsnt  he  had  been,  in  this  debauched  trade  of  life, 
being  cogitabund,  cryed  out,  '  Jesus,  Jesus^  Jesu^ 
Messed  be  the  name  of  Jesus,  who  hath  keeped  me 
from  sin ;'  and  forsakeing  that  course  of  life  walked 
after  in  ^e  path  of  virtue."  Aonand's  Mysterium 
Pietatis,  p.  85. 

This  is  merdy  a  diminutive  fVom  'E.pad,  one  who 
robs  on  foot  This,  I  suspect^  originally  denoted  a 
highwayman  of  whatever  description,  from  A.S,paad, 
semita,  q.  one  who  obstructs  thepoiA  of  the  traveller; 
whence  also  the  £•  v.  pad,  to  travel  gently. 
PABDIT,  part*  pa.  Beaten,  formed  and  hard, 
eoed  into  a  foot*path  by  treading,  Loth.  V. 
.  Pah,  and  Paid,  #• 
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PADDOCK,  ^^  Alow  sledge  for  removing  stones, 

&c.,  Aberd.     V.  Poddocx. 
PADDOCK-PIPES,  s.  jd.     Marsh  Horse-tail, 
S.]  Add; 

"  Aequisetum,   a  paddock^pipe"     Wedderbum's 
Vocab.  p.  18. 

His  turban  was  the  doudlar's  plet. 
Around  wi'  paddoek-pipes  beset. 
And  dangling  bog-bean  leaves. 

Mark,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  loa 
PADDOCK-STOOL,  *.     Agarics  in  general.] 
Addi 

"  Fungus,  apaddock^stooL"  Wcdderb.  Vocab.  p.  18. 
PADDOKSTANE,  s.  The  toadstone,  or  stone 
vulgarly  supposed  to  grow  in  the  head  of  a  toad; 
accounted  very  precious,  on  account  of  the  vir- 
tues ascribed  to  it--'-4x)th  medical  and  magical. 
''  Item,  a  ring  with  a  paddokstane,  with  a  char* 
nale."     Inventories,  p.  10. 

Teut  padden^sUen,  lapis  qui  in  bufonis  capite  in- 
venitur  ;  Kilian.     In  Germ,  it  is  called  krotterutein, 
from  hvle  bufo ;  in  B'w.  grodstein,  from  groda  id. 
PADIDAY,  s.   The  day  dedicated  to  Paliadius, 

a  Scottish  saint,  S.B.    <<  Pasch  &  Padidojf  nixt 

thairefler  -^  Aberd.  Reg. 

"  There  is  a  well  at  the  comer  of  the  minister's 
garden,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  PaULy  wells.". 
P.  Forden,  Stot  Ace  iv.  489- 

The  name  S.B.,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  always  pron. 
Padie,  q.  Paudie.    A  market  held  at  firecfahi   is 
called  from  this  festival  Paddy  Fair.    V.  Hist  Ciil. 
dees,  pp.  7-9.  97. 
PADJELL,  s.     ^*  An  old  pedestrian ;  <»e  who 

has  often  beat  at  foot-races  ;*"    Gall.  Encc. 
PADLE,  Paddlb,  jr.   The  Lump-fish,  Frith  of 

Forth,  Shetl« 

'^CydopterusLni^iM.  Lump-ilsh;  Lump^sucker; 
Padie. — The  male  (odled  by  our  fishermen  Cock'pa^ 
die),  is  for  the  table,  at  that  season  Qn  the  spnng 
months^  much  preferable  to  the  female,  (which  is 
named  the  HmA,  Hen^padk,mdia  FifetheBfl^a/y)." 
NetU's  list  of  Fishes,  p.  28. 

"  Cyclopterus  Lumpns,  (Limn.  Syst)  Padle,  Lump- 
fish."    Edmenstone's  ZetL  ii.  304.   V.  Cock-padls. 

FAFFLE)  s.    A  small  poseession,  &a]  Add; 

Poffle^  Lanarks. 

It  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  has  any  affinity  to 
O.E.  pMe,  pighiei,  pingle,  a  small  parcel  of  land  in« 
closed  with  a  hedge ;  Phillips. 
•  To  PAY,  V.  a.     To  satisfy.]  Add  ; 
8.  To  beat,  to  drub ;  as,  **  I  gae  him  a  weel/7airf 

skin,**  S. 
8.  To  defeat,  to  overcome ;  as  "  He's  fully  pairf,^ 

Boxb. 
Paid,  part,  pa,    Ittpaid^  sorry ;  as,  ^^  Tm  verra 

ittpaid  for  ye,**  I  am  very  sorry  for  you ;  Aberd. 

As  Fr.  pay-er  signifies  to  satisfy,  to  content,  %U 
paid  seems  merely  an  obliqtie  use  of  the  verb,  q. 
**  ill  satisfied,**  or  "  discontented  on  your  account" 

To  PAIDLE,  v.n.  1.  To  walk  with  short  quick 

steps,  like  a  child,  Roxb. 
%  To  move  backwsords  aud  fiirwards  with  short 
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steps ;  or  to  work  with  the  feet  in  water,  mor- 
tar, or  any  liquid  substance,  S. 
It  occurs  m  that  beautiful  passage,  which  must 
thrill  through  every  Scottish  heart : 
We  twa  hae  paidkt  i'  the  bum, 

Frae  momin  sun  till  dine ; 
But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roar'd. 
Sin  auld  lang  syne. 

Auld  Lang  Sifue,  Burm,  iv.  123. 
Fr.  patouUler,  whence  £.  paddle,  to  stir  with  the  feet 
PAIDLE,  *.     A  hoe,  Roxb.     V.  Pattle. 

The  gardener  wi'  his  paidle,     0.  Scottish.  Sang. 
To  Paidl£,  V,  a.     To  hoe,  ibid. 

Fr.  patouiUUer,  to  stir  up  and  down. 
F AIGHLED,  part, pa.   Overcome  with  fatigue, 
Ang. 

Perhaps  q,  wearied  with  carrying  a  load;  IsLptaei^* 
«r  fasciculus. 
To  PAIK,  V.  a.     To  chastise,  &c.]  Add; 

Wolff,  vo.  Arts,  gives  Dan.  arU-pauker  as  signify- 
ing ''  a  whip-arse,  a  whipster." 
PAIK,  8.     Fault,  trick.]  Add ; 

Ane  vther  London  paik  he  playit. 
Sending  some  letters,  as  he  said. 
With  Patrick  Quhyt,  as  he  declairis. 
Bearing  the  wecht  of  grit  affairis. 
To  come  in  Scotland  to  the  King. 
The  man  mensueris  he  saw  sic  thing. 
Suppose  the  teale  be  fals  and  feinyeit. 
Yet  to  the  Kingis  Grace  he  has  pleinyeit. 
Havand  the  courtrat  his  command. 
He  gart  the  pure  man  leave  the  land. 
For  all  the  fyve  baimes  and  the  wyffe. 
The  Metropolitane  of  Fyiffe     ^ 
Is  enterit  on  his  house  and  geir>  (fee. 
.  Legend  SL  AndroU,  Poems  1 6th  Cent.  p.  335. 
In  the  last  passage  it  evidently  signifies  trick.  A.S. 
paeoan  decipere ;.  whence  there  has  probably  been  a 
t,  of  the  form  ot.paecce.    V«  Pauky. 
PAIL,  s.     Expl.  as  signifying  a  hearse,  Upp. 
Lanarks. 

This  must  be  from  O.Fi;.  paiky  drap  mortuaire, 
from  Lat.  /Mi^ttrin,used  in  an  oblique  sense,  the  rnori'* 
doth  being  put  for  that  which  it  covers. 
PAILE,  Fale,  s.     Apparently,  a  canopy. 

^'  Item,  ane  grete  paik  of  daith  of  gold,  lynit  with 
small  canves."— "  Item,  thre  palis  of  olaith  of  gold 
and  claith  of  silvir,  twa  with  hale  heidis,  and  ane 
with  the  heid  wantand  the  tane  syde.'*  Inventories, 
A.  1539«  p.  50. 

Fr.  poUle,  "  the  square  canopy  that's  borne  over 
the  sacrament,  or  a  soveraign  prLncCi  in  solemne  pro* 
cessions,  or  passages  of  state  4'  Cotgr.  L.B.  palla, 
paUy  aulaeum,  hangings  or  a  curtain  of  state ;  O.Fr. 
paille,  id.  V.  Pall. 
PAYMENT,  *.     Pavement,  Aberd.  Reg.     V, 

Paithmemt. 
PAINS,  s.pl.    The  common  designation  for  the 
chronic  rheumatism,  S. 

<'  It  would  appear  from  the  Statistical  Accounts, . 
that  chronic  rheumatism  {the  pains,  as  it  is  provin*^ 
daily  designed)  is  fVequent  among  old  people  in  the 
ower  classes."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  11. 
mmmff  Th0  poorer  sort  of  people,  particularly  such 
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as  are  advanced  in  life,— in  consequence  of  their  mi- 
serable mode  of  living,  and  still  more  of  the  coldness 
and  dampness  of  their  houses,  owing  partly  to  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  fuel,  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  complain  of  what  they  call  the  pains,  or  the 
pains  within  them."  Stat.  Ace  Jedb.  i.  %,  3. 
PAINTRE,  s.    A  pantry.     "  Aw  pagfntri  & 

eisment  ^  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1668,  V.  25. 
PAINTRIE,  *.     Painung. 

"  Of  rownd  globules  and  painirie. — Twa  paintit 
broddis,  the  ane  of  the  muses,  and  the  uther  of  cro* 
tescque  or  conceptis  [[grotesque  or  conceits3*"  In- 
ventories, A.  1560,  p.  130. 

"  Ane  Turk  buik  ofpaintrie."  Inventory  of  Buikis, 
as  delivered  by  the  Regent  Mortoun  to  James  VI. 
A.  1578. 

Formed,  perhaps,  froi^  Fr.  peinture,  the  act  of 
painting. 
PAIP,  8.    A  cherry-stone,  &c.  used  in  a  game 

of  children.]  Add; 

A  similar  game  is  in  Gloucesters.  called  Cob-nut ; 
only  nu^  are  used  instead  of  cherry-stones.  V.  Grose 
in  vo.: 
PAIP,  *.     The  Pope. 

^'  Item,  the  hatt  that  come  fra  the  pedp,  of  gray 
yd vett,  with  the  haly  gaist  sett  all  with  orient  perle." 
Inventories,  A.  1539^  p.  49-     V.  Pape. 

*  PAIR,  ^.  "  Two  things  suiting  one  another;'' 
:  Johns. 

...This  w<»rd  is  used  in  S.  often  in  regard  to  a  sin^o 
article,  especially  if  complete  in  itself.  ''  A  pair  o' 
Carritdbcs,"  a  catechism ;  "  a  pair  o'  Proverbs,'*  a 
copy  of  the  Proverbs,  used  as  a  schooUbook ; "  9.  pair 
o'  puUistes"  a  complete  tackle  of  pullies,  &c. 
To  PAIS,  Pasb,  V.  a.  To  poise,  to  wei^.]  Add; 

f'  I  peyse,  I  waye ;  Je  poise.— ^Tell  nat  me,  if  I 
p^e  a  thing  in  my  hande  I  can  tell  what  it  wayeth." 
Palsgr.  B.  ui.  F.  S17,  a. 

*^  Pofsen  or  weyen.  .  Pondero."     Prompt.  Pairv. 
Pais,  rAiss;  ^'    Weight, 

*^  And  qufaa  thatr  selus  of  less  paiss  thane  xxij 
vnce,"  frc    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  ISH^,  &c.  V.  16. 
PaTs^eoos,  ««  Eggs  dyed  of  various  colours,  Sec] 

•  Aid^ 

It  cdnfirms  the  idea  thrown  out  dbove,  as  to  the 
heathen'  origin  of  this  custom,  that  the  learned  tra- 
veler Chardin  mentions  the  revival  of  this  custom 
among  the  Mohammedans  in  Persia,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  solar  year,  which  with  them  fells  in  March, 
or  when  the -sun  enters  the  sign  of  Aries.  *'  With 
the  greatest  joy,"  he  says,  **  an  old  custom  is  revived 
of  presenting  one  another  with  pamted  and  gilded 
CMBfgs,'  some  of  them  being  so  curiously  done  as  to  coat 
three  ducats  (seven  or  eight  and  twenty  shillings) 
a  piece.  '  This  it  seems  was  a  very  ancient  custom 
in  Persia,  an  egg  being  expressive  of  the  origin  and 
beginning  of  things/'  Manner's  Observ.  i.  1 8: 
Pays  YAP,  a.    A  contemptuous  designation,  tsctJ\ 

Add;  * 

'  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  according  to 
Varro,  the  name  Venus,  eten  in  the  time  of  the  kin^ 
of  Rome,  was  unknown  either  as  a  Latin,  or  as  a 
Greek  term.  •  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  with  great 
probability,  that  it  had  an  orientid  origin.  It  is  weU 
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Itnown^  that  B  and  y>  beitig  lettef  9  of  the  same  o^ 
g«ii»  are  frequently  interchangsd*  Now,  in  8  Kings 
xvii.  30*  we  read  that  **  the  men  of  Babylon  made 
Sucocih'-benotk."  There  is  every  reason  to  think,  tAiat 
this  should  be  translated,  '*  the  tabemades  of  £^« 
noih,"  as  being  the  proper  name  of  some  deity.  By 
this  name  Olympiodorus  supposes  that  Venus  is 
meant  Comment  in  Jerem.  vii.  18.  These  taber- 
nacles having  been  erected  by  Babylonians,  as  would 
seem,  to  their  principal  goddess,  we  may  suppose 
that  it  was  she,  who  by  Abydenus,  is  called  Quem 
BecUii,  Ap.  Euselx  Prep.  Lib.  ix.|  p.  456.  Now, 
we  learn  from  Eusebius,  that  she  was  the  same  with 
the  Astarte  of  the  Syrians. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  word  Benoth  was  anciently 
pronounced  Bends  ;  and  this  fs  the  pronunciation  of 
some  of  the  modern  Jews.  Now,  we  are  informed 
by  Suidas,  that  Biy««  is  the  name  of  a  goddess. 

It  is  a  strong  confi^ation  of  this  hypothesis,  that, 
tci  the  Phenicians  had  borrowed  the  pnrase  Succoth* 
Benoth  from  the  Babylonians,  when  they  planted  co- 
lonies in  Africa,  tbey  gave  to  one,  distant  from  Car- 
thage about  an  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  the  naime 
of  Sicca  Venerea.  Here  the  same  impure  mode  of 
worship  obtained  as  at  Babylon.  There  was  at  Sicca 
a  temple  of  Venus,  where  women  prostituted  them- 
selves for  hire.  V.  Sched.  DeDis  German,  p.  122, 
123.  Vitring.  in  £sai.  xlvi.  1. 
PAISE.  Noble  of  Paisv.  V.  Pace. 
V  AIT  ^  part,  pa.     Paid 

~— ^'  And  sa  mony  termee  as  he  may  prufe  he  pun- 
dit fore,  he  to  be  pait  tharof  of  the  said  oxin."  Act. 
Audit  A.  1477,  p*  H* 

^^  William  Maxwell  allegiit  that  he  occupiit  a  parte 
of  the  said  mylne,  Sc  pait  his  males  tharfore,"  &c. 
Act  DonL  Cone.  A.  1494^  p.  374, 
PAIT,  Pate,  Patie,  abbreviations  of  the  name 

Patrick,  S.     "  Pait  Newall."    Acts  Ja.  VI. 

1585,  p.  S90,  £d.  1814. 

PAITCLAYTH,  Petclayth,  *.  "Four/wif^ 
datfthiBr  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  26;  "  Gwnes,  col* 
lans,  Petclat/thiSf  curscfais,  &  slewis  [sleeves].^ 
Ibid.  V.  24. ;  apparently  the  same  with  Pait^ 

lattis. 

This,  I  suspect,  gives  the  original  form  6£  Pait* 
laU  It  must  have  denoted  some  dres^  perhaps 
of  an  ornamental  kind  for  the  breast  ;<  as  awkward- 
ly formed  fipom  Lat  pect-us,  or  Fr.  poicl^rine,  the 
breast,  and  S.  clailh,  cloth. 
PAITHMENT,  *.  The  ground,  the  soil.]  Jdd ; 
2.  Used  ior  pavement,  S.B. ;  pron.  q.  paiameni, 

Paiihment  must,  I  apprehend,  be  the  true  reading 
of  the  word  in  Aberd.  Reg.  where  it  is  paichmeni  in 
the  extract  before  me. 

"  And  gif  it  sail  happin  ws  to  gif  ony  fee  foir  the 
Ijrfting  Sc  rasing  of  the  paichmeni  of  our  kirk,"  &c. 
A.  1588,  V.  16. 

-  In  another  place  it  is  "  the  paUhtment  of  the  kirk ;" 
Ibid.  V.  17. 
PAITLATTIS,  *.  pi]  Jdd; 

*'  Ane  paitleti  of  blak  stemming  lynh  witH  taffletie. 
Ane  body  is  of  ane  gowneof  blak  velvot  with  syde 
slevis  of  yallow  satine."  Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p.  229. 

Elsewhere  it  is  conjoined  with  parts  of  head-dr^ss. 
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''  Twa  cornettis,  amd  ane  paiHet  of  quhite  satbe." 
Ibid.  p.  231.     V.  Paitclavth. 

PAITLICH,  adf. 

They  sair  bemane  some  paiilich  gown, 
(Some  yellow  dlppit  stain'd  wi'  brown) 
Which  they  brought  daith-like  frae  the  toWn. 

The  Hof^et  Rig,  st  86. 
Dippet,  perhaps  errat  for  Tippet,    Isl.  paita  S]g« 
nifies  indttsium. 

P AY-WAY,  adj.  Valedictory ;  q.  what  is  given 
for  bearing  one's  expenses  on  the  road,  Ayrs.  ^ 
'^  Lies  were  told  of  a  respectit  and  pious  officer  of 

the  town's  power,  if  he  did  not  find  the  causey  owre 

wide  when  he  was  going  home,  after  partaking  of 

Captain  Hepburn's  pay^fvay  supper."     R.  Gilhaize, 

ii.  Idl. 

PAKE,  8.  A  contumelious  designation  bestow, 
ed  on  the  females  of  domesticated  animals,  whe- 
ther fowls  or  quadrupeds,  and  also  on  women; 
but  always  exclusively  of  males.  It  is  invari« 
ably  conjoined  with  an  a^.  ;  as,  a  cow  is  called 
an  "  aula  pake  r  a  niggardly  woman,  a  "  hard 
pake^  &c. ;  Upp.  Lanarks.,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Hide. 
rerhaps  from  A.S.  paeca,  "  a  deceiver,  a  cosener," 

Somner ;  from  paec^an  decipere. 

PAKKALD,  *.     A  packet.    V.  Packald. 

To  PALE,  Peal,  or  Pell,  a  Candle,  on  seeing 
a  dead-handle,  to  demand  a  view  of  the  person'^s 
face  whose  death  this  fatal  candle  portends ;  a 
phrase  sanctioned  in  the  silly  code  of  vulgar  su« 

?sr8tition,  Aberd. 
his  19  done  by  addressing  the  candle  in  these 
words ;  /  pell  thee  for  a  moment ;  upon  which  the 
image  of  the  fated  person's  face  appears  for  an  in- 
stant If  the  words,  ybr  a  mament,  be  omitted,  the 
person  who  pells  the  candle  is  deprived  of  all  ability 
to  move  till  the  cock  craws,  while  the  inuige  grins  in 
his  face  all  the  time. 

Perhaps  q.  to  appeal  the  candle.  Fr.  appeUer,  Lat 
appellMre,  to  call,  to  talk  with.  The  term  may  here 
signify  to  arrest,  to  prevent  from  disappearing.  I 
find  ^t  pel  was  used  in  O.E.  as  synon.  with  appeal ; 
as  it  appears  in  the  form  of  the  infinitive.  "  Pehfn 
or  apelyn.  Appello."     Prompt  Parv. 

To  PALE  (a  cheese),  v.  a.     1.  To  make  an  in- 

ciaoD,  &c.]  Add ; 
St.  To  tap  for  the  dropsy,  S.B. 

L.B.pa/a,  fossorinm  instrumentum  quo  solum  ver- 
titur,  nostris  paele,  vel  pele:  Du  Cange. 
PALE Y-LAMB,  *.  A  very  small  or  feeble  lamb, 

Tweedd.     V.  Paulie. 
PALYAUD,  8.     A  lecher,  a  knave.]  Add; 

This  word  is  used  by  Tyrie,  when  quoting  2  Tim. 
ill.  where  incontinent  occurs  in  our  version. 

^Considder,  and  acknawlegethatin  the  la^t  d&ys 
thair  sail  cum  perrolvs  tymes,  in  the  quhilkis  salbe 
men,  luffars  of  thair  awin  selues,  couatous,  presump- 
tions, proud,  blaspheamours,  inobedientto  thair  pa- 
rents, onthankfull,  onhalie,  without  mutuall  affec- 
tioun,  trucebrekers,  fals  accasars,  palliards,  rude  and 
onmeik  despysars  of  the  gude,  tratours,  hedie,  van- 
tars,  luffars  of  thame  selues  mair  than  of  God,"  &c. 
Refutation^  Fol.  57,  b. 
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'     It  if  pattart.  Legend  Bp.  St  Ancbrois,  p.  3 IS. 
Freir  Johnstoun,  and  Maquhane  about  hiniy 
Tua  pallartis  that  the  Pope  profbasis. 
FALYEESIS,  PALLsisais,  Fauiks,  Paiizes, 

s.pL 

^<  Of  mattis^  paUeUsU  and  bouttera.  Item,  ten  pal^ 
lie^  ane  and  uther.*'     Inventories,  A.  1561  >  p.  152. 

"  Tymmer  bedd^;  and  uthcr  tjmmer  werk,  mat- 
tis  and  palyeesis,  coddis  and  bowgtaris,  sdietis  and 
uther  lynnjng  claithis."— '^Aucht  mattis  coverit  with 
fiistiane,  having  thair  pafyeesu  about  everie  ane  of 
thame."    Ibid.  A.  1578,  p.  214. 

''A  bolster  andpalizes"  Hope's  Min.  Pract  p.  540. 

Apparently,  straw  mattresses.   Fr.  paillasse,  pmU 
lace,  a  straw-bed. 
To  PALL,  V,  n.     To  strike  with  the  fore  feet; 

applied  to  a  horse ;  synon.  to  kaim ;  Selkirks. 

Tnis,  I  suspect,  is  merely  a  provincial  modifica- 
tion of  the  £.  V.  lo  patp. 

PALLACH,  s.     1.  A  porpoise.]  Jdd^  as  sense 
3.  A  young  or  small  crab,  Mearns«;  PtUioch,  An- 
gus.    V.  Poo,  and  Pallawa,  id. 
PALL  ALL,  Pallalls,  s,  A  game  of  children, 

&c.]  Add; 

From  the  account  of  Franc,  de  carreau,  one  of  the 
gamcQ  enumerated  by  Rabelais,  it,  in  part  at  least, 
resembles  Qur  PaUaU,  "  A  certain  play  with  a  piece 
of  money  at  a  square  crossed;"  Cotgr.  In  Diet.  Trev., 
it  is  said,  that  this  money  is  used  en  guise  de  palet,  or 
after  the  manner  of  a  quoits.  "  He  who  puts  it  on  the 
lines  gains  some  advantage."  Vo^Carreav.  This  cer- 
tainly constitutes  a  part  of  our  game,*  as  described 
above.  For  the  bit  of  tile,  slate,  or  crockery  that  is 
used,  is  thrown  as  a  quoit  In  France,^!  am  inform- 
ed, ^e  same  game  is  denominated  Petit  pallet,  q. 
little  quoit. 

*  Dr.  Johnson  calls  this  game  Scotch  Hoppers; 
defining  it,  ^*  A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  Hues 
or  scotches  in  the  ground."  In  S.,  however,  it  is 
played  both  by  boys  and  girls.  Aa  this  game  is  called 
Hop-Scotch,  by  some  it  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the 
Scots  being  frequently  forced  to  Aop  over  or  repass  the 
Porder ;  especially  as  the  game  is  regulated  by  cer- 
tain lines,  or  boundaries,  of  which,  if  one  be  touched, 
the  game  is  lost 

But  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  this  deduction  ra« 
ther  savours  of  tlie  ancient  Border  hostility;  and  such 
an  etymon  will  not  be  mudb  relished  by  Scottish  feel- 
ing. It  ia  more  likely,  indeed,  that  it  received  this 
name  in  E.  as  bei^g  originally  a  Scottish  game*  V. 
Bsns. 
PALL  AW  A,  s,   1«  A  speciea  of  sea-crab.  Coast 

of  Fife ;  Cavie^  PiOanj  srynon^    V.  Keavie. 
%  Used  by  the  fishermen  of  Buckhaveh  as  a  con- 
temptuous terni^  denoting  a  dastardly  fellow, 
'« Wm  I  be  slairtit  be  sic  a  Pidlawar  Shall  I 
be  outdone  by  such  a  poltroon  ? 

PALMANDER,  &,    Pomander. 

^'  Item  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  palntander."  Invento-i 
ries,  p.  26.     Fr.  pomme  d^ambre,  id« 

To  PALMER>  r«  n«   To  go  about  from  place  to 
place  in  a  feeble  nuinner ;  pron.  pawmery  S. 
'^  At  that  time  o'  day — I  would  have  thou^^  aa 

little  about  ony  auld  paltnering  body  that  waa  coming 
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down  the  edge  of  KinUyAenont,  as  ony  o*  thae  stal- 
wart young  chiels  does  e'ennow  about  auld  Edie 
Ochiltree."     Antiquary,  ii.  S40.     V.  Pawmer. 
PALMS,  s.  pi.   The  blossoms  of  the  female  wil- 
low, Teviotd. 
PALSONDAY,  s. 

^  That  the  Sessioim  sit  still  quhill  PaUonday  of 
the  schiris  of  Fif,  Louthiane,  &  Berwik,  &  Renfrew, 
that  it  was  last  left  at ;  and  thareftir  to  be  continevit 
quhile  the  Tyisday  eftir  Trinite  Sonday."  Acts  Ja. 
IV.  1508,  Ed.  1814,  p.  248. 

A  similar  doubt  occurs  here  as  concerning  Ptdmme 
Evin.  It  may  either  mean  Palmsunday,  or  Pasch* 
Sunday,  i.  e.  Easter,  sometimes  written  Pas,  "V.  Pays. 

PALSONE  EVIN,  apparently  MffnifyingPo^^ion 
Even ;  if  not  a  corr.  abbrev.  otPalm  Sonday. 
— ''And  als  apohe  the  costis,  scaHs  [[scathis3>  damp- 
nage  &  expensis  sustenit  be  the  said  Johne  thar- 
throw,  that  is  to  say  sen  Palsone  evin  lajst  bipasU" 
Act  Audit.  A.  1488>p.  113. 

JPAME  HAMER,  a  kind  of  hammer. 

''  Ane  pome  hameft  ane  hand  bamer."  Invented 
ries,  A.  1378,  p.  2^ 

Did  not  the  second  phrase  seem  distinctive,  this 
might  appear  to  denote  a  small  hammer,  q.  one  for 
the  palm  or  haod. 
PAMPHIE,  s.    A  vulgar  name  given  at  cards 

to  the  knave  of  clubs,  Aberd. ;  elsewhere  /\ix0- 

tniej  S..    Pam,  £. 

Johns,  views  jpoM  as  *'  probably  from  pabn  victory, 
aa  tmmp  from  triumpk" 
PAMPLETTE,  Pamplebts,  Pamphelet,  a. 

Expl.  ^^  a  plump  young  woman ;  a  diminutive 

from  Teut  pempoelie^  mulier  crassa;*  61.  Sibb. 
This  refers  to  the  language  of  Dunbar; 
Sum  of  your  men  sic  curage  had,-~ 
Thai  brak  «p  durris,  and  raef  up  lokkis. 
To  get  ane  pamprette  ob.  ane  pled^  &c. 

MaU.  MS.  Chron.  S.P.  I.  SM. 
Sibb.  corrects  paimprette  as  misprinted  fotpampkUe. 
y.  Gl.  Is  seema  very  doubtful  if  he  has  hit  on  the 
meaning  of  the  term*  From  the  nature  of  the  aob- 
ject,  perhaps  it  is  a  metaph.  use  of  Fr,  pampillette,  a 
spangle. 
To  PAN,  V.  n*  To  agree,  to  correspond  vfiihJjAddi 

A.Bco-.  to  pan,  to  close,  joyn  togetner,  agree.  Prov. 
Weal  and  JVimen  cannot  pan,  but  Wo  and  Women  can, 
"  It  seems  to  come  from  Pan  in  buildings,  which  in 
our  stone  houses  ia  that  piece  of  wood  that  lies  upon 
the  top  of  the  stone- wall,  and  jamst  close  with  it,  to 
which  the  bottom  [[ends][  of  the  spars  are  fastened." 
Ray's  Coll.  p.  54. 
PAN,^  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  ^*  the  great  tim^ 

bers  of  a  cottage  laid  across  the  couples  parallel 

to  the  walls,  to  support  the  laths  or  hebbers  laid 

above  the  pans  and  parallel  to  the  couples  ;^ 

S.B.,  Gl.  Survv  Moray;  used  also  South  of  9. 
'^  On  these  [the  siles^  rested  cross-beams  ealled  ribs 
or  pans,  and  the  one  ea  l^e  top  was  termed  a  rool^ 
toree."    Agr,  Surv*  Ayra.  p^.  1 14. 

The  use  of  Paxi^  A3oir.  is  evidently  tihe  aame.  V. 
ibe  preceding  <n 

This  word  hM-  heen  undoubteclly  impoited  from 
the  north  of  Europe.    Fee  it  retains  the  samie  sehs^ 


PAN 

in  the  laagiiage  of  Finland.  PiMnMi,tea&did«,alaA, 
a  shingle.  Hence,  as  would  seenij  Sw.  tatpanna,  te- 
gula»  our  paf^4Ue,  i.  e.  a  tile  laid  for  ikack  in  place  of 
a  shingle.  Some  derive  the  word  from  Su.G.  paen^ 
to  extend ;  whence  paeniri  ceriug,  silver  drawn  out 
into  luff^iiMii 
PAN  ASH,  4.    A  plume,  &c.1  Add ; 

**  They  alwayes  carried  a  fair  PamMocke,  or  plume 
of  feathers,  of  the  colour  of  their  muffej  bravely 
adorned  and  tricked  out  with  glistering  spangles  of 
gold.*'  Urquhart's  Rabelais,  B.  i.  p.  245. 
To  PAND,  V.  ^  To  pledge,  to  pawn.  PandU^ 
laid  in  pledge,  S. 

Teut  pamd-^n.  Germ,  verpfand-en,  Isl.  paiU^a,  id. 
PAND,  s,  A  narrow  curtain  fixed  to  the  roof,  or 
to  the  lower  part,  of  a  bed ;  S.  pawn. 
"  Item,  ane  claith  of  stait  of  blak  velvos,  fiimist 
with  ruif  and  taill,  with  thre  pandU  quhairof  thair  is 
ane  without  frenyeis,  and  the  taill  is  to  the  lenth  of 
an  elne."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  125. 

''  Where's  the — beda  of  state,  pands  and  testers, 
napery  and  broidered  work?"  Bride  of  Lammennoor, 
iL  296.    V.  Pawn. 

To  PANDER,  r.  n.  1.  To  go  from  one  place  to 
another  in  an  idle  or  careless  way,  Perths.,  Ettr. 
For. ;  apparently  corr.  from  Pawmer^  v.  q.  v. 
2.  To  trifle  at  one^s  work.  Loth. 
PANDIE,  Panbt,  s.  1.  A  stroke  on  the  hand, 
given  as  a  punishment  to  a  school-boy,  S.B.;  the 
same  with  Pawmiey  q.  v. 

As  Pawmie  is  evidently  French ;  it  wonld  seem  that 
the  pedagogues  of  the  north  had  issued  the  ajppalling 
mandate  to  the  young  culprit,  to  jpreoJ  on/  his  hand 
by  the  use  of  the  Lai.  w(ml  Pande,  pande  manum. 
%  Used  metaph.  for  severe  censure. 
But  if  for  little  rompish  laits 
I  hear  that  thou  a  paudM^  gets, 
Wi'  patience  thou  maun  bear  the  brunt. 
And  e'en  put  up  wi'  mony  a  dunt 

A.  Scottt  Poems,  p.  12. 
PANDIT|iMiri.M.Fumishedwith  under-curtains. 
''  Ane  bea  of  claith  of  gold  and  silvir,  double  oaa** 
£i,  and  in  figure  of  pottis  full  of  flouris,  with  bro* 
derie  werk  of  lang  roundis  callit  ovaill,  quhairin  the 
historeis  ar  contenit."  Inventories^  A*  1 578,  p.  2 10. 
V.  Pand. 
PANDROUS,  s.    A  pimp ;  E.  pandar. 

'^  He  may  be  repelHt  fra  passing  on  an  assise,*— that 
is  ane  pandrous  (i.  e.  leno  ;)  or  juglar,  (i.  e,joeuUUor  ;) 
or  commoun  dmnkardis  in  tavemis ;  or  ony  com^ 
moun  player  at  cairds  or  dyce,  for  gain  and  profit.** 
Balfour's  Pract  p  378-9- 

PANE,  s.  A  fine,  mulct,  or  punishment ;  £.  pahK 
^*  And  the  same  to  inbring  and  mak  oompt  of  to 
our  souerane  lordis  vse  as  a  pane  without  ony  mon^ 
to  be  deliuerit  tharfbir."  Acto  Ja.  VI.  1574>  ^ 
1814,  p.  9^ 

PANE,  e.   Stuff,  cloth.]  Add;^'^eQX. 
He  gcif  hiaa  robe  of  palle 
And  pane  of  rich  skinne 

Ful  sket  Sir  Tfistrenh  p.  85« 

And  with  a  mandl  seho  me  cled ; 
It  was  of  purpur,  fiux"  and  fine. 
And  the  pane  of  riche  ermyne. 

Ynfointand  Gamn,  SiU,  Met,  Bam^L  9. 
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Ritson  givea  diis  word  aa  not  understood.  It  is 
Fr.  panne,  pane,  penne,  a  skin^  also  fur.  L.B.  panii- 
ui,  pann^,  penn^,  C.B.  pan,  pellitium. 

PAN6.F0U,  adf.   Crammed,  as  full  as  one  can 
hold,  S.A. 

PANYELL  CRELIS,  baskets  for   a  horse's 
back. 

"  That  William  Reoche  &c.  sail — ^pay  to  Johne  the 
Ross — X  merkis  for  certane  panydl  creHs — spulyeit 
&  tekin  be  the  said  persons,"  &c  Act  Dom.  Cone 
A.  1492>  p.  280. 

At  first  thia  might  seem  a  corr.  oiE. pannier.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  the  term  given  by 
Junius,  Pannel  for  a  horse,  dorsuale.  Teut.  panneel 
is  ezpl.  by  Kilian  as  syncai.  with  rug^deckselBnd  rug* 
fleed,  "  a  cloth  for  the  back  ;"  Dorsuale,  stratum, 
mstratum ;  &  sella  aurigae.  Fr.  panneau,  from  panne^ 
a  skin,  because  used  for  this  purpose. 

PAN- JOTRALS,  *./>/.   1.  A  dish  made  of  va- 

rious  kbds  of  animal  food,  a  sort  of  fricassee, 

a  gallimafrie,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
S.  The  alabbenr  offals  of  the  shambles ;  nearly 

synon.  with  Harrigfodsy  Roxb. 

All  that  can  be  conjectured  from  the  name,  is  that 
the  dish  referred  to  is  prepared  in  a  pan. 

PANNASIS,  e.  pi 

''^  The  Admiral— sail  uptake  and  ressave— thean- 
keris  and  pannaeeu  quhilkis  sail  be  brocht  aganeat 
the  returmng  of  the  saidis  shippis  fra  die  sea,  to  the 
fyne,  to  serve  his  Hienes  in  the  u^er  efiairis  of  his 
weiris."    Sea  Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  6S4. 

Can  this  be  a  corr.  of  E.  pennant  f  It  is  defined 
''  a  rope  to  hoise  up  a  boat, 'or  any  heavy  merdian* 
dise  aboard  a  ship  ^  Phillips. 
PANNEL,  s^    One  Inrought  to  the  bar  of  a  court 

for  trial.]  Add ; 
S.  The  bar  of  a  court. 

''  This  precept  set  forth  that  the  prisoner  was  pre« 
sently  entered  in  pannel,  |o  stand  trial  for  the  murder 
of  Henry."    Amofs  Trials,  8vo.  p.  12. 

'^  Mr.  John  was  demitted^  and  Bahnerino  sent 
prisoner  to  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and— 4it  last 
brought  to  the  pannei,  and  by  an  assise  of  his  peers 
condemned  to  die."    Guthry's  Mem.  p.  12. 
PANNIS,  a.ol. 

*^A  hundreth  pundis  a£pannUci£  the  middSU  bend» 
&  hundreth  pund  of  alme  [aluml,  sex  fuU  of  caU 
droniss,*^  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  lo. 

—"  xx^  pundis  ofpannit,"  ibid. 

VAJiSi  s.jpl.  A  term  used  to  denote  a  certain 
description  of  ecclesiasticel  lands  ^  evidently  a 
local  phraseology^ 

'^  The  pans  at  £^^  are  the  glebe  lands  which  be^ 
longed  to  the  canons  of  the  cathedral."  GI.  Surv. 
Moray. 

LbB.  pann^us  denotes  a  portion,  a  segment    But 
I  have  met  with  no  example  of  its  being  used  to  de« 
note  a  portipn  of  land^ 
PANSIS,  e.  pi. 

i—  All  thair  n^U  pure jpaaMf 
Coud  nocht  tne  fete  of  ony  dansisi, 
9ot  such  thing  as  affeiris 
To  hirdjs  and  their  maneris. 

ColkelUe  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  S90^ 
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'^  Flat  poor  thoughts  ;*'  Fr.  petu^,  thoaght^  ima* 
ginadon* 

PANT,  S4     The  mouth  of  a  town-well  or  foun- 
tain. South  of  S< 
Then  to  the  pant,  and  oped  the  spout ; 
Hey-dash^  the  claret  wine  sprung  out 

JocO'Serious  Dial,  between  a  Northumb. 
Gent,  and  his  Tenant,  4to.  I686. 
Pant  is  used  as  denoting  a  weXL,  Aherd.  Reg. 

PANTAR,^.    V.  PuNss. 
PANTOUN,  s.     A  slipper.]  Add; 

— >''  Twa  pare  of  pantonnii,  and  ane  stik  of  red 
say."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  14'90,  p.  158. 
Pakton-heil-makeb,  s.     One  who  makes  heels 

for  slippers ;  foi-merly  the  degagnation  of  a  trade 

in  Edinburgh. 

— *'  In  name  and  behalffof  the  wrichtis^  couperis, 
glasin  wrichtis,  panton  heil  makeris,'*  &c.  Acts  Cha. 
I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  541. 

PANTOUR,.?. 

''Apud  Halirudhous  xziii^*  Mail  1578*  Thomas 
Bynning  panUmr,  being  swome,  deponis  that  he  saw 
in  the  lord  Torphechins  hous  ane  ruffe  of  ane  reid 
bed  grantit  be  the  lordis  self,"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
1573,  p.  190. 

It  seems  to  denote  an  officer  who  has  the  charge  of 
a  pantry,  of  bread,  cold  meat,  &c.  Fr.  paneiier,  E, 
pantler.  L.B.  paneiar^ius  properly  signified  a  baker, 
qui  panem  conficit,  pistor,  Du  Cange;  from  pani9 
bread. 
PANT..WELL,  e.    A  well  that  is  covered  or 

built  up.   Some  of  this  description  were  arched, 

as  the  old  PanUwell  at  Selkirk. 

Some  render  it,  q.  pent  or  penn'd  well.  But  if  not 
from  S.  pend  an  arch,  I  would  prefer  Teut./Mim/pe- 
ristylium,  a  place  inclosed  with  pillars  and  a  por- 
tico ;  or  Belg.  pand,  a  magaa^ine.     V.  Pant. 
PAN  VELVET,  rough  velvet 

*'  Item,  ordanis— every  ane  of  thame  to  have  and 
mak  ane  goun  of  fyne  blak  velvet,  syde  to  thair  ^te, 
lynit  with  pan  vdoet."  Regist.  Counc.  Edin.  156l ; 
Keith's  Hist  p.  1 89. 

Fr.  patifie  properly  means  stuff;  originally,  a  skin. 
Panne  de  wye,  "  stuffe  (made  of  silke);  and  parti* 
cularly,  shag,  plush,  or  unshome  velvet ;"  Cotgr. 

In  the  account  of  the  impost  laid  on  merchandise 
for  carrying  on  the  war  against  Charles  I.  pan  velvet 
seems  synon.  with  ^ush,  "  On  every  ell  of  plush 
or  pan  velvet,  20s.''  Spalding,  ii.  141.  V.  also  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  147. 
PANWODD,  s.  Fuel  used  in  or  about  salt- 
pans ;  also  expl.  '*  the  dust  of  coals  mixed  with 

earth,"  West.  Loth. ;  Coat-gum^  Clydes. 

*'  Togidder  with  the  sole  power— of  digging  & 
winning  of  coals  and  panwood  for  serving  the  saids 
salt-pannes."     Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VIII.  139. 

'*  It  is  usual  to  divide  the  coal  into  three  kinds ; 
1 .  great  coal ;  2.  chows ;  8.  culm  or  panwOod.  The 
price  of  the  great  coal  is  lOs.  per  ton  ;  ichows  7s. 
6d. ;  culm  4s."     Agr.  Surv.  W.  Loth.  p.  10. 

«^  The  small-coal  used  for  boiling  salt,  is  called 
panwood  to  this  day."    Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  p.  480. 

*'  No  fewer  than  four  kinds  of  coal  are  produced 
in  every  colliery,  vik.;  Great  Coal,  Chews,  Lime-coal, 
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and  Panwood  or  Dross,  all  of  them  fnvm  the  same 
mass."    Bald's  Coal.'Trade  of  S.  p.  5S. 

This  term  has  evidently  originated  from  this  re- 
fuse being  primarily  used  in  thtf  salt-pans,  q.  '^  the 
fuel  of  the  Pans." 
PAP  OF  THE  HASS,  the  uvula.1  Add; 

"  I  hae  a  craw  to  pluck  wi'  you  Leddies,  ye  n'er 
cum  to  spier  for  my  Jane,  and  she  got  sic  a  load  o* 
Cauld  at  that  ball,  the  pap  o'  her  kass  down,  an'  a' 
defaite  thegither."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  96. 

The  disease  itself  had  been  thus  denominated  by 
our  ancestors.  For  Wedderbum,  ii|  his  department, 
De  Morbis,  mentions  this  as  a  disease. 

*'  Uvula,  the pape  in  the  craig"    Vocab.  p.  IQ. 

Papo  is  the  name  given  in  Portugal  to  a  goitre,  or 
wen  on  the  throat.  Nemnich  Lex.  Nosol.  vo.  j^nm- 
chocele. 

PAP,  s.     A  piece  of  whalebone,  about  eighteen 

inches  long,  which  connects  the  bail  of  lead, 

used  in  fishing,  with  the  lines  to  which  the 

hooks  are  attached,  Shetl. 
To  PAP,  Pape,  v.  n.    1.  To  move  or  enter  with 

a  quick,  sudden,  and  unexpected  motion,  like 

E.  pop^  S. 

"  It  being  near  the  frontiers  of  the  state  of  Mil- 
lan,«^it  is  usual  for  rogues,  when  they  have  done  a 
mischief,  to  pape  into  die  next  state,  where  the  laws 
of  the  oihex  state  cannot  readi  them."  Sir  A  Bal- 
four's Letters,  p.  238. 
S.   To  ganff  pappin  abouf^  to  go  from  place  to 

place  with  a  sort  of  elastic  motion,  S. 
8.  **  To  let  any  thing  fall  gently,  is  to  let  itpap  ;*• 

Gall.  Encycl. 
To  PAP,  Pawp,  v.  a.     To  beat,   to  thwack, 

Aberd. 
Pap,  Pawp,  s.     A  blow,  a  thwack,  ibid* 
PAP-BAIRN,  9.     A  sucking  child,  Ang.     To 

one  who  acts  quite  in  a  childish  manner,  it  is 

frequently  said ;  «*  YeVe  behaving  yoursel  juist 

like  a  pap-bairn.'" 
^  Although  a  different  term  is  used,  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Isl.  Word  is  perfectly  analogous ;  briost^ 
barn,  infans  lactens.    This  is  expressed  by  a  circum- 
locution, S. ;  ''a  bairn  at  Xhebreasi.'* 
PAPELARDE,  s.  "  Hypocrite.  Fr.  papehrd;^ 

61.  Sibb. 

PAPERIE,  s.     Popery,  S. ;  now  rather  obso- 
lete. 
*'  It  was  na  for  luve  o'  Paperie — n^,  na  I  nane  could 

ever  say  that  o'  the  trades  o'  Glasgow."     Rob  Roy, 

ii.  128. 

P APISH,  s.    The  vulgar  designation  of  a  Pa- 

pist  or  Roman-cathoHc,  S. 

''  The  Papishes  in  these  daies  do  glory,  saying,  that 
the  Roman  church  is  the  mother  church,  judge  of 
all  churches,  and  can  be  judged  of  none.  But  be- 
hold in  this  Synod  [XU>nstandnople,  A.  68S[]  a  bishop 
of  Rome  is  condemned  in  two  particularst**  Petrie's 
Church-Hist.  p.  66. 

PAPIST-STROKE,  s.  A  cross;  a  ludicrous 
phrase  used  by  young  people,  Aberd« 

To  PAPLE,  Papple,  v.  n.  To  bubWe,  or  boil, 
&c.]  Add; 
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But  O  the  bleash^  of  an  Engliah  pot. 
When  papUng,  th«f  8  sweet  music  in  mine  ear ; 
But  en  the  table>  O  the  charming  cheer. 

Englishman's  Grace  over  his  Pock^pudding, 
Edin.  1705. 
3.  Used  to  denote  the  effect  of  heat,  when  any  fat 

substance  is  toasted  bdbre  the  fire,  Renfr. 
P  AFP  ANT,  a^.     I.  Rich.]  Add; 

Peppinty  Banffs.,  is  nsed  in  sense  2. ;  being  applied 
to  thiose  who  exercise  great  care  about  themselves  or 
others,  for  ifrarding  off  any  thing  that  might  be  hurt- 
ful.    The  ».  is  also  in  use ;  to  Peppin,  to  cocker,  to 
treat  as  a  pet ;  synon.  Pettie. 
PAPPIN,  PoppiN,  s,    A  sort  of  batter  or  paste, 
generally  made  of  flour  and  water,  used  by 
weavers  for  dressing  their  linen  warp,  or  their 
webs,  to  make  them  have  a  close  and  thick  ap- 
pearance, Teviotd. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
pap  made  for  cluldren ;  Fr.  oapin. 
PAPPLE,  Paplb,  s.    The  com  cockle,  Agros- 

temma  githago,  Linn.,  S.     V.  Poppill. 
PAR,  3.    The  samlet,  S.]  Jdd ; 

As  this  is  called  Branling  in  Yorkshire,  although 
I  can  find  no  B3monyme  in  A.S.,  it  seems  evidently 
a  dimin.  from  Isl.  branda,  trutta  minima,  or  as  expl. 
in  Dan.  en  Udenforelle,  "  a  little  trout."  In  the  same 
language  hrand-hod  signifies  the  fry  of  trouts ;  fcB« 
tura  truttarum ;  Haldorson. 
PARA-DOG,*.  V.  PiaaiE-Doo. 
PARAFLE,  Paeaffle,  s.  Ostentatious  dis- 
play, South  of  8. 

**  I  wonder— whether  it  is  to  these  grand  parafle 
o'  ceremonies  that  holy  writ  says  *  is  an  abomination 
nnto  me."     Antiquary,  ii.  153.     V.  next  word 
PAR  AFLING,  i.  Trifling,  evasion ;  as,  "  Nane 
6"  your  parc^ngj  haud  up  your  hand  and  swear, 
or  ril  send  you  to  prison  C — Baid  to  a  witness  by 
a  Buchan  Baillie  of  Aberdeen. 
Corr.  perhaps  from  Pr.  paraf^er,  paraph^er,  to 
iourish  in  writing ;  q.  **  None  of  your  flourishing 
drcumlocutioQ."    Or^  is  it  ii^parabUng,  speaking 
enigmatically  ? 
PARATITLES,  a.  pi 

''  Any  one  who  has  read  the  Paratitles  on  that 
phu^  wUl  find,  that  the  law  uses  a  most  rational  dis- 
tinction, videHcei,  if  the  alienation  be  ex  causa  onerasa,' 
then  it  cannot  be  questioned,  unless  the  receiver  was 
9lm>pariiciep^rttudis"  Fountainh.3.Suppl.Dec.p.  l6. 
To  PARBREKE,  v.  «.    To  puke.]  Jdd; 

O.E.  ^'  parbrekifngy  \iFrJ]  Uomi^sement ;"  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  52,  b.  *'  1  cast  my  gorge  as  a  haulke  doth, 
or  a  man  that  parbraketh  ;  Je  desgorge,-*-Je  vomis." 
Ibid.  F.  1 83 ;  as,  "  I  parbrake,  Je  vomis ;"  F.  iJ12,  b. 
To  PARE  AN©  BURN,  to  take  off  the  sward  of 
ground,  especially  when  it  i5  moorish  or  heathy, 
witli  a  turC-spiide,  or  rather  with  what  is  callM 
4  Demibiring  plough ;  and  after  these  turfs  are 
dciedy  to  burn  them  on  the  soil  for  manure,  S. 
**  The  whole  field  may  be— poretl  and  burnt;  and 
a  competent  quantity  of  lime  being  added  to  the 
aahes,  and  being  plowed  two  or  three  years  for  coma, 
whereof  it  will  yield  great  crops,  in  may  be  laid  down 
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with  grass 'SCcds,  and  turned  again  into  meadow  wit6 
success  ;  so  to  ly,  unless  it  turn  sour  and  foggy*' 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  17>  18. 
Paregally,  adv.     This  term  has  been  expl.  to 
me  as  signifying  **  particularly,^  Ayrs.    If  the 
signification  be  given  accurately,  it  is  a  devia- 
tion from  that  of  the  od/.,  which  means  com- 
pletely equal.     V.  Paregale. 
PARISCHE,  adj.     1.  Of  or  belon^ng  to  the 
city  of  Paris.    Parische  work^  Parisian  work- 
manship;  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
S.  Applied  to  a  particular  colour,  which  had  been 
introduced  from  Paris.    ^<  Ane  goune  of  Pa^ 
riache  broune  bagarit  with  weluot^     Ibid. 
PARE,  8.    Improperly  used  for  a  wood.]  Add  ; 
It  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the  following 
Act 

-— ''  Quhatsumeuir  persone  or  personis — salhappin 
to  cut  ony  tymmer  or  grene  woid  within  his  hienes 
woddis  or  parkis, — thair  haill  guidis  and  geir  salbe 
escheit"     Ja.  VI.  1553,  Ed.  1814,  p.  67. 

The  term  has  been  originally  used  in  this  sense, 
as  denoting  a  plantation  of  trees  inclosed  or  fenced. 
PARLEYVOO,  s.  A  term  formed  in  ridicule  of 
thePrench  mode  of  address,  S.;  Fr.  parlez  vous. 
*'  But  the  bodies  hae  a  civil  way  with  them  for  a' 
that,  and  it's  no  possible  to  be  angry  at  their  parley 
voos."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  29O. 

PARLIAMENT,  s.     Part  of  a  robe  of  state. 

''Item,  ane  gowne  of  freis  claith  of  gold,  bordour- 
it  with  perle  of  gold  lynit  with  crammasy  satyne, 
the  hude  and  parUameni  of  the  samyn,  all  set  with 
fyne  orient  perle  to  the  noumer  of  xlix™  v*,  furnist 
with  buttonis  of  gold,  and  every  buttoun  contenand 
thr6  orient  perle."     Inventories.  A.  1539,  p-  ^2- 

This,  from  its  connexion  with  hude,  seems  to  have 
been  a  cape,  or  perhaps  a  covering  for  the  shoulders, 
worn  by  the  nobles  on  their  robes  when  they  sap* 
peared  in  parliaments  We  have  no  vestige  of  it,  as 
far  as  I  have  observed,  any  where  else. 
PARLIAMENT-CAKE,  m    A  thin  species  of 

S'ngerbread,  supposed  to  have  had  its  name 
om  its  being  used  by  the  members  of  the 
Scottish  Parliament  during  their  sederunts,  S. 
''  They-^id  business  on  a  larger  scale,  having  a 
general  huxtry,  with  parliament-cakes,  and  candles, 
and  pin-cushions,  as  well  as  other  groceries,  in  their 
window."    Annals  <^the  Parish,  p.  182^ 

PAROCHRIE,  s.     Parish, 

"  That  euerie  paroche  kirk,  and  samekle  boundis 
as  salbe  found  to  be  a  sufficient  and  a  competent  j9a«« 
rocArte,— sail  haue  thair  awin  pastoure  with  a  8uffi-» 
eient  and  ressonable  stipend."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581, 
£d.  1814,  p.  211. 

Formed  after  the  A.S.  and  Teut  mode,  like  bishop^ 
rie,  S.  bishoprie;  from  paroch,  and  A.S.  w«,  jurisdic- 
tio,  dominium. 
PARPALL-WALL,  *.    A  partition-wall. 

''  The  counsellors,  in  respect  they  were  straitnied 
in  room,  both  for  a  court  and  prison,  and  an  high 
school,  and  considering  that  there  would  be  room 
enough  in  St  Geils  for  these,  by  and  attour  auffici-i 
ent  room  for  preaching  the  Wordj  and  administrate 
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mg  the  Sacramento,  did  therefore  give  order  to  the 
Dean  of  Guild  to  big  within  the  said  church  par^ 
pall-walU  of  stone  for  that  effect."  Acto  Council 
Edin.  A.  1558. 

Corr.  from  Parpane,  q.  v.,  or  from  L.B.  jMirpog/t- 
ones,  velae  utiles,  cum  fortuna  imminet  seu  tempes- 
tas.     Ital.  parpagUoni.     V.  Du  Cange. 

PARPANE,  Perpen,  s.  A  wall  in  general,  or 
a  partition.]  JM  ; 

S.  The  parapet  of  a  bridge  is  called  a  parpane^ 
or  parpane-tDiCy  Aberd. 

To  PARRACH  (gutt.),  v.  a.  To  crowd  toge- 
ther in  a  confused  manner,  Ang.  Thus  sheep 
are  said  to  be  parracKd  in  a  told,  when  too 
much  crowded.  It  is  applied  to  machinery  when 
in  the  same  state.  V.  Pabbock,  s.  % 

PARRY.  "  Whan  ane  says  Parry ,  aw  says  Par" 
.  ry  ;"  a  prov.  phrase,  Aoerd.,  signifying,  that 
when  any  thing  is  said  by  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, It  is  immediately  echoed  by  every  one. 
Qu.  Fr.  pairmiy  it  appearsj  it  is  evident  ? 

PARRID6E,  Pabbitcu»  $.   Porridge  made  of 

meal,  S. 

Dr.  Johns,  says^  ''More  properly /lorra^y  porrataf 
Low  Latin,  from  porray  a  leek."  But  he  had  not  ob- 
served that  L.B.  porreci^a  has  still  more  resemblance, 
Jusculum  ex  porris  confectum ;  Du  Cange. 

IsL  porri,  and  Teut.  poer^look,  signify  a  leek.  As 
kale,  or  broth,  has  been  denominated  both  in  S.  and 
in  Welch  from  what  was  anciently  its  principal  con* 
8tituent,i.  e.  cole- wort;  it  would  appear  that  the  term 
porridge  had  been  originally  appropriated  to  a  simi« 
lar  mess  of  leeks. 
To  COOK  THE  PABBiDGE,  mctaph.  to  manage  any 

piece  of  business,  S. 

''  But  wha  coMt  the  porridge  for  him  ?'  exclaimed 
the  Baillie, '  I  wad  like  to  ken  that ;— wha,  but  your 
honour's  to  command,  Duncan  Macwheeble  ?**  Wa* 
verley,  iii.  354.     V.  Porriooe. 
Pabritch^halb,  adj.     In  such  health  as  to  be 

able  to  take  one^s  ordinary  food,  Fife ;  synon. 

Spune-hale, 
Parbitch-timx,  s.  The  hour  of  breakfast;  jwr- 

ridge  being  the  standing  dish  taken  at  this 

meal,  S. 

^'  I  had  a  sair  heart  o'  my  ain  when  I  passed  the 
Mains — this  morning  about  parrUch^me^  and  saw 
the  reek  coming  out  at  my  ain  lum-head,  and  kenn'd 
there  was  some  ither  body  than  my  auld  mither  sit- 
ting by  the  ingle-side."  Tales  of  my  Landl.  iii.  14. 
To  PARRIRE,  V.  n.  To  present  one's  self;  or 

perhaps  to  obey. 

— "  Sittit  ([dted]  by  proclammatione — I  thocht 
fitt  to  parrire  and  answyre  the  sittatione  by  my  ap« . 
peiring  heir  at  this  tyme.*'    Acts  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814> 
V.  446. 

O.  Fr.  parr-er  paroitre,  or  Lsduporere,  to  obey. 

P ARROCK,  Pabbok,  *•  A  very  straight  indo- 
aure  in  which  a'ewe  is  confined,  when  it  is  meant 
that  she  should  take  with  h^r  own  lamb^  or  with 
that  of  another  when  her  own  is  dead,  Roxb« 
When  the  latter  is  the  easei  the  live  lamb  hat 
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the  skin  of  the  dead  one  sewed  on  It,  which, 

when  fairly  heated,  emits  such  a  smell  as  to 

make  the  ewe  view  this  as  her  own  lamb. 

"  Parroky  a  very  small  inclosore  ;*  GL  Sibb. 

A.S.  pearroe,  peamtc,  septum,  circus,  dathrom, 
''a  park,  a  pound,  a  barre  or  lattice;"  Somner. 
Hence,  he  adds,  L.B.  jMrrc-ttf,  eopae  sensu.  ^  Par^ 
rok  or  caban.  Preteriolum.  Capana."   Prompt  Parv^. 

Serenitts  observes,  that  park  is  a  most  andent 
word,  common  to  aU  the  languages  and  dialects  of 
the  north.  Su.G.  pork,  locus  muro  et  Ihnitibas  dr« 
cnmseptus;  Isl.  id..  Germ,  pferch,  CB.  and  Fr.  pare, 
Ital.  parco.  Wachter  views  Germ,  herg^en,  Alem. 
pag^an,  arcere,  munire,  as  the  origin. 
To  Pabbock  a  ewe  and  lamb^  to  confine  a  strange 

lamb  with  a  ewe  which  is  not  its  dam,  that  the 

lamb  may  suck,  Roxb. 

This  was  also  an  O.E.  v.  **  Parrokjfn  or  dosen  in 
strdghtly.  Intrudo.  Obtrodo."  Prompt*  Parv. 
PARROCK,^.  '<  A  collection  of  things  huddled 

together,  a  group  ;^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  corruption  of  hat,  farrago^ 
which  the  clergy  about  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  might 
introduce;  or  as  an  oblique  sense  of  Parrock,  asde* 
noting  an  indosure  ? 
PARSELLIT,  pari.  pa.  «  ExpL  striped ;"  GL 

Sibb. 
PARSLIE  BREAK-STONE,  Panley.Piert, 

Aphanes  arvensis,  Linn. 

This  is  merdy  a  translation  of  the  £•  name.  For 
Piert  miist  be  viewed  as  an  abbreviation  of  Fr. 
percepierre,  **  a  generall  name  for  most  8taoe4>reak^ 
ing  herbs.,"  Cotgr.j  and  Aphanes  is  expL  PercepUr 
Anglorum,  Linn.  Flor.  Suec  N.  143. 
*  PART,  9.   1.  Often  denoting  place  \  nsk^lheiU 

party  hell,  ihe  gueed party  heaven,  Aberd.     It 

IS  generally  used  for  place  throughout  S.  This 

sense  it  acumits  in  E.  only  in  the-pl. 
S.  What  becomes  or  is  incumbent  on  ope.  It  is  used 

in  this  sense  in  various  forms ;  as,  "  If  a  wul 

my  pariy^  it  well  becomes  me ;  *'  It^s  ill  hii 

part^  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  duty;  *<  If  a 

^ud^  your  pari^  it  is  incumbent  on  you,  S« 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  the  wish. is  led. 
And  guid' my  pari, 

Skirrrf's  Poems,  p.  338. 
PARTAN,^.  The  Common  sea  Crab,  S.]  Jddi 

This  name  extends  to  Shetl. 

''  Cancer  Pagurus,  (Linn.  Syst.)  Aii^tit,  common 
crab/'  Edmonstone's  Zetl.ii.  317« 
PABTAN-HAMniT,  o^'.    Closo-fisted^  griping,  tsk* 

ing  hold  like  a  crab,  Ayrs. ;  GrippiCy  S. 
To  PARTY,  V.  a.     To  take  part  with. 

-*''  This  house  of  Abemethie  were  friends  and  fbl« 
lowers  of  the  Cummins,  and  did  assist  and  part^ 
them  in  all  their  enterprises.'*  Hume's  Hist  Dotig.  1& 
To  Pabtt  wiTti,  the  same  with  the  preceding. 

''  The  Earl  of  Huntly— had|.  it  seems,  an  unfiz'd 
resolutioQ  what  side  to  fMffy  isUk,  as  may  appear  in 
his  former,  and  will  stifi  more  appear  by  hts  pcesent 
and  after  conduct"  Keith's  Hist  p.  l^L 
PARTICLE)  Pabtickm,  Pbbticki.ib»  Pabti* 
ctLSy  ^.  1«  A  littk  ohop)  or  pieee  of  animal  ibod^ 
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**  Item  to  my  Ladie  and  hir  servandis  daylie  the 
kiching,  on  ane  flesche  day,  ij  particles  beef. — The 
kiching  fbr  the  maisteres  nutrix,  &c.  ane  particle  of 
beef."    Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  178. 

L.B.  particuUa,  frustum,  ofTula,  Du  Cange.  Aelfr. 
in  his  Gloss,  uses  this  term  as  equivalent  to  offella^ 
vo.  Spices  sned. 
2.  Applied  to  a  small  portion  of  land ;  synon.,  or 

nearly  so,  with  S.  Pendicle. 

**  Our  ,souerane  lord — hes  annext  the  luidis  and 
barony  of  Estwemis,  toure  and  fortalice  of  tHe  samin, 
and  thar  pertinentis,  aduocatiounis  and  donatiounis 
of  kirkis,  tenentis,  tenandrijs,  particulis,  pendlculis, 
jmnexis,  connexis,  and  pertinentis  tharof."  Acts  Ja. 
V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  376.  Partis,  Ed.  1566. 
S.  Apparently  used  in  the  sense  of  articia 

''  Because  I  perceaue  John  Knox  dois  not  meit  the 
heid  of  my  partickle  quhair  I  do  mark  the  confer* 
rence,  betuix  the  phrases  of  the  scriptures  aHedged 
be  V8  baith, — I  will  trauell  na  further  thairin."  Res- 
aoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  £.  iij.  b. 

**  Of  the  former  pertickle  I  mark  twa  heidis  in 
apeciall,"  &c.     Ibid.  E.  iiij.  b. 

L.B.  particula,  charta  articnlis  seu  per  partes  dis- 
tincta ;  Du  Cange.  Kennedy,  although  he  had  bor- 
rowed the  term  from  the  monkish  writers,  evidently 
uses  it  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 
PARTISIE,  Pairtisay,  adj\  Applied  to  what 

is  proper  to,  or  done  by,  more  indiTiduals  than 

one ;  as,  "  a  partisie  wab,**  a  web  wrought  for 

several  owners,  each  of  whom  contributes  his 

share  of  the  materials,  and  for  the  expense ; 

"  partisay  wark,^  work  done  by  a  numoer  of 

persons ;  ^'  a  pairtisie  wa\^  a  wall  built  at  the 

expense  of  two  proprietors  between  their  respec- 
tive houses  or  lands,  S.B. 
Lat.  jpaWi/io,  a  divbion. 
To  PARTLE,  V.  n.     To  triflle  at  work,  Ayrs. 

"  Partle,  to  work  idly,— totroable ;"  GL  Picken. 
PARTLYK,  Pastlyik,  adv.     In  equal  shares 

ot  parts, 

''And  suld  haff  pait  thair  part  parllyk  and  he  had 
tynf— "  Thair  ^ptatpartfyk  of  thre  crovnis."  Aberd. 
Beg.  V.  16.  A.  1538.    Partltfik,  V.  15. 
PARUT,  s.    S^non.  with  Parure. 

-— ''  5  amites  with  their  paruts  of  cloath  of  gold.— 
3  albs,  3  paruts,  and  3  amites  of  white  velvet  and 
cloath  of  gold."     Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  MS.  p.  189. 

L^.  parat'Us,  whence  this  may  have  been  cor- 
rupted, was  used  in  common  with  parura  and  para* 
tura,  for  embroidery  or  ornamental  borders. 
Pasmsmtar,  s.     This  term  seems  to  be  used  as 

equivalent  to  upholsterer  in  modem  language. 

''  I  send  to  Servois  wife  and  to  his  commeis  die 
pasmentar  in  the  abbay  and  causit  thame  graith  me 
koe  chalmer  thair— -put  up  the  treis  of  the  beddis," 
&e.    Inventories,  A  1573,  p.  187* 

Fr.  passemetUier  properly  signifies  a  lace-maker, 
a  silk-weaver. 
PASMOND,  s.    The  same  with  Pasment. 

**  Item,  ane  hat  of  velvott  with  ane  jMumoiuf  of  sil- 
ver, with  ane  chene  of  gold  about  it,  and  ane  teiqgat 
iipoon  the  samyne."  Inventories^  A.  1542,  p.  70. 
PASPER,  s.     Sampire,  Galloway. 
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Pasper,  samphire,  when  taken  and  eaten  green 
fVom  the  heucks,  makes  persons  as  hungry  as  a 
hawk."     Gall.  Encycl. 

^ "  Many  kill  themselves  clambering  on  these  for 
birds'  eggs  and  pasper.'*   Ibid. 

PASPEY,  s.  A  particular  kind  of  dance.  Strath- 
more. 
Fr.  passe-^pied,  "  a  caper,  or  loftie  tricke  in  daun- 

cing ;  also,  a  kind  of  dance,  peculiar  to  the  youth  of 

La  haute  Bretaignej"    Cotgr.     Pedum  decussatus; 

Diet  Trev. ;  q.  a  cutting  across  with  the  feet. 

^  To  PASS,  v.a.    1 .  Not  to  exact  a  task  that  haa 
been  imposed,  S. 

2.  To  for^ve,  not  to  punisli,  S. ;  like E.  topo^^dy. 

PASS-GILT,  s.  Expl.  "  current  money,''  Gl. 

"  His  prayers,  his  other  services  done  to  God,  his 
alms*deeds,  &c.  axepass^gUi  before  God,  since  they 
came  not  from  a  nght  principle  in  his  heart,  and 
were  not  performed  in  a  right  way,  nor  upon  a  right 
account,  nor  for  a  right  end  ;  his  sacrifices  have  been 
an  abomination.**     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  1 82. 

If  this  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  term,  as  would 
seem  to  be  indeed  the  case,  the  negative  particle 
must  have  been  omitted,  or  thrown  out  by  some  ig- 
norant typographer.  It  ought  to  have  been  "  not 
pass-gilt ;"  as  apparently  signifying  money  ihaXpasses* 
But  TeuL  pas'ghdd  is  used  to  denote  inferior  coin 
which  is  made  to  have  currency  above  its  value ; 
Minutae  pecuniae,  quibus  majoris  pretii  numus  elae- 
quatur;  Kilian.  The  origin  of  the  first  syllable  must 
be  pass-en  aequare,  aequaliter  componere.  V.  Gilt. 
PASSIONALE,  s.  A  state  of  suffermg,  a  kind 

of  martyrdom. 

Quhat  is  the  warld  without  plesance  or  play 
Bot  passionate  f  Than  lat  ws  mak  sum  sport. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  Prohem. 

L.B.  passionale,  martyrology.  This  name  is  given 
to  the  necrology  of  the  church  of  Paris.  V.  Du  Cange. 
PASSIS,  pi.     A  term  occurring  in  the  amphfi- 

cations  of  our  old  acts,  apparently  equivalent  to 

E.  passages. 

— **  Confirmis  the  saidis  infeflmentis  &  giftes,  and 
ilkane  of  thame  respectiue,  in  all  &  sindrye  poinctis, 
passis,  priuilegiis,  claussis  &  conditlonis  contenit 
thairin."    Acts  Mary  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  549- 

"  Quhilk  infeftment,  in  all  and  sindrye  jm^WiT,  ar« 
tides,  contenttis,  and  claussis  thairof,  our  said  soue- 
rane— ratifiis,"  &c.  Ibid. 

— "  Dispenssis  for  ever,  in  all— heades,  articles, 
claussis,  obleisments,  pointes,  passis,  circumstances 
and  condition  es  of  the  samyn."  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d« 
1814,  vol.  V.  152. 

L.B.  pass-'Us  locus,  anctoritas.  Gall,  passage.  Ve- 
nit  ad  quemdam  possum  Scripturae.     Vit.  S.  Thom. 
Aquin.  ap.  Du  Cange. 
To  PASSIVERE,  v.  a.  To  exceed,  W.  Loth. ; 

probably  corr.  from  pass-over. 
PASTISAR,  s.  A  pastry-cook.  V.  Patticeae. 
PASVOLAND,  s.  A  small  species  of  artillery.! 

Add ; 

'*  Item,  ane  pasvoland  of  brace  P)ra0s3  ^poi^^  <^^ 
traist."     Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  172. 

''  Item,  ane  Mile  pasvoland  of  brace  mountit  upone 
stok  quheillis."  Ibid.  A.  1566,  p.  l68. 
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TT.pasH-volant,  "ihcartilleriecalledabaaej"  Cotgr. 
PAT,  pret.  of  the  v.  to  put.]  Add; 

"  So  the  govemourpfl<  the  reahne  to  guid  ordour 
and  peace,  and  so  depakted  to  France."  Pitacottie's 

Cron.  p.  S04. 

'*  Heirwith  the  messingers  returning  to  the  Cat- 
teynes  camp,  pat  them  all  in  such  a  fray,  that  it  was 
not  possible  for  Earle  George  to  retein  or  stay  there, 
although  he  did  watch  in  person  all  that  night." 
Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  242. 
PAT,  Patt,  8.     A  pot,  S. 

My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough,— 
An  atdd  palt,  that  wants  the  lug, 
A  spurtle  and  a  sowen  mug. 

Willie  Winhi^s  Testament,  HercTs  CoH.  11.143. 

Pat-luck,  s.     To  taJc  pai4uck^  to  take  dinner 

with  another  upon  chance,  without  preparation, 

sometimes  without  previous  invitation,  S .;  i.  e. 

the  chcmce  of  the  pot 

*'  If  you  and  the  young  folks,  and  my  Leddy  Mary, 
wad  come  in  a  canny  way  and  t»kpat4uck  wi*  Jean 
and  me,  I  sail  promise  ye  nae  grit  things ;  for  it*s 
a  hunger  an'  a  burst  in  my  house»  I  gie  nae  din- 


no 


ncr  ae  day  but  what  I  can  gie  ilka  day  in  the  year 
Saxon  and  Gael.  i.  55. 

«'  I  hope  we  will  be  better  acquaint  yet,  ye'll  just 
tak  pat'luck  wi*  her  an'  me  the  mom."     Ibid,  i,  1 93. 
PATE,  Patie,  s.    Abbrev.  of  Patrick^  S. 
PATELET,  s.    A  kind  of  ruff,  part  of  a  wo- 
man'*s  dress,  andently  worn  in  S. 
"  Of  the  dress  of  a  lady,  Henryson  gives  an.  idea 
by  mentioning — an  upper  gown  or  robe  purfled  and 
fiured, — a  hat,  tippet,  paiekt,  perhaps  small  ruff," 
&c.     Pink.  Hist,  ii,  435.     V.  Paiti4ATTJ8. 
Hir  hat  suld  be  of  fair  having. 

And  hir  tepat  of  trewth, 
Hir  patelet  of  gude  pansing, 
Hir  hals-ribbane  of  rewth. 

Henrtfsone,  Bannaiyne  Poems,  p.  104. 

P  ATENE,  s.     The  cover  of  a  chalice. 

"  The  Alter  Grayth  quhilkwes  queue  Magdelenis, 
quhome  god  assolye. — Item,  ane  chaUeis  and  ane 
paiene  gilt"     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  5S. 

E.  patine.  Ft.  patene,  patine,  id.  from  Latpa/in-a. 
♦PATENT,  adf.    Bieady,  willing,  disposed  to 

listen. 

"  He  would  give  a  patent  ear  hereafter  to  their 

grievances. — A  promise  by  public  proclamation  to 

give  a  patent  ear  to  all  bis  subjects  complainta." 

Spalding,  i.  302. 

PATENTER,*.    A  patentee. 

*'  The  saidis  patenters  be  the  foirsaid  act  obleist 

them,  thair  aires,  &c.  not  to — seik  any  greater  dewe* 

tie,"&c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  585. 

To  PATER  (pron,  like  E.  paie}j  v.  n.  To  talk 
incessantly,  to  be  tiresomely  loquacious,  Roxb. 
Originally  the  same  with  Patter,  q.  v.    Hence, 

Pater,  s.  A  loquacious  person^  generally  ap- 
plied to  a  female,  ibid. 

PATES,  *./?i     *^  The  steps  at  the  comer  of  the 
roofs  in  houses  for  the  easier  climbing  to  the 
top,"  Ayrs.,  RenfV.    Corlne-steps  synon. 
The  garse,  like  beards  o'  eldren  gaits. 
Hang  wavan,  shaggy>  frae  the  pates, 
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An'  scatter'd  chi(^«weed,  rais'd  in  taits. 
Grew  here  an'  there. 

Picken's  Poe^ns  1788,  p.  181. 
This,  although  it  must  be  originally  the  same 
word  with  Peat-stone,  differs  in  sense,  as  the  latter 
is  used  in  Angus  at  least. 

PATHLINS,  adv.     By  a  steep  declivity,  S.B. 
•—  On  a  high  brae  head  she  lands  at  last. 
That  down  to  a  how  bumie  palhlins  past.  ^ 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  6l. 
It  is  pUlens  in  First  Edit.     V.  Peth. 
PATIENT  OF  DEATH.]  Add; 

•—  He  streek't  himsell  i'  the  patients  o'  dead, 
Wi'  mony  a  waesome  main. 

Marmaiden  <f  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1 820. 
PATRELL,  s.     The  poitrell,  hc.^Add ; 

O.E.  "paytrdl  for  a  horse ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  52,  a. 
PATRICK,  s.    A  partridge,  Tetrao  perdrix, 
Linn. ;  pron.  paitricky  S. 

''  For  my  part,  I  never  wish  to  see  a  kilt  in  the 
country  again,  nor  a  red  coat,  nor  a  gun,  for  that 
matter,  unless  it  were  to  shoot  a  jpo/rtcit."  Waverley, 
iii.  273,  274. 

— Ae  night  lately  in  my  fun, 

I  gaed  a  roving  wi'  the  gun 

An'  brought  a  iMi/rici;  to  the  grun'.— — 

Bums,  ilL  259*    ^ 
«  Pfli^rtc*,  a  partridge ;"  GL  ibid. 
Patrick  or  Paitrick  is  ^e  general  pronunciation, 
S.,  though  our  old  writers  use  Partrik,  q.  v. 
PATROCYNIE,^.  Patronage;  Lat,;>a</wini-ttf«. 
*'  But  my  lorde  shall  haue  libertie  of  me,  to  alledge 
in  suche  cases  what  pleaseth  him,  so  long  as  his  alle- 
gation shall  not  preiudge  the  veritie,  nor  giue  patro* 
cynie  to  a  lie,  in  maters  of  religion.'*   Ressoning  be« 
tuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  C.  i.  a. 

— -''  This  part  of  my  misreported  paines,  I  hum- 
bly present  vnto  your  Maiestie ;— as  not  only  to  the 
most  glorious  patrocinie,  but  therewith  also  the  most 
learned  censure."  Bp.  Forbes  on  the  Revel.,  Dedic. 
PATRON  ATE,  *.  The  right  of  presenting  to 
a  benefice. 

<<  In  the  competition  between  the  College  of  Glas- 
gow, &c.  about  the  vacant  stipend,  the  Lords  found 
the  Bishops  presenting,  as  patron,  made  it  a  patro- 
nate,  but  not  a  patrimonial  mensal  kirk,^'  &c.  Foun- 
tainh.  4  Suppl.  Dec.  p.  143.    • 

L.B.  PatroMtt'Us,  jus  patronatus* 
PATRON-C ALL,  s.  The  patronageof  aehurcb, 

the  right  of  presentation,  Aberd« 
PATRONTASHE,  *.     A  military  girdle. 

**  As  also  in  respect  that  at  the  said  tyme  money 
was  given  by  neighbours  and  inhabitants  of  this  city 
for  buying  baggenots  and  patrontaskes  to  their  cap- 
taines  of  every  company  or  other  officers.  The  es- 
tates doe  ordain  and  require  the  respective  captains 
to  make  furth  comeing  the  said  baggenotts  or  pa^ 
trontashes  &nd  other  armes,  or  otherwayes  to  refound 
the  pry  ce  therof  to  the  Coll.  or  (.ev*.  Coll.  or  major.'* 
Act  anent  the  Militia  Men  in  the  Towne  of  Edin- 
burgh 1689.     Act.  Pari.  IX,  30. 

'^  Round  the  waist  they  (Italian  Banditti)  wore  an 
ammunition  belt  called  heresLpadrocina,  madeof  stout 
leather,  having,  shps  for  cartridges."  Maria  Graham's 
Three  Months  near  Rome,  1820. 
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To  PATTER,  V.  n.     To  repeat  in  d  muttering 

way.]  Add; 

0.£.  '*  I  patter  with  the  lyppes^  ad  one  doth  that 
maketh  as  though  he  prayed^  and  dothe  nat ;  Je  pa« 

Eelarde.    He  dothe  nat  praye^  he  dothe  but  patter  to 
egyle  the  worlde  with.       Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  3l6»  b. 
i.  To  carry  on  earnest  conversation  in  a  low  tone ; 

to  be  engaged  in  a  whispering  conversation,  Aber. 
To  PATTER,  V.  n.     To  move  with  auick  sue 

cessive  steps ;  especially  referring  to  the  sound, 

S.    V.  Padder. 
PATTICEAR,  Pastisar,  s.   A  pastry-cook. 

"  It  is  not  leasum  to  any  Fleshour  to  be  ane  Pat^ 
ticear.  Under  the  pane  of  ane  amerciament;  andsik« 
lyke  ane  Patticear  may  not  be  ane  baker  of  bread  to 
sell."     Leg.  Burg.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  72. 

"  Ane  pastisar,  callit  Patrick  Rannald."  Chal« 
mers's  Mary,  i.  177* 

Fr.  paUicier,  pasticier,  pastusier,  "  a  pasterer  or 
pie-maker;  also  a  maker  of  past-meates ;"  Cotgr. 
from  pastin  paste. 
PAV AD£,  s.    Expl.  a  dagger,  Teviotdale ;  and 

said  to  be  an  old  word.     But  I  have  met  with 

no  synon.  term. 
PA  V  ASIES,  s.  pi  «  A  sort  of  artillery  mounted 

on  a  car  of  two  wheels,  and  armed  with  two 

large  swords  before  ;"*  Pink.  Hist  iL  288. 
To  PAU6E,  v.n.     1.  To  prance ;  synon.  with 

PaucCf  Fife. 
S.  To  pace  about  in  an  artful  and  designing  way, 

till  a  proper  opportunity  occur  for  fulfilling  any 

plan,  ibid. 
8.  To  tamper  with,  to  venture  on  what  is  hazards 

ous  in  a  fool4iardy  manner,  ibid. 

Used  in  a  provef bial  mode  of  expression  ^ — "  He's 
neither  to  play  nor  pauge  wi'/'  not  to  be  tampered 
with  in  any  way  whatsoever* 

Perhaps  the  latter  part  of  Rampage  is  formed  firom 
this  ^ord^  ad  used  in  sense  1 . ;  and  the  first  from  ram 
aries ;  q.  to  prance  like  a  furious  ram. 
PA  VIE,  8.     The  same  with  Paui9^  pavis.   Bal- 
four uses  paveis  as  the  pL 

^  The  Admiral — ^may  alswa  put  pulderis,  paveU, 
and  speiris^  for  sic  quantitie  as  sail  be  requirit,  viz.—- 
ane  pai)ie  and  a  (yre  speir  for  thre  tunnis/'  &c.  Sea 
Lawis^  iPract  p.  631. 
PAUYOT,*. 

Ane  pauyot  preuilie  brocht  him  his  palfray  ; 
The  king  thocht  lang  of  this  lyfe  and  lap  on  in 
^y  Cl^yD*  Rauf  CoUyear,  B.  y.  a. 

Hisp.  paviota  denotes  the  bird  in  Lat.  tailed  hal- 
cyoh :  but  there  surely  ban  be  no  affinity  of  idea. 
FAUKY,  od/.    2*  As  applied  to  the  eye — ^wan* 

ton.]  Add ; 

This  is  perhaps  the  proper  meaning  in  the  follow* 
ing  passage. 

The  Howdie  lifts  frae  the  beuk  her  ee. 
Says^  Blessings  light  on  his  pawkie  ee ! 

Remains  ^Niihsdale  Scng^  p«  78* 
Pawkery,  s.     Cunning,  slyness,  S. 

^  Nethynge--«^wa^  ferder  fhi  myne  held  thane  onye 
sikkan  ^y Ud  sneckdraWinge  and  pawkerye/*  Hogg's 
Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
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PawXily,  adx).     Slily,  artfully. 

"  I'm  thinking/  said  he, — looking  pawkily  and 

peeringly  round  the  table,  '  that  I  have  seen  you  be- 
fore."    Sir  A,  Wylie,  {.  85. 

PAUL,  s.     A  hold  ;  a  leaning-place ;  S.B. 
Isl.  palUr,  Su.G.  pall,  scamnum,  a  bench ;  also,  a 

sta^e  or  fVame  supporting  something  else. 

PAULIE,  Pailie,  adj,  1.  Impotent  or  feeble, 
applied  to  any  bodily  member,  S. 

S.  Small  in  size,  applied  to  lambs,  Roxb. 

8.  Insipid,  inanimate ;  applied  to  the  mind.  La- 
narks.  A  paiiie  creature^  a  silly  insipid  person. 

4.  Lame,  dislocated,  or  distorted,  S. 

A  lamb  that  is  lame  is  sometimes  called  PawUe, 
Loth.,  Roxb.     A  pawUe  hand  is  one  that  has  been 
dislocated  and  not  properly  set. 
Paulie-  (or)  Pailie-footit,  od/.  1.  Flat-footed, 

Strathmore» 

5.  Splay-footed,  or  having  the  foot  turned  in, 
Loth. 

I  know  not  the  origin,  unless  the  term  be  allied 

to  C.B.  pall,  loss  of  power,  energy,  &c.  palu,  to  be 

deficient ;  Owen.     Palhy  to  benum  or  to  be  benum- 

med ;  Lhuyd.    C.B.  pmylUg,  slow  ;  W.  Richards. 

Paulie,  Pawlie,  s.  LA  slow,  inactive,  in- 
animate person,  Lanarks.,  Mearns. 

2.  An  unhealthy  sheep.  South  of  S. 

'^  There  was  Geordie  Skin-him-alive  the  flesher, 

him  that  took  away  the  crocks,  and  the  pauUes,  and 

my  brockit-lamb."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  L  l6d. 
''  I  yeance  trofl  thei  crocks  an'  thei  pauUes,  an'  tou 

guidit  me  like  a  gentleman."    Wint.  Tales,  i.  269. 

S.  A  term  applied  to  the  smallest  lambs  in  a  flock, 
Roxb. 

Paulie-merchakt,  s.  One  who  hawks  through 
the  country,  purdiasing  lambs  of  this  descrip- 
tion, ibidk 

To  PAtJT,  t)>  Ah  1.  To  pawy  to  strike  the  ground 
with  the  foot,  &c,]  AM; 

8w  Tlo  push  out  the  feet  alternately^  when  one  is 
lying  in  bed  or  otherwise,  Dumfn 

8.  To  strike  with  the  foot,  to  kick,  S. 

**  Paut,  to  kick ;  as,  to  pout  off  die  bed-clothes, 

Yorksh.*'    Grose. 

Hisp.  paie^ar,  to  kick ;  from  pata,  a  foot. 

4.  Also  expL  **  to  move  the  hand  as  a  person 
groping  m  the  dark,^  Ettr.  For. 

To  Paut,  o.  a.  7V>  patU  one's  Jboi  ai  a  per- 
son, to  stamp  with  the  foot  in  a  menacing  man- 
ner, Aberd.  This  is  a  very  common  way  of 
expressing  anger,  and  is  viewed  as  a  token  of 
great  disrespect. 

Paut,  ^.  1.  A  stroke  on  the  ground  with  the 
foot,  S.]  Add ;  . 

%  A  stroke  with  the  foot  at  any  object,  a  kick, 
S. ;  synon.  Funk. 

PAW,  Pa0w,  Pawaw,  s.    1.  The  slightest  mo- 
tion ;  as,  <*  He  ne^er  played  jpottiv,^  he  did  not 
so  much  as  stir,  Ettr.  For. 
His  neck  in  twa  I  wat  they  hae  wrung, 
Wi'  hand  or  foot  he  ne'er  pla^d  paw* 
Jock  0*  the  Side,  Poetical  Mus.  p.  148. 
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"Ne'er jdaifdpanffneyermoy'dhMndor  foot."  GlAhid. 
"  Did  ye  never  think  that  they  wad  be  revisited 

on  your  heads  some  day  when  ye  couldna  play  paw 

tohelpyoursels?"  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823^  p.  313. 

£.  Transferred  to  one  who  cannot  take  his  meat, 
or  who  does  so  with  great  difficulty,  who  is  un- 
able to  make  theslightestexertion, ibid.  Ettr.  For. 

S.  To  Play  one^s  Paws^  to  act  that  part  which  be- 
longs to  one,  whether  becoming  or  ridiculous. 
Return  hameward,  my  hearty  again.— 
And  [[At  }'^  hame  with  me  then  tarry  stilly 

And  see  wha  can  best  play  their  pams, 
And  let  the  filly  fling  her  fill. 
For  fint  a  crum  of  thee  she  fa's. 

Herd:s  Cod.  ii.  44, 
The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 

tricks  of  jugglers,  or  from  the  feats  of  rope-dancers, 

&c. ;  q.  to  go  through  one's  different  steps  or  motions. 

V.  Pavie. 

PAWCHLE,  s.  1.  One  who  is  oldand  frail,6all. 

%.  One  low  in  stature  and  weak  in  intellects,  ibid. 
"  Pawchle,  a  frail  old  body ;— ^so  a  person  of  low 

stature,  rather  silly ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

PAWKIE,  s.  A  sort  of  woollen  glove  or  mit- 
ten, having  a  thumb  without  separate  fingers, 
Ettr.  For.   Doddie  Mitten  synon.  S.B. 

To  PAWL,  V.  n.     To  make  an  ineffective  at- 
tempt to  catch,  Roxb.     The  prep,  at  is  often 
added.     To  Glanm^  synon. 
-— '^  The  corpse  again  sat  up  in  the  bed,  pawled 

wi'  its  hands,  and  stared  round  wi'  its  dead  face." 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  148. 
This  V.  seems  allied  to  C.B.  palv'U  to  paw,  to  grope 

gently  with  the  hand. 

PAWMIE,  Panbie,  s.    A  stroke  on  the  hand, 
&c.]  Add; 
Fr.  paumie,  "  a  clap,  stroke,  or  blow  with  the 

hand ;"  Cotgr. 

I  find  that  L.B.  pcdma  is  used  in  a  similar  sense. 

Alapa  palmis  inflicta.    Hence  palm^are,  de-pahn-are, 

and  pabn^izare,  alapam  infligere.  Baronius,  A.  1055, 

•ays  that  the  hands  of  penitents  were  beaten  with  a  fe- 

nda.   V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Pabnaia,  which  he  explains 

in  the  same  sense  with  our  Parmme.  Whether  it  was 

first  used  in  the  monastic  cell,  or  ia  the  school,  he 

does  not  say. 

To  Pawmie,  V,  a.  To  strike  the  palm  with  a 
ferula,  S. 

To  PAW  VIS,  V.  n.  To  «  dally  with  a  girl^  GL 
Surv.  Ajrrs.  p.  698.    V.  Pavie. 

PEAK,  a.  An  old  word  for  lace,  Boxb. ;  per. 
haps  that  which  was  used  for  the  peak  of  a  cap. 

To  PEAL,  Peel,  v.  a.  To  equal,  to  matcn. 
V.  Peel,  Pszl,  ». 

PEANER,  8.  "  A  cold-looking,  naked,  trem* 
blinff  being^Hsmall  of  size  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

PEANERFLEE,  «.    One  who  has  the  appear, 
ance  of  lightness  and  activity,  GalL ;  perhaps 
from  the  preceding  term  conjoined  with  FleCy  afly. 
It  is  oddly  defined  in  these  words ; 
"  Peanerflee,  a  light  looking  craw  o'  a  body;'* 

Gall.  Encycl. 

PSANIEj  8,    A  female  turkey,  pea-hen^  GalK 
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"  Peanies,  female  turkies;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
She  is  yellow. 
And  yawps  like  a  peany.  Ibid.  p.  3^S. 

Qu.  if  q.  pea-hennie  f     V.  Polue-cock. 
PE  ANT,  adf.  A  term  denoting  a  particular  kind 

of  silk. 

''  Item,  a  stand  of  peani  silk  with  the  like  perti* 
nents  conform."     Inventar  of  Vestments,  A.  1559- 
Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,-  MS.  p.  189. 
PE  ARA.     Peara  parabity  peara-bo. 

This  is  sent  to  me  as  a  line  of  an  old  song  in  Roxb. 
I  suspect  that  it  is  merely  the  o'ertum  ;  but  insert  it, 
as  it  may  chance  to  be  understood,  at  least  as  to  its 
reference,  by  some  of  my  readers. 

Dan.  paraab^er  signifies,  to  invoke,  to  implore.  It 
may  be  the  remnant  of  an  old  Dan.  Northumbrian 
song ;  being  sent  from  the  Cheviot. 
PEARIE,Peeey,5.  Apegtop.l  Jdi;  Pear,Aber. 

"  I  can  use  a  little  wee  bit  freedom  wi'  Mr.  Daniel 
Taflril — mony's  the  peery  and  the  tap  I  wrought  for 
him  langsyne,  for  1  was  a  worker  in  wood  as  weel 
as  a  tinkler."     Antiquary,  ii.  129- 

Auld  Saunders  begoud  for  to  wink. 
Syne  couped  as  sound  as  a  peerie. 

A.  WiUon's  Poenu  18l6,  p.  21. 

This  is  also  written,  but  improperly,  Pirie. 

•^^^  Dosing  of  taps,  and  piriet,  and  ptWe-cords, 
form  the  prevailing  recreation."  Blackw.  Mag*  Aug. 
1821,  p.  34. 

PEARL,  8.  The  seam-stitch  in  a  knitted  stock- 
ing. To  ca8t  up  a  pearly  to  cast  up  a  stitch  on 
the  right  side  in  place  of  the  wrong,  S. ;  Purlj 
Teviotd. 

In  Fr.  this  word  is  used  in  working  gauze.  On 
appelle  Perles  en  termes  de  fabrique  de  gaze,  de 
pedts  globes  d'email,  perces  par  le  milieu  avec  une 

fetite  queue  ouverte,  &c.  Diet.  Trev. 
EARL  BARLEY,  the  name  given  to  the  finest 
kind  of  barley. 

^'  When  the  husks  are  taken  off  for  making  broth, 
the  grain  is  moistened,  and  beaten  with  a  large  wood- 
en mallet,  or  pestle,  in  a  stone  mortar.  This  is  called 
knocked  bear,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  pearl  barley, 
which  is  done  in  the  mill."  Jamieson's  Notes  to 
Burt's  Letters,  i.  89,  90. 

The  ingenious  editor  understands  the  term  differ- 
ently from  the  general  use  of  it  in  S.  For  Pearl 
barley  is  distinguished  from  common  barley,  although 
both  kinds  are  prepared  at  the  same  mill;  and  seems 
to  have  received  its  name  from  its  pure  and  pearly 
appearance. 
PEARLED,  pari.' adj.  Having  a  border  of  lace. 

"  He  had  on  his  head  a  white  pearled  mutch ;  he 
had  no  coat,  but  a  pair  of  black  breeks,  white  socks, 
and  a  pair  of  mools  on  his  feet**    Spalding,  ii.  218. 

PE  ARLIN,  8.  A  species  of  lace  made  of  thread.1 
Add; — or  of  silk,  S. ;  properly,  a  coarse  sort  oi 
bone-lace. 

"  On  everie  elne  of  imported  pearUne  of  threid  or 
silke  betuix  three  and  six  punds — 00  12  00."  AcU 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VL  76. 

Sae  put  on  your  pearlifu,  Marion, 
And  kirtle  o'  to'  cramesie. 

Old  Song,  Gang  ia  the  Etve^iuchlt, 
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It  18  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  £.  purl,  "  a 
kind  of  edffing  for  bone-lace ;"  Phillips.  Minsheu 
strangely  thinks  that  it  is  contr.  from  purfie.  Fr. 
perli,  roughs  not  smooth ;  Jil  perli,  hard-twisted 
thread ;  Cotgr.  V.  Pearl,  #. 
PEARL  SHELL,  the  Pearl  Muscle,  S.B. 

^'  Mytellus  Margaritifera^  Pearl  Muscle,  vulgarly 
called  Prar/#A«^"  Arbuthnot'sPeterh.,  Fishes,  p.  32. 

PEASEBRUIZLE,  9.  The  same  with  Pease^ 
kill  in  sense  1.  Bruisde  is  here  used  as  merely 
a  Tariety  of  Birsle^  Brissle ;  the  term  in  the 
north  or  E.  hemgBrusley  as  brtisled pease,  Grose. 

PEASE-KILL,  s.  1.  A  quantity  or  p^o^e  in  the 
state  in  which  they  are  brought  from  the  field, 
as  not  only  in  the  pods,  but  adhering  to  the 
straw,  so  broiled  as  to  be  fit  for  eating.  They 
are  then  gathered  out  from  the  ashes;  Border. 
The  allusion  is  obviously  to  roasting  or  drying 

grain  in  a  kiln. 

2.  Used  figuratively  for  a  scramble,  where  there 
is  great  confusion,  Roxb. 

S.  To  mak  a  peaae-MU  of  any  thing,  to  dissipate 
it  with  the  greatest  lavishness.  When  a  man^s 
affairs  go  wrong,  and  interested  persons  get  the 
management  of  his  property,  it  is  commonly 
said,  ^^  TheyVe  rnaJdri  a  bonny  pease-kitt  o\^ 
in  allusion  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this  treat 
is  consumed  by  young  people. 
Thus  a  law-suit  is  said  to  6e  ''  a  petue-kill  for  the 

lawyers,"  Roxb. 

PEASE-MUM,  To  play  pease-mum  f  to  mutter, 
Dumfr. 
Mum  itself  signifies  a  mutter.  Teut  pays  is  peace. 

PE  ASSIS,  s.  pi     The  weights  of  a  clock. 
*'  To  wend  Qwind]  the  peassts  thairof,"  viz.  of  the 

clock ;  Aberd.  Reg.    V.  Pace,  #. 

PEASY-WHIN,  s.     The  Greenstone,  S. 
— ''  In  many  parts  of  the  district,  a  granite,  called 

peasy^wkin,  is  found  in  large  blocks  near  the  surface 

of  the  moors."  Surv.  BanfTs.  p.  57-  V.  Pkysie-whin. 

PEA-TREE,  s.  The  Laburnum,  a  species  of 
the  Cytisus,  Loth. ;  denominated  from  the  re- 
semblance of  its  blossoms  and  pods  to  those  of 
thej9^a. 

PEAT,  s.    Applied  as  a  contemptuous  designa- 
tion, sug^tmg  the  idea  of  priae  i]\  the  person 
to  whom  It  is  addressed,  8. 
'^  Chuse,  you  proud  peat,'  said  the  page,  drawing 

off  in  huge  disdain  at  the  calm  and  unembarrassed 

ridicule  with  which  this  wild  proposal  was  received." 

The  Abbot,  i.  289. 
Perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  spunginess  of  a  peat, 

or  its  turgid  state  when  'soaked  with  moisture. 

♦  PEAT,  s.    Vegetable  fuel.    The  heart  is  said 
to  erow  as  grifs  apeai^  when  it  is  ready  to  burst 
with  suppressed  sorrow,  Ang. 
Then  Nory  with  her  finger  in  her  ee 
With  heart  as  great* s  a  peat  begins  to  free 
Hersell  to  them  the  best  way  that  she  knoughl^ 
Bos^s  Helenore,  p.  87*    Gryt,  First  ££t. 
The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  swelling  of  a  peat 
withi^ain. 
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Peat  of  sape,  a  bar  of  soap,  S. ;  denominated 

from  its  resemblance  to  a  peat  cast  for  fuel. 
Peat  claig,  s.     "  A  place  built  with  stones  to 

hold  peats;**  Gall.  EncycL 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  probably  from  Gael. 
clach  a  stone,  q.  "  peat-stones." 
Peat-cork,  s.    Peat-dust,  Dumfr. 
Peat-creel,  s.    A  basket  for  carrying  peats 

in,  S. 
My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough,*- 
A  muck-fork,  and  an  auld  peat-creel,  &c. 

Herds  ColL  ii.  148. 
Peat-moss,  s.     The   place  whence  peais  are 

dug,  S. 

**  Peat'-mosses,  or  turf  bogs,  are  found  in  all  the 
hilly  country,  and  in  various  patches  through  the 
low  lands."    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  57.' 
Peat-mow,  s.   The  dross  or  dust  of  peats,  S.B.I 

Add; 

This  term  is  at  least  three  centuries  old. 

— "  Casting  ofpetmow  &  dub  ffoul  water]  in  hir 
hall  dur."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

This  is  the  sense  given  of  the  term,  Gl.  Shirrefs. 
It  is  used  differently,  S.A. 
2.  A  quantity  of  peats  built  or  piled  up  under 

cover,  Dumfr. 
Peat-pot,  Peat-pat,  s.     The  hole  from  which 

peat  is  du^,  S. 

Besides  I  hae,  frae  the  great  laird, 
A  peat-pat  and  a  lang  kail-yard. 

Herd's  Coll.  ii.  74. 

"  Out  of  the  peat-pot  into  the  mire,"  S.  Prov. ; 
given  as  eqivalent  to  the  E.  one,  *'  Out  of  the  frying 
pan  into  the  fire."     Kelly,  p.  268. 
Peat-reek,  s.     1.  The  smoke  of  turf-fuel,  S. 
S.  Transferred  to  the  flavour  communicated  to 

aquavitae,  in  consequence  of  its  being  distilled 

by  means  of  turf-fuel,  S. 
8.  "  Highland  whisky,^  S. 

Wi'  gude  peat-reek  my  head  was  light 

Dif/f'*  Poem*,  p.  115. 
Peat-spade,  s.    The  spade  used  in  digging 

peatSf  S. 

^'  The  peat-spade  is  furnished  with  a  triangular 
cutting  mouth,  as  also  with  a  cutting  wing  on  the 
right  side,  both  of  well-tempered  metal,  to  cut  the 
half  decayed  wood  found  mixed  with  the  moss ;  the 
wooden  shaft  terminates  at  the  end  near  the  iron,  in 
an  oblong  square  shape,  on  which  the  peat  rests  when 
lifted  up."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  209. 
PEAT-STANE,  s.   The  corner  stone  at  the  top 

of  the  wall  of  a  house,  S.]  Add ; 

'*  A  son  of  the  Laird  of  Durris,  surnamed  Fraser, 
built  a  part  of  Kincardine-Oneirs  lodging ;  and  his 
name  and  armorial-coat  were  upon  one  of  the  peat-* 
stones  thereof."     Orem's  Descr.  Aberd. 
PE  AX,  s.   Peace ;  an  old  forensic  term  still  used 

in  RetourSy  S. 

''  Na  wife  can  dame  tierce  of  ony  landis  pertening 
to  hir  be  deceis  of  hir  husband,  except  the  lands  al« 
lanerlie^  quhairin  hir  husband  deceissit  last  vest  and 
seasit  as  of  fie^  at  the  peax  isi  our  soverane  Lord." 
A^  15Z6,  Balfour's  Practicks,  {k  106. ;  i.  e.  in  a  state 
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of  allegiance^  as  opposed  to  that  of  rebellion  or  out- 
lawry. 

The  phrase  may  have  been  immediately  borrowed 
from  the  Fr.^  as  paix  not  only  signifies  peace,  but 
homme  de  paix,  "  a  vassal  that  ought  td  be  at  peace 
with  his  Lord;  or  ought  (by  the  vertue  of  his  ho* 
mage)  to  keepe  the  peace  made  by  his  Lord ;  or  one 
that  hath  swome.freindship,  and  fellowship  with  a 
greater  than  himselfe ;"  Cotgr.  Lat  pax,  id. 
PECEj  s.  Edch.  V.  Piece. 
FECES,  s.  pi 

"  Quhyt  werk. — Item,  ane  silver  pane  [[pan]  to 
heit  meit  with.  Item,  twa  pecei."  Inventories,  A. 
1 542,  p.  72. 

^'  In  the  Court  Cophous  that  servis  the  houshald— 
sexjTece^ungilt  Item^  four  small  j^ecej  ungilt.  Item, 
ane  cover  to  the  saidis  small  peces"  Ibid.  p.  74,  75. 
L.B.  pece9,  vas,  calix.  Gall,  pot,  Thomae  filio  meo 
xxiiii  discos  argenteos,  xii.  saucers,  ii.  bacynes,  &  ii 
cavers,  vi.  Feces  unde  ii.  cooperta,  &  iv.  sine  cooper- 
culis  de  argento.  Testam.  Jode  Nevill,  A.  iS^6,  ap. 
Madox.     V.  Du  Cange. 

To  PECH,  Peach,  Pegh  (gutt.),  v.  n.     To 
puff,  to  pant]  Add; 

They  wha  had  corns,  or  broken  wind, 
Begood  to  pegh  and  limp  behind. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  S3. 
Hence  homeward  they 
Post,  peghing,  wi'  their  spoil. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  6. 
C.B.  puck^aw  has  a  sense  nearly  allied,— to  sigh  ; 
also  Isl.  pu^a  aspirare. 

Perhaps  Lancash.  topeigh,  to  cough,  is  merely  this 
v.  used  in  an  oblique  sense. 
To  Pechle,  v.  n,     A  derivative  from  Pech^  v. 
It  is  always  conjoined  with  Heckle ;  to  heckle 
and  peckle,  to  pant  much  in  doing  any  work, 
Ettr.  For. 
PECHTS,  Peaghts,  Pehts,  s.  pi    The  name 
given  by  the  vulgar  to  the  Picts  in  S.     They 
are  denominated  Peghs^  S.O.  Wyntown  writes 
Peycktis, 

Twa  hundyr  wynter,  and  na  mare. 
Or  that  the  Madyn  Mary  bare 
Jesus  Cryst,  a  cumpany 
Out  of  the  kynryk  of  Sy thy 
Come  of  Peychlis  in  Irland,  &c. 

Cron,  iiii.  c.  ip. 
"  The  common  denomination  among  the  people  of 
Scotland  from  the  Pehts  Wall  in  Northumberiand  to 
the  Pehts  houses  in  Ross->shire,  and  up  to  the  Ork« 
neys,  is  Pehts"     Pinkerton's  Enquiry,  i.  S67. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  origin  of  this  name; 
which  is  still  enveloped  in  the  clouds  of  conjecture. 
One  thing,  however,  seems  certain ; — that  the  Nee 
falso  nomine Picti,  of  Claudian,  urged  by  many  writers 
as  a  decisive  proof  that  the  people  were  thus  deno- 
minated because  their  bodies  were  painted,  is  a  mere 
play  of  words,  which,  having  struCK  the  fancy' of  the 
poet,  was  too  pretty  a  conceit  for  him  to  withhold; 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  himself 
really  persuaded  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  name. 
Ere  this  etymon  can  be  rationally  received,  it  must 
be  proved,  that  the  Romans  did  not  alter  the  term  to 
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suit  their  own  fancy ;  that  the  custom  of  painting 
their  bodies  was  peculiar  to  the  Picts  in  contradis* 
tinction  from  other  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  ; 
that  they  either  imposed  on  themselves  a  name,  firom 
a  circumstance  that  would  not  strike  them  as  singu- 
lar, or  consented  to  receive  it  in  a  late  age  from  a  band 
of  invaders;  and  that  the  name  itself,  by  a  singular 
chance,  had  precisely  the  same  meaning  in  their  own 
language  as  in  that  of  the  Rotnans. 

It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  they  never  re» 
ceived  this  name  from  those  who  had  far  more  cor- 
respondence  with  them  than  the  Romans  ever  had* 
The  vulgar  traditionary  designation  of  this  people, 
making  allowance  for  Uie  difference  of  termination, 
may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  that  given  by  the 
earliest  A.S.  writers.  King  Alfred,  in  his  transJation 
of  Bede's  history,  about  BSO,  calls  them,  iii  the  no« 
minative,  sometimes  Peahte,  and  at  other  times  Peok* 
tas,  and  their  language  Peohia.  Hist  i.  c.  1.  It  is 
probable,  that  Bede,  as  a  classical  scholar,  not  ven« 
turing  to  deviate  from  Roman  authority,  had  writ- 
ten PiciL  But  it  is  a  circumstance  which  merits  par* 
ticular  attention,  that  his  royal  translator  neither  ren« 
ders  the  name  by  any  term  in  the  A.S.  signifying 
painted,  nor  adopts  its  Roman  form;  but  resumes  the 
established  name  of  the  people  among  his  own  coiin<« 
trymen.  Wittichind,  a  Saxon  of  Germany,  who  wrote 
about  9^0,  caUs  them  Pehiti.  Saxo  Grammaticus  de« 
nominates  their  country  Petia,  as  distinguished  from 
Scotia  and  the  Hebrides.  Lib.  ix.  The  Icelandic 
writers  use  the  name  Pets  for  the  people,  and  design 
the  Pentland  Firth  Petland  Fiord.  V.  Pinkerton, 
ubi  sup.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  they  are  denomi« 
nated  Peohtas,  Pyhtas,  and  Fihtas,  The  term  used  as 
an  adj.  is  Pyktisc, 

In  the  Triads,  or  most  ancient  writings  of  the  Welsh, 
they  are  called  Gwyddelian  Fichli ;  and  are  said  to 
have  come  into  Alban  [TScotland^  over  the  sea  of 
Llychlyn  QDenmarkJ,  '*  and  also  to  be  in  Alban  on 
the  sea  of  Llychlyn,"  Davies's  Celt.  Research,  p.  156. 

To  PECKLE,  v*n.     To  peck  at,  Nithsd- 
Come,  byde  wi'  nie,  ye  pair  o'  sweet  birds. 

Come  down  an'  byde  wi'  me  ; 
Ye  sail  peckle  o*  the  bread  and  drink  o'  the  wine. 
An'  gowd  yere  cage  sail  be. 
Rem.  ofNilhsd,  Song,  p.  245.  V^  Pickland. 
PECKMAN,  s.     One  who  carries  smuggled  spi- 
rits through  the  country,  Perths^ 

Ye  crockery  wives  an  Peckmek^  a', 
I  dread  yere  trafec's  now  but  sma  ; 
Ye'U  hae  lew  errands  north  ava' ;— - 
Yere  coothie  friend  an'  mine's  awa'. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  6s^ 
*  '^  Men  who  carried  whisky  in  a  dish  like  Sipeck 
measure."     N. 

PEDDIR,  Peddbb,  *.   A  pedlar,  &c.]  Add;^ 
still  used  in  Roxb.,  pronounced  Peinivj  some- 
times Pethirt,     Add  to  etymon ;  * 
As,  however,  0.£.j9fd(2ar  signifies  a  basket-man,  or 

one  who  carries  a  pannier,  this  may  perhaps  point  out 

the  origin.  "Feddar.  Calatharius.  FiacBxiuB.'^^Pedde. 

Calathus."     Prompt  Parv. 

PEDEE,  9.    A  kind  of  foot-boy. 
''  That  supernumeraries,  women  and  pedeet  be 
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purged   out  of  the  army."    Acts   Cha.  L  1649^ 
VL  463. 

*'  No  allowance— -18  to  bee  given  to  any  officers  or 
souldiers  for  the  tenth  man^  or  the  pediese  or  boys 
and  horse."     Ibid.  p.  233. 

Apparently  corr.  from  O.Fr.  pedweque,  yalet,  la- 
qaais,  Lat.  pedisequuf, 
PEDRALL,  s.     "  A  child  boning  to  walk  ;'' 

Gall.  Encycl. 

Can  this  be  viewed  as  a  dimin.  from  Peddir,  like 
Gangrel  from  Ganger,  &c.  ? 
To  PEE,  V.  n.     To  make  water,  S.O. 
To  Pee,  v.  a.    To  wet  by  making  water,  S.O. 
He  never  stealt  though  he  was  poor. 
Nor  ever  pee'd  his  master's  floor. 

Favourite  Cat,  Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  47. 
To  Peever,  v.  n.  The  same ;  a  dimin.  from  Pee^ 

more  commonly  used  in  regard  to  a  child,  S.O. 

Ihre  observes  that  some  from  modesty  substitute 
Su.G.  pink^a  for  piss-a,  mejere.  Our  words  have  most 
probably  originated  from  a  similar  feeling. 
PEEBLE,   s.     The   vulgar  generic  name  for 

agates,  S. ;  apparently  from  £.  p^bbUi  or  A.S. 

paebol-stana. 
To  Peeble,  v.  a.   To  pelt,  properly  with  stones. 

Loth. 

*'  But  I  ken,  when  we  had  a  king,  and  a  chancel- 
lor, and  parliament^men  o'  oar  ain,  we  could  aye 
peAU  them  wi'  stanes  when  they  were  na  gude 
bairns."  Heart  Mid.  Loth.  i.  100. 
PEEGGIRIN  BLAST,  a  stormy  blast;  a  heavy 
shower,  Ayrs. 

Teut  picker-en^  pnngere ;  as  weather  is  said  to  be 
sharp,  biting,  &c. 

To  PEEL,  Peal,  v.  a.  To  equal,  to  mBich.]Add; 
When  Ardrose  was  a  man. 
He  cou'd  not  be  pecktd  ; 
At  the  old  sport  he  wan.— 

But  now  he  neither  may  nor  can ; 

Alas  I  he  is  fail'd. 
When  Ardrose  was  a  man. 
He  cou'd  not  be  peaTd, 
Poems  on  the  Company  of  Archers,  p.  62. 
Peel,  Peil,  8.    A  match.]  Aad; 

She  fuish  him  John  Gilpin,  nae  sang  is  \X»peU^ 
For  a  pattern  to  work  by.— 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  181. 
PEEL- A-F  LEE,  s.     "  A  light  person,  and  not 
heavily  clothed  ;''  Gall.  Encycl. ;  from  the  idea 
of  stripping  slJIi/  of  its  covering, 
PEEL-ak'-^EAT,  a  designation  given  to  potatoes, 
when  presented  at  table  unpeeled,  S. A.  and  Q. 
"  Peelaneet^,  Potatoes  boiled,  with  their  skins  on, 
Peelocks,  id. ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

PEELED  WILLOW.WAND.    V.  Willow, 

WAND. 

PEELER,  s.  A  portmanteau,  Teviotd. ;  an  old 

word. 
PEELING,  s.     «  Travelling  in  a  windy-day, 

with  light  clothes  on  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Isl,  pila,  and  JUa  signify,  stragula  tenuis,  filorom 
<;<«nsutura.  But  this  term,  I  suspect,  is,  like  PeetafieCs 
aiUied  to  the  £.  v.  iopeeL 
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PEEL-RINGE,  Peel-bange,  s.    1.  A  scrub, 

a  mean  fellow  who  would  do  any  thing  to  make 

money,  a  skin-flint,  Fife ;  q.  **  take  the  bark 

off  a  tinge  or  whisk  made  oi  heath.^ 
S.  Expl.  ^^  A  cauldrife  dozent  person,^  Roxb. 
S.  A  tall  meagre-looking  fellow,  ibid. 
Peelrimge,  adf,    1.  Lean,  meagre,  Roxb. 
2.  Not  able  to  endure  cold,  ibid. 
PEEL-SHOT,  8.    The  dysentery  ;  a  tenn  used 

in  regard  to  cattle,  Fife.    The  same  disease  in 

horses  is  called  a  Scourin  ;  ibid. 

As  our  ancestors  attributed  most  of  the  diseases 
of  cattle  to  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  or  to  the  re- 
venge of  the  Fairies,  when  they  were  not  treated 
with  due  respect ;  it  might  seem  probable  that  the. 
term  were  allied  to  Belg.  pylschutter,  one  who  shoots 
arrows,  and  equivalent  to  eff-^hot ;  TeuUpj/l,  sagitta, 
an  arrow,  and  schot  jaculatio.  Hence  the  flint-arrows,, 
found  in  our  fields,  are  still  believed  by  the  vulgar 
to  be  arrows  shot  at  cattle  by  fairies.  Teut.  schot, 
ghe^schot  in  de  ^de,  seems  to  convey  a  similar  idea, 
as  rendered  by  Kilian ;  Telum,  lateris  morbus ;  q.  a 
shaft,  or  shot  in  the  side.  But  it  is  unfavourable  to 
this  idea,  that  both  these  terms  Peel-shot  and  Elf-shot 
tore  used  in  that  county  (Fife)  ;  the  former  denoting 
a  lingering  disease,  the  latter — ^sudden  death,  as  if 
the  heart  were  pierced  by  the  stroke  of  a  bullet. 

From  the  resemblance  of  the  terms  one  might  sup-^ 
pose  that  this  were  the  same  with  Pilsouchl,  q.  v.  A 
quite  different  disease,  however,  is  signified  by  it ; 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  word  varies  considerably. 
PEELWERSH,  adj.     Wan,  sickly  in  appear. 

ance.  West  of  S. 

Composed  perhaps  of  £.  pale,  or  rather  S.  peeUe 
meagre,  and  wersh,    V.  Warsche,  sense  S. 
PEEN,  8.     The  sharp  point  of  a  mason^s  ham- 
mer. South  of  S, 

Teat  pinne  spioulum,  euspis,  aculeus.     Quinti-^ 
Han  remarks  that  the  Latins  anciently  denominated 
any  thing  sharp  ptnn-a*     To  this  source  must  we 
trace  £.  pin. 
To  PEENGE,  PiNGE,  ».  fi.    1.  To  complain, 

&c.]  -rfcW; 

^'  O  ^ecky,  if  that  useless  peenging  thing  of  a  las- 
sie there,— *diat  canna  keep  her  neer-do-weel  father 
within  bounds — if  she  had  been  but  a  lad-bairn,  they 
could  nae  hae  sell'd  the  auld  inheritance  for  that  fooU 
bod3r'8  debts."  Guy  Mannering,  ii.  341. 
S.  To  pretend  poverty,  S.]  Add ; 

''  I  ne'er  likit  to  be  nippit  or  pinging,  gie  me  ronth«% 
rie  o**  a'  thing."     Saxon  and  Gael,  1.  121. 
PEENGIE,  Peenjie,  a^\    Not  able  to  endure 

cold,  Roxb. 
ToPEENJURE,  v.a,Tohamper,  tooonfine,  Ayrs. 

O.Fr.  pon^r  signifies  a  bolt. 
PEEOY,  PioYE,  *.  A  little  quantity  of  moisten^ 

ed  gqnpowder,  formed  into  a  pyramidal  shape, 

and  kindled  at  the  top,  S. 

''He  was  apt  to  puff  and  fis,  and  gooffwi.th  a  plufi^of 
anger  like  aptc^e."  The  Provost,  p.  191.  Pron.  q.Peeoy. 
PEEP,  8,    A  feeble  sound;  To  plat/ peep^  to 

utter  such  a  sound ;  **  He  darna  play  pee^^ 

he  dare  not  let  his  voice  be  heard,  S. 
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PEEPER,  9.   A  mirror,  a  looking-glass,  Roxb. ; 

from  the  E.  v, 
PEEPERS,  s,pl    A  cant  term  for  spectacles, 

Roxb. 
PEEP-SMA\  Pipe-sma\  s.     A  silly,  useless, 

weak-minded  person;  one  who  is  feeble  both  in 

body  and  in  mind,  Roxb. 

I  should  suppose  that  Peep  were  the  preferable  or- 
thography^ from  the  common  use  of  the  phrase^  as 
applied  to  those  who  are  still  complaining  of  poverty^ 
*'  Ye're  no  sae  puir,  as  ye  peep,"  S.  Should  pipe" 
mut'  be  preferred ;  it  might  be  traced  to  Su.G.  ptp-a 
tibiis  canere^  to  pipe,  and  smaa  parvus,  q.  a  feeble 

piping. 

Peep! E-wEEPiE,  o^.    Of  a  whining  disposition, 

Ang. 

This  reduplicative  term  may  have  been  origi- 
nally peepie-tvheepie,  from  two  words  nearly  synony- 
mous ;  peep  and  wheep,  or  Su.G.  pip-a,  to  utter  a 
shrill  voice,  and  hwip-a  to  whoop.     V.  Pepk,  s. 
To  PEER,  V.  n.     To  appear;  accounted  a  very 

old  word,  Roxb.    V.  Per,  v. 
PEERY,  ad;.     Sharp-looking,  disposed  to  ex- 
amine very  narrowly. 

*'  We  have  been  wasting  our  precious  time  here, 
till  folks  have  grown  very  peery;  and  when  we  have 
no  more  goods  or  money  to  spend  amongst  them, 
the  fellows  will  be  for  grabbing  the  ship."  The 
Pirate,  iii.  78. 

This  is  a  cant  E.  word.  "  Peery,  inquisitive,  sus* 
picious."     Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

Evidently  from  E.  to  Peer,  to  examine  narrowly. 
PEERIE,  adj.     Timid,  fearful,  Roxb. 

O.Fr.  peewr,  fear ;  peureux,  fearful. 
PEERIE,  adj.     Little,  small.]  Add; 

This  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fife,  and 
in  E.  Loth.     We  may  undoubtedly  view  it  as  radi- 
cally allied  to  Norw.  piril,  a  small  or  little  person ; 
Hallager. 
PsERiE-wEERiE,  ad/.   Very  little,  Orkn.  Peerie- 

weerte-winkie^  id.  Shetl, 
To  PEERIE,  V,  n.  «  To  puri,'*  S.O.,  Gl.Picken. 
Peeriewee&ie,  s.     1.  a  slow^running  stream, 

Ayrs. 
2.  A  mysterious  and  hidden  person,  ibid. 
PEERY-WEERY,  adf.      Expressive  of  the 

blinking  motion  of  sm^ll  eyes,  Ayrs. 

^'  He  is  an  elderly  man,  of  a  composed  appearance, 
with  something,  however,  of&peery^tveerytwiakliag 
about  the  een,  which  betrayed  that  he  knew  more 
than  he  let  on."     The  Steam  Boat,  p.  295. 
FEES,  interi,    A  peculiar  call  made  to  calves, 

Upp.  Clydes. 
PEESKIE,  s.  A  term  used  to  denote  short  wool, 

stunted  grass,  &c.,  Ayrs. 
PEESWEIP,  s.     A  lapwing.]  Jdd; 

"  Save  at  times  the  melancholious  note  ofthepeese' 
weep,  neither  the  sound  nor  the  voice  of  any  thing 
living  was  heard  there."     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  290« 

In  regard  to  this  bird,  an  amusing  account  is 
given,  by  one  of  our  Agricultural  writers,  of  an  old 
act  of  Parliament,  which,  I  suppose,  stands  only  on 
the  widely-extended  roll  of  popular  tradition. 

SOO 
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*'  In  consequence  of  the  inveteracy  excited  by  the 
ambitious  pretensions  of  Edward  I.  to  the  Scottish 
crown,  an  old  Scottish  parliament  passed  an  act,  or« 
dering  all  the  pees-tveeps  nests  to  be  demolished, 
and  their  eggs  to  be  broken ;  assigning  as  a  reascm, 
that  these  birds  might  not  go  south,  and  become  a 
delicious  repast  to  our  unnatural  enemies  the  £ng« 
lish."    Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  p.  459.     Hence, 
Peesweepy,  adf.     Poor,  pitiful,  silly,  whining. 
Loth.    J  peesweejn/  creature^  a  whinging  sort 
of  person. 
Peesweep-like,  adi.    Having  sharp  features, 
the  appearance  of  teebleness,  and  a  shrill  voice ; 
q.  "resembling  a  lapwing.**     Thus  one  b  de- 
nominated in  contemptuous  language,  *^  apecs* 
weep-like  thing,^  Fife. 

ToPEEVER,  r.n.     To  make  water,  B.C.    V. 

under  Pee,  v. 
To  PEEUK,  V.  n.  To  peep,  to  chirp,  Moray ;  sy- 

non.  Cheep;  merely  a  variety  o(  Peaky  Peek^q^y. 
PEE- W  Y  T,  s.  "  The  green  plover  or  lapwing;** 

Gl.  Sibb.,  South  of  S. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  E.  name  Pewei. 
V.  Peesweip. 
PEG,  8,  "  The  ball  shinie  players  play  with  ;** 

Grtill.Enc.;  apparently  a  peculiar  useof  theE.^. 
PEGGIN*-AWL,  a.    A  kind  of  awl  used  by 

shoemakers  for  entering  thejMg^orwooden  pins 

driven  into  the  heels  of  shoes,  Teviotd. 
To  PEGH,  V.  n.     To  puff,  or  breathe  hard.  V. 

Pech. 
PEGH  IN  (gutt.),  s.     The  stomach,  Ettr.  For. 

V.  Pechan. 
To  PEGHLE,  V.  n.     See  under  Pech,  v. 
PE  GOVNE,  some  sort  of  gown  for  a  man. 

— "  xiiij  eln  of  quhite  claith  price  xxviij  s.  a  pc 
govne  &  a  dowblate  price  xx  s.*'  &c.    ActDom.Conc 
A.  1492>  p.  282.     Qu.  a  pea<»green  night-gown? 
PEGPIE,  s,  «  The  magpie  C  Gall.  EncycL 
PEG  PUFF,  "  a  young  woman  resembling  an 

old  one  in  her  manners  ;**  Gall.  Enc;  evidently 

a  cant  term. 
PE  Y  A  Y,  inteirj.  <^  The  call  milk-maids  make  for 

calves  to  come  to  their  mothers  C  Gall.  Enc* 
This  seems  allied  to  Pees,  q.  v. 
PEICE.     The  Fest  of  Peice,  Pasch  or  Easter. 

"  That  lettrez  be  directe — ^to  warne  all — that  hea 
rasit  ony  signaturis  &c.  that  thai  cum  and  pass  vn- 
der  the  said  sells  ordourlie  as  efferis  betuix  this  and 
the  fest  of  Peice  next  to  cum.'*  Acts  Mary  1 542,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  424.  V.  Pays. 
To  PEIFER,  t).  n.  To  be  fretful,  discontented, 

to  whimper,  Roxb.     V.  Pyfee. 
Lat.  pipire,  to  cry  as  chickens  do. 
PEIK,  Lead-peik,  *.  A  long  piece  of  lead^  used 

for  ruling  paper,  Aberd. 
PEIKMAN,  s.     The  same  with  Ptckie^Man. 

**  Ane  bannak  of  fluir  [|flour]  geVin  be  thame  [thtf 
baxteris]]  to  ihepeikman  of  the  mylnis.**  Aberd.  Reg* 
FEIKTH ANK,  a«^-.     Ungrateful,  unthankfiil ; 

generally  conjoined  with  Ptnnyworthy  as  a  re- 
proachful appellation  for  a  person,  Aberd* ;  ap« 
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parently  by  an  improper  use  of  the  E.  s.  Pick^ 
thank. 

PEIL,*.  "Equal,  match  to  match;''  GLPicken, 
S.O.     V.  Peel. 

To  PEILE,  r.  a.     To  packe  and  pMe.'\  L.  83, 

for  Ibid.  r.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540.  Add; 

When  I  threw  oat  the  idea,  that  Pdl  might  be  the 

same  with  £.  pile,  I  had  not  observed  that  this  is 

favoured  by  the  orthography  of  our  term  in  that 

act  of  Parliament  in  which  it  first  occurs. 

— "  That  na  persounis  dwelland  outwith  Bur- 

rowis  vse  ony  merchandice : And  that  nane  pak 

nor  pile  in  Leith^  nor  vthers  placis  without  the 
Kingis  Burrowis  vnder  the  pane  of  the  escheting  of 
the  gudis  to  the  Kingis  vse,  that  beis  tappit,  sauld, 
pakit,  or piUt  agane  this  statute.^  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1503. 
c.  1 19.  Edit  1566.  It  is  pek,  however,  in  Ed.  1814. 
2.  The  phrase  packing  andpeiling  is  no  w  metaph. 
used  to  denote  unfair  means  of  carrying  on  trade 
in  a  corporation ;  as  when  one,  who  is  a  free* 
man,  allows  the  use  of  his  name  in  trade  to 
another  who  has  not  this  privilege,  S. 
'*  The  Saddlers— were  erected  into  an  incor« 
poration,  by  seal  of  cause,  in  1536,  with  exclusive 
privileges.— James  Dunlop  and  others,  mercliants 
in  Glasgow,  Q757],  entered  into  copartnery,  pur- 
posing upon  their  own  stock  and  credit,  to  carry  on 
the  manufactory  of  saddles,  principally  for  exports^ 
tion.  They  assumed  as  partners  three  persons  who 
were  freemen  of  the  incorporation ;  and  they  set  up 
shop  in  their  name.  The  incorporation  brought  an 
action  against  them,  concluding  that  the  three  sad' 
dlers  should  be  discharged  to  pack  and  peel  tvith 
unfreemen,^  and  the  merchants  prohibited  to  work 
in  the  business  appropriated  to  the  incorporation.*- 
That  they  shall  not  pack  or  peel  with  unfi-eemen,  nor 
cover  unfreemen's  goods."  Faculty  Decisions,  Vol. 
II.  p.  30,  31.     (Edin.  1788.) 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  a  reason  may 
be  urged  for  preferring  the  sense  of  measuring,  which 
certainly  deserves  consideration.  As  the  goods  thus 
packed  were  generally,  it  would  seem,  for  exporta- 
tion, itmight  be  necessary  that  they  should  be  gauged 
or  measured,  to  secure  the  duty  imposed  in  this 
case.  Belg.  pmfler  denotes  a  ganger,  or  one  who 
measures  die  quantity  of  goods ;  as  peyUen  signifies 
to  gauge. 

PEIMANDER,  $. 

—"It  will  utterlie  overthrow  their  own  mayn 
daime  from  Henricus  de  Sancto  Claro,and  also  their 
owne  claime  from  Oulielmus  de  Sancto  Claro,  the 
king's  peimander,  by  his  marriage  with  the  eldest 
daughter  of  oneMalise,  earl  of  Catteynes."  Gordon's 
Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  n.  438. 

ExpL  as  synon.  wim  "  the  king's  pantrieman," 
L.B.  panetarius. 

"  Where  was  William  Sinclare,  the  king's  jMa^/er, 
or  pantrie^man,  during  this  disposition  or  forfaltrie 
of  Malesius,  and  during  the  foijy trie  of  the  Earl  of 
Rosse  ?"  Ibid.  p.  440. 

It  seems,  however,  to  becorr.firom  luB.  ptgmenlar'* 
tiff,  pimeniar-ius,  a  confectioner. 
PEIR,  «;   Equal.     Bot  peir^  matchless,  unpa- 

laUeled ;  literally,  without  equal. 
Vol.  II.  201 
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Bot  paine  thair  is  na  vther  way 
To  cum  to  gloir,  and  put  away 
Eternal  hellis  paine,  hotpeir. 

Poems  of  the  SixteenthjCentury,  p,  29. 
This,  in  the  following  stanza,  is  denominated  peir* 
les  paine. 

PEIRLING,  Pearling,  s.    Pearl-fishing. 

"  Anent  the  article  against  the  patent — ^to  James 
Bannatyne  for  the  peirling,  &c. — The  article  against 
Mr.  Mellwillis  patent  of  pearling." — Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed. 
1814,  vol.  V.  259,  261. 

To  PEIS,  P£iss,  Fese,  v.  a.     To  assuage,  to 

appease.]  Jdd;     • 

O.E — Pease.  "  I  pease,  I  styll  one ;  Je  rapuse." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  3l6.  "  Peesyn,  or  styllyn,  Padfico. 
Placo."   Prompt.  Parv. 

PEYSLE,  Peyzle,  s.  Any  small  tool  used  by 

a  rustic,  Roxb. 

Isl.  pias-a  adniti,  moliri;  q.  the  instrument  with 
which  he  attempts  to  do  any  work,  however  unfit 
for  it. 

PEISLED,  Pyslit,  part  adj.  Snug,  in  easy 
circumstances ;  as,  «  Robin  Tod's  a  bien,  fou, 
weel-peislet  bodie ;"  Teviotd. 

PEYSTER,  s.  A  miser  who  feeds  voraciously, 
West  of  S.  Fr.  paist^re  to  feed;  or  V.  Pey^ 

ZART. 

PEYVEE,  *.  "  Nonsensical  bustle,  a  ceremo* 
nious  fluster  C"  Gall.  Enc.    V.  Pavie. 

PEYZART,  Peysaet,  adf.  Parsimonious,  nig- 
gardly, Roxb. 
Isl.  pias-a  niti,  adniti,  pias  nixus,  and  art  nature ; 

q.    *'  one  who  is  of  a  striving  nature,  who  still 

struggles  to  make  n^oney.'^ 

Peyzart,  Peysert,  jf.  A  niggard,  a  miser,  ibid. 

PBKLE-PES,  *,     The  name  given  to  a  hep, 
from  picking  pea^e^ 
Her  best  brod  hen  callit  Lady  Pekle  pes. 

Cockelhie  Sow,  v.  81 6.    V.  Pickle,  v. 

Pei«e,  &c.  s.     a  place  of  strength,]  Jdd; 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  origin  is  Lat. 

Phalae,  oyal  towers ;  from  Falae,  Phalae,  the  pUlars 

erected  in  the  Roman  Circus.    V.  Fyell,  Phioli.. 

The  term  Pala  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Acts 

of  the  Synod  of  Frankfort,  so  early  as  the  year 

794.  ^ 

In  Alem.  this  had  the  form  of  Pal  and  PfaL  Schil- 

ter  defines  Phala,  castellum  ligneum.   Phalz,  in  the 

Bpok  of  the  Monastery  of  Ebersheim,  denotes  the 

place  of  judgment   The  small  palace  of  Julius  C«. 

sar,  erected  near  Treves,  was  called  iyb/zfiii.    V. 

Schilter,  vo.  Pal. 

PELE Y-WERSH,  adj.  Sickly,  Strathmore ; 
evidently  the  same  with  Peelie^  only  with  the 
addition  of  Wersh^  as  descriptive  of  that  insipid 
sort  of  look  which  often  distinguishes  a  sickly 
person.     V.  Warsue. 

PELL,«.  Buttermilk verymuch8oured,Ettr. For. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  proverbial  phrase^  As  bii'f 
ter's  pell,  8.;  sometimes.  As  salt's  pelL  For  the 
sense  attached  to  the  expression  is  by  no  means  de-* 
finite.  Shall  we  view  this  as  a  corr.  of  Fr.Jiel  or  Lat, 
Jel,  gall ;  q.  as.  bitter  as  gall  ? 
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To  PELL  a  dead^candle.    V.  Pale,  v. 
PELL-CLAV,  *.     Pure  and  very  tough  clay  ; 

sometimes  called  Ball-clay^  Lanarks. 

Fr.  pel,  "  lome,  dawbing,  or  plaister  for  the  walls 
ef  a  house ;"  Cotgr.    Perhaps  from  C.B.,  as  paehdu 
signifies  to  plaister.     Pell  clay  may  be  the  same  as 
baU  clay,  from  C.B.  pell  a  ball.     V.  Ball-clay. 
PELLET,  8,     The  skin  of  a  sheep  without  the 

wool,  Roxb. 

Teut.  pell,  Lat.  pell-is,  a  skin ;  L.B.  peU-u,  peUis 
depilata,  E.  pelt,     V.  Pellotis. 
PELLACK,  Pellock,  *.]  Add  ;— A  porpoise, 

S.,  Shetl. 

This  term  is  pronounced  gutturally,  Dumfr. 

«  The  pellochs  had  followed  the  fish  amaist  up  to 
the  town,  and  heaps  of  them  war  catched  at  the 
Castle-dykes,  and  as  rauckle  oil  gotten  as  kept  mony 
a  cruzy  gangin    the  hale  winter."     Dumfr,  Paper, 

Edin.  Star,  Aug.  22.  1823.  ^    «        •        a 

Pellokis  are  distinguished  from  the  Porpoise.  A. 
1331.     "  Et  eidem  per  unam  petram  de  porpoys  et 
tres  pellokis  xv.  T."     Comp.  Cam.  Scoc  1S31 ;  Ac- 
counts, &c.  i.  227. 
PELLOCK,  s.     A  ball,  a  bullet.]  Add  ; 

"  That  every  landed  man  have  a  hagbut  of  founde 

with  their  calms,  bullets,  and  pellacs  of  lead,"  8iC. 

Pink.  Hist.  ii.  407. 

PELONIE,  s.     A  sort  of  dress.     V.  Polonie- 

Peltis  hotll,  an  opprobrious  designation  given 

to  a  female. 

"  Maly  Awaill  was  conwickit,  &c.  for  my sperson- 
yng  of  Besse  Goldsmycht,  calland  her  peltis  hoyll" 
&c.    Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Mispersonino. 

Equivalent  perhaps  to  tan-pit,  q.  a  hole  for  steep- 
ing peUs  or  skins  in.     V.  Pellet.     PeU,  however, 
is  used  by  itself  as  a  term  of  reproach.     V.  Dict. 
PEN,  s.     A  peak  or  conical  top,  generally  m  a 

range  of  hills;  as,  Penchrise-pe»i,  Skelfhill.;;^, 

Roxb. ;  Ettrick-pm,  Selkirks. ;  Eskdale-muir- 

pen^  Dumfr. 

*'  Lee  Pen  is  a  high  and  pointed  hill  of  a  pyrami* 
dical  shape:  on  its  summit,  2150  feet  above  the  sea's 
flow,  is  an  immense  quantity  of  small  stones."  Stat. 
Ace.  Inverleithen. 

"  Hills  are  variously  named,  accordmg  to  their 
magnitude,  as  Law,  Pen,  Kipp,  Coom,  Dod,  Craig, 
Fell,  Top,  Drum,  Tor,  Watch,  Rig,  Edge,  Know, 
Knock,  Mount,  Kaim,  Bank,  Hope,  Head,  Cleugh- 
head,  Gare,  Scarr,  Height,  Shank,  Brae,  Kneis,"  &c. 
Armstrong's  Comp.  Maps  of  Peebles.  V.  Notes  to 
Pennecuik's  Tweedd.  p.  50,  51. 

These  designations,  it  is  evident,  are  not  given  m 
order,  or  as  expressive  of  the  relative  magnitude  of 
hills.  Nor  do  they  all  respect  magnitude,  several  of 
them  merely  denoting  the  peculiar  form,  as  Rig> 

Shank,  &c.  . 

"  Pen,  in  the  British,  and  Armoric,  as  well  as  m 
ancient  Gaulish,  signifies  a  head,  a  chief,  the  begin*, 
ning,  the  top,  or  summit,  a  cape,  a  promontory." 
Caledonia,  i.  55. 

In  Gael,  b  is  used  for  p,  as  in  h^nny  amountam,  a 
hill,  the  summit.  Cluverius  in  his  German  Ajitiq. 
B.  i.  p.  188,  says;  Excelsarum  rerum  summitates 
dicimus  pinnen.  et  smgulari  numero  pin.  But  Wach* 
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t^r  views  the  word  as  Celtic ;  observing  that,  from 
this  primitive,  the  Latins  formed  Penninus  and  Apen» 
ninus;  and  that  the  deity  worshipped  on  the  summit 
of  the  Alps  was  hence  called  Deus  Penninus,  This 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Celtic  Jupiter,  whom 
the  Germans  called  Pinn.  V.  Wachter,  vo.  PJin,Pinn, 
summitas. 
PEN,  s.     Part  of  a  stem  of  cole  wort,  Clydes. 

"  The  fate  of  mendicants  at  that  period  was  hard 
indeed.  For,  instead  of  a  handful  of  meal,  the  usual 
alms  in  the  farm-hoases  of  the  south-western  coun- 
ties of  Scotland,  a  beggar  received  nothing  but  a 
kaiUcastock,  or  pen,  that  is,  the  thick  rib  up  the 
middle  of  the  cole  wort  stalk."  Edin.  Mag.  Oct. 
1818,  p.SSO. 

This  refers  to  "  the  dear  years  at  the  beginning- or 

last  century." 

Probably  of  C.B.  origin ;  pen  signifying  an  extrc^ 
mity  or  end ;  Owen. 

PEN,  8,     The  dung  of  fowls.     V.  Hen-pen. 
PEN,  8,  Ex  pi.  *'  an  old  saucy  man,  with  a  sharp 

nose ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This,  like  many  others  in  this  singular  collection^ 
seems  merely  cant 
*  To  PEN,  V,  n.     To  take  snuff  with  a  quill,  or 

something  made  in  a  similar  form  ;  originally 

used  as  a  frugal  plan  ;  Aberd. 
PEN,  Penn,  8,     A  small  conduit,  Dumfr. ;   "  a 

sewer ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Fend,  q.  one  that  is  arched. 
PENCEFIP,  Pensefu\  culj.    Proud,  self-con- 

ceited,  Ayrs. 

I  dare  do  naething  now  but  gloin: ; 
Nor  thus  be  fash't  wi'  three  or  four 
Sic  pencefu'  breeds 
Picken's  Poems  1786,  jp.  62.     V.  PKNtT. 
PENCH,  8,     a.  Penche8y  the  common  name  (ot 
tripe.]  -4dd;— or  the  entrails  of  an  animal,  S> 
Upo'  the  brow  he  sits,  and  round  him  deals. 
Unto  his  unfledg'd  sons,  the  fleahy  feast. 
Himself  wi'  penches  staw'd,  he  dights  his  neb^ 
And  to  the  sun,  in  drowsy  ftikood,  spreads  out 
His  boozy  tail.  Davidson's  SetMun,  p.  3. 

PEND,  8.    1.  An' arch.]  Add; 

*' Fornix,  a  pend  or  vault"  DespatrtiGrtfltt. A.  IS,  bi 
"  They  came  all  riding  up  the  gate  to  St  Ma^ 
charts  kirk,  ordained  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  his  arms 
to  be  cut  out  of  the  fore  front  of  the  {^Ipit  thereof, 
and  to  take  down  the  portraiture  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  our  Saviour  in  hei^  arms,  that  had 
stood  since  the  up  putting  thereof,  in  Curious  work, 
under  the  ceiling  at  the  west  etad  of  the  pend,  inhere* 
on  the  great  steeple  stands,  unmoved  till  now."  Spal* 

ding,  i.  246» 

Pend-staxe,  8,  A  stone  for  building  An  iu'ch,  as 
contradistinguished  from  such  as  ftre  used  for  a 

wall,  S.  .  ^  ^ 

'<  Fyw  scoir  layd  bf  pendslams  &  vj  dCoir  XY  laidia 
of  wall  stonis."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1536,  V.  15» 
PiENDED,  PKNDit,  partk  pa.    Arched,  S. 

''  A  bra  place  this  for  a  skoug«->8iccan  a  g^tostf 
lump  o'  black  pended  stanewark's  no  in  a*  Ciail  pa* 
rish."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  113. 

^^  The  gulf  was  crammed  sae  fo\  aa  that  anecoold 
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hae  gane  ower  it  like  a  pendit  brigg."  Blackw.  Mag. 

Mar.  1823^  p.  3S0. 

PENDE,  *.     A  pendant!  Jdd; 

**  Item  a  brasselat  of  gold  with  hede  &  pendes  of 
gold."     Inventories^  A.  1488,  p.  ?• 

'^  Ane  reyd  belt  with  kei/d  pendes  &  four  stuthis  of 
syluer."     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  1 5,  p.  720. 
PENDICE,  Pendace,  of  a  buckky  fee]  Add  ; 

*'  I  sell  leid  ye  to  the  place-*quhar  thou  tynt  the 
pendace  of  d)i  belt"     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

'^  Penduss  of  ane  silwer  belt"     Ibid.  Cent  l6. 
PENDICLE,  s.     1.  A  small  piece  of  ground.] 

Add; 

I  £nd  this  term  used  in  a  deed,  A.  1556. 

*'  Gif  ony  man  be  infeft  in  landis,  &c.  the  King, 
nor  na  uther  man,  without  his  consent,  may  not  in- 
fefl  or  dispone  the  samin,  or  ony  part,  pendicle,  or 
pertinent  thairof,  to  ony  uther  person."  Balfour's 
Pract  p.  156. 
8.  An  appendage,  one  thing  attached  to  another ; 

a  privilege  connected  wiui  any  office  or  dignity. 

— "  That  in  all  tyme  heireflir  the  keiping  of  the 
saidis  signettis  shall  be  at  the  dispositioun  of  his  ma- 
iesteis  secretarie  present  and  to  come,  as  a  particular 
pendicle  of  the  said  office  of  secretarie,  vndisponable 
in  ony  sorte  and  vnseperable  thairfra."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  448. 

'^^The  heads  of  our  sufferings  are  his  crown  and  the 
pendicles  of  it ;  were  it  not  so,  we  would  soon  yield 
and  give  it  over."     Society  Contendings,  p.  147- 
4.  Any  form  in  law  depending  on,  or  resulting 

from,  another. 

^'  My  lord  Govemour,  &c.  referris  &  remittis  the 
summondis  vnderwrittin,  and  all  po3mtis  and  j^en- 
<^i^»  of  the  samin-~to — Dauid  Wod  of  the  Craig  hir 
grace  Comptroller  for  hir  intres,"  &c.  Acts  Mary 
1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  424. 
PENDLE,  Pendule,  s.  A  pendant,  an  ear-ring. 

*'  Yea,  one  pendule  of  his  crown  should  not  be 
yielded,  though  it  should  cost  us  all  our  lives."  So- 
ciety Contendings,  p.  188. 

She's  got  pendles  in  her  lugs, 
.   Cockleshells  wad  set  her  better. 

Rem.  Nilhsd  and  Gall,  Sfmg,  p.  10. 

This  word  is  still  used,  in  the  same  sense,  bui  lu- 
dicrously, Ettr.  For. 

Fr.  pendilie,  '^  a  thing  that  hangs  danglingly;" 
Cotgr.     V.  Pende. 
PENEKIS,  s.  pi 

"  That  Robert  of  Douglas,  &c.  sall-^pay  to  mais- 
ter  Andro  Stewart  provest  of  Linclouden — for  tbre 
chalder  of  malt,  &  thre  chalder  of  mele,  for  ilk  boU 
X  8.  &  for  vj  wetheris  for  ilk  pece  axx  d.,  aucht  be 
thaim  for  the  teindis  oi Vnsl  penehis,  as  was  prefit  be- 
fore the  lordis."    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  58. 

Can  this  be  a  corr.  of  L.B.  pannag-ium,  the  right 
of  feeding  swine  in  a  wood  or  forest  ? 
PENETRIVE,  adj.     Penetrative. 

"  Brutus,  with  thir-  and  mair  penetrive  woordis 
opinly  rahersit  in  his  orisoun,-— movit  the  pepill," 
Sec    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  104. 
PEN-PAULD,  s.    The  close  or  yard  near  a 

farmer^s  bouse  for  holding  his  cattle,  Roxb.. 

The  BSDiie  with  £.  pin^fdd. 
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PEN-6UN,  s.    A  quill^  open  at  each  end,  ueed 

as  an  offensive  weapon  by  children,  S. 

*'  Pen-guns  are  made  and  fired  at  the  season  when 
the  turnip  first  comes  to  market ;  which  turnip,  cut 
in  thin  slices,  and  bored  through  with  the  quill, 
forms  the  charge."   Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35. 

"  Pen^gun,  a  pop->gun  ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
To  crack  like  a  pen-gun ^  to  be  very  loquacious,  S. 

'*  Ye  ken  as  weel  as  roe — ^that  naething  louses  the 
jaw  like  a  soup  drink ; — sae  e'en  let's  get  a  mouth- 
fu',  maister,  and  then  Til  crack  like  a  pen-gun."  St. 
Johnstoun,  ii.  199. 

PENKLE,  s.    A  rag,  a  fragment,  Perths.   Lat. 

pannicul-uSj  id. 
PENNED,  part.  pa.     Arched ;  more  properly 

pendedy  S. 

*'  Major  Learmont — was  taken  in  his  own  house, 
within  three  miles  of  Lanark,  in  a  vault  which  he 
diged  under  ground,  and  pained  for  his  hiding." 
Law's  Memorialls,  p.  21 6. 

PENNER,  Pennar,  a.    A  pencase.     "  So  it  is 

called  in  Scotland,^  says  Dr.  Johns. 
Heels*o'er-goudie  coupit  he. 
And  rave  his  guid  horn  penner 
In  bits  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet*  p.  127. 

*'  Penner  &  inkhomes  ilk  tuo  grosse,"  &c.  Act3 
Cha.  n.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  253. 

"  ix  pennaris,  the  price  vj  d."     Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1545,  V.  19,     V.  Pennirth. 
*  PENNY,  s.  Used  as  an  indefinite  designation 

of  money,  without  any  respect  to  its  relative 

value ;  a  coin. 

*'  That  thair  be  cunyeit  ane  penny  of  silvir  callit 
the  Mary  Ryall,-— of  weicht  ane  unce  Troie  weicht," 
&c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1565,  Keith's  Hist  App. 
p.  118.     V.Mary  Ryall. 

This  was  in  fact  a  crown  in  value,  or  as  more  com* 
monly  expressed,  a  dollar.  But  this  application  of 
the  term  corresponds  with  its  original  use.  A.S.  jt^e- 
nig  is  not  only  used  for  the  Roman  denarius,  but  to 
denote  the  Jewish  shekel.  TeuLpenninck  and  Germ. 
pennig  are  both  rendered  by  Lat.  nummus.  Wach- 
ter  deduces  the  term  from  C.B.  pen,  the  head,  be- 
cause the  Roman  money  bore  the  heads  of  emperors, 
&c. ;  and  seems  much  out  of  humour  with  Verelius, 
and  also  with  his  learned  annotator  Car.  Lundius, 
who  derive  Sw.  paenings  id.  from  Su.G.  paen-a  cu- 
dere,  signare.  Not.  p.  1 ;  as  Verel.  vo.  Paentri  vel 
Paenat,  cusum,  had  referred  to  the  same  v.  Wach- 
ter,  as  if  he  had  imbibed  all  the  warmth  of  the  old 
Cambrian  spirit,  not  only  affirms  that  Goth,  peniarar,, 
a  money er,  is  manifestly  from  mone^anW,  with  a  change 
of  the  labial  letters  only,  and  paenat  from  moneia  ; 
but  boldly  affirms,  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  of 
both  Verelius  and  Lundms,  that  paena  is  a^titious 
verb,  which  had  never  till  that  time  been  taken  no« 
tice  of  by  any  author, — as  if  these  good  men  had  hi- 
deed  coined  it  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them 
with  an  etymon.  It  has,  however,  kept  its  ground, 
For  Ihre  introduces  it  as  signifying,  extendere,  in  la- 
tum deducere ;  which  completely  corresponds  with 
fhe  ancient  mode  of  beating  out  or  hammering 
Doioney :  and  Serenins  affirms  that  in  the  Su.G«.  it  it 
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perfectly  well  known.    Thus^  '^  ane  penny  of  silvir" 

merely  signifies  a  coin  of  silver^  or  a  piece  of  silver 

money. 

To  Mak  penny  of  a  things  to  convert  it  into 

money  by  the  sale  of  it. 

^  That  lettrex  be  direct  to  the  Schiref  of  Dmm- 
fres  to  distrenye  the  said  Dauid  his  landis  &  gudis, 
&  mak  penny  of  thaim  for  the  payment  of  the  said 
some,  &  frething  of  the  said  Symone  of  the  said  bo- 
rowgang."  Act.  Audit.  A.  1474>  p*  32  ;  also  Act« 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  110. 

Sw.  vaenda  nagot  i  penningar,  to  make  money  of 
a  thing ;  Wideg.  Su.G.  penning  and  Germ,  pfennige 
signify  money  in  general,  in  consequence  of  the  com* 
mon  use  of  the  denarius. 
Penny-fee,  s.     Wages  paid  in  money,  S. 

*'  He  said,  it  wasna  in  my  heart, — to  pit  a  puir 
lad  like  himsell — ^that  had  na  hauding  but  his  penny* 
fee,  to  sic  a  hardship  as  this."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  232. 
No  paltry  vagrant  piper- carle  is  he. 

Whose  base-brib'd  drone  whiffs  out  its  wind 
for  hire, 
Who,  having  stroll'd  all  day  for  penny-fee. 
Couches  at  night  with  oxen  in  the  byre. 

Anster  Fair,  c.  ii.  st.  45. 
Penny-frien^  8,     A  deceitful  interested  friend, 

Clydes. 
Pennymail,  84     1.  Rent  paid  in  money.]  Add; 

— ''  And  as  to  the  capoilis  &  hereyelde  hors,  be« 
causs  the  said  James  allegiis  that  he  has  the  said  landis 
in  tak  for  penny  male  a]anerly,— -assignis  the  samyn 
day  to  the  said  is  tutoris  to  preif  that  tlie  said  James 
tuk  the  said  heryeld  hors,  &  the  avale  of  him."  Act. 
Audit  A.  1498,  p.  147- 
Pennie  BLAiNCH,  8,     1.  A  phrase  occurring  in 

many  ancient  charters,  apparently  denoting^tbd 

payment  of  a  silver  jt^^nri^  as  quitrent,  9. 

It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Fr.  phrase 
Denier  hlanc,  Lat.  Denarius  Albus,  a  denomination  of 
silver  money  current  in  France  at  least  from  the  reign 
of  Philip  VI.  (A.  1 349).  Of  this  there  were  two 
kinds,  the  Gros  or  Great,  and  Peiii  ot  Small.  The 
great  denier  was  in  value  about  fifteen  deniers  of 
copper;  the  latter  being  valued  as  the  tenth  part  of 
an  English  penny.  Besides  the  Denier  Blanc,  they 
had  also  the  Denier  Noir,  Cotgr.  defines  Monnaye 
noire, "  brasse,  copper,  or  iron  com,  unsilvered."  But 
it  would  appear  that  these  had  sometimes  a  small  pro- 
portion of  silver,  or  were  washed  with  it.  Hence 
the  designation  given  by  our  ancestors  to  the  base 
money  intro<thced  by  James  III.,  Black  money*  Du 
Cange  defines  Blanctu  2.  Monetae  minutioris  afgen^ 
teae  vel  acre  et  argento  mixtae  species. 
1L  Afterwards  the  phrase  was  transferred  to  the 

particular  mode  of  holding  lands.  V.  Blanche. 
Penny-maisteb^  8.     A  term  formerly  used  in  S« 

for  the  treasurer  of  a  town,  society,  or  corporate 

body ;  now  Box-nuMter. 

''  Ferdingmannus,  ane  Dutch  worde,  ane  pennym 
maister,  or  thesaurar."  Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  JPcr- 
dingmannu8, 

Skene,  who  was  no  etjrmologist,  at  random  calls 
Ferdingman  "  ane  Dutch  worde."  lE(ut  with  more 
reason  might  he  have  said  this  of  the  term  by  trhich 
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he  expl.  it   For  Belg.  penningmaesUr  is  ^*  a  treasurer^ 

a  receiver ;"  Sewel. 

Pennv-pig  8,    A  piece  of  crockery  formerly  used 

for  holding  money ;  apparently  what  is  now 

called  a  piniier-pig, 

^'Capsellafictilis,  a/ieniiyp^."  Wedderbum's  Vo^ 
cab.  p.  13. 

Penny  silleb,  8.    A  term  used  to  express  an  in-s 

definite  quantity  of  money,  S. 

''  I  was  somewhat  daunteci,  and  withdrew  myself 
to  call  upon  sister  Babie,  who  fears  neither  dog  nor 
devil,  when  there  is  in  question  the  little  penny  nU 
lerr     The  Pirate,  iii.  57- 

Penny  ittole,  a  term  in  law  deeds,  signifying  the* 

sytnbol  used  for  the  infeftment  or  resignation 

of  an  annual  rent.     This  term  is  peculiar  td 

Aberdeen. 

''  The  lords  found  that  the  resignation  of  an  an^^ 
nualrent  out  of  a  tenement  in  Aberdeen  in  the  year 
1720,  being  made  with  the  symbol  of  sl  penny  utole, 
and  ndt  with  the  lawful  symbols  of  staff  and  baston, 
was  therefore,  upon  the  act  of  sederunt  1708,  void 
and  null."  Kilkerran,  p.  504.  V.  Utole. 
Penny-wheef,  Penny-whip,  8.    The  weakest 

kind  of  small  beer,  sold  bXk  penny  per  bottle,  S. 

'^  Twenty  years  back — ^the  poor  man  could — ^have 
his  amorie  filled  with  wholesome  provisions  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  was  able  to  get  desirably  tipsy  upon  penny* 
fohip  for  twopence."  Blackw.  Mag.  £)ec.  1821^  p.  GQl. 
Unlike  the  poor,  sma'  penny-fvheep, 
Whilk  worthless,  petty  change-folk  keep, 
—I've  seen  me  joyous  frisk  an*  leap, 

Wi'  Allan's  ale.     TannakiWs  Poems,  p.  8 1  ^ 

Penny-iftkip,  id.  Gl.  Lancash. 

PENNIRTH,  8.     A  pencase,  or  case  for  hold- 
ing pens,  generally  made  of  tin,  Perths. 
Teut  penne,  penna,  and  waerde  tustodia,  q.  a  pen^ 

keeper, 

PENSV,  Pensie,  adf.    J.  Having  a  mixture  of 

self-conceit,  &c.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

It  may,  however,  be  corr.  »om  GaeL  feinspeis, 
self-conceit;  compounded  offein  self,  and  speis  lik<rf 
ing>  fondness. 
Penbieness,  8.     Self-tionceitednesB  and  affecta« 

tion,  S. 

PENTEISSI8,  8.  pi. 

"  Gif  thair  beony  penleissis,  that  is  under  stain's, 
haldin  on  the  fore-gait,  or  farder  furth  nor  the  law 
permittis^"     Chaltn.  Air,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  588. 

This  is  midoubtedly  a  corr.  of  penthmses,  sheds. 

PEP,  8.     A  cherry-stoncj  S.     V.  Paif. 

Peppoch,  8,  The  store  of  cherry-stones  from 
ivhich  the  castle8  of  peps  are  supplied  \  called 
also  FeeddoWf  Roxb. 

To  PEPPEN,  V.  a.  To  bring  up  young  per- 
sons,  or  beasts^  with  such  delicate  fare^  so  httle 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  in  so  much  indo- 
lence, as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  duties  of 
life,  or  for  labour.  It  most  frequently  denotes 
such  improper  mimagement  of  a  daughter  by 
her  mother,  Moray. 
Pappant,  ftense  2.,  is  evidently  the  part  pa.  of  thia 
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V.  Instead  of  deriving  it  from  Teut  poppeti,  the  dolls 
of  children>  as  under  Pappant,  perhaps  it  may  b^ 
▼ietred  as  having  more  resemblance  to  Teut*  pappe, 
pap,  milk*-porridge,  as  denoting  soft  nutriment  i  if 
not  to  Lat.  pappak,  used  by  Juvenal  to  denote  a  fas- 
ter-father^  or  papp~are,  to  feed  with  pap. 
PEPPER-CURNE,  ».    A  hand-mill  used  for 

grinding  pepper,  Fife.    V.  Cubn,  s* 
Peppercubns.    The  same  word  is  used  in  pi.  to 
denote  a  simple  machine  for  grinding  pepper, 
consisting  of  a  piece  of  wobd  about  six  inches 
in  length,  and  three  in  breadth,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  hole  is  bored,  but  not  quite  to  the 
bottom,  of  about  two  inches  in  diameter ;  in 
this  aperture  a  few  grains  of  pepper  are  put,  and 
by  means  of  a  handle,  into  winch  some  rough 
nails  are  driven  at  the  lower  end,  the  pepper  is 
brtiised  till  it  be  fit  fot  use,  Teviotdale. 
The  latter  syllable  is  evidently  the  same  with  quern, 
a  handmill,  Su.G.  qwam.    It  nearly  resembles  the 
oldest  form  of  the  word,  in  Moes.G.  quaimus,  id. 
PERALIN,  Peraling,  ». 

''  That  William  Striuiling  brother  to  the  lard  of 
Keresall  restore — ^twa  gownis  price  iijli.  a  dok  price 
XX  s.  a  pare  of  dovne  coddis  [|down  pillows^  price 
vj  s.  a  blew  peralin  of  worset  contenand  v  eln  price 
X  s./^  &C.    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  106. 

Perhaps  q.  a  blue  apparelling  or  dress  of  worsted. 
Chaucer  uses  paraUle,  contr.  from  the  Fr.  term  for  sp* 
pareL 

Thise  wormes,  ne  thise  mothes,  ne  thise  mites 
Upon  my  paraiUe  firett  hem  never  a  del. 

Wtfftf  Bathes,  ProL  v.  6l4S^ 
''  A  peraling  of  the  hall"  is  mentioned  as  an  arti« 
de  of  hottshcSd  furniture.  Acts  ut  sup.  p.  131,  per- 
haps as  denoting  some  sort  of  tapestry  for  adortilng 
the  principal  apartment 
PEBCEPTIOUNE>  s.     The  act  of  gathering 

or  receiving  rents>  &o. 
.  ''  The  lordis— deliueris,  that  for  ocht  that  thai  haf 
yit  sene  Alex'  Inness  of  that  ilk  dois  wrang  in  the 
perceptioune,  vptaking,  and  withhalde,  of  the  malez 
and  gerssoumez  of  the  landiis  of  Menedy/'  &c  Act 
Audit  A.  1494,  p.  184. 

Fr.  perception,  **  a  gathering,  taking,  receiving, 
of;"  Cotgr. 

Perdue,  acU.  Driven  to  the  last  extremity,  so 
as  to  use  violent  means. 

../'  It  was  indeed  full  time  to  stop  MacEagh's  pro^ 
ceeoings ;  for  not  finding  the  private  passage  rea- 
dily,—he  had  caught  down  a  sword  and  target,*-^ 
with  the  purpose,  doubtless,  of  fighting  his  way 
through  aJl  opposition.—'  Hold,  while  you  live,' 
whispered  Dalgetty,  laying hdld  on  him;  'we must 
not  be  perdue  if  possible."  Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  Sd 
Ser.  iv.  115. 

'Fr,  perdu  "  past  hope  of  recovery ;  ungracious,  or 
past  grace;"  Cotgr. 

PERDUELLION,  s.  a  designation  for  treasoh, 
•  borrowed  from  the  Roman  Taw. 
"  There's  no  a  calland  that  e'er  carried  a  pock  wi' 
a  process  in%  but  will  tell  you  that  perdueUion  is  th^ 
worst  and  most  virulent  Idnd  of  treason."  Tales, 
Si  So^.  i.  309^ 
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h&t  perduelUa,  Tr,  pefduetlisme,  treason  against 
king  or  country* 

PERELl",  axy.     Paralytic,  afl^ected  with  palsy^ 

K(3xb. 
PEREMPOR,  Pebempeb,  adf.    Precise,  ex- 

tremely  nice,  Lothi 

PEREMPtORS,  ^.pl     "  He's  ay  utoon  his 
perempers^  he's  always  so  precise,  Loth. 
Evideiitly  borrowed  fi^om  a  term  frequently  used 

in  our  courts  of  law.     V.  PfiRSMPtouR. 

PEREMPTOUR,  s.    Apparently  u&ed  in  the 

sense  of  an  allegation  for  the  purpose  of  defence. 

*'  In  this  they  confess  them  selvis  traitouris,  and 
so  am  not  I  bound  to  answir  thame,  nor  yit  there  ac* 
cusatione,  till  that  they  give  answir  to  my  peremp* 
tour  J*     tl.  Bannatyne's  Transact,  p.  110. 

This  term  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  lah^^ 
guage  of  our  law,  which  distinguishes  between  de- 
fences dilatory  and  those  QsHlXefi  peremptory,  which  are 
defined  to  be  "  positive  allegations,  whi<jh  6nter  into 
the  merits  of  th^  cause  Itself,  and  tend  to  overthrow 
the  very  groUtid  of  action,  o^  extinguish  its  effects." 
Ersk.  Inst  B.  iv.  T.  i.  §  66. 

Fr.  peremptmre,  "  a  peremptory  rule  which  de- 
termines a  cause ;"  Cotgr. 
To  Pebfyte,  v.  a.    To  finish,  to  accomplish,  to 

bring  to  perfection. 

"  We  pray  you  that  ye  will — eruestlie  reqUeir  hir 
for  sum  perfectioUh  In  it : — And  quhehsoevir  scho 
thinkis  gude  to  perfyte  the  same,  w6  will  at  hir  ad« 
Vertisement,  glf  scho  schall  think  it  meit,  send  sum 
of  ours  to  attend  thairupoun.^'  Instruction^  from  Q. 
Mary,  1566,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  S62. 

*^  He  was  induced  to  send  her  for  three  motiths, 
to  Edinburgh,  thete,  and  in  that  time,  to  learn  man- 
ners, '  and  be  perfited,'  as  her  mother  said,  '  wi'  a 
boarding-school  education/'     The  Entail,  i.  96. 

**  I  understand  it  will  take  five  or  sax  years  to  perm 
fyte  him  in  that  language."  Campbell,  i.  25. 
PfcBFVTlT,  jpar^.  adj,  Perfect,  complete^  Ettr.  Fon 
PERFORCE,  ^.     The  designation  given  to  a 

particular  officer  in  a  regiment 

**  With  power  to  the  said  Colonel  to  nominat  and 
appo3mt  a  quartermaster,  a  chirurgiane,  &  a  |>er- 
foree,  to  the  said  regiment— The  pay  of  the  quar- 
termaster-^to  be  45  lib.  monethlie—- of  the  chirur- 
giane—45  lib.  The  pay  of  the/ieiybrce  to  be  monethlie 
1«  Hbi"    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  47. 

1  find  that,  in  a  subsequent  act,  according  to  which 
the  chirurgian  has  45  lib.  per  month,  the  pay  of  the 
drummer  major  bears  the  same  proportion  as  that  of 
him  here  called  thejier^ce,  being  18  lib.   lb.  p.  ^55. 

Most  probably  drum-major,  from  Fr.  par/brc»er ; 
"  to  strive, — to  do  his  best  or  utmost ;"  Cotgr. 
PERGADDUS,  s.  A  heavy  fall  or  blow,  Meams. 

Whether  allied  to  GaeL  caid-^m,  dr  Liat  cad- ere, 
to  fall,  is  quite  uncertain. 
PER  JINK,  adj.     I.  Exact,  precise.]  Add; 

**  All  my  things  were  kept  by  her  in  a  most  joer- 
jitict  and  excellent  order,  but  they  soon  fell  into  an 
amazing  confusion.'^   Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  ^gg. 

•— '*  When  we  endeavoured  to  write  out  a  sequel, 
it  was  not  at  all  in  the  same  fine  style  of  language  that 
the  traveller  employed,  but  in  a  queer  perjink  kind 
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of  a  way,  that  gave  neither  of  us  any  thing  like  sa* 

tisfaction."     The  Steam-boat^  p.  23. 

PERILS,  Perls,  s.   An  involurttary  shaking  of 

the  head  or  limbs,  in  consequence  of  a  paraly- 
tic affection,  Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
Fr.  paralysU,  id.     V.  Perlasy. 
PERITE,  adj.     Skilled ;  Lat.  perit-M, 

"We  the  saidis  abbot  and  conuent  understandis 
the  said  Maister  Hary — has  made  under  him  gude 
and  perile  scolaris/'  Chart.  Ja.  V.  1 529>  Life  of  Mel- 
ville, i.  459. 

PERK,  s.     1.  A  pole,  a  perch,  Ayrs. 
2.  A  rope  extended  for  holding  any  thing  in  a 

house,  ibid.     L.B.  perc-a,  id. 
PERLASSi;NT,par/J./?r.  Parleying,  in  parley. 

"  And  when  they  [the  marchmen]  perceiued  that 
thei  had  bene  spied^  thei  haue  begun  one  to  run  at 
another,  but  so  apparauntly  perlasseni,  as  the  look- 
ers on  resembled  their  chasyng  like  the  running  at 
base^  in  an  vplondish  toun^  whear  the  match  is  made 
for  a  quart  of  good  ale ;  or  like  the  play  in  Robin 
Cooks  skole,  whear  bicaus  the  punies  may  lerne,  thei 
strike  fewe  strokes^  but  by  assent  &  appointment." 
Patten's  Somerset's  Expedicion^  p.  76-7* 

From  Fr.  parler,  to  speak ;  to  parley. 
PERNSKYLE  ofsTamnis^  a  certain  number  of 

skins,  Records  of  Aberd. 

Su.G.  skyl  is  used  in  the  numeration  of  handfuls 
of  com>  or  of  such  quantities  as  may  be  lifted  on  a 
pitchfork;  denoting  five,  ten,  or  even  twenty;  Ihre. 
Ferma  denotes  a  cover.  Were  the  last  part  of  the 
word  Fr.,  we  might  trace  the  first  to  peron,  a  lea- 
thern bag.    Perhaps  an  errat  for  Pinnakle,  q.  v. 

PERPETUANA,  s.  A  kind  of  woollen  cloth. 
"  His  Maiestie — doth  establish  particular  socie- 
ties— as  the  first  modeme  societies— for  makeing  of 
-— <;ottons,  sempeternums^  castilians^  perpetuanaes  and 
other  wollen  stuffs  and  deaths."  Acts  Cha.  IL  I66I, 
vol.  VII.  255. 

PERPLE,  s.     A  wooden  partition.  South  of  S. 
P£RPLiN,  s.     A  wall  made  of  cat  and  day^  be- 
tween the  kitchen  and  the  spence  of  a  cottage, 
Roxb. ;  corr.  from  Perpen^  a  partition,  q.  v. 
PERQUEER,  adv.    Exactly,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Mr.  James  Melville  writes  it  par  cemr;  which  in- 
dicates the  pronunciation  of  his  age^  if  not  bis  own 
idea  of  the  origin  of  the  term. 

*^  I  had  tean  delyt  at  the  grammar  achole  to  heir 
reid  and  sung  the  verses  of  VirgiU,-— and  hard  [had  ?3 
mikle  of  him  par  ceur,  hot  I  understud  never  a  lyne 
of  him  till  then."    Diary,  Life  of  Mel  vUle,  i.  429. 

PERRAKIT,  9.  A  designation  ^ven,  in  Fife, 
to  a  sagacious,  talkative,  or  active  child ;  ap- 
parently corr.  from  E.  parroqiiet, 

PERSHITTIE,  adf.     Precise,  prim,  S.]  Add; 

Since  the  publication  of  the  former  part  of  this 
work,  I  have  observed  that  pergiiied  must  literally 
signify,  plaistered,  or  covered  with  white  lime ;  as 
being  undoubtedly  the  4ame  word  with  that  used  by 
Palsgrave.  "  I  parget,  or  whyte  lyme ;  Je  vnis,— 
and  Je  blanchis. — I  wyll  perget  my  walles^  for  it  is  a 
better  syght."    B.  iii.  F.  813,  a. 

Parget  is  still  used  in  this  sense  in  £.    Skinner 
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expl.  it,  Parietes  coemento  incrustare;  deriving  k 
from  Lat.  pariet^are.  He  observes  that  pargeU-'tr 
seems  to  have  been  an  O.Fr.  v.,  although  now  gone 
into  disuse. 

Thus  pershitiie  may  be  corr.  from  pargUtS ;  q. 
crusted  over,  stiffened  as  with  plaister. 
PERSYALL. 

— Ane  fair  syluer  bassing  with  ane  syluer  lawer 

baith  persyaU  gylt. — Twa  fair  syluer  salt  fattis,  and 

dubill  ourgilt,  maid  in  the  stypell  fessone,  the  other 

on  the  bel  fassone  persyaU  gylt"     Deed  of  Mortifi- 

,  cation,  Arbuthnot  of  that  Ilk,  A.  l604,  MS. 

PERSIL,  s.     Parsley,  an  herb,  S.]  Add; 
"  Perroselinum,  persUe."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  1 8. 

PERSONARIS,  s.pL     Conjunct  possessors. 

^'Anent  the  terme  assignit  to  William  Chancel- 
lare  &  Marioune  Inglis  personaris  of  the  landia  of 
Richertoune,"  &c.  Act.  Audit.  A.  1489,  P- 146.  V. 
Parse NERfi  and  Portion br. 

PERTICIANE,  s,     A  practitioner,  an  adept. 
— — — -Knawing  myne  vnsufficience 
To  be  comprysit  jE>er/tctantf  with  prudence, 
I  )pf  opQiie  nocht  as  wiss  presumpteouss. 

CoUtdbie  Sow,  Prohem. 

Fr.  practicien,  a  'practitioner  in  law,  O.Fr.  ppom 
tide,  pratique. 
PERTINER,  ».   A  partner  in  any  undertaking 

or  business. 

— '^  Decemi8*->l^e  said  contracte  to  be  nuU-^-and 
ordanis  the  saidis  takismen,  pertineris,  cunyeootiB, 
and  vtheris  offieiaris,  to  desist  and  ceis  from  all  strik- 
ing and  cunyeing  of  onie  further  of  the  said  cunye  in 
onie  tyme  heirefter."  Acts  Ja.  VL  1581,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  SI 5. 

The  E.  word  was  fbrmerly  written  partener. 
PESS,  s.     Pease. 

"  Patric  Hume  of  Pollurt  had  &  has  in  Mersing- 
toune>^vj  bolle  ber  sawin,  6c  iiij  bolle  pest  sawin," 
&c.    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479,  P-  46. 

PESSE  PIE,  apparently  a  pye  baked  for  Easter. 

—  Wi^  his  neb  boonermost. 

An'  his  doup  downermost. 

An'  his  flype  hindermost. 

Like  a  Pesse  pie. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  25. 
This  seems  to  be  one  of  the  many  disguised  forms 
which  the  old  word  Pasck  has  assumed.     V.  Pays, 
Pas,  &c. 

To  PET,  PfiTTLE,  v.a.  1.  To  fondle,  &c.]  Add; 

"  Petite,  to  fondle,  dandle,  or  flatter ;"  Gl.  Picken.. 
2.  To  feed  delicately,  to  pamper,  S. 
PET,  3.   A  term  applied  to  a  good  day  when  the 

weather  is  generally  bad.    It  is  commonly  said, 

"  I  fear  this  day  will  be  a  pet,"^  Renfr.     Pet- 

dat/y  Gall. 

"  Pett-^tfs,  good  days  among  foul  weather;"  Gall« 
Encycl. 

This  is  evidently  a  cant  use  of  the  £.  word,  as  re« 
ferring  to  the  partial  and  e^cdusive  kindness  shewn 
to  a  favourite.  • 
To  PET,  v.,  n.     To  take  offence,  to  be  in  bad 

humour,,  at  any  thing,  to  be  in  a  p^ 
As  we  were  to  goe^  several  gentlemen  inclined  t0 
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have  gone  with  as ;  but  the  Erie  petting  at  it^  for* 
bare  and  stayed  there."  Sir  P.  Hume's  Narrative, 
p.  42. 

Johns,  says  of  the  $,  ^  This  word  is  of  doubtful  ori<* 

S'n ;  from  detpk,  Fr. ;  or  impetus,  Lat ;  perhaps  it  may 
^derived  some  way  from  petity  as  it  implies  only  a  Ik* 
tie  fume  or  fret."  Screnius^  with  far  more  reason,  re* 
fUsn  to  Su.G.  pyii,  interj.  indignantis  et  contemnentis* 
PET  AGOG,  s.    Pedagogue,  tutor. 

"  That  Archibald  Dowglas,  &c.  is  restand  awand 
to  maistir  Johnne  Dowglas,  sumtyme  pelagog  to  the 
said  Archibald  the  sowme  of  foure  hundreth  markis 
money,  for  certane  fumesing  maid  be  the  said  Mr. 
Johnne  to  him  in  the  piairtis  of  France  of  ane  lang 
tyme  past."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  £d.  1814,  p.  234. 
PETCLAYTH,  s.  V.  Paitclayth. 
PETER'S  PLEUGH,  "  the  constellation  Urw 

Miyor  C  Gall.  Encycl. ;  undoubtedly  denomi« 

Dated  in  honour  of  Peter  the  Apostle.  V.  Plsuch. 
PETH,  s.   A  steep  and  narrow  way,  a  foot-path 

on  an  acclivity.]  Add ; 

A  learned  friend  remarks  that  this  is  inaccurately 
defined ;  as  a  pelh  is  a  road  up  a  steep  brae,  but  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  understood  to  be  a  narrow  or  foot- 
path. On  the  contrary,  that  the  most  ofpeths  are  on 
public  roads ;  as  Kirkliston  peth  on  the  highway  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Linlithgow ;  Path-head,  near 
Kirkaldy,  on  the  road  from  Kinghom  to  Cupar* 
Fife,  &c 

Patten,  in  his  account  of  Somerset's  Expedicion, 
gives  an  etymon  of  the  name  given  to  the  Peas,  now 
the  Pecu  Bridge,  Berwick  s.,  which  I  have  not  ob- 
served elsewhere. 

'*  We  marched  ati  viii.  mile  til  we  came  to  a  place 
called  The  Peatks.-^^o  stepe  be  these  bankes  on  ey» 
ther  svde  and  depe  to  the  bottom,  that  who  goeth 
straight  downe  shalbe  in  daunger  cif  tumbling,  &  the 
commer  vp  so,  sure  of  puffyng  &  payne:  for  remedie 
wherof,  the  trauailers  tnat  way  haue  vsed  to  pas  it,  not 
by  going  directly,  but  by  paths  &  foot  ways  leading 
■lopewise,  of  the  number  of  which  paths,  they  call  it 
(somwhat  nicely  in  dede)  The  Peaths/*  Dalyell's 
Fragments,  p>  32. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  a  confirmation  of  this  etymon, 
that  the  mod.  name  of  the  parish,  in  which  this  ra^ 
vine  lies,  is  Cockbum's^Path,  as  it  was  anciently  called 
CMrand:S'Path.    V.  Statist.  Ace  ziii.  S21. 
PETHER,  s.    A  pedlar,  Roxbv 

Thy  post  shall  be  to  gdard  the  door> 

An'  bark  at  feihers,  boys,  an'  whips  \ 
Of  cats  an'  hens  to  clear  the  floor. 
An*  bite  the  flaes  that  vex  thy  hipsi 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  18S. 

^'  Ye  needna  treat  a  pelher  after  he  bans  he's  fow,"* 
Prov. ;  more  commonly,  "  Ye  needna  bid  a  chapman 
cheese  after  he  bans."    This  is  merely  the  old  term 
Peddsr,  Pedder,  (q.  v.)  as  vulgarly  pronounced. 
PETHLINS,  adv.    By  a  steep  declivity.     V. 

Pathlins. 
PETYRMES,  Peteemas,  s.    1.  "  Day  of  SU 

Peter  and  St.  Paul,  29th  June;^  Di  Macphers* 

"  PeUrmas  nixt  cumis."  Aberd.  Reg»  A.  1 548,  V.  %(k 
%  A  squabble ;  properly  at  a  feast  or  entertain* 

inent(  Strathmore. 
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This  term  evidently  refers  to  the  broils  which  fi*e« 
quently  occur  at  fairs.  As  these  were  anciently  held 
at  the  times  of  the  festivals,  they  still  in  most  instances 
retain  the  names  of  the  Popish  Saints,  as  St,  Jamesfs 
Fair,  St.  BoswelVs  Fair,  Andersmas  Market,  &c.  Thus 
Petermas  properly  denotes  the  Mass  consecrated  to 
the  Apostle  Peter,  or  celebrated  on  the  day  which 
bears  his  name. 

PETIT  TOES,  s.  pi  The  feet  of  pigs,  Teviotd. 

Perhaps  fVom  O.Fr.  petitose,  **  the  garbage  of 
fowle,"  Cotgr.  He  expl.  la  petite  oy^,  ''  the  gib- 
lets, &c.  also,  the  belly,  and  inwards  or  intralls,  of 
other  edible  creatures ;"  from  fd.ii  little,  and  oye  a 
goose. . 
PET^LOLL,  s.   A  favourite,  a  darling,  Roxb.; 

from  p^,  id.  and  perhaps  Belg.  loHCiny  Su.G. 

luU^^  canere. 
PETMOW,  s.    Dross  of  peats,    V.  Peat-mow. 
PETT,  Pettit,  s.   The  skin  of  a  sheep  without 

the  wool,  Roxb. ;  evidently  the  same  with  Peli^ 

id.  A,Bor.  Grose.  Teut.  and  Su.G.  pelsy  pellis. 

PETTICOAT  TAILS,  the  name  given  to  a 
species  of  cake  baked  with  butter,  used  as  tea- 
bread,  S. 

**  Never  had  there  been — such  making  of  carcakes 
and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks,  cookies,  and  pel- 
tMOoat-taUs,  delicacies  little  known  to  the  present  gf« 
neration."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  285. 

*^  For  Petticoat  tails,  take  the  same  proportion  of 
butter  as  for  Short  Bread,"  &c.  Collection  of  Re* 
ceipts,  p.  3> 

The  general  idea  is,  that  this  kind  of  cake  is  deno* 
minated  from  its  resemblance  to  a  section  of  a  pe/-* 
ticoat.  For  a  circular  cake,  when  a  smaller  circle  has 
been  taken  out  of  the  middle,  is  divided  into  eight 

Quarters.     But  a  literary  friend  has  suggested  t^bat 
le  term  has  probably  a  Fr.  origin,  q.  petit  gasteam, 
a  little  cake. 

The  old  form  of  this  word  is  petit  gasteL  There 
is  another  similar  term,  Petii'^coti,  which  is  the  name 
of  a  kind  of  biscuit  or  cake,  baked  for  the  purpose 
of  being  eaten  with  wine.  It  is  shaped  somewhat 
in  a  triangular  form ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
it  receives  the  name,  from  the  thin  or  small  side  be» 
ing  dipped  in  the  wine. 

PETTE'  QUARTER*    <«  Ane  petU  quarter  ot 

salt.*'     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 

Apparently  a  measure  introduced  from  France^ 
t\.  **  a  small  quarter,"  referring  perhaps  to  twenty^ 
five,  instead  of  twenty«eight,  which  is  the  fourth  of 
**  the  lang  hunder  wecfat." 
PETTIE-PAN,  8.  A  whiteiron  mould  for  paa- 

try,  Roxb. ;  probably  from  Fr.  petii^  little. 
PETTIE-POINT,  8.  A  particular  sort  of  sew- 

ing  stitch,  Roxb* 
To  PETTLE.    V.  Pet,  v. 
PETTLES>  s.  fl.     The  feet,  Ayrs. 

Through  glaury  holes  an'  dybes  nae  mair 
Ye'll  ward  my  pettles  firae  the  lair. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  38. 

A  dimin.  from  TeuU  paile,  planta  pedis,  Fr.  jpiatl 
a  foot,  or  from  pietlaiUe  footing;  petd^,  to  trample 
PEUDENETE,  PuDiNSTE,  A 
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*'  Itetn>  ane  gown  of  blak  velyott,  with  ane  braid 
pasmontt  of  gold  and  silvir^  lynit  with  peudenete, 
and  gamist  with  buttonis  o£  gold."    Inventories, 

A.  1542,  p.  77. 

*'  Item,  ane  of  tweldore  lynit  with  quhyt  taffate 
and  harit  with  peudenite,  with  bodeis  and  slevis  of 
the  samyne."     Ibid.  p.  100.     Pudinete,  p.  32. 

The  first  syllable  is  most  probably  from  Fr.  peau, 
a  skin,  as  denoting  some  species  of  fur. 

PEUGH,  intery.    Expresave  of  contempt,  S,  A. 
Pugh,  E. 
'*  Difficulty  in  marrying  a  maid  with  light  blue 

eyes — and  that  maid  ait  English  one  too  ?  Peugh  / 

Goodbye,  my  lady."     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  382. 

To  PEUGHLE  (gutt.),  V,  n.  To  attempt  any 
thing  in  a  feeble  manner,  to  do  any  thing  in- 
efficiently. This  is  one  of  the  many  verbs  gene- 
rally conjoined  with  others,  for  qualifying  their 
meaning ;  as,  one  is  said  to peughle  andhoast^ 
when  one  coughs  in  a  stifled  manner,  Ettr.For. 
Teut.poog^A-en,  niti,  conare,  adlaborare. 

Pbughlb,  s.    a  stifled  oou^h,  ibid, 

PEUGHT,  adj.    Asthmatic,  having  great  dif- 
ficulty in  breathing,  Ayrs. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  fkkna  to  pant,  and  our 

Peek. 

To  PEUTER,  V.  ».  To  canvass,  Ayrs. ;  the 
same  with  Peutheb,  q.  v. 

To  PEUTHER,  Puthee,  d.  n.  To  canvass, 
to  go  about  in  a  bustling  and  assiduous  manner 
in  order  to  procure  votes ;  us^  in  regard  to 
elections,  whether  for  a  town-council  or  for  par- 
lifiment,  S. ;  as,  "  The  twa  candidates  were  baith 
busy  pevihermg  yesterday  at  Aberdeen,''  Pevn- 
ier^  Ayrs^ ;  PotUhevy  Roxb, 

To  Peutheb,  Putheb,  v.  a.     It  is  also  used  in 
this  manner ;  "  He  ha&peuthered  Queenaferry 
and  Inverkeithing,  and  they  say  he  will  begin 
to  peuiher  Stirling  next  week,'"  S. 
It  nas  been  conjectured  that  this  may  be  the  same 

as  the  £.  lapoiker.    But  it  rather  seems  allied  to 

Teut.  peuter^en  agitare ;  fodicare.     Sewel  explains 

it,  ^  to  thrust  one's  finger  into  a  little  hole  ;   or  to 

search  with  a  surgeon's  probe." 

Peitthebino,  Peutebino,  s.     The  act  of  can- 
vassing, S. 
'^  The  general  election  in  1812  was  a  source  of 

trouble  and  uneasiness  to  me.— The  peu^mtig  went 

en,  and  I  took  no  part."  The  Provost,  p.  301, 30^. 

PEUTHERER,  Peudbab,  s.    A  pewterer,  or 

one  who  works  in  pewter,  S. 

— ''  Armourars,  peudrars,"  Sec — "  Armorers^y  peu^^  ' 
ikerer^,"  &c.    Blue  Blanket,  p.  11.  16. 
PEW,  s.    An  imitative  word,  &c.]     After  the 

quotation  from  Lyndsay,  Reads 
To  Play  pew,  with  the  negative  particle, 
1,  As  denoting  a  sreat  degree  of  inability,  &c. 

After  the  proof  from  Ramsay,  Add^ 

**  You  lost  then  jo\a  place  as  trumpeter,'  said 
Ray  ens  wood.  ^  Lost  it;  to  be  sure  I  lost  it,'  replied 
the  sexton,  '  for  I  couldna  have  plaid  pen  upon  a 
dry^un^lock/'    Bride  pf  Lammermoor,  u.  2i8. 
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2.  Not  even  to  make  a  remote  approximation  in 

pcHnt  of  resemblance,  S. 

^*  Oh,  Doctor, — ^the  genie  of  Aladdin's  lamp  could 
not  play  pew  to  you."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  134* 

The  phrase,  as  thus  used,  would  seem  to  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  peeping  and  feeble  sound  emitted 
by  a  chick  or  very  small  bird. 
S.  It  is  also  used  in  a  different  form.     It  never 

plaxfd  pew  on  him,  it  had  no  impression  on 

nim  whatsoever. 

This  phraseology  might  indicate  affinity  to  lA^pn^a 
aspirare,  expl.  by  Dan.  aande  paa,  to  breathe  upon, 
Haldorson ;  q.  '^  it  had  no  more  impression  than  a 
breath  of  air."  I  am  assured,  indeed,  that  the  phrase. 
He  never  played  pew  again,  literally  signifies.  He  ne- 
ver drew  another  breath. 

To  PEWIL,  Pewl,  Peughle  on,  v.  n.  A  verb 
used  to  denote  the  falling  of  snow  in  small  par- 
ticles, without  continuation,  during  a  severe 
frost,  Teviotdale. 

This  may  be  merely  an  arbitrary  use  of  the  E.  v. 
to  pule,  especially  as  applied  to  one  who  eats  appa- 
rently without  appetite.  But  perhaps  we  may  trace 
it  to  Su.O.  Isl.  pul-a  laborare,  pul  molestia;  q.  to 
come  on  with  difficulty. 

PHANEKILL,  s. 

'*  The  balyes  chargit  him  to  pay  Andro  Buk  xij 
sh.  Scottis  for  the  ferd  part  of  vj  elnis  of  tapheit, 
quhilk  wes  maid  ane  phanektU  df,  for  the  quhilk  he 
drew  hym  souerty  p)ecame  surety]]  "  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1538,  V,  16. 

Perhaps  a  flag;  la,^,  nenuncelUui, penicelUus,  Fr. 
pennonceau,  pignonciel,  a  little  flag;  Teut.  vaenken,  id. 

PHEERING,  ^.     The  act  of  turning,  Banffs. 

**  When  the  ridge  is  at  first  broke  up,  there  ought 
to  be  a  small  interstice  left  betwixt  the  two  furrows, 
to  facilitate  the  next  pAeenng."  Surv.  Banff's.  App.p.Si. 

This  seems  merely  a  provinciality  for  veering, 
PHESES,  s.]^, 

"  Item,  fourtie  pair  of  horsa  thetis  gamesit  with 
hemp.  Item,  tua  pair  of  uither  pheses  for  mounting 
of  artailyearie."    Inventories,  A.  }566,  p.  l69- 

This  seems  to  be  from  Fr.  Jesses,  the  breech,  q. 
the  breeching  used  for  artillery,  or  the  traces,  this 
being  the  meaning  of  ikeiis,  with  which  this  t^erm  i^ 
obviously  used  as  synonymous. 
PHINGAR,  s,  A  hanger.  «  Ane  bag,  ane  belt, 

8e  ane  phinffar,'"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

A  provmcisuSity,  even  in  writing,  for  S.  whinger. 
PHINGRIM,  s.    The  same  with  Ftngrom.  V. 

FlKOERIM. 

**  Phingrim,  being  a  sort  of  plaiding,  ilk  hundred 
ells— three  ounces.'*  ActsCha^II.  Ed.  1814,  VIL  25S. 
PHISES  6AMMIS. 

^'  Thre  pair  of  pkises  gammis.  Ane  uthev  pair 
wanting  hir  blok."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  255. 

Gammis,  especially  as  connected  with  a  block, 
seems  to  be  the  Fr.  term  gambe,  in  pL  gambes,  de« 
noting  small  ropes  used  lor  heaving  things  alo(^ 
Phises  is  certainly  the  s^me  with  Pheses;  q.  Jes* 
MS'gambes,  the  cords  joined  to  the  breeching,  of  or- 
4nance. 
PHITONES,  *,    A  Pythoness,  t^  witch.]  4dii 
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TbiB  term  has  been  introdQced  Into  variouB  Ian* 
guages,  evidently  from  the  Gr.  Thus  Isl.  FUung'T 
and  Fituns^andi,  signify  Phyton^  Python.  The  lat* 
ter  literally  is,  Pythonis  anima. 
To  PHRASE,  V,  n.  To  use  coaxing  or  wheed- 
ling language,  S.]  Add; 

In  yain  Conveener  Tamson  raised 

And  wav'd  his  hand^  like  ane  ha'f  craz'd ; 

In  vain  his  heralds  fleedi'd  and  phrcu'd. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  74- 
Phkaisk,  Fkaise,  s.  To  Mak  a  Phrase.]  Add ; 
''  Monkbarns,  when  ye  laid  his  head  in  the  grave^ 
-»ye  saw  the  mouls  laid  on  an  honest  lad  that  likeit 
you  weel,  though  he  made  little  pAro^e  about  it."  An« 
tiquary,  iii.  95. 
Phraizin\  s.     The  act  of  cajoling,  S. 

The  fav'rites  of  the  Nine 

Are  i^e  right  gude  o'  phrahin*. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  74- 
PHRENESIE,  s.    Frenzy,  Aberd. 
Py.    Ryding-py,  Riding-pie,  s,     A  loose  rid- 
ing-coat or  frock. 

"  Himselff  f  Cochrane]  was  clad  in  a  rydingpy  of 
blak  velvett,  with  ane  great  chaine  of  gold  about  his 
neck,  to  the  value  of  fy  ve  hundreth  crouns."  Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  90.    Riding  Pie,  Ed.  1728. 

This  dress,  its  name  at  least,  must  have  been  in- 
troduced from  the  Low  Countries.  Teut  pije,  jnje* 
lacken,  pannus  rudis,  hirsutus  crassior :  Pye  biUen 
mafitel,  penula  coactilis,  compactus  ex  villis  crassi- 
oribus ;  Kilian.  Belg.  py,  '^  a  loose  coat,  a  country- 
coat,  a  frock ;"  Py-laken,  "  coarse  doth ;"  Sewel. 
Plandr.  pye,  un  manteau  demarinier,  alsojuste-au- 
corps ;  pye  wanten,  thick  winter  gloves ;  D'Arsy. 
PY ARDIE,  s.  "  One  of  the  many  names  for  the 

bird  Magpie  ;**  Gall.  Encycl. 
P YAT,  Pyot,  s.  The  magpie.]  Add  to  etymon, 
1.  S,  after  CB.  pioden ; 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Cotgr.  men- 
tions ¥r,piat  as  signifying  "a young  pie." 
Insert,  etymon  after  line  S; 

Quo'  Janet,  0  keep  ftae  the  riot ; 

Last  tiight,  man,  I  dream't  ye  was  dead ; 
This  aught  days  I  tentit  a  pyoi. 

Whiles  chatt'ring  upo'  the  house-head. 

A.  Scott's Poems,]p.  191- 
Add^'^at  the  end  of  etymon  ; 
The  character  of  the  omen  is,  in  the  South  of  S., 
determined  from  the  number  of  magpies  that  are  seen 
sitting  together.  One,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  house,  is 
perfectly  harmless.  It  indeed  forebodes  joy ;  two,  in 
company,  announce  a  birth;  three,  a  marriage;  four, 
death.  This  arrangement,  however,  is  not  entirely 
comme  ilfaut.  For,  undoubtedly,  the  marriage  ought 
to  precede  the  birth.  According  to  some  accouiits, 
two  constitute  a  presage  of  death,  and  four  are  ne« 
cessary  for  the  more  grateful  omen  of  birth. 

In  Roxb.  the  foUowing  popular  rhyme  is  repeated 
concerning  the  character  of  the  omen ; 

Ane's  joy, 
Twa's  grief; 
Three's  a  waddin'. 
Four's  death. 
It  is  also  said,  that  it  is  when  two  magpies  are 
picking  on  the  top  of  a  thatched  roof,  that  death  is 
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to  be  dreaded,  eapecially  if  one  of  its  inmates  be  oiU 
ing  or  bed-rid  at  the  time. 

In  Angus,  if  magpies  be  heard  chattering  from  a 
tree,  it  is  considered  as  a  certain  presage  of  the  ar- 
rival of  strangers  at  the  adjoining  house. 
Pyat-horse,  s.     a  pyebald  horse,  S. 

It  is  not  easily  conceivable,  how  that  absurd  idea, 
so  generallj'^  prevailing  among  the  vulgar,  should  have 
originated;  that  one  who  rides  Rpyat-horsehsLa'powev 
to  prescribe  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  chin-cough. 
I  recollect  that  a  worthy  friend  of  mine,  who  rode  a 
horse  of  this  description,  told  me,  that  he  used  to  be 
pursued  by  people  running  after  him  out  of  every 
village  and  hamlet,  bawling,  "  Man  wi'  the  pyatie 
horse,  what's  gude  for  the  kink-host  9"  ''  But,"  he 
added,  ^'  I  aygae  them  a  prescription,  that  I  was  sure 
would  do  them  nae  harm.  I  bad  them  gie  the  bairn 
plenty  o' stigar^candie" 

Pyatie,  Pyotie,  ctdj.     Variegated  like  a  mag- 
pie, having  pretty  large  white  spots ;  applied 
to  animals  or  things ;  as,  **  9l  pyatie  horse,^  one 
whose  skin  has  large  spots  of  white,  completely 
separated  from  those  of  black,  brown,  &c.  S. 
^'  The  salt  must  be  mixed  minutely,  otherwise  the 
butter  will  acquire  a  freckled  or  cloudy  appearance, 
or  in  the  language  of  the  district,  become  pyotty" 
Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  462. 
Pyated,  part.  adj.     Freckled,  Roxb. 

PYATT,  Pyet,  adj. 

"  The  lord  David  Lindsay  was  so  blyth  at  his 
brothers  sayingis,  that  he  burst  furth,  saying  to  him, 
'  Verrilie,  brother,  yea  Qre]  have  fyne  pyatt  wordis. 
I  wold  not  have  trowed,  be  St.  Amarie,  that  yea  had 
sick  wordis."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  239.  Py^9  Ed. 
1 72 8.  St.  Amarie  is  evidently  a  corr.  of  Sancta  Maria. 

Does  this  signify  oilfiate,  ftom  the  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  feathers  of  a  magpie  ? 

PICHT,  Pycht,  Pight,  part.pa.     1.  Pitched, 

settled.]  Add; 

It  is  common  in  this  sense  in  O.E. 

"  Than  in  all  hast^came  Uther  with  a  great  boost, 
and  layde  a  syege  about  the  castell  of  Terrabyll  and 
thete  hee  pyght  many  pauilyons."    Hist.  K>  Arthur, 
B.  i.  c.  1. 
S.  Metaph.  transferred  to  a  person.]  Add; 

This  use  of  the  term  also  occurs  in  O.E. 

"  He  is  well  set,  well  pyght.  II  est  bien  entasse. 
The  felowe  is  well  sette  or  well  pyght,  it  shulde  seme 
that  he  is  able  to  beate  a  great  burthen."  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  859,  b. 

Add  to  etymon,-— before  V.  Pioht  ; 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  general  origin.is  Lat. 
Jig-^re  to  fix.  For  the  ItaL  v.  seems  merely  a  corr. 
of  the  compound  affigere. 

PICHT,  s.     A  person  who  is  T^ry  diminutive, 

and  deformed,  Aberd. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  relation  to  the 
name  Ptchts  or  Pechts,  whom  the  vulgar  view  as  a 
race  of  pigmies. 

PICK,  s.     Pitch,  S.     Y.  PiK. 
Pick-black,  adf.     Black  as  pitch,  S.B. 

But  grim  an'  ghastly  an'  pick  black,  wi'  Aright, 
A'  things  appeared  upo'  tne  dead  of  night. 
Ros3^s  Helenore,  First 'Ed.  p.  58. 
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•  Pitmark,  Ed.  Third.     V.  Pik-mirk. 
PICK,  s.     "  A  pick.^,"  S.   Gl.  Antiq. 
PICK,  s.   A  spade,  at  cards,  Aberd.    V.  Picks. 
PICK,  s.     Used  for  E.  pUce. 

''The streets  thro' which  iiis  royal  highness  should 
pass  were  set  with  certain  ensigns  and  burghers  both 
of  shot  and  pick"  Fitscottie^  Duod.  Ed.  p.  362. 
To  PICK,  V.  a.     To  Pick  a  Mill-stane,  to  in- 
dent it  by  slight  strokes,  S. 

''  I  can  see  as  far  in  a  Mill-stone>  as  he  thaivick'd 
it,"  S.  Prov.  "  1  understand  very  well  how  tilings 
go,  and  what  you  aim  at"  Kelly,  p.  215.  V.  Pik,  v. 
FiCKi£-FiNG£R''D,a(^'.  Inclined  to  Steal ;  applied 

to  one  to  whose  fin^rs  the  property  of  his 

neighbour  is  apt  to  adliere.  South  of  S. ;  synon. 

Tarry-fingered. 
PICKEN,  adl     Pungent  to  the  taste.]  AM  ;— 

Pickeniey  id.  Berwicks. 

The  term  is  especially  applied  to  cheese.  This  pe- 
culiar taste,  which  is  agreeable  to  many,  is  produced 
by  dipping  the  cheese,  after  it  has  been  taken  from 
the  press,  for  a  few  days  in  the  oat-meal  tub. 
P  YCKER,  s.  One  chargeable  with  petty  theft,  S. 

"  Whaevir  beis  found  out  sheiring,leiding,&c.  be* 
for  the  bell  ringing  in  the  momeing,  and  efter  the 
ringing  thairof  at  night,  shall — be  repute  and  holden 
as  Ajn/cker,  and  one  that  wrongeth  there  neighbors." 
Act  Counc.  Rutherglen,  Ure's  Hist  p.  74. 
To  PICKET,  V.  a.   To  project  a  marble  or  taw 

with  a  smart  stroke  against  the  knuckles  of  the 

losers  in  the  game,  Roxb. 
Fr.piqu-er  or  ptcot^er,  to  prick  or  sting. 
Picket,  s.     1.  A  stroke  of  this  descripUon,  ibid. 
2.  In  pi.     The  punishment  inflicted  on  one  who 

incurs  a  forfeiture  in  the  play  of  tennis ;  as  he 

must  hold  his  hand  against  a  wall  while  others 

strike  it  with  the  tennis-ball,  South  of  S. 
To  PICK  FOAL,  to  part  with  a  foal  before  the 

proper  time ;  a  term  used  in  relation  to  mares ; 

also  applied  to  cows,  Tweedd. 

^'  Cows  are  said  to  pkk^cauve,  when  they  bring 
forth  their  youngbefore  the  proper  period."Gall.£nc. 

As  Fr.  pt^er  signifies  to  ride  hard,  perhaps  it 
might  originally  refer  to  hard  riding  as  tne  cause  of 
abortion. 

PICKLE,*.]  Add; 
^  A  small  quantity,  consisting  of  different  parts, 

or  articles, conj<Hned,S.]  R.par^tdiMforarticles. 

It  properly  denotes  a  sniall  quantity  of  any  thing 
that  readily  separates  into  distinct  particles.  In  some 
places  puciele  is  the  pronunciation.  ^ 

'^  Grumus  aalis,  a  pickle  of  salt"     Wedderbum's 
Vocab.  p.  12. 
6.  Viewed  as  equivalent  to  berry. 

*'  She  also  gave  him  *  nine  pickles  of  rowan*tree,' 
(nine  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  I  presume)  '  to 
wear  about  his  person."     Law's  Memor.  Pref.  41. 
To  PICKLE,  V.  a.     To  commit  small  thefts,  to 

pilfer,  Fife. 

It  occurs  in  the  old  S.  Prov.  "  It's  ill  to  be  ca*d  a 
thieC  and  aye  found  pickUng  ;"  i.  e.  it  is  a  decisive 
proof  against  a  man^  if  he  is  not  only  habit  and  repute 
A  thief,  but  detected  in  many  petty  aicts  of  theft. 
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A  diminutive  from  Teut.  pick-en,  furtim  surripere ; 
whence  also  the  E.  v.  to  pick. 
To  PICKLE,  V.  a.    To  peck  at,  as  a  fowl,  S.A. 
But  if  ye  craw  na  till  the^day, 
rU  make  your  bank  o'  silk. 
And  ye  sail  pickle  the  red  cherries. 
And  drink  the  reeking  milk  ! 

Remains  qfNithsdale  Song,  p.  74. 
To  Pickle,  v.  n.     To  pick,  S. 

This  V.  is  used  with  different  prepositions. 
To  Pickle  in  one^s  ain  pock  neuky  to  depend  on 
one's  own  exertions,  Roxb. 
'^  Nae  man  in  a  civilised  country  ever  played  the 
pliskies  ye  hae  done — ^but  e'enpickle  in  your  ainpock^ 
neuck — 1  hae  gi'en  ye  warning."   Rob  Roy,  ii.  206. 

"  Na,  na,  sir,  we  stand  on  our  ain  bottom — we 
pickle  in  our  ain  pock^neuk."  Ibid.  p.  26?. 
To  Pickle  out  o\   This  is  the  phrase  most  com- 
monly used,  in  different  senses. 

1.  To  Pickle  out  d"  one's  ain  pock-netiky  like  that 
last  mentioned,todepend  on  one'sown  exertions, 
without  expecting  support  from  others,  Roxb. 

2.  To  Pickle  out  o*  ae  pock^  applied  to  the  coimti- 
bial  state,  ibid. 

The  names  o'  this  douce,  decent  kipple. 
Were  Robin  Routh  and  Marion  Mickle> 
Wha  baith  contentlie  did  pickle 

Out  o'  ae  pocke.  /.  Scott* s  Poems,  p.  325. 
To  Pickle  up,  to  pick  up,  applied  to  fowls  col. 
lecting  grains  or  food  of  any  lund,  Loth.,  Clydes. 
It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  a  custom,  now  al* 
most  entirely  out  of  use,  of  steeping  what  is  called 
spring* wheat  in  urine,  and  then  laying  it  out  to  dry 
before  sowing  it,  firom  the  idea  that  in  consequence 
of  this  process  it  would  take  root  and  shoot  more 
speedily.  But  this  is  evidently  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  verb  is  used  in  the  E.  sense,  as  signifying  to 
steep  in  salt  liquor.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  is  radically  the  same  with  Teut  picket- en,  bickel-en, 
frendere,  mandere,  which  is  probably  from  pick-en, 
rostro  impingere.  The  phrase  seems  thus  to  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  act  of  birds  in  picking  up 
grains,  in  company,  from  the  same  bag,  or  spot  where 
they  are  scattered.    V.  Pocknook. 

PICK-MAW,  s.    A  bird  of  the  gull  kind. 
''  Pick-maw,  a  small  sea-gull ;"  Gl.  Antiq.     V. 

PVK-MAW. 

PICKS,  s.  pi.  The  suit  of  cards  called  spades, 
Mearns,  Aberd. ;  also  used  in  sing,  for  one  of 
this  suit. 

He  then  laid  out  the  ace  o'  picks. 
The  suit  gaed  round,  they  say. 

Burness's  Tales,  p«  286. 
Fr.  pique,  id.     Est  une  marque  de  jeu  de  cartes, 

qui  a  la  ngure  d'un  fer  de  pique*   Spiculum  aleatorii 

folii.     Diet.  Trcv. 

PICKTELIE,  s.  A  difficulty,  Aberd. ;  proba- 
bly  corr.  from  E.  Pickle^  condition,  state. 

PI-COW,*.]  Add; 

The  name  of  a  game,  in  which  the  one  half  of 
the  players  are  supposed  to  keep  a  castle,  while 
tlie  others  go  out  as  a  foraging  or  maraud'mg 
party.    When  .the  latter  are  all  gone  out,  one 
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of  them  cries  Pee-ku^  which  is  a  siffoal  to  those 
vithin  to  be  on  the  alert.  Then  those  who  are 
without,  attempt  to  get  in.    If  any  one  of  them 

S^ts  in,  without  beine  seized  by  the  holders  of 
e  castle,  he  cries  to  his  companions,  The  hole's 
won :  and  those  who  were  within  must  yield  the 
fortress.  If  one  of  the  assailants  be  taken  be- 
fore getting  in,  he  is  obliged  to  change  sides, 
and  to  guard  the  castle.  Sometimes  the  guards 
are  successful  in  making  prisoners  of  all  the  as- 
sailants— Ang.,  Perths. 
PICTARNIE,  *.     The  Great  Tern.]  Add ; 

It  is  said  proverbially,  "  If  ye  do  that,"  or  "  If 
that  be  sae,  I'se  be  &  pictarnie,"  S.;  referring  to  a  thing 
supposed  to  be  impracticable  or  incredible. 
PICTARNITIE,  s.  The  Pewit  or  Black-headed 
Gull,  Lams  Ridibundus,  Linn.,  Meams. 
One  might  almost  suppose  that  the  name  were  a 
compound  corruption  of  Pewii  and  Tern.  I  need 
scarcely  add,  that  this  is  quite  a  different  bird  from 
the  Pictarnie. 

PICT'S  HOUSES,  the  name  given  to  those 
mounds  which  contained  cellular  indosures  un- 
der ground.    Y.  BaucH. 
To  PIDDLE,  V,  n.     To  walk  with  quick  short 
steps,  Roxb. 

This  perhaps  is  merely  a  peculiar  use  of  the  £.  v. 
To  PIDDLE,  V.  n.     To  urine ;  generally  ap- 
plied to  the  operation  of  a  child,  S. 
PYDLE,  8.   A  sort  of  bag-net  used  for  catching 
fishes,  GalL 

''  Pydles,  cones  made  sometimes  of  rushes— to 
catch  fish  with ;  they  are  set '  whar  bums  out  owre 
the  lynns  come  pouring ;'  so  the  trouts,  in  coming 
down  the  stream  run  into  them,  and  cannot  make  a 
retreat."     Gall.  Encycl. 

Mod.  Sax.  fade  weel  signifies  pannus  lineus,  that 
kind  of  doth  of  which  sails  are  made.     But  the  re- 
semblance appears  to  be  merely  accidental. 
PY-DOUBLET,  s.    A  sort  of  armour  for  co^ 
.     vering  the  breast  or  forepart  of  the  body. 

*'  Chirotheca  ferrea,  a  gantlet  or  plate-glove.  Pec- 
torale,  a  py-doublei.  Manicae  ferreae,  plate-sleeves." 
Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  2S. 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  ofhoqueton,  made 
of  doth  strongly  stuffed  and  quilted."    V .  Py,  Ryd» 

INO-PY. 

To  PYE,  Pie,  Pye  about^  v,  n.    1.  To  pry,  to 
peer,  Ettr.  For.,  Gall. 

**  Pieing,  looking  stedfiutly  at  some  object  f  GalL 
Encycl. 

Fr.  epier  to  spy ;  C.B.  yipt-o  id.  Te  is  merely 
the  common  prefix. 

2.  To  squint,  Clydes. ;  Skettiey  synon. ;  a  second, 
ary  sense,  as  those  who  wish  to  pry  into  a  busi- 
ness often  look  in  an  oblique  way. 
Pie,  Pye,  e,    A  potatoe-pie.   V.  Pit,  s. 
PIECE,  com.     Although,  albdt,  Eincardines. 
Here  and  there  part  o'  that  sedfu'  race. 
Kept  love  an'  lawty  o'  their  honest  face  ; 
Piece  lang  ere  than,  lowns  had  begin  to  spread. 
An'  riefing  hereship  was  become  a  trade. 

jRom'#  Helenare,  First  Edit  1768,  p.  5, 
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In  subsequent  editions  changed  to  iko\ 
An'  piece  the  voice  seem'd  till  him  unco  near, 
For  very  fear  he  durst  na  budge  to  speer. 
Ibid.  First  Edit  p.  48.  AUho',  Edit  Third. 
This  may  be  the  same  with  Abies,  Abees,  Fife ; 
though  used  as  a  conj.  and  somewhat  different  in 
signification.  This  I  have  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Albeit, 
V.  Abies. 

*  PIECE,  Fece,  *.   For  the  piece^  each,  S. ;  ac- 
cording to  the  £.  idiom,  apiece. 
'*  In  the  actloune—- ffbr  the  wrangwis  detentioun 
&  withhaldin— of  xxxij.  ky  and  oxin,  price  of  ilk  ox 
xxxij.  s.,  and  ilke  kow  xxiv.  s.,  xiii  horss  and  meris, 
price  of  the  pece  xi.  s."   Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  ISl* 
**  The  bishops  had  caused  imprint  thlr  books  |^the 
Service  Books]]^  and  paid  for  the  samen,  and  should 
have  gotten  frae  each  minister  four  pounds^br  the 
piece."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  BQ. 

PIE-HOLE,  s.    An  eye-hole,  S.]  Add ; 
-— ''  Nannie  was  advandng  to  the  requisite  degree 

of  perfection  in  chain  steek  and  pie-holes."    Ayrs. 

Legatees,  p.  120. 

PIEPHER,  s.     ^*An  extremely  useless  crea- 
ture;" Gall.  Enc. 
The  term  is  also  used  as  a  o. 
''  A  nothing  in  a  commonwealth,  is  SLpiephering 

monkey;"  Ibid. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Pyfer,  v. 

PIERCEL,  s.    A  gimlet,  ShetL 

Perhaps  q.  pierce'aU, 
TYBTyodJ.    V.  Pyatt. 
PIETIE.    Our  Lady  Pietie,  a  designation  given 

by  our  forefathers,  in  times  of  popery,  to  the 

Vir^n  Mary  when  represented  as  holding  the 

Saviour  in  her  arms  auer  his  crucifixion. 

"  Item,  ane  antepend  of  blak  velvot  broderrit  with 
ane  image  of  our  Lady  Pietie  upoun  the  samyne  in  ane 
frontall  of  the  samyn  wark."  Inventories,  A.  1542, 
p.  28. 

L.B.  Pietas,  imago  Deiparae  mortuum  filium  gre« 
mio  tenens. — ^Tabulam  depictam,  in  qua  est  Pietas 
-^Nostris  Noire  Dame  de  Pitii.    Du  Gauge. 

The  Lat  term  Pietas^  whence  this  is  derived* 
with  the  ancient  Romans  strictly  signified,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Elyot  observes,  ''the  reuerente  loue  towarde 
a  mannes  propre  countrey  and  parentes."  V.  Biblio* 
thee.  This  good  quality  was  held  by  them  in  such 
high  estimation,  as  at  length  to  be  deified,  under  its 
own  name  Pietas.  If  in  any  case  an  apology  could  be 
offered  for  idolatry — ^in  this  instance  it  undoubtedly 
assumes  a  more  reasonable,  a  more  amiable,  and  even 
a  more  moral  aspect,  than  in  almost  any  other  record- 
ed  in  the  history  of  man.  Acilius  Glabrio  erected  a 
temple  to  this  new  divinity,  on  the  spot  where  a  wo- 
man had  fed  with  her  own  milk  her  aged  mother, 
Qothers  say  father^  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  or- 
der of  the  senate,  and  deprived  of  all  aliment  Cic 
de  Nat  Deor.  i.  As  this  goddess  had  divine  honours 
paid  to  her,  her  image  appears  on  many  of  the  con- 
sular and  imperial  coins. 

The  church  of  Rome  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
instances,  transferred  the  attributes  and  the  worship 
of  a  heathen  goddess  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Instead 
of  resting  satisfied  with  calling  her  the  Lady  of 
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Piety,  she  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  her  prototjpe^ 
"  Our  Lady  Pielie." 

To  PYFER,  Peifer,  Piffer,  v.  n.     1.  To 
whimper,  to  complain  peevishly  for  little  cause ; 
as,  to  complain  of  want.  Thus  it  is  said,  "  He's 
a  puir  pterin"*  bodie,"  Roxb. 
And  aye  scho  pifyrit,  and  aye  scho  leerit. 
And  the  bonny  May  scho  jaumphit  and  jeerit 

Wint.  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  71. 
2.  To  do  any  thing  in  a  feeble  and  trifling  way, 

ibid.     Pingil  is  given  as  synon.     Hence, 
Piffebin',  part.  pr.    Trifling,  insignificant ;  as, 
"  She^s  a  pifferin  fick-ma^fyke,  expl.  "  a  dila- 
tory trifler,^  Fife. 

C.B.  ptf'iam,  to  puff,  to  whiff. 
PIG,  Pyg,  8,    1.  An  earthen  vessel.]  Insert^  be- 
fore second  quotation,  as  sense 
2.  A  pitcher. 

"  Urna,  a  pitcher  or  pig''  Wedderb.  Vocab,  p.  1 3. 
S.  A  can  for  a  chimney-top,  for  increasing  the 

draught,  S. 
4.  Any  piece  of  earthen- ware,  &c.]  Add; 
To  Gang  to  figs  and  whistles,  logo  to  wreck, 
to  be  ruined  in  one^s  circumstances,  S. 
The  back-ga'en  fell  ahint. 
And  coudna  stand ; 
So  he  to  pigs  and  whistles  went, 
Ax^  left  the  land. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  48. 
"  I  would  be  nane  surprised  the  mom  to  hear  that 
the  Nebi^chadnezzar  was  a'  gane  to  pigs  and  whistles, 
and  driven  out  wi'  the  divprs  bill  to  the  barren  pas- 
tures of  bankruptcy."     The  Entail^  i.  9* 

Perhaps  q.  "  gone  to  shreds/'  nothing  remaining 
but  what  is  of  no  use  but  to  be  playthings  for  chil- 
dren. 

PiGFCTLL,  s.     As  much  as  fills  an  earthen  ves- 
sel, S. 

"  Thirds  sending  a  pigfuU  of  poyson  to  the  house 
where  young  FoulHs  was^  the  carrier  whereof  fall- 
ings and  with  the  fall  breaking  the  pig^  and  seeing 
the  liquor^  tasted  it^  and  died  immediately."  Pref. 
Law's  Memoriall^  xxviii. 
PiGOERiE,  *,     The  place  where  earthen-ware  is 

manufactured,  a  pottery,  S.B. 
PiG-wiFE,*.  A  woman  who  deals  incrockery.]^dd; 
Already  has  the  pig-wife^s  early  care 
Marked  out  a  station  for  her  crockery  ware. 
Village  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag,  Jan.  1821,  p.  425. 
PIGGIN,  s.     A  milking.pail,  S.]  Add ; 

Each  wi'  a  piggin 
Of  pitch  an'  lint, 
An'  eggs,  which  he  had  got  by  thiggin, 
Made  a  cement 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  37* 
_r<  He — sprawls  and  spraughles  like  a  swine  at 
the  piggin,  or  a  dog  rubbin'  the  fleas  aff  him."  Saint 
Patrick,  ii.  266. 

In  Dumfr.  it  denotes  either  a  small  vessel  of  wood, 
or  an  earthen  jar.     V.  Pio. 
PIK,  Pyk,  s.     Pitch,  S.]  Add; 

This  was  the  O.E.  form.    "  Pykke,  Pix Ptfkkyn 

with  pykke,  Piceo."     Prompt  Parv, 
PIKARY,  PxcKEBY,  3.     2.  Petty  theft.]  Add; 
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"  O.E.  Pyitar  or  lytell  thefe.   Furunculus."  Ibid. 
To  PIKE,  V.  a.     To  cull,  td  select,  S.l  Add; 
Saft  blows  the  gale  alang  this  rising  niU,   ■ 
An'  sweet  the  mountain  lilies  dews  distil : 
Blithe  ptit^  around  my  numerous  thriving  dams. 
Tenting  wi'  mither's  care  my  wanton  lambs. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  18. 
To  Pike,  v.  n.  Commonly  used  to  denote  a  gen- 
tle or  cautious  poking  with  the  fingers;  often 
with  tlie  prep,  at  subjoined,  S. 
I  gryppit  graithlie  the  gil. 
And  every  mody  wart  hil ; 
Bot  I  mycht  pike  thare  my  fyl. 
Or  penny  come  out 

Doug.  Firg.  Prd.  239,  b.  20. 

To  PIKE,  Pyke,  v.  a.  "  To  make  bare,''  iopick^ 

E. ;  as,  **  There's  a  bane  for  you  to  pyke^  S. 

Teut  pick^en  rostrare.     This  use  of  the  term  ap- 
parently originates  from  the  action  of  a  bird  with  its 
beak. 
VrKiTy  part.  adj.  Having  a  meagre  or  emaciated 

appearance,  Roxb.  Mootity  Worm^aten,  synon. 
To  PIKE,  V.  a.     To  pilfer,  to  be  engaged  in 

petty  theft,  S. 

**  It  IS  ill  to  be  call'd  a  thief,  and  ay  found  piking" 
S.  ProY.  **  It  is  ill  to  have  a  bad  name,  and  often 
found  in  a  suspicious  place,  or  posture."  Kelly,  p.  1 77. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  E.  pick,  al- 
though it  does  not  bear  the  strong  sense  in  which 
Johns,  gives  it,—''  to  rob."  Teut  pick^en,  furtim 
surripere.  As  the  v.  signifying  to  select,  also  to  poke, 
is  in  S.  pron.  in  the  same  manner  with  that  under 
consideration ;  and  as  the  Teut  v.,  as  applied  to 
theft,  has  the  same  form  with  pick-en,  rostrare,  ros- 
tro  impingere ;  it  seems  highly  probable  that  pike, 
as  denoting  pilfering,  is  merely  a  secondary  use  of 
that  which  denotes  the  act  of  a  bird  in  picking  up 
its  food. 

PiKiE,  adj.     Dishonest,  apt  to  pilfer,  Aberd. 

To  PIKE,  V.  a.     To  sail  close  by.]  Add; 
*'  Finding  us  contrare  our  course,— 4ie  cuist  about 

&  pyked  on  the  wind,  holding  both  the  helm  ancT 

sheet"     Melvill's  MS.  p.  115. 

PIKE-A-PLEA  BODIE,  a  litigious  person,  or 
one  who  is  fond  of  lawsuits,  Boxb. ;  resem- 
bling the  E.  phrase  "  to  pick  a  quarrel." 

PIKEM AN,  8.  The  same  with  Pickie-man,  and 
pron.  as  three  syllables. 
"  Pikeman  of  the  townLs  millis."     Aberd.  Reg. 

Cent  16. 

P YKEPURS,  s.   A  pickpocket ;  E.  pick-pur^e. 
'iThey  a£$rmed — Purgatone  to  be. nothing  but  a 
ptfkepurs."     Ressoning   betuix  Crosraguell  and  J. 
Knox,  B.  lii.  b,, 

3PIKES,  8. pi  «  Short  withered  heath,"  S.B.,  Gl. 
Ross. 
A  hail  hauf  mile  she  had  at  least  to  gang. 
Thro'  birns  and  pikes  and  scrabs,  and  heather 
lang.         Ro9^s  Heknore,  p,  26.    V.  Pykis. 
PIKE-STAFF,  9.    A  long  stick  or  staff  with  a 
sharp  pike  in  it,  carried  as  a  support  in  frosty 
weatner,  S..;  the  same  with  Broddit  staffs 
Hence  the  proverbial  saying,  "  I'll  gang,  though 
it  should  rain  auld  wivee  and  pike^staves,"  S* 
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"  Haud  down  your  switch^  Captain  M'lntjrte  !  I*m 
ao  auld  soldier,  aa  I  said  afore,  and  I'll  take  muckle 
frae  your  father's  son,  but  no  a  touch  of  the  wand 
while  my  pike*-staff  will  haud  thegither."  Antiquary, 
ii.  180. 

Fare  ye  weel,  my  pike^staff, 

Wi'  you  nae  mair  my  wife  I'll  bafi*. 

Herd^s  Coll.  ii.  22S. 
The  tenn  Pike-staff  bears  quite  a  different  sense 
.  in  E.,  being  expl.  "  the  wooden  pole  of  a  pike,"  or 
.  lance.     I  suspect,  however,  that  it  has  formerly  had 
.  the  same  signification  with  our  S.  word.     For  in 
Prompt.  Parv.  we  have  "  Pifke  of  a  slaffe,  or  other 
.lyke;  Cuspis;"  "  P^ked  as  a  staffe;  Cuspidatus  i 
and  **  Pykinge  of  a  staffe  or  other  lyke ;  Cuspidatio. 
The  pointing  of  a  staiF  is  evidently  vie^^ed  as  the 
primary  application  of  j9yXre. 
PYK-MAW,  ».  TheLarusRidibundus,  Linn.] 
Add; 

*^  Did  ever  ony  man  see  sic  a  set  of  green->gai8- 
liogs  l^-^tlie  yery  pickmaws  and  solan-geese  out  by 
yonder  at  thie  Bass  haetai  times  their  sense."  Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  ii  2S3, 

-^Pick-ma/vs  skirl  wi'  jetty  pows. 
Behind  the  plows  an'  harrows. 

A.  Scoli's  Poems,  p.  69. 
This  term  is  still  used  in  S.  As  it  is  here  charac- 
terised from  its  ''jetty  pow,"  can  it  receive  its  name, 
q.  the  mem  having  a  head  dark  like  pik  or  pitch? 
PIK-MIRK,  adj.     Dark  as  pitch.]  Add ; 
Thanlu,  quo'  Will;— -I  canna  tarry, 
Pik^mirk  night  is  setting  in. 

MacneiVs  Poetical  Works,  i.  I6. 
PILCH,  s.    A  gown  made  of  skins]  Add; 

4.  A  kind  of  petticoat  open  before,  worn  by  in- 
£ant^  Loth. 
A.S.  ptflece,  pylce,  Su.G.  pels.  Germ,  pelz,  vestis 

pdUcea  ;  IsL  .p%Us,  stola  muliebris,  amiculum.  In 
p.E.  ptfcA  denoted  a  furred  gown ;  as  appears  from 
iSomner.  Phillips  explains  it  nearly  according  to  its 
signification  in  S.  ''A  piece  of  flannel,  or  wooUen 
doth,  to  be  wrapt  about  a  young  child."  Isl.  pUMs^ 
yestis  muliebris,  subpallium,  stola  muliebris. 

5.  Any  tbing  hung  before  the  tlughs  to  preserve 
them  from  bein?  injured  in  the  operation  of 
castififf  peats  with  the  Flattchter^spade^  9. 

FILCU,  s.  Pilches,  an  ^ra(.  iov  Pitches^  meant 
to  deaoie  piichfirs. 

A  planting  beskirted  the  spot. 
Where  pUches  an'  laricks  were  seen. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  197* 
PILCHER,  s.  The  marble  which  a  player  at  the 
game  of  taw  uses  in  his  hand,  as  distinguished 
from  the  other  marbles  used  in  play,  Aberd* 
PILE,  Fyle,  s,  8.  A  single  grain,  S.I  Add ; 
The  cleanest  com  that  e'er  was  dight 
May  bae  some  pities  o'  calf  in» 

Bums' s  Works,  iii.  113. 

PILE,  s.     The  motion  of  the  water  nfode  by  a 

fish  when  it  rises  to  the  surface,  Mearns ;  per^ 

haps  an  oblique  use  of  the  E.  «.,  q.  the  7iap 

raised  on  the  water. 

PYLE  onrfCURSELL,  Acts  Ja.  VL  1597.   V. 

CURSELt. 


According  to  Serenius,  Pile,  as  signifying  the 
transverse  part  of  money,  is  from  pil  sagitta,  cujus 
figura  cernitur  impressa.  What  he  alludes  to  I  do 
not  know. 

To  PILGET,  V.  n.     To  quarrel ;  usually  ap- 
plied to  the  contentions  of  children,  Ayrs. 
PiLGATTiNG,  8.     The  act  of  quarrelling,  ibid. 

V.  Haggebsnash,  04/- 
PILYEIT,  part.  pa.     V.  Pilyie,  v. 
To  PILYIE, ».  o.  To  pillage;  misprinted pi/sri^. 
— -'^  Quhen  ane'prize  is  takin  fra  our  soverane  lord's 
enemies,  the  takeris  thairof^ — being  as  yit  on  the  sea, ' 
brekis  the  cofferis,  baillis,  packis,  bulgettis,  maillis, 
tunnis  and  uther  vessellis,  for  to  tak  and  pilyie  that 
quhilk  thay  may  of  the  said  prize,"  &c.    Sea  Lawis, 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  6S5. 

Pilyeit  has  undoubtedly  the  same  signification ;  as 
occurring  in  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  15.     "  Pifyeit  in  the 
streme  be  menu  of  wair  or  serevaris,  or  ony  guddis 
cassin  be  storme  of  wedder." 
Fr.  piUer,  to  ravage,  ransack,  rifle;  K.pill, 

PILLAR.     Stane  of  PUlar. 

*'  Item,  in  ane  uther  coffre, — ane  roll  with  ringis, 
ane  with  a  grete  saffer,  ane  emmorant,  a  static  ofpiU 
lar,  &  ane  uther  ring."     Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  6. 
The  same  term  occurs  in  p.  7* 
PILLEIS,  s.  pi. 

"  Ane  nyne  hundreth  grayth  and  tua  pilleis  per* 
tening  to  the  wobteris  cr^dft."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 545, 
V.  19. 

PILLE  Y-STAIRES,  s.  pi.   Apparently  meant 

for  pilasters^ 

"  In  the  Cheap  was  erected  ane  squar  low  gallarie, 
sum  four  fute  from  the  ground,  sett  round  about  with 
piUey  slaires,  quhair  stood  the  eldermen,  the  cham- 
berlane,"  &c.  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  604.  PiUey-stairs, 
Ed.  1728. 

It  is  not  meant  that  they  stood  on  the  pilley* 
stairs,  as  it  might  at  first  seem,  but  on  the  square 
gallery. 

PILLEIT,jpar^.i?a.     Pillaged.    Fr.  piZ&J,  id. 

"  And  gifj  in  the  hame  bringing  of  the  said  ar- 
mour, or  ony  pairt  thairof,  it  sal  happin  the  said 
Schir  Michaell — to  be  schipbrokin  or  pilleit  be  thevis 
and  pirotis, — his  maiestie  salbe  fred,  exonerit  and 
relevlt  of  his  band,  &c.  for  samekle  of  the  said  ar* 
mour  as  salbe  pilleit  or  lost  by  sey."  Acts  Jtu  VI. 
1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  190. 

PILLIE,  s.     A  pulley. 

"  The  Cauuinist  f Calvinist3  maist  bauld  of  al  vi] 
afierme-^that  the  bodie  of  Chvist  is  treulie  in-  the 
lordis  suppar,  and  that  ve  be  certaine  pilleis,  or  in- 
geynis,  ar  liftit  vp  to  heaum  be  ane  incomprehen$i- 
ble  maner."  Niool  Bume,  F^  1Q9,  a« 
PiLLiE  scHEYis,  puUies,  S.  puUishees* 

**  Item  fy  ve  pUUe  schems  of  braiss,  ane  of  than^ 
gamesitwith  irne."    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  l69* 

As  pulley^  is  from  Fr.  poulie  trochlea,  perhaps  puU 
Ushee,  or  as  here  written  pilUe  sckev,  is  q.  pouliechef, 
the  cKief  or  principal  pulley. 
PILLIEFEE,  *. 

The  stink  of  the  brock  is  naithing  to  me,. 
Like  the  breath  o'  that  glairing  pilUfee. 
Communicated  as  part  of  a  Poem  of  the  15th  Cent* 
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PILLIEWINKES,  Pilviewinks,  Piknie- 
WINKS,  PiNNYwiNKLEs,  s.  pL  All  instrument 
of  torture  formerly  used,  apparently  of  the  na- 
ture of  thumb-skrews. 

*'  Her  maister^  to  the  intent  that  hee  might  the 
better  trie  and  finde  out  the  truth,— did,  with  the 
help  of  others, — torment  her  with  the  torture  of  the 
pilliewinkes  upon  her  fingers,  which  is  a  grrievous  tor- 
ture." Newes  from  Scotl.  1591.  V.  Law's  Memor. 
Pref.  xxxi. 

"  The  said  confession  was  extorted  by  force  of  tor« 
ment,  she  haying  been  kept  forty-eight  hours  in  the 
Caspielaws  [[claws  ?3;-— and  her  little  daughter,  about 
•even  years  old,  put  in  the  pUnietvinks"  A-  1596. 

**  It  was  pleaded  for  Alaster  Grant,  who  was  in- 
dicted for  theft  and  robbery  3d  August  l632f  that 
he  cannot  pass  to  the  knowledge  of  an  assise,  in  re- 
spect he  was  twice  put  to  the  torture,  first  in  the 
boots,  and  next  in  the  piUiewinks  or  pinniewinks," 
"  Lord  Royston  observes ;— *  Anciently  I  find 
'  other  torturing  instruments  were  used,  as  ptnnte- 
fvitiks  or  piUiewinks,  and  caspitaws  or  caspicaws,  in 
the  Master  of  Orkney's  case,  24th  June  1596 :  and 
tosots,  August  1632.  But  what  these  instruments 
were,  I  know  not,  unless  they  are  other  names  for 
the'  boots  and  thummikins."  Maclaurin's  Crim. 
Cases,  Intr.  xxxvi,  xxxvii. 

'^  They  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit 
us  on  the  ptnnytvinkles  for  witches ;  and,  if  I  say  my 
prayers  backwards  ten  times  ower,  Satan  will  never 
gie  me  amends  o'  them."  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
ii.  230. 

A.S.  wince  denotes  a  reel,  and  Su.G.  rvanck^a  to 
fluctuate,  to  move  backwards  and  forwards. 

The  only  traditionary  circumstance  that  I  have 
met  with,  which  seems  to  throw  any  light  on  this 
term,  is  a  sort  of  nursery  sport.  It  is  customary  in 
Dumfriesshire  for  the  nurse  to  amuse  the  child  by 
going  through  its  different  fingers,  repeating  some 
silly  remark  as  to  each  till  she  comes  to  the  little 
finger.  This  she  denominates  Pilnietvinkie,  and  in 
making  her  remark  gives  it  a  severe  squeeze;  on 
which  it  is  understood  that  the  child  must  cry  out, 
as  if  suffering  acute  pain.  It  has  hence  been  sup- 
posed, that  this  was  an  instrument  of  torture  for  the 
little  fingers. 

In  Loth,  the  same  sport  is  used,  and  the  conclud- 
ing phrase,  when  the  nurse  comes  to  the  little  fin- 
ger, is  "  Pirliewinkie  pays  for  a'.'* 

It  appears  that  this  mode  of  torture  was  not  un- 
known in  England ;  and  it  is  described  as  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Thumhikins,  The  name,  however, 
is  different  in  orthography  from  any  of  the  forms 
which  it  has  assumed  in  Scottish  writing.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  this  torture  was  inflicted  on  Ro- 
bert Smyth  of  Bury,  at  the  malicious  instigation,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  conspiracy,  of  John  Masham 
and  Thomas  Bote  of  that  place. — Ceperunt  infra  pre- 
dictam  villam,  et  ipsum  infra  domum  dicti  Joannis 
Masham  in  ferro  posuerunt— et  cum  cordis  ligave- 
runt,  et  super  pollices  [on  the  thumbs]  ipsius  Ro- 
berti  quoddam  instrumentum  vocatum  Pyrervinke$ 
ita  strict^  et  dur^  posuerunt,  quod  sanguis  exivit  de 
digitis  illius.  ExCartular.AbbatiaeSanctiEdmundi, 
MS.  foL  341.  ap.  Co wel's  Law  Interpreter*  V.Turkai. 
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PILLIE-WINKIE,  PiNXis^wiNXiE,  9.  A  bar- 
barous sport  among  children  in  Fife ;  whence 
the  proverbial  phrase^  *'  He's  ay  at  piUie  urinkie 
yV  the  gawdnMs  egg9^  he  is  always  engaged 
in  some  mischief  or  another. 
An  egg,  an  unfledged  bird,  or  a  whole  nest,  is 
placed  on  a  convenient  spot.  He,  who  has  what  is 
called  the  first  pM,  retires  a  few  paces,  and  being 

Provided  with  a  cowt  or  rung,  is  blindfolded,  or  gives 
is  promise  to  wink  hard,  (whence  he  is  called  fPtir* 
Me,)  and  moves  forward  in  the  direction  of  the  ob* 
ject,  as  he  supposes,  striking  the  ground  with  the 
stick  all  the  way.  He  must  not  shuffle  the  stick 
alongst  the  ground,  but  always  strike  perpendicu- 
larly. If  he  touches  the  nest  without  destroying  it, 
or  die  egg  without  breaking  it,  he  loses  his  vice  or 
turn.  The  same  mode  is  observed  by  those  who 
succeed  him.  When  one  of  the  party  breaks  an  egg, 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  rest  as  his  property,  or  to 
some  other  reward  that  has  been  previously  agreed 
on.  Every  art  is  employed,  without  removing  the 
nest  or  egg,  to  mislead  the  blindfolded  person,  who 
is  also  c^led  the  Pinkie,  V.  Pink,  0.  Isl.  puUa  sigw 
nifies  tuditare,  to  strike  or  thump,  whenee  pul  pul- 
satio.  Or  can  it  refer  to  the  species  of  torture  which 
bears  the  same  designation  ? 
PILLIONS,  «.  pi.    Rags,  tatters,  Loth. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  Fr.  penaiUons,  peniUons,  id. ;  or 
from  O.Fr.  petlle,  a  small  rag,  ''  m<n*oeau,  duffbn^" 
&c.     Roquefort. 

PILLOWBER,  J.  The  covering  of  a  pillow, 
S.;  O.E.  id.  «  Vne  tSyef,— a  ptfUotoe  here  ;'^ 
Palsgrave,  B.  iii.  F.  3. 

PILSOUCHT,  J.   A  cutaneous  disease  affecting 

sheep. 

— Fiueliter  inquiri  faciatis — si  que  oves  illo  morbo 
scabei  qui  dicitur  Pilsoucht  in  vi'cecomitatu  vestro 
infect!  inveniantur.  Collect  Forms  of  Writs,  Brieves, 
&c.  framed  apparently  in  the  reign  of  Rob.  IL,  MS. 
penes  Marquis  of  Bute. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  initial  syU 
lable,  unless  we  trace  it  to  pil  an  arrow.  The  latter 
part  of  the  word  may  be  from  A.S.  suht,  Moes.G. 
sauhU,  Germ.  Belg.  sucht,  morbus ;  q.  ^  the  arroWi- 
sickness."  V.  Peel-shot. 
To  PIN,  «7.  a.     To  break  by  throwing  a  stone^ 

so  as  to  make  a  small  hole,  Loth* 

''  And  who  taught  me  to  pin  a  losen,  to  head  a 
bicker,  and  hold  tiie  bannets?"  Redgauntiet,  i.  7. 
PINALDS,  *.  pi  A  spinet;  Fr.  espineiU.  "  Our 

Regent  had  also  the  pinalds  in  his  chamber;^ 

Melviirs  MS.  p.  18. 
PINCH,  s.  An  iron-crow  or  lever,  S. ;  punchy  E. 

^'  Pinches  or  forehammers  will  never  pick  npon't,' 
said  Hugh,  the  blacksmiUi  of  Ringleburn ;  'ye  might 
as  weel  batter  at  pt]  wi*  pipe^stapples."     Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  i.  174. 
To  FIND,  Pynd,  v.  a.     To  distrain. 

-— ''  And  that  he  shall  restor  and  deUuer  the  poiiidis 
that  he  has  tane  again  to  the  said  Michell,  and  de* 
sist  fra  pindittg  of  his  said  landis  in  tyme  to  calm.'* 
Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  59. 

^  Anent  a  horse  of  Johne  Charteris,  pyndii  be  the 
said  Johne  Maxwell  seruandis,  of  his  command,** 
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the  Mid  Johne  Maxwell  grantis  that  the  gaid  horse 
was  ridden  efter  he  was  jn^ndii"    Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1480,  p.  60.     V.  Poind. 
FINDING,  s.    A  disease  of  Iambs,  S. 

'*  Finding  is  another  disease  exclusively  confined 
to  sacking  lambs.  Before  they  begin  to  eat  grass,  the 
excrement  is  of  a  tough  adhesive  nature,  part  of 
which  sticks  to  the  tail  and  buttocks,  and  when  har« 
dened  by  the  sun,  sometimes  glues  them  together 
so  closely,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  eva- 
cqation,  and  the  intestines  soon  mortify  and  burst." 
Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scotl.  iii.  350. 

A.S.  pynd-an  prohiberi ;  iadudere ;  pending,  pro* 
hibitio,  &c 

To  PYNE,  r.  a.  To  subject  to  pain,  to  punish.] 

Add; 

"  He  shall  be  deliverit  to  the  opposite  Wardane, 
to  be  imprisonit  and  pynit  for  his  offence,  at  the  dis- 
cretioun  of  the  same  Wardane  quhom  he  sa  usit  and 
troublit"  Bordour  Matteris,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  608. 

To  PINE,  Pyne,  v.  a.     To  take  pains,  S. 

''  He  pyned  himself^  he.  used  his  best  endeavours. 
Teat,  pijn'tn,  operam  dare,  elaborare ;"  GL  Sibb. 

The  s.  Pyne,  as  signifying  *^  labour,  pains,'*  ought 
to  be  placed  under  this  v. 
Ptkb,  s.    Labour,  pains.^  Add; 
To  Take  pine,  to  be  at  pains,  to  excite  one^s  self. 
*  '*  The  goddis  have  tane  tne  governance  of  our  pub- 
lic Weill  outwith  the  ciete;  herefore,  I  will  take  pine 
to  do  sic  thingis  for  defence  of  public  liberte,  within 
wallis  of  the  dete."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  345. 
To  PINE  FISH,  V.  a.     To  dry  fish  by  expos- 
ing them  to  the  weather,  Shetl. 

'*  When  the  body  of  the  fish  is  all  equally  dried, 
here  called  pined,  which  is  known  by  the  salt  ap- 
pearing on  the  surface  in  a  white  efflorescence,  here 
called  bloom,  they  are  again  piled  for  a  day,  to  as- 
certain whether  they  be  completely  pined  or  not  If 
they  are  not  properly  pined,  Vie  bloom  will  bave  dis- 
appeared from  the  fisb«when  taken  off  the  tleeple." 
Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  91* 

The*tetple  is  the  pile  of  fishes  while  drying,  heaped 
up  every  night,  or  when  there  is  appearance  of  rain. 

Perhaps  a  metaph.  use  of  the  £.  v.,  as  any  body 
that  becomes  thinner  is  said  to  ptne.    V.  Pykit. 
PINE,  Fining,  s.    A  disease  of  sheep.  West  of 

S. ;  called  also  Dairing  and  Var^quish. 

**  Pining — ^is — ^most  severe  upon  young  sheep,  but 
is  chiefly  confined  to  come  particular  districts  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  where  the  land  is  very  coarse,  hard, 
dry,  and  heathery.  The  rot  is  a  disease  of  debility, 
and  characterised  by  extreme  thinness  of  the  blood ; 
in  the  pine,  on  the  contrary,  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mal is  too  high,  its  blood  too  thick,  and  the  pasture 
too  arid."     Ess.  Highl.  Soc  iii.  404,  405. 

It  is  thus  denominated  because  of  "  the  gradual 
wasting  o£ihe  animal." 
PYNEBAUKIS,  s.  pi.    The  rack. 

^*  My  said  lord  Govemour,  &c.  retretis — ^the  sen- 
tence of  fbrfkltour,  togidder  with  the  said  Ihone 
vmqubile  lordGlammis  confessioune,  be  vertu  of  the 
quhilk  the  said  pretendit  proces  was  led  &  gevine, 
&C.  Becaus  the  said  pretendit  juroces-^was  led  and 
.gevine  be  rerta  of  the  .said  lordif  confessioune  maid 
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be  him  in  the  castell  of  Ed'.,  quhilk  confessioune  was 
maid  be  him  be  just  dredour,  and  for  feir  of  his  lif> 
quhilk  dredour  mycht  isiU.  in  ane  constant  man,  be- 
caus  the  said  Ihone  lord  Glammis  was  presonit  in 
the  castell  of  £d^  destitute  of  all  consale  of  his 
frendis,  &  presentit  to  the  pynehankis,  seing  vtheris 
of  perfite  aige,  and  stark  of  persoune,  put  on  the  said 
pynebaukis,  and  he  beand  thare  scharplle  exemanit, 
for  dredoure  presoning  of  his  body,  maid  the  said 
pretendit  confessioune,  &c.  And  als  becaus — the 
said  confessioune  was  maid  be  the  said  Ihone  lord 
Glammis  in  his  menorite,nocht  knawand  the  perrale 
that  was  to  follow  tharupoune."  Acts  Mary  1542, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  422. 

It  is  certain  that  the  rack  was  at  this  period  used 
in  England.  For,  in  the  confession  of  Holywell,  an 
English  fanatic,  who  pretended  that  an  angel  appeared 
to  him  twice,  saying, ''  Arise,  and  show  your  prince 
that  the  Scots  wolde  never  be  true  to  him,"  it  is  de- 
clared that  he  was  put  to  the  rack,  but  made  no  far- 
ther discovery.  Dated  1538,  and  signed  Per  me 
Edmundum  Walsyngham.  V.  Pinkerton's  Hist. 
Scot.  ii.  351. 

TeMt,pijn^hancke  has  precisely  the  same  meaning; 
Fidiculae,  tormentum,  &c.  Op  de  pyn-bancke  legghen, 
habere  quaestionem  cum  aliquo,  adhibitis  tormentis, 
&c.  With  this  the  phrase  above  quoted,  '^  put  an  the 
pyne-baukis,"  exactly  corresponds.  Belg.  Op  de  pyn-* 
hank  gelegd,  put  to  the  rack  ;  Sewel.  The  word  is 
from  pijn,  pijne,  pain,  torment,  or  pijn-eti  to  torture, 
and  hancke  a  bench.  Whether  the  term,  as  used  in 
this  country,  had  been  originally  of  the  same  form 
with  that  in  Teut.,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  But 
it  may  be  supposed  that  our  ancestors,  if  they  did 
not  change  the  form  of  the  other,  compounded  one 
resembling  it,  both  in  sound  and  signification ;  from 
S.  pine  pain,  anguish,  and  hauk  a  beam ;  q.  **  the 
beams  for  torture."  Sw.  pinbaenk  is  used  in  the  same 
sense;  also  Dan.  pinebaenk,  and  Germ,  peinbaiick 
Norm.  Sax.  pin,  pine,  dolor,  crudatus ;  pt»-an  tor« 
quere,  cruciare. 

What  a  strange  idea  does,  it  give  of  the  manners 
of  the  age,  when  we  learn  that  one  of  the  first  nobles 
in  Scotland,  while  yet  a  minor,  was  forced  to  bear 
witness  against  his  own  mother,  under  terror  of  the 
radk  whidi  was  exhibited  to  him ;  and  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  such  extorted  confession,  this  lady  was 
actually  burnt  on  the  castle-hill  of  Edinburgh,  imder 
the  imputation  of  using  means  of  sorcery  against  the 
life  of  the  king ! 
PYNE  PIG,  a  vessel  used  for  keeping  money. 

"  Memorandum  deliverit  be  dene  Robert  Hog 
channoune  of  Halirudhouse  to  the  thesaurar,  tauld 
in  presens  of  the  chancellar  Lord  Lile,  the  prior  of 
Sanctandrois,  in  a  pynepig  of  tyn :"  i.  e.  counted  in<* 
to  a  vessel  of  tin.     Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  1. 

The  term  Pinner^pig,  used  in  the  west  of  S.,  in 
this  very  sense,  seems  merely  a  modification,  if  not 
a  corruption  of  this.  It  is  evidently  allied  to  Isl. 
pffngia  crumena,  pyng-^ia  marsupio  indudere,  Su.G. 
pung,  Dan.  peng,  crumena,  pera.  The  word  pig  is 
added,  because  such  vessels  were  originally  made  of 
earth,  as  they  still  are;  although  this  was  of  tin.  V« 

PiRLIE-PIO. 

PINET,  i.    A  pint^  in  8.  two  quarts. 
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•*  They  fand  that  the  8ame  conteined  twentle  ane 
pineis  and  ane  mutchkin  of  just  sterline  j  ug  and  mea- 
sure," Sec,     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1618,  Ed.  1814,  p.  586. 
To  PINGIL,  PiNGLE,  V.  n.    2.  To  contend,  to 

vie  with.]  Add; 

It  is  still  used,  in  Galbway,a5  signifying  to  strive, 

to  quarrel. 

The  cause  could  not  be  told  for  laughiil. 
How  brithfers  pingled  at  their  brochan, 
Aild  made  a  din. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  36. 
But  now  the  glomin  coming  on. 

The  chiels  began  to  pingle; 
An*  drunken  carls  coupin  down. 
Made  mugs  and  yill-caups  jingle. 

Ibid.  p.  78.     Add  to  etymon  ; 
It  perhaps  deserves  observation,  that  this  word 
both  in  its  form  and  signification  nearly  resembles 
Heb.  brs  pagnal,  operari ;  to  work  with  great  exer- 
tion and  diligence;  Omni  vi,molimine,  conamine,  la* 
bore  asslduo  aliquid  effifcere.  Vitring.  in  Jesai.44.  12. 
PINGLE,  PiNGLE-PAN,  s,    "  A  small  tin^made 
goblet,  with  a  long  handle,  used  in  Scotland 
for  preparing  children's  food  ;^  Gall.,  Dumfr., 
Ettr.  For. 

You  want  a  pingle,  lassie;  weel  and  guid— 
'Tis  thretty  pennies — ^pit  it  whar  it  stood. 
Let  it  abee.     I  never  saw  sic  fike 
About  a  pingie — tak  it  gin  ye  like— 
Or  gin  ye  dinna  like  it,-*-let  it  ly* 
Fillage  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag,  Jan.  1821,  p.  429- 

The  pingle-pan 
Is  on  the  ingle  set ;  into  the  flood 
Of  firey  frith  the  lyart  gear  is  cast. 

Davidson* s  Seasons,  p.  6. 
The  pot  or  pan  for  making  hasty  pudding  is  called 
the  Porrilch'pingle.     V,  Ha'- house. 

PINION,  *.     A  pivot,  Roxb. 

Fr.  pignon  denotes  the  nuts  in  whose  notches  the 
teeth  of  the  wheeles  of  a  clock  run ;  Cotgr. 
PYNIT,  part.  pa.     Dried  or  shrunk. 

"  The  fische  wes  nochtp^nt/nor  rypit  [ripened  ?] 
aneucht ;  he  causit  put  the  same  in  the  faltis  [vats] 
or  barrels  amang  the  pikill."  Aberd.  Reg.  1 560,  V.  24. 
PINKIE,  ad;.  1 .  Pinkie  Een^  eyes  that  are  nar- 
row and  long,  and  that  seem  half  closed,  S. 
Teut.  pinvk-ooghen,  oculis  semiclausis  intueri,  ocu- 
los  contrahere ;  Kilian.  The  E.  v.  io  pink  is  rendered 
''  to  wink  with  the  eye."  But  this  does  not  properly 
express  the  idea  conveyed  bv  the  S.  term» 
2.  Small,  used  in  a  ^neral  sense,  S.    ^*  There's 

a  wee  pinJcie  hole  m  that  stocking.*" 
Pinkie,  s.     1.  This  term  is  commonly  used  to 

denote  any  thing  small,  Roxb. 
2.  The  name  given  to  a  person  who  is  blind-fold* 

ed.       V.  PiLLlE-WINKIE. 

PINKING,  adf.  Expl.  «  A   Scottish  word  ex- 
pressive of  the  peculiar  sound  of  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter falling  in  a  subterraneous  cave.*" 
—O'er  crystall'd  roof  and  sparry  wall. 
Where  pinking  drops  perpetual  fall. 

West  Briton,  April  14th  1815. 
PINKLING,  9.    Thrilling  motion,  Ayrs. 

^16 


"  I,  one  day,  when  I  felt  the  wobted  two  o'clock 
pinkling  in  my  belly,  stepped  into  an  eating-house,  to 
get  a  check  of  something."   The  Steam  Boat,  p.  270. 

Apparently  synon.  with  Prinkling.  V.  Prinkle. 
PINNER,  s.     A  head-dress  or  cap,  &c.]  Add; 

'M  am  as  hungry  as  a  gled,  my  botmy  dew ;  Me 
bid  Kate  set  on  the  broo',  and  do  ye  put  tfn  your  pt»* 
ners,  for  ye  ken  Vich  Ian  Vohr  winna  sit  down  till 
ye  be  at  the  head  o'  the  table ;  and  dinna  forget  the 
pint  bottle  o'  brandy."     Waverley,  ii.  290. 

"  Pinner,  a  cap  with  lappets,  formerly  worn  by 
women  of  rank ;"  GL  Antiq. 
PINKLE-PANKLE,  s,     «  The  sound  of  li- 

quid  in  a  bottle  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
To  PiKKLE-PANKLE^  V:  H^    To  emit  such  sounds 

"  1  heard  the  gude  wife  say  it  would  pinkle-pan'm 
kle;"  Ibid.  p.  241. 

PYNNEKlLL,  Pinkokil,  s, 

"  Ane  pynnelnll  of  skynnis,  contenand  ix  scoir  and 
SMC."     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6,  p^  524. 

"  Tvra  pi/nnokilUs  of  skynnis."  Ibidv  A.  1535,  V* 
15,  p.  587. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  "  piles  of  skins/'  perhaps 
as  erected  in  a  pyramidal  form ;  from  Li.B.pinnaculm 
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PINNAGE,  s.     A  boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of 

war.    This  had  been  the  ancient  pron.  in  S. 

"  Phaselus,  a  Barge  or  Pinnage,"  Despaut.  Gnua, 
L.  1.     The  same  in  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  47. 

Pinnasse,  id*,  Kilian. 
PINNING,  s.     Diarrhea,  S.A. 

"  Diarrhoea,  or  looseness.    This  disorder  is  com^ 
monly  called  by  the  shepherds  pinning."    Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  389. 
Pinned,  PiNNiT,j!?arj^.  aJ/.    Seized  with  adiarr« 

boa,  S.A. 

"  When  the  mothers  have  little  milk,  the  lambis  are 
rarely  pinned."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  ibid. 

It  is  pronounced  in  two  syllables. 

Perhaps  from  the  pain  suffered  by  the  poor  ani* 
mals ;  Teut.  pijninghe,  torsio,  cruciatus,  cruciamen<* 
turn,  from  pijn-en  torquere,  cruciare. 
PINNYWINKLES,  a.  pi.    An  mstrumento  f 

torture.     V.  Pilliewikjkes. 
PYNOUB,  8,     A  sort  of  scavenger. 

"  The  pynouris  to  help  to  dycht  &  cleynge  the  cal^ 
sais  euery  pynour  his  day  abowtt."  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
154S,  V.  18, 

^'  Small  expensis  and  wncostis,  sic  as  keill  hyiris 
'hires  for  small  boats^  pynour  feis,  walking  on  the 
^quay]  heid,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  IQ. 

*'  Euery  pynour  bayth  man  &  woknan  within  this 
burght"     Ibid.  A.  1545. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  Joiner,  q.  v. 
PYNSONS,  s.pl     Slippers. 

''  James  L — was  standing  in  bis  night-gown  un« 
dressed,  save  his  shirt,  his  cap,  his  comb,  his  cover- 
chief,  his  furred  pynsons  upon  the  form^"  Pink.  Hi^tt 
i.  184;  also  p.  467* 

To  tYNT,  V.  a.     To  paint,  to  colouc,  to  dis- 
guise ;  corr.  from  Fr.  peinct^  part^  pa*  ofpMn* 

dre^  id. 

''  Utheris-^spak  frelie  without  fejr,  that  sik  proud 
ffilege  phantaseis,  pyntit  leift  ^i*  e«  lies  j,  brutall  irre* 
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ligiositie^  and  damnable  errouris^-^efenceit  only  be 

finyeit  eloquence^  jestmg,  and  mockrie^  wald  nocht 

half  sa  lang  reinyeis^  nor  the  existimatioun  araangis 

the  peple,  as  thai  haif  presentlie,  allace !"    N.  Win- 
vet's  Fourscoir  thre  Quest.    Keith^  App.  p.  22 1 . 

PINT,  s»    A  liquid  measure  of  two  quarts  in  S. 

PiNT-sTOUP,  *.  1.  A  tin  measure,  containing  two 
quarts,  S. 

There  was  Geordy  that  well  lov'd  his  lassie. 
He  touk  the  pint-stoup  in  his  arms,  &c. 

Hallorv  Fair,  Herd's  Coli  ii.  I69. 
**  It's  been  the  gipsies  that  took  your  pockmanky 

—-they  wadna  pass  the  like  o'  that — ^it  wad  just  come. 

to  their  hand  like  the  boul  o'  a  pint-stotip,"     Guy 

Mannering>  iii.  111. 

2.  A  spiral  shell  of  the  genus  Turbo,  Loth. ;  de^ 
nominateil  most  probably  from  its  elongated  form, 
as  resembling  the  measure  above-mentioned. 

PIN-THE-WIDDIE,  s.  A  small  dried  had- 
dock,  &€.]  Add ; 

2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  very  meagre  person, 
Aberd. 

P  YNT-P I G,*.  The  same  with  PtrZi^r-P^,  Aberd. 

PINTS,  s.pL  Shoe-thongs,  Lanarks.;  corr.  from 
E.  pointy  "  A  string  with  a  tag." 

PIOYE,  s,     V.  Peeoy. 

P  YOTIE,  adf.  Having  pretty  large  white  spots, 
S.   V.  Pyatik. 

♦  PIPE,  s.     To  Tak  a  pipe,  Selkirks. ;  equiva- 
lent to  tuning  one's  pipes^  signifying  to  cry. 
'*  He's  comings  poor  fellow — ne's  tahn  a  pipe  to 

himsel  at  the  house-end — his  heart-^is  as  saft  as  a 

snaw-ba."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  ii.  155. 

PirEs,  8,  pL  The  common  name  for  the  bag- 
pipe, S. 

PxPER,  *.     1.  One  who  plays  on  the  bag-pipe,  S. 

2.  A  half  dried  haddock,  Aberd. 

8.  The  name  given  to  the  Echinus  Cidaris,  Shetl. 
"  E.  Cidaris^  found  in  deep  water.  Piper"     Ed- 

monstone's  Zetl.  ii.  320. 

In  England  this  is  the  name  of  the  Trigla  Lyra. 

V.  Penn.  ZooL  p,  234. 

4.  The  insect  called  Father-hng-Legs  also  re- 
ceives this  name,  Aberd. 

Pipee'*s  news,  news  that  every  one  has  already 
heard,  S. ;  probably  from  a  piper  going  from 
plaee  to  place,  and  still  retailing  the  same  story, 
till  it  be  in  every  one^s  mouth. 
"  1  came  expressly  to  inform  you' '  Came  with 

piper's  news,'  said  the  lady,  *  which  the  fiddler  has 

told  before  you."    Perils  of  Man,  i.  29. 

PI  PE-ST APPLE,  s.     1.  Used  as  synon.  with 
Windle-straef  for  smooth-crested  grass,  Loth. 
*'  Pinches  or  forehammers  will  never  pick  upon't,' 

said  Hugh,  the  blacksmith  of  Ringlebuni; '  ye  might 

«9  weel  batter  at  it  wi'  Pipe-siapples."     Tales  of  my 

Landlord,  i.  175. 

St  The  stalk  of  a  tobacco-pipe,  as  distinguished 
from  the  boul,  Loth.,  Roxb.   StappUck  synon. 
Roxb. 
'*  I'll  go  to  sach  a  place  thoagh  it  should  rain  auld 

wives  and  pipe^stapples ;"  Prov.  South  of  S.    But 

the  more  ancient  fonn  is  universally  retained  in  the 
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north,  **  though  it  should  rain  auld  wiVes,  and  pike* 
staves," 

Old  Flandr.  stapd,  caul  is,  stipes,  scapus  ;  Rilian. 
3.  Used  metaphorically  to  denote  any  thing  that 

is  very  brittle,  Roxb. 
PiPE-sTAPPLEs,  8,  pi.     Au  implement  of  sport 

among  children,  S. 

^'  Pipe-staples  form  a  very  amusing  play-thing,  by 
putting  two  pins  cross- wise  through  a  green  pea, 
placing  the  pea  at  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe»staple, 
and  holding  it  vertically,  blowing  gently  through  it." 
Black w.  Mag.  Aug»  1821,  p.  55, 
PIPPEN,  8.      A  doll,  a  baby,  a  puppet,  for 

children  to  play  with. 

"  Ane  creill  with  sum  bulyettis— -and  pippennis,-^ 
Ane  coffer  quhairin  is  contenit  certane  pictouris  of 
wemen  calUt  pippennis  Qfemale  babies^,  being  innom- 
her  fourtene,  mekle  and  litle ;  fy ftene  vardingaill  for 
thame ;  nyntene  gownis,  kirtillis,  and  vaskenis  for 
thame;  ane  packet  of  sairkis,  slevis,  and  hois  for 
thame,  thair  pantonis  [[slippers]];  ane  packet  with  ane 
furnist  bed  ;  ane  uther  packett  of  litle  consaittis  and 
trifBUis  of  bittis  of  crisp  and  utheris;  tua  dussane  and 
ane  half  of  masking  visouris."  Inventories,  A.  1 578i 
p.  238. 

This  curious  passage  gives  the  contents  of  part  of 
the  royal  treasury,  when  an  inventory  was  made  dur- 
ing the  regency  of  Morton  ;  who  caused  a  strict  ac- 
count to  be  taken  of  all  the  property  belonging  to  the 
crown,  resolved  to  check  rapacity  in  every  one  but 
himself.  These  puppets  were  most  probably  meant 
for  the  use  of  our  young  Solomon,  James  VI. 

Ital.  pupin-a,  Fr.  poupee,  a  puppet ;  poupon,  a  baby, 

popin,  neat,  spruce ;  Teut.  poppen,  ludicra  puerilia, 

imagunculae,  quae  infantibus  puerisque  ad  lusum 

praebentur;  Kilian. 

To  PIPPER,  V.  n.     To  tremble,  to  vibrate 

quickly,  Shetl. 
From  Isl.  pipr-a  tremere.  Hannpipradi  aUr  qfreidi, 
ira  tot  us  tremuit;  Haldorson. 
PIRE,  8. 

"  At  mine  entry  into  the  chappel,  place  was  made 
for  me  through  the  press,  and  so  was  I  conveyed  up, 
and  placed  in  a^'re,  or  .seat,  even  behind  the  king  as 
he  kneeled  at  mass."     Saddler's  Papers,  i.  19. 

"  I  cannot  assign  any  derivation  to  this  uncommon 
word.  Du  Cange  interprets  Piretum  to  be  a  cell  con- 
taining a  fire  place."     Ibid.  N. 

Kilian  renders  Norm.  Fr.  pire  "  a  stone."  Had 
this  been  the  meaning,  it  would  rather  have  been 
"  on  A  pire"  The  difficulty  would  be  removed,  could 
we  suppose  that  the  term  in  MS.  might  be  read  pew* 
PIRKUZ,  8,     «  Any  kind  of  perquisite  ^  Gall. 

Encycl. ;  evidently  a  corr.  of  the  E.  term. 
To  PIRL,  t'.  a.  To  stir  or  poke  any  thing  with  a 

long  rod  or  wand,  Moray ;  applied  to  the  stirring 

of  sfiilling  seeds  used  in  drying  grain,  Aberd. 
PiBLixG-sTicK,  PiELiK-WAND,  8,     The  name 

given  to  the  rod  used  for  stirring  8hiUing  eeede^ 

for  making  them  burn,  where  they  are  used  as 

fuel  on  the  hearth,  ibid.     V,  Pyrl,  v.  n. 
To  PIRL,  V.  a.     To  twist,  to  twine;  as,  to  twist 

horse-hair  into  a  fishing-line ;  Roxb. 
Pyrle  occurs  in  a  sinitlar  sense,  0.£. 
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**  I  pyrk  wyre  o£  golde  or  sylaer,  I  wynde  it  vpon 
a  whele  as  sylke  women  da"  Palsgr.  B.  iii^  F.  3 1 7>  a. 
Apparently  a  secondary  sense  of  the  v.  as  signify- 
ing to  whirl,  from  the  circumvolution  of  any  thing 
in  the  act  of  twisting ;  or  as  allied  to  Fr.  pinmeit-er, 
to  twirl. 

To  PIRL,  V.  n.     To  be  gently  rippled,  as  the 

surface  of  a  body  of  water  by  a  slight  wind,  S. 

PiRL,  s.     A  slight  rippling ;  as,  "  There's  a  pirl 

on  the  water  C  S.     V.  Pire. 
PiKLiE,  ad;,  1.  Crisp,  having  a  tendency  to  curl 
up.     Thus  when  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  or  coat 
of  a  dog,  has  this  appearance,  the  animal  is  said 
to  be  pirlieskinnedy  Roxb. 
St,  PirlieJeUow^  one  who  is  very  difficult  to  please; 

a  term  of  contempt,  South  of  S. 
PIRLEY  PEASE-WEEP,agameamongboy8, 
Loth. 

"  Pirley  Pease-tveep  is  a  game  played  by  boys,  and 
the  name  demonstrates  that  it  is  a  native  one ;  for  it 
would  require  a  page  of  close  writing  to  make  it  in- 
telligible to  an  Englishman."  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug. 
1821,  p.  36. 

riRLET,  PiRLiT,  s.     Apparently,  a  puny  or 
contemptible  figure,  Ayrs. 
"  Miss  Mizy  protested — that  it  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  them  for  ever  to  pass  through  the  town  with 
such  a  pirlet  of  a  driver."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  278. 

"  A  pretty  pirlU  ye'U  be,  me  leading  you  hame> 
blind  and  bluiding,  wi'  a  napkin,  or  an  auld  stock- 
ing tied  round  your  head."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  35* 

Fr.  perlette,  a  small  pearl } 
PIRLIE,  9.     A  childish  name  for  the  little  fin- 
ger, Loth. 
PIRLIE WINKIE,  9.    The  little  finger,  Loth. ; 
the  same  with  Pirlie, 
It  is  used  in  the  nursery  rhyme : 

''  There's  the  thief  that  brak  the  bam ;" 

(Taking  hold  of  the  fore-finger) 
"  There's  the  ane  that  steal'd  the  corn ;" 

(Touching  the  middle-finger) 
''  There's  the  ane  that  tell'd  a' ;" 

(Pointing  to  the  ring-finger) 
"  And  puir  pirliewinkie  paid  for  a'." 
There  is  a  similar  Ironie  in  Angus,  only  with  a 
partial  change  of  designations^  and  as  including  the 
thumb. 

«  Here's  Break-bam," 

(Taking  hold  of  the  thumb) 
'*  Here's  Steal-corn," — ^the  fore-finger ; 
"  Here's  Hand- Watch" — the  middle-finger ; 
<*  Here's  Hi/m-awfl',"-— the  ring-finger ; 
"  And  little  wee,  wee  Cronachie  pays  for  a*." 
PIRN,  s.     1.  A  quill  or  reed,  &c.l  Add; 

"  You  must  not  forget  to  see  the  silk  work,  which 
if  a  most  curious  contrivance ;  it  is  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high,  in  the  highest  storie  there  are  innumerable 
pirns  of  silk,  which  are  all  moved  by  the  generall 
motion  that  the  water  gives  to  some  wheels  below, 
&  there  they  receive  the  first  twist ;  in  the  storie  next 
to  that,  they  reoeivetlie  second;  (k  in  thelowermost 
stone  the  last,  which  brings  it  to  that  form  of  raw 
silk  that  we  commonly  see  sold."  Sir  A.  Balfour's 
I<etters.  p.  SIC.     This  refers  to  Bologna  in  Italy. 
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Insert,  as  sense 
2.  "  The  bobbin  of  a  spinning- wheel,*"  S.,  61.  Ant. 
PiEN-CAP,  8.     A  wooden  bowl,  used  by  weavers 

for  holding  their  quills,  S. 
Fraunces  mentions  O.E.  **  Pyrne  or  webstars  some. 
Panus."     Prompt.  Parv. 
PiRN-sTicK,  8,  The  wooden  broach  on  which  the 

quill  is  placed,  while  the  yam  put  upon  it  in 

spinning  is  reeled  off,  S. 
PiRNiE,^.  A  woollen  night-cap;  generally  applied 

to  those  manufactured  at  Kilmarnock,  Roxb. 

*^  Pimies,  nightcaps  woven  of  various  coloured 
threads ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

The  term,  like  Pirnie,  adj.  denotes  that  the  arti- 
cle is  striped  and  of  different  colours. 
PiENiE-cAP,  8.     A  night-cap,  Roxb. ;  perhaps 

because  the  covering  worn  tor  the  head  by  men 

is  commonly  of  striped  woollen  stuff.  V.  Pirmis. 
PrRNiT,  PiRNYT,j9ar^.  ^a.     Striped.]  Add; 

"  Item,  ane  gowne  of  crammasy  velvot,  droppit 
with  gold  wyre,  with  twa  begariis  of  the  samyn,  ly- 
nit  with  pymit  satyne,  without  homis."  Inventories^ 
A.  1539,  p.  S3. 

They  still  say  in  Angus,  that  a  web  is  all  pimed, 
when  woven  with  unequal  yam.  Cloth  is  thus  de- 
nominated, because  for  each  stripe  a  different  pirn  or 
quill  is  used  in  the  weaving. 

PIRNICKERIE,a<^*.  Troublesome, South  of  S. 

This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  PemickUie. 
To  PIRR,  V,  n.     To  spring  up,  as  blood  from 

the  wound  made  by  a  lancet.  Gall. 

'^  Blood  is  sdd  to  pirr  from  the  wound  made  by 
a  lancet ;"  Gall.  EncycL 

C.B.  pyr,  that  shoots  out  in  a  point. 
PIRR,  adj,     ^^  A  girl  is  said  to  look  pirr  when 

gaily  dressed  ;^  ibid. 

PIRR,  8,  ^^  A  sea-fowl  with  a  long  tail  and  black 

head,  its  feet  not  webbed  C"  ibid. 
PYSENT,6M^'.  Expressive  of  lightness  of  conduct. 

'*  Pt^sent,  Besynl,  Pysent  Ummer,  light  woman. 
Theot.  pisonliu,  lasciviens  /'  Gl.  Sibb. 

PIRRAINA,  8,     A  female  child,  Orkn. 

Perhaps  a  diminutive  from  Nor  v.  piril,  a  little  per- 
son. Or  the  first  syllable  may  be  allied  to  Dan.  pige, 

pie,  a  girl. 

PYRRE,  8.     A  name  given  to  the  Par  or  Sam- 
let, in  some  parts  of  lioxb. 

PIRRIE,  adf.  I.  Trim,  nice  in  dress,  Berwxcks, ; 
synon.  Pemickitie,     V.  Pirr,  ad^, 

%  Precise  in  manner,  ibid. 

S.  Having  a  tripping  mode  in  walking,  walking 
with  a  spring,  ibid. 

To  PIRRIE,  V,  a.  To  follow  a  person  from  place 
to  place,  like  a  dependent,  Meams.     Henqe^ 

PiRRXE-poG,  8.     1.  A  dog  that  is  constantly  at  l^ts 
master^s  heels,  ibid.  Para-dog,  An^..  Id.^  q.  v. 

%  Transferred  to  a  person  who  it  the  constant 
compaiVion  of  anqther,  \xx  the  character  of  a  pa- 
rasite, ibid. 
Teut  pa^-en,  binos  consociare,  pariter  oonjungere., 

V.  Parhy. 

p'XRKIHOUDEN,  o^j.  Foud»  doating,  ?«rthfi. 
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Perhaps  from  Teut  pdcr,  a  peer,  an  equals  and 
houden  held,  as  denoting  mutual  attachment. 
PIRZIE,  adj.     Conceited,  Loth. 

Q.  an  A  per  se,  a  phrase  much  used  by  our  old 
writers ;  or  from  Fr.  parsoy,  by  one's  self* 
PYSERT,  s.     A  miser,  Shetl. 

IiiU  pua,a  spunge,  q.ohe  who  sucks  up  everything? 
PI SH MOTHER,  ».     An  ant,  Eltr.  For.    Can 

this  be  viewed  as  a  com  of  pismire  f    V.  Pis- 

ttiNMtE.     The  Fris.  name  is  Pis-imme. 
PISK,  s,     "  A  dry-looking  saucy  girl ;''  Gall. 

Encycl.     V.  Piskie,  PisKet. 
PISKlE,  a^\     Marshy,  tTpp.  Clydes. 
PISKIE,  PisKET,  adj\     1.  Dry.     «  Any  thing 

withering  dry  is  pisky, — Pisket  grass,  driea, 

shrivelled  grass ;'"  Gall.  lEncycl. 
S.  Cold  and  reserved  in  manner.  Gall. 

"  To  behave  dryly  to  a  friend  is  to  behave  p)e] 
piskei ;'  ibid.     The  term  may  have  been  originally 
applied  to  the  skin,  when  chopped  by  the  drought; 
C.B.  pisg,  small  blisters. 
PISMINNIE,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for  an  ant, 

Galloway,  Dumfr.,  Clydes. 
PISS  ANT,  ad/.     Powerful ;  Fr.  puissant 

— '^  Quhilkis  wer  ane  parte  of  the  commissionaris 
deputit  for  completing  of  oure  soueranis  mariage  with 
the  maist  excellent  and  pissant  prince  king  daulphine 
of  France/'  &c.  Acts  Mary  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507- 
PYSSLE,  s.  A  trifle,  a  Uiing  of  no  value,  Roxb. 

I  have  remarked  no  term  to  which  it  can  reason^ 
ably  be  traced,  unless  perhaps  Lat  pusiU^us,  very 
little. 
To  P YSTER,  V.  a.  To  hoard  up,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  puss  signifies  marsupium^  sacculus.  Haldorson 
gives  Dan.  pose  as  its  synonyme. 
Pystery,  s.     Any  article  hoarded  up,  ibid. 
To  PIT,  V.  a.    The  vulgar  pronunciation  of  the 

E.  V.  to  Put,  S. 

''  They  prick  us  and  they  pine  us,  and  they  pit 
us  on  the  pinny  winkles  for  witches."  Bride  of  LauK 
mermoor,  ii.  £30. 

To  Pit  am's  sett  dawn^  to  commit  suicide,  S. 
To  Pit  tn,  to  contribute  a  share,  S.     This  is 

called  the  Ifqni  or  Input,     V.  Put,  v. 
To  Pit  one  through  a  thing,  to  clear  up,  to  ex« 

plain  a  thing  to  a  person,  Aberd. 
*  PIT,  s.  PoiatDe-pitf  a  conical  heap  of  potatoes 

covered  with  earth,  S. 

''  A  jnt,  or  pie,  is  a  conical  heap  of  potatoes,  about 
four  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  built  up  to  a  point,  as 
high  as  they  will  admit  of,  and  resting  upon  the  dry 
bitfie  ground.  The  heap  is  carefully  covered  by  a 
lay^  of  straw;  a  trench  is  then  dbg  all  round,  and 
the  earth  thrown  over  the  straw,  and  well  beaten 
down  by  the  spade.  The  apex,  or  summit  of  the 
heap,  is  generally  secured  from  rain  by  &  broad  grassy 
sod.  A  shallow  hollow,  about  a  foot  deep,  is  gene* 
rally  dug  in  the  place  where  the  potatoes  are  to  be 
laid;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  the  name  has  been 
extended  to  the  heap  itself."  Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  ^gs. 
PITC  AKE,  s.  An  imitative  designation  for  the 
plover,  supposed  to  express  the  sound  emitted 
.    wf  the  bird,  Berwicks. 
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•  To  PITY,  V.  a.     To  excite  pity  in,  to  cause 

compassion  for. 

'^Thair  was  so  many  widowesjbaimes,  and  infantis, 
seiking  redrese,  &c.  that  it  wold  have  pUied  my  man 
to  have  hard  the  samyne."     Pitscottie,  p.  35. 

— "  How  the  Barons  wives  are  oppressed  by  spoil-* 
ing  their  places,  and  robbing  their  goods,  it  would 
piij^  a  good  heart."    Disc,  of  Troubles,  Keith's  Hist. 
App.  p.  129. 
PITMIRK,  adf.     So  dark  that  one  has  not  a 

single  glimpse  of  light,  S. 

Perhaps,  like  the  darkness  of  a  pit  or  dungeon.  It 
has,  however,  been  expl.  as  if  it  had  the  same  origin 
with  Pik^mirk. 

"  PU'tnirk,  pick-mark,  dark  as  pitch ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
PITTANE  SILWR. 

'*  Nota,  Discharges  producit  be  Patrik  Grinlaw 
&  Ja«>  Alex'  of  thair  feu-dewties  and  piiianesilrvr  for 
the  termes  of  W'sonday  &  M**  (^Martinmas]  l6s6." 
Wreattis  producit  be  the  Fewares  of  Fawkirk.  Mem. 
Dr.  Wilson,  v.  Forbes  of  Callendar,  A.  1813,  App. 
p.  18. 

As  these  feus  were  held  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood, 
the  term  must  be  viewed  as  referring  to  some  mo- 
nastic institution.  Pittane  silver  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  L.B.  pictantia,  pUlanlia,  &c.  which  de- 
noted the  portion  allowed  to  monks  in  meat,  or  eat- 
ables, as  contradistinguished  from  pulse.  Portio  mo- 
nachica  in  esculentis  ad  valorem  unius  pictae  ;  lau- 
tior  pulmentis,  quae  ex  oleribus  erant,  cum  ptctan^ 
ciae  essent  de  piscibus.  Du  Cange.  The  term  was 
used  also  to  denote  food  in  general,  as  provided  for 
the  refectory ;  sometimes  a  luncheon  of  cheese,  at 
other  times  four  or  ^ve  eggs. 

This  pittane  silver  had  been  a  duty  imposed  in  ad- 
dition to  what  was  properly  denominated  the  feu^ 
duty.  It  had  its  name  from  L.B.  picia,  Fr.  pite,  a 
very  small  coin,  struck  by  the  Counts  of  Poitiers,  al- 
most the  smallest  in  currency,  being  of  the  value  of 
half  a  farthing.  Here  we  discover  the  true  origin  of 
the  E.  word  pittance. 

PiTTEE- PATTER,  adv.     ^*  All  in  a  flutter ;  some- 
times, pittie-pattie^  S. ;  Gall.  EncycL 
PITTIVOUT^  s.    A  small  arch  or  vault,  Kin- 

cardines.     Fr.  petit  va/ut.  

PIXIE,  s.    A  spirit  which  has  the  attributes  of 
the  Fairies. 
If  thou'rt  of  air,  let  the  gray  mist  fold  thee,«— 
If  of  earth,  let  the  swart  mine  hold  thee,-*» 
If  a  Pixie,  seek  thy  ring,— 
If  a  Nixie,  seek  thy  spring.     The  Pirate,  ii.  246. 
**  Pixy.     A  fairy.    Exmore."    Grose. 
CcU-pixy  is  a  term  used  in  Hampshire,  denoting  a 
spirit  similar  in  character  to  our  Kelpie.     "  A  spirit 
or  fairy,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  which  (wickers) 
neighs  and  misleads  horses  into  bogs,"  &c.    Grosi?, 
Prov.  Gtoss. 

Whether  Pixiehe  the  same  with  Puck,  who,  in  the 
whimsical  annals  of  the  Good  people,  is  a  fairy  that 
waits  on  Oberon,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Puke, 
both  in  Isl.  and  Su.G.  is  rendered  diabolus.  • 
PIZ  AN.  To  play  the  pizan  with  one,  to  get  the 
better  of  one  in  some  way  or  other,  Tweedd. 
Can  it  have  any  connexion  with  Fr.  pnisson,  pesson. 
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the  exaction  of  pasturage  for  cattle ;  or  L.B.  puo,  (pi. 

pison^es),  an  instrument  for  grinding. 

To  PIZEN,  v.  a.    A  corr.  of  E.  PoUon. 

She  has  dung  the  bit  fish  aff  the  brace^ 
And  it's  fallen  i'  the  maister-can  ; 
And  now  it  has  sic  a  stink. 
It'll  pizen  the  silly  good-man. 

Herd's  Coll.  ii.  214. 
PIZZ,  ,?.     Pease ;  the  pron.  of  Fife  and  some 

other  counties;    Cumb.  pezz,  id.,   elsewhere 

peyse.     In  Aberd.  pi:sz  is  also  used  in  sing,  for 

a  single  pea ;  Lat.  pis-um, 
PLACE,  s.    1.  The  mansion  house,  &c.]  Jdd ; 
2.  This  term  is  also  used,  in  some  of  our  old  wri- 

tings,  to  denote  a  castle  or  strong-hold. 

— '•  Our  auld  Ynemeis  of  Ingland  hes — takin  the 
places  of  Sanct  Colmes  Inche,  the  Craig  and  places 
of  Bruchty,  the  place  of  Hume  and  Aldroxburgh, 
and  hes  ramforsat  the  said/'  &c.  Sedt.  Counc.  A. 
1547,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  55. 

"  Elizabeth  Priores  of  Hadyngton  hes  takin  upon 
hir  the  cuire  and  keiping  of  the  place  and  fortalice  o£ 
Nunraw,  and  hes  bund  and  oblist  hir — to  kelp  the 
samyn  surlie  fra  our  auld  Ynimies  of  Ingland  and 
all  utheris."  A.  1547,  ibid  p.  56,  51, 
Add  to  etymon ; 

According  to  the  Diet  Trevoux,  Place,  en  terme 
de  guerre,  est  un  mot  g^6rique  qui  coroprend  toutes 
sortes  de  forteresses  ou  Ton  se  peut  defendre,  &c. 
L.B.  placea,  arx,  castrum,  locus  munitus.  Litterae 
Henrici  IV.  Reg.  Angliae  ann.  1409,  apud  Rymer, 
tom.  8.  pag.  6l  1.  Quidam  Monot  de  Cantelope  ar- 
miger,  qui  castrum  illud  nuper  emit-— dicendo  se 
haereditarium  et  dominum  dictae  Placeae  de  Camars- 
sac,  Placeam  illam  fortificare  incepit,  et  in  dies  for- 
tificat.  Du  Cange. 
PLACEBOE,  *.     A  parasite]  Jdd ; 

Placebo,  vieux  mot  qui  se  disoit  autrefois  de  Cour- 
tisans  qui  cherchent  k  plaire  au  Prince.  On  le  dit 
encore  aujourd'hui  en  Normandie;  et  les  ecoliers  ap« 
pellent  ainsi  ceux  qui  rapportent  en  secret  les  fautes 
de  leur  compagnons  a  leurs  maitres  pour  gagner 
leur  bonnes  graces.  On  lit  dans  les  m^moires  de 
Villars,  L.  VI.  p.  560 :  Si  les  princes  s^avoient  plu- 
tdt  embrasser  les  utiles  conseils,  que  les  passionn^s 
8c  d^uis^s  de  leurs  ministres,  qui  vont,  comme  on 
dit,  toujours  a  Placiho.  Diet.  Trev.  in  to« 
PLACK,  9,     1.  A  billon  coin,  &c.]  Jdd,^ 

It  was  this  money,  as  would  seem^  that  received 
the  name  of  the  Cochrane  Plack, 

'*  He  had  sick  credit  of  the  king,  that  he  gave  him 

leive  to  stryk  cunyie  of  his  awin  as  if  he  had  beine 

ane  prince ;  and  when  any  would  refuse  the  said 

cunyiei,  quhilk  was  called  ane  CoqUrane  Plack,  and 

would  say  to  him  that  it  would  be  cryit  doun,  he 

would  anaweir,  that  he  should  be  hanged  that  day 

that  his  money  was  cryed  doun,  quhilk  propheeie 

cam  to  pas  hehrefter.'*    Pitscottie^s  Cron.  p,  184-5. 

S.  A  sinall  copper  coin,  &e.    Add  before  etymon ; 

/  wadnafor  twm  and  a  p/a«i^,— a  phrase  meant  to 

express  a  strong  negation^  conjoined  with  a  verb  d^ 

noting  action  or  passion.     This  is  of  very  common 

use  in  S. ;  and  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  good  old  earl 

ot  the  fifteenth  century,  although  rather  more  in  aa 
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Anglified  form  than  seems  consistent  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  age,  or  with  the  character  of  the  phra- 
seology. 

''  I  will  creep  forward,  my  lord/  said  Quentin, 
and  endeavour  to  bring  you  information.'  '  Do  so, 
my  bonny  chield;  thou  hast  sharp  ears  and  eyes,  and 
good  will— but  take  heed— I  would  not  lose  thee^ 
two  and  a  plack."     Q.  Durward,  iii.  322. 

As  a  plack  amounted  to  two  thirds  of  a  bawbee,  or 
of  sixpence  Scotch ;  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  seems 
to  be,  that  one  would  not  do  or  suffer  such  a  thing 
for  as  many  bodies,  (consisting  o£  iwa  pennies  each), 
in  addition  to  the  plack,  as  would  make  sixpence  of 
our  old  money;  or  in  other  words,  as  it  seems  indeed 
to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  expression  before  mention- 
ed, he  would  not  submit  to  it,  although  he  should 
by  this  means  mak  his  plack  a  bawbee.  How  natural 
for  an  Englishman,  in  consequence  of  this  explana^ 
tion,  to  exclaim.  Is  it  not  evident,  even  from  the  pro- 
verbial  language  of  the  Scotch,  that  they  have  always 
set  a  high  value  on  the  most  paltry  sum  ? 
Plack-aill,  s.     Beer  sold  at  a  plack  per  pint. 

"His  wyf  brewit j5^-at7/."  Aberd.  Reg.l  560,V.«4. 
Placklkss,  adj.     Moneyless,  &c.]  Add; 

The  case  is  clear,  my  pouch  is  plackless,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2S. 
Flack-pie,  s.     A  pie  formerly  sold  for  a  plack. 

"  At  last,  being  apparently  unable  to  withstand 
his  longings,  he  asked,  in  a  faultering  tone,  the  huge 
landlord — whether  he  could  have  a  plack^pie.  '  Never 
heard  of  such  a  thing,  master.  There  is  what  ib  worth 
all  the  black  pyes,  as  you  call  them,  that  were  ever 
made  of  sheep's  head."  Redgauntlet,  iii.  J  98. 
Pl  ack's-worth,  s.     a  thing  of  very  little  value ; 

literally,  the  value  of  a  pfacAr,  S. 

"  Except  a  dry  paternoster,  and  a  drap  holy  wa- 
ter  to  sloken't  wi',  nae  &  plack' s-worth  we  get  frae  ony 
o'  them."     Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  25. 
PLACKIT,  part  pa. 

**  Hir  cow  hes  plackit  &  distroytt  his  bair  [Wr  or 
barley];  &  requyrit  hir  to  borrow  in  hir  cow,  & 
mend  the  skaycht."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  154S,  V.  18. 

If  this  be  not  an  erral.  for  phtckii,  plucked,  it  may 
be  from  Fr.  plaqu^er  to  ky  flat,  q.  trodden  down, 
•  To  PLAY,  V.  n.     Used  as  «gnifying  to  boil 

with  fervour,  S. ;  equivalent  to  E.  xoaUop. 

"  Fair  words  will  not  make  the  potp^y,"  S.  IVov.; 
equivalent  to  the  E.  <»ie,  «  Fair  words  butter  no 
parsnips;"  Kelly,  p.  106. 

It  occurs  in  another  Prov.  of  a  coarser  description, 
but  very  expressive  of  the  vast  influence  that  mcmey 
has  on  mankind,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  greatest 
contempt  for  this  grovelling  spirit  "  Money  will 
make  the  pot  plaif,  if  rthoughj  the  Deil  pish  in  the 
fire."     Ibid.  p.  248.  »  -»  f 

To  Play  brown,  to  assume  a  rich  brown  colour 
in  boiling ;  a  phrase  descriptive  of  substantial 
broths,  Ayrs. ;  to  boil  browfiy  S.B. 
Their  walth,  fo^  either  kyte  or  erown^, 
Will  ne'er  gar  Simon's  pwt  play  hrowu. 

Picken'^  Poems,  1. 1«4, 
To  Play  caki,  agaik.    Y.  Carl-again. 
Play-feir,  a.     1.  A  play-fellow.]  Addi 

Palsgrave  expl.  plajjfere  by  Fr.  mtgnm^  a  wmon^ 
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a  cUrlmg.  B.  iii.  F.  55,  a.  It  also  occurs  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher.  Although  improperly  spelled, 
it  ia  used  in  its  proper  signification. 

Learn  what  maids  have  been  her 

Companions,  andpiatf^pheers;  and  let  them  repair  to 

Her  with  Paianum  in  their  mouths.-—      P.  9676. 
To  Play  pauw.     V.  Pauw. 
To  Plat  pew.     V.  Pew. 
Playkife,  adf,     Synon.  with  E.  plafj/^tl^  and 

playsome^  S. ;  often  pronounced  q.  playerife. 

— "The  saying  was  verified,  that  old  folk  are  twice 
bairns ;  for  in  such  plays,  pranks,  and  projects,  she 
was  as  playrife  as  a  very  lassie  at  her  sampler." 

A.S.  plega  ludus,  and  rjf  trequens. 

PLAIDEN,  Plaiding,  s,     A  coarse  woollen 

cloth  y  &c.  j  Jdd ; 

When  the  manufacture  of  plaiding  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Scotland  seems  to  be  uncertain.  But  the 
king  and  *'  estaittis"  are  said  to  "  vnderstand  that 
the  plaiding  of  this  kingdome  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  pry  me  commodities  thairof."  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.499. 

It  would  appear  that  this  stuff  was  anciently  worn 
parti-coloured  in  S.,  like  what  is  now  called  Tartan, 
Moryson  mentions  it,  during  the  reign  of  James  VI., 
although  there  seems  to  be  an  error  in  the  ortho« 
graphy. 

''  The  inferiour  sort  of  citizens  wiues,  and  the  wo» 
men  of  the  countrey,  did  weare  cloakes  made  of  a 
coarse  stufe,  of  two  or  tliree  colours  in  check  er  worke, 
vulgarly  called  Plodan."     Itinerary,  Part  iii.  p.  1 80. 

PLAIG,  #.  A  toy,  a  play-thing,  Teviotd. ; 
I^iky  Dumfr.;  Playock^  Clydes.  V.  Playokis. 

To  PLAINE,  V,  a.     To  shew,  to  display. 
'''  In  this  maner  of  speaking,  I  will  plaine  my  in- 

dustrie,"  &c.  Ressoning CrosragueU  &  Knox,  F.  26,  b. 
L.B.  plan-are,  planum  reddere;  q.  to  make  plain, 

PLAINEN,  s.  Coarse  linen,  Meams.,  Perths. 
Teut.  plaggken,  panniculi ;  linteum  tritum. 

PL AINSTANES, s.pl  l.The pavement.]  Add; 
'*  He  was  a  busy  man,  seeing  all  sort  of  things.     I 

trow  no  grass  grew  beneath  his  feet  on  the  plainstanes 

of  London."     The  Steam  Boat,  p.  262. 

**  This  very  morning  I  saw  madam,  the  kitchen 

lass,  mounted  on  a  pair  of  pattens,  washing  the  plain" 

stenes  \jtar\ea}  before  the  door."   Blackw.  Mag.  June 

1820,  p.  269. 

Plaintwiss,  oA*.   Disposed  to  complain  of,  hav- 
ing  ground  of  complaint  against. 
**  Ordanis  the  said  Archibalde  to  raiss  new  sum- 

mondis,  gif  it  ple8s[^plea8e3him  apone  the  said  Johne 

of  Forbass,  or  his  balye  of  the  said  quarter,  8c  all 

TtbiTis  parsonis  thatheisp/ain/firwof."  Act.  Audit. 

A.  1474,  p.  41. 

This  term  might  induce  the  idea  that  there  had 

been  an  old  Fr.  adj\  of  the  form  o£plainteux,-euse,  id, 

PLAIT-BACKIE,  a.  A  kind  of  bedgown,  worn 
by  women,  reaching  down  to  the  Knees,  and 
made  of  camblet  or  serge,  more  commonly  of  a 
blue  colour.  It  receives  its  designation  from 
its  having  three  plaits  on  the  back  ;  one  of  these 
being  on  each  haunch,  and  another  in  the  mid- 
dle between  them,  forming  the  iki^ts^     This 
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dress  is  still  used  by  old  women  in  Angus  and 
Aberdeenshire. 

PLAITT,  *. 

"  Sir  James  Kirkaldie — past  in  Fraunce  to  aduer* 
ties  the  king  of  the  p/ai/^u  of  England  and  Scotland, 
devyst  to  supprise  the  Queenes  trew  subiectis,  and 
thairfore  desyrit  sum  new  supplie."  Hist.  James  th« 
Sext,  p.  157. 

Fr.  plait,  "  sute,  controversie,  altercation,"  Cotgr. 
same  origin  with  Plede,  q.  v.  It  may  however  be  for 
plaltis,  plans,  which  corresponds  better  with   the 
sense. 
PLANE,  a<y.     Full,  consisting  of  its  different 

constituent  branches.]  Add ; 

In  the  same  sense  the  phrase,  plane  court,  occurs 
in  our  old  acts. 

"  He  wes  admittit  tennent  be  the  abbot  of  Haly* 
wod  for  the  tyme  &  his  bailye  in  plane  court,"  Act. 
Audit  A.  1493,  p.  176. 

Curiam  autem  plenam  et  plenerium  proprie  voca* 
bant,  quae  constabat  pluribus  paribus,  seu  vassallis 
judicibus. — Plusieurs  hommes  de  fief,  que  Ton  dit 
pleine  court.     Ap.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Curia,  col.  1257- 

To  PLANK,  V.  a.  To  divide,  or  exchange  pieces 
of  land  which  are  possessed  by  different  people, 
and  lie  intermingled  with  one  another,  so  uiat 
each  person^s  property  may  be  thrown  into  one 
field,  Caithn. 

'^  In  many  cases  the  arable  land  has  been  planked, 
or  converted  into  distinct  farms,  in  place  of  the  old 
system  of  tenants  occupying  it  in  run-rig,  or  rigg 
and  rennal,  as  it  was  provincially  termed."  Agr, 
Surv.  Caithn.  p.  268. 

Plank,  s,  A  term  applied  to  regular  divisions 
of  land,  in  distinction  from  the  irregular  ridge9 
of  the  Run-rig^  Shetl.  V.  App.  Agr.  Surv. 
Shetl.  p.  S3. 

I  find  no  similar  northern  term.  Su.G.  plank,  in- 
deed, is  used  in  a  secondary  sense  for  a  fence  made 
oi planks,  L.B.  platich-a  is  expl.  Modus  agri,  maxima 
qui  in  longum  protenditur  vel  in  piano  situs ;  Du 
Cange.  O.Fr.  planche,  certaine  mesure  de  terre ; 
Roquefort  Une  demy  plane  fie  de  terre  (A.  1479)» 
Carpentier. 

PLANT-A.CRUIVE,   Planta-crew,  s.     A 

small  inclosure,  circular  or  square,  surrounded 

with  VifeaLdyke^  for  the  purpose  of  raising  cole- 

wort  plants,  &c,  Shetl.,  Orkn. 

**  See  where  the  very  wall  around  Euphane's  plants* 
O'-cruive  has  been  blown  down."  The  Pirate,  ii.  257. 

"  I  till  a  piece  of  my  best  ground ;  down  comes 
a  sturdy  beggar  that  wants  a  kail-yard,  or  a  plania* 
cruive,  as  you  call  it,  and  he  claps  down  an  inclosure 
in  the  middle  of  my  bit  shot  of  com,  as  lightly  as  if 
he  was  baith  laird  and  tenant."  Ibid.  iii.  52« 

"  The  plants  are  raised  from  seed  sown  in  littl# 
enclosures  of  turf,  often  on  the  commons,  called,  m 
Orkney,  planta-crews.  These  planta-crewg  are  nu- 
merous, some  circular,  others  rectangular,  and  have 
a  singular  appearance  to  strangers,  seldom  exceeding 
ten  yards  square."  Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p.  80. 

From  Isl.  plants  plantare,  bb,  pbuUa  kdl,  to  set 
kail,  olerar^;  and  kr^a  circmnsepire,  indudere^ 
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The  Norw.  word  krue  ia  defined  by  Hallager,  "  an 
inclosed  place  with  houses  for  cows." 
PLANTEVSS,  adj.     Making  complaint. 

"  The  said  partiis  has  ^rantit  &proniits  thatthel 
sail  mak  redress,  full  satisfaccioun  8c  restorance  to 
all  the  kingis  liegis  planlevss  on  thaim,  that  can  be 
lauchfully  previt,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490, 
pi  167.  V.  Plaint wiss  and  Plenteous. 
PLANTTIS,  ^.;?/. 

^*  Item,  twa  doubill  planttis  maid  to  refrain e  heit 
watter in  maner  of schoufer."  Inventor. A.l  54'2,p.72. 

Probably  an  error  of  the  writer  for  plaiiis,  i.  e. 
plates  or  dishes. 

To  Plash,  v.  a.    1.  To  strike  water  forcibly,  S. 
2.  Used  figuratively,  to  denote  any  ineffectual 

endeavour;  as,  Ye*rejusi plashins  the  water^  S. 
pLASHMiLLER,  s.    A  fuller,  one  who  fulls  cloth^ 

Ang. ;  synon.  Wauk^miller, 

**  While  returning  from  a  penny- wedding  at  West 
Mill  of  Cortachy,  John  Young,  plash-mUler  at  East 
Mill,  was  drowned  in  the  river  £sk,  at  the  west  side 
of  the  bridge."  Dundee  Advertiser,  Dec.  I9,  1822. 
PLASH,  8,     Plash  (frainA  Add; 

'*  The  thunder-rain,  in  large  drops, came p/a^A  after 
fHash  on  the  blanket  roof  with  which  our  habitation 
was  covered."   Black w.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  158. 

PUukregH  is  given  by  Haldorson  as  a  Dan.  word 
having  the  same  signification,  vo.  Lama-regti. 
PLASH-FLUKE,  Plashie,  s.   The  fish  called 

Plaiccy  Loth.,  Mearns.   In  the  latter  county  it 

is' also  called  Plashie. 
FLASKET,  8,    Apparently  a  variation  of  Plis^ 

kie^  Ayrs. 

*'  Far  be  it  from  my  thoughts — to  advise  any  harm 
either  to  the  name  or  dignity  of  the  countess,  whom 
I  canna  believe  to  have  been  playing  ony  plasket." 
Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  31. 
Flat  ^  adv.  Flat.  /*Za/con^ra?y,  directly  contrary. 

"  Tint  contrary  to  our  expectations,  we  found  her 
passion  so  pfeVail  in  maintenance  of  him  [Bothwell^ 
and  his  cause,  that  she  would  not  with  patience  hear 
speak  any  thing  to  his  reproof,  o^  sufl^r  his  doings 
to  be  called  in  question."  Answ*  Lords  of  S.  to 
Throckmorton,  156?.  Keith's  Hist  p.  419. 
To  Plat,  v.  a.   "  To  flat,  to  place  flat,  or  close. 

Speaking  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  Lyndsay 

says,  they 

Plat  him  backwart  to  the  croce."      GL  Lynds. 

I  hesitate,  however,  as  I  have  met  with  this  term 
used  AS  a  XK  in  no  o^her  passage,  whether  )Di£a/  may  not 
be  for/7^,q.  plaited,  twisted;  as  referring  todistortioih 
V,  Plet,  pari,  adj^ 
PLAT,  Platt,  *w     A  models  a  plan.]  Jdd; 

This  term  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  old  E. 

**  Your  lordships  shall  now  see  the  plat  of  those 
mens  purposes  at  the  arrival  of  their  ambassadors  ; 
and,  as  I  shall  perceive  here,  1  will  advertise  with 
•ttch  diligence  as  the  same  shall  require."  Sadler's 
Papers,  i.  II6. 

**  I  have  seen  the  plait  of  Lythe  [Leith]  and  vieued 
the  same  myselfe,  as  neare  as  I  durst"     Randall, 
ibid.  p.  500. 
PLAT,  Cow-plat,  8.     A  cake  of  cow's  dungi 

£ttr.  For. ;  Teut.  pZo^,  planus,  flat. 
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To  PL ATCH,  V.  ft.   To  make  a  heavy  noiae  in 

walking,  witli  quick  short  steps,  Roxb. 
PlatCh,  8.     A  plain-soled  foot,  ibid. 

If  you  are  going  on  a  journey,  on  Monday  monK* 
ing,  and  meet  a  man  who  has  platches  or  plain  tolei/ 
it  is  necessary,  according  to  the  dictates  of  traditian- 
ary  superstition,  tliat  you  should  turn  again,  because 
it  is  an  evil  omen.  The  only  way  to  prevent  the  bad 
effect  of  so  fatal  an  occurrence,  is  to  return  to  your 
own  abode,  to  enter  it  with  the  right  foot  foremost, 
and  to  eat  and  drink.  Then  you  may  safely  set  out 
again  on  your  journey ;  the  spell  being  dissolved ; 
Roxb. 

Teut.  pladae,  pletse,  pes  planus ;  from  plat  planus, 
whence  is  formed  plat-voet,  also  plal-toetigh,  planipes, 
plancus ;  6r.  xXocl-i/^,  Lat.  plaut-us,  id» 
PL ATEGLUFE,  s.     A  glove  made  of  mail ;  a 

piece  of  armour  anciently  worn. 

*'  Many  thinks  if  they  be  free  of  men  that  they 
are  well  eneugh :  put  me  from  his  gun  and  pistolet, 
sayes  he,  I  am  sure  eneugh :  and  in  the  mean-tyme 
there  is  neuer  suspition  of  the  devill,  stronger  and 
subtiller  then  all  the  men  in  the  world  :  He  will  gel 
on  a  croslet  and  ptateglufe,  6  miserable  catiue,  what 
armour  hast  thou  for  the  enemy  of  thy  soule  ?"  Bol- 
lock on  2  Thes.  p.  128. 
PLATT,*.    A  blow,  a  stroke,  S.B.   A.S.pfa^, 

id.    V.  Hire,  ii.  841. 
PLAWAY,  adf.     A  term  applied  to  bread. 

"  Guid,  fyne  &  planay  breid  of  quhit;"  L  e.  wheat. 
Aberd.  ^eg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 
To  PLEASE  a  thing,  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

— ''  You  wonder  that  any  man  should  not  pUoH 
the  device  of  salvation  by  Christ,  and  lead  out  to- 
wards him."     Guthrie*s  Trial,  p.  11 9. 

This  is  a  Fr.  idiom.     Plaire,  "  to— like,  allow^  or 
thinke  well  of;"  Cotgr. 
To  PLECHE,  r.  a.     To  bleach.      Pleching^ 

bleaching ;  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
PLED,  8.    "  Perhaps,  private  corner  ;^  GI.  Sibb. 

V.  Pamphlette.     fiut  the  sense  is  quite  un- 
certain. 
PLEENGIE,  8.   A  name  given  to  the  young  of 

the  Herring  Gull,  Larusfuscus,  Linn.;  Mearns. 

Synon.  Plirrie^  q.  v. 

Supposed  to  be  imitative  of  its  cry. 
PLEY,  8.     1.  A  debate,  &c.]  Add; 
3.  A  quarrel  of  whatever  kind,  S. 
Pleyable,  adf.     Debateable  at  law. 

— ^'  It  wes  aliegiit  be  our  souerane  lordis  lettres  of 
summondis  raisit  on  him, — that  thelandis  of  Thome- 
ton,  with  the  pendiclis  &  pertinentis,  were  pUyabU 
betuix  him  &  the  said  Thomas,"  &C  Act.  Audit. 
A.  1494,  p.  205. 

— "  Quhay  sal-^mak  the  Roraane  pepill  juge  in 
ony  mater ;  in  a  venture  they  convert  all  pleyabiU  ma* 
tens  to  thair  awne  proffit  ?"    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  SI 0^ 

Coniroversiosa,  Lat. 
Pleyarr,  Pi.eyere,  8.     A  litigator. 

— "  The  maisl  pairt  oi^  the  lieges  of  this  realme  ar 
becumin  wilfull,  obstinate  and  malitious  pleyaris,  sua 
that  thai  will  not  be  content  to  pay  and  satisfie  thair 
creditouris  of  sic  dettis  as  thai  aucht  lustlie  to  thame, 
-^without  calling  and  compulsioun  of  the  laW  and 
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extremitie  thairof,"    Acts  Ja.  VL  15S7,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  447* 

''  Concerning  the  pmv  pleiferis  in  the  law,  and  tliair 
oppressioun  of  the  cuntrie."     Ibid.  p.  448. 
To  Pleid,  v.  a.     To  subject  to  a  legal  prosecu- 
tion ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

**  Gif  ony  man  be  pleidit  and  persewit  for  ony  land 
or  tenement,  quhairof  he  hes  had  possessioun, — and 
thair  be  biggingis  and  housis  in  the  saroin,  biggit  be 
him  or  be  utheris ;  it  is  leasum  to  him  to  destroy  and 
remove  the  saidis  housis,"  &c.     Balf.  Pract.  p.  199* 

L.B.  pUyt'MS  is  used  for  placii^um,  Hisp.  pleyle.  But 

is  V.  is  more  probably  from  plait^are,  placitum,  seu 
pactum  inire,  (Du  Cange);  if  not  from  Fr.  platd^er. 
To  PLENYS,  Plenyss,  Pcenish,  v.  a.    1.  To 

furnish.]  Add  ; — to  stock  a  farm,  S. 

**  Remember,  that  I  told  you  to  take  no  more  rooms 
[farms]]  at  Martinmas,  thui  ye  will  plenish  at  Whit- 
sunday."   Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  15. 

The  root  is  unquestionably  Lat  pUn-uSy  full.  But 
I  can  see  no  intermediate  link  between  this  and  our 
o.,  unless  Fr.  plein  id.  should  be  reckoned  such. 
Plemishmext,^.  The  same  with  P&ni>iri7^,  S.O. 

**  Sarah's  father  bestowed  on  us  seven  rigs,  and  a 
cow's  grass,  &c.  as  the  beginning  of  a  pleniskment  to 
our  young  fortunes^"     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  1 57* 
To  Plenyss,  v.  n.  To  spread,  to  expand,  to  dif- 

fuse  itself;  q.  to^ySff  the  vacant  ground. 

"  That  na  man  mak  yardis  nor  heggis  of  dry  staikis, 
na  ryss,  or  stykis,  nor  yit  of  na  hewyn  wode,  bot 
allanerly  of  lyffand  wode  the  quhilk  may  grow  & 
pkntffs:'  Pari  Ja.  II.  A.  1457^  Acts  £d.  1814, 
p.  51. 

In  Edit.  1566,  it  is  hfand  tvod,  evidently  by  mis- 
take, as  this  mars  the  sense. 
PLENSHER  NAIL»  a  large  naU. 

^  Nailles  called  pleruh^  naUes,  the  thousand,  iii  L 
vi  s.  viii  d."     Rates  Outward,  A.  l6l  1 . 

A  nail  of  this  description  is  called  a  Plenshir,  £ttr. 
For      \^  Plenshin 
PLENSHING-NAIL,  #.  A  large  nail,  such  as 

those  used  in  nailing  down  floors  to  the  ioists,  S. 

Pienshion  denotes  a  floor,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire; and  £.  planching, "  in  carpentry,  the  laying  the 
floors  in  a  building.*' 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  plancher,  a  boarded  floor;  as  be- 
ing used  for  nailing  the  planks  or  deals. 
PLENTE,  s.     Complaint ;  E.  plaint, 

**  He  passed  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  heard  the 
pltntes  thair  in  lykmaner."   Pitsoottie's  Cron.  p.  297* 
PLET,  pret.  pa.     Plaited,  folded,  Ettr.  For. 
Venus  witn  this  all  glaid  and  full  of  ioye,. 
—-Before  Jupiter  doun  hir  self  set. 
And  baith  hir  armes  about  his  fete  plet, 
Embrasand  thame  and  kissand  reuerentlye. 

Dtmg.  FirgU,  47&.  46. 

SnuG.^fiaet-a  nectere;  Lat  pleci-cre. 

Thow  God  the  quhilk  is  onlie  rich^ 
Thow  saif  me  from  the  deuillis  net : 
T*  airfore  thow  on  the  croce  was  pUt. 
Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century ,  p.  27* 

I  hesi.tate  whether  the  term  should  be  here  ex% 
pbine4  folded.  If  we  render  it  smitten,  stricken,  it 
Bright  b«  trailed  to  A.S.  plaeU-inn  fewcj  <;aedere; 


or  Teut  pleti^en  conculcare,  contundere,  conterere ; 
Kilian. 

PLET,  adf.  Used  in  the  sense  of  due,  or  direct ; 
as,  Plet  Souths  Plet  North,  due  South,  due 
North;  Aberd. 

Undoubtedly  allied  to  Teut  plat,  Su.G.  platt,  la- 
tus,  planus.    From  the  latter  is  derived  plait,  peni- 
tus,  omnino;  formed,  says  Ihre,  after  the  Lat  idicMn, 
like  plani  from  planus.     Thus  Plet  South  is  equiva- 
lent to  "  completely/'  or  "  entirely  South." 
To  PLET,  Plettin,  Platten,  v.  a.  To  rivet, 
to  clench ;  terms  used  by  blacksmiths,  in  regard 
to  the  operation  of  shoeing  horses,  when  the  niuls 
are  rivetted,  Roxb. ;  Plettin^  Fife.     Hence, 
Plettin-stane,  s,   a  large  flat  stone,  till  of  late 
years  lyin^  at  the  door  of  a  smithy.     On  this 
stone,  the  norse^s  foot  was  set  flat,  after  the  shoe 
was  driven,  that  the  nails  might  be  plattened 
(rooved),  i.  e,  turned  a  little  over  the  hoof,  to 
prevent  their  coming  out,  Fife. 
Most  probably  from  Teut  Dan.  and  Su.G.  plat, 
platt,  planus,  E.Jlat. 
PLEUAT,  s.    a  green  turf  or  sod  for  covering 

houses,  Mearns.     V.  Ploud,  and  Plod. 
PLEUCH,  Pleugh,  s.    1.  A  plough,  S.]  Jdd; 
3.  A  denomination  for  the  quantity  of  laud  for 
earing  which  one  plough  suffices,  S.  V.  Flevch- 

6AKG. 

Pleuch-aihns,  s^  pi     V.  Pleuch-iexes. 
Pleuch-bridle,  s.      What  is  attached  to  the 
head  or  end  of  a  plough-beam,  for  regulat- 
ing the  depth  or  breadtn  of  the  furrow ;  the 
double-tree  uems  flxed  to  it  by  means  of  a  hook 
resembling  the  Tetter  S,  Roxb. 
Pleuch-gang,  Plough-gang,  s.   As  much  land 
as  can  properly  be  tilled  by  one  plough.!  Add; 
The  old  Goth,  word  pheg  has  the  same  significa-r 
tion ;  also  Dan.  phu,  Germ.  f^«g«     The  author  of 
the  Glossary  to  Orkneyinga  Saga  makes  particular 
mention  of  the  consent  of  the  Scots,  in  this  instance. 
Scoti,  patriarum  qonsuetudinum  t^nacissimi,  plough 
land  in  hunc  diem  agrum  vocant,  qui  jugero  re- 
spondit     Vo.  Ploegland,     We  indeed  use  the  same 
term  in  statu  regiminis :  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  was  opce  used  precisely  in  the  Goth,  form, 
as  it  still  remains  as  a  local  designation. 
Pleuch-gate,*.  The  same  as  Pleuch- Gang.]  Addi 
A  plough-gate  or  plough-gang  of  land  is  now  un* 
derstood  to  include  about  forty  Scots  acres  at  an 
average,  Fife. 
PleucH'Horse,  8,    A  horse  used  for  drawing  in 

the  plough,  S. 
Pleuch-man,  s,    a  ploughman,  S.     The  gut. 
tural,  however,  is  not  sounded  in  this  word, 
which  is  pronounced  q.  Pleu-man. 
Pleuch-shears,  s.  ph    A  bolt  with  a  crooked 
head,t  used  for  regulating  the  Bridle,  and  keep* 
in^  it  steady,  when.  t)ie  plough  requires  to  be 
raised  or  depressed  in  the  furrow,  Roxb. 
Pleuch-she  ATH,  8.  The  head  of  a  plough,  made 
^ther  of  metal  or  pf  wood,  on  which  the  sofk 
or  plough-share  is  put  wh.?n  at  work^  ibi4« 
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PLEW,  Plow,  s.     A  plane  for  making  what 
joiners  call  ^^  a  groove  and  feather,^  S. ;  a  match* 

Perhaps  from  its  forming  a  furrow  in  wood,  like 
a  plough  in  the  ground. 
PLEWIS,  s.  pi.     For  plet/isy  debates. 

"  That  all  ciuile  acciounis,  questionis  and  plewis 
— be  determyit  &  decidit  before  the  luge  ordinaris/' 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  III.  1487,  Ed.  1814,  p.  177- 
PLY,  S.     A  fold,  a  plait,  S.l  Add; 
* — On  his  breast,  they  mignt  believe. 
There  was  a  cross  of  oowen  thread. 
Of  twa  fly  twisted,  blue  an*  red. 

The  Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  18, 

tt  is  almost  invariably  used,  as  here,  in  the  sing., 
even  when  meant  to  be  understood  as  pL 
PLY,  8.  "  A  discord,  a  quarrel ;  to  get  a  ply^  is 

to  be  scolded  ;*"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

This  seems  only  a  provincialism  for  Pley,  q.  v. 
PLICHEN  (gutt.),  s.    Plight,  condition ;  A  sad 

plicheuy  a  deplorable  state,  Fife.     Sax.  plech, 

pleghe^  oflicium  ;  Teut.  plegh-en  solere. 
pLiCHEN  (gutt.),  s.   Expl.  as  denoting  a  pea- 
sant, in  the  West  of  Fife. 
If  this  be  rightly  defined,  it  may  be  allied  to  TeuL 
plnggke^  homoincompositu8,rudis,impolitus;  Kilian. 
PL YDIS,  8.  pi    "  Ane  pair  of  plydis  ^  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16.     Plaidg  f 
PLIES,  s.  pi,     **  A  word  used  to  denote  very 

thin  strata  of  free-stone,  separated  from  each 

other  by  a  little  clay  or  mica,''  S.    Ure's  Hist, 

of  Rutherglen,  p.  286,  N. 
To  PLYPE,  v.n.     1.  To  paddle  or  dabble  in 

water,  Aberd. 
2.  To  fall  into  water,  ibid.,  Mearns.    Plop  synon. 

Roxb. 
Plype,  s,     1.  a  heavy  rain,  ibid. 
2.  A  fall  into  water,  Mearns. 
PLIRRIE,  8.    V.  Pleengie. 
PLISKIE,  8.  Properly,  a  mischievous  trick,  S.] 

Add; 

^'  Certainly  if  I  wad  hae  wared  my  life  for  you 
yon  night,  I  can  hae  nae  reason  to  play  an  ill  pliskie 
t'ye  in  the  day  o'  your  distress."  Antiquary,  iii.  269. 
2.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  plight,  condition,  S. A. 
*'  The  men  saw  the  pliskie  that  I  was  in,  and  there 
was  a  kind  o'  ruefu'  benevolence  i'  their  looks,  I  never 
saw  ony  thing  like  it."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  45. 
PLIT,  8-   The  slice  of  earth  turned  over  by  the 

plough  in  earing,  Berw. 

*^  At  its  fore  part  it  is  an  exceedingly  sharp  wedge, 
so  as  to  insinuate  between  the  fastland  and  the  plit 
or  furrow-slice,  with  the  least  possible  resistance ; 
the.  wedge  gradually  widens  backwards  to  separate 
the  put  effectually,  and  it  spreads  out  considerably 
wider  upwards,  so  as  to  turn  over  the  plit,"  Agr. 
Surv.  Berw.  p.  150. 

Teut,  plets  segmen,  segmentum;  Su,G,plaet  lamina. 
PL Y VENS,  8.  pi  The  flowers  of  the  red  clover, 

Upp.  Clydes. ;  Soukie8j  synon. 
PLOD,  8.     A  green  sod. 

«  xii  laid  of  elding,  half  pettis  [peats]  half  pbdis." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1585,  V.  15. 
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''  xii  laidis  of  ploddis,"     Ibid. 
"  ix"  layd  of  elding,  peittis  &  ploddis,  price  of  the 
laid  iiij  d."     Ibid.  A.  1541,  V.  17.     V.  Ploud, 
C.B.  plod,  "  any  flat  piece,"  Owen. 

To  PLODDER,  v.  n.     To  toil  hard,  Gall. 

"  Plodderan,  toiling  day  and  night  almost;"  GalL 
Encycl. 

Perhaps  from  the  £.  v.  to  Plod,  or  the  s.  Plodder, 
The  origin  of  Plod  is  quite  obscure. 

PLOY,  8,     An  action  at  law. 

*'  Gif  ony  persoun  being  in  veritie  bastardy— -de« 
ceissis  befoir  ony  ploy,  or  clame,  or  pley,  be  intentit 
aganis  him  be  the  richteous  air  ;~in  that  cais  gif  ihm 
richteous  air  wald  clame  and  challenge  the  saidi* 
landis  efter  the  said  bastardis  deceis,  he  sail  not  be 
heard  to  do  the  samin."  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  240. 

It  seems  to  be  here  used  as  synon.  with  pley.  But 
the  term,  according  to  the  use  of  it  in  the  French 
law,  properly  denotes  the  payment  of  a  fine  by  way 
of  reparation.  Ploier  l^ameude.  Chart  A.  IS$Q ;  L.B. 
plicare  emendam,  mulctam  solvere.  Ploit  de  famendi 
mulctae  solutio.  Carpent  Gloss,  vo.  Plicare,  coL 
820. 

PLOOKY,  8.     A  slight  stroke,  Ayrs. 

"  I  heard  how  they  have  of  late  been  cut  to  tho 
quick,  because  a  wheen  bardy  laddies  stand  ehing ! 
[[crying  eh  Q  at  them  as  they  gang  alang  Prinoe's 
Street,  and  now  and  then  gie  them  a  plooky  on  the 
cheek  with  a  pip  or  a  cherry  stane."  The  Steam- 
Boat,  p.  339* 

Gael,  ploc^am,  to  knock  on  the  head  ;  pbich^am, 
to  press,  squeeze,  &c. 

PLOOKY,  adj.  Covered  with  pimples,  S.  V. 
under  Pluke. 

To  PLOPE,  V,  n.     To  fall  with  noise  like  that 
made  by  falling  into  water ;  as,  ^^  It  ploj^t  into 
the  water  C  Roxb.     E.  to  plump, 
Gael,  plub-am,  to  plump  or  fiill  as  a  stone  in  water. 

Plop,  s,     A  fall  of  this  description,  ibid. 

To  PLORE,  V,  n.  To  work  amongst  mire,  ge- 
nerally applied  to  children  when  thus  amusing 
themselves,  Lanarks. 

Plorie,  8,  Applied  to  any  piece  of  ground  which 
is  wrought  into  a  mire,  by  treading  or  other- 
wise, ibid. 

To  PLOT,  V,  a.   3.  To  burn,  in  a  general  sense.] 

Add; 

This  is  a  north  country  idiom. 

Now  Bruntie  o'er  the  Are  was  streeket. 
An'  gat  himsel'  sair  plotet. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  IS6, 
To  PLOT,  V.  a.     1.  To  plot  a  Am,  to  pluck  off 

the  feathers,   Roxb.      "  To  ploai^  to  pluck, 

North.''     Grose.     Phttin^  part.  pa. 

"  An'  what's  to  come  o'  the  poor  bits  o'  plottin  bag- 
gits  a'  winter,  is  mair  nor  I  can  telL"     Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  i.  224. 
2.  To  make  bare,  to  fleece,  used  in  a  general 

sense,  Roxb. 

This  totally  varies  from  phux^ian,  the  A.S.  form, 
and  retains  that  of  Teut  plot^en :  Platen  de  tifoUe,  hn 
nam  decerpere;  Flandr.  plot-en,  membranam  sive 
oorhun  exuere.    Kilian  givea  ptoU  as  synoiu  with 
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blooie,  a  skeep-ftkin  ftom  'whicti  the  wool  is  pluoked. 
Su.O.  bloit  nudus,  hlott^a  nudarty  Dan.  bUd  and  hloiU 
er,  L.B»  hht'Ore  privare,  apoliare. 
Plottit,  part,  adf.  Insignificant,  looking  poorly, 

£ttr.  For. ;  q.  as  if  resembling  a  plucked  ibwl. 
Plot-het,  Plottin-het,  a(y.      So  hot  as  to 

scald ;  as,  ''  That  water's  ploMnJiet^'^  S.    PloU 

hetj  S.B. 
Plottie,  9.   A  hot  drink ;  properly  denodng  one 

of  an  intoxicating  quality,  S. 

**  Get  us  a  jug  of  mulled  wine — phliie,  as  you  call 
it.*— Your  plollie  is  excellent,  ever  since  I  taught  you 
to  mix  the  spices  in  the  right  proportion."    St  Ro« 
nan,  iii.  37-  41. 
To  PLOTCH,  V.  n.   To  dabble,  to  work  slowly, 

Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Pkuk,  v,  q.  v. 
PLOTTER-PLATE,  8.  A  wooden  platter  with 

a  place  in  the  middle  to  hold  salt,  Fife. 
For  my  part,  I  wad  rather  eat 
Sow's  jadin  afT  a  plotter'plate. 
Than  mell  wi'  him  wha  breaJcs  his  word, 
£v'n  tho'  the  birkie  was  a  lord. 

Poem,  Lieut.  C,  Gratf. 
PLOUK,  8.    A  fMmple.     V.  Pluke. 
PLOUSSIE,  adj.     Plump,  well  grown,  Fife. 

This  is  probably  from  the  same  fountain  with  old 
Teut.  plotsig,  which  Kilian  gives  as  synon.  with  plomp, 
hebes,  obtusus,  plumbeus. 
To  PLOUT,  V.  n.     To  splash ;  the  same  with 

Philter^  S. 
*'Pfowd»ifg,  wading  through  thick  and  thin;  North." 
Grose. 

I  observe  no  term  nearer  than  that  given  under 
Plonter. 
Flout,  s.   1.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain,  S.]  Add; 

**  We'll  hae  a  thud  o*  thunner  wi'  a  guid  plout  o' 
weet,— I  houp. — I  hear^t  thumpin  awa  already  i'  the 
south-west  yonder."  Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  113. 
2.  The  sound  made  by  a  heavy  body  falling  into 

water,  or  by  the  agitation  of  water,  S. 
Plout-eirn,  s.   The  common  chum,  wrought  by 

dashing  the  kirn-^tcLff^np  and  down,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  barrel-kim  and  organMrrif  S. 
To  PLOUT,  V.  a.     To  poke.  Loth. 
Plout,  s.   The  poker,  or  any  instrument  employ- 
ed for  stirring  the  fire,  as  sometimes  an  unlorm- 

ed  rod  of  iron,  Linlithg.     Pout  synon. 
PLOUT-NET,  s.   A  small  net  of  the  shape  of  a 

stocking,  affixed  to  two  poles,  Lanarks.   PouU 

Net^  Hose^Netf  raM>n. 

This  is  obviously  nom  the  v.  io  Plant;  as  the  per- 
son,  using  the  net,  pokes  under  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  drives  the  fish  into  the  net  by  means  of 
the  poles. 

PLOUTIE,  s.    A  fall,  Fife.    It  evidently  im. 
s   plies  the  idea  of  suddenness^  and  seems  to  claim 

th^  same  ori^n  with  Plaut^  q.  v.     The  root 

may  be  Germ,  ploix  celer,  subitus. 
To  PLO  WSTEK,  v.  n.  The  same  with  Ploutery 

Boxb. 

''  Plawster,  to  toil  in  mud  or  fillb;  q.  pooUttirV* 
Boxb.,  Gl.  Sibb. 
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But  tlie  ingenious  Glossarist  had  not  observed 
that  Teut.  pJuysteV'-en  is  very  nearly  allied  in  signi- 
fication ;  Scrutari^  perscrutari. 
PLUCHET,  8.   «  Ane  pluchet  fumest  with  gair 

tharto;"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

This,  I  suspect,  refers  to  something  pertaining  to 
a  plough.     The  next  article  in  the  extract  is  "  ane 

?air  of  harrowis ;"  but  not  in  the  same  sentence. 
XUCK,  8.     The  Pogge,  a  fish.]  Add; 
"  Cottus  Cataphractus.  Pogge,  or  Armed  Bullhead ; 
—P/»c^.— This  is  often  taken  in  oyster-dredges,  and 
herring-nets,  but  is  detested  by  the  fishermen." 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  9. 

Teut.  plttgghe,  res  vilis  et  nuUius  valoris. 

PLUCK,  8.  A  two-pronged  instrument,  with  the 
teeth  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  used  for  tak- 
ing dung  out  of  a  cart,  &c.,  Aberd. ;  allied  per- 
haps to  the  E.  V.  to  pluck. 

PLUCKER  (Great),  the  Fishing  Frog,  ShetL 

"  Lophius  Piscatorius,  (Linn.  Syst.)  Great  Ptucker,, 
Sea  Devil,  Fishing  Frog."  Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  305. 
PLUCKUP,  Plukup,  8.]  Add; 

From  the  use  of  this  phrase  in  another  passage  in 
the  same  poem,  which  I  had  formerly  overlooked,  I 
hesitate  if  it  does  not  rather  signify  complete  spoli- 
ation, every  one  laying  hold  of  what  is  within  his 
reach  in  the  most  violent  manner,  and  as  it  were  tear- 
ing it  from  his  fellow.  It  is  applied  to  what  took 
place  after  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  was  taken. 

Than  on  the  mome,  thay  maid  them  pluk  vpfmr. 

Both  Scottis  &  Inglis  syne  all  yeid  togidder. 

Vpon  that  spuilyie  I  will  spend  na  tyme,  &c 

Poems  iQth  Cent.  p.  ^94. 
Here  it  is  misprinted  p!uk  vp  lair. 
To  FLUFF,  V.  a.     1.  To  throw-out  smoke  in 

quick  and  successive  whifi^s,  S.    Feuch,  synon. 

"  My  reproofe  is  against  these  that  spend  the  tyme 
with  fiuffing  of  reeke,  which  should  be  better  em- 
ployed."    Z.  Boyd's  Balm  of  Gilead,  p.  84. 

I  know  not  if  this  may  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  E. 
puff.  It  may  be  rather  allied  to  Sw.  plufeig,  because 
the  cheeks  are  swelled  in  blowing.  V.  Plufvy. 
2.  To  set  fire  to  ^n-powder,  S. 
8.  To  throw  out  hair-powder  in  dressing  the  hair,  S. 
To  Fluff,  v.n.  1.  To  pufl^,  to  blow,  to  pant,  Loth. 
To  Fluff  awa\  v.  n.   2.  To  set  fire  to  suddenly, 

S. ;  as,  He'^8  pltiffM  awd  at  pouther. 
Fluff,  8.  l.A  ph^ of  reeky  the  quantity  of  smoke 

emitted  at  one  whiit  from  a  tobacco  pipe :  A  phiff 

of  pouther^  the  smoke  caused  by  the  ignition  ofa 

small  quantity  of  gun-powder,  S.     The  term 

conveys  the  idea  of  the  sound  as  well  as  of  the 

appearance  to  the  eye. 

"  It  'ill  mak  a  braw  phiffo'  thae  fine  squibs  o'  pow- 
ther."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  120. 
£•  A  small  quantity  of  dry  gun-powder  set  on 

fire,  S. 

*'  The  gout  took  his  head,  and  he  went  out  of  the 
world  like  a  pluffoi  powther."  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  78. 
S.  The  instrument  used  for  throwing  out  nair- 

powder,  S. 
4.  The  act  of  throwing  hair-powder  on  a  head  or 

wig,  S. 

Ff 


-  "  Nor-r-W4i$  it  just  what  coald  be  hoped  for,  that 
^8.  Keckle^  when  I  spoke  to  her— »8aying^  '  A  bit 
fluff  with  the  box  there,  on  the  left  curls/  (in  the 
waj  of  a  parenthesis,)— wouldna  feel  a  great  deal." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  298. 

5.  A  rotten  and  dried  mushroom,  which,  as  soon 
as  it  is  touched,  goes  to  dust,  S. 

6.  Ak  pear  with  a  fair  outside,  and  apparently 
sound,  but  within  entirely  rotten,  Teviotdale. 

ThiSj  and  the  preceding,  might  seem  allied  to  Belg. 
ploff^en,  "  to  fall  down  on  a  sudden,"  Sewel ;  as  rot- 
ten fruit  does,  in  the.  mouth. 

7.  The  name  given  to  a  very  simple  species  of 
bellows.  South  of  S. 

**  The  ^ownie  would  then  come  into  the  farnv- 
ha]l,  and  stretch  itself  out  by  the  chimney,  swealy, 
d^sty  and  fatigued.  It  would  take  up  the  pluff  (a 
piece  of  bored  bourtree  for  blowing  up  the  jfire.)  apd, 
stirring  out  the  red.  embers,  turn  itself  tillitwa^. 
rested  and  dried."  Remains  of  Nithsd.  Song,  p.  331. 
Pluffins,  s.  pi.    Any  thing  easily  blown  away ; 

as,  the  refuse  of  a  mill,  Ettr.  For. 

"  He's  as  weel  aff  down  wi'  the  auld  miller ;  hell' 
get  some  pluffins  o'  seeds  or  d,nfit,  poor  fallow."  Perils 
of  Man,  ii.  33. 

ELUKE,  s.    1.  A  pimple,  S.]  Jdd; 

S.  TJsed  to  denote  the  small  dot  or  knob  near  tl^e 

top  o£  a  metal  measure  of  liquids,  S*     When 

the..lKiuid  sold.  dQe9.  not  rench  thi9,  the. seller. 

ai(^s.ilKgally. 

It  MMuld  seem  that  the  use  of  such  knobs,  although 
for  a  diQerent  purpose^  is.  of.  great  antiquity.  The 
Saxon  king  Edgar,  towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, passed  an^act  for  the  remedy  of  excess  in  drink- 
i^g,  the  account.of  which  I  shall  give  from  our  es^ 
cedent  histo^iai^  Div  Henry. 

"  It  was.thftc^^m  in  those  times,  that  a  whole 
copnpiM^y  drunks  oui  of  one  large  vessel,  which  wsa- 
handed  abjoutt^i'em  one  to  anouer,  every  one  dr4l)k^ 
ing^  as  m^ch  as  he  thought  proper.  This  custom  op- 
o^ioned  fFequ^tq^anrelSt^oivealledging  that  others 
drank  a. greater  quantity  of  the  liquor  than  fell  to 
their  share ;  and  at  other, times  some  of  the  company 
compelling:  others  to  drink  more  than  th^y  inclined. 
To  prevent  these,  quarrels^  Edgar- commanded  the 
driiiking  vessels  to  be  made  witn  knobs  of  brass,  or 
some  other  me^l^  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  and  decreed,  that  no  person,  under  a  certain 
penalty,  should  either  drink  himself,  or  compel  an- 
other to  drink,  more  than  from  one  of  these  knobs 
or  pegs  to  another,,  at  one  draught."  Hist  Britain, 
iv.  34«. 

PiLOUKiE,  od/.     1.  Covered  with  pimples,  S. 
2.  Full  of  little  knobs,  Clydes. 
pLOfrxiNEss,  s.     The  state  of  beinff  pimpled,  S. . 
PLUM,  Plumb,  s.    1.  A  deep  pom  m  a  river. or 

stream,  Fife,  Roxb. 

The  designation  might  arise  from  the  practice  of 
measuring  a  deep  body  of  water  with  a  plumlhline, 
2,*^  The  noise  a  stone  m^kes  when  plunged  into 
Ti  deep  pool  of  water ;''  Gall.  Encycl. 

PLUM  ASHE,  J.    Apparently  a  corruption  .of 
plumage,  for  a  pliime  of  featners. 
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PbiiMihes  above,  and  gywnashes  below, 
It's  no  wonder  to  see  how  the  world  doth  go» 

Law's  MemarialU,  p*  l62; 
PLUMMET,  s.     The  pommel  of  a  sword. 

Dickie  could  n«  win  at  him  wi'  the  blade  o'  the 

sword. 
But  felVd  him  wi'  the  pbmmel  under  the  e'er. 
Dick  o'  the  Cow,  Border  MinHr,  i.  l65. 
''  Probably  derived  irom  the  nut  of  lead,  with 
which  the  two-handed  swords  were  loaded  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hilt,,  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  length 
and.  weight  of  the  blad^  and  to  render  it  more  easi-- 
ly  wielded."     Sir  W,  S. 

L,B.  plumbat~a,  globulus  plumbeus ;  Du  Cange. 

Plump,  ^>    A.  heavy  shower,  &cj]  Jdd; 

"  I  found  myself  in  a  very  disjasked  state,— »wcaii 
out  with  the  great  fatigue^-^together  with  a  waff  of 
cold,-^no  doubt  caused  by — the  thunder^plump  diat 
dreokit  me  to  the  skin."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  26l. 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion,  that  £.  Flump  has  been 
originally  the  same  word.  '*  Flump,  a  fidl.  He  came 
Jlump  down.  South,"    Grose. 

PLUMP,  s.    A  cluateiv.Ang. 

She  wins  .to  foot,  an'  swavering  makes  to  gang. 
An'  meets  a  plump  of  averans  ere  lang ; 
Right  yape  she.ydked  to  the  pleasant  feast. 

Eau'4  HeUnore^  First  Edit  p.  20. 
In.JiSdit  Third  this  is  altered  to. 

And  spies  a  spoi  of  averens  ■■  ■. 
This  term  is  evidently  used  in  the  same  sense  with. 
E.  clump,  as  denoting  a  tuft  of  trees  or  shrubs,  which, 
Johns,  observes,  was  *^  anciendy  a  plump,"  He  is 
mistaken  when  he  says  that  clump  is  *^  formed  from^ 
lump"  For  itjs  evidently  the  same  with  Su«G.  and 
Germ,  klitnp,  Isl.  klimpa,  massa,  Belg.  klomp  ;  and* 
the  primary  sense  of  the  £.  term- i»  the  same^  '^  a 
shapeless  piece  of  wood>  or  other  matten"  Su.G. 
klump  is  also  used,  especially  as  denoting  a  larger 
mass*    Bailey  exf)!.  phunp  ^*  i^  duster/.' 

PLUMROCB^  *.  The  priwroae,  a  flower,  Gall. 
Hail,  lovely  Spring  I  thy  bonny  lyart  face,. 
And  head  wi'  plumrocks.  deck'd,  bespeak  the  sun'# 
Retura  to  bless  this  isle>  and  cheer  her  sprouts. 

Davidson* s  Seasons^  p«  1» 
The  first  syllable  is  probably  the  same  with  Alem, 
ploma,  hhioin,  Germ,  blunt,  a  flower.;  especially  as  this. 
te)*m  enters  into  the  name  of  the  primrose  in  diffe- 
rent northern  languages.  Sw.  ^oek  blomma,  q.  ths 
cuckoo's  flower,  nicketblomma,  id/,  Linn.  Flor.  p.  61. 
Germ,  ganseblumen,  q.  the  gooee'd  flower.  I&c  oe^ 
curs  in  A%Si  May  it  sigpify  the  bloom  or.  flower  of 
the  rock  ;  as  often  adorning 'even  the  wildest  cngs? 

Plunk,  s.  1.  The  sound  made  by  a*  stone  or  hea- 
vy body  f{illin&^  into  water,  Sv 

&:  The  sound  prodnced  t^tbe  drawing  of  a  cork,  S. 
''The  King's  name,  and  the  plunk  of  corka^dxaim 

to  drink  his  health,  resounded  isjL  eveiy  house;" 

Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  182^,  p.  313. 

S.  The  sound '  emitted  by  the  mouth  when  one 
smoker  tobacco.  South*  of  S. 

4.  A  sound  used  to  excess  thecrvof  the  raven,  ib 

To  Plu;4k,  v.  n. .  To  emit  such  a  sound*as  tHe- 
raven  does,  ibi^. 
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The  corbie  piunkin'  i'  the  beg. 
Made  a!  my  flash  turn  cauld. 

Old  Song,  South  ofS. 
Plunksb,  s.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  play  ihe 

truant,  S. 
To  PLUNK,  V.  n.  In  plavinff  at  the  same*of 
taw,  S.  marbles^  to  lay  the  bowl  on  the  fbre- 
£nger,  and  give  it  a  powerful  impetus  by  for- 
eti^it  forwaird  with  aierk  from  the  thumb, 
-with  die  int^Qtion  of  striking  another  bowl,  and 
-driving  it  away,  Clydes.  Feg^  synon.,  Roxb. 
t^LUNK,  ».    The  act  of  propelling  a  marble  by  the 

thumb  and  fore-finger,  Clydes. 
PLUNKIE,  J.    Atrick,  Shetl. 
PLURACIE,  s.    Plurality. 

'^  It  being  foimd  maist  difficill  that  in  the  charge 
o£pluracie  of  kirkis  ony  ane  minister  may  instructe 
mone  flokis, — that  euerie  paroche  kirk  and  samekle 
boundis  as  salbe  found  to  be  a  sufficient  and  a 
competent  parbchrie^  ihairfoir  sail  have  thair  awin 
pastoure/'  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581^  Ed  18^14,  p. 

POATCHIE,  adj.  Apt  to  he  turned  up,  or  tram- 
pled into  holes,  by  tne  feet  of  men  or  animals ; 
applied  to  the  sward  of  land,  S.A 
"  From  the  incapacity  of  the  soil  to  absorb  any 

considerable  -quantity  of  water^  the  land  u  pot  iato 

a  poalchy  state!  by  every  heavy  shower  of  rain."  Agr. 

Surv.  Peeb.  p.  158. 

POATCHING,  s.  A  turning  up  of  the  swaid 
of  land,  or  tlie  tran^lix^  it  into  holes,  with  (he 
leet,  dvwn* 

*^  Even  when  in  pastors,  lAd  the  suifaoe  irmed 
hy  grass  sward,  tiie  parks  are  extremely  sahgeat  bo 
winter  jpQolcAii^."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  159. 

AUied  perhaps  to  S^G^  pot^,  poU^  fodicare: 
FOB,  PoiKTOw,  e.  The  refuse  of  flax.]  Jddt 
"  Such  as  resolve  to  try  the  covers,  whether  lea- 
den or  wooden,  j^ould  cause  them  to  be  made  so 
large^  as  they  may  allow  the  hive  to  be  laid  over  with 
!tbe  refuse  of  flax,  conmionly  called  Pob^tow,  or  some 
such  dry  stutf,  before  the  sovers  be  put  on."  Max- 
well's Bee-master,  p.  21. 

"  Observe  their  harness ;  the  collars  are  made  of 
Mraw  or  pob,  the  refuse  of  flax  when  skutched." 
Edm.  Mag.  Aug.  1818,  p.  1S6. 

She  very  seldom  fasht  the  kirk, 
But  ay  at  hame  wad  lounge  an'  lurk. 
Syne  when  her  neibours  war  frae  hame, 
Ati'  a  thing  quiet,  she  thought  na  shame 
To  ease  them  o'  their  peats  an'  pob  ; 
It  was  her  common  Sunday's  job. 

I>uff*8  PoemSf  p.  88. 
POBIE,  s.    A  foster  father,  Shetl. 

t^obably  from  Isl.  papl,  pappas,  papa,  paten 
POCK,  Poke,  Poik,  ^.     1.  A  bag  growing  un. 
der  the  jaws  of  a  dheep,  indicative  of  its  being 
rotteii)  S. 
S.  The  disease  ittelf.  South  of  S. 

'' Rot,  or  Poite."  Prize  Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot.  iii.  456. 
To  Pock,  or  be  Pocxiv,  to  be  seized  with  the 
rot,  Roxb. 

The  term  had  been  formerly  used  in  the  same 
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sense,  S.B.  Hence  we  read  ^f^'^^dpitiPeckitVith 

the  poi^;"  Aberd.  Re^.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

Pocked  pheep,  old  sheep  afflktted  with  a  disease 

resembling  scrdfula,  S. 
PocK-ARKiE,  PocKiAWtfn,  d^J^'.   FuU  of  the  scars 

of  small'pox,  Clydes. 

Pockiarvnl,  adj.    **  Marked  with  the  small-pox ;" 
Gall.  Encycl. 
PocK-BBOKEN,  ac0.    Pitted  with  small-pox ;  &s, 

"  He's  ^\r  pockJrroTeen  in  the  face,''  Teviotd. 

This  is  precisely  the  O.E.  adj.  **  Pock'brah/ii.^ot- 
riginosus."     Prompt.  PA-t. 
Pock-marks,  ^.  pL  The  marks  left  by  the  sansAU 

pc*c,  8. 

"  Foveae  variolarum,  pock-marks."  Wcdderb.  Vd- 
cab.  p.  20. 

PocK-MAEKrT,parf.tf^.  Pitted  by  tiiesmall-pox,S. 
Pock-pit,  s.  A  mark  made  by  the  small-pcrx,  S. 
Pocx-WTTED,  adj.    Having  marks  made  iby  the 

sttiall'poK,  S. 
PocKMANTEAD,  *.  A  poftmariteau^  "S. ;  Pockman- 

ky^  "S.Av  ;  literaHy  a  doak-bag. 
—Bearing  his  luggage  and  his  lumber,-^—— 
In  a  pockmanteem  or  a  wallet. 

Mesien's  P&ems^  p.  S.     V,  pACKMAKTrfi. 

"  Ye  mi^  take  it  onti^slh,  tWthait^  been  ane  o' 

the  men  killed  thene,  sird  Ikhit  its  Ibeen  %hfe  I^^P^ies 

that  took  your  pockmanhf  wheh  they  fand  CKc'chaise 

.Sticking  in  the  snaw."    Ony  Mahnering,  iii.  1 10. 

POCK-NOOK,^.  Litei^,  theoomercxfabag. 

On  one^s  ain  podc^nodh,  bh  •eneVo^rn  meaiif s,  S. 

^  I  came  in  <ofi  my  >oftn  pock'^nook;  as  'we  say  m 
Scotland,  when  a  man  lives  <m  liis  own  aaeahs."  Sir 
A.  Wylie,  iJi.  6h 
POCK-PUD,  Pocc-WDDiWfi,  ^.   1.  A  ba^gvpttd- 

ding,  a  poke-pudding,  S. 

"  Pok^ttds,  hagpnd^mgB,  d«Bpliiigs$"  OK  8ft>b. 
S.  A  teim  contemptuouriy  applied  to  Ah  Etti^Iishv. 

man,  in  the  unhappy  titti^'ctf  tiArtioiial  hostility*, 

from  the  idea  bf  nis  fee^Hn^  taielch  oh  pudding 

of  this  description. 

"Tis  from  tills  ttotbii  cf  the  people,  that  Yay 
countrymen,  not  only  here,  but  all  over  Scotland,  art 
dighified  with  the  title  of  Poke  Pudding,  which,  ac« 
ccnrding  to  the  sense  of  the  Word  among  the  natives, 
dgnifies  a  glutton."    Burt's  Letters,  i.  IS,  138. 
They  gloom,  they  glowr,  they  look  site  big. 
At  Ukh  ^roke  ttey'U  fell  a  whig  ; 
They'U  fright  the  ^ds  of  ^e  Pockpuds, 
toT  mony  a  buttock  hare's  coming. 

Herd^s  CM*  L  118^ 
P0CK-SHAEINaS,tf.]p2.  Ayulgarterm.]^<i& 

*^  PockshakingSfihe  youngest  children  of  fiuniliess" 
Oall.  EncycL 
*  POD,  s.     "  The  capsule  of  legumes." 

'*  A  beanfodd,  that  holds  fire  beans,  and  kpea 
podd,  which  contains  nine  peas.  Bate  considei^ed  toim 
sonsy;  and  put  above  the  lintel  of  the  door  by  mao* 
dens,  and  the  first  male  that  enters  after  they  arfeao 
placed  will  either  be  iiieir  husband,  or  Itke  hanu'* 
Gall.  EncycL 

To  POD,  V.  91.  To  walk  with  short  steps,  Boxb. 
PODDASWAY,  ^.  A  stuff  rf  which  both  wwp 
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and  woof  are  silk.  Foddisoy  denotes  a  rioh  plain 

silk,  S. 

*'  All  sorts  of  wrought  silk,  viz.  as  velvets,  satins, 
Poddasfvays,  Tables,  &c.  or  any  other  thing  made  of 
silk,  the  pound  weight  1 0  s."  Rates,  A.  1 670.  vo.  Silk, 

Fr.  pcfut,  or  pou  de  soie,  id.   V.  Diet,  Trev.     The 
authors  of  this  excellent  work  think  that  the  name 
may  be  a  corr.  of  tout  de  sole,  q.  "  all  of  silk." 
PODDLIT,  part.  adj.  Plump,  or  in  good  condi- 

tion,  applied  to  poultry,  Teviotd. ;  perhaps  q. 

podded^  in  allusion  to  the  filling  of  leguminous 

substances.     But  V.  Fojdle,  sense  9,, 
PODDOCK,  8.    A  frog,  Aberd. ;  nuddock,  S.O. 

"'Sopoddocksa.re  to  be  seen,  though  many  in  Ork- 
ney."    Brand's  Zetl.  p.  77- 

Belg.  podde,  IsL  podda,  id. 
PODDOCK,  8.   A  rude  sort  of  sledge  for  draw- 

ing  stones ;  made  of  the  giack  of  a  tree,  with 

narrow  pieces  of  wood  nailed  across,  Aberd. 

Denominated  perhaps  from  its  form,  as  seeming, 
in  flatness,  to  resemble  a  frog* 
PODGE  (olong), «.  Hurry,  bustle,  state  of  con- 
fusion, Perths. 
PODLE,  8.    A  tadpole.]  Add; 
8.  A  fondling  term  for  a  child,  if  in  a  thriving 

condition;  as,  '<  afat  j>o(22^,^  Loth. 
POFFLE,^.  Asmall  farm,  a  piece  of  land,  Roxb. ; 

the  same  with  Paffle;  synon.  Pendicle, 

**  Jedidiah  Cleishbotham  had  an  eye  to  a  certain 
poffle  of  land  which  lay  in  the  precincts  of  his  habi- 
tation very  conveniently  for  him," 
To  PO  Y,  V,  n.  To  work  diligently,  as  including 

the  idea  of  anxiety  of  mind,  Upp.  Clydes. 
To  POY  upon^  V,  a.  To  use  means  of  persuasion, 
so  as  rather  unduly  to  influence  another,  Perths. 

Perhaps  it  has  originally  signified,  to  use  one  as 
a  cat's-paw ;  to  treat  anodier  as  a  mere  tool  ibr  ef- 
fecting one's  own  purposes ;  as  allied  to  Teut.  puye 
podium,  suggestus,  Fr.  puye,  a  terrace,  O.Fr.  put,  a 
prop,  a  buttress,  poUar,  pui'-er,  to  mount,  to  lean 
upon,  to  support  one's  self  bv :  from  Lat.  podium, 
Isl.  p«-o,  put,  1 .  aspirare  ;  2.  rovere, 
FOIE,  8,     A  bae,  a  pock. 

*'  Item,  a  poik  of  lavender."    Inventories,  p.  1 1. 

**  Item,  gottin— ^  a  canves  pmk  within  the  said 
box  tuelf  hundreth  &  sevin  angel  nobilis."  Ibid.  p.  12. 

POIND,  8.  A  silly,  useless,  inactive  person  ;  as, 
<^  Hout !  he  was  ay  a  puir  poind  a^  his  days.^ 
It  includes  the  idea  of  being  subject  to  imposi- 
tion, Roxb. 

I  hesitate  whether  it  may  be  traced  to  the  v.  to 
Poind ;  q.  one  who  may  be  easily  pounded  by  others, 
or  made  a  captive. 

Dead  poind,  the  act  of  distraining  any  goods  ex- 
cept cattle  or  live  stock. 

*^  I  have  heard  it  maintained,  that  poinded  goods, 
especially  if  they  be  a  dead  poind,  that  puts  the  cre- 
ditor poinder  to  no— expence  in  keeping  it,  ought  to 
be  kept  24  hours  ere  they  can  be  apprised  at  the 
market-cross,"  &c.    Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  61 . 

PoiNDABiLL,  adj.     Liable  to  be  distrained, 

*'  To  seiss  geir  poindahiU,  quhaireuir  he  may  ap- 
prehend the  same/*  &c    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  25. 
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PoYNDF ALT,  8,    AJvld  in  which  cattle  were  con- 
fined as  being  poinded  or  distrained. 
— "  Anent-— doune  castinof  xii  rudis  of  dik  of  the 
said  Samellis  landis,  and  doune  castin  of  the  poynd" 
fall  of  Akinbar,"  &c.  Act  Audit  A.  1494,  p.  185. 
POINER,  8,    1 .  One  who  gains  a  livelihood  by 
digging^aZ,  divot8y  or  clay,  and  selling  them 
for  covering  houses,  and  other  purposes,  Invem. 
"  H  er  father  said,  that  the  people  she  saw  were  not 
tenants  on  the  Green  of  Muirtown,  but  were  poiners 
or  carters  from  Inverness,  who  used  to  come  there  for 
materials."     Case,  Duff  of  Muirtown,  &c.  A.  1806. 
2.  This  is  certainly  the  same  with  Pineb,  q.  v. 

"  The  King's  Advocate^— pursued  Bailie  Kelly  in 
Dumbar,  for  oppression  of  the  lieges,  in  not  suffering 
their  own  men  to  ship  their  corns,  &c.  but  forcing 
them  to  employ  the  common  Piners  in  the  town,  and 
exacting  money  for  it  Alledged,  It  was  a  publick 
good;  for  these  Piners  on  this  consideration  kept  the 
harbour  clean."  Fountainh.  i.  2S6, 
POINT,  8.     State  of  body. 

"  Murray  himself,  who  visited  her  there  [^at  Loch- 
levin]],  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  resignation,  said, 

*  That  he  never  saw  the  Queen  in  better  health,  or 
in  better  point,"  Robertson's  Qof  Dalmeny]  Hist 
Mary  Q.  of  Scots.     V.  Edin.  Mag.  i.  132. 

In  a  note  it  is  said,  "  Point  is  a  word,  signifying 
condition  or  state  of  body."  But  this  definition  is 
too  general.  This  is  obviously  a  Fr.  idiom,  nearly 
allied  to  that  which  is  now  so  familiar  to  an  English 
ear,  en  hon  point,  '*  In  better  point,"  evidently  sig- 
nifies, more  plump,  or  in  fuller  habit  of- body. 
POINT,  8,     A  bodkin,  used  in  female  dress  ? 

"  Item  in  a  trouch  of  cipre  [cypress]]  tre  within 
the  said  box,  a  point  maid  of  perle  contenand  xxv 
perle  with  hornis  of  gold."  Inventories,  A.  1 488,  p.  5, 

Fr.  ''  poincte,  a  bodkin,  an  awle ;"  Ck>tgr. 
POYNT,  PoYNTT,  8.    Used  to  denote  a  Scotdi 

pint  J  or  half  a  gallon. 

-.«<  Was  said  and  toippit  in  Dundy  for  viij  d.  the 
poifnU,"    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 543,  V.  18. 
To  POINT,  V,  a.     To  insert  lime,  with  a  smaB 

trowel,  in  the  interstices  between  the  stones  of 

a  wall  already  built,  S. 

'*  1655.— David  Browne,  in  Enster  [[Anstruther], 
a  sclater,  was  att  Lundy,  in  Fyfe,  and  did  pofint  the 
wholle  house  of  Lundy,  both  back  and  for  sydes,  the 
old  lady's  chamber,  the  worn  an  house,  the  sclat-gimeU« 
the  dowcoat  of  Lundy,"  &c.  Lament's  Diarey,  p.  109. 

•  POINTED,  part  pa.    1.  Exact,  accurate,  dis- 
tinct ;  pron.  pointtt^  S. 

*'  There  are  other  two  passages,  that  for  many 
years  I've  heard  from  friends,  and  I  doubt  nothing 
of  the  truth  of  them  in  my  own  mind,  though  I  be 
not  potfi/eJ  in  time  and  place."  Walker's  Peden,  p.  30* 
S«  Regular,  punctual ;  as,  in  payment,  S. 
8.  Precise,  reauiring  the  greatest   attention  or 

strictest  obeclience  even  as  to  minutiae^  S. 
Pointedly,  adv.     1<  Exactly,  accurately,  dis- 
tinctly, S. 
S«  Punctually,  without  fail,  S. 
POINYEL,  8,    A  bundle  carried  by  one  when 
travelling,  Ayrs. 
0»Fr,  poignat,  poign6e>  ce  qui  remplit  la  main  1 


POL 

Roquefort ;  from  Fr.  poing,  the  hand^  the  fist ;  Lat 

pugn^us,  id. 

POIS,  s.     Treasure.     V.  Pose. 

POISON  ABLE,  adj.     Poisonous. 

*'  Hereby  then  is  meaned  not  onely  that  inundation 
of  barbarous  nations,  which  in  Sathan  his  intention^ 
no  doubt,  were  set  forth  to  drown  the  woman ;  but 
also  all  these  poiaonahle  heresies^  whereof  vpon  this 
restraint  he  spued  out  an  ocean."  Forbes  on  the 
Revelation,  p.  105. 
To  POIST,  PoosT,  v.a>     To  cram  the  stomadi 

with  more  food  than  nature  requires,  Teviotd. 

Te%k\m  poest-^en.  Germ,  paust-en,  Su.G.  pust^a,  to 
blow  upj  to  inflate ;  pust,  a  pair  of  bellows. 

POISTER'D,   pari.   adj.     Petted,    indulged, 

spoiled,  Aberd. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  affinity  to  the 
verbs  mentioned  under  Poiit;  as  the  S.  v.  toblatv  is 
used  to  denote  flattery. 
POLE,  s.     The  kingdom  of  Poland. 

'^  Gif  ye  vil  send  to  France,  to  Germanie,  to  Span- 
yie;  to  Italie,  to  FoU^  &c.,  ye  vil  find  that  at  the 
bischopes  and  pastoris  aggreis  in  ane  doctrine  of  re« 
ligion  with  us."     Nicol  Burne,  F.  123,  b. 

POLICY,  PoLLscE,  #.    The  pleasure  ground, 

&c.]  Add; 
2.  It  IS  used  to  denote  the  alterations  made  in  a 

town,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  appear- 
ance. 

*'  Gif— the  patrone  o£  the  Chaplanrie  being  re- 
quyrit  to  big  the  samin,  and  outher  will  not  or  els 
may  not,"— it  salbe  leisum  for  poUcie  and  eschewing 
of  deformitieof  thetowne,  to  set  the  samin  in  feu  to 
the  vtilitie  and  proffeit  of  his  Chaplanrie,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary,  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  491. 

*'  Our  souerane  lord— apprevis  the  actis  and  sta- 
tutis  maid^for  the— reparatioun  of  the  decayed 
poUcie  within  burgh ;  statutis  and  ordanis,  that  the 
provest,  &c.  tak  summar  cognitioun  of  the  estait  of 
the  landis,  houssis  or  tenementis  within  the  burgh ; 
-—and  gif  the  samyn  b^  found  auld,  decayed  and 
ruinous  in  ruif,  sdattis,  durris,  windois,  fluringis, 
loflis,  tymmer  wark  and  wallis,  or  ony  o£  thame,-^., 
to  deceme  that  the  coniunctfear  or  ly&enter  sail  re- 
pair the  saidi^  landis  and  tenementis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VJ.  1594,  Ed.  1814,  p.  71. 
POLK,  s.     A  bag,  a  poke.     «  PoOc  of  woU," 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 
POLL  ACHIE,  s.  The  crab-fish,  Roxb.;  synon, 

with  Partane. 

POLONIE,  POLLONIAN,  POLONAISK,  PeLONIE, 

s.    1.  A  dress  for  very  young  boys,  including  a 
sort  of  waistcoat,  generally  of  coarse  blue  cloth, 
with  loose  sloping  skirts.  South  of  S. 
"  The  blue  pcSonie  that  Efiie  made  for  him  out  of 

an  auld  mantle  o£  my  ain,  was  die  first  decent  dress 

the  bairn  ever  had  on."   Heart  of  M.  Loth.  1.  126. 

8.  A  great-coat  for  boys  farther  advanced,  Roxb. 

8.  A  dress  formerly  worn  by  men,  especially  in 
the  Western  Islands  of  S. 
"  The  bogles  will — hae  to  pit  on  their  poUonian^ 

o'  the  pale  colour  o'  the  fair  day-light,  that  the  e'e  o' 

Christian  maunna  see  them."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck, 

ii.  182. 
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"  The  dress  of  the  old  man  had — ^been  changed 
from  the  tartan  of  his  clan  to  a  sort  of  clothing  pe- 
culiar to  the  men  of  the  distant  isles,  resembling  a 
waistcoat  with  sleeves,  and  a  petticoat,  all  made  in 
one  piece.  This  dress  was  laced  from  top  to  bottom 
in  front,  and  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  called  a 
Polonaise,  still  worn  by  children  in  Scotland  of  the 
lower  rank,"  Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  Sd  Ser.  iv.  196. 
4.  The  name  given  to  a  surtout,  Clydes. 

As  this  dress  is  not  only  called  a  Polonian,  but  a 
Polonaise,  Roxb.,  it  might  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Poland,  anciently  called  PoUmia.  It  is 
expl.  indeed  "  a  great-coat,  a  Polish  surtout;"  Gl. 
Antiq. 

I  have,  however,  still  heasrd  this  considered  as  an 
old  Irish  dress ;  and  am  strongly  inclined  to  think 
that  it  is  the  Pkatingus  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis. 
Having  described  their  "  close  capuchins,  or  hooded 
mantles,  covering  the  shoulders  and  coming  down 
to  the  elbows,"  he  adds ;  Sub  quibos  phalmgis  la^ 
nets  quoque  palliorum  vice  utuntur ;  under  which, 
instead  o£  cloaks,  they  use  phaUngi,  or  jackets  of 
wool,  with  trowsers,  or  ^'  breeches  and  stockings 
of  one  piece." 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Ledwich  says;  *'  Having  dis- 
missed Cambrensis'  capuchin,  we  come  now  to  his 
Phcdang,  Falang,  or  FalUn.  It  is  plain  from  Cam- 
brensis, Brompton,  and  Camden,  this  was  the  jacket. 
Cluverius  calls  it  the  doublet  or  pourpoint,  a  habit 
covering  the  back,  breast,  and  arms. — The  name 
came  with  the  manufacture  into  this  isle.  Fallen 
is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Folding,  and  at  first  was  a  skin 
mantle  like  the  Sagum,  and  after  a  coarse  woollen 
mantle,  and  equivalent  with  the  amphimallus  and 
hirrus.  Whence  the  Irish  jacket  got  the  name  of 
FalUnr     Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  267,  268. 

The  term  Folding  was  used  in  the  time  of  Chaucer 
for  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  In  describing  the  ship- 
man,  he  says ; 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 
All  in  a  goune  of /aiding  to  the  knee. 

Prtd.  ver.  392. 
This  Skinner  derives  from  A.S.feald  vMc&,Jfeald- 
an  plicare.  He  also  exphjalang,  '^a  jacket;"  which 
he  says  may  be  also  traced  to  the  same  A.S.  words, 
unless,  as  he  suspects,  rather  of  Irish  origin.  Lhuyd 
(Ir.  Diet.)  rendersjallen  **  a  hood,  a  mantle."  But 
although  the  term  was  used  by  the  Irish,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  it  was  borrowed  by  them  from 
the  Belgae,  or  from  the  A.Saxons. 

Ledwich,  with  great  probability,  views  Teut. 
pelle,  a  skin,  as  the  radical  term. 

In  Prompt.  Parv.  Foldyng  cloth  is  expl.  by  Ant" 
phibalus.  Elsewhere  Raw  Cloth  is  said  to  be  "  Fold* 
yng  and  other  lyke."  Hence  it  appears,  that  it  was 
a  cloth  rough  on  both  sides ;  probably  resembling 
the  woadmd  of  our  times. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  view  Lat  poUa,  by  which 
Kilian  renders  TevX.faUe,  as  having  a  common  ori- 
gin. Elyot  defines  it>  "  a  woman's  goune  or  robe; 
also,  a  garmente  that  Frenchemen  vsed  muche  lyke 
a  short  cloke  with  sleues."  Biblioth.  Cicero  says 
that  men  wore  the  polla  in  Gaul ;  and  Martial  men- 
tions Gallica  palla,  defined  by  Cooper,  ''  a  French 
cloke  or  garment  comming  no  lower  than  the hippes." 
Du  Cuige  quotes  Helmodus  [^Chron.  Slav.  1.  i.  c^ 
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1 .3  as  mentioning  ^wftiollen  coverings^  which,  he  say  s^ 
*'  we  call  Faldonei"  In  this  place,  Adam  of  Bre- 
men has  Paldones.  Du  Cange  also  quotes  Covarru- 
via^  giving  FakUmes  as  an  old  Spanish  term,  used 
in  a  similar  sense.  But  Covarruvias  writes  Falda. 
Connon  renders  it,  jupe  de  femme.  ^e\xt.faUe,  pal- 
la,  cyclas,  vestis  muliebris  spatium  totum  corpus 
circundans;  Kilian. 
POME,  8, 

"A  belt  with— twentie  ane  knottis  of  perllis,  everie 
knot  contening  nyne  perllis,  and  of  smallar  knoppis 
of  peril  luentie  twa,  everie  pece  contenand  tua  perle 
togidder  with  ane  pome  gamissit  with  peril."  In- 
ventories, A.  1 579,  p.  29s. 

It  seems  to  denote  a  round  ornament  in  jewellery, 
from  Fr.  pomme,  an  apple. 
POMER,  s.  The  old  name  in  E.  for  Pamera/nia. 

^^  Trailaound  in  the  Duik  of  Pomeris  landis  C* 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543. 
Teut.  Pomeren,  Pomerania. 
POMERIE,  s.     An  orch«»d. 

''  Than  sail  his  hede  be  coverit,  his  body  skurgit 
outhir  utouth  or  inwith  the  Pomerie,  and  eftir  all 
hingit  on  ane  unhappy  tre."  Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  46. 

Lat  pomceruvm,  Fr.  jwmmerave,  id. 
POMET,  s.  Pomatum,  S.,  from  Fr.  pomade,  id. 
To  POMP,  V.  a.     To  draw  up  water  fay  means 

of  a  pump ;  Belg.  pomp-en,  id. 

^'Sentina,  the  pomp.  Sentinam  exhaurire,  to  pomp;*' 
Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  21.    In  later  editions  changed 
to  the  £.  form  pump, 
PONE,  s.     A  thin  turf,  Shetl. 

"  The  wood  of  the  roof  is  first  covered  with  thin 
turf  called  pones  or  Jlaas,  and  afterwards  thatched 
with  straw."     Edmonston's  Zetl.  ii.  48. 

The  pone  seems  to  have  been  denominated  from 
its  use,  being  employed  as  a  shingle.    Fenn.  poanm 
seandula,  Sw.  takpanna,  [^q.  ihack-pone^tegvlsi. 
To  PoK£,  V.  a.     To  pare  off  the  sunace  of  land ; 

Orkn.,  Shetl. 

'*  This  practice  of  paring,  provinciallypontiig,  the 
•urface  of  grass  and  heath  grounds  in  a  state  of  com- 
mon, which  has  lasted,  probably,  from  the  days  of 
Torfeinar,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
has  had  an  effect  so  destructive  and  extensive,  as 
hardly  to  be  believed  without  being  seen."  Agr. 
Surv.  Orkn.  p.  100. 
PONEY-COCK,  J.    A  turkey,  S. 

— ''  I  hae  been  at  the  cost  and  outlay  o'  a  jiget 
o'  mutton,  a  fine  young  flxmey-coc^^  and  a  florentine 
pye."     The  Entail,  iii.  65. 

More  generally  pronounced  Pownie,    V.  Povke, 

POWNE,  id. 

PONTIOUNE,  e.  A  puncheon.  «  Amangis  all 
vther  in  smallis  anepoit^toun^of  wyne;^  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent.  16. 
POOGE,  s,     A  hut,  a  hovel,  Ettr.  For.    V. 

Pudge. 
To  POOK,  PuiK,  PouK,  t>.  a.  1.  "To  pull  with 
nimblenesa  or  force,**  Kke  E.  pluck,  S. 
The  weans  hand  out  their  fingers  laughin'. 
And  puik  my  hips. 

Bums,  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook, 
2.  To  strip  off  feathers,  S. ;  pron.  pooh 

sso 


I'll  clip^  quo'  she,  yere  laqg  gray  ving. 

An'  pouk  yere  rosie  kame. 
If  ye  oar  tak  the  gay  mem-sta^ 
For  the  morning's  ruddie  leam. 

Remains  of  NkhsddleSongf  p.  t^* 
To  Pouk  a  hen,  to  pluck  it. 
PouKiT,  PooKiT,  part.  adj.     \.  Pluoked,  S. 
S.  Lean  and  bony,  Upp.  Clydes. 
S.  Shabby  in  appearance,  ilnd« 

4.  Stingy,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Edin. 
PouKiT-LiK£,PooxiT-LiKE,ii4f.  Havins  a  puny, 

and  at  the  same  time  a  meagre  or  haR-etarved 
like  appearance,  S.  Mooiit,  synoti. 
"  All  the  meantime  I  had  forgotten  the  loss  ofthe 
flap  of  my  coat»  which  caused  no  little  ^ort  when 
I  came  to  recollect  what  a  pookit^ke  body  I  must 
have  been,  walking  about  in  the  King's  policy  like 
a  peacock  without  my  taiL"  Blackw.  Mag.  Aug* 
1820,  p.  472. 

Pouk,  Pook,  a.  1.  The  diseaae  to  whidb  fowls 
are  subject  when  meulting,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  de* 
nominated  from  the  effect,  as  ifaey  i^pear  as  if 
plucked. 

5.  A  person  is  snd  to  be  onor  in  ^  poftk,  wiien 
in  a  declining  state  of  faeakb,  ibid. 

To  PooK  and  Roox,  to  pillage,  Ayni. 

''  It  willbeablackbiirniiigsluHuetadlewadaft 
man  any  langer  to  rule  and  govern  us  like  atjnrant 
wi'  a  rod  o'  iron,  pookvig  and  rooking  me,  his  mother, 
o'  my  ain  lawful  jointure  and  honest  hainingB."  The 
Entail,  ii.  145. 

Pook  is  for  Pluck;  Smk^  an  £.  v.  signifying  toiob. 

Pooxs,  PowKs,  8.  pi.  L  The  short  unfledged  iei^ 
thers  ona  fowl,  when  tbey  liegin  to  grow  after 
moulting,  Teviotd. ;  synon.  Stob-feathers. 
2.  Down,  or  any  similar  substance,  ^dhcraig  to 
one^s  clothes,  the  ends  of  threads,  S. 
—Why  should  I  mysell  immure 
Eternally  *mang  ponks  and  stonre  f 
I  like  a  breath  oVair  that's  pure.-'^ 

GaU.  EncycL  p.  544* 

POOLLY-WOOLLY,  *.     An  imitative  term, 
meant  to  ^press  the  cry  of  the  curlew^  SElkkk& 
Wheeple^  West  of  S.  synon. 
'^  We'll  never  mair  scare  at  the  pooUy^woolh  ofthe 

whaup,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  em."  wowate 

of  Bodsbeck,  i.  288. 

POOR.MAN-OF-MUTTOI*,  a  term  applied 

to  the  remains  of  a  shoulder  of  muiion,  wmch, 

after  it  has  done  its  regular  duty  as  a  roast  at 

dinner,  makes  its  appearance  as  a  broiled  bone 

at  supper,  or  upon  tbe  next  day,  S.  r- 

"  I  was  bred  a  plain  man  atmv  father's  frugal 

table,  and  I  sliould  like  well  would  my  wife  and 

family  permit  me  to  return  to  my  sowens  and  n^ 

poor^man-qf-mutUm."  Bride  of  Lainmermoor,ii.i01* 

The  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  esi 

planation  of  this  term,  has  favoured  me  with  so  amu« 

sing  an  illustration  of  it,  that  1  canhot  withhold  it 

from  my  readers ;  as  I  am  persuaded  they  will  agree 

with  me  in  thinking,  that  in  point  of  humour,  it  is 

not  inferior  to  any  thing  contained  in  the  writinga 

kif  the  celebrated  author  of  Waverley. 
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•  ''The  late  Earl  of'  B,,  popularly  known  by  the 
name  of  Old  Ragy  being  indi8|K>9ed  in  a  hotel  in  Lon« 
don,  the  landlord  came  to  enamerate  the  good  things 
he  had' in  his  larder,  to  prevail  on  his  guest  to  eat 
sanatfaing.  The  Earl  at  length,  starting  suddenly 
from  bis  cottch^  and  throwing  back  a  tartan  night- 
gown which  had  covered  his  singularly  grim  and 
gjiastly  face^  replied  to  hia  hoaf  s-  courtesy ;  '  Land- 
lord^  I  think  I  could  eat  a  morsel  of  a  jmqt  vtaH^ 
Boniface,  siuprised  alike  at  the  extreme  ugliness  of 
Lord  B's  countenance,  and' the  nature  of  the  piopo- 
sal,  retreated  fr<»n  the  reom>  and  tumbled  down 
stairs  precipitately ;  having  no  doubt  that  this  bar« 
bsric  chief,  when  at  home,  was  in  the  habit  of  eat- 
ing a  joint  of  a  tenant  or  vassal  when  his  appetite 
was  dainty." 
POOSSIE,  8.    A  kitten,  S. 

This  may  be  .viewed  as  a  dimin.  from  E*puss,  Belg. 
poesfe,  however,  signifies  "  a  little  oat/'  (from  poes, 
puss;}  Sewel. 
FOOT,  s.   This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  P(mi, 

used  to  denote  a  small  haddock,  Fife* 

"  But.  let'»  now  stap  inby  to  the  house^  an'  rest 
oursells-— 4Fe'se  hae  a  bannock*  an'  a  pool  to  our  din* 
ner.«— Gang  in-  than,  Katie,  we'se  hae  the  bannock' 
an'  the  poU  this  mameat."  Carctinal  Beaton^  p.  1 74. 
POPKS  KNIGHTS.]  Dele  the  last  four  lines, 
.  and  Add; 

Since  writing  this  article^  I  have,  observed  a  pas** 
sage- in  T.yrie'ji:  Refutation,  in  which,  while  he  give« 
the  designation  of  Sehir  to  our  great  reformer,  he 
cea^oins  it  with  ludicrous  titles  conferred  on  all  the 
other  reformed  ministers  whom  he  there  mentions. 

-»-^'Onles  thair  had  benesum  corruption  of  maners 
in  our  kirkj  your  synagoge  had  euer  riddin  with  ane 
thia  court ;  becaus  it  is  constitute  onlie  of  the  cor- 
rupted and  onprofitahle  memhres  of  our  kirk,  that 
is^  of  licentius  and  filthie  men,  abandonit  to  their 
auwin  plesurefr:  quhilkis  beoaus  thai  culd  nocht  enioy  * 
in  the  oatholick  kirk  aecording  to  thair  professioun, 
Q;e.  lawful  manriage]],  thai  haue  institute  anesyna* 
goge  to  thame  self:  as  be  exemple  freir  Martin  Luj- 
ther,  ane  man  of  grttt  verteu  and  austeritie  of  lyf, 
did  begin  the  play,  tharefier  followit  dene  Johne 
Ecolampadius,  and  sindrie  vthers  in  Germanye;  as 
in  Scotland^yreiV  Johne  Willox>  done  pDon]]  Johne 
Winraip  Qa  parody  on  Winrawi]  ScMr  Johne  Knox, . 
done  Nicol  Spittel,  and  sindrie  vtheris  extraordinar 
prophetis,  quha  of  thair  awin  power  and  authoritie, 
hes  erekit  and  buildit  suche  notable  kirkis,  that  thay 
may  iustlie  be  C(»nparit  in  halines  and  perfection  of 
lyf,  with  the.kirkis  of  Hierusalem,  Achaiaand  vtheris 
qahilks  wer  buildit  be  the-  apostlis  thame  self." 
FoL  50,  b. 

It  must  be  observed;  however,  that  Tyrie  rather 
seems  to  ^ve  the  title  to  Mr.  Knox  in  the  way  in 
which  it*  was  conferred 'on  othei*  priests.  Ninian 
Winyet  undoubtedly  admits  that  Knox  had  what  are 
cailed  Priests  Orders. 

"YooT laudifhH  ordinatidun-be fby]  ane  of  thir 
twa  wayis,  [by  an  immediate  call 'from  God,  or  by 
meh'who  had  lauc^uU  power,'}  wb  desyre  you  to 
schaw;  sen  ye  reounce  and  estimis  thiat  ordinatioun* 
null,  or  erar  wikit,  be-  thcquhil^sumtyme  ye  war 
calKt  Sehit'Mnek"  Fnrst  Tfactatj  Keith's  Hist.  App, 
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p.  210.  Keith  adds  in  a  Note,  '*  Here  is  a  plain  and 
certain  instruction  that  John  Knox  had  formerly  re« 
ceived  the  ordination  of  a  Priest'* 

Winyet  adds ;  '*  We  can  persave  be  your  awin  al- 
legiance [^allegations  na  power  that  ever  ye  had,  ex-- 
cept  it  quhilk  wes  gevin  to  yow  in  the  sacrament  of 
Ordinatioun  be  auctoritie  of  preisthed ;  quhilk  auc- 
toritie  give  ye  esteme  as  nochtis,  be  reasoun  it  wea 
gevin  to  yow  (as  ye  speik)  be  ane  Papiste  Bischope, 
and  thairfor  renunds  it,  and  seikis  ane  uther  oi^- 
natioun  of  Secularis  ;  itfollowis  consequentlie  that 
ye  (quhilk  Godlbrbid)  sulderenunce  your  baptisme 
also,  gevin  to  yow  be  ane  Papiste  Priest,  as  ye  allege 
on  lyke  maner."     Ibid.  p.  212,  213. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  Keith,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Popish  customs,  views  this  title  as 
formally  conferred  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Having 
mentioned  Sir  Robert  Richardson  a  Priesi,  as  sent 
down  to  Scotland  by  the  King  of  England ;  he  adds 
in  a  Note : 

"  i.  e.  A  person  in  Priest's  orders ;  and  not  what  we 
now  commonly  call  a  Priest ;  by  which  appellation 
we  mean  one  that  is  a  Presbyter  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  He  had  the  title  of  Sir  from  the  Pope,  who 
dubbed  knights  like  other  princes."    Keith's  Hist. 

P-Sp. 

This  title  is  frequently  given  to  the  secular  clergy 
in  the  Acts*  of  Council.  It  is  obviously  recognised 
as  their  right 

**  Anent  the  complaint  maid  be  Schir  Johne  Ro- 
bisoune  chapellane  apone  Robert  of  Danyng  for  the 
wrangwis  vexing  &  distrubling  of  the  said  ScMr 
Johne  in  the  chapellanery  &  hospitale  of  Sainct  Anna 
Baith,  &c.  It  was  allegeit  be  the  said  Schir  Johne," 
&c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  96. 

I  have  observed,  however,  though  I  can  assign  no 
reason  for  it,  that  this  designation  is  more  frequently 
given  to  one  called  a  chapelldne  than  to  any  other ; 
sometimes  to  him  to  the  exclusion  of  a  parson  or 
parish  priest  who  is  mentioned  at  the  same  time  as 
Mdister,    Thus : 

*'  That  Johne  lord  Someruale  sail— ^pay  to  Mauler 
Johne  Stewart  parson  of  Kirkinner,.and  Schir  Jchne 
Bar  chapellane,  the  soume  of  xl  li."  &  c    Ibid.  p.  1 53. 

This,  however,  is  not  invariably  the  case.  For 
"  Maisler  Clement  Farely,"  is  designed  "  chapellane 
of  Sanct  Cuthbertis  altare.within  Sanct  Gelis  kirk 
of  Edinburgh."     Ibid.  p.  iSSir 

FOOTIE,  adf.     Nigg^dly^  mean,  stingy,. Ber.* 

\mks.     FoiUte^  Fo^e^  syooii.  S.^ 

Allied -most  probably  to  IsL  puta^  soorteB  res,  also 
meretrix,  scortum ;  ptUOf^madr  sa>itat6r.  Henoe.Fr. 
putain,  ane  puis* 

To  POPLE,  Paple,  v.  n.     To  bubble  or  boil 

up,  &c.]  Add; 

The  V,  was  formerly  need  in  Ei  For  Palsgrave 
gives  the  s,  '*  Popple,  such  as  ryseth  whan  water  or 
any  lycour  sethe^  [i,  e.  boilethj  f^,  [P^*]]  hoail« 
Ion ;"  B.  iii*  P.  55,  b.  Eitewbere  h^  says ; ''  Ipop^ 
pell  vp  aa  water  dothe  or  any  other  lycoin*e,  whan  it 
boyleth  faste  <m  the  fjr^,  or  as  water  dotheout  of  a 
spring.  This  water  ppp^/e/A  a  pase."  Ibid.  F.  <5W,  a. 
2.'  To  purl,  to  npple.  Sou*  of  S: 

'*  There's  tt  bit-bonny  drapping  weH  that*  popples 
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that  self  same  gate  simmer  and  winter."  Antiquary, 

ii.  142. 

POPLESY,  8.     Apoplexy.]  Jdd; 

''Apoplexia,  the  paplUie,  or  apoplexie."     Wed- 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  20.     Belg.  popels^y  id. 
POPPILL,  Popple,  s»  Corn  campion,  kc^Add; 

''  Thou  art  ouer  seueare  a  censurer  to  call  them 
who  hes  taine  the  name  of  Christ  vpon  them,  the 
children  of  darknesse.  Seuere  not  thou  the  popple 
from  the  wheet,  the  cafie  from  the  come,  the  goates 
from  the  sheepe,  vntill  the  Lord  come  and  he  shall 
seuere  them."  RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  229. 
POPPIN,  s,  A  species  of  paste  used  by  weavers. 

V.  Pappin. 
POP-THE-BONNET,  s.  Agame,  in  which  two, 

each  putting  down  a  pin  on  the  crown  of  a  hat 

or  bonnet,  alternately  pop  on  the  bonnet  till  one 

of  the  pins  cross  the  other ;  then  he,  at  whose 

pop  or  tap  this  takes  place,  lifts  the  stakes, 

Teviotdale. 
POR,  s.     A  thrust  with  a  sword. 

*'  Missing  his  ward,  he  gets  a  por  at  the  leflpape, 
whereof  he  died."  Melvill's  MS.  p.  194..  "  For  of 
a  rapier ;"  p.  I96.  Teut.  porr-e»,  urgere.  V.  Porr,  v. 
To  PORE,  PoBE  doun,  v.  a.     To  purge  or  to 

soften  leather,  that  what  is  called  the  stopl  or 

bottom  of  the  hair  may  come  easily  off ;  a  term 

used  by  skinners,  S. 
Belg.  puur^en,  to  refine,  to  extract. 
PORICE,  s. 

"  D  uring  the  tyme  of  Earle  John  his  being  in  France, 
the  Earle  of  Catteynes  (thinking  this  afittopportunitie 
wherby  to  perform e  somthing  to  his  advantage), 
caused  William  Macky  (who  wes  alwise  suspected 
to  favor  the  Earle  of  Catteynes)  deall  witli  his  bro- 
ther Houcheon  Macky,  to  try  iff  by  his  licence  and 
attollerance  he  might  come  to  hunt  in  the  porice 
in  Durines."  Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherland, 
p.  240. 

The  same  writer  has  previously  said ;  *'  In  Du« 
rines — ^ther  is  ane  excellent  and  delectable  place  for 
hunting,  called  the  Panve,  wher  they  hunt  the  reid 
deir  in  abundance ;  and  somtymes  they  dry ve  them 
into  the  ocean  sea  at  the  PAaro-head."     P.  3,  4. 

"  I  have  spoken  alreadie  of  a  place  in  Durines  call- 
ed the  Parrve  or  PAaro-head,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  1 0. 

The  name  of  this  district  is  still  retained,  and  pro- 
nounced Part^e,  But  Porice  is  a  word  unknown  in 
Sutherland.    It  may  be  an  errat,  for  Parwe, 

Shaw  gives  porraUde  as  Gael,  for  a  parish.     But 
this  term  is  also  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  Gael,  of 
that  country.     C.B.  pori  signifies  pascere,  Davxea. 
PORKPIK,  PoRKBPiK,  e,    A  porcupine. 

'*  Ane  uther  canon  of  fonte  callit  thrawn  mowth 
markit  with  the  porkpik  montit  upoun  ane  new  etok," 
&c.     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  250. 

*'  Ane  uther  moyane  of  fonte  markit  with  th« 
porkepik,"  &C.     Ibid.  p.  251.     Parksfnk,  p.  248. 

From  Tr.  port'-espic,  a  porcupine.     Other  pieces 
had  a  salamander,  a  rose,  &c.  as  distinctive  marks. 
PORPLE-WALL,  s.    a  wall  of  partition. 

"  They  forbid  vs  to  speak  to  the  Gentiles,  they  are 
enemies  to  the  saluadon  of  the  Gentiles  that  by  our 
ministrie  ahoold  be  wonne  to  God  and  to  his  church: 
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the  porple^wall  is  broken  down  that  did  hold  otkt  the 
Gentiles  before,  yet  they  will  hold  them  out  of  the 
fold."  Bollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  96*  V.  Parpall-walu 
To  PORR,  V.  a.     «  To  stab  ^  Gall.  EncycL 
PoBB,  s.    ^'  The  noise  a  sharp  instrument  makesy 

darting  into  the  flesh  i"  ibid.     V.  Poe,  e. 
PoRRiNG  IRON,  apparently  a  poker. 

In  an  inventory  of  furniture  in  the  castle  of  Cflose^ 
bum  in  Nithisdsle,  taken  1717,  frequent  mention  is 
made  of — "  a  chimney  tongues,  and  shovel,  tLporring 
iron,  and  hearth  besome." 

Teut.  porr^en,  movere;  urgere,  cogere,  iCilian;  as 
used  in  Belg,  "to  stir  up,  to  excite,"  Sewel. 
PORRIDGE,  PoRRiTCH,  *.     Hasty-pudding.] 

Jdd; 
Shall  I,  says  Gib,  stay  here  a'  hame 

Like  witless  Willie  Glinted, 
Whase  pladdin  wascoat  o'er  his  wame 
Shaws,  he's  in  porriich  stinted  ? 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  I6. 
To  PORTE  ow,  V,  a.     To  bring  on,  to  direct. 

"  It  becumis  the  people  of  all  rankis  to  tume  to 
God,  and  to  leave  their  sinnes  quhilk  portis  on  Gods 
judgmentis  agaties  us."  Act  of  the  Kirk  Session  of 
Aberdeen,  Nov.  16O8,  on  occasion  of  an  Earthquake ; 
copied  from  the  Session  Register,  Caled.  Merc.  Aug. 
24th  1816. 

Fr.  port-er,  Lat  pori^are^  to  carry,  to  convey ;  or 
perhaps  from  port  a  harbour,  as  signifying  to  direct 
like  Fr.  apporier,  to  bear  or  bring  into ;  or  porter 
droict  contre,  directly  to  take  aim  at 
PORTEOUS,  PoRTuis-ROLL,  e.    A  list  of  the 

persons  indicted  before  the  Justiciary  Aire,  &c.] 
After  the  extract  from  P.  Ploughman,  col.  8., 
Insert ; 

O.Fr.  porleis  portatif ;  porte  hors,  breviaire,  livre 
de  I'eglise  portatif  k  Tusage  des  ecclesiastiques ;  q. 
"  what  was  carrie<l  by  them  abroad,**  or  "  out  of 
doors ;"  Boquefort.         Add,  at  the  conclusion ; 

The  term  Portuous^roll  is  still  used  to  denote  the  list 
of  criminal  causes  to  be  tried  at  the  circuit-courts,  S. 
PORTER,  s.    A  terra  used  by  weavers,  includ- 
ing twenty  splits,  or  the  fifth  part  of  what  they 

call  a  Hundred,  S. 

*'  What  the  Scotch  weavers  term  a  Porter,  the 
English  term  a  beer."    Peddie's  Weaver's  Assistant, 
p.  152.     V.  Bier,  s. 
P0RTIE,5.  Air, mein, carriage, behaviour, Ayrs. 

From  Fr.  port-er  to  carry,  to  bear.    Portee  de- 
notes state,  quality,  condition. 
PORTRACT,  s.     Portrait ;  O.Fr.  paurtraid. 

"  Ordains  his  royall  iiaxae,portract,  and  seal,  to  be 
used  in  the  publick  writings  and  judicatories  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  mint^house,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  II. 
Ed.  1814,  VI.  363. 
POSNETT,  s.  A  skillet,  a  small  pan ;  a  kitchen 

utensil. 

^^  His  heire  sail  haue-*«ne  brander,  ane  posneii, 
ane  bag  to  put  money  in,  ane  eulcruik."    Burro 
Lawes,  c.  125,  s.  1. 

This  is  merely  E,posnei»  The  corresponding  term 
in  the  Lat.  copy  is  Jiscina,  which  is  rendered  "  a 
chese  fat,  or  a  fysshe  lepe ;"  Ortus  Vocab. 
To  POSS,  v.a.     1.  To  push ;  S.  pouss.]  Add; 
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Lancash.  *'  po»sing„  an  action  between  thrusting 

and  knocking ;"  Gl.  T.  Bobbin. 

2.  To  pound,  Ettr.  For. 

8.  To  Poss  CLAE8,  to  wash  clothes  by  repeatedly 
lifting  them  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  tub) 
and  then  kneaoin^  them  down  with  some  force, 
Clydes. ;  Pcmss^  id. 
"  PoUy  to  squeeze  wet  clothes  in  a  tub>  to  wash 

by  squeezing ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

PossiNG-TUB,  9.    A  (ub  for  one  branch  of  wash- 
ing.    V.  Pouss,  V. 

'Tis  strange  th^  good  old  fashion  should  have  fled^ 
When  double^girded  poising  tubs  were  made. 
Fillage  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag,  Jan.  1821,  p.  482. 

PoBT-YouL,  PoET-YEULL.     To  Sing  Port-yoiily 
to  cry  to  weep.]  Add; 
"  It's  a  sad  time  now^  all  folks  are  singing  songs 

of  jovialty^  but  the  people  of  God,  they  must  siTtg 

Port-youL"    Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  62 « 

To  POSSED,  PossEDE,  PossEiD,  V.  a.  To  pos- 
sess ;  Lat.  posstd-ere. 
-«-''  Charging  him  to  tak  ane  inquisicioun— how 

the  said  twa  acris  of  land  has  bene  broukit  &  poMe- 

dk  thir  fyfty  yeris  bygane."     Act  Dom.  Cone.  A. 

1479,  p-  39. 

''  .That  tharfore  lettrez  be  writtin  to  mak  the  said 
prouest  &c.  of  Perth,  to  broik  &  passed  the  saidis 
clousis  &  waiter  passagis  of  thar  millis  forsaid,  as  thai 
broikit  &  possedit  the  samyn  of  before/'  &c.  Ibid.  A. 
1493,  p.  314. 

*'  Quhy  cry  ye  nocht  out  upone  tbair  wickit  con^ 
salt,  and  als  manifest  sacrilege  of  utheris ;  and  ad- 
vertissis  that  the  prophet  incallis  the  wrayth  of  God 
on  thame,  quha  says,  Lat  us  posseid  be  heretage  the 
aanctuarie  of  God  ?"  N.  Winyet's  Quest  Keith's 
Hist  App.  p.  245. 
POSSEDIE,  s.     Probably  for  Posset,  a  term 

which  has  been  frequently  used  to  denote  a 

drugged  potion. 

''  Robert  Douglas— efter  denner  in  the  castell,  re- 
turning to  Leyth,  tuke  his  bed,  and  within  tuo  dayis 
died.  Whither  he  gat  a  possedU  or  not  God  mak  it 
knowin,  for  he  swellit  efter  his  death."     R.  Banna- 

?ne's  Trans,  p.  270. 
o  POSSESS,  V.  n.    Possest  in,  infeoffed,  hav- 
ing legal  possession  given. 
-— ''  He  obtained  the  earledome  of  Marr  from  the 
king,  and  was  possest  in  the  same."     Pitscottie,  p^ 
184.     Possessed  in,  Ed.  1728. 
POST,  s.     Stratum  in  a  quarry,  S. 

''  The  stratum  of  post,  as  it  is  here  called,  of  this 
quarry,  is  from  10  to  15  feet  thick.''    Agr.  Surv. 
Stirl.  p.  52. 
POSTIT,  MJi.pa.  «  PosHt  wi'  sickness^  over- 

Kwered  by  it ;  Clydes. 
is  seems  equivalent  to,  ''  Having  no  interval, 
or  relief;"  q.  hurried  on  with  the  expedition  of  &  post, 
POST-SICK,  adj.    Expl.  «  bedrid,^  Roxb. 

Often  used ;  but  whether  the  meaning  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  phrase,  Postit  with  sickness,  is  doubt- 
ful. 

POT,  Pott,  s.     2.  A  pond,  a  pool>  kclJdd; 
''About  this  time  SLpot  of  the  water  of  Brechin 
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called  Southesk,  became  suddenly  dry,  and  for  a 
short  space  continued  so,  but  bolts  up  again,  and 
turns  to  its  own  course ;  which  was  thought  to  be 
an  ominous  token  for  Scotland,  as  it  so  fell  out." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  40. 

To  the  etymon  given,  vo.  Pele^Pol ;  it  may  be 
added  that  Sax.  put  is  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with 
poel,  and  expl.  lacuna,  palus. 
4.  A  shaft,  or  pit  in  a  mine. 

"  Grantis— -to  the  said  Eustachius— the  haill  golde 
— mynes  &c.  with  powar  to  serche  out,  win,  and  dis« 
couer  the  saidis — ^mynes,  and  to  break  the  groundis, 
mak  sinkis  and  polis  thairin  to  that  effect  as  thai  sail 
think  expedient"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 58 4,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  S69. 

Teut.  ptit,  scrobs,  fovea,  fossa. 
•  POT.     To  have  Pot  or  Pan  in  any  place,  to 

have  the  evidences  of  residence  there. 

"  That  regula  regulans  of  confirmations  is  donUcl' 
Hum  dffuncii  et  ubi  habebat  Jhcum  et  larem  ;  but  so 
it  is,  he  had  his  residence,  his  wife,  his  bairns,  and 
his  family,  in  Glasgow ;  and  though  he  was  Bishop 
of  the  Isles,  and  died  there,  yet  he  had  not  so  much 
as  a  pot  or  a  pan  there."  Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  ii.  470. 
POT  AND  GALLOWS,  tlie  same  with  Pii  and 

Gallows,  Aberd. 

POT  AGE,  s.    Formerly  used  in  S.  precisely  in 

the  sense  in  which  the  same  term  is  still  used  in 

France,  for  broth  with  vegetables  in  it 

— "  Bakyne  meit  to  my  Ladie,  at  the  discretioun 

of  the  maister  houshalde,  with  potages,  after  their 

discretioun. — Ane  kyde,  with  potagis  referrit  to  the 

maister  houshalde."      Royal  Houshold^  A.  1567> 

Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  178. 

POTATOE-BOGLE,  s.  « A  scare-crow,  placed 
in  a  potatoe-field  to  frighten  rooks,^  S.,G1.  Antiq. 

To  POTCH,  V.  a.  To  drive  backwards  and  for- 
wards ;  applied  to  a  dirty  way  of  using  food. 
Children  are  siud  to  potch  their  porridge,  when 
they  sup  them  only  partially,  leaving  portions 
of  them  nere  and  there  in  the  dish,  Ang.,Aberd.; 
^non.  Kair.  V.  Keib. 
This  may  be  only  a  different  sense  of  £.  potch,  to 

drive,  to  push ;  which  -Johnson  derives  from  Fr. 

poch-er,  "  to  thrust  out  the  eyes  as  with  the  thumb." 

But  Sw.  paat'O,  pronounced  jpo^«a,  fodicare,  id.,  has 

a  more  original  form. 

POTIGARIES,  S.  pi.      Drugs. 

"  Item,  the  S7  day  of  Julij  to  a  Flemyng  of  Bru« 
gess  for  certane  potigaries  to  the  King  be  Maister 
William  Schevas  archdene  of  Sanct  Androis."  Act 
of  expenditure  for  King  James  the  Third's  person, 
&c.  A.  1474. 

L.B.  apothecaria,  resomnes  quae  ipharmacopolis 
vendi  solent,  Gall.  Drogues*    Du  Cange. 

POT-PIECE,  8.   An  old  name  for  that  piece  of 
ordnance  caUed  a  mortar,  obviously  from  its  re- 
semblance of  a  270/. 
**  Grievances  to  be  remonstrated  to  his  Majesty. 

1.  The  provisions  laid  in  the  castle  extraordinary,  as 

granadoes,  pot'pieces,  and  others,  which  are  offensive 

and  defensive."     Spalding,  i.  188. 

"  But  those  peeces  of  cannon  that  are  farthest  hard, 

are  called  pot-^eces  or  Mortiers,  sadi  as  Mounts 
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[^vulgo  MounU'Meg}  on  the  castle  of  Edenburrough, 
being  so  wide^  that  it  is  reported,  that  a  man  did  get 
a  child  within,  which  1  also  warrant  from  my  owne 
deede ;  but  the  truth  is,  it  is  a  huge  great  peece,  from 
whence  did  come  our  old  Scots  proverb.  The  Devill 
shoote  Mounts  in  your  a— e.  Gentle  reader,  excuse 
my  homelinesse,  since  I  was  not  the  inventer  of  this 
proverbe."     Monro's  Exped,  P.  II.  p.  214,  215. 

By  that  singular  phrase,  "  which  I  also  warrant 
from  my  owne  deede,"  he  merely  means  that  he  was 
not  the  author  of  the  siory. 

POTTIE,  s.     A  dimin.  from  E.  poL 

To  Haud  the  POTTIE  boilin\  to  keep  up  the 

sport,  Aberd. 
tOTTINGER,  s.  A  jar,  a  kind  of  earthen  ves- 

sel,  Aberd. 
POTTISEAR,  s,     A  pastry-cook. 

"  Gif  thair  be  ony  cuikis  or  pottisearis,  quhabakis 
pyis,  and  sellis  thame  not  quhen  thay  ar  hot,  bot  ef-« 
terwart  heatis  thame  agane,  and  swa  sellis  thame." 
Chalm.  Aiff  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  5S5. 

This  seems  the  sense  here ;  and  perhaps  corre^ 
sponds  most  nearly  to  the  office  of  Polagiarius  pul- 
meniarius.     V.  Pottinoar. 

POUERALL,  PuEELL,  s.     The  lowest  class, 

&cj  Add; 

"  The  brute  of  the  erle  of  Huntlies  death  was  at 
the  begyning  comonlie  as  I  have  written,  alsweill 
amonge  the  pureallas  amonges  the  richest  that  spak 
of  it"     Bannatyne's  Joumid,  p.  490,  491. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

O.Fr.  pouraUle,  les  pauvre  gens ;  Roquefort 

POVIE,  ad;,  1.  Snug,  comfortable ;  applied  to 
living.  Poviejblkj  people  possessing  abundance, 
without  making  any  shew,  Perths.  It  seemsi 
nearly  synon.  with  Beiny  Bene^  q.  v. 

2.  Conjoining  the  ideas  of  spruceness  and  self- 
conceit,  Fife. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  radically  the  same  with  Pavie, 

q.  v.,  used  as  a  noun. 

To  POUK,  V,  a.  To  pluck.  PaukiUlike,  V.  un- 
der POOK,  V. 

POUK,  s.     A  little  pit  or  hole  containing  water 

or  mire«  Moray. 
To  POULLIE,  V.  n.  "  To  look  pluckedJike  ^ 

Gall.  Encycl. 
PocTLLis-HENS,  ^*  plucked-looking  hens;^  ibid. 

This,  it  would  appear,  is  merely  from  the  £^.  v^ 
iaptill,  to  pluck. 

POUNDLAW,  «.  Amerciament  paid  for  deli- 
very of  goods  that  have  been  poindedor  pounded. 
•— ''  Yit  he  micht  on  nawayis  eschaetit  thame,  nor 
haldin  thame  langer,  be  the  lawes  or  customes  of  the 
Bordomris,  bot  quhiU  thai  had  payit  ane  grott  for  the 
beid  Qfor  each]}  of  ilk  peax  ^qu.  piece  ?]]  for  thair 
poundiatv,"  Instructions  for  Ross  Herald,  Keith's 
Hi9t  App.  p.  69. 

From  pound,  the  act  of  poinding,  and  law,  derived 
perhaps  from  A.S.  lae  mos,  consuetudo«.  Su.G.  laegg-* 
a,  however,  signifies  solvere,  to  pay. 

POUNIE,  s.  The  name  given  to  the  turkey-hen, 
fS.Loth.^  while  the  male  ia  called  BvbbUe-iock\ 
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This  has  originated  from  a  misapplication  of  the 
Fr.  term.     V.  Pounb. 
FOUNT,  s.     A  point,  Fife. 

''  I  mak  a  pount  to  be  an  e'e-witness  o'  ilka  busi- 
ness o'  that  sort"     Tennant*8  Card.  Beaton,  p,  121. 
In  Fife  instead  of  oi,  ou  iaused ;  aa  in  houl  for  boil, 
avoud  for  avoid;  &c. 

POUR,  s.  1 .  Used  In  the  same  sense  with  Pourin^ 
for  a  small  portion  of  liquid,  as  tea,  &c.,  Roxb. 
2.  A  Pour  of  rainy  a  heavy  shower  or  fall  of  rain ; 
as,  "  Ifs  just  an  evendown  pour,'"  S. 
This  term,  in  all  its  acceptations,  is  pron.  like  'E.poor, 
POURIE  (pron. jpoori^),  s.  1.  A  vessel  for  hold- 
ing beer  or  other  liquids,  with  a  spout  for  pour-^ 
ing  ;  a  decanter,  as  distinguished  from  a  mug. 
Loth. 
S.  A  cream-pot,  a  small  ewer,  S.    This  seems  to 
-  be  the  more  general  sense  among  the  vulgar. 
"  A*  the  moveables — ^gaed  wi'  the  heritage  to  his 
auld  son—- even  the  vera  silver  pourie  that  I  gied  her 
mysel — in  a  gift  at  her  marriage."  The  Entail,  ii.  23. 
*^  The  Doctor  said,  it  put  him  in  mind  of  Miss 
Jenny  Macbride's  side-board, — ^where  all  the  pepper- 
boxes, poories,  and  tea-pots— K>f  her  progenitors  are 
set  out  for  a  show,  that  tells  her  visitors  they  are  but 
seldom  put  to  use."  Black w.  Mag.  Feb.  1821,  p.  505. 
POURINS  (pron.  poorins),  s.  ^l     The  thin  li- 
quidpour^aofFfrom  sowenSy  after  fermentation, 
before  they  are  boiled ;  that  only  being  retained 
which  gives  them  a  proper  consistence,  Fife. 
To  POUSLE,  V.  fi.     To  trifle.     V.  Pouzle. 
To  POUSS,  v,a.     1.  To  push  ;  as,  "  To  pouss 
one's  fortune,''   to  Xry  one's  fortune  in   the 
world,  S, 
2.  Applied  to  the  washing  of  clothes.]  Add; 

Teut  poUs-en,  pulsare,  trudere.  Polss-en  int  wa- 
ter, quatere  aquas ;  wl-polss-en,  egerere  aquam ;  Kilian. 
To  POUSS  the  Candlcy  to  snufl'  it,  Roxb, 

This  seems  evidently  Su.G.  In  Sweden  they  still 
say,  putsa  liuset,  to  snuff  the  candle.  The  word  poust 
has  probably  been  transmitted  from  the  Danes  of 
North umbria ;  for  Dan.  puts-er  lyset  has  the  same 
meaning.  The  word  primarily  signifies  to  trim,  to 
set  off,  to  adorn.  In  Teut  it  assumes  the  form  of 
boets-en,  in  Germ,  of  butz-en,  omare. 
POUT,  s.     2.  A  chicken,  &c.J  Add; 

This,  it  would  appear,  is  originally  the  same  with 
0»B.  "  Pult  yonge  henn^,  Gallinella."  Prompt  Parv, 

Addy  as  sense 
4.  Caller  Pouty  a  small  haddock,  Fife — ^by  an  ob- 
vious misapplication  of  the  term.     It  is  used  ta 
denote  a  small  trout,  Ettr.  For. 
To  Pout,  v.  n.  To  shoot  at  young  partridges,  S^ 
PouTEB,  s,   A  sportsman  who  shoots  youug  par- 
tridges or  moorfowl,  Galloway <, 
Now  Willy  frae  his  ain  house  en\ 

A  wagtail  shooter, 
Wi'  pointers  on  the  hill  did  sten'. 
The  prince  o'  pouters, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  114. 
PouTiKo,  PouTTiNO,  s.    The  PotUin^y  the  sport 
of  shooting  young  grouse  or  partridges,  S. 
«->''  The  king  being  di/sposed  to  take  bis  pleasju^ 
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ftt  the  pouiiing  in  Calder  antl  Carnwath  Maires,  he 
acquaintes  the  Lord  Somervill  with  his  resolutione ; 
^— his  Majestic  being  pleased  withall  to  shew  him  he 
was  resolved  for  some  dayes  to  be  his  guest."  Me- 
norie  of  the  Somervills,  i.  241. 

'^  An  it  like  your  honours,  I  can  tell  ye  something 
that  will  keep  the  Captain  wi'  us  amaist  as  weel  as 
the  pouting — Hear  ye  na  the  French  are  coming." 
Antiquary,  iii.  310. 

To  POUT,  V.  n.  "  To  start  up  on  a  sudden,  as 
something  from  under  the  water  ;^  Gall.  £nc. 
To  POUT,  Pouter,  v.  n.  To  poke,  to  stir.]  Add; 

Lancash.  potttrt  disturb'd,  vex'd. 
Pout,  s,     A  poker,  S.]  Add; 

"  A  fire  poU,  an  iron  to  stir  up  the  fire  with ;" 
Ray's  Lett.  p.  834. 

**  Fcyar-poiier^  an  iron  instrument  to  stir  up  the 
fire;"  t.  Bobbins. 

To  POUTHER, ».«.  To  canvass.  V.Pbutheb. 
POUTHER,  *.     1.  Hair-powder,  S. 
2.  Gun-powder.  S. 

*' And  for  the  poutker,  I  e'en  changed  it,  as  occa- 
sion served, — ^for  gin  and  brandy."  Bride  of  Lam* 
mermoor,  ii.  294. 

PouTHERED,  part.  pa.     1.   Powdered,  wearing 
liair-powder,  S. 

*■'  Eh  !  sirs ! — ^how  bra'  are  we  wi'  our  new  black 
coat  and  our  weeUpouthered  head,  as  if  we  had  never 
kenned  hunger  not  thirst  oursells !"  Bride  of  Lam« 
me-rmoot,  iii.  QS. 

2.  Corned,  slightly  salted ;  q.  having  a  sprinkling 
of  salt,  like  the  dusting  of  powder  on  the  hair,  S. 
**  Lord  Allan,  rest  his  saul,  used  to  like  a  pouther" 
ed  guse,  and  said  it  was  Latin  for  a  tass  o'  brandy." 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  29S. 
POUT- WORM,  8.  «  The  grub  ^  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  POUZLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  search  about  with 

uncertainty,  &c.j  Add; 
2.  To  trifle,  Fife.     P(mzlm\  part  adj.    Trifling. 
Allied,  perhaps,  to  Su.G.  pussUa,  continuo  labore 
rem  suam  domesticam  obire ;  Sax.  poael'n^  id» 
S.  Applied  to  one  who  is  airy  and  finical,  Fife. 
4.  Also  to  one  who  makes  a  boast  of  his  wealth, 
especially  as  implying  the  idea  that  he  has  little 
or  no  reason  for  this,  ibid. 
POW,  8.     The  poll,  the  head.]  Add; 

''  Quhair  as  ye  conclud  your  obiectione  be  reasone 
of  the  ambition  and  corrupted  maneris  of  the  toune 
of  Rome,  I  ansuere  to  you  according  to  our  Scottis 
prouerb.  He  sould  haue  ane  hail  powy  quha  callis  his 
nichtbour  neitie  now."  Nicol  Bume,  F.  1 3 1 6. 1 33,  a. 
POW,  s.     4.  The  wharf  or  quay  itself.]  Add; 

**  So  great  is  the  predilection  for  whisky  of  the 
true  highlalnd  flavour,  that — a  cargo  of  peats  from 
Ferintosh  was  discharged  this  week  atCambusPow." 
Caled.  Merc.  Jan.  24,  1824. 
POW  (pron.  pod)^  s»  A  crab,  E.  Loth. ;  synon. 
Parian. 

I  have  been  informed  that  Fr.  poux  has  the  same 
meaning ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  the  word  in  any 
lexicon. 

Pow-TAE,  s.    A  craVs  claw,  E.  Loth. 
To  POW,  V.  a.     To  pluck,  to  puU,  S.l  Add; 
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Cumb.  potven,  pulling,  powt,  pulled ;  GL  Relph. 
Westmorel.  pooin,  pood. 
POWAN,  PoAN,  s.   The  Gwiniad,  Salmo  lava- 

retus,  Linn. 

**  Loch*  Lowmond, — besides  abundance  of  other 
fishes,  hath  a  kind  of  the  owne  named  Powan,  very 
pleasant  to  eate."  Monipennie's  Scots  Chron.  p.  153. 

''  Guiniad — Found  in  Loch-Mabon;  called  in  those 
parts  the  Fendaceaxidjuvangis;  and  in  Loch-Lomond, 
where  it  is  railed  the  Poan."  Lightfoot's  Flora  Scot, 
i.  61. 

''  Besides  a  multitude  of  other  fishes,  it  hath  some 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  very  pleasant  to  eat ;  they  call 
them  Pollacks."  Buchannan's  Hist.  B.  i.  In  the  ori- 
ginal, Pollacas  vocant  Lib.  i.  c.  23. 

Pollack  is  evidently  a  misnomer.  As  the  Gwiniad 
is  the  Pollen  of  Lough- Neagh,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Ir.  name  had  found  its  way  into  the  west  of 
Scotland,  and  originated  that  of  Powan.  V.  Vkndace. 

POW  ART,  1.  A  tadpole,  Roxb.  V.Pow-head. 
S.  The  minute-hand  of  a  clock,  Roxb ;  perhaps 
from  a  supposed  resemblance  in  its  form  or  mo- 
tion to  a  tadpole. 
S.  A  seal,  phocaena,  Fife. 
POWDERBRAND,  s.     A  disease  in  grain. 

"  The  black  ears  in  barley  and  oats,  provindaUy 
termed  powder^brand,  and  which  are  more  frequently 
found  in  American  barley,  than  in  any  other  varie^, 
may  be  prevented,  or  at  any  rate  greatly  checked,  by 
well  washing  the  seed  previous  to  sowing."  £din. 
Even.  Courant,  April  7,  1818. 

Perhaps  q.  fudder^brand,  the  burning  of  light- 
ning.    V.  FUODBR. 

POW-HEAD,  s.     A  tadpole.]  Add; 

O.E.  poUd,  id.  '^  PoUdy  a  young  tode ; — -poiety  the 
blacke  thynge  that  a  tode  cometh  of;  CFr.^  cauesot;" 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  55,  b. 
POWIE,  8.     Expl.  *«  a  young  turkey,''  Roxb. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  merely  corr.  from  Fr.poulely  and 
had  originally  denoted  a  pullet  in  a  general  sense. 
POWLICK,  s.     A  tad-pole,  Perths. 
PO WRIT  (pron.  poorit),  s.     A  tadpole,  Fife ; 

apparently  the  same  with  Powart,  q.  v. 
POWSOWDIE,  *.     Sheep-head  broth.]  Add; 

*'  I  canna  gang  into  the  kitchen  to  direct  any  thing, 
for  he's  hovering  there  making  some  powsowdie  for 
my  Lord,  for  he  doesna  eat  like  other  folk  neither." 
Antiquary,  iii.  117* 

2.  Milk  and  meal  boiled  together.]i^dd;— -any  mix- 
ture of  incongruous  sorts  of  food,  S.,  Gl.  Antiq. 

The  term  seems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage. 

In  haf  an  hour  he'se  get  his  mess 
O'  crowdy-mowdy. 
An' fresh  pomsomdy* 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  24 . 

Taylor  was  a  native  of  Banffs.  V.  his  Poems,  p.  81 . 

To  POWT,  V.  n.   To  make  short  and  as  it  were 

convulsive  motions  with  the  hands  or  feet,  Clyd. 
Powt,  s.   A  short  and  kind  of  convulsive  motion* 

To  express  great  exhaustion,  it  is  sud,  **  He 

couMna  play  powt^  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  ptt/,  pattie,  the  paw  or  foot,  q.  to 
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strike  with  the  foot     C.6.  pmth  signifies  a  thrust^ 

and  pwyth^atv  to  thrust  in. 

POWTE,  s.     The  same  with  Pout,  a  young 

partridge  or  moor-fowl. 

"  The  dousane  of  Porvtes  twelve  pennies ;"  Act 
Pari.  A.  1555,  Agr.  Surv.  Invern.  p.  392. 
To  POWTER,  v.n.    1.  To  do  little  easy  jobs, 

Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  Pouier,  to 
poke.     V,  Pout,  v. 
2,  To  rummage  in  the  dark,  S,A. 

"  There's  no  the  like  o'  him  ony  gate  for  porvter- 
ing  wi'  his  fingers  amang  the  het  peat-ashes,  and 
roasting  eggs."     Waverley,  iii.  236. 

"  Pofvtering,  poUeringj  groping  and  rummaging 
in  the  dark ;"  Gl.  Antiq.     V.  Pout,  Pouter,  t>. 
PRACTAND,  part  ^r. 

— Scho  callit  to  hir  cheir— 
A  peruerst  pardoneir. 
And  practand  palmair. 

Colkelbie  Sonf,  F.  i.  v.  54. 

The  sense  is  uncertain.    Teut  pracht'en  signifies 
superbire.    Perhaps  it  may  be  equivalent  to  £.  prai-* 
ing;  Teut.  praet-eti  fabulari,  nugari,  as  palmers  were 
much  given  to  romance. 
PRACTICK,  PsACTiauE,  €.   Uniform  practice 

in  the  determination  of  causes;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

**  Dispones  to  the  said  coUedge— all  freedoms,  &c. 
that  to  any  frie  coUedge  within  this  realme  be  law  & 
practick  is  known  to  apperteane."  Acts  Cha.  II.  £d. 
1814,  VII.  70. 

''  An  uniform  series  of  decisions  of  the  court  of 
session,  i.  e.  of  their  judgments  on  particular  points, 
either  of  right  or  of  form, — anciently  called  Practics, 
is  by  Mackenzie— -accounted  part  of  our  customary 
law."     Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i.  T.  1.  §  47. 

Fr.  praetique,  "  the  forme,  stile,  course  of  plead- 
ing, or  of  proceeding,  in  the  law ;"  Cotgr. 
PRACTIN6,  part.pr.     Accomplishing. 
^Presumpteouss  in  pryd, 
Practing  noHhing  expert 
In  cunnyng  cumpass  nor  kert. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  97. 

Lat.  peraci'Us,  performed,  fcom  perag'-Ofperag-ere, 

*  PRAISE,  s.    Figuratively  used  as  a  designa- 
tion for  God,  the  object  ot  praise ^  S. 
.  Sume  ran  to  coffers,  and  simie  to  kists. 
But  nought  was  stown  that  cou'd  be  mist ; 
She  dancid  her  lane,  cry'd.  Praise  be  blest ! 
I  have  ludg'd  a  leil  poor  man. 

Gaber-lunzie  Man,  st.  5. 
*'  Praise  be  blest,  God  be  praised.    This  is  a  com- 
mon form  still  in  Scotland  with  such  as,  from  reve- 
rence, decline  to  use  the  sacred  name."    Callender'a 
Anc.  Scott.  Poems,  p.  5. 

The  phrase.  Thanks  to  Praise,  is  used  in  the  same 
sense  in  Skinner's  Poetical  Epistle  to  Burns. 
To  PRAM,  V.  a.   To  press,  to  straiten  for  room, 
ShetL 

Teut.  pram^en  premere,  urgere,  opprimere,  Eilian. 
To  PR  AN,  Paank,  v,a.    1.  To  hurt,  to  wound, 
to  bruise,  Aberd. 

A  menseless  man 
Cam  a'  at  anes  athort  his  hinch 
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A  sowfi^,  and  gart  him  prann 
His  bum  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  I29. 
This  might  seem  the  same  with  Teut.  prang^en 
comprimere,  arctare,  constringere.     Bat  it  is  un- 
doubtedly from  Gael,  pronn-am  to  bruise,  whence 
pronnadh,  a  bruise.     It  is  not  improbable  that  both 
the  Teut.  and  Celt  terms  have  had  a  common  origin^ 
Perhaps  C.B.  breuan-u,  to  bruise,  is  of  the  same  stock. 
S.  Apparently, — ^to  chide,  to  reprehend,  ibid. 
Jean,  we'll  need  to  wear  hame,  I  doub^ 
We'll  baith  be  prann'd  for  biding  out. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p.  34. 
PRANE  HYIR. 

''  xij<£  Scottis  askit  for  the  prane  hyir  havand  thair 
gudis  to  the  schip."     Aberd.  Reg.  4. 1548,  V.  20. 

Probably  corr.  from  Bdg.  praam,  a  flat-bottcwaed 
boat ;  Dan.  pram,  a  bark. 

To  Pbap  one'*s  self  t/p,  to  support  one^s  self  on 

some  ground  of  confidence  or  otlier ;  generally 

applied  to  what  is  frivolous,  S.    Prop^  E. 

^'  O  that's  a  matter  o'^  moonshine  ;  ye  see  he  praps 

kimsel'  up  on  his  station  and  his  degree ;  but  he  was 

a  wise  man  that  said,  '  Pride  goeth  before  a  falL" 

Saxon  and  Gael,  L  77* 

To  PRAT,  V.  n.    To  become  restive,  as  a  horse 
or  ass  that  refuses  to  move,  Roxb. 
Teut.  pratt^en  ferocire,  superbire. 
PRAT,  Peatt,  s.    1.  A  trick,  &c.]  Add; 
To  Take  t/te  Prate,  to  become  restive;  applied  to 
a  horse,  Roxb. 
Nor  did  I  prance,  an'  take  the  prate 

Up  braes,  when  in  a  pinch. 
Nor  on  my  haughs  the  stretcher  sat, 
Gif  I  cou'd  gain'd  an  inch. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  6I. 
Peatfu\  Pretfu\  adf\    Trickish,  full  of  prats, 

Loth.    V.  Peat. 
PRATTIK,  s.     6.  A  trick,  S.]  Add; 
To  Prieve  Prattiks,  to  attempt  to  play  tricks;  as, 
'^  Dinna  prieve  your  prattiks  on  me  ;^  Roxb. 
PRECABLE,  adj.     What  may  be  imposed  in 
the  way  of  taxation. 

— "  As  thai  are  ane  pairt  of  the  bodie  and  mem- 
beris  subiect  to  the  payment  of  taxt,  stent,  watcheing,. 
warding,  and  all  vther  precable  charges,  even  sa  all 
the  commodities  of  the  said  cietie  suld  be  commoun 
to  thaim  all."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 587,  Ed.  1814,  p.  505. 

L.B.  precaria  is  expl.  Questa,  seu  roga,  tributum^ 
quod  exigitur  quasi  deprecando,  ut  habet  Lex  Longo^ 
bard.  Precare,  precariam  vel  questam  imponere ; 
Du  Cange. 

PRECARIE,  s.  Indulgence  ;  an  old  law  tenn^ 
"  Ane  tenent  beand  wamit  be  his  master  at  Whit- 
sounday  to  flit  and  remove,  and  thairefter  thoillit  or 
sufferit  be  tolerance  and  precarie  of  his.  master  to  sit 
still  and  remane  to  ane  certane  day,  may  lauchfidlio 
be  put  forth, — the  said  time  of  tolerance  beand  by-^ 
past."     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  458. 

The  Lat.  adv.  precaria,  from  which  this  is  evi-. 

dently  formed,  occurs  in  p.  460.     ^'  He  quha  is  in 

possessioun  of  ony  landls  precario,  or  be  tolerance  of 

ony  utherpersoun  havand  richt  and  titill  thairto,"  &c« 

L.B.  precaria  was  the  designation  of  those  tributes 
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which  were  originally  given  under  the  name  of  bene' 
vokHces,  although  aft^rwarda^  from  immemorial  cus- 
tom, viewed  as  obligatory,  and  therefore  exacted  by 
authority.  They  are  supposed  to  have  received  their 
name  from  being  solicited  or  prayed  for.  The  term, 
in  like  manner,  denotes  indulgence  given  in  conse- 
quence  of  solicitation.  V.  Precable. 
PRECEPTORIE,  s.  A  body  of  knights  pro- 
fessedly devoted  to  the  cause  of  reli^on,  a  com- 
mandery. 

''  It  is  fund — ^that  the  richt  of  superioritie  off  all 
lands,  &c. — perteining  to  quhatsumever  abbacies, 
pryories,  pryoressis,  preceptorif*— pertenis  to  his  Ma^ 
jestie."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed,  1814,  vol.  V.  l64. 

— -*''  Wnder  the  samyne  actes  ar  comprehendit  all 
templelands  perteining  to  the  preceptorie  of  Tor- 
phichen."     Ibid.  l65« 

L.B.  praeceptariae,  praedia  Praeceptoribus  assig- 
nata;  Connnanderies.  Praeceptores,  the  commanders 
of  the  bouses  which  the  knights  of  St.  John  and  the 
Templars  possessed  in  the  provinces.  Du  Cange 
thinks  that  they  were  thus  denominated,  as  being  the 
great  priors  of  each  province,  to  whom  the  supreme 
authority,  in  their  several  districts,  belonged.  For 
L.B.  praeceplor  is  rendered,  Dominus,  princeps,  su- 
preraus  magistratus. 
To  PREE,  V.  a.     To  taste;    as,  "  Pree  my 

sneesbin,'*  taste  my  snuff,  S.     V.  Peie. 
To  PREEK,  V.  n.     To  be  spruce,  to  crest ;  as, 
"  A  bit  preeMn  bodie,''  one  attached  to  dress, 
and  at  the  same  time  self-conceited  and  pre- 
sumptuous, Teviotd. ;  from  a  common  ongin 
with  E.  to  Prick  J  to  dress  one''s  self. 
Belg*  prijck-en,  synon.  with  pronck^en  dare  se  spec- 
tandum,  Kilian ;  pryk^en,  "to  make  a  proud  shew/' 
Sewel.     V.  Phink,  «. 

PREEK,  s.     Impatient  eagerness  to  aecomplish 
any  thing,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
As  in  this  district  t  short  is  often  pron.  as  ee,  it 
may  bemerelyiE.pWcAr;  or  from  A,S.  prica,  Ish  prik, 
stimulus,  as  we  speak  of  the  spur  of  the  occasion. 
PREES,  8.     Crowd,  press,  Roxb. 
To  PREE  VE9  V.  n.    To  stop  at  any  place  at  sea, 
in  order  tomake  trial  for  nsh,  Orkn. 
Evidently  the  v.  Preif  used  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
To  PREF,  V,  a.     To  prove. 

— '^  Assignis  to  him  the  v  day  of  Maij  nixt  to  cum 
"^to  pref  itie  avale  of  the  saidis  malez  &  proffitis," 
&c.    Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  126. 

''  He— sail  content  &  pay  to  thaim  the  costis  & 
scathis  that  he  may  prefhe  has  sustenit,"  &c.  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  98,  eipass.  V.  Prbif,  v. 

Preue  is  the  O.E.  form,  in  different  senses.  *'  Preuyn 
or  prouen.    Probo.    Preuyn  or  assayen.    Exaroino." 
Prompt.  Parv. 
Pbef,  Preif,  s.   A  proof,  a  legal  probation. 

— '^  That  he  tak  the  pr^  before  him  &  warne  the 
partys  tharof.*'    Act  Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  127- 

The  pronunciation,  preif,  is  still  retained  in  Aberd. 
and  other  northern  counties. 

— "  Ordinis  that  lettrez  be  writtin  to  the  said 
Wilyam  to  tak  the  said  preif  before  him,  8c  set  a  day 
tharto,  and  warne  the  partiis  tharof."     Act  Audit* 

A.  1494,  p.  192. 
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•  To  PREFACE,  v.  n.     This  v,  has  been  used 

in  a  peculiar  sense  in  S.,  to  denote  the  mode  in 

whicn  ministers  began  divine  service,  by  giving 

a  short  practical  paraphrase  of  those  verses  of 

the  Psalm  which  were  to  be  sung  before  prayer. 

**  He  had — a  singular  gift  of  prefacing,  which  was 
always  practised  in  that  day,  for  the  tuning  and  tem- 
pering of  the  minds  and  spirits  of  people  for  duties 
through  the  day."     Walker's  Passages,  p.  150. 

As  this  plan  was  very  popular,  it  is  still  continued 
in  some  country  places. 
PREYNE,  &c.  *.     A  pin  made  of  wire.!  Add; 

It  is  a  singular  superstition,  which  prevails  in  the 
north  of  S.  at  least,  that  all  the  pins,  which  have  been 
used  in  dressing  a  bride  on  her  marriage  day,  must 
be  thrown  away ;  as  it  would  be  deemed  unlucky, 
were  any  of  them  applied  to  any  other  use. 
To  Prein,  Prene,  Prin,  v.  a.    To  pin.]  Add; 

"  The  wig  being  put  in  order,  I  carried  it  to  the 
bed-room,  and — prinned  it  to  the  bed  curtains."  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  299- 

Prein  or  Preen  expresses  the  pronunciation  of  the 
word  better  than  Prin. 

Isl.  prion-a  connecter e,  consuere;  G.  Andr.  p.  igs. 
pRETN-coD,  s.    A  pin-cushion,  S. 

This  is  one  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  the  royal 
treasury,  A.  1578. 

''  Ane  preincod  of  blew  and  yallow  velvot." — *' Ane 
litlepreincocf  of  crammosie  satinebroderitwith  gold." 
Inventories,  p.  289' 

The  Widow  Broddy  by  the  slap, 
Wha  sold  the  tartan  preen-cods. 
By  whisky  maul'd,  lay  but  her  cap. 
Her  head  upon  a  green  sod. 
Right  sick,  that  day. 

Davidsan's  Seasons,  &c.  p.  78. 
Prein-head,  9.     The  head  of  a  pin,  S. 

"  No  worth  a  prein-head,"  a  phrase  commonly 
used  to  intimate  that  the  thing  spoken  of  is  of  no 
value  whatsoever,  S. 

PREJINK,  adj.     Trim,  finically  tricked  out, 

Ayrs. ;  a  variety  of  Perjink, 

"  Mrs.  Fenton, — seeing  the  exposure  that  prejink 
Miss  Peggy  had  made  of  herself, — ^laughed  for  some 
time  as  if  she  was  by  herself."  The  Provost,  p.  203. 
Prejinctly,  adv.  With  minute  exactness,  Ayrs. 

"  The  next  I  spoke  to  was  a  young  genteel  man, 
with  a  most  methodical  gravat,  prefinctly  tied."  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  180. 
Prejinkitie,*.  Minute  nicety  or  accuracy,  Ayrs. 

"  I  dinna  weel  understand — how  to  correc  the 
press,  and  to  put  in  the  points,  wi'  the  lave  o'  the 
wee  prefinkities"  Sir  A.  Wylie,  i.  285.  V.  Perjink. 
To  PREIS,  V.  n.  This  has  been  expl.  to  attempt; 

but  it  seems  to  claim  a  stronger  sense,  to  exert 

one^s  self  strenuously. 

''  What  dexterity  in  preaching,  bcddness  in  re- 
proving, if  I  should  preis  to  set  out,  it  were  as  one 
who  would  light  a  candle  to  let  men  see  the  sun." 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox,  ii.  238. 

It  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  to  press.  O.E. 
preese  is  used  in  the  sense  of  press,     *'  Preese  or 
throng.     Pressura."     Prompt  Parv. 
To  PREK,  Pryk,  v.  n.    To  gallop.]  Addi 
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Hence  the  name  pricker,  applied^  both  by  S.  and 
£.  writers,  to  a  light  horseman,  from  his  galloping 
across  the  country. » It  seems  especially  to  have  de- 
noted those  employed  as  skirmishing  parties.  Thus, 
in  the  account  of  Hertfordes  Expedicion  in  Scoilande, 
it  is  said : 

"  This  daye,  in  our  marchynge,  dyuers  of  theyr 
prickers,  by  reason  of  the  saide  myste,  gaue  vs  alarme, 
and  came  so  far  within  our  array,  that  they  vnhorsed 
one  betwene  the  vanwarde  and  the  battayll,  beynge 
within  two  hundreth  fote  of  the  Lorde  Lieutenaunt." 
Daly  ell's  Fragments,  p.  10. 

Elsewhere  the  s.  and  v.  appear  in  their  natural 
connexion. 

"  Commaunding  them  they  shoulde  defende  the 
house  &  tary  within  (as  they  coulde  not  get  out)  till 
his  retorne,  whiche  should  be  on  the  morow,  with 
municion  &  relief,  he  with  his  prikkers  prikt  quite 
his  ways."    Somerset's  Expedicion,  Dalyell,  p.  35. 

"  The  habits  of  the  borderers  fitted  them  particu- 
larly to  distinguish  themselves  as  light  cavalry;  and 
hence  the  name  o£  prickers  and  hohylers,  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  them."  Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  In- 
trod.  Ixxx. 

Phillips  expl.  Pricker  rs  if  the  term  had  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  chace :   "  A  term  in  hunting,  for  a 
huntsman  on  horseback." 
PREKAT,  *.    "  xij  prekattis  of  wax  ^  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16. 

This  is  certainly  the  same  with  O.l^.prykel.  ^'Pry- 
ket  of  a  candell  weyke.  Faga."  Prompt.  Parv.  But 
good  old  Fraunces's  Latin  is  often  as  obscure  as  his 
English.  Faga  1  have  found  no  where  else. 
To  PREMIT,  V.  a.  To  premise,  to  remark  be- 
fore something  else  ;  Lat.  praemitt-ere, 

*'  He  doth,  in  this  and  the  next  verse,  premit  a 
general  doctrine  thereunto,  in  borrowed  tearmes, 
consisting  of  two  branches,"  &c.     Hutcheson  on 
John,  p.  299. 
Prent-buke,  8,     A  book  in  print,  S. 

"  She  minds  naething  of  what  passes  the  day— 
but  set  her  on  auld  tales  and  she  can  speak  like  a 
prent  huke,"    Antiquary,  ii.  287. 
PRENTICE,  PuENTEiss,  s.   An  apprentice,  S* 

''  And  gif  thay  depart,  or  be  takin  or  entysed  from 
the  maister  or  maistres  seruice,  the  maister  or  mais- 
tres  to  haue  the  lyke  actioun  and  remedy  as  for 
thair  feit  seruand  and  prenieiss"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 574, 
Ed:  1814,  p;  88. 
To  PRESCRYVE,  Peesceiue,  v.  n.     1.  To 

prescribe.;  applied  to  property  when  lost  by 

the  lapse  of  time ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

''  Redemptioun  of  comprysit  landis  hes  ane  uther 
nature  nor  landis  under  reversioun^  be  ressoun  that 
comprysit  landis  expiris  and  prescryvis  sevin  yeiris 
being  bypast ;  bot  landis  annalyeit  under  reversioun 
prescryvis  nevir."  A.  1540.  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  147. 
%  Used  in  reference  to  legal  deeds  which  lose 

their  force  in  consequence  of  not  being  followed 

up  in  due  time. 

— '^  In  tyme  to  cum  all  obligaciounis  maid  or  to 
be  maide,  that  beis  nocht  folowyt  within  xi  yeris  sail 
prescrive  and  be  of  na  awaill."  Pari.  Jai  III.  A.l  474, 
Ed.  1314,  p.  107. 
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PRET,^.  A  trick,  S.;  same  with  Prat^Pratt^  q.r* 
"  It  wald  be  cruel  to  the  pure  cheilds  quha  write 
plays,  an'  siclike  trashtrie,  for  the  fowk  in  Lonnon 
to  detect  an'  expose  the  bits  o'  prets,  by  quhilk  they 
inveigle  the  public  to  buy  their  beuks."  The  Scots- 
man, published  in  Paisley,  A.  1812,  p.  29* 
Peetfu',  adj,     V.  Peatfd\ 

*  To  PRETEND,  v.  a. 

*'Both  thir  acts — were  haAt\[y  pretended,  dispersed, 
and  spread  with  all  diligence,  to  the  haill  ministers 
and  parish  churches  within  the  kingdom."  Spalding, 
•ii.  112. 
PRETENSE,  s.     Desigti,  intention. 

"  All  thys  by  my  pretense  I  half  writtin,  not  be* 
lievand  bot  ye  wald  haif  biddin  at  the  jugement  of 
the  auncient  Doctouris."  Crosraguell's  Compend. 
Tract.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  198. 

Fr.  pretendre  not  only  signifies  to  pretend,  but 
also  to  mean,  to  intend;  prelente,  a  purpose.  ''More 
than  I  intended;"  Marg. 

To  PRETEX,  V.  a.    To  frame,  to  devise;  Lat. 

praetex^re, 

"  Thairfor  keip  your  promes,  andpre/ej?  na  ioukrie 
be  my  Lorde  of  Cassillis  writing."  Ressoning  betuix 
Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  6.  iii.  b. 

PRETTY,  adj.  1.  Small  in  size,  S.B.]  Add; 
It  has  been  used  in  this  sense  in  O.E.  ''  But  a 
pretye  deale ;  Qung  bien  pen."  Palsgr.  F.  449,  «•  ''A 
preaty  start  ago ;  Vne  petite  espace  de  temps.  Apreaty 
whyle  a  go:  Vng  peu  de  temps  passe."  Ibid.  F.  452, 
b.  '' Prfl/ye  lyttle  one ;  Paruulus;"  Huloet.  "Paruu- 
lus, — veraie  littell,  small,  preatie ;"  Biblioth.  Elyot. 

3.  Polite.]  Jdd; 

in  this  sense  it  is  said  of  Capt.  Forbes,  nicknamed 
Kaird ;  "  He  was  a, pretty  soldier ;"  Spalding,  i.  24S. 

4.  Handsome,  well-made ;  as  applied  to  soldiers, 
nearly  equivalent  to  able-bodied. 

"  The  laird  was  not  at  home,  but  his  lady  with 
some  pretty  men  was  within  the  house,  which  was 
furnished  with  ammunition,"  &c.     l6id.  i.  220. 

"  He  even  mentioned  the  exact  number  of  recruits 
who  had  joined  Waverley's  troop  from  his  uncle's 
estate,  and  observed  they  were  pretty  men,  meaning 
not  handsome,  but  stout  warlike  fellows."  Waver* 
ley,  i.  258. 
6,  Brave,  intrepid. 

— **  Probably  he  had  been  torn  in  pieces  if  it  had 
not  been  that  the  said  Francis,  with  the  help  of  two 
pretty  men  that  attended  him,  rescued  him  out  of 
their  barbarous  hands."   Guthry's  Mem.  p.  28. 

*'  We  are  three  to  three,'  said  the  lesser  Highlander, 
glancing  his  eyes  at  our  party,  *if  yebeprd(y  men, 
draw,'  and,  unsheathing  his  broadsword,  he  advanced 
on  me."    Rob  Roy,  iii.  21. 

6.  Possessing  mental,  as  well  as  corporeal  accom- 
plishments. 

'^  Mr.  Strachan  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  pretty  man 
both  in  parts  and  in  body,  and  undervalued  idl  the 
Cants."    Orem's  Chanonry,  Aberd.  p.  178- 

PRETTIKIN,  s.     A  feat ;  also  a  trick,  Shetl. 
Isl.  pretta  deceptio,  prett-r  dolus  malus,  G.  Andr« 
Prett^a,  falle're,  Haldorson.     This  word  may  justly 
be  viewed  as  a  diminutive  from  PraUik,  q.  v. 
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Previs,  €.pl.     Literally,  proofs;  used  to  denote 

witnesses. 

— "  Becauss  the  said  Bernard  allegiit  it  wespait, 
Silns previs  wald  nocht  compere  to  pref  the  sammyn^ 
the  lordes — assignis  to  the  said  Bernard  the  ix  day 
of  October — to  summond  his  w'Unes"  &c.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1494,  p.  S2S. 
PREVE.     Inprcvcy  in  private,  privily.     V.  A 

Pkrthe,  Apebtk. 
PRY,  s.     Refuse,  small  trash  ;   as  the  pry  of 

onions,  of  potatoes,  &c.  those  that  are  so  small 

as  to  be  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  gathering, 

or  almost  unfit  for  use,  Fife. 

Belg.  pry  signifies  carrion.  But  perhaps  the  term 
has  rather  been  introduced  from  Holland,  by  some 
gardener;  especially  as  it  seems  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, applied  to  culinary  stuffs.  For  Belg.  prey 
denotes  a  chibol  or  small  onion ;  Sewel. 

PRY,  s. 

"  The  most  common  of  all,  especially  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  country,  are  different  species  of  Carex, 
here  called  pry,  and  by  Ainsworth  interpreted  sheer- 
grass."   Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  108. 

PRICK,  *.     A  wooden  skewer.]  Add; 

Pudding^prick  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  A.Bor. 
"  He  hath  thwitten  a  mill-post  into  ti  pudding-prick, 
Prov-"  Grose. 
2.  A  wooden  bodkin  or  pin  for  fastening  one's 

clothes,  S. 

*'  It's  a  bare  moor  that  you'll  go  o'er  and  no  get 
[a]  prick  to  your  blanket ;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  Spoken 
of  getting,  scraping  fellows,  who  will  be  making 
something  of  every  thing."   Kelly,  p.  1 84. 
S.  An  iron  spike.     V.  Prick-measuke. 

Of  Morton  it  is  said ;  "  He  was  condemned  to  be 
headed, — and  that  head  that  was  so  witty  in  worldly 
affairs— *to  be  set  on  a  prick  on  the  highest  stone  of 
the  gavell  of  the  tolbooth,  that  is  towards  the  pub- 
lic street."  Melvill's  MS.  p.  79- 
To  PRICK,  V.  n.     To  run  as  cattle  do  in  a  hot 

day,  Meams. 
PRICKERS,  ^.;?i     LighuhorsemenJ  Jdd; 

O.E.  "  Prekar  of  hors.  Cursitator. — Prikynge  of 
hors.  Cursitacio."    Prompt  Parv.     V.  Prek^  v, 

PRICKIE  AND  JOCKIE,  a  childish  game, 
played  with  pins,  and  similar  to  Odds  or 
EvenSj  Teviotd.  Prickie  denotes  the  point, 
and  Jockie  the  head  of  the  pin. 

PRICKLY  TANG,  Fucus  serratus,  Linn.,  S. 

PRICKMALEERIE,  a^.     Stiff  and  precise, 

Ayrs. 

"  It  would  hae  been  mair  to  the  purpose  had  ye 
been  kiming  drogs  with  the  pjistle  and  mortar  in 
your  ain  shop,  than  gallanting — with  an  auldpnc^- 
tnaleerie  Dowager,  to  pick  holes  in  the  coats  o'  your 
neighbours."   Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  13. 

Perhaps  from  the  £.  phrase  to  prick  up  the  ears, 
the  /  being  inserted  euphoniae  causa, 

PRICK  MEASURE,   the  measure  used  for 
grain,  according  to  act  of  parliament. 
*'  Notwithstanding  that  thay  ar  chargit  to  ressave 

tf^  prick  measure,  conforme  to  the  act  of  parliament^ 
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yet  they  will  make  na  vse  of  the  samen."     Acts  Cha. 
I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  425. 

This  refers  to  the  terms  of  a  former  act  concern- 
ing the  Jirlat. 

"  That  the  mouth  be  reyngit  about  with  a  circle 
of  girth  of.  ime  in  with  and  outwith ;  haveing  a  croce 
irne  bar  passing  ovir  fra  the  ane  syd  to  the  wther, 
thrie  squarit,  ane  edge  doun  and  a  plane  syde  vp, 
quhilk  sail  gang  rewU  richt  with  the  edge  of  the  fir- 
lot  ; — and  that  thair  be  a  prik  of  irne,  ane  inche  in 
roundnes,  with  a  schulder  under  and  abone,  ryssing 
upricht  out  of  the  centric  or  middis  of  the  bottom 
of  the  firlot,  and  passing  throw  the  middis  of  the 
said  ovir  corss  bar,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  Ed.  1814, 
III.  522.  V.  Prick,  j.,  sense  3. 
Pkick-me-dainty,  Pkick-my-daixty,  adf.  Fi- 
nical in  language  or  manner,  S. 

"  Bailie  Pirlet,  who  was  naturally  a  gabby  pricks 
me-dainiy  bodie,  enlarged  at  great  length,  with  all 
his  well  dockit  words,  as  if  they  were  on  chandler's 
pins."     The  Provost,  p.  235. 

"  Nane  of  your  deil's  play -books  for  me/  said  she; 
'  it's  an  ill  world  since  sic  prick-my-dainiy  doings 
came  in  fashion."    St.  Ronan,  i.  274. 
PRIDEFOW,PRYDFUtL,PEii)Eru'a4/.  Proud, 

q.  full  of  pride^  S.l  Add ; 

The  prydfutt  luicing  of  myne  eine, 
Let  not  bee  rutit  in  my  hert. 

Poems  of  ike  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  70. 

**  I  wes  almaist  astoneist  at  thair  proud  presump- 
tioun  in  sa  hiech  an  interprise,  and  in  sa  prydefut 
and  arrogant  procedingis,  that  sa  obscuir  men  durst 
presume  to  medle  thame  aganis  all  auctoritie."  N. 
Winyet's  Fourscoir  Thre  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  219* 

^<  I  hae  been  sae  lang  accustomed  to  the  Scots, 
that  fouk  wad  think  me  pridefu*  gin  I  waur  to  be- 
gin the  English."     Glenfergus,  i.  3S8. 
PsiDEFULLY,  odv.     Very  proudly,  with  great 

pride,  S. 

"  The  town  thought  evil  of  Haddo's  behaviour, 
to  ride  so  pridefuUy  about  the  cross,  after  hurting  of 
their  baillie,  and  his  brother.*^     Spalding,  ii.  89- 
Pridkfulnkss,  Pridefowkess,  s.    a  great  de- 

gree  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  S« 

"  The  king,  hearing  of  this  pridefulness,  caused 
the  earl  of  Orkney-^to  pasain  Galloway  and  Clydes- 
dale, and  gather  up  all  the  rents  in  these  parts  to 
the  king's  profits,"  &c.  Pitscottie,  Ed.  17^8,  p.  34. 
Proudness,  Ed.  1814. 

To  PRIE,  V.  a.     To  taste,  S.     V.  Preif,  v. 
To  Prie  one'^s  mou\  to  take  a  kiss,  S. 

He  took  afT  his  bonnet,  and  spat  in  his  chow. 
He  dighted  his  gab,  and  he  prie'd  her  mou\ 
MuirJand  WilUe,  Herd's  Coll.  ii.  75. 
It  is  said  that  a  lady  of  great  humour  completely  ^' 
no.n-plussed  an  English  gentleman,  who  boasted  his 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  Scottish  language,  by 
an  invitation,  his  apparent  disregard  to  which  must 
have  subjected  him  to  severe  ridicule  afterwards. 
Assured  of  her  safety,  even  in  a  large  company,  from 
the  gentleman's  ignorance,  she  said  to  him,  "  Canty 
callan,  cum  prie  my  mou'."     Little  did  he  imaging 
that  the  lady  invited  him  to  salute  her. 
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PRIEST.     To  he  one's  priest,  to  kill  him.]  Add ; 
— Syne  claught  the  fellow  by  the  breast^ 

An'  wi'  an  awfu*  shak. 
Swore  he  wad  shortly  he  his  priest, 
An'  threw  him  on  his  back 
Fu'  flat,  that  night. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  135. 
PRIEST,  s.     A  great  priest^  a  strong  but  inef- 
fectual inclination  to  go  to  stool,  a  tenesmus, 

Roxb. ;  in  other  counties  a  praiss. 
Perhaps  from  Fr.  press-er,  to  press,  to  strain. 
PRIEST-CAT,  PREEST-CAT,  s.  "An  ingleside 

game,''  Gall. 

"  A  piece  of  stick  is  made  red  in  the  fire ;  one 
hands  it  to  another,  saying, 

'  About  wi*  that,  about  wi'  that. 
Keep  alive  Xhe  preesl-cat' 

"  Then  round  is  handed  the  stick,  and  whomso- 
ever's  hand  it  goes  out  in,  that  [^person]  is  in  a  tvad, 
and  must  kiss  the  crook,  the  cleps,  and  what  not,  ere 
he  gets  out  of  it.  Anciently,  when  the  priest's  col  de- 
parted this  life,  wailing  began  on  fin]  the  country- 
side, as  it  was  thought  it  became  some  supernatural 
being,  a  witch,  perhaps,  of  hideous  form;  so  to  keep 
it  alive  was  a  great  matter."  Gall.  EncycL 
*  PRIESTCRAFT,  s.    The  clerical  profession, 

equivalent  to  priesthood. 

"  That  all  men  of  the  saides  craftes  do  and  fulfill 
their  auld  consuetude  and  wse  to  the  wpholde  of  de- 
vyne  service  at  the  said  alter  ouklie  and  daylie,  and 
to  the  priestcraft  at  the  alter  as  efieirs.'*  Seill  of 
Caus,  Edin.  2  May  1483,  MS- 
PRIEST-DRIDDER,  s.      The   «   dread  of 

priests  f '  GalK  Encycl. 
PRIE  VIN\  8,    A  tasting,  S. ;  q.  putting  a  thing 

to  the  proof.     V.  Preif,  v. 
To  PRIG,  V.  n.     To  haggle.]  Add; 

This  would  seem  nearly  allied  to  Sw.  praeg^a  en, 
to  extort  upon  a  person ;  Wideg.  It  is  by  no  kneans 
improbable  that  0.£.  prokk  is  originally  the  same. 
"  Prokken  or  stifly  asken.  Procor/'  Prompt.  Parv. 
Prigger,  s.  a  haggler  in  making  a  bargain,  S% 
PRIGGA  TROUT,  the  Banstickle,  Shetl. 

«  Gasterosteud  Aculeatus  (Linn.  Syst),  Prigga 
Trout,  Bansticle."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  312. 

Perhaps  q.  the  prickly  trout;  from  Isl.  prik  stimu- 
lus, prik'-a  pungere. 
PRIGMEDAINTY,  s.  The  same  with  Prick- 

MEDAINTY. 

PRIGNICKITIE,  ad;.     The  same  with  Per- 

NiCKiTiE,  Teviotdale. 
PRIMAR,  s.    1.  A  designation  formerly  given 

to  the  Provost  of  a  college,  S.;  synon.  JPrifi' 

cipal. 

"  All  these  pageants,  with  the  speeches,  were  de* 
vised  and  composed  by  Mr.  John  Adamson,  Primar, 
Mr.  William  Drummond  of  Hauthomdean,"  &c. 
Craufurd's  Hist  Univ.  Edin.  p.  123. 

*'  Mr.  John  Adamson,  Principal,  had  alloted  to 
him  180  merks  a-year  for  the  charges  of  a  servant, 
and  for  buying  of  coals,  to  give  dry  air  for  preser- 
vation of  the  volumes."     Ibid.  p.  110. 

As  the  Provost  of  this  University  was  for  many 
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years  first  professor  of  theology,  it  is  believed  thai 
he  was  called  Primar  for  this  reason. 

*'  In  it  there  is  a  Primar  or  Principal,  a  t^ofessor 
of  Theology,  a  Professor  of  the  Civil  Law,"  &c.  Sle* 
aer's  Theatrum  Scotiae,  p.  22.  Ed.  1718.' 

*'  In  presence  of  the  Provest,  Baillies  and  Coun- 
cell  of  the  Brugh  of  Aberdeine,  compeired  Mr.  Pa- 
trick Dune,  Doctor  of  Physick  and  Primar  of  the 
New  Colledge  within  the  said  Brugh,  and  declared 
that  he  had  lately  conqueist  the  lands  of  Ferricbill." 
Mortific.  by  Dr.  Dune. 

Dr.  Dune  is  called  "  Principal  of  the  New  Col- 
ledge Aberdeine."     Ibid. 
2.  It  occurs,  in  one  instance,  as  denoting  a  person 

who  was  merely  a  professor. 

Mr.  Patrick  Sands  is  denominated  "  Primar  of  the 
Philosophy  Colledge."  Crauf.  p.  91.  This,  however, 
is  obviously  a  deviation  from  the  usual  phraseology. 
Primabiat,  s.    The  principality  in  a  university. 

'*  The  citie-council,  &c.  unanimouslie  set  their 
eyes  upon  Mr.  John  Adamson,  minister  at  Libbei'- 
ton,  to  succeed  to  Mr.  Robert  Boyd  in  the  Primar^ 
iat"     Craufurd,  ut  sup.  p.  97- 
PRIMAN AIRE,  a.     Apparently  a  corf,  of  the 

legal  term  premunire^  Roxb. 

For  sylphs  that  haunt  the  bogs  and  meadows. 
That  far  frae  primanaire  wad  lead  us. 
They  warn'd  us  a',  and  bad  us  fear. 
If  ever  Frenchmen  do  come  here. 

The  Twa  Frogs-,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  48. 
•  To  PRIME,  i;.  a.    1.  To  take  a  large  dose  of 

intoxicating  liquor ;   as,  *^  Thu  lads  are  weel 

prim'd,'^  S. 

''  Pryme,  to  fill  or  stuff;"  Gl.  Picken.    But  I  have 
never  heard  the  term  used  in  regard  to  solids. 
2.  It  is  transferred  to  the  feelings  or  affections ; 

as,  "  I  sent  him  aff  weel  prinCd  wi^  passion,'*  S. 

These  must  be  viewed  as  oblique  uses  of  the  £.  v. 
signifying  ''  to  put  powder  in  the  pan  of  a  gun/'  or 
"  to  serve  for  the  charge  of  a  gun." 
PRYMEGILT,  Pryngilt,  ^.   A  term  used  to 

denote  a  tax  paid  for  the  privilege  of  entering 

a  harbour. 

*'  Grantit— the  iixdraucht  thairof,  and  prymegilt 
of  all  ships  coming  to  the  said  poH.**  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  93. 

*^  Togidder  with  the  chartour  grantit  to  the  saidis 
provest  &c.  of  Edinburgh  of  the  lurisdictioun  of  the 
poirt  and  harberie  of  Leithe,  with  the  libertie  of  the 
prymgUt  to  be  vplifted  for  sustentatioun  of  the  pure 
and  decayit  marineris  within  the  said  toun  of  Leith,*^ 
&c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  668*  The  term 
occurs  four  times  in  this  act ;  still  with  the  same  or- 
thography. 

^"  With  power  to— -vptak  the  tollis,  custoAieis, 
pryngiU,  averene,  entreis  silver,  gadgeing  silver/' 
&c.     Ibid.  p.  627. 

Pryngilt  must  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  ab  «r- 
rat.  of  some  transcriber.   Prymegilt  is  probably  firom 
Teut.  priem  or  S.  prime,  and  gili,  as  being  the  money 
or  duty  first  payable  on  entering  a  harbour. 
To  PRIMP,  V.  a.    To  deck  one's  self  in  a  stiff, 

and  affected  manner. 
Peimpit,  part  pa.  1.  Sti£9y  dressed^  &c.]  Add ; 
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-Nae  ill  he  limjied ; 
Just  i'  the  newest  fashion  pfimped, 
Wi'  powder'd  crown. 

tV.  BeaUi^s  Tales,  p.  10. 
S.  Full  of  affectation,  S. 

The  tanner  was  a  primpU  bit^ 

As  flimsy  as  a  feather ; 
He  thought  it  best  to  try  a  hit^ 

Ere  a'  the  thrang  shou'd  gather. 
Christmas  Sa'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  124. 
Expl.  in  Gloss.  '^  delicate,  nice." 
To  Primp,  v,  n.    To  assume  prudish  or  self-im* 
portant  airs,  Buchan. 
Young  primpin  Jean,  wi'  cuttie  speen. 
Sings  dum'  to  bake  the  bannocks.-— 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  72.  V.  By-shot. 
♦  PRINCIPAL,  adj\  Prime,  excellent,  Aberd. 
PRINCIPAL,  s.  The  Provost  of  a  college,  S. 
Primar  was  formerly  synon. 
*'  Payand  yeirlie,  for  the  teynd  sheaves  of  the 
saids  lands,  to  the  Principal,  Subprincipal,  Masters 
and  Members  of  the  Kinges  CoUedge  of  Old  Aber* 
deine,  the  soame  of  fiftie  merks  money  foresaid  at 
the  termes  of  payment  used  and  wont  allenarlie." 
Mortific.  by  Dr.  Dune. 

It  does  not  appear  that  die  term  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  £.   V.  Primar. 

ToPRINK,PiiiNCK,r.a.Todeck,toprick,S.]-4d4- 
She  princked  hersell  and  prin'd  hersell, 

By  the  ae  light  of  the  moon. 
And  she's  away  to  Carterhaugh 
To  speak  wi'  young  Tamlane. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  249» 
Ta  PRINKLE,  v.  n.]  Add ; 

My  blude  ran  prinklin'  through  my  veins. 

My  hair  began  to  steer  O^ 
My  heart  play'd  deep  against  my  breast. 
As  I  beheld  my  dear  O. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  200» 
''  Are  ye  an  angel  o'  lights'  said  she,  in  a  soft  tre* 
mulous  voice, '  that  ye  gar  my  heart  prtn^le  sae  wi'  a 
joy  that  it  never  thought  again  to  taste."    Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  270. 

Prinkling,  s.  a  tingling  or  thrilling  sensation,  S. 
*'  There  was-— a  kindo'  kittling,  a  sort  o'prinkUng 
in  my  blood  like,  that  I  fand  wadna  be  cured  but  by 
the  slap  o'  a  sword,  or  the  point  o'  a  spear."  Perils 
of  Man,  ii.  234. 

''  I  fand  the  very  hairs  o'  my  head  begin  to  creep, 
and  a  prinklin  through  a'  my  veins  and  skin  like 
needles  and  preens."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  SQ^ 
V.  the  V, 
PRIORIE,  s.     Precedence,  priority. 

'^  The  kingis  maiestie,— anent  the  priorie  in  places 
and  voting,  ffbr  removeing  of  all  sic  occastonis  of  con- 
troverseis  and  eelesiis  helrefter^  hes  gevin  and  grantit 
commissioun,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  246. 
PRYORESSE,  Priorissis,  s.    A  nunnery. 

''  It  is  fund— Uiat  the  richt  of  superioritie  of  all 
lands— perteining  to  quhatsumever  abbacies,  pry- 
ories,  pryoressis,  &c.  perteinis  to  his  Majestie."  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  l64. 

''  There  is  a  curious  document  with  relation  to  diese 
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[[abbesses  and  prioresses^,  after  the  death  of  Dame 

Christiane  Ballenden  prioress  of  the  priorissie  of  the 

Senis  besyde  the  burrowmore  of Edin'."  Dr.  M'Crie's 

Life  of  Melville,  i.  150,  N; 

As  pryoressis  are  here  distinguished  from  pryories, 

the  term  seems  borrowed  from  L.B.  priorissa,  she 

who  presides  over  nuns.  Prioria,  however,  denotes  a 

monastery — Prioria  nigrorum  monachorum  in  Mas- 

silia.     Chron.  A.  1129. 

To  PRISE,  Prize  up^  v.  a.  To  force  a  lock 
open,  by  means  of  some  iron  instrument  pushed 
in  between  the  bolt  and  the  socket,  or  used  as  a 
lever,  S. ;  apparently  from  the  act  oppressing. 

Prise,  Prize^  s.     A  lever,  S.    ^ 

PRYSAR,  s.  An  appraiser,  or  prizerof  goods,S. 
"Sworne  Pry  saris  ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
O.E.  **  Prysar  or  settar  of  price  in  a  market,  or 

other  lyke.  Metaxarius.  Licitator.Taxator."  Prompt. 

Parv. 

PRISONERS,  *.  pi     To  play  at  Prisoners,  a 
game  common  among  young  people  in  S.  V.  Bar. 
PRIVIE,  s.     The  pnvet,  an  herb. 

*'  Ligustrum^  privie"    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  19. 
PRIZATION,  s.    Valuation,  Aberd. 
To  PROCESS,  V,  a.    To  proceed  agunst  one  in 
a  legal  manner,  S.l  Jdd; 
-^''  They  ordained  his  minister  to  procef.v  and  ex« 
communicate  him,  in  case  of  disobedience."    Spald- 
ing^ ii.  52. 

This  term  is  applied  both  to  civil  and  to  ecclesias« 
tical  prosecutions. 
PROCUIRE,  s.     Procurement. 

Of  Ancus  Martius  we  reid  the  greit  mischance, 
Quha  rang  in  Rome  in  proude  preheminance, 
Slaine  be  Lucinis,  at  Tanaquillis  procuire. 

Poems  16th  Cent.  p.  262. 

To  PROCURE,  V.  n.     To  act  as  a  solicitor,  to 

manage  business  for  another  in  a  court  of  law ; 

a  forensic  term,  S. 

^'  Maister  Hew  Rig^-askit  instrument  that  James 
ColuDe— producit  before  my  lordis  commissionaris  of 
parliament  ane  writing,  subscriuit  be  the  kingis  grace, 
<^-chargeing  him  &  certane  vtheris  his  coUegis  topro* 
cure  for  the  said  James,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1539,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  S5S. 

Fr.  procur^er,  '*  to  solicite,  or  follow  a  cause," 
Cotgr.  L.B.  procur-are,  procuratoris  officium  gerere. 

PROCURATOUR,  s.  1.  Properly  an  advocate 

in  a  court  of  law,  S.]  Add ; 
2.  Any  one  who  makes  an  active  appearance  for 

any  cause,  or  in  behalf  of  any  person  or  society, 

though  not  feed  for  this  service. 

*^  Johne  Knox,  of  his  pregnant  ingyne  and  accus« 
t<Hnit  craft  of  rayling  and  bairding  attributis  to  me  a 
new  style,  calling  me  Procutourfor  the  Papistis'*  N. 
Winyet's  Quest  Keith,  App.  p.  221.  He  also  writes 
it  Procutar,  p.  222, 

The  orig.  term  Procurator  is  in  E.  corr.  to  Proctor. 

The  abbreviated  term  Procutor  occurs  in  our  Acts 
of  Parliament 

-»''  The  humble  supplication  of  Mr.  Archibald 
Johnstoun  procutor  for  the  kirk,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  V.  413. 
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To  PROD,  V.  a.    To  job,  to  prick ;  properly 
with  something  that  is  not  very  sharp,  Roxb. 
Ane  proddk  her  in  the  lisk, 

Anither  aneath  the  tail^ 
The  auld  wise  man  he  leuch« 
And  wow  but  he  was  fain ! 
And  bad  them  prod  eneugh. 
And  skelp  her  owre  again. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  70. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  originally  the 
same  with  the  v.  to  Brod,  q.  v. 
P&OD,  s,    A  pin  of  wood,  Ang.]  Add ; 
i,  A  pointed  instrument,  S. 

The  variation  between  Prod  and  Brod  is  caused 
merely  by  the  interchange  of  the  labial  letters. 
3.  A  prick  with  a  pointed  weapon,  a  stab,  S.  A. 

'*  Ane  may  ward  a  blow  at  the  breast^  but  a  prod 
at  the  back's  no  fair.  A  man  wears  neither  ee  nor 
armour  there."     Perils  of  Man^  i.  247. 

'^  I  wad  hae  gi'en  my  horse  and  light  armour  baith 
to  have  had  a  good  prodd  frae  an  Englishman."  Ibid, 
ii.  234. 
To  PROD,  V.  n.     To  move  with  short  steps  as, 

children  do,  Perths. 
Paodims,  s.ph    Small  feet,  as  those  of  children, 

Perths.     Hence, 
To  P&ODLE,  V.  n.    To  move  quickly  with  short 
steps,  Perths.     For  this  is  viewed  as  if  it  were 
a  fre(|^uentative  v.,  denoting  greater  expedition 
than  IS  expressed  by  its  pnmitive  Proa. 
Pbodler,  s.    a  small  horse ;  thus  denominated 

from  the  short  steps  it  takes,  Perths. 
To  PRODDLE,  v.  a.     To  prick,  to  lob. 
''  Proddled,  pricked;"  Gall.  Encycl. ;  a  dimin.  from 

PROO^  V. 

PRODI£,  9,    A  toy ;  a  term  used  at  the  High- 
school  of  Edinburgh. 
Perhaps  radically  alhed  to  Su.G.  prud,  A.S.  praete, 

omatus. 

PROFESSION,  s.     The  name  given  to^n  an- 
nual  examination  in  some  of  our  universities  in 
regard  to  the  progress  made  by  students  during 
the  year  preceding,  S. 
The  name  has  originated  firom  the  circumstance 

of  the  student  having  a  right  to  tell  what  books  or 

branches  he  is  willing  to  be  examined  on.    He  pro- 
Jesses  Virgil^  Horace,  &c.  i.  e.  he  imdertakes  to  ex- 
plain them. 

PROFITE,  adf.  Exact,  clever,  Fife ;  corr.  from 
S.  PerJUe^  perfect 

PROFITER,  s.    A  gainer,  S.B. 

PROFORCE,^.  Theprovost-marshalofanarmy. 
*'  There  were  alwayes— some  churlish  rascalls^  tKat 

caused  complaints  to  be  heard^  which  made  our  jiro* 
force  or  gavileger  get  company  and  money^  for  dis« 

charging  his  duety."     Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  34. 
Apparently  corr.  from  provost. 

PROG,  Pbogu£,  8.   1.  A  sharp  point,  S.]  Add; 

S.  The  act  of  pricking,  a  job,  S. 

4.  Metaph.  for  a  sarcasm,  Ayrs. 
"  But  I  was  not  so  kittly  as  she  thought,  and  could 

thole  her  progs  and  jokes  with  the  greatest  pleasure 

and  composure."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  155. 

To  Pbog,  Pao6U£,  v.  a.     1.  To  pi^ck,  to  goad. 
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to  strike  with  a  pointed  instrument,  Meams, 

Ayrs.,  Loth.,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Brog^  S.B. 
I — ^gae  my  Pegasus  the  spur. 

He  fand  the  revil, 
An'  sair  his  flank  I've  proggit,  Sir, 
Wi'  mony  a  devel. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  114. 

*^  I  was  proggifig  up  the  old  witch  a  little,  to  see 
if  I  could  make  her  confess."  St.  Johnstoun,  ii.  l68. 
2.  To  probe ;  as,  "  to  proff  a  wound,''  Argyles. 

Our  v.,  especially  as  signifying  to  goad,  is,  I  ap- 
prehend, originally  one  with  O.E.  prorvk.  "  Prowhfn 
or  styren  to  goode  or  bad.  Prouoco."  Prompt  Parv. 
The  Lat.  v.,  or  Fr.  provoqu^er,  might  seem  to  sup- 
ply us  with  the  origin.  But  there  is  strong  evidence 
of  affinity  with  C.B,  proc-iatv,  ''to  thrust,  to  stick  in," 
proc,  **  a  thrust,  a  stab;"  Owen. 

The  term  most  nearly  resembling  this  is  Ir.  pruM> 
aim,  to  prick  or  sting,  prioca,  "  a  sting  fixed  to  the 
end  of  a  goad  to  drive  cattle  with,  Obrien  ;"  which 
perhaps  gives  the  origin  of  Prog^^taff. 
PROGNOSTIC,  8.  An  almanack,  Aberd. ;  evi- 
dently from  the  prognostications  it  was  wont  to 

contain  concerning  me  weather. 
To  PROITLE,  V.  a.   "  To  stir  after  a  plashing 

manner,^  Gall. 

**•  When  we  wish  to  raise  bum-trouts  out  of  water- 
rat  holes,  we  proitle  them  out  from  beneath  the  over- 
hanging brows."     Gall.  Encycl. 

This  is  given  as  nearly  the  same  with  Proddle, 
PROKER,  8,  A  "  poker,  for  stirring  fires ^  Gall. 

Encycl.     V.  etymon  of  Prog,  v. 
ToPROLL  THUMBS,  to  lickand  strike  thumbs 

for  confirming  a  bargain,  Perths. 

This  can  have  no  connexion  with  ''  O.E.  ProUyn 
as  ratchis.  Secutor."-*(which  now  assumes  the  form 
of  Prowl),  '*  PrcUinge  or  sekinge.  Inuestigacia" 
Prompt  Parv. 

It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  a  corr.  of  parole,  q.  to 
give  one's  parole  by  licking  the  thumb.  Su,G.pregla 
signifies,  stylo  pungere,  to  prick.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  that  the  term  proU  refers  to  the  original 
rite.  V.  Thumblickino. 
To  PROMOVE,  V.  a.     To  promote.]  Add; 

— ''  He  hes  gevin  notable  prufe— -in  his  continuall 
attendance  in  his  places  of  Sessioun  and  previe  Coun- 
sell,  to  the  quhilk  he  wes  promoveit  be  his  Majestie."^ 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  647. 

'*  For  keeping  of  good  order,  preveening  and  re- 
moving of  abuses  and  promoving  of  pietie  and  learn* 
ing,  it  is  very  needful  and  expedient  that  there  be 
a  communion  and  correspondence  kept  betwixt  all 
the  universities  and  colledges«"  Bower's  Hist.  Univ. 
Edin.  i.  196. 
Promoval,  8.     Promotion,  furtherance. 

'^  We  own  all  the  duties  professed  and  prosecuted 
by  the  faithful,  for  the  promoval  and  defence  of  these 
testimonies."     Society  Contendings,  p.  ^00. 
Paomooueb,  8.     A  promoter,  a  furtherer. 

"  The  dragon,-^fin<ling  that  his  open  rage  had  not 
the  desteined  successe,  hee  substracteth  himself  in  a 
sort,  and  substituteth  this  viceroy  of  his  kingdome^ 
the  most  efiectuall  promoouer  of  darknesse  thkt  euer 
was."  Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  109. 
PRON,  8.  1.  The  name  given  to  flummery.]  Add; 
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8.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  the  substance  of 
which,  flummery  is  made,  S.B. 
''  Prone^  the  bran  of  oatmeal>  of  which  sowens  is 
made;"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

Can  this  designation  have  originated  from  Teut. 
provene,  or  provande,  provision ;  particubirly  that  dis* 
tributed  at  religious  houses  in  alms  ?  In  L.6.  pro- 
tenia  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  which  Du  Cange 
views  as  synon.  with  Praebenda,  originally  used  to 
denote  the  com  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  soldiers, 
afterwards  the  daily  gratuities  distributed  by  the 
monks  to  the  poor.  J£,  in  some  of  our  northern  re- 
ligious houses,  these  were  of  flummery,  instead  of 
bread,  it  might  account  for  the  introduction  of  the 
term.  I  suspect,  however,  that  it  is  rather  a  Gael. 
word,  as  Shaw  expl.  pron  "  pollard"  by  mistake,  as 
would  seem  for  poUen,  or  a  sort  of  fine  bran. 
PRONACES,  s,  pL  Crumbs,  Meams;  synon. 
Midms;  evidently  from  Gael,  pronnogy  any 
thin^  minced ;  pronn-am^  to  pound,  to  bruise^ 
to  mmce ;  whence  also  pronnan^  fragments. 

PRONEPTE,  *.     Grand-niece. 

'*  I  told  him,  that  I  understood  he  had  received 
letters  from  his  ambassadors ;  by  the  which,  I  doubted 
not,  he  did  well  perceive  how  reasonably  and  plainly 
your  majesty  proceeded,  and  how  much  your  high- 
ness tendered  the  surety  and  preservation  of  your 
pronepiey  and  the  universal  benefit  of  this  realme." 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  1 52. 

An  old  £.  word,  formed  from  Lat.  pronept^is,  a 
great-granddaughter. 
PRONEVW,  Pbonevoy,  PaoNEPUor,  *.    A 

great-grandson.]  Add; 

"  Anent  the  summondis  rasit  at  the  instance  of 
James  Lindsay  of  Barcloy,  pronewnf  and  air  be  pro- 
gres  to  vmquhile  Johnne  Lindsay  of  Wauchoip  his 
grandschir,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  £d.  1814.,  p.  11. 

Pronevoy  and  Grandschir  are  correlate  terms;  the 
latter  denoting  a  great-grandfather,  or  the  father  of 
one's  GudscJdr. 
PRONYEAND,  pari.  pr.     Piercing,  sharp. 

**  Ane  othir  sentence  semand  mair  prxmyeand  and 
scharp,  wes  pronuncit  in  the  said  courte,  howbeit  it 
wes  nocht  of  sa  grete  effect"  Bellend  T.  Liv.  p.  262. 
Aspmar,  Lat  Fr.  provign-er,  to  take  cuttings  from 
vines? 
PROOCHIE,  ifUeij,    A  call  to  a  cow  when  one 

wishes  her  to  draw  near,  S. ;  supposed  to  be 

formed  from  Fr  approchezy  "  approach.^    V. 

Ptru. 
tROOF  OF  LEAD,  PaooF  of  Shot,  a  protec- 
tion, according  to  the  notions  of  the  vulgar, 

from  the  influence  of  leaden  bullets,  by  the 

power  of  enchantment,  S. 

*'  It  has  been  said  for  certain,  that  his  [Claver* 
house's^  own  waiting  nlan,  taking  a  resolution  to 
rid  the  world  of  this  truculent  bloody  monster,  and 
knowing  he  had  prorfqflead,  shot  him  with  a  silver 
button  he  had  before  taken  off  his  owb  coat  for  that 

purpose." "  Perhaps,  some  may  think  this  anent 

pro^qfshoi  a  paradox,  and  be  ready  to  object  here 
as  formerly  concerning  bishop  Shaipe  and  Dalziel, 
*  How  can  the  devil  have  or  ^ve  a  power  to  save 
life?"  &c.    Judgments  upon  rersecutors,  p.  5(K 
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A  magical  protection,  of  a  similar  kind,  was  for- 
merly given  by  the  Pope. 

^'  A  nolle  garment,  called  a  wattcolefor  necesntie, 
was  much  vsed  of  our  forefathers,  as  a  holy  relike, 
&c.  as  giuen  by  the  pope,  or  some  such  arch  con<- 
iuror,  who  promised  thereby  all  manner  of  immu- 
nide  to  the  wearer  thereof;  in  so  much  as  he  could 
not  be  hurt  with  anie  shot  or  other  violence.  And 
otherwise,  that  woman  that  should  weare  it,  should 
haue  quicke  deliuerance :  the  composition  thereof 
was  in  this  order  following. 

'^  On  Christmas  dale  at  night,  a  threed  must  be 
sponne  of  flax,  by  a  little  virgine  girU,  in  the  name 
of  the  diuell ;  and  it  must  be  by  her  wouen,  and  also 
wrought  with  the  needle.  In  the  brest  or  forepart 
thereof  must  be  made  with  needle  worke  two  heads ; 
on  the  head  at  the  right  side  must  be  a  hat,  and  a 
long  beard ;  the  lefr  head  must  haue  on  a  crowne, 
and  it  must  be  so  horrible,  that  it  maie  resemble 
Belzebub,  and  on  each  side  of  the  wastcote  must  be 
made  a  crosse."  Scott's  Discouerie  of  Witchcraft, 
p.  2S1. 
PROOF-MAN,  s.     A  person  appointed  by  the 

buyer  and  seller  of  a  com-stacK  to  determine 

how  much  grain  is  in  it,  Nmrn  and  Moray. 

"  The  quantity  of  grain  is  ascertained  by  theproqf* 
man,  a  professional  character  in  the  country,  chosen 
mutually  by  the  seller  and  buyer."  Agr.  Surv.  Nairn 
and  Morays.  p.  180. 

PROOP,  *.    The  act  of  breaking  wind  in  a  sup- 
pressed way,  Gall.    Lat.  perrump^Oy  perrup-u 
PROP,  s.     A  mark.]  Add ; 

Prop  is  used  for  a  land-mark  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Aberbrothic. 

*'  The  sowthe  syde  of  the  my  re  sal  ly  in  commoun 
pasture  to  the  said  tua  Lordis,  thar  tennandis,  and 
thar  gudis,  as  the  proppis  ar  sett  fra  the  Est  to  the 
West  apon  the  Northe  syde  throu  out  the  myre  line* 
aly. — And  fra  the  west  cors  sowthe  as  it  is  proppUy 
&c.  Fol.  48.  Fol.  92,  Macfarl.  MS.  p.  802,  merkis 
or  marches,  occurs  as  giving  the  sense  oi proppis  pre* 
viously  used.  Hence, 
To  Prop,  v.  a.   To  designate  by  landmarks,  S.B. 

prop.     V.  the  8. 
PROP,  a.    A  wedge ;  Doug.  Virg.,  the  passage 

misquoted,  61.  Rudd. 
Teutproppe,  obturamentum  oblongum,  veruculum. 

PROPICIANT,  adj.     Favourable,  kind. 

— "  The  said  maist  Christin  king  being  mouit 
throw  fraternal  amitie  and  confederatioun  foirsaid 
could  do  na  les  to  aide,  support,  mainteine,  and  de* 
fend  at  his  powar  this  tender  princes,  hir  realme,  and 
liegis,  aspropiciant  and  helplyke  brother,  contrare  all 
vthers  that  wald  attempt  inlurie  aganis  the  samin,'* 
&c.     Acts  Mary,  1548,  Ed.  1814,  p.  481. 

Lat.  part.  propitians,^^t{s. 
To  Propine,  V,  a.    2.  To  present.l  Add; 

«— *'  He  with  his  queen,  nobles,  and  others,  were 
banquetted  by  the  city  in  Guildhall,  and  thereafter 
propyned  with  20,000  pounds  sterling  in  a  fair  cup  of 
gold,  and  five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  a  gold 
bason  given  to  the  queen."     Spalding,  i.  Sd6. 

To  PROPORTE,  V.  n.    To  mean,  to  shew,  E. 
purport.']  Add; 
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^*  This  endenture  maid  at  Saint  Androwis  the  ferd 
day  of  the  moneth  of  Febniarie,  the  yher  of  our  Lord, 
A  Thousand  four  hundred  threttj  and  four  yhere, 
betwix  a  Reverende  fadyr  in  Crist  James  thru  the 
mercy  of  God  Priour  of  Sanct  Andr.  and  hi«  Convent 
of  the  ta  part,  and  an  honorabill  Sqwyer  Waltyre 
Monypenny  of  Kynkell  of  the  tothir  part,  proportis 
and  berys  witnes,"  &c.    Regist  St  Andrews,  p.  506. 

PROPPIT,  part  pa.     Apparently  used  as  E. 

propped^  in  reference  to  time. 

'*  But  when  the  mighty  God,  that  hath  power  over 
all  earthly  men.  seeing  the  proppil  time  of  this  mans 
felicity  in  court,  that  it  was  near  spent,  caused  the 
court  change  by  ^contrary  to]  the  expectation  of 
men."  Pitscottie,  Ed.  1768,  p.  221,  222. 
PROROGATE,  par^  pa.  Prorogued;  Lat.^o- 

roffat-its, 

"  Our  sovereign  lord's  session — on  l6th  of  Janu- 
ary— sat  down  again,  and  was  prorogate  to  the  2d  of 
February."     Spudding,  ii.  128. 
PROSSIE,  Prowsie,  adj.   VexaUously  nice  and 

particular  in  dress  or  in  doing  any  work ;  a 

term  of  contempt  generally  conjoined  with  body; 

as,  aprossie  body^  Roxb. 
Teut  prootsch,  fastosus,  superbus. 
♦PROUD,  adf.  Applied  to  a  projection  in  a  hay- 
stack, during  the  act  of  rearing  it,  whence  it 

needs  dressing  in  a  particular  quarter,  S. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  the  use  of  the  term,  both  in 
£.  and  S.,  in  regard  to  flesh  that  is  protuberant  from 
a  wound. 

PbouD'Full,  adj.    Swollen  out ;   a  term  applied 
to  skins, when  swollen  by  the  operation  of  lime,  S. 
Peoudness,  8.     1.  Pride. 

"  The  king,  hearing  of  this  proudness,  caused  the 
earle  of  Orkney — pas  in  Galloway  and  Cliddisdale," 
&c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  88. 
S.  The  state  of  being  swollen  out ;  applied  to 

skins,  S. 
PROVEANT,  s.   V.  Pboviant. 
PROVEIST,  s.     The  president  or  provost  of  a 

collegiate  church. 

"  Approves  ane  dissolutione  made  be  the  provost 
and  first  prebendar  of  the  coUedge  kirk  of  Corstor- 
phine."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  520. 

This  church  was  founded  A.  1 429,  "  for  a  provost, 
five  prebendaries,  and  two  singing  boys."   Spottisw. 
Relig.  Houses,  ch.  19-     V.  Provost. 
Provesteeie, s.  The provostshipof  such  achurch. 

— ''  With  advice — of  George  Lord  Forrester  of 
Corstorphine  vndoubted  patrone  of  the  saidprewef^e- 
rie."    Acts,  ibid. 

'^  Mr.  Thomas  Buchannaine  presented  to  the  pro* 
uestrU  of  Kirkhill,  April  1,  1578."     Regist  Life  of 
Melville,  i.  256. 
To  PROVENE,  V.  n.     To  proceed  from. 

'^  It  salbe  lesum  to  the  said  Eustachius  and  his 
pertineris  to  transport  the  samin,  and  all  vtheris  mi- 
nerallis  and  mettales,  and  vtheris  thingis  provening 
thairof— beyond  sea,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VL  1584,  £al 
1814,  p.  870. 

Fr.  provenir,  Lat.  provenire,  id. 

PROVENIENTIS,flrf/.jpZ.    Forthcoming. 
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— ''  With  all  contributionis  and  taxationis  of  oure 
said  realme  and  dominionis  to  be  falling  or  proveni-' 
entU  sen  the  deceiss  of  oure  said  derrest  fathir,"  &c. 
Acts  Mary,  1549,  Ed.  1814,  App.  p.  6OI. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  the  mercantile  term^ 
proceeds. 

PRO  VI  ANT,  adj.  Provided  for  a  special  purpose. 
•^'^The  English  regiment  did  get  weekely  meanes, 
whereas  we  were  entertained  on  proviant  bread,  beere 
-—and  bacon."     Monro's  Expedition,  p.  5. 
Fr.  prouvoifant,  providing,  purveying  for. 
Peoviant,  s.     Purveyance  m  food.     Sw.  provu 
ant,  provision,  victuals. 

**  We  got  orders  to  break  up — receiving  all  neces- 
saries fitting  for  our  march,  as  ammunition,  proviant, 
and  waggcms  for  our  baggage."     Ibid.  p.  7. 

"  That  all  regiments,  &c.  be  put  and  kept  in  equai- 
lity  either  in  money,  proveant,  or  provision,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  VI.  270. 
PROVIDING,  s.    A  term  commonly  used  to 
denote  the  paraphernalia  of  a  bride ;  or,  with 
still  greater  latitude,  all  the  preparation  of  cloth, 
articles  of  household  furniture,  &c.  which  a 
young   woman   makes  for    herself,    although 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  being  mar- 
ried, S. 

**  Mr.  Dalwinnock's  books,  and  Rachel's  apparel 
and  providing  (no  easy  load),  were  packed  up  in 
trunks,chests,  and  boxes."     Glenfergus,  iii.  255. 

Many  females  are  thus  provident,  who  never  have 
any  call  to  leave  the  state  of  celibacy. 
PROVOST,*.]  J(M; 
2.  The  dean  or  president  of  a  collegiate  church. 

"  We  had  several  colleges  erected  for  secular  ca- 
nons. They  were  called  praepositurae,  or  collegiate 
churches ;  and  were  governed  by  a  dean  or  provost, 
who  had  all  jurisdiction  over  them." — "  The  college 
of  this  place  was — founded — ^for  a  provost,  eight  pre- 
bends, four  singing  boys,  and  six  poor  men,  in  the 
year  1545."     Spottiswood's  Relig.  Houses,  ch.  19. 

PROW,  s.     Profit,  advantage.]  Jdd; 

It  is  given  as  synon.  with  profit,  "  Prowe  or  pro^ 
Jight.  Profectus."  It  also  assumes  the  form  of  a  v. 
"  Prouen  or  cheuen.  Vigeo.  Prosperor."  Prompt.  Parv. 
PRO  WAN,  s.     Provender.]  Add ;    • 

"  Lancash.  proven,  provender."     T.  Bobbins. 
PRUDENTIS,  *.;;/. 

The  pruderUis  that  was  were  black. 

Old  Ball.  Ckron.  S.  Poet.  Pre/. 

Fr.  prodenou,  **&  rope  which  compasseth  the  sayle- 
yard  of  a  ship ;"  Cotgr.    L.B.  prodani  and  prodenses 
are  used  in  the  same  sense :  Funes  qui  a  prora  alli- 
gantur  ad  terram.   Ital.  prodese,  ex  proda  prora. 
PTRU,  Pteoo,  Peu,  interj.    A  call  to  a  horse 

or  cow,  to  stop,  or  approach,  S. 

"  Soh !  ptroal — sure  the  spirit  of  the  evil  one  is 
in  thee."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  326. 

C.B.  tprue.  a  noise  made  in  calling  cattle  ;  Owen. 
Ptbuchie,  or  Pbutch-lady,  spoken  to  a  cow 

when  one  invites  her  to  draw  near,  or  wishes  to 

approach  her,  Loth.     V.  Hove,  interj. 

The  foi*m  of  this  word  in  Clydes.  is  Ptruita,  and 
in  Dumfr.  Ptrua*    In  Clydes.  Ptrue  is  used,  whea 
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one  speaks,  kindly  to  a  horse^  or  wishes  to  soothe 

him  when  restive. 

The  former  is  probably  a  corr.  of  Gael,  trotsho, 

come  hither.     Isl.  trutia  is  used  for  instigating  ani« 

mals.     Vox  est  instigantis,  vel  agentis  equos  et  ar- 

menta;  G.  Andr.  p.  242.     V.  Proochie^  another 

form  of  the  same  word. 

To  PU'  one  by  the  sleeve^  to  use  means  for  recall- 
ing the  attentions  of  a  lover,  who  seems  to  have 
slackened  in  bis  ardour,  S. 
''Jeanie  Deans  is  no  the  lass  to  ptt'him  hy  the  sleeve, 

or  put  him  in  mind  of  what  he  wishes  to  forget." 

Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  51.     V.  Pow,  v. 

To  PUBLIC,  PuBLICftUE,  PUBLICTE,  V.  a.    To 

publish,  to  make  openly  known. 

*'  That  nane  of  thame  tak  apoune  hand — ^to  mak 
ony  impetracioun  tharof  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  or  to 
public  or  vse  ovther  bullis  or  processis  purchest  or 
to  be  purchest  contrare  the  said  vnioun  &  ereccioun^" 
&c.    Acts  Ja.  in.  1487^  Ed.  1814,  p.  179- 

"  He  commandit  the  grete  bischop  to  public  and 
schaw  furth  the  bukis  of  Numa."  Bellenden's  T. 
Liv.  p.  98. 

''  That  lettrez  be  directe  throw  all  the  reahne  to 
publicte  this  constitutioune/'  &c     Acts  Mary  1542> 
£d.  1814.  p.  424.     Lat.  public-are,  id. 
PUBLiIC,  *.     An  inn  or  tavern,  S. 

"  Caleb  hoped,  when  they  came  to  the  public,  his 
honour  wad  not  say  any  thing  about  Vich  Ian  Vohr, 
for  ta  people  were  bitter  whigs."    Waverley,  ii.  98. 

"  Being  also  a  public,  it  was  two  stories  high,  and 
proudly  reared  its  crest,  covered  with  grey  slate> 
above  the  thatched  hovels  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded."   Ibid.  p.  118. 
PUBLICK,  adj.     Adapted  to  the  state  of  tlie 

dmes,  Apublick  diecoursej  one  pointed  against 

national  or  ecclesiastical  evils;  a publick preach^ 

evy  one  who  preaches  much  in  this  way,  S. 

*'  Mr  George  Barclay — was  very  publick  at  that 
time,  and  had  his  hand  at  many  a  good  turn."  Wal-  ^ 
ker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  150. 
To  PUBLIS,  V.  a.   To  confiscate;  LslL  public- 

are^  id. 

''  All  the  remanent  ten  men  war  banist,— and 
thare  gudis  publist"    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  280. 
PUBLISHLIE,  adv.    Publickly ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
PUBLISHT,  part.  adj.     Plump,  en  bon  point 

A  weeUpublialU  baimy  a  child  that  is  in  full  ha- 
bit, or  well  filled  up,  Ang. 

**  It  may  be  originally  the  same  with  Pubble,  "  fat, 
full,"  North  of  E.  "  Usually  spoken  of  com  or  fruit 
in  oppOMtion  to  Fantome ;"  Grose.     He  explains 
Fantome-com,  "  lank  or  light  corn ;"  North. 
PUCK  HARY,*.  A  sprite  orliobgoblin,  S.]  Add; 

**  Sir  R.  Sibbald  gives  Puke  as  a  term,  used  in  Fifb, 
signifying  ''  an  ill  spirit."    Hist  of  Fife,  p.  34. 

Puck  thus  appears  to  be  as  it  were  the  generic 
name;  Puck  Hary  that  of  the  species  or  particular 
kind  of  hobgoblin. 

Ben  Jonson  explains  the  desigptiation  Puck-kairy  aa 
synon.  with  Robin^Goodfellow;  Sad  Shepherd,  p.  1 17* 
He  afterwards,  however,  uses  the  term  as  appUcable 
to  a  familiar  spirit,  who  was  under  the  controul  of  a 
vitch.    Hence  she  says ; 
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"  Things  run  unluckily,  wheres  my  Puck-hairy  ? 
Hath  he  forsook  me  ?" 
Puck  replies ; — "  At  your  beck,  Madame." 
She  then  informs  him  of  her  present  necessity. 
**  O  Puck,  my  goblin!  I  have  lost  my  belt. 
The  strong  theife,  Robin  Out-law,  forc'd  it  from 
mee."  P.  155. 

The  epithet  hairy  has  been  added  to  Puck,  un- 
doubtedly as  denoting  the  supposed  shaggy  appear- 
ance of  the  fiend.     Add  to  etymon  ; 

C.B.  ptvca,  ptvci,  a  hobgoblin. 
PUCKER,  s.    Pother,  perplexity  ;  as,  /n  a  ter- 
ribh  pucker^  so  confused  as  not  to  know  what 
to  do,  S. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  poogk-en  niti,tentare,  con- 
tendere, adlaborare. 

PUD,  s.  The  belly,  Upp.  Clydes. 
PUD,  s.  A  fondling  designation  for  a  child.]  Add; 
Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  ped,  homuncio,  nanus,  Hal- 
dorson ;  puer,  G.  Andr.  It  also  denotes  the  pawn 
in  chess,  Pedites  in  Ludo  Latrunculo.  C.B.  pud, 
"  that  tends  to  allure  ;'*  Owen. 
PuD-DOw,  s.  A  pigeon,  Teviotd. ;  probably  used 

as  a  fondling  term,  like  Pud  by  itself. 
PUDDING-BROO,  Pdddikg-bbee,  s.     The 
water  in  which  puddings  have  been  boiled ;  q. 
the  broth  of  puddings. 

"What  ails  ye  at  the  pudding  broo. 

That  boils  into  the  pan  ? 
— ^Will  ye  kiss  my  wife  before  my  een. 
And  scald  me  wi'  pudding-bree? 

Herd's  Coll.  ii.  l60. 
PUDDOCK,  s.     1.  A  frog,  Ayrs. 
S.  Metaph.  applied  in  a  contemptuous  sense  to  a 
female,  S.O. 

"  Ye're  a  spiteful  puddock — Becky  Glibbans." 
Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  266. 

PUDGET,  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  person  who 
is  thick  and  short;  one  who  feeds  well,  Loth., 
Roxb.     It  is  also  used  as  an  adj.  in  the  sam^ 

sensiea 

Corr.  perhaps  firom  £.  budget  or  Fr.  bougelte;  q. 
a  bundle. 
PuDGETTiE,  adj*     Short  and  fat,  having  a  large 

belly ;  applied  to  persons  of  every  age ;  ibid. 
PUDICK,  PuDiCT,  adj.     Chaste,  untainted. 

''  And  yet  shal  we  be  called  by  them  wicked  and 
deceatful  preachers,  euen  as  if  the  strongest  &  moste 
commune  harlot,  that  euer  wes  knowen  in  the  bor- 
dell,  should  sclander  &  reuile  an  honest  6(  pudick  ma- 
tron."   Ressoning,  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  B.  ii.,  a. 

— '^Ane  change  from  modest  axid  pudicl  behauiour 
cumlie  for  vemen,  vnto  mair  nor  a  manlie  audacitie, 
in  vord,  deid,  and  al  vther  sort  planelie  repugnant 
to  the  qualiteis  of  ane  profitabil  vyf."  Nic.  Bume, 
F.  1 89,  b. 

Fr.  pudique,  Lat,  pudiC'US,  id. 
PUDINETE,  9.    A  spedes  of  fur.    V.  Pku- 

DENETE. 

To  PUE,  V.  ».  To  puff;  applied  to  smoke  sud- 
denly emitted.  "  The  reek's  pueing  up.— 
Whar  comes  the  reek  pacing  trae  P'*  Gall.£nc« 

Ptje,  Pue  o'  eeek^  **  a  Ettle  smoke,^  ibid. 
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This  might  seem  merely  £.  puff,  mollified  in  the 
sound ;  but  I  suspect  that  it  is  rather  allied  to  Isl.  pu^a 
anhelare^  expl.  by  Dan*  aande  paa,  to  breathe  upon. 
PVEDIS,  tf.joZ. 

''With  fre  ische  and  entrie,  to  cast  and  winn 
pvedis,  petis,  turffis  &  vtheris,  with  commoun  pasture 
in  the  commoun  and  mure  of  Lanerk^"  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  639. 

Perhaps  an  erral,  for  ploudis.  V.  Ploud  and  Plod. 
To  PUG,  V.  a.     To  pull,  Perths.]  Add; 

Teut  poogh»en  niti,  contendere. 

PUG6IE,  8,  The  vulgar  designation  for  all  the 

different  species  of  the  monkey  tribe,  S. 

Johns,  mentions  pitg,  as  ''  the  kind  name  for  a 
monkey^  or  any  thing  tenderly  loved,"  and  refers  after 
Skinner  to  A.S.  piga,  a  girl,  as  the  root.  But  Sere- 
nius  separates  the  senses,  deriving  the  word  in  the 
former  sense  from  Su.G.  puhe  demon,  skrapuke  ter* 
riculamentum. 

This  ugly  animal,  when  first  seen  by  the  northern 
nations,  had  not  been  an  object  of  great  partiality. 
For  in  Sw.  it  is  called,  markatta,  in  Belg.  meerkai  / 
i.  e.  a  sea^d&t,  in  reference  to  its  foreign  extraction. 
To  PUIK,  V.  a.  To  pull,  to  pluck.  V.  Pook,  r. 
PUINT,  a.     A  point,  Clydes. 

This  retains  the  form  of  L.at  puncUum. 
PUIRTITH,  8.     Poverty.     V.  Pure,  Puib. 
Extreime  puirtilh  nor  greit  riches, 
Thou  giue  mee  not  in  no  kyn  wise. 

Poems  qflke  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  69* 
PUIST,  oA*.     Snug,  in  easy  circumstances;  «ip- 

Elied  to  tnose  who,  in  the  lower  walks  of  life, 
ave  made  money,  and  live  more  comfortably 
than  the  generality  of  their  equals  in  station, 
Dumfr.,  Gall. ;  synon.  Bene.  Puistie  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  ibid. 

*'  Puist  bodies,  people  in  a  comfortable  way ;  or 
ratherly  having  the  wherewithal  to  make  them  so." 
GalL  Encycl. 

Pwst  fowk,  unus'd  to  cudgel-play. 

And  doose  spectators. 
Were  a'  involv'd  in  this  deray. 
Like  gladiators. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  75. 
This  seems  merely  the  use  of  Poust,  power,  abi- 
lity, as  an  adj.,  with  a  slight  obliquity  of  significa- 
tion. OJFr.poestiu  is  expL  Riche,  puissant;  Roque- 
fort I  have  heard  the  phrase  used  by  the  vulgar, 
''  I'm  no  in  potestate,"  I  have  not  money  for  this  or 
that  purpose,  S.B. 

PUIST,  8.     One  who  is  thick  and  heavy,  Ettr. 

For. ;  perhaps  q.  powerful. 
PUKE,  8.    An  evil  spirit.    V.  Puck  hary. 
PULARE,  8. 

"  The  said  lard  of  Beltjon  sail  restore,  deliuer, 
&  pay  to  the  said  Alex' — a  hors — a  kow — ^twa 
wedderis,  price  viij  s.  xviij  pulare  price  of  the  pece 
iij  d.  j  lamb  price  ij  s.,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1488,  p.  90. 

Apparently  the  same  with  Pulaile,  poultry ;  corr. 
perhaps  from  Fr.  paulaillerie,  id.  L.B.  pullar^ius, 
denoted  the  officer  in  the  king's  kitchen  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  poultry.  Officium  in  coquina  regia, 
cui  pulhrum  sive  altilium  cura  incumbit 
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PULDIR,  8.    1.  Powder,  dust.]  Jdd; 
S.  Used  to  denote  gUn-powder. 

"  The  Admiral — ^may  alswa  put  pulderia,  paveis^ 
and  speiris,  for  sic  quantitie  as  he  sail  be  requirit, 
to  wit,  ane  pund  ofpulder  for  the  tun,  ane  pavie  and 
a  fyre  speir  for  thr6  tunnis,"  &c  Sea  Lawis,  Bal- 
four's Pract.  p.  6dl. 

**  The  same  (pulder)  is  our  stark,  &  vehement,  & 
sindry  pecis  of  thair  arteilyery  brokyne  thairwith." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563,  V.  25. 
PULE,  8.    Pule  qfamokey  a  small  puff  of  smoke, 

Clydes. ;  synon.  Pide^  Gall. 
To  Pule,  v,  w.     To  puff  out  in  this  way,  ibid. 

Teut.  puyl-en,  eztuberare,  inflari. 
To  PULE,  V,  n.     To  eat  without  appetite,  S. 

"  Puling,  or  Peuling,  the  way  of  a  sick  animal ; 
it — ^gaes  peuling  about  alone— commonly  applied  to 
cattle ;"  Gall.  £nc. 
Peuls,  8.  pi.  ^*'  Small  bits  which  sick  oxen  eat;*"  ib. 

PULLISEE.      V.    PlLLIE  SCHEVIS. 

PULLOCH,  8.     A  young  crab.     V.  Poo. 
PULTIE,  8.     A  short-bladed  knife ;  properly, 

one  that  has  been  broken,  and  had  a  new  point 

ground  on  it,  Teviotd. 
O.  Fr.poelelte,  the  spatula  used  by  surgeons. 
PULTIS,  8,  pi    V.  Tod  pultis. 
PULTROUS,  adf.     "  Lustful,  lasdvious  ^  Gl. 

Picken,  S.O. 

Probably  allied  to  Fr.  puiier,  id.,  or  pouUre,  a  filly. 
PUMP,  8. 

"  The  tyrane  Gyllus,  pump  of  every  vice,  is  vin« 
cust."  Bellend,  Cron.  FoL  22,  b.  Tirannus  Gillus, 
tot  malorum  sentina.  Boeth. 

Senlina  signifies  both  a  "  sinke  jakes,**  and  ^'  the 
pompe  of  a  ship ;"  Cooper.  Here  pump  seems  to  be 
used  in  the  former  sense ;  or  perhaps  as  correspond- 
ing with  Fr.  sentine,  '^  the  sinke  of  the  pumpe  of  a 
ship;"  Sherwood. 
To  PUNCE,  V.  a.     To  push  or  strike  with  the 

head,  as  cattle  do  when  vicious,  Roxb. 

*'  Punse,  to  push  or  strike,  as  wiih  a  stick  ;*'  Gall. 
Encycl. 

Perhaps  only  a  provinciality  for  £.  pounce. 
To  PUNCH,  V.  a.  To  jog  with  the  elbow.]  Add ; 

'*  I  punche,  Je  bouUe,  ie  pousse. — ^Whye  punchest 
thou  me  with  thy  fyste  on  this  facyon  ?"  Palsgr.  B. 
iii.  F.  326,  a. 

Perhaps  Lane,  punch* d,  punst,  kicked,  is  the  same 
word. — Add  to  etymon  j 

It  is  originally  the  same  with  O.E.  bunch,  id.  *'  J 
bounche,  or  pusshe  one,  QFr.]  Je  pousse.  Thou 
bunchest  me  so  that  I  can  nat  sit  in  rest  by  the. 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  171>  a. 

'*  Pufichyn  01^  bunchyn.  Trudo.  Tundo.  Impello. 
Prompt.  Parv. 
Punching,  8,     The  act  of  pushing ;  applied  Iq 

the  feet. 

''  He  wes  conuict,  &  putt  in  amerdment  of  court 
for  the  strublens  of  Dauid  Saidlar,  that  is  to  8ay> 
puncAtffgof  him  withhisfeyttinthewame.'*  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

O.E.   ^*  Punchinge  or  buncUnge.     Stimulacio.' 
Prompt.  Parv. 
PUNCH,  8.     An  iron  lever.    V.  Pikch. 
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PUNCH,  adf.     Thick  and  short ;  as,  «  a  pufuA 

creature,''  S,     PunchUy  Roxb. 

This  term  is  used  as  a  9.  in  £.  for  a  horse  of  this 
description.     It  is  singular  that  Norw.  pons  has  the 
same  signification  :  '^  a  little  thick  man  or  beast ;" 
Hallager. 
PUNCKIN,  PuNKiN,*.  The  footsteps  of  horses 

or  cattle,  in  soft  ground,  are  thus  denominated, 

S.A.     Reapers  sometimes  say,  that  they  have 

been  so  warm,  shearing,  that  they  were  glad  to 

take  water  to  drink  out  of  a  hcrse^punckin, 

Fr.  punct-uer  to  point,  to  mark,  q.  the  print  of 
a  foot. 
PUNCT,  8.     1.  A  point,  an  article  in  a  deed; 

Lat.  punct'Um. 

"  He  fulfillit  not  the  punctis  and  clausis  contenit 
in  the  said  infeflment,  bot  did  the  contrare  of  the 
samin."     A.  1540,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  172. 
2.  Apparently  used  for  button. 

"  Item,  ane  saferon  with  punctis  of  gold,  with  lxi 
perle  of  crammasy  velvot  estimat  to  xxv  li."  Inven« 
tones,  A.  1516,  p.  24. 

L.B.  punct^um,  globulus.  Gall,  bouton  ;  Du  Cange. 
PUNCT,  9.  A  Scottish  pint,  or  two  quarts.  "  To 

sail   ony  aill  darrer  nor  tua  d.  tne  punct  ;^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
PUND,  s.     A  smaller  fold  for  sheep,  Shetl. 

"  In  the  Mainland— the  proprietors  of  sheep,  about 
the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April,  gather  their 
sheep  in[]to3  folds,  or  what  are  termed  here  punds" 
Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  4S. 

This,  I  suspect,  is  only  a  secondary  sense  of  the 
term,  as  originally  applied  to  the  place  where  dis- 
trained cattle,  &c.  were  confined ;  £.  pound.    V. 
PoYNDFAlT,  and  Poind,  Poynd,  v. 
PUNDAR,  8.     The  person  who  has  the  charge 

of  hedges,  woods,  &c.,  and  who  pounds  catue 

that  trespass,  Roxb. 

The  pundat^s  axe,  with  ruthless  rap, 

Fell'd  down  their  favourite  tree. 
«*-Here  may  we  dread  no  false  begunk. 

As  here  our  home  we  fix ; 
For  sure  this  tree's  enormous  trunk 
Defies  the  pundar^s  axe. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  73, 74.    V.  Poind. 
PUNDELAYN,  *.]  Jdd; 

Lord  Byron  deduces  the  word  Pantaloon  fh>m 
Plant  the  Lion,  a  sort  of  sobriquet  used  in  regard  to 
the  Lion  of  St  Mark,  the  standard  of  the  Venetian 
republic  ItaL  Piania^leone,  whence  PanteUeon,  and 
Pantaloon.  Childe  Harolde,  Cant  iv.  p.  10. 
PUNDLAR,  8.    An  instrument  for  weighing.] 

Add ; 

It  has  been  observed,  vo.  Bismar,  that  Isl.  bismari 
is  expl.  trutina  minor.  G.  Andr.  renders  pundare, 
statera  major,  p.  192.  The  same  difference  is  still 
observed  in  the  Bismar  and  Pundlar  of  Orkney. 
V.  Lesh  fund. 
PUNGITI VE,  adj.    Pungent ;  O.Fr.  id. 

''  Mony  uthir  reuthful  and  pietuous  wourdis  war 
rehersit,  especially  sic  wourdis  that  ar  maist  pungi* 
tive  be  effeminate  and  womanly  doloure."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  274. 

To  PUN  YE,  (printed  Punze)y  v.  a. 
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"  In  the  West— of  Scotlande  there  is  great  repair- 
ing of  a  fowle  called  Erne,  of  a  marvellous  nature, 
and  the  people  are  very  curious  &  solist  to  catche 
him,  whome  therafler  they  punye  of  his  wings,  that 
he  shal  not  be  able  to  file  again."  Descr.  of  the  King- 
dome  of  Scotlande. 

This  would  seem  to  require  the  sense  of  to  pluck,  or 
to  spoil.  But  I  have  not  met  with  any  cognate  term. 

♦To  PUNISH,  V.  a.  To  reduce  much  in  cutdng 

or  dressing ;  a  term  used  by  workmen,  Aberd. 
PUNK-HOLE  in  a  moss,  s.     A  peat-pot,  S.A. 
To  PUNSE,  V.  a.     To  emboss.     V.  Pounse. 

This  is  perhaps  originally  the  same  with  the  £.  v. 
to  Pinch,  applied  to  female  dress ;  as,  "  a  pinched 
coif."     It  is  singular,  that  this  sense  of  the  term 
should  be  overlooked  by  Lexicographers. 
PUNSS,  8. 

"  Ane  knapiscaw,  and  tua  hand  suerd,  ane  punss, 
ane  sellet,  ane  denss  aix  [[Danish  axe^,  ane  pair  of 
pantars,  ane  coip  burd."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19* 
PUPILL,  8,     People,  subjects;  Fr. peuple. 

'^Gif  his  hienes— can  nocht  in  na  wiss  be  persuadit 
to  remane  within  his  realme  to  the  execudoun  of 
justice  the  quiete  of  his  pupiU,  the  lordis  thinkis  that 
his  hienes  may  nocht  in  na  wiss  dispone  him  for  his 
worschip  to  pas  in  this  sesone,"  &c.  ParL  Ja.  III. 
A.  1473.  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  103. 
PURALL,  PuRALE,  s.  1.  The  lower  classes. 
Dispyss  nevir  wyiss  vertewis  in  puralL 

Colkelhie  Sow,  v.  719- 

The  same  with  Pouerall,  Purell.  Roquefort  ren- 
ders O.Fr.  pourailley  le  petit  peuple,  les  pauvres  gens. 

2.  Those  who  are  paupers.  It  appears,  in  tlie 
north  of  S.  at  least,  to  have  commonly  borne 
this  sense  about  three  centuries  ago. 

**  To  eschait  &  daill  the  same  to  the  purale** 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 
'*  Tha  pureU  that  hes  nocht  of  thair  avin  to  sustene 

thame  to  be  sustenit  be  the  townne."  Ibid.  A.  1543. 

V.  18. 

PURCHES,  also  Purchase^  «.]  Give,  as  defi. 
nition;  l.-^Au  amour,  an  intrigue;  correspond- 
ing  with  O.Fr.  porchai^,  porchaz,  intrigue. 
After  the  extracts  from  Doug,  and  Rudd.,  Add; 

S.  Room  for  operation,  space  for  exertion,  S.  It 
is  properly  used  in  a  physical  sense,  and  gene- 
rally by  tradesmen ;  as,  Ihadna  purchase  Jbr 
a  stroke,  i.  e.  I  had  not  room  sufficient  for  wield* 
ing  my  arm.  Tha^ pendulum  lias  na  purchase; 
it  nas  not  space  for  full  motion. 

3.  To  have  a  purchase  in  pulling  or  lifting  a  thing, 
to  have  a  local  or  acciaental  advantage,  S. 

It  sometimes  occurs  as  bearing  a  moral  application. 

— *'  The  effect  of  their  prosperity  has  been,  to  draw 
a  far  greater  proportion  of  the  people  within  the 
sphere  of  ambition — ^to  diffuse  those  habits  of  ex- 
pense which  give  corruption  her  chief  hold  and  jwr- 
chase,  among  multitudes  who  are  spectators  only  of 
the  splendour  in  which  they  cannot  participate,  and 
are  infected  with  the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the 
objects  of  their  envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be 
placed  in  their  circumstances."  £din.Rev.Feb.  1811, 
p.  280. 

One  might  suppose^  that  the  word,  in  this  signi* 
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fication^  retained  a  considerable  analogy  to  its  pri« 
mary  meaning;  q.  room ^br  the  chase,  for  pursuing 
or  accomplishing  the  object  in  view. 
4.  To  Live  on  one"'s  PurchasCy  to  support  one^s 
self  by  expedients  or  shifts^  It  had  originaUy 
signified  living  by  depredation. 

There  dwells  a  Tod  on  yonder  crwg^ 

And  he's  a  Tod  of  might ; 
He  lives  as  well  on  his  purchase 
As  ony  laird  or  knight. 

Herd^s  Coll  ii.  234* 
PURCOMMONTIS,    apparently,    poor  com- 
mens,  or  common  people.     V.  Skaptyne. 

PURE,  PuiR,  adj.  Poor,  S.]  Insert^  after  1.  8.; 
PuiE  BODY,  a  beggar,  whether  male  or  female,  S. 
I  took  ye  for  some  gentleman^  at  least  the  Laird 

of  Brodie ; 
O  dool  for  the  doing  o't !  are  ye  the  poor  hodie  f 

Herd's  Coll  ii.  28. 
The  lady  frae  hame  wad  never  mair  budge^ 
From  the  time  that  the  sun  gaed  over  the  hill; 
An'  now  she  had  a'  the  poor  bodies  to  lodge^ 
As  nane  durst  gae  on  for  the  ghost  o'  the  mill. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  19. 
Insert,  after  1.  11.; 
Pure  man,   1.  A  mendicant,  S.  Jddy^^&fier  the 
words,  O.Fr.  paovre^  pourCf  id. ; 
The  phrase^  indeed,  must  have  been  used  in  0.£. 
For  Pidsgr.  renders  poore  man  by  Fr.  pouer  homme, 
helistre,  i.  e.  beggar;  6.  iii.  F.  55,  b. 
2.  A  ludicrous  designation  given  to  aheap  of  corn- 
sheaves,  consisting  of  four  set  uprigtit  on  the 
ground,  and  one  put  above  them.  This  is  prac- 
tised in  wet  seasons,  Dumfr.,  Clydes. 
The  designation  might  originate  from  the  sup- 
posed resemblance  of  the  figure>  when  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, to  a  beggar  covered  with  his  cloak. 

PURE-MAN-OF-MUTTON.       V.  PoOB^ 

PujR  MOUTH.    To  Mdk  a  puir  mouthy  to  pretend 
poverty,  when  one  is  known  to  be  in  amuence> 
or  at  least  in  easy  circumstances,  Sw 
"  It's  no  right  o'  you  to  be  aye  making  a  puir 

mouth*'     Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1822>  p.  SOT* 

In  the  same  sense  it  is  said^  Ye're  no  sae  puir^s  ye 

peip  ;  referring  to  the  querulous  tone  with  which 

complaints  of  this  kind  are  generally  made. 

Pure  Pride,  ostentatious  grandeur,  without  suf- 
ficient means  for  supporting  it,  S. 

PURFITTIE,  adj.     Corpulent,  short-necked, 
having  an  asthmatical  make,  Teviotd. 
Perhaps  corr.  from  Purfled, 

PURFLED,  adj.     Short-winded,  &c.]  Add; 
A  learned  friend  views  Fr.  hour  souJU,  blown  up, 

puffed  up  with  wind,  as  the  natural  etymon.     It  is 

indeed  applied,  like  purfled,  to  those  who  are  lusty; 

but  we  must  suppose  that  the  term  has  undergone  a 

very  considerable  change. 

♦  To  PURGE,  V.  a.  1.  Previously  to  the  examina^ 
tion  of  a  witness  under  oath,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, as  to  the  cause  on  which  he  is  summoned, 
strictly  to  interrogate  him  if  he  be  free  from 
any  improper  influence ;  with  the  prep,  q^ add- 
ed ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 
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After  this,  if  nothing  appeairs  against  the  witness^h^ 
is  said  to  be  '*  purged  of  malice  and  partial  counseL" 
S.  To  clear  the  house,  in  which  a  court  meets,  of 

those  who  are  not  members.     ^^  The  house  is 

thus  said  to  be  pursed^  S^ 
PURIE,  s.     A  small  meagre  person,  Orkn. 
PURLES,  *» !>;*]  Read; 
PURL,  PuRLE,  s,    1.  A  portion  of  the  dung  of 

animals,  particularly  of  horses  or  sheep,  as  it 

has  been  dropped  on  the  ground,  somewhat 

hard  and  of  a  roundish  form,  S. 

The  following  example  of  the  use  of  the  term  has 
been  supplied  by  a  literary  friend. 

''  The  auld  woman  was  gathering  horse-pvr/lf. 
She  dries  them  on  her  window-sole,  and  uses  them 
for  lunts,  or  even  to  mend  her  little  fire."     Loth. 

"  The  dung  of  the  animal  is  excreted  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  form  of  small  hard  purls'* 
Prize  Ess.  High.  Soc.  S.,  ii.  318.  V.  Feat her-c lino. 

2.  It  is  used  to  denote  dried  cow-dung,  used  for 
fuel,  Ettr.  For.,  Fife.     Hence, 

To  Gather  puuls,  to  collect  cow-dung  for  fuel, 
ibid. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Su.G.  porUa  scaturire,  because 

scattered  on  the  fields  and  roads. 

PURL,  8.  The  seam-stitch  in  a  knitted  stocking, 
Ettr.  For.    V.  Pearl. 

To  Purl,  v.  a.  To  form  that  stitch  in  knitting, 
or  weaving  stockings,  which  produces  the  hol- 
low or  fur.  This  is  called  the  Purled  or  Pur^ 
lin  steeky  and  the  stockings  themselves  Purled 
Stockings^  Ettr.  For. 
As  O.E.  writers  use  the  v.  to  Purl  as  signifying 

"  to  decorate  with  fringe  or  embroidery,'*  it  has  been 

conjectured,  with  great  probability,  that  there  is  an 

affinity  between  this  i;.  and  that  applied  to  the  fabric 

of  stockings;  ribbed  stockings  having  been  formerly 

considered  as  a  piece  of  finery. 

Feltham  uses  the  s.  in  the  general  sense  of  oma* 

knent. 
**  Without  the  vainie  purles  of  rhetorique  some  men 

speak  more  excellently  even  from  Nature's  oune  iu« 

diciousnesse  then  can  the  schoUer  fr^m  his  quiddit 

of  art."     Resolves,  p.  139. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Purl  is  merely 

a  provincialism.  Pearl  being  the  common  pronun** 

elation  of  the  S^  t&mi, 

PURLICUE,  PiRLicuK,  Pablicue,  9.  A  dash 
or  flourish,  &c.]  Add; 

3.  The  peroration,  or  conclusion  of  a  discourse ; 
also  used  to  denote  the  discourse  itself,  Strath- 
more,  Roxb. 

4.  The  recapitulation  made,  by  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation,  of  the  heads  of  the  discourses, 
which  have  been  delivered  by  his  assistants,  on 
the  Saturday  preceding  the  dispensation  of  the 
sacrament  of  the  Supper,  S.O. ;  pron.  Pirlicue. 
Also,  the  exhortations,  which  were  wont  to  be 
given  by  him,  on  Monday,  at  what  wa3  called 
"  the  close  of  the  work,*  were  thus  denomi- 
nated in  other  parts  of  S. 

I  have  been  informed,  that  the  term  has  been  someti 
times  extended  to  all  the  services  on  Monday. 
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To  PuELicuE,  PiRLicuE,  Pabucue,  V,  n.  To 
give  such  exhortations  after  sermon  at  a  Sacra- 
ment, S.O. 

3PURN,  s.     A  quill  of  yam,  Galloway. 

A — ^prentice  wabster  fad^  who  breaks  his  spools 
And  wastes  the  wafl  upo'  a  misrid  pum, 

Davidson* s  Seasons,  p.  10.     V.  Pirn. 

tURPIE,  adi.  Purple,  of  a  purple  colour,  S. ; 
corr.  from  tne  E.  or  Fr.  word. 

PuRPiE  FEYEB,  the  name  vulgarly  given  to  a  pu- 
trid fever,  S. 
'*  He  died  oftipurpiejeaver,  Within  12  or  24  days/* 

^c.   Lament's  Diary,  p.  17S.     V.  Water-purpie. 

PUBPIR,  a<^'.  Of  a  purple  colour;  Fr.pourpre. 
'*  Item,  a  covering  of  variand  purpir  tarter  brow-  * 

din  with  thilssillis  &  a  unicorne."  Inventories,  p.  1 1. 

Purpose,  adj.  l.  Neat,  neatly  dressed,  well- 
adjusted^  Aberd. ;  Ettr.  For. 

2.  iBxact,  methodical,  Aberd. 

PnRPOs&-LiKE,  adf.  Insert  as  definition ;— -Hav- 
ing  the  appearance  of  bein^  fit  for  answering 
any  particular  design ;  applied  both  to  persons 
and  things,  S. 

Add  to  the  example  given ; 
«<  Cuddie  soon  returned,  assuring  the  stranger,— 

that  the  gudewife  should  make  a  bed  up  for  him  at 

the  house,  mair  pufpose-Uke  and  comfortable  than  the 

like  o'  them  could  gie  him."     Tales  Landl.  iv.  169. 

To  PUEPRESS,  XKO.  To  violate  the  property 
of  a  superior. 
''  Sic  ane  man,  beand  my  tenent  and  vassal,  pur- 

pr€ssis  and  usurpis  aganis  me,  that  is  his  over«lord^ 

of  sic  landis,  in  sa  far  as  he  has  causit  eare,  teill  and 

saw  my  landis  of  N.,  or  has  biggit  upon  thame  in  sic 

ane  place;  quhairfoir  «he  has  foirfaultit  to  me  for 

ever  all  the  landis  quhilk  he  haldis  of  me."     Bal- 

four^s  Tract,  p.  444.     V.  the  s. 

PCRPRI810NK»  PURPRISING,   PuRPRUSITIOUN,  8. 

The  invafflon  of  the  rights  of  a  superior ;  a  fo- 
rennc  term,  synon.  wim  Purpresiure. 
*^  In  the  acdonne— >persewit  be  Andro  Dury  of 
that  ilk,  again  Schir  Johne  Sandylandis  of  Caldor^ 
knicht,  for — ^forfating  of  him,  in  the  samyn  court-^ 
of  his  tennandry  of  Wester  Corswod  for  purprisione 
done  be  the  said  Andro  apone  the  said  Schir  Johne 
his  our  lord,  as  was  allegit><^^that  is  to  say  for  the 
purprising  apone  the  said  Schir  Johne— in  the  rais- 
ing &  vptakin  of  the  malis  of  the  said  landis  of  Wes- 
ter Corswod,  being  vnorderly  enterit  damand  Sc 
vauchand  blanch'ferme,  quhare  he  suld  hafe  haldin 
ward  i&  releif,  as  was  fundin  be  a  gret  assise."  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  74. 

''And for  purpruskiouh  mkkand  on  the  said  towne, 
quhilk  wes  his  ourlord."    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

Fr.  perprison,  ^  'k  Seizing,  or  taking  into  his  owne 
hands  (without  leaVe  of  lord,  or  other)  ground  that 
lyes  wast,  or  is  used  in  common ;"  Cotgr. 
Court  of  purprisione^  a  court  that  seizes  or  di- 
vides common  property  without  legal  warrrant^ 
''  The  actioune—^aganis  Elizabeth  Nesbit  &c.  anent 
Ihe  nalding  of  a  court  of  purprisione  vppone  the  landis 
of  Raufbume  wrangwisly  haldin — is  continewit  be 
the  lordis.'*    Act  Audit  A.  1479i  P-  91* 
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Erskine  views  it  as  the  same  with  E.  purpresiuri, 
"  a  feudal  de]inquency> — ^incurred  by  the  vassal's  in- 
croachment  on  the  streets,  high- ways,  or  common* 
ties,  belonging  to  the  King  or  other  superior ;"  add* 
ing,  "  The  word  is  derived  from  the  French  perpri* 
son,  which  signifies  the  taking  possession  of  waste  or 
common  grounds  without  the  order  of  law."  He  re- 
fers to  Cotgrave,  and  Du  Cange,  vo.  Porprendere. 
Instit  B.  ii.  tit  5.  §  52. 

Du  Cange  defines  porprendere,  invadere,  aliquid 
sua  auctoritate  capere ;  and  porprensio,  invasio,  u- 
surpatiok 

PURSE-PENNY>  ^.    L  A  piece  of  money ,  of 
whatever  metal  or  value,  kept  in  a  purse^  with- 
out being  exchanged  or  given  away,  S. 
It  is  thus  preserved  as  a  curiosity,  or  from  affec- 
tion for  the  donor  ;  sometimes  from  a  superstitious 
idea  of  its  bringing  good  luck  to  the  possessor. 
S.  Applied  to  any  thing  that  one  cannot  get  dis- 
posed of,  SkB. 
3.  Used  metaphii  for  something  retained  in  the 
heart  or  memory,  as  of  the  greatest  worth. 
''  If  I  had  the  faith  of  these  three  on  my  spirit^  I 
could  go  thorow  all  the  world  comfortably.    1.  The 
faith  of  this,  that  the  cause  of  the  afflicted  God  will 
maintain,  &c.     If  I  had  these  three  purse^pennies,  I 
wad  think  nothing  to  go  thorow  all  the  world  with 
them."     M.  Bruce's  Lect  p.  38. 

PURSEPHAND,  s.    A  pursuivant. 

''  William  Dauidson  pursephand*'    Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1 560. 
PURSY,  3.     Short-breathed  and  fat.]  Add; 

Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  volumes^  I 
have  observed  that  Palsgrave  gives  the  Fr.  word  in 
another  form.  "  Purcyje,  shorte  wynded  or  stuffed 
about  the  stomacke  [[Fr.]  pourc^^,  pourcifue**  H,  iii. 
F.  QSy  b.  This  must  at  any  rate  be  viewed  as  the 
immediate  origin. 
PURSILL,  PuBciLL,  s.    A  spedes  of  edible  fu- 

cus,  S.B. ;  Badderhck  synon. 

•  To  PURSUE,  V.  a.    1.  To  prosecute  in  a 

court  of  law,  S. 

*'  Some  said,  both  they  and  the  lord  Gordon  assist- 
ed some  of  their  friends  who  were  pursued,  and  made 
moyan  secretly  before  the  council."   Spalding,  i.  7, 
2.  'To  assail,  to  attack. 

**  But  their  captains  used  so  great  diligence,  that 
-^they  find  the  said  James  Grant  in  the  town  and 
lands  of  Auchachyll  within  a  house ; — ^they  pursued 
the  house  most  furiously.^     tbid.  i.  14. 
Pursuit,  *.     Attack. 

'^  Thetoun  of  Edinburgh— stiled  cannonson  ilk  ane 
of  tlieir  mounts  for  pursuit  of  the  castle."  Ibid.  i.  S15. 

PUSLICK,  3.  Cow'^s  dung  dropped  in  the  fields, 

Dumfr.,  Gall.    Hence  the  phrases ;  ^^  As  light 

as  "B^pmlickf*  '*  As  dry  as  apuslickJ* 

These  are  gathered  by  the  poor,  thbroughly  dried 

and  bleached  through  the  winter,  and  used  as  fuel  in 

spring. 

Kilian  gives  poest  as  an  old  Teut  word  signifying 
bubile,  an  ox  stall ;  and  poest^deerue,  as  denoting  a 
daii^  maid.  I  know  not  if  we  may  trace  the  last  syl- 
lable lock  to  Teut  looghe  or  lecke,  lye^  lizivittm>  urina. 
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PUSSANCE,  i.    PowerfulnesB ;  Fr.  puissance. 
**  He  knewe  nocht  the  multitud  and  pussance  of 
hu  ennemies^  for  thair  armye  apperit  nocht  attanis 
to  his  sicht."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  212. 

PUSSANT,  od/.     Powerful;  Fr.  puissant. 

"  The  pepill  wes  richt  effirayit^ — seand  him — richt 
pustant  be  fiivoure  of  the  Faderis/'  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  MS. 

PUSSIE,  PoussiE,  s.    A  fondling  designation 

for  a  cat,  S. ;  pron.  q,  poossie. 

Hence  the  phrase^  as  quiet's  poossie,  as  quiet  as  a 
cat^  when  watching  for  her  prey. 

— -''  A'  quiet  peacable-livin'  buddies  yonder  frae 
the  beathel  up  to  the  minister,  as  quiet's  pussie,  the 
hail  tot  o'  them."  Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  172. 
V.  Poossie. 

PUT,  s.  1.  A  sort  of  buttress,  erected  for  sup- 
porting a  wall ;  Ettr.  For. 

St.  A  mass  of  stones  placed  in  a  river  for  altering 
the  direction  of  the  current,  a  jettee,  ibid. 

Put,  s.  The  act  of  throwing  a  stone  abovehand,  S. 
Putter,  s.  One  who  is  habituated  to  the  exer- 
cise of  putting'  the  stone,  S. 
''  Thou's  naething  of  a  putter,'  said  Meg, '  I  see  by 
the  way  thou  raises  the  stane ;  an  thou  saw  my  billy 
Rwob  put,  he  wad  send  it  till  here."  Hogg's  Win-^ 
ter  Tales,  i.  265. 

To  PUT,  V.  a.  To  jog.]  Add  / 
To  Put  on,  to  give  a  gentle  push,  as  when  one 
intends  to  give  a  hint  to  another  to  be  nlent,  S. 
'*  Maister  Robert  Bruce,  assistit  with  Mr  Andro 
Melvin— ceassit  not  to  defend  that  heresie,  albeit 
Dunkisone  puttit  on  him  to  desist  thairfra."  Hamil- 
ton's Facile  Traictise,  p.  114. 

To  heir,  when  he  gangis  throw  the  gait. 
How  everie  wvffe  on  vther  puitis. 
Bidding  the  bischop  pay  for  his  guttis. 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  324. 
'Tis  true  your  fump'ring  wakened  me ; 
I  pitted  d  you  for  to  set  you  free. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  d8« 
In  Edit.  Third,  changed  tojoumfy'd. 

Put,  Putt,  s.    A  thrust,  a  push.]  Add; 
To  MAK  one*s  Put  oude,  to  gain  one^  object,  to 
carry  a  point,  S. ;  a  metaph.  apparently  borrowed 
from  timng  with  the  small  sword ;  if  not  from 
throwing  the  putting^oue. 
"  A  man  is  said  to  have  made  his  putt  gude,  when 
he  obtains  what  his  ambition  panted  ^r ;"  Gall. 
Encyd.  p.  88  g. 

*'  Although  the  mantua*making  lady  assured  her 
that  satin  was  not  to  be  worn ; — ^the  mistress,  how- 
ever, made  her  puitgood,  and  the  satin  dress  was  ob-^ 
ligated  to  be  sent  to  her."  The  Steam-Boat,  p.  195. 
Put  and  Row,  adv.  With  difficulty,  S.]  Add; 
Now  maistly  hane,  wi'  put  an'  mm, 

His  ain  yard  dyke  he  wan. 
Oafs  shoulder  tillt,  syne  daw'd  his  pow. 
But  was  na  fit  to  stan*.     . 

Coclts  Simple  Strains,  p.  6S. 
PuTTBm,  s.    An  animal  that  buta  with  the  head 
qr  bonis,  S.    y»  Put,  v.  n. 
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•  To  PUT,  V.  a.  This  v.  is  used  in  a  variety  €£ 
forms  which  are  unknown  in  £. 

To  Put  aboutt  v.  a.  To  subject  to  inconvenience 
or  difficulty  ;  often  used  as  to  money ;  as,  **  I 
was  sair  put  about  to  get  that  siller,  S. 

To  Put  i^,  v.  a.  To  lay  any  thing  aside  care- 
fully, so  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  losing  it,  S,. 

To  Put  6y,  v.  a.     To  delay,  to  defer,  S. ;  to  put 

o^,  E, 

"  The  brethren  of  the  other  part  went  from  the 
conference  well  satisfied:  but  the  event  declared  they 
made  no  conscience  of  what  they  had  undertaken, 
and  that  whatsoever  they  had  condescended  to  was 
only  to  put  hy  that  Assembly."  Guthry's  Mem.  p.  80. 
To  Put  donvn^  v.  a.     1,  To  murder, 

*'  Privat  murther  is  quhen  ane  is  slane  or  drownit, 
or  utherwayis  put  down  privatlie,  and  is  fund  in  ony 
place,  quhairof  the  finder  sail  raise  the  hoy  and  cry." 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  512. 

S.  To  put  to  death  violently,  especially  as  denot- 
ing suspen^on,  S. 

**  The  most  enthusiastic,  affectionate,  and  accom- 
plished lady  of  the  age — was  suffered  to  be  put  down 
as  a  common  criminaL"     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  5291* 
S.  Often  used  to  denote  suicide ;  in  this  forni,^^— 

"  He  put  himsell  down,"  S. 
To  Put  hand  in  one^s  self,  to  commit  suicide. 

V.  Hand. 

•  To  Put  on,  v.  a.  "  To  invest  with,  as  clothes  or 

covering  ;'*  Johns, 

But  it  is  frequently  used  in  S.  in  a  passive  form, 
as  applicable  either  to  a  person  who  is  well,  or  to  one 
who  is  ill,  dressed ;  as,  fVeelput  on,  lUput  on. 

''  I  dinna  ken,  Mr.  Pleydeu,'  said  Dinmont,  look- 
ing at  his  dreadnought  coat,  and  then  at  the  hand- 
some furniture  of  the  room, '  I  had  maybe  better  gang 
some  gate  else,  and  leave  you  till  your  cracks— I'm 
no  just  that  weetput  on."    Guy  Mannering,  iii.  210. 
**  And  is  that  a  real  Lady,  and  a  Lord's  dochter  ? 
—She  is  so  plain  put  on,  and  sae  hamdy  spoken,^- 
I  kent  every  word  she  said."   Saxon  end  Gael,  i.  54. 
To  Put  on,  v.  n.     To  dress  one^s  self,  S. 
O  slowly,  slowly,  raise  she  up. 
And  slowly  put  she  on, 

Minstretstf  Scot,  Border,  U.  l68. 
To  Put  on,  v.  a.  To  dun  for  debt,  withoat  shew^ 
ing  lenity  or  forbearance ;  as,  *^  He*ji  aearputon 
for  that  siller,"  South  of  S. 
To  Put  on,  v.  n.     To  push  forward,  to  incr^ia| 
one^s  speed  ;  often,  to  ^o  at  full  speed ;  appliea 
either  to  riding  or  walking,  S. 
Put  on,  put  on,  my  wichty  men^^ 

Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie.  ■ 
Than  sum  they  rode,  and  sum  they  ran, 
Fu  fast  outour  the  bent. 

Edom  o'  Gordon,  Pink.  S.  Ball 
**  The  coachman  ok/  faster  on,  and  outrun  the  most 
of  the  rogues."    Narr.  Murder  of  the  Archbishop, 
Wodrow's  Hist.  ii.  App.  p.  8^ 

I  have  not  observed  this  idiom  in  £•    V.  Pit,  v. 
To  Put  out^  v.  a.     To  exert,  or  put  forth,  S. 

**  I  may  say,  many  have  not  honourable  apprehen-^  , 
sions,,  and  thougbu  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  whose  prOf 
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per  work  it  is  to  pv^  om^  the.  foresaid  noble  opera- 
tions."    Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  167- 

"  Unless  a  man,  in  his  own  person,  put  out  faith 
in  Jesus  Christ,  and  with  his  own  heart  please  and 
acquiesce  in  that  device  of  saving  sinnersi,  he  cannot 
be  saved."     Ibid.  p.  188. 

To  Put  ^  or  tUly  v^  a.  1.  To  interrogate,  to  pose 
with  queatbns,  S. ;  GL  Shirr,  and  Roes. 
Tell  shortly,  and  ye's  get  nae  harm  frae  me, 
NcMT  mair  be  pUten  till,  whate'er  ye  be. 

Ross's  HeUnore,  p.  60» 
''  P9U  till,  to  examine ;"  GL  Shirr.     Hence, 
It.  To  be  pui,  or  putten  tiU^  to  be  straitened  in  what- 
ever respect.  /  wassairputten  tUTt  to  mak  throw 
the  wmter  ;  "  I  was  ffreatly  at  a  loss  to  subsist 
myself  during  winter,    S. ;  or  in  E. "  put  to  it.** 
S.  To  be  abashed,  to  be  put  out  of  countenance ; 
as,  *^  She  was  sair  put  tUTt  on  her  bridal  day, 
puir  hizzy  ;^  Teviotd. 
^To  Put  wp,  v.  a.     To  give  entertainment  to,  to 
ato>mmodate  with  lodj^ng,  S. 
'^  Hell  shew  you  the  way,  sir,  and  I'se  warrant 
ye'U  be  wed  put  up  ;  for  they  never  turn  awa'  nae- 
body  frae  the  door."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  ?• 


QUA 

ToPuTt^,  v.n.    To  be  lodged^  S. ;  OS,  *<  Wh«r 
do  ye  pui  up  f^ 
Hence  Up^putHn,  entertainment  in  the  way  of 

lodging. 

PUTTER,  s. 

"  Item,  ane  chefiroun  with  ane  putter  with  settis 
of  perle  sidik  send  to  the  quene  in  Ingland*"    In* 
ventories,  A.  1 51 6,  p.  27. 
PUTTER,  e.    A  short  piece  of  ordnance ;  corr. 

from  petard, 

''  He  had  about  800  men,  whereof  there  were  some 
towns  men,  and  six  putters^  ot  short  pieces  of  ord« 
nance."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  238. 
PuTTEKLiKG,  s.     A  Small  petard. 

"  They  were  well  furnished  with  ammunition,  pow- 
der, match,  ball,  muskets,  carabines,  pikes,  swords, 
colours,  carrying  this  motto,  '  For  the  covenant,  re- 
ligion^ the  crown,  and  the  kingdom,'  with  pistols,|nf(- 
ierUngs,  and  other  arms."     Spalding,  ii.  180,  181. 

PUTTIS,  8,  pi     The  young  of  moorfowl. 

— **  Ane  of  the  greatest  occasiones  of  the  scarstie 
of  the  saidis  partrikis  and  murefoull,  is  be  ressone  of 
the  great  slauchter  of  thair  putHs  and  youngeanes." 
Acta  Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  286.     V.  Pout. 
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QUAD,     in  quad. 

— By  the  euff  he's  led  alang, 
An'  settl'd  wi'  some  niccum. 
In  quad  yon  night. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  97* 

This  would  seem  to  signify,  in  prison,  or  in  a  bad 
Utate,  from  Teut  quatd;  Brig,  quoad,  malum,  infor- 
tunium. 
QUADRANT,  ^.  l%e  quadrant^  or  fourth  part 

of  the  Roman  As. 

**  It  is  said,  that  ilk  man  went  to  Valerius  hoiis, 
and  left  ane  quadrant  in  it,  to  cans  him  be  the  mair 
richely  buryiL"    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  288. 
To  QUADRE,  u  n.    To  quadrate,  Aberd. 

.  Fr.  quadr-er,  to  sqiiare,  to  suit 
QUAY,  imperati    Come  away ;  as,  "  Quay^  wo- 

knan,  lirhat  needs  ye  stand  haverin^  there  a^  day  ?^ 
•  Roxb. ;  in  other  countieft,  qua. 

Generally  viewed  slr  an  abbreviation  of  come  away. 
iPerhaps  it  might  be  q.  Ca*  away,  i.  e.  drive  on. 
QUAICHs  &c.  8.  A  email  and  shallow  cup.]^£U| 

Sir  James  Foulis,  t  find,  has  given  the  same  etymon. 

''  The  thirdntb^nsil  for  drinking  is  the  cuach,  which 
we  now  pronounce  quech,  and  from  whence  is  form* 
ed  the  English  v^b  to  quaff:  I  need  not  describe  the 
euachy  because  there  can  hardly  be  a  person  in  North 
Britain  that  knows  it  not,  though  it  is  of  late  much 
lallen  mto  disuse.**  Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  S.  i^  24. 
QUAIFFIS)  8.  pi.    Coifs,  female  headdress* 
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''  Item,  twa  restis  of  holand  daith,  ressavit  be 
Madam  moselde  Ralle  to  mak  nicht  9«a(^fortheQi 
fQueen]].  And  swa  I  am  chargit  with  nathing  of 
that"  Inventories,  A  1561,  p.  129.  ^^ht  quaijts, 
night-caps. 

^'  Item,  sevin  qua^ffis  of  daith  of  silvir  cordohit 
with  blak  sOk  and  the  railyettis  of  the  same.'  Ibid 
p.  148. 

Fr.  ccife,  Belg.  kuyf,  SxL.O.hwffJHn.kmhe,kittbe,  id. 
QUAIST,  8.    1.  A  rogue,  Meams. 
2.  A  waff,  ibid, 
♦  To  QUALIFY,  V.  a.     To  prove,  to  authen* 

ticate,  to  make  good. 

— ''  The  one  half  of  the  goods  forfeited  to  beem« 
ployed  to  the  use  of  the  public,  and  the  other  to  be 
given  to  him  who  ddates  the  recepters  and  quaJ^ies 
the  same."    Spalding,  L  278* 

L.B.  otfofi^a/a^,  probus,  legitimus  j  Du  Cange. 
QUALITY  BINDIN*,  a  sort  of  worsted  tape, 

commonly  used  for  binding  the  borders  of  car* 

pets,  S. 
QUANTITE,  8.     Size ;  applied  to  the  human 

body. 

**  It  is  said  that  Fynmakcoule  the  sonne  of  Cpdue 
Scotds  man  was  in  thir  davs  ane  man  of  huge  sta« 
toure  of  xvii.  cubitis  of  hycht.  He  was  ane  sret  huift» 
tar,  and  richt  terrybyll  for  his  huge  quanttie  to  the 
pepyll."  Bellend,  Cron.  F.  98,  a.  Insolito  corporis 
moie  formidolosum.  Boeth. 


QUA 

QUARNELT,  part.  adj.     Cornered,  having 

angles,  Fife. 

Fr.  camelU,  quamdU,  applied  to  walls  with  square 
fissures ;  from  came  an  edge  or  angle. 
QUARRANT,  s.    A  kind  of  shoe  made  of  un. 

tanned  leather ;  synon.  Rough  Rullion, 

— ''Some  I  have  seen  shod  with  a  kind  of  pumps 
made  out  of  a  raw  cow-hide  with  the  hair  turned  out- 
ward^  which  being  ill  made^  the  wearer't  feet  looked 
something  like  those  of  a  rough-footed  hen  or  pigeon. 
These  are  called  Quarrants,  and  are  not  only  offen-- 
sive  to  the  sights  but  intolerable  to  the  smell  of  those 
who  are  near  them."     Burt's  Letters^  u.  185,  186. 

Ir.  Gael,  cuaran,  a  sock ;  cuarogck,  shoes  or  brogues 
made  of  untanned  leather;  C.B.ibiaran^calceujB^  view* 
ed  by  Lhuyd  as  the  same  with  Lat  cothurn'Us,  Gr. 

*  To  QUARREL,  v.  a.    To  reprove,  to  chide, 

to  find  fault  with,  S. 

**  Some  ministers  quarrelled  his  giving  tokens  to 
such  boys ;  wherefore  he  desired  these  ministers  to 
catechise  them,  which  the  ministers  did,  and  allowed 
of  their  admission  to  the  Lord's  Table."  Walker's 
Peden,  p.  95. 

''  Of  all  mortals  you  should  least  quarrel  Buchanan 
on  this  head."     Ruddiman's  Vind.  Buchanan,  p.  69. 

''  1  hope  you  will  not  quarrel  the  words,  for  they 
are  all  Virgil's."     Ibid.  p.  310. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  the  v.  as  signifying  '*  to 
quarrel  with,"  giving  one  example  from  B.  Johnson. 

This  sense  is  not  very  remote  from  that  of  Fr. 
querell^er,  to  challenge. 
To  QUARREL,  v.  a.     To  raise  stones  in  ^a 

quarry. 

*'  Na  man  havand  landis  pertenand  to  him,  lyand 
adjacent  to  the  sea,  may  maik  stop,  troubill  or  molest 
the  King,  or  his  lieges,  to  win  stanes,  quarrel,  or  ony 
uther  thing,  to  his  awin  profit  or  commoditie,  within 
die  flude  mark  of  the  sea,"  &&  Ship  I^awisji  Bal- 
four's Pract  p.  626. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  quarrel  had  been  ori« 
ginally  used  in  a  sense  somewhat  different  from  that 
of  win  ;  that,  the  latter  properly  signified  the  act  of 
digging  or  raising  stones,  and  the  former  that  of  giv- 
ing them  a  certain  form  however  rouffhly. 
Quarrel,^.  Apparently,  materials  ^m  a  quarry .^ 

''  it  riiall  be — ^lawftil  to  the  burgesses^-of  Kirk- 
caldy, owners  of  the  salt-pans  there,  to  dig,  win, 
iirork,  and  carry  away  coab,  limestone,  clay,  auarrell, 
within  any  part  of  the  bounds  of  the  land^  liable  in 
manner  foresaid,"  &c.    Fount  Dec.  Suppl.  ii.  535.. 

v.  QUERRELLE. 

I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether  it  may  npt  bi^ 
here  used  as  a  v. 
QU  ARTARLE,  s.   The  quarter  or  fourth  part 

of  an  elL     ^^  Four  ell  of  braidsay  [broad  sey^j 

of  iij  ell  breid  S.  quartarles  ;^  Aberd.  Reg.  A.. 

1641,  V-  17. 
QUARTERS,  s.  pi    Lodgings  in  general,  S. 

''  Ane  auld  soldier,'  says  Edie ;  *  that  does  like-, 
lieat  at  a  gentle's  door— at  a  farmer's  its  best  to  say 
ye^  «n  auld  tinkler,  if  ye  need  ony  quarters,  for 
may  b^  the  gudewife  will  hae  spmethihg  to  souther.'*' 
Antiquanr^  ii-.  315. 


QUE 

Borrowed  from  the  £.  use  of  the  term  aadenoting 
the  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged. 
QUARTES,  s.  pi. 

^*  The  abbot  of  Scone  is  appoynted  to  be  one  of 
the  nine  channons,  and  to  have  one  ther  to  serve  the 
cure  in  his  absence.  In  that  institution  also,  thei 
peculiar  landward  (or  rurall)  churches,  together 
with  the  particular  tithes,  crofts,  manses,  gleibs,  and 
quaries,  ar  severaUie  appoynted  to  everie  one  of  the 
dignites  and  channons,  as  therin  ia  at  large  reoord« 
ed."     Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  SutherL  p.  32. 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  L.fi.  Quartae  Ec* 
elesiarum,  or  the  fourth  of  the  ecclesiastical  tithes. 
Ob  suscepdonem  peregrinorum  et  pauperum  dona- 
vit  ad  ilium  locum  Quartoi  omnium  Ecclesiamm, 
quae  ad  ipsum  pertinebant  locum,  &  decimam  porco- 
rum,  &c.  Chron.  Mosomense  A.  1015>ap.  DuCange. 

The  "  particular  tithes"  are  previously  mentioned 
indeed ;  but  the  titke-pig  is  specified,  in  the  chro« 
nicle  quoted,  distinctly  from  the  Quartae,  and  seems 
to  bear  the  same  relation  to  them  as  these  "  parti- 
cular tithes"  to  the  Quartes.  The  quartes  were  pro- 
bably the  fourth  part  of  the  great  tithes,  and  "  the 
particular  tithes"  might  be  those  called  smalL 

To  QUAT,  V.  a.     To  quit,  S.]  Add; 

— -*'  Who  shood  com  intil  Uie  room  but  Andrew's 
grum,  foUo't  by  the  rest,  to  give  us  warning  that 
they  were  all  going  to  quat  our  sairvice,  becaus  they 
were  starvit"    Blw^kw.  Mag.  Oct  1820,  p.  15. 
To  Quat,  v.  n.     To  eive  over,  S. 

Whan  the  rain  ^aps  off  the  hat, 
'Tis  fully  time  for  folk  to  quat, 
Wha  on  the  harrest  rig  do  shear 
Barley,  wheat,  peas,  rye  or  bear. 

Juld  Say,  Gall.  En^L 
QUAUYR,  s.   A  quiver.    <^  A  juaugfr  wita  arv- 

rowis;''  AberdvReg. 
To  QUAVE  a  Aro^,  to  go  zig->Aig  up  or  down  a 

brae^  RoxK 
.  V.  ^Miv^-*-Bi?ownie  of  Bodabeck^  i*  141. 
QUAW,  s.     K  A  auag^mire ;  a  name  given  ia 
Galloway,  to  an  oid  pit  grown  over  with  earthy 

frass,  &c.  whicb\yielas  under  one,  but  in  which 
e  does  not  sink. 
52.  A  hole  whence  peats  have  b^n  dug,  Clydes.. 

V.  QUHAWS, 

Bobbin^  Quaw,  a  spring  or  walRe,  over  which. 

a  tough  sward  has  grown,  sufficient  to  support. 

a  person^s  weight.     It  is  denominated  from  its. 

shaking  or  bobbing  under  him,  Roxb.   Hobble^. 

quOf  synon. 
QuAKiN-QUAw,  s.    The  same  with  Bobbtn-^uaw.. 

''  Quakin'-quaws,-''minoYinf  quagmire  bogs ;"  Gall. 
Encyd. 
QUEED,  Qaii^B,  #.    A  tub,  Meams,  Aberd. ;, 

synon.  SkeeL 
QuEEDiE,  QuiDDiE,  s.    A  Small  tiA,  ibid. 

This  is  merely  the  provincial  pronundatioii  dt 
Cud  and  Cud/e.    V,  CooniE. 
Tq  QUEEL,  v.  n.    To  cool,  Aberd. 
—^They're  unco.weel; 
I  thinks  if  you  wou'd  let  them  queel., 

W^  Beatles  tales,  p^Tv 
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Alem.  kual'eny  Dan.  hoel-er,  id. 
To  QUEEM,  V.  a.  To  fit  exactly ;  as,  to  gueem 
the  marticey  <»*  joint  in  wood,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
The  O.E.  V.  to  Queme,  to  please,  to  satisfy,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same,  used  in  a  secondary  or  oblique 
•ense ;  because  a  thing  is  said  to  please  or  satisfy, 
•  that  fits  our  ideas  or  wishes, 

'^  Qjuemif9  or  pesyn.  <  Pacifico.  Paeo.  Placo." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

**  I  queme,  I  please  or  I  satysfyew  Chauser  in  his 
Canterbury  Tales.  This  worde  is  nowe  out  of  vse." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  831,  a. 

QcEEM,  QuiM,  adf.    1-  Neat,  fit,  filled  up  to  the 
general  level,  ifpp.  I>anarks.,  Ettr.  For. 
Whan  the  year  grown  auld  brings  winter  cauld. 
We  fiee  till  our  ha^s  sae  queem, 

Marfnaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mac.  May  1820. 
2.  Applied  to  what  is  made  close  and  tight,  ibid. 
S.  Calm,  smooth,  Gall.    V.  Queme. 

Dream,  dream,  that  the  ocean's  queem  ; 
Dream,  dream,  that  the  moon  did  beam. 
And  the  morning  will  hear  the  waves  roar. 
And  the  sun  through  the  duds  will  not  find  a 
bore..  Auld  Say,  Gall.  Enc^ 

4,  Metaph.  used,  as  conjoined  with  Co^A,  to  denote 
intimacy. 

''  It  shall  be  observed,  that  they  shall  fall  in  more 
than  ever,  into  an  intimacy  with  the  malignant  ene- 
mies to  the  work  of  God,  and  grow  mtim  and  cosh 
with  them  while  they  are  not  only  cold  toward  th& 
truly  tender,  but  cruel  against  Uiem."  M'Ward's 
Contend,  p.  26d. 

*'  Qfiim  and  Oosh,  pliable  and  ^t ;"  Gl.  ibid.    But 
this  does  not  properly  express  the  sense.    The  idea 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  joints  that  are  exactly 
fitted^  and  adhere  closely  to  each  other. 
Qdeme,  ado.    Exactly,  fitly,  closely.]  Add; 
A.Bozi  *'  It  liea  nh£em  for.  me:'    Ray 'a  ColL 
QuK£MEa,  9.  One  skilled  in  fitting  joints,  Clydes. 
QaEEKKBss,^.  Exactadaptation  m  a  literalsense, 

ibid. 
QuESMLT,  adv.     1.  In  a  state  of  exact  adapta- 
tion, ibid. 

Yorks.  wheemly,  neatly ;  Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett, 
p.  34t. 
2*  Calmly,  smoothly,  Gall 

**  The  gled  glides  queemly  alang  f  the  kite  glides 
smocihly  along.**    Gall^  Enc^ 
QUEEN'S-CAKE,  s.    A  white  sweet  cake,  S. 
QUEEN'S  CUSHION,  the  plant  called  Crop- 

stone,  Teviotd. 
QUEEN'S,alBO  KING'S,  CUSHION,  a  mode  of 

carriage^  whether  in  sport,  or  from  necessity,  S. 

T>iK>  persons,  each^  of  whom  grasps  his  right 
wriat  with,  his  left  hand,  with  <he  other  lays  hold  of 
his  neighbour's  wrist,  sp  as  to  form  a  seat  of  four 
haada  and  wrists  po^joinad.  On,  these  the  person, 
who  is  to  be  carried,  seats,  himself,  or  U  seated  by 
others,  putting  both  his  arms,  for  greater  security, 
rouml  the  necks  of  thQ  bearers. 
Qy:^^R„  s.     The  chpijr,  S.     Grose  gives  QMeer 

\^  this  sense  aa  a  provincial  word ;  but  without 

spec^Cyipg  the  country.    Wyntoun  writes  it 

quere. 
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*  QUEER,  ad/.  Besides  the  common  sense  of  this 
word  in  S.,  it  denotes  entertaining,  amusing, 
affording  fun.     Germ,  quer  oblique. 
Queers,  s,  pi.   News ;  any  thing  odd  or  strange, 

Roxb.     Synon.  Uncos^ 
QUEET,  ^.     The  ancle,  Aberd. ;    Cute,  S. 

Mr.  Chalmers,  vo.  Cuil,  says  that  "  in  the  vulg^ 
language  it  is  pronounced  queet"  But  he  should 
have  recollected,  that  this  is  only  "  in  the  vulgar 
hmguage"  of  his  native  county,  and  of  some  adjoin- 
ing to  it  in  the  north  o£  S. 
QuEETiKiNs,  s.pL  Spatterdashes,  gaiters,  Aberd. 

'  V.  CUTTIKINS. 

QUEEZIE,  ad/,  "  Disordered;  squeamish,  such 
as  after  being  intoxicated ;''  Gall.  Enc;  merely 
a  little  varied  from  E.  Queasy.  ^ 

QUEEZ-MADDAM,  ^.    The  Cuisse  Madame, 

or  French  j^argonelle^ 

''  He'll  glour  at  an  auld  wand  basket  aik«snag  aa 
if  it  were  a  queez-maddam  in  full  bearing."  Rob  Roy, 
ii.  158. 

QUEYN,  Quean,  s.    A  young  woman.]  Addi 

This  is  never  meant  as  implying  any  reproach,  un- 
less an  epithet,  conveying  this  idea,  be  conjoined 
with  it  Although  familiar,  it  is  often  used  as  ez^ 
pressive  of  kindness. 

O  !  she  was  a  dainlie  quear^ 
And  weel  she  danc'd  the  heeland  wallaeh. 

Old  Song. 

**  Ye'r  brither  Kenny's  come,  ye  auld  fule,  an'  hia 
young  9«ean  o'  a  dother  too;  sae  mak  haste  an' get  up." 
Stt  Kathleen,  iii.  262. 

QuEYKiE,  s.  A  diminutive,  denoting  a  girl,  S.B. 
QUE  IT,  Qdiej,  s.    a  species  of  buxl. 

"  Cotta,  a  queit."   Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  l6;  in  a 
later  £d.  quiet.    This  seems  merely  Coaf  in  proving 
dal  pronunciation ;,  as  Wedd^rburn  was  a  native  of 
Aberdeenshire. 
QUELT,  s.    A  sort  of  petticoat  worn  in  the 

Highlands.   V.  Kilt. 
Q  UENELIE,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  a  queen. 

-^'^  We  dispens  and  suppleis  all  faultis  thairof,  gif 
ony  be,  he  our  (ptenelie  powax  and  authoride  royalL"^ 
Acts  Mary,  1555,  £d.  1814,  p.  501. 

It  does  not  appear  that  our  southei^n  neighbours 
have  been  so  gallant,  as  to  form  an  adj.  of  this  kind> 
QUENYIE,  *.  A  corner,  Aberd.  V.Quynyik. 
QUENR  Y,  tf.J  Defifie ;  Abundance  of  bad  women. 
QUENT,  adf.   Accustomed  to,  or  familiar  with, 

any  state  or  condition. 

'*  As  new  seruandis  ar  in  derisioun  amang  the 
quent  seruitouris,  sa  we  as  vyle  and  last  pepyll  of  the 
warld  in  thair  sycht  ajr  dayli/?  inuadit  to  the  death.'* 
Bellend..  Cron.  B.  iv.  c^  15. 

Qtient  is  opposed  by  Boeth.  to  Lat..  recentissimus, 
there  being  no  particular  word  in  the  Lat*.  for  Qm€^ 
itself^     Fr.  accoint^,  acquainted  with.     CohU  is  also 
used,  but  not  precisely  in  the  same  sense. 
QUERD,  8k    A  term  formerly  used  in  relation  to 

fish,  Aberd. 

"  A  fishwoman  complains  to  the  magistrates,  that 
another  had  removed  her  querd  of  fish."  Records  oi^ 
Abeid« 

Su.G.  Dan.  kar,  a  iiessel  or  tub ;.  IsL  kaer^  vtig* 
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QUERING,  s.    Franche  quering. 

"  Ane  cop  almery^  ane  candill  kyst,  &  Franche 
quering  lynit  with  canwew,  ane  rakill  of  irne>  ane 
ledin  quarter."     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 
QUERN  (of  a  fowl),  s.     The  gizzera,  Aberd. 

As  Isl.  quorti,  mola,  is  transferred  to  a  whirlpool  | 

shall  we  suppose  that  our  old  term  for  a  mill  has 

been  metaph.  used  for  the  gizzard,  as  somewhat  re- 

^  sembling  die  operation  of  a  mill  in  its  decompoaition 

of  food  ? 

QV'ERSAhlATypart.pa.  Apparently  denoting 

the  form  of  kimels  or  interstices  in  battlements. 

*^  Item,  ane  small  chene  with  thrawin  and  quermU^ 
lit  linkis."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  64. 

L.B.  quarnelU,  V.  Kirnel.  Fr.  crene,  crenels,  in- 
dented. 
QWERNE,  s. 

— '*  For  the  wrangwiss  spoliatioun— of — ^thre 
bollis  of  malt,  a  qrveme  of  rosate  of  vi  stane,"  &c. 
Act.  Audit  A.  1482,  p.  109. 

This  cannot  well  be  viewed  as  an  improper  or- 
thography of  S.  curn,  as  the  quantity  of  rosin  is  so 
great.  It  seems  to  have  as  little  connexion  with  quern 
as  denoting  a  hand-mill. 
'QUERNE  Y,  s,  A  species  of  rot  in  sheep,  South 

ofS. 

*^  Some  people  have  been  led  to  consider  the  rot 
as  of  two  kinds ;  viz.  the  quemey,  or  black  rot,  pro* 
ceeding  from  foul  feeding ;  and  the  hunger  rot,  from 
an  absolute  deficiency  of  food  of  every  kind."  Es- 
says Highh  Soc.  iii.  464-5. 

Isl.  quoem  signifies  lacuna,  a  pool,  bog,  or  marsh. 
Now,  as  the  grass  springing  from  bogs  and  flooded 
ground  is  said  to  produce  the  rot,  (ibid.  469),  the 
term  quemetf  may  be  traced  to  this  word.  Which 
might  be  left  by  the  Danes  of  Northumbria. 
QUERNELL,  s. 

*^  Item  ane  pair  of  bedis  of  qiiemell  with  gawdes 
of  gold  estimat  to  vi  crownis  of  wecht."  Inventories> 
A.  1516,  p.  26. 

Apparently  denoting  beads  made  of  the  ComeUan, 
or  -rather  Camelian  stone,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
received  this  name  from  its  Jiesh  colour.  In  Fr.^ 
however,  it  is  called  comaline,  also  eametde  and  cor- 
neole;  in  Ital.  comiolai,  from  como,  a  horn,  from  its 
tiqyposed  resemblance. 

QUERNELL,  ad;.     Square. 

"  This  virgine,  Horada,  wes  bUryit— in  ane  se- 
pulture of  quemell  stanis.^'     Belland.  T.  Liv.  p.  47. 

The  translator  seems  to  have  confbunded  this  with 
O.Fr.  quemeau,  or  the  v.  quemel-er,  whence  S.  iiV- 
nd,  an  interstice  in  a  battlement.  V.  Querrsll,  «., 

and  QUARNELT. 

QUERNIE,  adf.  Applied  to  honey,  when  it 
abounds  with  the  granules  which  are  peculiar 
to  it,  Kinross. 

QUERNIE,  s.  A  diminutive  from  E.  Quem^  a 
hand-mill,  Moray. 

■        Coming  irae  the  bupgry  hill. 
He  hears  the  quemie  birlin. 

Jamenn'9  Pop.  SalL  iL  S56* 

QUERT,  ^.  /nj««efi^,  ingoodflpirit8,bc.]  Jdd{ 
Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  observed  some 
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Goth,  words,  to  which  quiart  seems  to  eUdm  gietdet 
affinity. 

IsL  kwar  ii  ezpl.  by  VereL  as  equivalent  to  re  in 
Lat.  reHo  ;  non  ex  loco,  non  extra^  noB  foras.  Ita 
sVnonyme  Su.G.  qmar,  anciently  ^ptaerr,  is  more  dis* 
tmctly  expl.  qmetus,  and  viewed  as  the  same  with  kar, 
IsL  kyfr,  id.  He  gives  the  following  rhythm,  as  iUtts^ 
trating  the  use  of  the  terni« 

Jak  hqffver  hoeri  off  gamla  gaeta, 
Hwa  Uoffl  will  haffva,  $kal  ktartlata* 
Audii  ab  antiquis  proverbium  ferri. 
Qui  jucunda  optat,  otium  snpersedeat. 
"  I  have  heard  that  it  was  a  proverbial  saying  with 
our  forefathers,  that  he  who  wishes  happiness,  must 
shun  ease." 

Silla  quar,  he  adds,  is  said  of  those  who  are  neg<* 
ligent,  who,  being  admonished  as  to  their  duty,  are 
listless.  Thus,  Isl.  ttera  ^er  signifies,  quietum  esse; 
and  kytd,  tranquillitas. 

Verel.  expl.  kyrr  neut  l;yr/,  not  merely  quietus, 
but  placidus ;  Lata  vera  kyri^  non  turbare  ;  Sezk  a/ 
iyrt,  quietus  est,  quiete  fruitur.     Hence  kyrrUU^ur, 
mansuetus,  from  kyrr  and  UUr,  our  laU,  manner. 

Oulr  phrase,  in  quert,  seems  to  have  originally  sig« 
nified  a  state  of  ease  or  tiTanquillity*  Hence,  by  an 
easy  transition,  it  might  be  used  as  signifying  cbeer-i 
fulness,  or  liveliness. 

QuRiiTY,  QuiERTY,  odi.    1.  Livelv,  poaseaiiing/i 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  S.O. 
——  I  fear  the  barley  bree^ 

An'  rovitog  blades  sae  quirfy, 
May  gar  him  spread  his  wings  an'  dee. 

An'  lea'  his  neat  right  dirty. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems,  1790,  p.  S33.    V.  Qvsrt^ 
2.  Active,  Ayrs.)  Dumfr. 

QUHA,  QoHAY,  pron.    Who,  S. 

^*  All  the  lordis  sperituale  atid  temporale,  ^tiAir 
geVe  thaire  aithis  of  befor  to  be  Ide  and  trew  &c  of 
new  ratifeis  and  apprevis  the  samin.*'  Acts  Maij 
1542,  £d.  18U,  p.ill» 

**  It  is  vnderstand  to  our  soueratie  l<ird  the  grett 
seruice  to  his  grace  be  Thomas  Erskine  of  Brechin 
knycht  his  secretaTe,  quJuy  thairfor  obtenit  off  our 
iaid  souerane  lord,  the  lanius  of  Brechin  &  Kevaire," 
kc  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  377-  V.  Quii« 
QuHAiRANENT,  odv.     CoDceminfi;  which. 

^^"  For  the  qiihilk  the  doaris  satU  incur  na  dan- 
ger j— the  auld  fundationis  and  erectionis.  of  the 
saidis  collegis  and  haill  vniuersitie—notwith standi 
ing,  quhairaneni  his  maiestie,  with  atuae  of  his  saidit 
estaitis,  dispenssis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579^  Eci-  1814> 
p.  182. 

"  Declares  that  this  present  gett^ali  ratiCcatioofie 
--^hall  be  alss  valid — as  If  the  samine  mfefttaent  war 
alreddie  past  &  exped,— HjfiiAafrafi^/  his  nligeatie  & 
estatis  foirsaidig  haue  dispenst,  &  be  tiiir  preaePtii 
dispenssis  for  ever/'  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  56U 

Anent  ike  quhilk  is  used  as  B3mon.  Ibid.  $67,  db.  I8(^ 
QuHAiRTHRow,  odv.    Whence,  fai  oonacqaenee 

of  which. 

"  — Our  souerane  Ladyis  liegia  daylie  and  oon^ 
tinnallie,  incontTare  the  tehour  of  th#  aetia  maid 
duiirupone— Bchutis  with  half  hag,  euluering,  and 
pistolate,  at  the  saidb  wylde  beiata  and  wylde  KNikt, 
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fumV/AnNv  the  nobill  men  of  the  realme  can  get  na 
pagtyme  of  balking  and  hunting  lyke  as  hes  bene 
had  in  tymes  bypast,  be  reaaoun  that  all  sic  wylde 
beistis  and  wylde  foulis  ar  exilit  and  banist  be 
occasioun  forsaid."  Acts  Mary  1551,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  465. 

This  act  was  more  severe  than  any  against  poach* 
ing  in  our  time,  as  this  prohibition  was  given  *'  un- 
der the  pane  of  deid  !" 
QUHAIS^tf.  The  genitive  of  Q^Aa;  whose,  S.A. 

QuhausCy  S.B. 

''  That  the  king  charge  all  &  sindrie  schirreiis  of 
this  realme  to  gar  inqnyre-^quhat  landis,  posses- 
sionis,  or  annuell  rentys  pertenys  to  the  king, — and 
in  fihau  handis  thai  nowe  be."  Acts  Ja.  I.  1424, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  4. 

MoesG.  quh%$,  id.  Qukititi  sa  manaleik :  *'  Whose 
image  is  this  ?"  Mar.  12.  1 6.   A.S.  htvaes,  id. 
QUHAM,  s.     A  dale  among  hills.]  Add ; 
2.  A  marshy  hollow,  whether  with  or  without 

stagnate  vater.  Loth. 
QUH ARE,  ado.  Apparently  used  as  equivalent 

to  since^  or  whereas. 

**  That  qukare  it  is  to  be  remembrit  be  my  lord 
govemour  and  thre  estatis  of  thispresentparli^ent, 
how  thai  for  forth  bering  of  the  quenis  auctorite — 
convenit  togidder  at  StriueHng  and  Linlithqw,  redy 
to  haue  aeniit  the  quenis  grace,  Ac  Nochttheless 
it  is  neidfull  to  thaim  to  haue  declartioune  f  nc^  of 
parliament,  that  thai  did  na  thing  contrare  the  quenis 
auctorite,"  &e.    Acts  Mary  1549,  £d.  1814,  p.  429. 

QUHA-SAY,  s.  ExpL  "  remark;''  Legend  Bp, 
St  Androis,  p.  S34. 
Then,  when  this  turn  cott  tuke  gude  nycht, 
Half  way  hameward  vp  the  calsay^ 
Said  to  his  servandis  for  a  quha  say/ 
'*  Alace,  the  porter  is  foryett  I* 
It  seems  to  signify  a  mere  pretence ;  allied  perhaps 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  alliterative  Belg.  word  mete* 
foaeie,  a  whim-wham. 

QUHANG,  QuuAYNG,  e.    A  thong.]  Add/ 

"  They  are  ay  at  the  whittle  and  the  quhang;** 
S.  Prov.  i  e«  always  in  a  state  of  contention. 
To  QuHANG,  Whang,  v.  n.    To  cut  in  large 
alia»,  S.]  Adii 
At  the  sight  of  Dunbarton  once  again, 
I'll  cock  up  my  bonnet  and  march  anudn. 
With  my  daymore  hanging  dovm  to  my  heel, 
To  whang  at  the  bannocks  of  barley  meaL 

Songy  Heart  M.  Loth,  iv.  13. 

QUHARBE,  a<{v.  .  Whereby,  Aberd.  Reg. 
QUHATKYN,  Qohatkn,  what  kind  of.]  Add; 

**  And  sua,  godly  reidar,  qt^kattin  a  Papist  I  am 
in  this  samin  ruid  bulk  ofQueationis^— Itak  on  hand 
to  preve  on  penrell  of  my  lyfe,  the  maist  haly  mar^ 
tyT»--^o  haf  bene  the  aamin  Papistia."  N.  Winyet 
V.  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  221. 
QUHAT-B AK^  an  exclamation  ttiU  used  in  S. 

V»  Raik,  $.f  cave. 

QUHAUP,  0.    The  curfew.]  Add/ 

In  Fife,  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  Land^ 
ipthaup,  i.  e.  the  ctn*lew,  and  the  Sea^haup,  a  spe- 
cies of  mew^  of  a  dark  colour. 
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In  Orkney,  they  distinguish  between  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  whaup. 

''OrcMtiior,  Stock' Whap;  minor.  Little- Whap:-^ 
The  larger  curlew,  called  here  Stock^fVkap,  differs 
something  in  its  colours  from  the  lesser,"  &c.  Low's 
Faun.  Oread,  p.  80. 

QuHAUP-NEBBiT,  adj.  HaviHg  a  long  sharp  nose,  S. 
QUHAUP,  s.  A  pod  in  the  earliest  state.]  Add; 
2.  A  pod  after  it  is  shelled,  Aberd ,  Meams ; 

Shaup  synon.  Lanaiks. 
8.  A  mean  or  low  feHow,  a  scoundrel,  Meams. ; 

perhaps  q.  a  mere  husk. 
QUHAW,  s.     A  marsh,  a  quagmire.]  Add; 

Mr  Todd  has  inserted  the  compound  word  Qoave* 
mire,  id.  But  in  O.E.  it  appears  in  its  simple  form 
quaue.  **  Quaue  as  of  a  my  re.  Labina."  Prompt 
Parv.  "  Quaue,  myre,  [[Fr.]  foundriere,  crouliere  ;** 
i.  e.  a  quagmire :  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  57*  b.  It  also  ap* 
pears  as  a  v.  *'  Quauyn  as  myre ;"  Prompt.  Parv. 
This  seems  radically  the  same  with  quag,  which 
Skinner  gives  as  sometimes  used  singly,  without  the 
addition  of  mire. 

Johns,  and  others  derive  qj^ag  from  quake,  to  shake. 
According  to  this  etymon.  Isl.  ktvik-a,  movere,  may 
be  the  origin.  Junius  deduces  quag  ftom  MoesG. 
wagan  movere ;  but  Serenius  prefers  quivan  vivere, 
whence,  he  says,  the  E.  verbs,  to  quetch,  to  quaver, 
to  quiver,  and  to  quob,  all  expressive  of  agitation. 
I  hesitate  if  Su.G.  quesa,  a  marshy  whirlpool,  be  al- 
lied to  our  quhawe. 

The  term  is  still  retained  in  GaUoway.  V.  Quaw. 
QUHEBEIT,  adv.    Howbeit,  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

1538. 
QUHEEF,  8.    A  fife ;  a  musical  instrument ; 

Upp.  Clydes. 

This  evidently  retains  the  form  of  C.B.  chtvib,  ren- 
dered a  fife  by  Richards,  a  pipe  by  Owen.     The 
latter  also  expl.  chwiban  a  whistle;  ckwibari'U  to 
whistle,  chwib'iaufv  to  trill. 
QUHEYNE,  QuHENE,  &c.  a^.    Few.]  Add/ 

Northumb.  a  whune,  pauci ;  Ray's  Coll.  151. 

In  solitude 
They  liv'd  retir'd,  amidst  surrounding  shades, 
Unthought  of,  as  unseen,  save  by  the  heart 
Of  Colin,  wha,  amang  the  neighb'ring  hills. 
Did  tend  a  wee  wheen  sheep—— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  98. 

This  is  evidently  an  imitation  of  Thomson's  Pa- 
laemon  and  Lavinia. 

"  The  deil's  kind  to  them,  wi*  his  gowd,  &c.  but 
he  shoots  auld  decent  folk  over  wi*  a  wheen  cauld 
kail  blades.**     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  26. 
QUHENSUA,  adv.    When  so  or  thus. 

"  Quheusua  this  cruell  murthour  wes  coramittit, 
and  justice  smori^  and  plainlie  abusit;  never  ceasit 
he  of  his  wickit  and  inordinat  pretenses."     Band^ 
1567^  Keith's  Hist  p.  405. 
QUHERTIE,  adj. 

"  Bot  of  the  rigour  to  the  pure  done  on  your  awin 
landis»  and  of  the  approprying  the  kirk-landis,-~or 
of  the  schuiting  or  honest  men  fra  thair  native 
rowmes,  be  ty tie  of  your  new  quhertie  fewis,  tymo 
servis  not  to  schaw.**  Ninian  Wmyet's  First  Tractat. 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  206» 
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•  dnterly  is  still  used  in  the  west  of  S.  for  lively. 
But  this  cannot  apply  here.  This  seems  to  be  merely 
the  adj.  hearlie,  as  signifying  liberal^  disguised  like 
quhorv  for  horv,  &c.  A  heartiejew  would  denote  one 
that  contains  very  advantageous  terms. 
To  QUHEW,  V.  w.  To  whiz,  to  whistle.]  Add; 

C.B.  ckwa  denotes  a  blasty  gust,  or  puff.  It  is  de« 
duced  from  chrv,  to  act  suddenly* 
To  QUHEZE,  V.  a.     To  pilfer  growing  fruits, 

as  apples,  pease,  &c.,  Clydes» 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  Su.G.  and  Dan.  krvas,  kwass, 
keen,  eager,  sharp-witted ;  because  of  the  ingenuity 
and  alertness  often  manifested  in  pilfering.  C.B, 
chrviw'iaw,  however,  signifies  to  pilfei",  and  chwiwgi 
a  pilferer ;  and  we  must  recollect  that  this  district 
Was  included  in  the  Welsh  kingdom. 
QUHICAPS.  s.pl  Agr.  Surv.  Sutherl.  p.  169. 

This  should  certainly  be  read  quhaips,  i.  e.  cur- 
lews, as  in  Sir  R.  Gordon's  Hist.  Sutb.,  the  work 
referred  to,  as  printed.     V.  Lair-ioioh. 
To  QUHICH,  QuiiiGH,  &c.  r.  n.     To  move 

through  the  air  with  a  whizzing  sound. 1 

To  these  may  be  added  Cumb.  wkiew,  to  fly  nastily. 

This  is  also  an  O.E.  word.  "  Qui/cht^n  or  meuyn. 
Moueo."     Prompt.  Parv. 
To  QUHID,  V.  n.     To  whisk.!  Jdd  : 

There  is  a  striking  coincidence  Between  the  Goth, 
and  Celt,  in  this  instance.  For  C.B.  chfuid-aw  sig- 
nifies to  move  quickly;  chwid,  a  quick  turn.  Hawd 
is  used  in  the  same  sense :  ''  A  whisk,  or  quick  mo- 
tion, as  the  course  or  sweep  of  a  fly."  As  Qukiddir 
i&  nearly  allied  to  the  v.  Qukid,  the  same  analogy 
appears;  C.B.  chtvidr-aw,  to  dart  backwards  and  for- 
wards, to  be  giddy.  The  same  remark  may  be 
made  as  to  Quhick.  For  C.B.  chtvyth-u  signifies  flare, 
anhelare ;  Arm.  ckwez-a,  id.  The  name  for  the  weasel 
might  seem  also  a  kindred  term.  V.  Quhitred. 
To  QUHIDDER,  v.  n.     To  whiz.]  Add; 

Isl.  htvidr'a,  cito  Commoveri. 
QUHIG,  8.   The  sour  part  of  creara,  &c.]  Add; 

C.B.  chrvigy  clarified  whey;  also,  fermented,  sour; 
Owen. 
QUHILL,  awi;.    Until,  S.] 

Insert,  after  the  word— Kjaptivity— 1. 12.  from  the 
end  of  the  article ; 

1  have  observed  that,  by  our  old  writers,  unto  is 
occasionally  used  in  the  sense  of  until.  V.  Unto. 
QUHYN,  QuuiN,  QuHiN-sTANE,  s,    1.  Green- 
stone, &c.]  Add; 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form,  as  to  the  reason 
of  this  designation,  is  that  it  may  have  had  its  ori- 
gin from  the  sonorous  quality  of  this  stone.  It  is 
admitted  by  naturalists,  that  in  this  respect  it  sur- 
passes many  other  species ;  and  this  trivial  circum- 
stance would  be  more  likely  to  strike  the  minds  of  a 
rude  people,  than  any  more  essential  property.  Su .  G. 
hwin^aiB  defined,  Sonum  ingratum,  streperum  edere; 
Ihre.  But  Isl.  hrvijn^a  is  used  with  greater  latitude. 
It  not  only  signifies,  sonum  edo  obstreperiim,  but  re- 
sqno,  reclamo ;  and  hwin,  voces  obstrej^erae  et  reso- 
nabiles.  Gudm.  Andr.  having  given  these  explana- 
tions, adds  an  illustration,  which  I  shall  exhibit  in 
Ips  oWn  words.  Hinc  kvin  loci  vel  tractus  nomen  in 
^  Norvegia,  cujus  incolae  olim  Hvinveriar;  unde  Hvin* 
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|terto(2a/fr  in  Islandia  nomen  oep^e.  lUtoi  Biarg  tttip 
Bergae  civitiu,  quasi  Biorg  hvin,  rupee  resonans;  cunt 
in  rupibus  ante  urbem  magna  detur  echfts  rescmaii* 
tia.     Lex.  p.  126. 

If  this  conjecture  be  welUfoutided,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  rvhin-stane  is  the  refunding  siane.  This 
etymon  is  confirmed  by  analogy  |  «•  the  name 
given  in  Sweden  to  at  least  one  variety  of  this  atone 
is  klaecksten,  that  is,  as  expressed  by  Linn«us,  Sax* 
um  tinnitahs,  or  the  ringing  stone.  V,  Syst  Lapid« 
p.  80.  Syst.  Natur.  III.  Ed.  1770. 
S.  This  is  commonly  used  as  an  emblem  of  ob- 
duracy or  want  of  feeling,  S. 
"  Oh !  woman,'  cried  Andrew^ '  ye  hae  nae  mail* 
heart  than  a  whinstane;  wiU  ye  no  tak  pity  on  me?'* 
Petticoat  Tales,  i.  247. 

The  more  common  phraseology  it,  ''  a3  hard's  a 
tvhin^stane," 

QUHIT,  QiTHYTt,  s.    Wheat. 

"  The  insufficientnes  of  qu^fU  &  dartht  of  the 
same  this  yeir."     A.  1541,  V.  17. 

*'  Thomas  Hay  &c.  deponyt  be  thair  athis,  that 
the  barrell  of  quh^t  sauld  be  Alex'  Guthre  Snadoune 
[heraldj  to  Johnne  Williamsoune  is  war  iiij  sh.  Scot- 
tis  nor  ony  vder.*'     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 541,  V.  1 7. 
To  QUHYTE,  Wheat,  r.  a.    To  cut  with  a 

knife.]  Insert^  after  1.  6. ; 

Quha  does  adome  idolatries 

Is  contrair  the  haly  writ ; 

For  stock  and  stane  is  Mammonrie> 

Quhilke  men  came  or  quhiie* 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  66i 

O.E.  thmyle  was  used  in  the  same  sense.  ^*  I  thwyte 
a  stycke,  or  I  cutte  lytell  peces  from  a  thynge.— 
Haste  thou  naught  els  to  do  but  to  thwyte  the  ta- 
ble ?"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S90,  b.  Chaucer,  also,  usea 
ihwiiten  as  signifying,  **  chipped  with  a  knife,  whit- 
tled."    Gl.  Tyrwh.     Add  to  etymon ; 

If  O.E.  thwyte  be  radically  the  same,  the  etymon 
will  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt  A.S.  thweot^an,  thwii* 
an,  excindere.  Sponas  ihweotdn;  Astulas  elcinde* 
bant;  Bed.  544.  43.  Sponas  thwitalk,  Astulas  ex* 
dndunt^  Bed.  524.  Si.  V.  Lye. 
QUHYTE  CRAFT,  A  designation  formerly 

given  to  the  trade  of  gloVers. 

*'  Robert  Huchunsoun  deikin  of  the  qMie  criifi 
callit  the  gloveris.'*     MS.  A.  1569. 
QUHITE  FISCH^  the  distinctive  name  given 

to  haddocks,  ling,  kt.  in  our  old  Acts. 

*'  That  na  maner  of  persoune  in  this  realme^— send 
or  hane  ohy  maner  of  quidtejische  furth  of  the  samyn, 
hot  it  salbe  lesum  to  strangearis  to  eum  within  this 
realme  to  by  tlie  samin  fra  merchandis  and  fremen,** 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1614,  p.  SlSx 

This  phrase  does  not  seem  to  havfe  been  meant  to 
include  salmon  or  herrings.  For  these  are  spbken 
of  distinctly,  although  conjoined  with  qukUeJucL 

*'  Be  pakking  of  salmond,  hering  and  quhftejisehti 
be  the  merchandis,  &c.  thair  is  greit  hiltt  and  damp^ 
nage  sustenit  be  Uie  byaris  thereof"  &c«  Ada  Ja. 
VI.  1573,  Ibidi  HI.  8«,  c.  4.. 

— ''  Qtthen  hering  «nd  quhite  jSsck  is  slane^  thay 
aucht  to  bring  the  samin  to  the  nixt  adiaoent  biir« 
rowis,"  &c.    Ibid.  p.  83,  e.  7» 
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'^  Th«t  all  salmound  treis,  baring  treis,  and  quheii 
Jish  treis,  vniversallie  throw  the  realme  salbe  of  the 
measure  and  gage  foirsaid."     Acta  Ja.  VI.  1584, 
Ibid.  p.  309. 

As  the  name,  taken  from  the  colour  of  the  fish> 
does  not  accurately  mark  the  distinction  betMreen 
cod,  &c.  and  herrings,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
salmon ;  perhaps  it  had  arisen  from  the  use  of  the 
phraseology  in  Shetland  and  Orkney. 

"  The  Img,  tusk  and  cod,  commonly  called  the 
white  Jishing,  is  the  one  which  has  chiefly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Zetlanders."  Edmonstone's  Zetl. 
i.  232. 

"  By  gray  Jish  are  meant  the  fry  of  the  coal-fish 
(Piltocks  and  Silloks),  in  contradistinction  to  ling, 
cod,  tusk,  halibut,  haddock,  &c.  which  are  called 
whUe-Jshr     Hibbert's  Shetl.  Isl.  p.  470. 
QvHiT-FiscHER,  s.  One  who  fishes  for  haddocks, 

cod,  ling,  &c.     Aberd.  Reg. 
QUHITE  HARNES,  apparently  denoting  po- 
lished armour,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  the 
inferior  classes. 

"  That  every  nobill  man,  sic  as  erle,  lord,  knycht, 
and  baroune,  and  euery  grett  landit  man  haifand  ane 
hundreth  pund  of  yerlie  rent  be  anarmit  in  quhiie 
hames,  lycht  or  hevy  as  thai  pleiss,  and  wapnit  af- 
ferand  to  his  honoure.  And  that  all  vtheris  of  lawer 
rank  and  degre,  in  the  lawland,  haif  jak  of  plait, 
halkrek  or  brigitaois,  gorget  or  pisane,"  Sec.  Acts 
Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  362 ;  also  p.  S6S,  c.  24. 

Dan.  hnid  is  not  only  rendered  white,  but "  bright, 
dear;"  Wolff. 

QUHITE  MONEY,  silver.]  Jdd; 
The  phrase  is  still  used,  S. 
"  My  hand  has  nae  been  crossed  with  white  money 
but  ance  these  seven  blessed  days."    filackw.  Mag. 
May  1820,  p.  158. 

Teut.  wit  gheld,  moneta  argentea. 
QUH  YT  WERK,  a  phrase  formerly  used  to  de- 
note silver  work,  probably  in  distinction  from 
that  which,  although  maae  of  silver,  had  been 
gilded. 

"  Qhyt  Werk.  Item,  ane  gteit  bassing  for  feit 
wesching.  Item,  ane  uther  bassing  for  heid  wescli- 
ing.  Item,  zxxi  silver  plait,"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
1542,  p.  72. 

In  another  place,  quheU  werk  of  silver  is  mention- 
ed, as  if  it  denoted  silver  work  finished  in  a  peculiar 
mode;  perhaps  what  is  now  caXlieA  frosted  work. 
V.  p.  US. 

QUHITELY,  QoHiTLiE,  adj.    Having  a  deli- 
cate or  fading  look,  S.     V.  Whiti.ib. 
QUHOMFOR,  for  whom ;  Aberd.  Reg, 
QUHOW,  adv.    How.]  Add; 

The  ancient  Goths  haa  pronounced  the  cognate 
term  with  their  strongest  guttural.  Ulphilas  writes 
gnhaiwa,  quomodo.  Shall  we  suppose  that  our  fare- 
fathers  pronounced  it  in  a  similar  knanner  ? 
To  QUHRYNE,  v.  n.  2.  To  murmur,— to 
whine.]  Jdd; 

C.B.  cHwym-u,  to  murmur,  to  growl,  seems  Radi- 
cally allied. 
QuHEYNB,  «.] .  Cfive,  as  definition ;— A  whining 

or  growling  sound. 
Vol.  II.  857 
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To  QUHIJLT,  V.  a.   To  beat,  to  thump,  Upp. 

Clydes. 

C,B.  hwyl-iaw  signifies  to  make  an  attack,  to  butt. 

QUHULT,  a.    A  large  object;  as,  **  He's  an 
unco  quhdt^  or,  an  '^  unco  quhuU  of  a  man  C" 
*^  That'*B  an  unoo  big  guhuU  of  a  rung,*'  applied 
to  a  BtaiF  or  stick ;  Upp.  Clydes. 
QUIB,  9.    Used  for  guipf  a  taunt,  or  sharp  jest. 
— The  Dutch  hae  taken  HoUan'. 
The  other,  dark  anent  the  quib, 
Cry'd,  O  sic  doolfu'  sonnets ! 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  65. 
QUIBOW,  s.    A  branch,  &c.]    Substitute^  as 
etymon  ;*«-GaeL  eooiA,  a  bough,  a  farandb. 

QUICKEN,  8.     Couchgrass.]  Add; 

Tt  is  more  generally  expressed  in  the  pi. 

''  This  ground— is  full  of  QMickensr    Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  p.  80. 
QUICKENIN,  s.    Ale  or  beer  in  a  state  of  fer- 

mentation,  thrown  into  ale,  porter,  &c.  that  has 

become  dead  or  stale,  S.B. 

Isl.  quick'Ur,  fermentum,  vel  quicquid  fermenta* 
tionem  infert  cerevisiae,  vino  etc    Haldorson. 

QUIDDERFUL,  adj. 

'^  Alison  Dick,  being  demanded  by  Mr.  James  Sim* 
son  Minister,  when,  and  how  she  fell  m  covenant  with 
the  devil ;  she  answered,  her  husband  many  times 
urged  her,  and  she  yielded  only  two  or  three  yeai^ 
since.  The  manner  was  thus :  he  gave  her,  soul  and 
body,  quick  and  quidderfitll  to  the  devil,  and  hadle  her 
do  so.  But  she  in  her  heart  said,  God  guide  me.  And 
then  she  said  to  him,  I  shall  do  any  thing  that  ye  bid 
me :  and  so  she  gave  herself  to  the  devil  in  thejbre- 
said  words:'  Trial  for  Witchcraft,  Kirkaldy^  A  l6S6. 
Statist.  Ace.  xviii.  65S. 

It  is  singular  that  a  phrase,  which  I  hare  met  with 
no  where  else,  hut  genuine  and  very  ancient  Gothic, 
should  be  found  in  the  mouths  of  these'  wretches. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  qmdder  is  lA.knndMr,  sy- 
non.  with Su.G. qued,  Dan^quidur,  A.S. cwiik,  Alem. 
quitif  uterus ;  the  womb.  The  Isl.  and  SulG.  words 
also  denote  the  belly ;  venter.  Hence  lBl.quidarJyili, 
a  belly-full;  Beter  er  fogr  fraede,  enn  quidarJylU; 
"  Better  to  gather  wisdom,  than  to  have  a  heUyfull 
of  meat  and  drink." 

Whether  Isl.  quidqfuU-r  is  applied  to  a  state  of  preg« 
nancy,  I  cannot  say.  Should  this  be  supposed,  it 
would  be  to  attribute  a  curious  stratagem  to  the  devil^ 
tomake  a  poor  illiterate  female  to  use  good  old  Gothic> 
that  she  might  ^ve  away  her  child  to  him,  if  in  a  state 
of  pregnancy,  as  well  as  herself.  Verelius  shews  that 
quidi  by  itself  is  used  in  this  sense.  For  he  quotes 
these  words,  Hqfr  i  kmae  ac  annar  %  quidi;' Si  infan* 
tern  in  gremio  habet,  et  foetum  in  utero ;  '^  If  she  has 
one  child  on  her  knee,  and  another  in  her  womb*-^ 
He  also  gives  what  is  evidently  thp  very  same  phrase,. 
Quikr  00  quidqfiUlr,  (vo.  Kwtkr) ;  but  he  h^  forgot 
to  translate  it.  Ihre,  however,  explains  this  phrase 
in  Su.G.  in  reference  to  the  body  in  general^.  It  QC* 
curs  in  the  Laws  of  Scania,  fril  banden  quikaer  qc 
quidae  fuldaer  t  Closterfarae;  Si  quis  sanus  vegetus« 
que  in  m^nasterium  concedere  voluerit;  ad  verbum, 
plenum  ventrem  habens.  '^  If  any  one  goes  intp.  a 
monastery  in  perftct  be^th ;  or  literally,  having  a  fulj[ 
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belly."   Afterwards  he  expl.  it  aa  denciting  one  in  a 
fit  state  for  making  a  latter  will.   Vo.  Qued,  col.  365. 
According  to  this  view  of  the  phrase,  Satan's  vo- 
taries must  observe  the  legal  forms,  in  entering  into 
their  unhallowed  paction  with  him.   As  he  requires 
a  testamentary  deed  in  his  favour,  they  who  make  it 
must  be  "  in  health  of  body  and  seuncbiess  of  mind." 
♦QUIET,  adf.     1.  Denoting  retirement,   con- 
joined with  plcu:e. 
2.  Applied  to  persons,  as  signifying  concealed, 
skulking. 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  latter  sense  in  one  passage : 
**  This  Eganus — ^wald  nothir  suffir  his  wyfe  nor 
tendir  freindis  cum  to  his  presence,  quhill  his  gard 
ripit  thaym,  to  se  gyf  thay  had  ony  wappinis  hid  in 
sum  quiet  place:  traistyng,  (as  it  wes  eftir  prouin)  sum 
quiel  personu  Hand  ay  in  wait  to  inuaid  him  for  the 
slauchter  of  his  bruthir."  Bellend.  Cron.  B.  10,  c,  7* 
QIT  YLE,  s.   A  cock  or  small  heap  of  hay,  Ren* 

frf^ws. ;  the  coB  or  coil  of  other  coqnties. 
To  QuYLE,  V.  a.     To  put  intq  cocks,  ibid« 
QUIM,  a^.     Intimate.     V.  Queem. 
QUYN YIE,  &c.  s.    A  comer  ]  Add  / 

This  provincial  pronunciation  accords  with  the  an<» 
dent  orthography. 

'*  The  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king's  ma^ 
jesty  anent  repairing  the  High  Kirk  [[Glasgow] — 
thinks  guid  that  the  laigh  steeple  be  taken  down  to 
repair  the  mason  work  of  the  said  kirk,  and  that  the 
bell  and  clock  be  transported  to  the  high  steeple,  and 
that  the  kirk  have  a  quinzee  QL  e.  qtiinifie'}  left  at  the 
steeple  foresaid  for  the  relief  thereof."  Life  of  Mel- 
ville, i.  4<kO. 
QUINKINS,  s,  pi   1 .  The  scum  or  refuse  of  any 

liquid,  Mearns. 
2.  Metaphorically,  nothing  at  all,  ibid. 
QUINQUIN,  s.    A  small  barrel ;  the  same  with 
Kkiken ;  "  A  quinquin  of  oynyeonis,''  Aberd. 
Reg.     **  Ane  quinquene  of  peares  ;^  Ibid. 
QUINTRY,  s.   The  provincial  pronunciation  of 

Country^  S.B. 
*  QUIRE,  s.     A  trick ;  often  applied  to  an  ad- 
vantage which  is  not  directly  opposed  by  law, 
but  viewed  as  inconsistent  with  strict  honesty, 
S.     Hence, 
QuisKiE,-  acl/.     1.  Disposed  to  ti^ke  the  advan- 
tage, S. 
2,  Sportively  tricky,  Fife ;  synon.  with  Smcky^ 

sense  2. 
QUIRKLUM,  s.    A  cant  term  for  a  puzzle; 
from  E.  quirky  and  lume  an  instrument. 
'*  Quirklums,  little  arithmetic  puszles,  where  the 
natter  hangs  on  a  quirk ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
QUIRTY,  adf.     Lively,  S.O.     V.  Qukrt. 
QUISCHING,  s.    A  cushion.     «  Four  jiiWcA- 

ings/^.Aherd,  Reg.  A.  1563,  V.  85. 
QU  Y  T^  Quite,  Quyte,  ad;.    Innocent,  free  of 
Culpability,  q.  acquitted. 

— ''Thai  salbe  tane  and  remanein  firmance— quhill 

the  tyme  thai  haif  tholit  ane  assise  quhethir  thai  be 

quyt  or  foule."  Pari.*  Ja;  II.  A.  1455,  Ed.  1814,  p.  44. 

,  "  They  salbe  tane  artd  remane  in  firmance, — whill 

the  time  they  haue  thoUed  ane  assyise  whidder  they 
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be  quyte  or  foule ;"  i.  e.  innocent  or  guilty.     Act» 
Cha.'ll.  Ed.  1814,  V.  S51. 

—Of  rethorick,  heir,  I  proclaime  the  quyte* 

Lyndsay,  Chalm,  Ed,  iii.  180. 
Fr.  quitte';  L.B.  quiet-us,  absolutus,  liber. 

QwiTouT,  QwET  OUT,  part  pa.  Cleared  from 
incumbrance  in  consequence  of  debt ;  the  same 
with  Out-quit. 

"  The  actioune  aganis  James  Scrimgeoiir — ^fbr  the 
wrangwis  detencioune — of  xij  skor^  of  merkis. — for 
the  redeming  &  out  qwytting  of  the  landis  of  the 
toune  of  Handwik,  redemit  8z  qwiiout  be  Dauid  Ogil- 
by  of  that  ilke  fra  the  said  James,  quhilk  he  had  in 
wadset,"  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  96- 

*'  It  wes  grant! t  be  theprocuratour  of  the  said 
James  that  the  said  landis  of  Handwik  wes  qitel  out 
fra  him."     Ibid. 

L.B.  quiet-are,  quilt-are,  absolvere  a  debito. 
QuYT-cLEME,  s,     Rcnunciation.]  Add; 

*'  That  George  of  Huntle  sail  content  &  pay— the 
soume  of  sextene  merkis  vsuale  money  of  Scotland 
aucht  be  the  said  erle — for  the  malez  &  anuale  of  the 
landis  of  Monycabo  of  the  terme  of  Witsonday, — ^be- 
causs  the  said  terme  is  exceptit  in  the  quytclame  & 
discharge  gevin  be  the  said  William  to  the  said  erle." 
Act.  Audit.  A.  1493,  p.  170. 
QuiTCLAMATiouNE,  8.     Acquittal. 

**  And  the  saidis  declaratouris  to  haif  the  strenth 
and  effect  of  exoneratioune,  quiiclamatioune,  admi- 
ni strati oune,  and  acquitting  ot  him  of  all  crymes  and 
offenssis  that  may  be  criminallie  imputt  to  him." 
Acts  Mary  1549,  Ed.  1814,  p.  602.  Quiieclama-> 
limine,  p.  603. 
QUITCHIE,  od/.   Very  hot.   Any  Hauid  is  said 

to  be  quitchie^  when  so  hot  as  to  scald  or  bum 

a  person  who  inadvertently  puts  his  finger  into 

it,  Fife. 

This  seems  allied  to  Teut.  quets-en,  to  hurt,  to 
wound;  with  this  difference  only  that  quets-en  is  used 
more  properly  to  denote  the  effect  of  a  bruise,  where- 
as the  S.  term  is  confined  to  the  injury  caused  by 
intense  heat 
To  QUYTE,  V,  n.    1.  To  skate,  to  use  skaits  for 

moving  on  ice,  Ayrs. 
2.  To  play  on  the  ice  with  curlingstanes^  Ayrs. 

In  Teut.  kote  signifies  talus,  astragalus,  a  huckle- 
bone,  a  die,  and  kot-en  to  play  at  hot  cockels^  at  dice, 
at  chess,  &c.  The  term  may  have  been  transferred 
to  curling,  because  oC  the  care  taken  to  direct  the 
stones  properly,  as  in  general  resembling  that  of 
placing  men  at  chess,  &c.  Or  can  it  have  any  re- 
lation to  E.  quoit,  discus  P 
Quyte,  a.  The  act  of  skating,  ibid. 
QUO,  pret.  v.  Said ;  abbrev.  from  quoth  or  quod, 

S. ;  Lancash.  kOy  id. 
QUOAB,  *.     A  reward,  a  bribe.     V.  Koab. 
QUOY,  *..    A  piece  of  ground,  taken  in  from 

a  common,  &c.  j 

Before  these  words  at  the  close, — Ritigfences,  I  am 
informed,  are  used  in  England — Insert; 

But  it  is  conjectured,  that  it  has  der7ved  its  niuse 

from  bein^  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  hill-ground. 

For  more  generally,  it  has  the  form  of  a  rounded 

'    square.     The  name  is  properly  given  to  a  pi^e  ot 
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«  common^  which  has  been  enclosed^  andthtus  com- 
pletely detached  from  the  rest^  as  being  fenced  by 
a  wall  of  turf^  ox  fail-dtfke.  It  is  said  scornfully  to 
one  who  has  a  possession  of  this  kind ;  **  You  have 
nothing  but  a  ringet-quoy  ;"  as  signifying  that  he  has 
as  it  were  stolen  what  he  calls  his  property ;  that  he 
has  no  right  to  hill  pasturage  in  common  with  his 
neighbours^  as  not  paying  Scatt  for  his  quoy,  and  n6 
right  to  poind  the  cattle  which  trespass  on  this  in- 
closure. 
QdOYLANn,  8.     Land 'taken  in  and  inclosed  from 

a  common,  Orkn. 

"  Cornequoy  iij  farding  \  farding  terre  qiioyland 
but  scat"—*'  Dowcrow   iij   farding   half  farding 


terre  ^rio^a^t  J  butt  scat."    Rentallof  Orkn.A.15012, 
p.  11. 

QUOK,  pret    Quaked,  trembled  ;  quuke^  S.A. 
The  land  alhale  of  Italy  trymblit  and  qwfk. 

Doug.  Firg.  91,  9. 
QUOTHA,  interj.     Forsooth,  S. 

"  Here  are  ye  clavering  about  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle^  and  this  man  Martingale  gaun  to  break  on  our 
hands^  and  lose  us  gude  sixty  pounds — I  wonder 
what  duke  will  pay  that,  quotha."  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  ii.  301. 

Most  probably  from  quoth,  said,  A.S.  cmaetha  di- 
cere,  but  whether  formed  from  the  first  or  third  per- 
son^ seems  uncertain. 
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RA'^AN,  paH.pa.     Torn,  rent,  riven,  Dumfr. 

Isl.  hrauf-a,  aivellere. 
RAAND,  s.     A  mark  or  stain.     V.  Rakd. 
To  RAAZE,  V.  a.     To  madden,  to  inflame, 

Perths. ;    synon.  with  Raise,  q.  v. 
Belg.  raaz-en^  to  anger. 
R  AB,  s.     A  harsh  abbrev.  of  Robert^  S. 
RABANDIS,  Raibandis,  s.  pi      The  small 

lines  which  make  the  sail  fast  to  the  yard.]  Add ; 

Mod.Sax.  rae^hand,  struppus,  strophus,  funis  quo 
remus  ad  scalmum  alligatur ;  Hae,  rha,  rah,  antenna, 
lignum  transversnm  in  malo,  cui  appenduntur  vela ; 
Kilian. 
To  AABATE,  Rebate,  v,  a.     To  abate ;  Fr. 

rahat-re. 

*'  His  furiosity  may  rabate."  Foutit  Dec.  Suppl. 
ii.  637. 

^'  And  samekle  as  it  is  wer  na  Pariss  siluer,  or  ^il- 
uer  of  the  new  werk  of  Bruges,  to  be  defalkit  and 
rabatit  in  the  price  of  the  said  siluer.'*    Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1489,  Ed.  1814,  p.  222. 
RABBAT,  s,     a  cape  for  a  mantle. 

**  Ane  rabbat  of  hollane  claith,  embroderit  with 
g{dd,  siluer,  and  purpour  silk."  Inventories,  p.  284. 

*'  Huidis,  quaifTs,  coUaris,  rahatlis,  orilyeitis,"  &C-. 
Ibid.  A.  1578,  p.  231.     V.  Rebat. 

To  RABBLE,  Rable,  v,  a.     To  assault  in  a 

riotous  and  violent  manner,  to  mob,  S. ;  from 

the  E.  8.  rabble. 

"  Those  who  rabled  the  Missionary  and  his  Pro- 
testant Meeting  at  St.  Nlnian's  Chaple  did'not  com* 
pear  when  cited  before  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  at 
Edinburgh."     Assembly  Record,  A.  1726,  p.  166. 

— '*  The  Whiggs,  in  the  afternoon,  put  on  their 
boonfyres, — and  were  solemnizing  the  occasion  with 
all  possible  joy,  till  about  nyne  at  night,  that  the 
magistrates  thought  fitt  to  stirre  up  a  mob  and  rabk 
them,  by  breaking  their  window«,  scatering  their 
boonfires,  and  allmost  burning  their  houses."  CuU 
loden  Papers,  p.  336, 
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^  These  are  sair  times  wi'me ! — amaist  as  ill  as 
at  the  aughty-nine,  when  I  was  rabbled  by  the  col- 
legeaners."     Heart  M.  Loth.  i.  193. 
Rabler,  s,     a  rioter,  a  mobber. 

— ''  Decerning  Patrick  to  crave  Robert  Caims's 
pardon  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  trades  in  the  Mag- 
dalen Chapel,  in  regard  he  had  there  publicly  called 
him  a  rabler  and  a  robber. — S^»  The  calling  one  a 
rabler  is  of  late  but  reputed  a  sport."  Fount  Dec. 
Suppl.  iv.  356,  357. 
Rablin&,  Rabbling,  9,     The  act  of  mobbing. 

"  The  General  Assembly,  to  prevent  rabling  of 
Messengers  by  the  people,  and  horrid  profanation  of 
the  Lord's  dajr,  which  frequently  falls  out  in  cases 
of  transportation,  when  the  defending  party  and  pa- 
rish ai-e  to  be  summon^ ;  appoints— that  the  Mi- 
nister himself— intimate  out  of  the  pulpitto  heritors, 
&c.,  that  there  is  such  a  call,  and  such  a  transporta* 
tion  designed."  Acts  Ass.  A.  1704,  A.  7.  Rabbling, 
Dundas's  Abridg.  p.  26l. 
RABBLE,  Rable^  s.     A  rhapsody,  S.]  Add^ 

"  They  liave  as  yet  another  strong  argument  apd 
reason  for  their  precedehcie,  which  is  of  great  force 
in  their  conceit; — their  long-drawn  andfarr-strained 
pedegrie,— which  genealogie  and  pedegrie  the  Sin- 
clars  have  sent  of  late  into  France,  Denmarke,  and 
other  kingdomes,  with  a  rabbk  and  number  of  idle 
long-tayl'd,  big,  and  huge  titles,  which  would  make 
Any  of  sound  judgment,  or  but  meanly  versed  in  his-, 
tories  or  registers,  to  laugh  merrily."  Gordon's  Hist 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  ^36. 

"  It  is  not  only  a  maigre  defence,  but  bewraying 
also  evidentlie  perversenes  of  mindes,  and  guiltines 
of  conscience,  to  runne  to  such  doting  dreames,  ^d 
irtdiculous  raveries,  as,  albeit  they  were  not  repelled 
by  cleare  scripture,  yet  were  fitter  to  bee  an  addition 
to  rabies,  or  to  make  vp  the  last  booke  of  AmadeM  dt 
Ganle,  then  to  be  reputed  profound  pointes  of  Chris« 
tian  wisedome."     Forbes's  Dtfetice,  p.  6S. 

"  Who  is  he  that  saies  he  must  be  worshipped  by 
infinit  traditions^  which  are  outwith  the  booke  of  the 
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scripture^  and  many  against  the  booke  of  the  scrip* 
ture,  and  bids  serue  him  according  to  a  ra6/e  of  vyle 
traditions  inuented  by  the  brane  of  man  ?"  Rollock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  6l. 
To  Rabble  aff^  v,  a.   To  utter  in  a  careless  hur-. 

ried  manner,  S.B.     V.  Rabble,  Raible,  v, 
RABIATOR,  9.  A  violent  greedy  person,  Ayrs. 

^*  Black  was  the  hour  he  came  among  my  people 
for  he  was  needy  and  greedy. — Of  all  the  manifold 
ills  in  the  train  of  smugglings  surely  the  excisemen 
are  the  worst ;  and  the  setting  of  this  rabiator  over 
us  was  a  severe  judgment  for  our  sins,"  Annals  of 
theParish^  p.  187.  V.  Rubiator. 
RABSCALLION,  Rapscallion,  s.     A  low 

worthless  fellow ;  often  including  the  idea  con* 

veyed  by  E.  tcdterdemaUUm,  S. 

'*  What  else  can  give  him  sic  an  earnest  tesire  to 
see  this  rapscaUUm,  that  I  maun  ripe  the  haill  mosses 
and  muirs  in  the  country  for  him  ?"  Tales^  2d  Ser, 
iv.  347. 

I  do  not  find  this  word  given  in  any  £.  dictionary, 
whether  general  or  provincial.  It  is  probable  that 
£.  culUon  or  scullion  may  have  entered  into  the  com« 
position.  It  would  savour  too  much  of  fancy  to  view 
it  as  formed  of  Lat.  rap^ere,  to  snatchy  and  ascalon-ia, 
an  onion^  q.  one  who  breaks  gardens,  and  carries  off 
their  produce. 

RACER,  8,   A  common  trull,  So.  and  W.  of  S, 
Young  Andrew  Mar  o'  Brechan-howe 

Cam  there  to  sell  his  filly ; 
An'  having  little  in  his  pow. 
Took  up  wi'  racer  Nelly. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  76. 

RACHE,  s,     A  dog  that  discovers,  &c.]  Add; 
hye  expl.  A.S.  raece  bruccus;  at  the  same  time  ex- 
pressing his  suspicion  that  it  denotes  that  kind  of 
dog  which  the  Dutch  call  Brack. 
2.  A  poacher,  a  night  wanderer,  Selkirks. 

RACHLIE,ad/.  Dirty anddisorderly^S.B.JirfAi; 
Isl.  krakleg-r,  1.  rejectaneus;  2.  incomptus,  male 
habitus ;  from  hrak  rejectftn^ ;  Haldorson. 

RACHLIN.]  Add;  A.Bor.  rocJcledy  **  rash  and 

forward,  in  children ;"  Grose. 
RACHTER,  Raychteb,  RAtrcHTER,  a. 

'*  Ane  schip  laidnit  with  rachteris  &  dalis^  sparris 
&  gyrthstingis,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 

''  Rat/chleris  &  bume  wod."    Ibid.  V.  24. 

'*  To  byg  ane  stark  bastalye  with  rauchteris  or 
dailis."     Ibid.  A.  1543,  V.  18. 
RACK,  s.   An  open  frame  fixed,  &c.]  Add; 

"  O.E.  Rakke,  Presepe."  Prompt  Parv.  Beig.  rak, 
id.     Schoielrak,  "  a  cupboard  for  platters ;"  Sewel. 
To  RACK,  V,  fi.    To  stretch,  to  extend. 

*'  He  has  a  conscience  that  will  rack  like  raw  plaids 
ing;'*  a  proverbial  phrase.  Loth.  V,  Rak,  v.  to  reach« 
To  Rack  up,  v.  n.     To  clear  up,  spoken  of  the 

sky  or  atmosphere,  S.,  when  the  clouds  begin  to 

open,  and  as  it  were  expand  themselves,  so  that 

the  sky  is  seen. 
RACK,  «>   A  very  shallow  ford,  where  the  water 

extends  to  a  considerable  breadth,  before  it  nar- 

it>w5  into  a  full  stream.  The  designation  is  only 

ffiyento  a  ford  of  this  particular  description ;  and 


generally  to  one  in  which  the  passenger  has  to 
take  a  slanting  course ;  Teviotdale. 
Perhaps  from  Rack,  v.,  to  stretch,  because  one,  in 
passing,  does  not  observe  the  straight  line. 
RACK,  .y.  The  course  in  curling,  Lanarks. ;  per- 
haps from  Su.G.  rak-a,  currere.     V.  Rink. 
RACK,  s.     The  name  given  to  Coucligrass,  Tri- 
ticum  repens,  Linn.,  in  Loth,  and  other  coun. 
ties;  Quicken,  synon. 

This  may  receive  its  name  because  gathered  and 
burnt.     V.  Wrak,  sense  3. 

RACKART,  s,     "  A  severe  stroke,''  Buchan^ 
Gl.  Tarras ;  apparently  corr.  from  Racket, 
Fell  death,  wi'  his  lang  scyth^en't  spar, 
'S  lent  Will  a  rackart, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  10. 

RACKEL,RACKL£,RAUCLE,a^i/.  1.  Rash.]^^; 

S.  Stout,  strong,  firm,  especially  used  of  one  who 

retains  his  strength  long.   Thus,  He's  a  rackle 

carle  at  his  years,  Clydes. ;  "  A  raucle  carlin,*" 

a  vigorous  old  woman. 

An'  there  a  rankle  carlin  stood 
Kiming  the  Witch  o'  Endor's  blood. 
As  thick  as  atoms  in  die  sun. 
The  little  elves  did  roun'  them  run. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  29. 
'^  Our  bit  curragh's  no  that  rackle  sin  it  got  a  stave 
on  Monanday  was  auchtnights  on  the  Partan-rock." 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  220. 

S.  In  Ayrs.,  the  idea  of  clumaness  is  conjoined 
with  that  of  strength. 

"  Ye  wad  hae  something  to  gape  and  girn  for,  gin 
ye  had  endured  sic  an  uncanny  tussel  as  I  endured 
in  streacking  down  the  unlovesome  and  rauckle  car- 
line."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  513. 
RACKEL-H ANDIT,  adj.  Careless.]  Del  Corr. 
racklessrhanded.   It  is  justly  observed  by  a  lite- 
rary friend,  that  this  word  is  formed  from  the  £. 
adj.  by  the  same  analogy  as  RackeUhandii  from 
the  synon.  adj.  in  S. 

"  DuchoUy  is  a  wee  thought  thin-skinned  in  mat- 
ters of  military  preceesion-^he's  ready  and  rackle^ 
handed  forbye."  Toumay,  p.  IS.  Add  to  etymon; 
Can  the  first  part  of  this  word  be  from  Fr,  raele, 
a  rasp  or  grater,  q.  rough-handed?  Racier,  to  scrape, 
to  grate,  to  rub,  to  scrub.  A'hander,  et  d  racier,  by 
right  or  by  wrong ;  at  all  events.  Racier  le  boyau,  is 
a  phrase  applied  to  one  who  plays  roughly  c»i  the 
violin  or  any  other  stringed  instrument.  Diet  Trev. 
Raucleness,  s.    Vigour  and  freshness  in  an  ad^ 

vanced  period  of  life,  ibid. 
RACKET,  s,   A  blow,  a  smart  stroke,  S.]  Add; 
The  wabster  lad  bang'd  to  his  feet, 
Ab'  gae  'im  a  waefu  racket. 

Cock's  'Simple  Strains,  p.  1S5. 
2.  A  disturbance,  an  uproar,  S.     This  is  very 

nearly  allied  to  the  sense  of  the  word  in  £. 
RACKLE,  tf.     A  chain,  S.B.]  Jdd  ; 

Perhaps  Fr.  rack,  the  iron  ring  of  a  door,  is  allied. 
Rackler,  s.    a  land-surveyor ;  from  his  using 

a  rackle,  or  chain,  Aberd. 
To  RACKON,  V,  n-.     To  fancy,  to  imagine^  ta 
suppose,  S.B. ;  elsewhere  pron.  reckon. 
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RACESTICE,  s.    A  sdck  for  twisting  topes, 
S. ;  from  E.  raekj  or  Su.O.  raede-e^  to  extend. 

To  RADDLE,  tt.  a.     Apparently,  to  riddle,  to 
pierce  with  shot,  A.Bor. 
**  He-^pake  o*  raddUng  my  banes,  as  he  ca'd  it, 

when  I  ask'd  him  but  for  my  ain  back  again — now 

I  think  it  will  riddle  him  or  he  gets  his  horse  ower 

the  border  again."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  109* 

HADDOUR,  s.     Pear,  timiditj;.]  Add ; 

This  word,  ahhough  of  Goth*  origin,  has  received 
a  Fr.  termination,  as.  if  it  had  been  confounded  with 
rod/or t  violence.  This  form  is  retained  in  its  dimi* 
native,  Dreddour. 

RADDOWRE,  s.    Rigour,  severity.]  Add ; 

O.E.  "  Rtfdofore  or  rigowre  or  great  hardnesse. 
Rigor/'     Prompt  Parv. 
BADE,  Raid,  s.    An  invasion.]  Add; 
2.  Used  in  contempt  for  denoting  a  ridiculous  eiw 

terprise  or  expedition,  S. ;  as, ''  Ye  made  a  braw 

raid  to  the  fair  yesterday.'^   *'  Whatten  a  raid 

is  this  yeVe  ha  en  f"    What  a  fine  busdness  is 

this  you  have  been  about? 

That  our  anceBtors  viewed  the  v.  to  ride  as  the  ori^ 
gin  of  the  s.  raid,  appears. from  the  sense  in  which 
Ae  preL  of  the  v.  occars  in  one  of  our  Acts. 

*'.lt  is  desyrit  to  be  concludit  in  this  present  par- 
liament, quhair  Scottismen,  vnassurit  with  Ingland, 
rmd  vpone  Scottismen  assurit  with  Ingland  Qi.  e,  un- 
der English  protection^  the  tyme  thay  war  assurit, 
and  take  thair  gudis  and  geir,  quhether  gif  thay  as- 
surit persounis  spulyeit  haue  iust  actioun  and  place 
to  ask  restitutioun  of  thair  gudis,  and  amendis  for  the 
dampnageis  done  to  thame  or  not. — Quhair  na  sic 
chargeis  come  to  thair  eiris,  that  thai  Scottismen  as- 
surit, as  said  is,  sail  haue  place  and  actioun  to  {>ersew 
the  persounis  vnassurit  that  spulyeit  for  restitutioun, 
— -gif  the  spulyearis  had  na  speciale  command,  nou- 
ther  in  writ  nor  wor4»  of  my  lord  Oouemour,  to  rjfde 
tpoun  sic  assurit  persounis;"  i.  e.  to  make  a  raid  or  in- 
road upon  them.  Acta  Mary,  1 551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  484. 
RADE,  Raid,  s.    A  road  for  ships.]  Add; 

Sir  James  Balfbur  writes  read, 

'*  The  Provest,  Bailies,  counsall  and  communitie 
of  Edinburgh,  hes  gnde  richt,  title  and  power  to  buy, 
sell,  or  ntherwayis  to  introaoet  with  sdiipis  of  weir- 
fair  pertenand  to  ony  strangeris  that  cumis  within 
the  read^  havin  of  port  of  Leyth.^  A.  15S2.  Prao- 
ticks,  p.  51. 
RAEN,  9.  A  raven ;  soft^ied  in  pron.  from  the 

£.  word,  or  from  A.S.  and  Isl.  rc^,  id. 

"  Raengy  ravens.    Raen^-nesi^keugh,  the  steepest 

Eeoipice  generally  among  precipices  f  GalL  I^cyd. 
AF£,  pret.  Tore,  frotti  the  v.  to  rive. 
— ''  Assignis  to  Dauid  West — ^to  prufe  that  Dauid 
Bouy  gafe  him  a  lettre  of  quitcleme,  of  the  hale  soume 
of  XX  lb.  &  eftir  that  the  said  lettre  was  deliuerit  to 
him,  the  said  Dauid  Bouy  tuke  it  again,  &  raft  & 
distruyt  it,  but  the  said  Dauid  Westis  consent"  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480,  p.  73. 

RAFF,  #.     Plenty,  abundance,  S.B.]  Add ; 

Perhiq»s  from  A.s.  ret^  spoUa;  from  the  idea  of 
the  abundance  suppUed*  to  a  people  living  in  a  pre- 
datory way,  by  booty.   But  V.  Raffie. 
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To  RAFF,  V,  n.  Perhaps  a  provincial  variety  of 

Ravey  Gall. 

**  Raffing  fellows,  ranting,  roaring,  drinking  fel- 
lows ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

This  may  be  allied  to  IsL  rqf-a,  vagari,  incertis 
gressibus  ire,  hie  illuc  ferri,  ut  solent  ebrii.  It  is 
also  applied  to  the  wandering  of  the  blind.  V.  Ihre, 
on  its  synon.  Raga.  Raf-<i  is  also  expl.  praeceps  ferri. 
RAFFIE,  o^/.     1.  Applied  to  any  thing  that 

springs  rapidly;  and   grows  rank:;  as,  rqffy 

com,  rank  grain,  Stirlings. 
2.  Plentiful,  abundant,  Aberd. 

C.B.  rkav  a  spread,  a  diffusion ;  rkav^u  to  spread 
out,  to  diffuse. 

Teut.  rap,  Belg.  rapp  dtus,  velox,  rqfe^,  foff^, 
celeriter  auferre ;  Lat.  rap'idus. 
To  RAG,  r.  n,    A  term  applied  to  the  shooting 

of  grain,  Gtill. 

*'  Corn  is  said  to  be  beginning  to  ragg  when  the 

grain-head  first  appears  out  of  the  shot-blade  ;  com 

first  rags  which  grows  on  the  sides  of  riggs,  by  the 

Jiirbrow;"  Gall.  Enc.     Su.G.  ragg,  villus? 

To  RAG,  V.  a.   A  term  used  to  denote  a  partial 

winnowing,  Gall. 

"  Corn  is  said  to  be  a  ragging,**  when  put  '^  the 
first  time  through  the  fans,  or  winnowing  machine. 
When  this  is  done,  it  is  ragged,  cleaned  of  its  rags 
and  roughness ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  has  any  affinity 
to  the  £.  noun  substantive. 
Rag,  s.     1.  The  act  of  ralljring,  or  reproaching 

rouffhly,  Clydes. 
S.  A  ael)ate  or  contention,  Loth.,  Renfr. 
RAG-A-BUSS,  Ragabush,  s,     1.  A  tatterde- 

mallion;  apparently  synon.  with  E.  ragamuffin^ 

Roxb. 
S.  A  vagabond,  a  scoundrel,  Berwicks. 

Ragabash  is  expl.  '^  a  ragged  crew  of  unmannerly 
people;"  Gall.  Enc. 

*'  The  ragabash  were  ordered  back. 

And  then  begun  the  bubble."     Ibid.  p.  267. 
Rag- AMBUSS,  adj.      1.  A  designation  ^ven  to 

those  who  are  very  poor,  Roxb. 

2.  Mean,  paltry,  contemptible,  Selkirks. 

"  However,  I  came  something  to  mysel  again,  an* 
Davie,  he  thought  proper  to  ascribe  it  a*  to  his  ram 
gabask  prayer."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  47. 

3,  Also  expl.  as  signifying  **  good  for  nothing, 
reprobate,"  Ettr.  For. 

" Ragabrask,  an  idle,  ragged  person.  North;" 
Grose.     This  seems  a  corruption  of  the  other. 

As,  in  ancient  times,  those  who  derived  bene- 
fit from  any  mineral  spring,  were  wont  to  leave  be- 
hind them  a  gift  proportionate  to  their  ability,  in 
honour  of  the  genius  of  the  place,  or  the  saint  who 
presided  over  the  fountain ;  the  poor,  who  could 
leave  nothing  more  valuable  than  a  rag,  suspended 
it  on  the  nearest  bush  or  shrub  ;  and  were  hence  de« 
nominated  Rag-a-^buss  Folk* 

RAG-FALLOW  s.     A  species  of  fallow,  Loth. 

"  Two  different  modes  are  followed  in  sowing 

wheat  after  clover ;  the  first  is  called  rag  fallow,  and 

consists  in  ploughing  the  clover  down  immediately 
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ifteif.the  first  cutting;  two  farrows  are  generally 
given  before  the  dung  is  applied,  which  is  ploughed 
in  with  the  third,  and  the  wheat  sownimmediatelj 
after."    Agr.  Surv.  E.  Loth.  p.  110. 
RAG-FAUCH,  Rag-faugh,  *.   The  same  with 

Rag-fallow,  Loth. 

''  Rag-faugh — is  grassland  broken  up  in  the  BVLxn* 
mer,  after  the  hay  is  cut,  and  three  times  ploughed) 
and  dunged."     Agr.  Surv.  Midi  Loth«  p.  90. 

*'  Ragfauch  is  ground  ploughed  up,  and  prepared 
for  wheat,  that  has  been  two  years  in  grass,  and  ge- 
nerally gets  three  furrows,  but  sometimes  requires 
a  fourth."     Ibid.  p.  3.     V.  Faugh,  Faugh,  v. 
RAGGIT  STAFF. 

'*  Item,  a  purs  maid  of  perle,  in  it  a  moist  ball,  a 
pyn  of  gold,  a  litill  chenye  of  gold,  a  raggit  staffs  a 
serpent  toung  sett."     Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  5. 

Raggil  seems  to  signify  jagged  or  notched.   L.B. 
ragiatus  occurs  for  radicUus  ;  Du  Cange.     fiut  what 
kind  of  ornament  is  meant  cannot  easily  be  conjec- 
tured. 
RAGHMEREESLE,  adv.     In  a  state  of  con. 

fusion.]  R.  Rackhekeesle.  Add; — to  Fife-** 

and  Ferths. — and  transfer  to  its  proper  place. 
RAGYT  CLATHES. 

'^  That  na  yeman  na  com  one  to  land  wart  wef 
hewyt  clathes  f  ^parently,  coloured  clothes^  siddar 
than  the  kne,  na  yit  ragyl  clathes,  bot  allanerly  oen- 
tynnal  yemen  in  lordis  housis ;"  i.  e.  those  employed 
as  sentinels.  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A  1429;  Acts,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  19,  c.  10. 

This  seems  to  signify  slashed.  As  Du  Cange  views 
L.B.  ragat'US  as  synon.  with  radiatus,  he  expl.  the 
latter,  Segmentis  diversi  coloris  distinctus  pannus. 
Tunica  ragata  cum  punchis.  Statut.  Massiliens.  MS. 
A.  1276. 
RAGLAT  PLANE,  a  species  of  plane,  used 

by  carpenters,  in  making  a  groove  for  shelves 

of  drawers.  Sec,  S. 
To  RAGLE,  v.a.  £.  In  architecture,  to  jagg,  S.] 

Add ; — C.B.  rhiffj  a  notch,  a  groove. 
RAGLISH,  Ragglish,  ad/,     L  Rough,  bois- 

terous,  Buchan. 

Whan  raglish  winds  blew  o'er  the  hill. 

An'  stormy  was  the  weather. 
Emotions  soft  my  breast  did  fill 
For  Nell  amang  the  heather. 

Tarras^s  Poenu,  p,  74. 
Had  ragglish  win's  untheekit  bam  or  byre-— 

/6iUp.  117. 

"  Ragglish,  rough,  boisterous ;"  Gl.  Tarras. 
3.  Harsh,  severe,  Buchan. 

Ye  neibours  douce  and  even  doun, 
,Wha  ne'er  experienced  a  stoun^ 

Or  ragglish  backward  snib, 
Ye're  l^ppy  when  auld  age  links  in,  &c. 

Ibid,  p   1 8. 

There  are  various  Goth,  terms  of  similar  form, 
and  not  very  remote  in  sense:  Isl.  ragalinn,  perverse 
delirans,  &c.  mentioned  under  Rachlin,  q.  v. 
RAGNE,  pret.   Reigned. 

"  Galdus  ragne  mony  yeris  efter  in  great  felicite, 
&  occupyit  his  pepyll  in  virtewis  laubouris  &c  exer- 
citioun."   Bellend.  Cron.  B.  4,  c.  Sl»   Afterwards  it 
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is  said  that  he  was  the  maist  yailyeant  prince  tiuil 
euir  rang  above  the  Seottis."     Ibid. 

The  latter  is  the  most  common  form.     But  ragnt 
most  nearly  resembles  the  Lat.  v.  regn^re, 

RAY,'«'.  Military  arrangemeot.]  Add; — ^Hence, 
To  Break  Ray,  to  go  into  diaoraer. 

Frae  credite  I  crakit,  kindnes  hrak  ray^ 
No  man  wald  trow  the  word  that  I  did  say. 

Poems  l6th  Cem.  p.  255. 
RAY,  s.    ^  Song^  poem  f  61.  Sibb.   He  adds ; 

"  From  rhymej  as  Grew  for  Greeks* 

This  word  I  have  met  with  no  where  else. 
RAIBANDIS,  s.  pi.    V.  Rabakdis. 
To  RAICHIE  (gutt*),  V.  a.     To  scold,  Upp* 

Clydes. 
Raichie,  s.     The  act  of  seolding^  ibid. 

Isl.  rag^a  lacescefe,  titnorem  exprcbtire^  I)aldor-» 
son;  Promoveo,  ctto,  evoco  ad  certamen,  G.  Andr.i 
or  raeg^ia  calumniari.     The  last  syllable  of  the  v.  to 
BuUirag  has  probably  a  common  origin. 
RAICH,RAicui£(gutt.),^.  Abbrev.  of  the  name 

Rachel,  S. 
RAID  TIME)  the  time  of  spawning. 

^'  For  keiping  of  the  fisdiings  in  nnd  tyme  fn,  aU 
maner  of  nettis,  cobillis,  wawsperis,  hery  valteris,  &t 
all  uthirinstrumentia."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 
V.  Red^  riscHfe. 
To  RAIK,  Rake,  &c.  v.  n.    1»  To  range.]  In^ 

seriy  as  sense 
2.  Applied  to  cattle,  when  they  will  not  settle  on 

their  proper  pasture,  but  move  off  to  the  com, 

&c.     Then  tliiey  are  said  to  be  raikirif  S. 
Su.G.  rack-a,  cursital^. 

RAIK,  s.    1.  The  extent  of  a  course,  &c.1  Im- 

mediately  after  definition,  sense  8, — Ada  ; 
4.  As  much  as  a  person  carries  at  once  from  one 

place  to  another,  S. 
5k  A  teHin  used  with  respect  to  salfnon-fishing.j^cU; 

*'  That  the  alderman,  bailyeis,  consal^,  &  comitte 
of  Aberdene  sail  kepe  &  werrand  to  maister  Andro 
Caidiow  &  his  assignais^  ane  half  net  of  the  raik  apone 
the  waltir  of  Dee,  &  the  fisching  of  the  samy n,  with 
the  pertinentis,  efter  the  forme  of  the  assedatione 
maid,"  &c  Act.  Audit  A.  ]  491^  p.  1 58.  Also^  Act. 
Doro.  Cone.  A.  14.91,  p^  2l6. 
6.  The  direction  in  %vhich  the  clouds  are  driven 

by  the  wind,  Ettr.  For. 

This  definition  differs  from  that  given  of  £.  Racif 
under  Rak,  Ratvk,  &c.  q.  v.,  and  would  indicate  a 
peculiar  use  of  S.  Raik  as  refel^ing  to  a  course* 
Raik,  &.     An  idle  person^  Roxb.     This  term 

does  not  at  all  include  the  idea  expressed  by 

E.  rake. 

RAIK,   Rak,   Rack,  ».      Care.     QukaUrak.] 

Insert,  before  etymon ; 

This  is  now  frequently  UsM  in  vulgar  conversa- 
tion, in  the  language  of  thireatening,  as  an  asseve* 
ration,  without  any  respect  to  its  primitive  and  pro- 
per  signification,  S. 

RAIL'D,  part.  na.  Entangled ;  as,  ix  rdtTd 
hespy  an  entangled  hank ;  Perths. ;  contr.  from 
Ravelled.     In  Fife  it  is  pronounced  q.  Reyld. 
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RAIL-EE^D,  a^.    Wall-eyed,  Dumfr ;  synon, 

RingU-eyedj  S. 
RAILLY,  s.    An  upper  garment  worn  by  fe- 
males, S. 

*•  And  is  she  weel  favoured  ?— and  what* s  the  co- 
lour o'  her  hair? — and  does  she  wear  a  habit  or  a 
raUhtT'  Bride  of  Lammermoor^  i.  310. 
'  Txiis  seems  to  be  the  same  with  £.  rail  in  night* 
rail,  explained  '  a  loose  cover  thrown  over  the  (iress 
at  night ;'  Johns.  According  to  Phillips^  it  is  *'  a 
gathered  piece  of  cloth,  that  women  usually  wear 
About  their  necks  in  their  dressing-rooms." 

A.S.  raegel,  raegle,  hraegU  vestis,  vestimentum. 
Perhaps  the  radical  term  is  Isl.  roegg,  sinus,  the  fold 
of  a  garment.  Aigoera  roegg  nna,  pallium  coUigere. 
RAIL-TREE,  «•  A  large  beam,  in  a  cow-house, 

fixed  about  two  feet  above  the  heads  of  the  cows, 

into  which  the  upper  ends  of  the  stakes  are 

fixed,  Teviotdale. 
RAILYA,  s. 

**  Item^  ane  nycht  gown  of  blak  sating  raifya  lynit 
with  mertrikis,  ane  small  wait  of  velvott."  Inven- 
tories^ A.  1542,  p.  78. 

This  seems  to  denote  striped  sattin;  from  Fr, 
raydi,  riolS,  streaked,  rayed ;  whence  the  compound 
]phrase  riolS  piqU,  *'  diversified  with  many  severall 
colours  ;"Cotgr. 
RAIL YETTIS,  s.  pi 

"  Item,  sevin  quaifBs  of  claith  of  silvir  cprdonit 
with  blak  silk,  and  the  raifyettif  of  the  same."  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  148. 

As  the  quaiffii  are  coifs,  or  caps  for  women,  the 
railt/ettis,  which  were  also  *^  of  blak  silk,'*  seem  to  be 
bands  by  which  they  were  fastened  under  the  chin ; 
from  Fr.  reli-er,  L.B.  rallia-re,  to  bind. 
♦  RAIN.  For  some  superstitions  regarding  rain^ 

V.  Marriage. 
JIAYNE,  s. 

Scho  tuike  some  part  of  white  wyne  dreggis. 

Wounded  rai^ne^  and  blak  hen  eggis^ 

And  maid  him  droggis  that  did  hhn  gude. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Andrms,  Poems  l6th  Cent  p.SlQ. 

Probably,  'wounded  roes  or  deer,  q.  rayen,  from  AS. 
raege  damula,  capreola,  pi.  raegen ;  or  from  hraen 
capreolus,  a  kid,  a  roe. 
To  RAIN  IE,  r.  a.  To  repeat  the  same  thing  over 

and  over,  Ang.,  Renfr.     V.  Rane. 
RAIP,  *.     1.  A  rope,  S.]  Add ; 
3.  What  is  strung  on  a  rope^  "  Tuelf  thowsand 

raip/n^of  vnyeonis  [onions],*  Aberd.Reg.V.  2}. 
BiAiPFUjf^L,  s,     1.  The  full  of  a  rope,  S. 
2.  This  term  seems  to  have  been  formerly  U3ed  as 

synon.  with  Widdjfirvy  s. 

Desyre  the  Bischope  to  be  content ; 
I  have  tane  traweli  for  his  saik. 
And  ryme  may  for  a  raipfuU  staik. 
Legend  Bp.  Si.  Andrins,  Poems  l6tk  Cent,  p.  344. 

i.  e.  may  suffice  for  one  who  deserves  to  fill  a  rope, 
or  to  be  hanged. 
To  RAIR,  V.  n.     To  roar.     V.  Rare. 

<'  Mr.  Chalmers,  Gl.  Lynds.  vo.  Rair,  having  said 
that  **  Reird  has  the  same  meaning,"  adds,  "  from 
A.  Sax.  reord,  reordifin^"  Ru^  there  ia.  no  evidence 
|hat  reord-ian  has  any  afiinity  wiA  rar4an,  whence 
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Rair,  Rare.  For  while  the  latter  always  conveys 
the  idea  of  a  loud  soimd  or  noise,  (Fremere,  rugire, 
mugire, — ^barrire, ''  to  bray  or  cry  like  an  elephant," 
Somner,)r0or<i-uiitis  confined  to  tlie  articulate  sounds 
uttered  by  rational  beings ;  Loqui,  sermocinari ;  al- 
so, legere.  Lye.  Reord,  "  lingua,  sermo,  loquela ; 
a  tongue,  a  language,  a  speech ;"  Somner. 

To  Raird,  v.n.     1.  To  bleat,  or  low,  applied 
to  sheep  or  cattle,  Roxb. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  noise  or  report,  S. 

'*  Ice  is  said  so  be  rairdtng,  when  it  is  cracking, 
ftc.**     Gall.  Encycl. 
8.  To  make  a  noise  by  eructation,  ibid. 

4.  To  let  wind  backwards,  S.A. 

Raird,  s.    1 .  The  act  of  lowing,  or  of  bleating, 
ibid. 

5.  A  sudden  and  loud  noise,  a  loud  report  of  any 
kind,  S. 

3.  The  noise  made  by  eructation ;  as,  ^^  He  loot 
a  great  raird,""  he  gave  a  forcible  eructation,  S. 

4.  Also  used  for  a  report  of  another  kind,  S. 

— Beckin  she  loot  a  fearfu'  raird. 
That  gart  her  think  great  shame. 

Ramsay's  Christ's  Kirk,  C.  ii. 
Raird  is  more  oonmionly  used  in  this  sense  than 
rair.     V.  Rare. 

RAIRUCK,  s.     A  small  rick  of  corn,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  from  AS.  raewa,  ordo,  series,  and  hreac 
cumulus;  q.  a  reak  or  rick  of  grain,  such  as  those  set 
in  a  row  in  the  field  ;  as  distinguished  from  a  stacks 
and  even  from  a  hand^ruck, 

RAIS,  s.     A  voyage.     V.  Raiss. 

To  RAISE,  Raize,  v.  a.     To  madden,  &c. ; 
Rats'" dy  delirious.][  Add; 

It  sometimes  denotes  that  high  excitement^  which 
cannot  be  properly  viewed  as  delirium,  but  approach- 
es very  near  to  it,  S. 

The  herds  that  came  set  a'  things  here  asteer. 
And  she  ran  aff  as  rais'd  as  ony  deer, 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  45. 
What  spies  she  coming,  but  a  furious  man, 
Feaming  like  onie  bear  that  ever  ran  jo- 
Roaring  and  swearing  like  a  rais'd  dragoon. 
That  he.  sud  see  the  heart  bleed  o'  the  lown. 

Ibid.  First  Edit.  p.  55. 
"  My  fitther— bade  him  alight,-— questioning  him 
sedately  anent  what  he  had  heard ;  but  Nahum  was 
raised,  and  could  give  no  satisfaction  in  his  answers." 
R.  Gilhaize,  iL  138.  Hence, 
Rais^P-liice,  adjf.  Having  the  appearance  of 
derangement,  S. 

•*.-Up  there  came  twa  shepherds  out  of  breath, 
Rais'd'like,  and  blasting,  and  as  haw  as  death. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  23. 

RAISE-AN'-WAND,  s.     The  apparatus  for- 
merly used  for  bringing  home  a  millstone  from 
the  quarry,  Ayrs. 
The  wand,  it  is  said,  denoted  the  axis  on  which 

the  millstone  was  made  to  turn ;  and  the  raise  was 

used  to  regulate  the  motion. 

Xhis  etymon  is  not  satisfactory,  howc  ver ;.  as  it 

does  not  appear  that  wand  ever  deno  ed ;  ny  strong* 

er  piece  of  wood  than  wbut  might  bi  caLed  a  rod.<^ 
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RAISE-NET,  s.    A  kind  of  net,  Dumfr. 

"  Raise^neis,  so  called  from  their  rising  and  fall* 
hi  with  the  tide^  are  placed  in  situations  where 
there  is  a  runner  or  lake  near  the  shore^  with  a  bank 
or  ridge  of  sand  on  the  opposite  side.  A  number 
of  stakes  of  various  lengths^  extending  from  near 
high- water-mark  through  the  lake>  in  a  curved  di« 
rection^  to  the  opposite  bank>  are  driven  into  the 
beach  or  sand.  The  net  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes  by  ropes^  but  is  loose  at  bottom,  being  stretch* 
ed  on  frames,  which  rise  in  the  flood  and  fall  of  the 
ebb-tide,  or  the  reverse,  as  the  ground  may  require." 
Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  605. 
RAISS,  Rais,  s.     a  voyage. 

'*  In  the  actioun — apone  the  wrangwis  withhald- 
in  fra  the  said  Thomas  of  the  proffitis  &  dewiteis 
that  the  said  Thomas  micht  haf  haid  of  the  said  auch- 
tane  parte  of  the  hale  raistm  {},  e.  into]  Zeland  ;— 
and  alss  of  half  a  Danskin  viage,"  &c.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone     A.  1492,  p.  274,  275. 

''John  Hoppare  sail  content  and  pay-^^f  a  schip 
less  than  five  last  x  s.  grete  of  the  money  forsaidof  the 
dewiteis  &  proffitis  aucht  &  wont  to  the  said  alter  & 
chapellain  of  thar  last  rat>f  maid  at  Pasche  in  the  par- 
tis of  Flandris  &  Zeland."     lb.  A.  1494,  p.  360. 
For  as  to  me  all  denote  godly  wichts 
Schawls  we  suld  haue  prosper  r(us  at  richts ; 
And  euery  orakyl  of  Goddis  admonist  eik 
That  we  the  realme  of  Italy  suld  seik. 

Doug.  Virg.  80.  20. 
Belg.  reys,  Dan.  rejse,  Su.G.  sio-resa,  a  voyage, 
from  reys-en,  reis-e,  res-a,  I  si.  reis-a,  iter  facere,  pro- 
fisisci.  Bp.  Doug,  uses  Race  also  for  a  course,  q.  v. 

RAITH,  Reath,  s.  The  fourth  pait  of  a  year, 

S.I  Add  to  etymon  ; 

"  I  find,  however,  tliat  it  must  be  immediately 
from  the  Gael.  Shaw  gives  railhe,  and  ralha,  as 
signifying  a  quarter  of  a  year.  "  Ratha,  which  is 
Irish  for  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  learned  Dr.  O'Brien, 
in  his  Dictionary,  thinks  radically  to  signify  the 
arch  of  a  circle  or  three  months."  Ohalloran's  In- 
trod.  Hist  Irel.  p.  QS. 

RAI VEL  (of  a  spur),  s.     The  rowel,  Clydes. 
RAIVEL,  *.     A  rail.]  Add; 
2.  The  cross-beam  to  which  the  tops  of  cow 
stakes  are  fastened^  Ettr.  For.    Rail-tree^  id, 

RAI  VEL,  8,  An  instrument  with  pins  in  it, 
used  by  weavers  for  spreading  out  the  yam 
that  is  to  be  put  on  the  beam  before  it  is 
wrought.  The  pins  are  meant  for  extend- 
ing the  warp  to  tne  proper  breadth,  Lanarks. 
In  Loth,  this  is  called  an  Evenner. 
Probably  from  its  resemblance  to  a  rail,  S.  Rai« 

VKL,  q.  V. 

To  RAKE,  V.  »,     To  turn  to  the  left  hand,  a 

term  used  with  respect  to  the  motion  of  cattle 

in  husbandry ;  Fife, 

It  occurs  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  Haup  fpeel,  rake 
weeL    V.  Haup,  v. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  rei(-«  to  drive,  pellere;  rd^i 
from,  propellere. 
RAKE,  s,    A  very  lank  person  ;  as,  **  He's  a 

mere  rake^  S. 
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To  EAKE  the  EEN>  to  be  thoroughly  aWake^ 
S. ;  q.  to  rub  the  rheum  from  one's  eyesr 
But  it  was  ten  o'clock  e're  they  raked  their  een, 
Got  breakfast,  and  then  to  the  loch  went  bedeen. 

G.  Wilson's  Coll.  of  Songs,  p.  75. 
"  Love  will-— hold  you  fasting,  waking  and  run« 
ning  will  put  you  in  pursuit  after  Christ,  or  ever 
other  folk  rake  thar  eyes."    Michael  Bruce's  Lect 
&C.  p.  26.     V.  Rak,  rheum,  &c. 
RAKES,  s.     A  kind  of  duty  exacted  at  a  miln^ 

equal  to  three  goupenSy  Ayrs. 
RAKEIS,  s*pl.    Iron  instruments  on  which  a 
spit  is  turned. 

'*  It  wes  allegit— that  the  siluer  lawai',  brand* 
rethe  &  rakkis  were  the  said  abbot  of  Melross  e^\* 
wise ;"  i.  e.  likewise  his  property.  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1489.  p*  131.  V.  Raxes. 
To  Rakles  Ofui's  9df^  to  deviate  from  the  pro* 
per  line  of  conduct. 

"  Albeit  he  [^Bothwell^  hes  in  sum  pointis  or  cere- 
moneis  raklest  himseff,  quhilk  we  ar  content  to  im« 
pute  to  his  afiectioim  towartis  us,  tve  will  desyretbe 
King,  &c,  to  beir  him  na  less  gude  will  than  all  had 
procedit  to  this  hour  with  the  avy  s  of  all  oure  freindis." 
Q.  Mary's  Instructionis,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  S91. 

Keith  explains  it  on  ihe  margin  by  another  Scot« 
tish  term,  '*  deborded  from  decency/' 

Formed  perhaps  from  Rackless  adj.,  q.  demeaned 
himself  in  a  careless  or  incautious  manner. 
RALLY,  adf.    Mean,  unhandsome,  ungenteel, 
Orkn. 

Probably  from  Isl.rag,  metitulosus,  formidolosus ; 
rag^a  lacetcere,  timorem  exprobrare ;  whence  rag* 
leUci  pusillanimitas.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  ^ith 
so  warlike  a  people  as  the  Goths,  no  meanness  could 
equal  cowardice. 

RALLION,  *.     A  ragged  fellow,  Roxb.,  Fife. 
RALYEIT,  part.pa. 

'^  Item  ane  cott  of  blak  sating,  ralyeit  with  gold 
and  silver,  lynit  with  skynnis^  and  harit  with  luter- 
dis."     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  85,     V.  Railya  and 
Railyettis. 
RAMAGEICHAN,  i.    1.  A  large  raw-bcmed 

ferson.  Sec]  Addi 
his  nearly  agrees  with  the  sense  of  the  term  as 

used  in  Renfrews.^  where  it  signifies  a  ninny,  a  sim* 

pleton. 

2.  A  false-hearted  fellow,  a  back-biter,  a  double- 
dealer,  Ayrs, 

RAMBALEUGH,  o^;'.  L  Tempestuous;  as, 
"  a  rambaleugh  day,''  a  stormy  day,  Roxb. 

2.  Applied  metaph.  to  the  dispoution  ;  as,  ^^  She 
has  a  rambaleugh  temper,^  ibid. 
Teut  rammeUen,  strepere,  tumultuari,per8trepere. 

Isl.  rumba,  procella  pelagica. 

RAMBASEIOUS,  Rambaskish,  adg..  Roughs 
unpolished,  Teviotd.    V«  RAMBUsit. 

RAMBLEGARIE,  s.  A  forward  person,  La- 
narks. ;  evidently  the  same  with  Rumblejgariti 
with  this  difference  merelfi-that  here  it  is  used 
as  a^. 

RAM BOUNGE,  9.  A  severe  brush  of  labouri 
Clydes. ;  most  probably  a  cant  temii 
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HAMBUSE,  adf.     Robust,  Ettr.  Fon 

Perhaps  originally  applied  to  the  vegetable  world; 
IsL  ramrn^  fortis,  robustus,  and  6tt#ib-r  virgtiltum. 
To  RAME,  v.  n.  To  shout,  to  cry,  &c.]  Add; 
-— '^  The  beggariis  daylie  and  conUnuallie  multi- 
pleis^  and  resortis  in  all  placis  quhair  my  lord  Go- 
oemour  and  vthers  nobillis  conuenis,  swa  that  nane 
of  thame  may  pas  throw  the  streittis  for  raining  and 
crying  vpone  thame."  Acts  Mary^  1551,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  486,  487. 

Ramfskzlement,  «.    1.  Disorder,  produced  by 

fatigue  or  otherwise,  Ayrs. 

•— "  A  kin'  o'  nettling  ramfeezalment  gart  a*  my 

heart  whiltie-whaltie."     Ed.  Mag.  Ap.  1 82 1 ,  p.  35 1 . 

2.  Expl.  as  also  denoting  confused  discourse,  or 

a  violent  quarrel,  ibid. 
To  RAMFORSE,  v.  a.  I.  To  strengthen,  to  sup- 
ply with  men  and  warlike  stores ;  E.  rein/brce, 
**  Our  auld  Ynemeis  of  Ingland  hes  be  Way  of 
deid  takin  the  places  of  Sanct  Cobn's  tnche,  the 
Craig  and  Places  of  Bruchty,  the  Place  of  Hume  and 
Aldroxburgh,  and  hes  ramfonai  the  said,  and  big- 
git  fortalices  and  strenthis  thairintill,  and  daylie 
and  continuallie  perseveris  in  thair  bigging  and  ram'^ 
forsing  of  the  saidis  places."    Sed.  Counc  A.  1547* 
Keith,  App.  p.  55. 

Fr.  reifforc-er,  id. 
2.  To  cram,  to  stuff  haM. 

Ramfornt,  as  used  by  N.  Bume,  is  evidently  the 
same.     Therefore  delete,  in  Dict.,  q.  "  rammed  by 
force,  a  tautological  phraseology." 
To  RAMFWRE,  v.  a.    To  fortify. 

**  It  is  aUedged  that  they  did  ramfwre  the  dores 
of  the  kirke  with  dogis  and  stons,  and  other  mate- 
tialls,"  &c.  Decreet  of  the  Privie  Council,  Presby- 
tery of  Lanerk  ag*  the  Laird  and  Ladie  Laming- 
ton,  A  164.5. 

£videntlythesameWithl2am/brfif,andRafi^if,q.v. 
RAM  YD,  s.   The  same  with  Ramede^  remedy ; 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
RAMIST,  adf.    Expl.  <<  ill-rested,''  Shetl. ;  ri^- 
nifying,  as  would  seem,  that  one  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  sleep,  and  feels  fatigue  in  consequence 
of  this. 

It  may  be  allied  to  IsL  mmsk^a  signifying,  oscitare 
instar  dormitantis,  Haldorson;  *'  to  yawn,  or  be  list- 
less, like  one  asleep." 

RAMMAQE,  s:    A  term  applied  to  the  sound 
emitted  by  hawks. 

— -'*  The  rammage  of  hawks,  chirming  of  linots," 
&c.     Urquharfs  Rabelais.     V.  CheKpino. 

This  tortn  seenis  knisapplied ;  for  Fh  ramage  de- 
notes ''  the  W^bling  of  birds  recorded,  ot  learnt,  as 
they  sit  on  boUgbes ;"  Cotgr. 
RAMMAGE,  adf.    1.  R^h,  thoughtless,  Fife. 
2.  Furious,  ibid. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Rammisi.  V. 
under  Rammis,  v. 

Rahmagxd,  pari,  adf.  In  a  state  of  delirium  from 

intoxication.  Gall. 

"  When  a  man  is  rammaged,  that  is  rais'd,  craz'd, 
or  damaged  with  drink,  we  say  that  man  looks  fee;" 
GalL  EncycL 
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RAMMAGE,  o^'.  Rough-set,  applied  to  a  road, 
Aberd. 
-~He  stenn'd  bawk<»height  at  ilka  stride, 

And  rampag'd  o'er  the  green : 
For  the  kirk^yard  was  braid  and  wide ; 

And  o'er  a  knabblick  stane. 
He  rumbl'd  down  a  rammage  glyde. 
And  peel'd  the  gardy-bane 

O'  him  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  127* 
Teut*  ramagie,  ramalia ;  fasces  ex  virgultis  et  mi- 
nutis  ramis ;  q.  a  road  entangled  with  brushwood 
or  ramage,  id.  £» 

To  RAMMIS,  RaHmisu,  v.  n.     T6  be  driven 
about,  &c.]  Add; 

-~''  That  the  pannell — ^threatened  that  she  would 
be  avenged  on  them ;  conform  whereto,  she  made 
their  two  kye  run  mad,  and  rammish  to  deid."  Crim. 
Record,  K.  Sharpe's  Pref.  to  Lfaw's  Memorialls,  L  V. 
Ramkish,  a^.  He'^sgane  rammish^  he  is  in  a  vio- 
lent rage ;  implying  some  degree  of  derange, 
ment,  South  of  S. 

Isl.  hrams^a  signifies  violenter  arripere. 
Rammisht,  pari,  adf.  Crazy,  Meams.   V.  Rau- 

MIST 

RAMMLEGUISHON,  ^..    A  sturdy  rattling 

fellow,  Teviotdale. 

Parhaps  from  S.  rammel,  tall,  rank,  and  gaishok, 
q*  V. 
RAMNATRACE,  s.    Ill  spun  yam,  Shetl. 

Perhaps  from  Stt.G.  remna  hiscere,  rimam  agere, 
remna  fissura;  q.  what  has  been  often  broken  in  spin« 
ning  or  drawing.  Teut  ireck  is  tractus,  from  ireck^ 
en  to  draw. 
RAMP,  adf.  Strong,  rank;  as,  '^  a  ramp  smell,^ 

Dumfr. 

"  A  ramp  smelly  a  strong  smell,  the  smell  of  a  he- 
goat;"  Gall.  EncycL 

C.B.  rAafftp  signifies  ''a  running  out;"  Owen. 
He  traces  it  to  rham,  "  a  rise  over,  a  reach  over,  or 
beyond."    Rhemp^aw,  "  to  run  to  an  extreme," 
rhemp,  **  an  extreme,  an  excess." 
To  RAMP,  V.  n.     1.  To  be  rompish.l  Jdd; 

It  occurs  in  the  same  form  in  O.E.  ''  1  rampe,  I 
play  the  callet;  Je  ramponne."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F. 
33^,  b. 

Ramp,  s.     A  romp,  S. 
Ramp  AC  ions,  adf.     Furious,  Ayrs. 

— ''  His  then  present  master — ^was  a  saint  of  pu-* 
rity,  compared  to  that  rampagious  cardinal."     R. 
Gilhaize,  i.  40.     V.  Rampage,  v. 
Ramp  AUGER,  ^.  One  who  prances  about  furious- 

iy,s. 

Rampauoin,  s.    The  act  of  prancing  about  in 

this  manner,  S. 
Rampas-eel,  Rampes-eel,  a  lamprey .1  Jdd; 

"  The  ramper-eel,  lamprey  or  nine  eyes,  is  held  in 
abhorrence.  Many  of  the  vulgar  in  S.  believe  that 
lampreys  will  fix  upon  people's  flesh  in  the  water, 
suck  their  blood,  and  let  it  out  at  the  holes  in  their 
neck."    R.  Jamieson's  Notes  to  Burt's  Letters,  i.  I9f* 

RAMPLON,  *.     The  lamprey,  Ayrs. 
Apparently  corr.  from  Fr.  lamproyon,  a  small 
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lamprey.   £.  lampem  is  the  name  given  to  the  Pride. 
V.  Pennant  Zool.  iii.  6l. 

BAMPLOR,  RAMFL£By  adf.  Roving,  unset- 
tled, Ayrs.,  Lanarks. 

'^  He  was  a  ramphr,  roving  sort  of  a  creature ; 
and^  upon  the  whole^  it  was  thought  he  did  well  for 
the  parish  when  he  went  to  serve  the  king."    An- 
nals of  the  Parish^  p.  l63.     Rampler,  p.  170. 
Ramplor,  s.     a  gay  rambling  fellow,  Ayrs. 

'*  He's — a  mischievous  clever  ramplor,  and  never 
devals  with  cracking  his  jokes  on  me."  Sir  A.  Wylie^ 
i.  226. 

Isl.  ramb-a  vacillare;  Ital.  rombol-are,  strepitum 
edere.    C.B.  rhemplwr  signifies  ''  one  who  snatches 
up^  a  gormandizer/'  from  rkempl^tv,  "  to  snatch  up^ 
to  devour  greedily ;"  Owen. 
RAMPS,  s.    A  species  of  garlick,  Allium  ursi- 

num,  Linn.,  Loth.,  Galloway. 

^*  Rampf,  wild  leeks^  common  on  shores  /'  Gall. 
Encycl. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the.  same  with  Ranuhf  as  it  is 
pronounced  in  Perths.,  and  written  in  the  only  pas- 
sage in  which  I  have  met  with  the  term.  V.  Raiish^  s, 
RAM-RAIS,  Ram-bace,  s.    The  act  of  run- 

ning,  &c.]     Insert y  as  sense 

1.  The  race  taken  by  two  rams  before  each  shock 
in  fighting,  Dumfr. 

This  is  undoubtedly  theprimary  sense  of  the  word. 

2.  A  short  race,  in  order  to  give  the  body  great- 
er velocity  before  faking  a  leap  from  the  start- 
ing place,  Ettr.  For.,  Clydes. 

RAM-REEL,  s.  A  dance  by  men  only,  Aberd. 
This  kind  of  dance  is  sometimes  called  a  Bull' 
reel,  ibid. 

The  chairs  they  coup^  they  hurl  an'  loup^ 
A  ram^reel  now  they're  wantin'. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  122. 

RAMSH,  od/.     1.  Strong,  robust]  Add; 

8.  "  Inconsiderately  rash,  arrogant ;"  Gl.  Surv. 

Moray ;  q.  rushing  on  like  a  ram. 
4.  Lascivious,  S. 

Belg.  ramm-en,  salire.  Alemannice  roemisch 
jlfaerd  notat  admiesariumj  vel  proprie  equum  sala- 
Cem.  Ihre^  vo.  Rom,  He  also  observes  that  in  one 
district  of  Sweden,  ram  is  used  concerning  animals 
in  a  proud  or  rutting  state. 

To  RAMSH,  V,  n.     To  eat  voraciously  with 
noise,  Fife ;  synon.  ffamsh. 
tsL  hramms-a,  violenter  arriper^   Haldorson; 

gsrhaps  from  kramm-r  a  bean 
AHSH,  s.   A  single  act  of  masticating  coarse  or 
rank  food,  as  raw  vegetables ;  conveying  the 
idea  of  the  sound  made  by  the  teeth,  Fife, 
Perths. 

RAMSH)  s.  The  designatioa  given  to  a  species 

of  leek,  Pertha. 

"<  On  these  hills  [P-  <^  Momvaird]  is  found  a 
xaountua  leek^  or  ramsk,  as  it  is  here  named^  where» 
«ii  the  goats  feed,  and  sometimes  their  milk  gm^ls 
of  it"    Trans.  Antiq.  Soe.  ScotL  ii.  70. 

It  might  appear  singular,  that  the  name  still  used 
in  Scandhiavian  regions  were  the  same  with  that  used 
in  Scotland^  had  we  not  maxiy  similar  examples  in  the 
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designations  of  plants,  &c.  Linnseus  informs  us,  that 
the  Allium  ursinum  is  Gotlandis  rams,  Scanis  ramsk, 
W.  Gothis  ramsloek.  He  makes  the  same  remark  as  to 
its  giving  a  taste  to  the  milk.  Hoc  certum,  in  pascuis 
boum  lac  sapore  alliaceo  inficere.  Flora  Suec.  N.STO, 
The  £.  name  ramsons  is  evidently  allied.  It  must  be 
to  this  plant  that  old  Fraunces  refers,  when  he  men- 
tions without  any  correspondent  Lat.  word,  ''  Ram* 
seys  herbe ;"  Prompt.  Parv.  This  is  immediately  al«- 
lied  to  A.S.  hramsa,  hramse,  allium  sylvestre,  vel  al- 
lium ursinum.  But  the  common  origin  is  most  pro- 
bably Su.G.  ram,  IsL  ram-r,  olidus,  strong,  harsh, 
rank,  from  its  strong  smelL  In  this  sense  Ramsh, 
adj.  q.  v.,  is  used  in  the  north  of  S. 
RAMSHACHLED^iMir^.  J7a.  Loose,  disjoint- 
ed, in  a  crazy  state,  Fife. 
The  origin  of  the  latter  p&rt  of  the  word  is  ob- 
viously the  V.  Shackle.  V.  under  Shach.  It  might 
bo  supposed  that  this  word  had  been  primarily  used 
in  warfare ;  as  denoting  the  effects  of  a  battering 
ram  in  putting  a  wall  out  of  form,  by  separating  the 
stones  n*dm  each  other.  Ram,  however,  is  an  old 
Goth,  term  denoting  strength  ;  ramm^ur,  robustus, 
validus.  It  sometimes  occurs  aspirated,  'merely 
as  intensive :  Hram^slerkur,  valde  robustus,  very 
strong ;  Verel.  Thus  ram^shackled  may  signify  very 
much  distorted. 

RAMSHACKLE,^.  A  thoughtless  fellow,  S.O. 
Gin  yon  chield  had  shaved  twa  inches  nearer 
ou,  your  head,  my  man,  would  have  lookit  very 
ike  a  bluidy  pancake.  This  will  learn  ye  again,  ye 
young  ramshackle  /"     Reg.  Dalton,  i.  199. 

"  A  strange  blunder,  surely,  in  the  lawyer.'  '  An 
ignorant  ramshackle,  no  question.'  "    Ibid.  iu.  267. 
RAMSKERIE,  adj.     "  Very  restive  and  lust- 
ful; of  the  nature  of  a  ram;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
y.  Skebik. 
RAMSTAGEOUS,  ad;.  A{^ed  to  any  thing 
coarse,  Roxb. 
Teut  ransiigh  signifies  randdus.     Bat  See  Ram- 

STOUGAR. 

RAMSTALEER,  s.     A  clumsy,  awkward, 

blundering  fellow,  AbenL 
Ramstackerin\  27ar^.  pr.  Acting  in  the  manner 

above  described,  ibid. 

Perhaps  q.  to  stagger  as  a  ram;  or  from  Su.G.  rmn 
fortis,  and  Scano-Goth.  siagr-n  vaciUareb 
Ram-stam,  adv.    Precipitately^  headlong,  S* 

*'  The  least  we'll  get,  if  we  gang  ram^^tam  in  upon 
them,  will  be  a  broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  ha« 
vings,"  &c.     Eob  Roy,  iil  9.    V.  Willow-wand. 
Ramsta^,  s.    1.  A|^ddy  forward  person,  Ajrs. 

"  Watty — ^is  a  lad  of  a  methodical  nature^  ana  no 
a  hurly-burly  ramstam,  like  yon  flea-laggjt  things 
Jamie."     The  Entail,  iii.  70. 
it.  The  strongest  home-brewed  beer,tJpp.  Clydes.; 

denominated  perhaps  from  its  power  in  prodnc- 

ing  giddiness  or  foolish  conduct 
RAMST  AM'RAN,  part.pr.  Rushing  cm  bead« 

long,  Perths. ;  the  same  with  Ramnitaa^  q^  v. ; 

although  immediately  firom  ram^  and  the  v.  ta 

stammer. 
'Twas  nae  ramstam'ran  jade  like  niine^ 
Cou'd  gar  thy  versea  dink  sae  finej^ 
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She  sorely  was  Bome  nymph  divine^ 
Which  tau'd  thy  reed. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  7S. 
RAMSTAMPHISH,  adj.  1.  Rough,  blunt,  un- 
ceremonious,  Ettr.  For. 

« I  little  wat  where  she  has  gotten  a'  the  gude  qua- 
lities ye  brag  sae  muckle  o',  unless  it  hae  been  frae* 
heaven  in  gude  earnest;  tor  I  wat  weel^  she  has  been 
brought  up  but  in  a  ramstamphish  hamely  kind  o' 
way  wi'  Maron  an'  me."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  ii.  78. 

Apparently  formed  from  Ram-stam,  q.  v. 
2.  Forward  and  noisy,  Ayrs. 

*'  Thae  ramstamphish  prickmsdainties— brag  and 
blaw  sae  muckle  anent  themsels/'  &c.  Edin.  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  351. 

BAMSTOUGAR,  RAMSTouGsnous,  (g  hard), 
adf.    1.  Rough ;  implying  at  the  same  time  the 
idea  of  strength,  Roxb.,  Upp.  Clydes, 
St.  Rouffh,  appUed  to  cloth,  &c.,  ibid. 
8.  Used  for  characterizing  a  big,  vulgar,  mascu- 
line woman,  ibid. 

4.  Heedless,  harebrained,  ibid. 

5.  Rough  or  boisterous  in  manner,  disposed  to  be 
riotous.  Loth. ;  quarrelsome,  Roxb. 
Ramstougar  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  Roxb. 
Su.G.  ram  fortis,  robustus,  Isl.  ramr-r  id.,  and  Su.G. 

#/yggdeformis,  or  rather  Isl.  ttygg-r,  asper,  difficilis, 
stygger  iratus,  from  stygg^a  offendere,  irritarc,  ad 
iram  provocare.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  Sw. 
shfgg  is  pronounced  as  stugg. 
Ramstugious  {g  soft),  adj.     The  same  in  signi^ 
fication  with  Kamstougerous^  Roxb. 
It  is  used  as  apparently  synon.  with  austere. 
What  waes  poor  cotter  boddies  feel. 

In  this  their  humble  station. 
Whan  dearth,  ramstugious  stem-e*ed  duel, 
Wraiks  on  them  sad  vexation ! 

A.  Scotfs  Poems  1811,  p.  72. 
RAM-TAM,  adv.     Precipitately,  Roxb.;  the 

same  with  Ramstam. 
RAMTANGLEMENT,  s.    Confuaon,  disor- 
der, Ayrs. 
To  RANGE,  V.  a.  To  prop  with  stakes.]  Add; 
%.  To  barricade,  Clydes. 
To  RANGE,  v.a*     To  fill  oompletdy,  to  choke 

up,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  the  v.,  as  de- 
noting to  prop  with  stakes ;  or  at  least  o£  the  Su.G. 
V.  raenn^aj  q.  ^  so  to  inclose  that  no  aperture  is  left." 
ILANGE,  adj.  Rhenish,  bdongiog  to  the  Rhine ( 

"  Ane  greitpeis  [piece]  ot  Ranee  wvne,'' Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16.  **  A  gret  stik  of  Aance  wyne,** 

id.     Ibid. 

Belg.  Rinm  or  BKnae,  signifies  Bhoiish.    It  is 

calkd  Reinish,  ftates,  A.  l6ll. 

ToRANCELjRanskl,  t?.a.  To  search  through- 
out a  parish  for  stolen  or  for  insufficient  goods; 
also  to  inquire  into  every  kind  of  misdemean- 
our, ShetL 
'<  Upon  any  suapicion  of  tbeft«  two  or  three  ran- 

cdmen  may  take  as  many  witnesses  with  them,  and 

flo  to  the  neiffbbour  paridi  and  rsncel^  and  if  thej 
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catch  the  thief,  they  are  to  acquaint  the  sheriflT  of 
that  parish  thereof,  who  will  order  the  thief  to  be 
secured."     Agr.  §urv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  9. 
Ranceling,  8.     The  act  of  searching  for  stolen 

goods.  Sec  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

*'  Rancelmen — ^have  power  to  command  the  inha- 
bitants to  keep  the  peace,  to  call  for  assistance,  and, 
in  cases  of  suspicion  of  theft,  they  enter  any  house, 
at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  search  for  the 
stolen  goods,  which  is  called  ranceling.*'  Edmon- 
ston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  132. 

Rancellor,  Rancelmai^,  8.  A  kind  of  con- 
stable ;  one  employed  in  the  investigation  de- 
scribed above. 

"  That  the  seaverall  ranceUors  in  every  paroch  [he} 
solemnly  sworn  upon  their  great  oath,  and  putting 
their  hand  upon  a  Bible,  and  strickly  examined  by 
the  sherreif  and  his  deputs— anent  their  declairatiouh 
of  all  thifts,  bloods,  royets,  witchcrafts,  and  other 
transgressions  of  the  said  acts,  that  shall  happen  to  be 
committed  and  known  to  them  frae  the  court  imme- 
diately preceeding.*'  A.  1644.  Barry's  Orkn.  p.  477. 

''  The  sheriff  is  to  cause  the  clerk  read  out  a  list 
of  such  honest  men  in  the  parish  as  are  fit  to  be  ran- 
celmen ;  aud  then  he  is  to  enquire  each  of  them,  if 
they  are  willing  to  accept  of  the  office  of  rancelmen." 
Ibid. 

The  power,  conjoined  with  this  office,  was  danger- 
ous, because  almost  unlimited.  They  had  authority 
to  break  open  doors,  to  proceed  on  hearsay  evidenee/ 
and  to  take  cognisance  of  family  managements^  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  the  performance  of  religiooa 
duties. 

From  Dan.  reenskyU-er,  to  cleanse,  q.  cleansers;  or 
randsagelse,  a  search,  q.  ransackers;  or  ftrora  Isl.  ran 
prey,  pillage,  and  perhaps  sel^a,  sadja,  to  deliver. 
-RAND,  8.   1.  A  narrow  stripe.  Thus  the  wool  of 

a  sheep  is  said  to  be  separated  into  ra/nds  in 

smearing,  that  the  tar  may  be  equally  spread 

on  the  SKin,  Teviotdale. 

Nearly  allied  to  £.  rand,  a  border,  a  seam*  As 
used  in  S.,  it  corresponds  with  Germ.,  Su.G.  rand, 
linea,  rand-a,  striis  uistingnere,  randigt  iyg,  paphus 
virgatus,  striped  clodi.  Teut  rand,  margo,  ora,  lim- 
busi  V.  RuND. 
S.  A  stripe,  of  whatever  bre^dtb^  of  a  diff^?nt 

colour  m  cloth,  Roxb. 
8.  Transferred  to  a  streak  of  dirt  left  in  any 

thing  that  has  been  cleaned  imperfectly,  ibid. 
Randit,  part.  odj.  Striped  with  mfferent  colours, 

Teviotd. 

*'  Randyt,  streaked  or  striped ;"  Gh  S2bb. 
To  RANDER,  v.  n.     To  ramble  in  discourse, 

to  talk  idly,  lianarks.,  Berwicks. 

Probably  a  derivative  ftom  Teut  rand-e9^  deli* 
rare,  ineptire,  nugari. 

Rakdeb,  8.    A  great  talker ;  as,  **  She's  a  per- 
fect rander^  Roxb. 
Randebs,  8^  pi.     Idle  discourse,  incoherent  talk, 

that  which  has  little  sense  in  it,  ibid.     Syo<m. 

Hakoer8^  Matmdrels. 
RANDEVOW,  8.    Rendezvous. 

~''  That  thair  may  be  10000  fpott  levied,  aniie4, 
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victualled  &  transported  to  qubat  randevaw  in  Ger« 
manie  sail  be  thought  expedient  for  the  prince  £lec» 
tor's  service."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  460. 
BANDY,  s.     2.  A  scold.]  Add ;  Appropriated 

to  a  female. 

"  Foul  fa'  the  randy!'  exclaimed  a  voice  which  in- 
duced Rosabell  to  conceal  herself  behind  her  com- 
panions, '  to  gie  me  baith  the  skaith  and  the  scorn. 
I  consented  to  play,  my  Lord,  for  gude  fallowship, 
and  ailer  rookin'  me  o'  five  red  guineas,  she  ca's  me 
up  hill  and  dale.  But  if  ere  I  look  the  airt  she  sits, 
if  her  hair  war  like  the  go  wan,  and  the  go  wan  like 
the  gowd,  ca'  me  cut  lugs."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  65. 
S.  Often  applied  to  an  indelicate  romping  hoyden, 

Moray. 

In  the  south  of  £.  this  term  is  particularly  ap« 
plied  to  a  restive  or  frolicksome  horse ;  Grose,  vo. 
Strandjf.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  rand,  v.,  as  used 
by  Ben  Jonson,  has  any  affinity.  In  a  ludicrous  ad- 
dress to  a  player,  it  is  said ; 

*^  He  was  borne  to  fill  thy  mouth,  Minotaurus,  bee 
was :  he  will  teach  thee  to  teare  and  rand''  Poetas- 
ter, Works,  i.  267. 

This  phrase  is  most  probably  synon.  with  '^  tear 
and  roar ;  a  tearing  voice ;"  Skinner,  a  loud  roaring 
voice.     If  so,  it  may  be  from  Flandr.  rand-en,  de« 
lirare,  as  signifying  to  rave. 
Randy,  adj,     1.  Vagrant  and  disorderly,  S. 

**  When  I  was  in  life,  I  was  the  mad  ranay  gypsey, 
that  had  been  scourged,  and  banished,  and  branded, 
that  had  begged  from  door  to  door,  and  been  hound<« 
^d  like  a  stray  tyk^  ^om  pariah  to  parish, — wha 
would  hae  minded  her  word  ?  But  now  I  am  a  dying 
woman^  and  my  words  will  not  fall  to  the  ground, 
any  fnqre  than  the  earth  will  cover  my  blood."  Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  804. 
%  Quarrdsome,  scolding,  S. 

A  warrior  he  was  full  wight, 

A  rambling,  randy,  errant  knight. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  6, 
Bakdy-like,  adf.    Having  the  appearance  of  a 

scold,  S. 

"  You  are  one  of  the  protectors  of  innocence,  I  can 
see  that !'  cried  a  randy-like  woman,  with  a  basket 
selling  grosets,  overhearing  our  conversation."  Tha 
Steam- Boat,  p.  179- 

HANDLE-TREE,  s.    V.  Raktlk-tree. 
BANE,  s.    2.  Metrical  jar^n.]  Add;  Still  used 

in  this  sense,  or  as  signifying  traditionary  fa* 

bles,  Lanarks. 

"  I  believe  nae  mare  nor  ye  do  a'  the  daftlike  ranes 
whilk  are  tauld  anent  kelpies  and  fairies."    £din, 
Mag*  Pec  1818,  p.  503. 
To  Rane  one  poun^  v.  a.    To  speak  evil  of  one, 

to  depreciate  one^s  character,  Clyd^s. 
To  RANFORCE,  v.  a.   1.  To  re-mforce,  to  for, 

tify  further,  to  add  new  means  of  defence. 

— -''  Captane  Culane  was  appointted  to  the  nidder- 
bow.  This  day  they  began  to  ranforce  the  hous  about 
llie  same."    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  1 78. 

Fr.  renfcrc^er,  id. 
2.  To  storm,  to  take  by  mere  strength. 

*'  Our  souldiers  not  haying  forgotten  their  cruelty 
llfed  at  Bradenbnrg,  resolved  to  give  no  quarters^  and 
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with  a  huge  great  ladder  and  the  force  of  men,  we 
ran-f arced  the  doore  and  entered."  Monro's  Exped. 
P.  I.  p.  51. 

To  RANGE,  V.  n.   To  agitate  water,  by  plun^, 

inff,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  fish  from  their 

holds,  Ettr.  For. 
Teut  rangk-en  agitare. 
RANGEL,  s.  A  heap,  applied  to  stones;  synon* 

rickle. 

"  I  soon  saw  by  them  they  war  for  playin*  some 
pliskin,  an'  in  I  cowrs  ahint  a  rangd  o'  stanes  till 
they  cam'  even  forenent  me."   Saint  ^Patrick,  i.  I68. 

I  si.  hraungl,  tumultuaria  structura  ex  rudi  saxo; 
hraungl-a,  ex  rudi  lapide  male  struere ;  Haldorson. 
RANGER,  Heather  rakgee.  V.  Reengb,  s. 
R  ANIE,  s.  The  abbrev.  of  some  Christian  name. 

"  Ranie  Bell  ^  Acts,  V.  III.  893.     Qu.  if  of 

Renwick  f 
RANKRINGING,  a^. 

*^  A  gang  of  rankringing  enemies  of  blackguard 
Gallants  came  bawling  among  us,  and  I  was  glad  to 
shove  myself  off  in  another  Erection."  The  Steam« 
Boat,  p.  184. 

RANNEL-TREE,  *.  1 .  The  same  with  RanOe-^ 

treCi  or  Crook-tree. 

*'  RanneUtree,  a  bar  of  wood  or  iron  fixed  in  chim- 
nies,  to  fix  the  crook  to,  for  the  purpose  of  suspend- 
ing pots  over  the  fire ;"  Gall.  EncycL 
Aboon  the  reeked  rannelriree, 
'Twad  acr^w  the  pipes,  an'  play  wi'  glee. 
Or,  mounted  up  in  riding  graith. 
Wad  ride  the  cat  maist  out  o'  breath. 

Train's,  Poetical  Retieries,  p.  21. 
RANNYGILL,  s*    A  bold,  impudent,  unruly 

person ;  generally  applied  to  Ttnklers^  Roxb. 

It  is  given  as  synon.  with  Rant^^  The  first  part 
of  the  word  may  indeed  be  a  corruption  of  this.  Gill 
might  be  traoed  lo  gild  society,  q.  *'  one  belonging  to 
the  fraternity  of  scolds ;"  or  to  Dan.  geil  wanton,  dis^ 
solute. 
BANNLE-BAlUKS,  s.    1.  Properly,  the  cross, 

beam  in  a  chimney,  on  which  the  crook  hangs, 

Selkirks,     Rannebauki  A.Bor. 

**  The  rusticity  of  their  benisons  amused  me.— 
One  wished  them,  *  thumpin  luck  and  fat  weans ;' 
another,  *  a  bien  rannle^hauks,  and  tight  thack  and 
rape  o'er  their  heads."  AneccL  Pastoral  Life,  Edin. 
Month.  Mag.  June  1817^  p*  241. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  wishing  one  ''  a  com* 
fortable  fire-side." 
S.  The  beam  which  extends  from  one  gable  to  an^ 

other  in  a  building,  for  supporting  the  oeuplMy 

Teviotd. 
To  RANSH  OR  RUNSH,  v.  n.     To  take  large 

mouthfuls,  especially  of  any  vegetable,  employ- 
ing the  teeth  as  carvers ;  as,  to  ransh  or  runth 

at  an  apple^  a  turnip^  &c..  Loth.,  South  of  S. 

It  necessarily  incluoes  the  idea  of  the  sound 

made  by  the  teeth. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  term  might  be  oii- 
ghudly  applied  to  acid  vegetables;  Teut  rifnsclh  sob* 
addus,  rynsck^en,  acidulum  sapdrem  referre. 
To  RANSHEKEL,  v.  a.    To  aeaix^h  carefully^ 
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Teviotd.;  as,  "  Til  rdnshekel  the  hale  house  till 

I  find  it ;""  evidently  a  corr.  of  E.  ransack. 
RANSIE,  Rancie,  ad^.  Red,  sanguine;  applied 

to  the  complexion.     A  ransie-luggit  carle^  an 

old  man  who  retains  a  high  complexion,  Fife. 

Fr.  rousS'ir  and  arussoy^cr  signify  to  wax  red.  But 
1  see  no  word  that  has  greater  similarity.  I  am  there- 
fore inclined  to  think  that  the  term^  though  applied 
to  one  who  has  the  ruddiness  of  vigorous  health,  is 
equivalent  to  E.  pure,  as  "  a  pure"  or  "  clear  com- 
plexion ;"  and  is  thus  allied  to  Su.G.  rensa,  Isl. 
hreinsa,  purificare. 
♦RANSOM,*.  Extravagant  price,  S.  *' How  can 

the  puir  live  in  thae  times,  when  every  thing'*s 

at  .sic  a  ransom  ?7 

This  word  may  have  been  left  by  the  French  when 
in  this  country  during  Mary's  reign;  as  Fr.  ranconner 
signifies  not  only  to  ransom^  but  to  oppress^  to  exacts 
to  extort;  Cotgr.  This  secondary  sense  has  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  idea  of  the  advantage  often  taken  by 
tliose  who  are  in  possession  of  prisoners^  in  demand- 
ing an  exorbitant  price  for  their  liberation. 

♦  To  RANT,  V.  «.     To  be  jovial  or  jolly  in  a 
noisy  way,  to  make  noisy  mirth,  S, 
—A  rhyming,  ranting,  raving  billie. 

Bums,  iii,  2. 
Fland,  rand-en,  randt^en,  delirare,  ineptire^  nugari, 
insanire.  This  is  probably  a  frequentative  from  Germ. 
renn-cn,  to  i^un,  especially  as  one  sense  of  the  latter 
is,  mere  in  venerem. 

Rant,  s.  1.  The  act  of  frolicking  or  toying,  S,A. 
*'  I  hae  a  good  conscience,  except  it  be  about  a  rant 
amang  the  lasses,  or  a  splore  at  a  fair,  and  that's  no 
muckle  to  speak  of."  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  i.  53. 
2.  A  merry  meeting,  with  dancing,  Shetl. 
Ranter,  s,  A  roving  fellow,  S. 
—My  name  is  Rob  the  Ranter, 

Song,  Mag^  Lauder^ 
Ranty,  adf.    1.  Cheerful,  ga^,  Selwks.,  cj.  dis- 
posed to  rant ;  synon.  Roving, 

But  never  a'  my  life^  tiU  now. 
Have  I  met  sic  a  chiel  as  you, — 
Sae  gay,  sae  easy,  an'  sae  ranty, 
Sae  capemoity  an'  sae  can^. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  172* 
2.  Tipsy,  riotous,  Galloway. 

Whoe'er  did  slight  him  gat  a  daud. 
Whenever  he  was  ranty, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  1 5, 
Ranting,  a^.     1.  In  high  spirits ;  synon.  with 
Ranfyy  S. 

Some  ca'  me  that,  and  some  ca'  me  this^ 
And  the  Baron  o'  Leys  they  ca'  me ; 
But  when  I  am  on  bonny  Deeside, 
They  ca'  me  the  rantin'  laddie. 
Old  Song,  Laing's  Thistle  of  Scatl  p.  1 1.  V.  Rove,  v. 
ft.  Exhilarating,  causing  cheerfulness,  S. 
A  peat^stack  'fore  the  door,  will  make  a  rantin*  fire, 
111  make  a  rantin'  fire,  and  merry  sail  we  be. 

Herd^s  CM,  ii.  195. 
Rakting,  s.    Noisy  mirth ;  generally  conjoined 
with  drinking,  S. 
All  forward  now  in  merry  mood  they  went^^ 
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And  all  the  day  in  mirth  and  rarUing  spent. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  123. 
Rantingly,  adv.     With  great  glee. 
Sae  dauntonly,  sae  wantonly, 

Sae  rantingly  gaed  he. 
He  play'd  a  spring,  and  danced  a  round. 
Beneath  the  gallows  tree. 

Old  Ballad,  Black  Dwarf,  i.  245. 
To  RANTER,  v.  a.  1.  To  sew  a  seam  across,  &c.] 

Add; 
3.  Metaph.,  to  attempt  to  reconcile  assertions  or 
propositions  that  are  dissonant. 
*'  He  bade  the  defender  ranter  the  two  ends  of  an 
inconsistency  he  was  urging  together."  Fount.  Dec. 
Suppl.  iii.  B6. 

RANTY-TANTY.]     Add; 

This  is  described  as  a  weed  which  grows  among 
com,  with  a  reddish  leaf,  boiled  along  with  langkaU, 
S.B.     Its  £.  name  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
S.  This  is  understood  in  Renfrews.  as  denoting 

the  broad-leaved  sorrel. 

In  Ayrs.  old  people  still  use  it  in  spring  instead  of 
greens.     Its  leaf  is  said  to  resemble  scurvy-grass. 
B.  A  kind  of  beverage,  distilled  from  heath  and 

other  vegetable  siyl)stances,  formerly  used  by 

the  peasantry,  Ayrs. 

RANTLE-TREE,  Ran-tbee,  s.     The  crook- 
tree,  &c.]  Add; 

^'  The  crook  of  a  Tweeddale  cot-house  is  a  hook 
at  the  end  of  a  chain^  fixed  to  a  beam  called  the  ran* 
tU'tree  across  the  vent  at  some  distance  above  the  fire, 
to  be  out  of  its  reach,  and  allow  room  for  the  crook 
to  be  fixed  higher  or  lower  on  the  chain,  to  suit  the 
pots,  &c.  hung  upon  it  between  and  the  fire."  Notes 
to  Pennecuik,  p.  230. 

8.  It  is  also  written  randle-tree;  and  metaph,  ap- 
plied to>  a  tall  raw-boned  person,  South  of  S. 
"  There  were  some  no  bad  folk  amang  the  gypsies 
too,  to  be  such  a  gang — if  ever  I  see  tiiat  aidd  ran-* 
die-tree  of  a  wife  again,  I'll  gie  her  something  to  buy 
tobacco — I  have  a  great  notion  she  meant  me  very 
fair  after  a'."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  77- 

RANTREE,  s.    The  Mountain-ash.     This  is 
the  pron.  S.  B, 

Wedderbum,  who  was  a  native  of  the  north  of  S., 
uses  it. 

*'  Sorbus  sylvestris,  a  ran-tree."     Vocab.  p.  17» 
It  is  also  employed  by  Ross  of  Lochlee,  the  author 
of  the  Fortunate  Shepherdess.     But  he  gives  the 
term,  apparently  from  vulgar  use,  a  pleonastic  form, 
by  the  addition  of  tree. 

I'll  gar  my  ain  Tammie  gae  down  to  the  how. 
An'  cut  me  a  rock  of  a  widdershines  grow. 
Of  good  ran^r^-tree  for  to  carrie  my  tow. 
An'  a  spindle  of  the  same  for  the  twining  o't. 
The  Rock  and  the  Wee  Pickle  Tom.  V.  Roun-trek. 

RANVERSING,  s.     The  act  of  eversion. 

*'  But  it  was — a  ranversing  of  all  the  principles  of 
law,  to  imagine  that  a  personal  right,  such  as  an  in-« 
hibition,  &c.  could  ever  be  a  ground  to  infer  certifi- 
cation in  an  improbation  contra  real  rights."  Founts 
Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  79* 

Fr.  renvers-er,  to  overturn,  to  everts 
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RANUNGARD,  s.     Rene|jrado. 

—An  £alB,  forloppen^  fenyeit  freir, 
Ane  ranungard  for  greid  of  geir. 
Leg.  Bp.  Si.  Andn  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  8O9. 
RAP.    In  a  rapf  in  a  moment,  immediately,  S.I 

Jdd; 

— Honest  Jean  brings  forward  in  a  rap 
The  green-horn  cutties  rattling  in  her  lap. 

Mass's  Helenore,  p.  11 6. 
To  Rap  aff,  v.  n.  To  gooff  hastily  with  noise,  S. 

''  But  certainly  atween  the  pistols  and  the  cara« 
bines  of  the  troopers  that  rappU  aff  the  tane  after 
the  tother  as  fast  as  hail>  and  the  dirks  and  clay- 
mores o'  the  Hielandersj — it  was  to  be  thought  there 
wad  be  a  puir  account  of  the  young  gentleman." 
Rob  Roy,  iii.  262. 

I9I.  hrap-a  ruere,  praecipitare ;  festinare. 
To  Rap  out,  v,  a.     To  throw  out  with  rapidity 

or  vehemence,  S. 

"  I  am  amazed  to  hear  you  rap  out  such  things ; 

when  you  cannot  be  ignorant  but  the  persons  to 

whom  you  address  yourself  would  put  you  to  shame 

and  silence."     M'Ward's  Contend,  p.  210.    V.  Rap 

forth,  V. 

Both  the  adv.  and  t7.  undoubtedly  correspond  with 
the  0.£.  s.  and  v.  "  Rape  or  haste.  Festinacio.  Fes- 
tinanda."  — "  Rapt/n  or  hastyn.  Festiuo.  Accelero." 
Prompt.  Parv. 
RAP  AND  STOW,  ^*  a  phrase  meaning  root  and 

branch ;''  Gall.  Enc. 

Teut  rappe  signifies  racemus,  uva^  also,  res  de- 
cerpta.  The  term  storv  is  expl.  under  the  synon. 
phrase  Slob  and  Stow.  That  here  used  may  be  equi- 
valent to  "  branch  and  stump." 
RAPLACH,  s.  1.  Coarse  woollen  cloth.]  Add; 
H.  The  skin  of  a  hare  littered  in  Marcn,  and 

killed  in  the  end  of  the  year,  Clydes. 
RAPPARIS,  s.  pi     Wrappers. 

*^  Item,  ane  goun  of  taffatie.  Item,  ane  uther  of 
figourit  velvot  upoun  reid  for  the  nycht  Item,  twa 
rapparis  ovirgilt  with  gold,  and  ane  with  silver." 
Inventories,  A.  1579i  p*  281. 

As  this  is  part  of  the  "  clething  for  the  Kingis 
Grace,"  it  evidently  belongs  to  the  nycht  geir. 
To  R APPLE  up,  V.  n.     To  grow  quickly  and 

in  a  rank  manner ;  originally  applied  to  quick 

vegetation,  secondarily  to  a  young  person  who 

grows  rapidly;  Loth.,Koxb.;  alsopron.JS(M7p2^. 

Su.G.  raepla  up,  corradere,  from  rap-a,  to  pluck. 
It  is  applied  to  the  raking  together  of  hay  that  it 
may  be  put  into  a  heap ;  and  may  have  been  trans* 
ferred  to  any  thing  done  expeditiously. 

RAPSCALLION,  s.     V.  Rabscallion. 
RAFT,  s.     Robbery,  rapine ;    Lat.  rapUiLS. 

— -''  Without  any  ordour  of  law  brought  away 
from  thame  ane  kow  whairof  he  never  made  resti- 
tutioune  as  yet,  quhilk  is  manifest  rapt  and  oppres- 
sioune  not  to  be  sufferit  to  escaipe  vnpunishit."  Acts 
Cha:  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  425. 

RAP  WEEL.   Hap  wed,  rap  weel,  come  of  it 
what  will,  whatever  be  the  result,  S.  A. 
•— Whilk  makes  me  half  and  mair  afraid 

To  send  this  down. 
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But  hap  wee/,  rap  weel,  I  will  send  it. 
An'  what  is  wrang,  I  hope  you'll  mend  it,  &c* 

Hogg's  Poems,  u  91. 

"  Hap  weel,  Rap  fveel,  a  phrase  meaning  '  hit  or 
miss;"    Gall.  Enc. 

This  phrase  is  also  very  common  in  Roxb.  If  one 
be  warned  against  any  course,  if  determined  to  take 
it,  the  answer  usually  given  is,  **  I  carena;  I'll  do  it, 
hap  weel,  rap  weeL"  It  mav  literally  signify,  "  Let  it 
happen  well,  or  let  blows  be  the  consequence,"  from 
Rap  a  stroke ;  or  perhaps,  '*  whether  I  succeed  by 
good  fortune,  or  by  violence;"  Su.G.  rapp^a,  vi  ad  se 
protrahere.  As,  in  Fife,  the  phrase  assumes  the  form 
of  Haup  weel.  Rake  weel,  the  origin  is  left  more  un« 
certain.     V.  Haup,  v. 

To  RARE,  Rair,  v.  n.  1.  To  roar.]  Jdd; 
8.  To  emit  a  continued  loud  report,  like  that 

caused  by  the  cracking  of  a  large  field  of  ice,  S. 
— —  Swift  as  the  wind. 

Some  sweep,  on  sounding  skates,  smoothly  along. 

In  dinsome  clang,  circling  a  thousand  ways. 

Till  the  wide  crystal  pavement,  bending,  rairs 

Frae  shore  to  shore. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  158. 
Rasch,  Rasche,  s.   3.  It  is  still  used  for  a  sud.* 

den  fall,  Loth.]    Add; 
4.  It  also  signifies  a  sudden  twitch,  ibid. 
To  RASCH,  v.n.  To  pour  down ;  a  raschin  rain^ 

a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  Lanarks. 

This  word  occurs  in  an  old  rhyme,  which  alludes 
to  an  ancient  superstition : 

0  happy  is  the  corpse  on  quhilk  the  rain  does 

raschin  faw. 
And  happy  is  the  bride  whan  the  sun  shines  on 
them  aw. 
Perhaps  from  the  same  fountain  with  Su.G.  riu-a, 
as  denoting  rapid  motion ;  or  allied  to  IsL  raas  cur* 
sus ;  fluxus,  diffluctio ;  G.  Andr. 
Rasch  of  rain,    a  sudden  and  heavy  shower, 
Lanarks. ;  synon.  evendown-pour. 
"  Rash,"  according  to  Mactaggart,  *^  means  a  fall  of 
rain  attended  with  wind.     '  Hear  to  the  rain  rash'* 
ing,'  hear  to  it  dashing.**     Gall.  Enc. 

1  doubt  whether  it  be  generally  understood  as  in- 
cluding the  idea  of  wind.  O.Fr.  raisse,  pluie  abun- 
dant. 

RASCH,  Rash,  ail;.  1.  Agile,  vigorous,  Roxb.] 

Add; 
2.  Ha]e,  stout ;   spoken  of  persons  advanced  in 

life ;  as,  ^*  He^s  a  rasch  carl  o^  his  ^ears,^  he 

is  strong  at  his  age,  Roxb.     This  is  sounded 

rather  longer  than  the  E.  adj. 

Su.G.  rask,  celer^  promtus,  alacer>  animosos ; 
Teut.  ghe-rasch,  id. ;  Alem.  rasch  vivaciter.  Hal<* 
dorson  gives  rsl.^rafij/-r  fortis,  also  sanus,  as  synon. 
with  Dan.  siaerk,  (£.  stark),  and  rask.  Su.G« 
ras-a,  praedpitanter  festinare,  has  been  viewed  M 
the  root* 

RASCH,  Rash,  a.    A  crowd,  Lanark*. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  rasch'^n  festinare,  properare; 
as  it  is  generally  formed  by  rusMng  or  rapid 
tion ;  or  more  directly  from  Isl.  ramt  tumultas. 
RASCHEN,^'.    Madeofnuhea.]  jtfdd^ 
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Whileoms  they  tented  and  aometiines  they  play'd^ 
And  sometimes  rasken  hoods  and  buckles  made. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  p.  14. 

RASCHIT»  Reschit^  part  pa. 
**  Item  ane  coit  of  purpour  satyne,  raschH  all 

oure  with  silvir^  fumist  with  hornis."    Inventories^ 

A.  1539,  p.  34. 

**  In  primis  ane  gowne  of  purpour  satyne,  resckU 
all  oure  with  silvir,  lynit  with  martrikis  sabill  all 
through,  fumist  with  buttonis  of  the  fassoun  of  the 
thrissill  gold."    Ibid.  p.  31. 

Rasckit  oure,  perhaps  q.  over-run,  crossed.  V. 
Rasch,  v.  n.  Or  from  Fr.  raseau^  reseau,  network; 
or  rather  from  Fr.  ras  in  the  phrase  velours  ras,  un- 
cut velvet ;  thus  denoting  a  stuff  in  which  the  silver 
rises  above  the  satin. 
To  RASE  out,  V.  a.    To  pull,  to  pluck.]  Add; 

Rasshe  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  0.£.  "  I  rasshe 
a  thing  from  one,  I  take  it  from  him  hastily. — He 
rauhed  it  out  of  my  handes  or  I  was  ware."  Palsgr. 

B.  iii.  F.  3SS,  a. 

RASH«  s.  Used  to  denote  an  assortment  of  such 

needles  as  are  used  in  weaving,  S.A. 

•"*•''  I  was  workin  at  the  loom,  wi'my  leather  apron 
on,  an'  a  rash  o'  loom  needles  in  my  cuff."  Hogg's 
Wiot.  Tales,  i.  312. 

CBb  rhes,  a  row,  a  series. 
To  RASH,  V.  a.     To  cause  to  rush,  to  drive 

with  violence  and  rapidity. 

'^  There  was  people  that  would  have  given  me  meat 
and  drink,  but  uie  soldiers  would  say  blasphemously. 
If  ye  come  one  foot  further  here,  I  shall  rash  my  pike 
through  your  souL"  WilL  Sutherland's  Declar., 
Wodrow's  Hist.  I.  App.  p.  102. 

This  seems  nearly  of  the  same  sense  with  Rasch, 
V,  a.j  to  dash,  &c.,  and  allied  to  Teut.  rasch^en  pro* 
perare,  festinare- 

To  RASH  out*  V,  a.     To  blab,  to  publish  im- 
prudently and  rashly. 

*^  But,  quoth  ye,  it  is  good  that  I  hide  myself,  and 
not  rash  out  all  my  mind  (like  a  fool),  and  testimony 
at  once."    Michael  Brace's  Lectures,  &c  p.  15« 
T«ut  rasch^en,  Su.G.  rask^-a,  festinare. 

RASH£N,  adj.     Made  of  rushes.     V.  Rasch. 

Rashmili^  s.    a  play-thing  made  of  ru^es^ 

somewhat  in  the  anapc  of  a  water-mill,  and  put 

into  a  stream  where  it  turns  round,  S.B.,  also 

Sashie-miU, 

We  see  his  sheep  thrang  uibblin  on  the  height. 
Him  near  the  bum,  wi'  willow-shaded  linn, 
Danmin  the  gudi,  to  gar  his  rash-nuU  rin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  I. 
.    V«  Rasch,  a  rush. 

Rash-^  YDDLE,  tf  •  A  aortof  net  madeof  rushes,  Gall* 
''  Rash^ddksy''^&Ai'''wtu%   made  of  rushes;" 
GalL  Enc 
RASOUR,  s. 

•  **  Ancfat  small  peoes  of  ratour  of  qnhite  silk  be- 
gan to  psm  on  &  not  perfite."  Inventories,  A.  1578) 
p.  S1& 

Fr.  or  ras,  Venice  stuff,  smooth  doth  of  gold*  We 
lunre  inverted  the  phraee. 

BATCH,*.  «  The  Little  auk,  Alca  AUe^  Orkn. 
''  In  Shetl.,jBo^cA mdiRotchkr  Neill'sTour,p.  197. 
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This  seems  a  corr.  of  the  name  RfOges,  given  to 
this  bird  in  Martin's  Spitsberg.  V.  Penn.  Zool517* 
To  RATCH,  V.  a.     To  pull  or  tear  away  so 

roughly  or  awkwardly,  as  to  cause  a  fracture. 

Thus  the  jaw  is  ssud  to  be  ratcKd  when  injured 

in  the  pulling  of  a  tooth,  Roxb. 

Teut.  rrferima,  fissura,  ruptura ;  rtjt-en  rumpere, 
divellere,  lacerare. 
RATCHELL,  s.     The  name  given  to  the  stone 

otherwise  called  Wacken-Porphyryj  S. 

"  Wacken  Porphyry. — Scottish  RatckeU."  Head- 
rick's  Arran,  p.  260. 
RATCH'T,  part.  adi.     Ragged ;  in  a  ruinous 

state ;  applied  to  old  clothes,  houses,  &c. 

When  a  house  is  despoiled  of  its  furniture,  or  is 
bare  and  comfortless,  it  is  said  to  have  a  ratcht  ap- 
pearance ;  Berwicks.,  Roxb. 

Isl.  raS'a  nutare,  cespitare;  ras  lapsus;  rask^a  vio- 
lare,  diruere.  It  may,  however,  be  the  part.  pa.  of 
Batch,  v. 

RATE,  s.    A  line  or  file  of  soldiers.  V.  Ratt. 
To  RATE,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  flog.  Loth. 
—With  taws  held  ready  them  to  rate, 
Before  the  parting  hour. — 

lAntoun  Green,  p.  22. 

RATHERLY,  adv.    Rather,  Gall. 

"  On  the  whole,  they  are  raiherfy  respected ;" 
Gall.  Enc. 
RATT,  Rattb,  s.    A  file  of  soldiers.]  Add; 

*'  He  directed  also  the  laird  of  Haddo  and  James 
Gordon  oi  Letterfurie  to  go  to  Torrie  with  a  rale  of 
musketeers,  and  bring  back  John  Anderson's  four 
piece  of  ordnance  off  his  ship  lying  in  the  water, 
with  such  other  arms  as  they  could  get."  Spald- 
ing, ii.  l6l. 

*'  The  laird  of  Drum  directed  a  rate  of  musketeers 
to  Mr.  William  Lumsden's  house  in  Old  Aberdeen, 
himself  and  his  wife  being  both  excommunicate 
papists."     Ibid.  194. 

♦  To  RATTLE,  v.  n.  To  talk  a  great  deal 
loosely  and  foolishly,  to  talk  with  volubilitv 
with  more  sound  than  sense ;  often,  to  Rattle 

auxCf  S. 

Teut.  ratelen  ende  snateren,  garrire. 
To  Rattle  off,  v^a.     To  repeat  or  utter  with 
rapidity,  S. 

•  Rattle,  a.    A  smart  blow ;  as,  "  I'll  gie  ye  a 

ratik  i*  the  lug,""  S. 
RATTLE,  s.     V.  DsDE-aATTLE. 
RATTLE-BAG,  s.  One  who  bustles  from  place 

to  place,  exciting  alarm  on  what  account  soever. 

"  About  this  time,  as  he  was  preaching,— in  the 
parish  of  Girvin, — in  the  fields,  one  David  Mason, 
then  a  professor,  came  in  haste  trampling  upon  the 
people,  to  be  near  him.  At  which  he  said.  There 
comes  the  devil's  rattle-bag;  we  do  not  want  him 
here.  After  this,  the  said  David  became  officer  and 
informer  in  that  bounds,  running  through  rattGr^ 
and  summoning  the  people  to  their  unhappy  courts 
for  non-conformity,  at  wnich  he  and  his  gottibename 
of  the  devil's  rattle-bag/'  Peden's  Life,  Howie's 
Bioffr.  Scot  p.  495, 

'Die  term  seems  to  have  originally  denoted  an  ih- 
strument  used  for  iQrightening  brute  .animals,  and 
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especially  horses  in  battle.  A  word  of  similar  im- 
port occurs  in  the  Preface  to  Patten's  Account  of 
Somerset's  Eapediciofi  into  Scotlande,  Speakiilg  of 
the  Pope,  he  says : 

*'  Our  consciences^  now  quite  vnclogd  from  the 
fear  of  his  vaine  terriculaments  and  rattelbladders, 
and  from  the  fondnes  of  his  trim  trams  &  gugaws, 
his  interdictions,  his  cursings,  hys  damnyng  to  the 
deuyll,  his  pardons,  his  soilyngs,  hys  plucking  out 
of  purgatorie, — oblacions  &  offerings  of  otes,  images 
of  wax,  boud  pens  &  pins,  for  deli  uerance  of  bad  hus- 
bands, for  a  sick  kowe,  to  kepe  doune  the  belly,  and 
when  Ky tte  hadde  lost  her  key,"  &c.  Dalyell's  Frag- 
ments, xix. 

The  same  author  sterns  to  describe  the  rattle-hag 
in  the  actount  given  of  the  spoils  of  the  Scottish 
camp  after  the  battle  of  Pinkey. 

"With  these,  found  we  great  ra//^/j,swellyngbyg. 
ger  than  the  belly  of  a  pottell  pot,  coouered  with  old 
parchement  or  dooble  papers,  stnall  stoties  put  in 
them  to  make  noys,  and  set  vpon  the  ende  of  a  staff 
of  more  than  twoo  els  long ;  and  this  was  their  fyne 
deuyse  to  fray  our  horses  when  our  horsmen  shoulde 
cum  at  them  :  Howbeeit,  bycaus  the  ryders  wear  no 
babyes,  nor  their  horses  no  colts,  they  could  neyther 
duddle  the  tone,  nor  fray  the  toother;  so  that  thispol- 
lecye  was  as  witles  as  their  powr  forceles."  lb.  p.  7S. 
RATTLESCULL,  s.     One  who  talks  much, 

&C   I    J*flfl  ' 

2.  "  A  stupid,  silly  fellow,^  S.  GI.  Shirr. 
Ratton-fa\  8.     A  rat-trap,  S.  Gall.  Enc. 
Ratton-flitting,  s.     The  removal  of  rats  in  a 
body  from  arty  place  they  have  formerly  oc- 
cupied, S.O. 

''  Katton-fiitting,  a  flitting  of  rats.  Sometimes  these 
animals  leave  one  haunt  where  they  have  fed  well 
for  a  long  time,  and  go  to  another. — People  do  not 
like  the  rats  to  disappear  thus  on  a  sudden,  as  the 
thing  IS  thought  to  portend  nothing  good;  and  sailors 
will  leave  their  ships  if  they  observe  the  rats  quit 
them.'*  Gall.  Enc- 

By  the  Romans  rats  Were  deemed  ominous  in  dif- 
ferent respects. 

"  By  the  learning  of  the  sooth  saiers,"  says  Plirty, 
"  observed  it  is,  that  if  there  be  store  of  white  ones 
bred,  it  is  a  good  signe,  and  presageth  prosperitie. 
And  in  truth  our  stories  are  full  of  the  like  exam- 
ples ;  and  namely,  that  if  rats  be  heard  to  crie  ol* 
aqueake  in  the  time  of  ceremoniall  taking  the  Aus- 
pices and  signes  of  birds,  all  is  marred,  and  that 
business  dean  dasht"    Hist.  B.  viii.  c.  57- 

Elsewhere  he  says ;  ''The  same  universall  Nature 
hath  given  a  thousand  properties  besides  unto  beasts, 
hath  endued  many  of  them  with  the  knowledge  and 
observation  of  the  aire  above,  giving  us  good  meanes 
by  them  diverse  waies,  to  fore-see  what  weather  wee 
shall  have^  what  winds,  what  raine,  what  tempests 
will  follow.  They  advertise  and  wame  us  beftfte* 
band  of  dangers  to  come,  not  only  by  their  fibres 
and  bowels — but  also  by  other  manner  of  tokens 
and  significations.  When  an  house  is  readie  to  tum- 
ble down,  the  mice  go  out  of  it  before :  and  first  of 
all  the  spiders  with  their  webs  fall  down."  Ibid,  c  28. 
•  Aelian  ascribes  the  power  of  vaticination  to  mice 
for  the  same  reason.  Var.  Hist.  Lib.  i.  c.  14. 
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It  is  to  be  observ^,  that  the  ancient  naturafisi 
speaks  indiscriminately  of  rats  and  mice. 

The  learned  Jesuit  Gaspar  Schott  makes  both  rats 
and  mice  take  their  tleparture  from  ruiiious  housed 
irithin  the  space  of  three  months  before  they  fidl. 
Murium  ritu  aedes  ruinosas  trimestri  spatio,  ante^ 
quam  collabantur,  deserunt,  quod  earum  eompagem 
dissolvi  naturae  instinctu  praesentiant.  Physic.  Cu- 
rios. L.  viii.  c  38. 

Rattons-r£st^  s,  a  term  used  to  denote  a  state 

of  perpetual  turmoil  or  bustle,  Teviold. 
RAtrCHAN,  9.     A  plaid,  fee]  Add  ; 

"  Lat's  see  nty  rackan,  laddie,  an'  lat'd  awa."  St 
Kathleen,  iii.  217. 

Su*G.  rok,  I  si.  rocker  tunica,  amiculum ;  nK;^,paI-i 
Hum,  raugt  plicatura;  Alem.  rock,  tbhk  i  C.B.rAtf^ 
chefi;  It.  roc&n  a  mantle,  a  surtout,  Obrien.  These 
terms  have  been  traced  to  Alem.  ruah  hirsutus,  as 
the  northern  nations  wore  garments  made  of  the 
skins  of  animals  with  the  fleece.  The  Finlanders  to 
this  day  denominate  a  garment  of  this  kind  romcka, 
and  a  bed-covering  of  the  same  materials  roucat 
The  writers  on  Roman  jurisprudence  observe  that 
there  was  a  barbaric  garment  called  Raga  or  Ragae, 
which  it  Was  prohibited  to  wear  in  the  city. 
Rauchan,  ad^.    Applied  to  the  cloth  of  which 

the  sailors^  coats  called  Dreadnoughts  are  made, 

Loth.,  Peeble0< 
Rauchter,  s.     V.  RachteJi. 
RAUCIE,  Rausie,  ad^.    Coarse,  Clydes. 

Teut  ras-en  furere,  saevire.  Isl.  rorJr-a  violare# 
perturbare. 

RAYE,  preL  of  the  r.  to  Rive,  S. 

"  Rave,  did  rive  or  tear ;"  Gl.  Picken. 
To  RAVE,  V.  a    To  takely  violence.]  Jddf 

It  is  also  written  Raue. 

Thairfoir  I  hald  the  subject  waine. 
Wold  raue  ws  of  out  right. 

BattellqfBalrinnee,  Poems  l6ik  Cent.,  p.  548« 
To  RAVEL,  V.  n.  To  make  up  as  a  hard-twisted 

thread,  S.,  Reyle^  synon. 
Ravelled.     A  rax)eUed  hesp."]  Add; 

'*  Speak  her  fair  and  canny,  or  we  will  have  a  rom 
veiled  hasp  on  the  yam-windles."  The  Pirate,  L  1 15. 
Ravels,  Raivelins,  s.pL  Ravelled  thread,  S* 
RAVEL,  s.  A  rail.  V.  Raivel. 
To  RAVEL,  V,  n.  To  speak  in  an  irreffulari  un- 
connected manner;  to  wander  in  speedi,  Aberd. 
Belg.  reveUstiy  to  rave,  to  talk  idly< 
RAVELLED  BREAD,  a  species  of  wheaten 

bread  used  in  S.  in  the  sixteenth  centmy. 

**  They  had  four  different  kinds  of  wheaten  bread; 
the  finest  called  Manchet,  the  second  Cheat,  or  trm* 
cher  bread,  the  third  Ravelled,  and  the  fourth,  in  Eng* 
land  Mescelin,  in  Scotland  Mashloch.  The  RavdUd 
was  baken  up  just  as  it  came  from  the  mill^  floor, 
bran,  and  all ;  but  in  the  Mescelin  or  Mashloch,  the 
flour  was  almost  entirely  sifted  from  it,  aportiott  of 
rye  was  mixed  with  the  bran,  and  this  compoaitioii 
was  given  to  poor  people  and  servants."  Amot's 
Hist,  of  £din.  p.  60. 

0,Fr,  ravaill-er,  ravaU-er,  to  lessen  or  fidl  in  price; 
as  being  cheaper  than  the  bread  that  had  no  brsA 
m  It 
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HAUCEED,  paH.  ad;,     ''  Marked  as  with  a 

nail  r  Gall.  Enc. 
Raucktng,  s,     **  The  noise  a  nail  makes  writing 

on  a  slate  C^  ibid. 
To  RAUGH,  V.  a.     To  reach,  Fife. 

This^  in  the  guttural  sounds  resembles  Alem.  and 
Germ,  reich^en  extendere. 
RAUK,  adf.    Hoarse,  Ayrs. ;  a  word  evidently 

imported  from  France,  and  the  same  which  ac 

cording  to  our  ancient  orthography  was  Roulkf 

Rolkf  q.  V. 
To  RAUK,  t;.  a.  To  stretch,  Ettr.  For.  V.Hak. 
To  RAUK,  Rauk  up,  v,a,  1.  To  search,  Aberd. 

2.  To  Rauk  out^  v.  a.     To  search  out,  ibid. 

3.  To  Rauk  trp,  v,  a.     To  put  in  order,  ibid. 
To  Rauk,  v,  n.     To  search,  to  rummage,  ibid. 

As  the  £.  V.  Rake  sigai&es  "  to  search^  to  grope," 
this  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety  in  pronunciation. 
A.S.  rac-an  attingere,  assequi. 
RAUKY,  adj.     Misty  ;  the  same  with  Rooky. 
''  Rauky,  Uoukif,  foggy ;"  Gl.  Picken.     V.  Rak. 
RAULLION  or  RULLION,  s.     «  A  rough 
ill-made  animal  ;^  Gall.  Encyd.    Y.  Rullion. 
RAULTREE»  Raeltreb,  s.     '<  A  long  piece 
of  strong  wood, — placed  across  byres  to  put  the 
ends  of  cow^staJces  in  ;^  Gall.  Enc  ;  q.  RaiveU 
trees  that  which  is  meant  for  a  rail. 
R AUN,  Rawn,  s.     The  roe  of  fish.]  Add; 

**  The  water  being  in  such  rare  trim  for  the  saumon 
rauny  he  couldna  help  taking  a  cast."  Redgauntlet, 
i.  1S5. 

Raun'^b,  fari,  adj.  Having  roe ;  ^^  RaurCd  to  the 
tail,^  full  of  fish,  a  common  phrase  with  fish- 
wotnen,  S. 

£)an.  rognfisk,  a  spawner;    rogtdax,  the  female 
salmon. 
RAUNTREE,  8.     The  mountaiiwash,  Roxb. 

V.  Rawntbee. 
RAUP,  3.    An  instrument  with  three  prongs, 
used  in  the  country  for  breaking  potatoes  for 
supper,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Teut.  repe,  in- 
strumentum  ferreum^  quo  lini  semen  stringitor. 

To  Raup,  v»  a.     To  prepare  potatoes  in  this 

manner,  ibid. 
RAW,  8.     2.  A  kind  of  street,  a  row,  S.l  Add; 

— "  May  be  ye'll  hear  o'  anither  house  by  the 
term.'—'  That's  no  likely/  replied  William,  'for  the 
Laird  intends  to  take  down  the  haill  raw,  as  he  does 
na  like  to  see  them  frae  the  Hall  windows.  I  won- 
der what  ill  it  does  his  een  to  look  at  a  raw  o'  bonny 
cottages,  wi'  gardens  afore  the  doors."  Petticoat 
Tales,  i.  229- 
S.  Apparently  used  to  denote  ridges.]  Add ; 

**  Argyll  marches  forward  frae  Aberdeen  to  Strath* 
boggie,  with  an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  having  the 
lord  Gordon  and  his  brother  Lewis  in  his  company, 
where  he  destroyed  the  haill  Raws  of  Strathboggie, 
cornfield  lands,  outfight,  insight,  horse  and  sheep," 
^tt.    Spalding,  ii.  247- 

RAWLIE,  od;.   Moist,  damp,  raw  ;  as,  ^^  a  raw- 
lie  day  ;*  when  the  air  is  moist^  Ettr.  For., 
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Upp.  Clydes. ;  perhftps  q.  raw-like,  having  the 
appearance  of  dampness. 
RAWLY,  adj.    Not  fully  grown,  Roxb.,  Gall. 
When  gladsome  spring  awakes  the  flowers  to  birth. 
The  spade  an'  raik  was  then  my  fond  employ. 
To  aid  my  father  turning  up  the  earth. 
When  I  at  school  was  but  a  rawlu  boy. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  1 56. 
"  Rawly,  not  ripe.     Rawly  cheel,  a  young  lad ;" 
Gall.  Encyc.     V.  Rawlis. 

RAWN,  adj.  Afraid.  "  I'se  warran  yeVe  raxon 
for  the  yirdin,^  i.  e.  ••  I  can  pledge  myself  for 
it  that  you  are  afraid  on  account  of  the  thun- 
der;'' Lammermuir. 

Isl.  rag^r  pavidus,  timidus,  roegun  exprobratio  ti« 
miditatis;  Haldorson. 

RAWN-FLEUK,^.  The  turbot,Frithof Forth. 
''  Pleuronectes  maximus.  Turbot ;  Rawn-fleuk.^^ 
This  species  is  here  commonly  denominated  the  rawn-^ 
Jleuk,  from  its  being  thought  best  for  the  table  when 
in  rawn  or  roe:  it  is  sometimes  also  called  Batk- 
nock'Jleuk,  on  account  of  its  round  shape."  Neill's 
List  of  Fishes,  p.  12. 

RAWN-TREE,  Rato-teee,  *.  The  moun- 
tain-ash,  S.A. 

''  You  will  likewise  find  in  severall  places  of  the 
countrey  not  far  from  the  toun  severall  sort  of  Pi- 
nastres,  as  also  a  kind  of  fruit  tree  called  Cormes, 
not  much  unlike  our  raun^tree."  Sir  A.  Balfour's 
Letters,  p.  31. 

Mark  yoh  raun^tree  spreading  wide. 
Where  the  clear,  but  noisy  burnie 
Rushes  down  the  mountain's  side. 
*  ^<^g'8  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  26.    V.  Roun-trxe. 

To  RAX,  V.  n.  1.  To  reach,  to  extend  the 
bodily  members,  &c.]  Add; 

3.  To  stretch,  to  admit  of  extension,  S. " 

"  Raw  leather  raxes;"  D.  Ferguson's  S.  Prov. 

N«.  730. 

I  have  heard  it  used  in  the  same  sense  in  another 

Prov.      "  Sum  folk's  conscience  '11  rax  like  raw 

leather,"  S. 

To  Rax,  v.  a,    1.  To  stretch,  to  extend,  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  S. 
"  In  the  pontificality  of  Gregory  the  seventh,  ha 

had  a  long  chaine,  which  yet  was  further  raxed  in 

that  of  Vrban  the  second,  and  his  successors,  klnd- 

lers  of  that  tragicall  and  superstitious  warre,  for  re- 

couery  of  Jerusalem."     Forbes  on  the  Revelation, 

p.  219. 

2.  To  stretch  out  the  body,  S.    V.  first  proof  on 
V.  n.,  which  properly  belongs  to  this. 
Kilmarnock  i^eavers  fidge  and  clavr. 

An'  pour  your  creeshie  nations ; 
An'  ye  wba  leather  rax  an'  draw. 

Of  a'  denominations.  Bums. 

8.  To  reach,  S. ;  as,  "  Raa:  me  that  hammer  ;** 
"  Rax  me  a  spaul  of  that  bubbly-jock  to  pike.'' 

RAX,  8.     Used  in  the  same  sense  with  Raxes. 
"  Ahe  pair  of  rax ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24. 

RAXES,  8. pi.     Iron  instruments,  &c.]  Add; 
*'  The  Lord  Somervill— when  any  persones  of 

qualitie  wer  to  be  with  him,—- used  to  wryte  in  the 
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postscript  of  his  letters,  '  Speates  and  Raaes.^-The 
Stewart— being  but  lately  entered  into  his  service^ 
and  unacquainted  with  his  lord's  hand  and  custome 
of  wrytting,  when  he  comes  to  the  postscript  of  the 
letter,  he  reades  '  Speares  and  Jacks/'  &&  Memorie 
of  the  Sommervilles,  £din.  Month.  Mag.  May  1817^ 

p.  16S. 

The  story  is  very  entertaining ;  but  the  mistake 
brought  his  lordship  into  suspicion  with  James  III., 
as  all  Somerville's  retainers  came  out  in  arms  to 
meet  him. 
REA,  s.     The  sail-yard. 

"Antenna,  the  rea"  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  22. 
V.  Ra,  Ray. 

REA,  s.  This  word  occurs  in  a  prayer,  given 
in  Satan's  Invisible  World,  p.  115,  as  recited 
in  the  time  of  Popery,  by  persons  when  going 
to  bed,  as  a  mean  of  their  being  preserved  from 
danger. 

Who  sains  the  house  the  night  ? 
They  that  sains  it  ilka  night. 
Saint  Bryde  and  her  brate. 
Saint  Colme  and  his  hat. 
Saint  Michael  and  his  spear. 
Keep  this  house  from  the  weir ; 
From  running  thief. 
And  burning  thief; 
And  from  a^n^  ill  Rea, 
That  be  the  gate  can  gae ; 
And  from  an  ill  wight. 
That  be  the  gate  can  light,  &c. 
From  the  sense  of  the  passage,  it  is  most  probably 
the  same  with  Su.G.  raa,  genius  loci,  Ihre ;  a  £ury,  a 
fay,  Wideg.     Hence  Sioeraa,  Nereides,  Nymjihae, 
Siogsraa,  Faunus,  Satyrus.    This  has  been  deduced 
from  Isl.  rag^r,  daemon. 
REABLE,  a^'.    Legitimate. 

'*  To  persuade  the  people  that  he  [the  Erl  of 
Murray,]  micht  be  reahle  air  to  his  father,  ye  prea- 
chit  euer  vnto  his  death  that  promeiss  of  mariage 
vas  lauchful  mariage,  supponand  that  his  father 
promished  to  marie  his  modier,  for  na  vther  propose, 
bot  that  thair  sould  be  na  hinderance  to  the  promo- 
tion  of  him  vnto  the  kingdome."  Nicol  Burne,  F. 
156,  b.     V.  Rehabil,  Reable. 

READ,  s.     The  act  of  reading,  a  perusal ;  as, 
"  Will  ye  gie  me  a  read  of  that  book  Y^  S. 
A.S.  raeda,  lectio. 

READE,  s. 

—There's  an  auld  harper 

Harping  to  the  king, 
Wi'  his  sword  by  his  side. 

An'  his  sign  on  his  reade, 
An'  his  crown  on.  his  head. 
Like  a  true  king. 

Hogg's  Jacobite  Relics,  p.  25. 
Sceptre?  A.S.  read,  arundo.    Or  corrupted  from 
rood,  cross ;  as  Rood^dai/,  is  in  some  counties  pro- 
nounced Reid'dai/. 

To   READY,  V.  a.     To  make  ready;  as,  to 

ready  meaty  to  dress  it.  Loth. 

Eviilently  an  A.S.  idiom ;  ge'raed^ian,  parare,  to 
prepare,  to  dress.. 

*  READILY>  adv.    Likely,  naturally,  S. 
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— «'  Where  Scotland  and  England  are  mentioned 
together,  England  is  named  first  in  the  MS.  contrary 
to  the  printed  copy,  and  to  what  a  Scotsman  would 
readily  have  done."  Ruddiman's  Advert.  Buchan. 
Admonition. 
To  REAE  tOy  V,  n.    Apparently  synon.  with 

Beik  outy  to  equip,  to  fit  out,  to  r^sg^. 

"  Quhair  upone  the  kineis  mat^^  bemg  stmckin 
in  great  perplexitie,  immediatelie  tuik  op  house  to 
Leithe,  quhaire  he  causit  reake  to  fy  ve  schippis  with 
all  fumitour  belonging  therto  and  send  thame  to 
Norroway."    Belhav.  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  fol.  44. 

This  corresponds  with  Teut.  toe-reckt'en  apparare, 
"  to  prepare,  instruct,  contrive ;"  Sewel. 
REAKES.     To  play  reakes.]  Add; 

Reak  signifies  a  trick  or  stratagem,  as  used  in  the 
South  of  S. 
To  Patch  eeaks,  to  make  up  an  intrigue,  to 

plan  a  trick,  ibid. 

Life  out  at  ilka  opening  keeks,— 
Defying  a'  art's  patching  reaks. 
Syne  wings  away. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  107. 

This  term  seems  allied  to  Lancashire  reank,  to 
idle  in  neighbours*  houses,  T.  Bobbins ;  also  to  rig, 
now  used  in  a  similar  way,  S. 

Phillips  indeed  gives  the  phrase  to  play  reaks,  as 
signifying  **  to  dtoiineer  or  hector,  to  shew  mad 
pranks." 

Isl.  kreck-^  dolus,  also  nequitia,  exactly  corres- 
ponds;  whence  hreckia  tnadr,  subdolus,  nequam, 
hreckiotr  id. ;  also  kreckvis.  Perhaps  the  origin  is 
krek-ia  pellere,  or  rather  reUt^a  vagari,  whence  reiks^ 
a  superbe  et  infiatus  feror ;  reiks,  elati  gressus^  G. 
Andr.  p.  196 ;  gressus  insolentia,  Haldorson. 
*  REAL,  adf.    1.  Eminently  good^  in  whatever 

way,  Aberd. 

2.  True,  stanch,  ibid. 

Real,  adv.  Eminently,  peculiarly ;  used  as  equi- 
valent to  very,  which  is  itself  originally  an  ad- 
jective, S.B, 

'Mang  a'  the  books  which  ye've  been  wearin'. 

Could  ye  no  sen' 
A  real  gude,  or  unco  queer  ane. 
To  your  auld  frien'  ? 

Sillar's  Poems,  p.  58. 
REALTE',  ^.]  ^cW  ; 

3.  A  certain  jurisdiction ;  synon.  with  regcHihf. 
^^  And  this  act  to  be  executte — be  the  offysaris  of 

the  lordis  of  regaly teys  vyth  in  the  realme  vyth  help 
and  supple  of  the  lordis  of  the  realteys  geyff  neyd 
be."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1438,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  32. 
To  RsAM,  Reme,  V,  n.     2.  To  frothe.l  Add  ;^ 

"  Remyn  as  lycure/'  Prompt.  Parv.  The  words, 
Sumat  bat,  are  added.  But  the  passage  is  obviously 
corrupted  ;  probably  misprinted  for  Spumo^as,  the 
second  person  of  a  verb  being  always  added  to  the 
first,  in  the  Lat  explanation. 
Reamin'^-disb,  s.  a  thin  shallow  vessel,  of  tin  or 

wood,  used  for  skimming  the  cream  off  milk,  S. 
Ream-cheese,  «,     Cheese  made  of  cream,  S.B., 

Lanarks.     Germ,  rehmJcaesey  id. 
REARD,  s.    Noise,  import. 

''  There  was  so  much  artillery  shot^  that  no  mau 
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might  hear  far  the  retard  thereof."    Pitscottie^  Ed. 
12mo.  p.  246.     V.  Ram,  and  Raird. 
REAVERIE,  s.    Bobbery,  spoliation,  S. 
REAVILL,  s.     The  same  with  Raivd^  a  rail. 
"  To  put  up  a  reaviUoi  tymber.''  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16. 
REBAGHLE,  s.    Reproach,  Aberd. 
Your  philosophic  fittie  fies,-— 
The  ladies  will  them  a'  despise. 

Gin  ye  express 
The  least  rehaghle  ony  wise 
Upo'  their  dress. 

Skinner^s  Misc.  Po9t.  p.  188. 
Isl.  bag'tt  inverto,  ex  ordine  turbo ;  bagl^a  impe- 
rite  construere.    Rebaghle  is  most  probably  a  com- 
posite from  Bauchle,  q.  v.,  as  signifying  to  treat  with 
contumely. 

To  REBAIT,  t;.  a.     To  abate,  &c.]  Add ; 

— '^  Princes,  ypoun  necessitie  of  weiris  and  vther 
wechtie  efikiris  hes  at  all  tymes  raisit  and  hechtit  the 
prices  of  the  cunyie :  and,  as  the  occasioun  of  the 
same  wes  tane  away,  thay  cryit  down  and  rehaittU 
the  same  to  the  first  moderate  prices."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
15(>9>Ed.  1814,  p.  181. 

''  Ordanit  to  rebaii  als  mekil  of  the  pryce,  or  to 
resaif  it  agane,"  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541. 
Rebaldie,  s.     Vulgarity,  &c.]  Add; 

O.E.  '*  Rybawdry.  RJbaldria."  Prompt  Parv. 
REBEGEASTOR,*.  Apparently  a  severe  stroke 
with  a  rung;  probably  a  cant  term. 
I  speak  not  of  that  balefull  band. 
That  Sathan  hes  sent  heir  away. 

With  the  black  fleete  of  Norroway : 
Of  whome  ane  with  her  tygers  tong. 

Had  able  met  him  with  a  rong : 
And  reaked  him  a  rebegeastor. 
Calling  him  many  warlds  weastor. 

Davidson's  Kinyeancleuch,  Melville,  i.  458. 

KEBELLOUR,  s.    A  rebel. 

'^  For  the  resisting  of  the  kingis  rebeUouris  in  the 
north  lande-^it  is  fullely  consentit — ^that  thar  be 
liftit  &  raisit  a  contribudoun,"  &c.     ParL  Ja.  I,  A. 
14S1>  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  120,  c  1. 
To  RE-BIG,  V.  a.     To  rebuild. 

'^  General  Ruth ven— -sends  doun  to  the  toun  of 
Edinburgh  five  articles :  1",  To  cast  down  such  for- 
tifications as  were  re^bigged.  2^,  To  desist  and  leave 
off  from  any  further  building."  Spalding,  L  214, 
V.  Big,  v. 

To  REBOOND,  v.  n.     1.  To  belch,  S.B. 

S.  To  be  in  a  squeannsh  state,  or  to  have  an  in- 
clination to  puke;  as^  ^^  Whene'^er  I  saw^t,  my 
stomach,^  or,  **  my  very  heart,  just  reJxxmdH  at 
it,**  Roxb. 
This  is  obviously  a  Fr.  idiom.  Lea  viandes  nou-* 

veUes  font  rebandir  I'estomac,  Prov.,  "  The  stomach 

rises  against  uncouth  (S.  unco)  meats ;"  Cotgr. 

8.  It  is  sometimes  metaph.  used  to  denote  repen* 
tance,  S. 

REBUNCTIOUS,  o^'.    Refractory,  Fife- 
''  Aye,  aye,  my  I,ieddy,  ye  hae  keepit  m  your  horns 

wed  tUlnow,  but  ye  see  the  lasses  mak  us  a'  a  little 

rtbttnctioms."  Saxon  and  Crael,  i  100. 
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1.  To  receive,  to  give  re- 
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To  REBURSE,  v.  a.     To  reimburse. 

— ''  That  thair  servandis  snlbe  rebursit  and  payit 
of  thair  expenssis  and  passage  cuming  be  sey  be  Uxe 
Magistrattis,"&c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 587>  Ed.  1 814,  p.  508. 
L.B.  reburs-^re,  pecuniam  e  bursa,  seu  crumena, 
promere ;  Gall.  rebors»er,  Du  Cange. 
RECAMBY,  ^. 

''  That  Johne  of  Auchinlek,  &c  sail  releif  &  kep 
harmles  &  scathles — Robert  bischop  of  Glasgw  &e. 
of  the  payment  of  the  soume  of  twa  hundreth  fourtj 
ducatis— of  the  recamJby  ilke  foure  moneth  of  twa 
yeris  of  ilke  x  ducate  aducate ;  for  the  quhilkis  the 
said  reuerend  faider— {are]  plegis  &  dettoris,"  &G. 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p.  129. 

The  term  in  its  form  would  seem  compounded  of 
re  again,  and  L.B.  cambi'are  to  exchange.     In  its 
sense,  it  conveys  the  idea  of  interest,  or  of  a  fine  for 
delay  of  payment  of  the  principal. 
To  RECANT,  v.  n.     To  revive  from  debility 

or  sickness,  Clydes. 
To  RECEIPT,  V.  a. 
ception  to. 

*'  How  soon  the  table  understood  how  the  barons 
were  receipted  in  Aberdeen,  they  shortly  caused  ward 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  &c.  until  payment  were  made  of 
their  fine  of  40,000  merks."  Spalding,  i.  156. 
8.  To  shelter  an  outlaw  or  criminal ;  a  juridical 
term,  S. 

"  Proclaims  letters  of  intercommuning  against  the 
Clanchattan,  that  none  should  receipt,  supply  or  in- 
tercommune  with  them."     Ibid.  i.  5. 

•»-''  Whoso  happens  after  publication  hereof  to 
receipt  or  entertain  any  of  these  fugitives,— -shall  be 
reported  enemies  to  the  good  cause,"  &c.     Ibid.  i. 
278.    V.  Rbsett. 
RECEPISSE,  s.    A  receipt. 

"  Schortlie  thairefter  the  pest  come  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Sarvais  wrait  to  me  gif  I  wald  he  suld  send  the 
movables  to  my  hous,  and  gif  my  recepisse  of  it,  con- 
forme  to  the  Quenis  and  Regentis  mandment."  In- 
ventories, A.  1578,  p.  185. 

Fr.  recepissi,  ^  an  acquittance,  discharge,  or  note, 
acknowledging  the  receitof  a  thing;"  Cotgr. ;  from 
Lat  recipisse,  to  have  received. 
RECESSE,  s.    Agreement  or  convention. 

''  The  lordis— counsellis  my  lord  govemoor  to 
cans  all  the  jowellis  and  baggis,  being  in  the  coffir 
at  was  takin  furtht  of  Temptalloun,  be  deliverit  to 
the  Quenis  graicis  oommissionaris  and  procuratouris, 
as  pertening  to  hir,  efter  the  forme  and  tenor  of  the 
recesse  maid  be  ambaxiatouris  of  this  realme,  and 
procuratouris  and  commissionaris  of  Ingland  thaixw 
apoun."     Inventories,  A.  1516,  p.  21,  22. 

L.B.  recesS'Us,  codex  deliberationum  in  dictia  aeu 
conventibus  habitarum ;  ideo  sic  dictus,  quod  scribi 
soleat  antequam  k  conventibus  recedant  proceres  con- 
gr^ati.  Du  Cange.  He  adds,  that  the  term  is 
ehiefly  used  concerning  the  deliberations  held  in  the 
imperial  diets ;  hence  the  phrase,  Recessus  imperii, 
Fr.  recez  de  I'empire. 

RECHENG,  Rechsngeis,  Rschens. 

"  In  the  accioune— be  J[lobert  bischop  of  Glas- 

5w  agane  Henry  Levingtoune— ffor  the  wrangwis 
etencioun*-of  twelf  skore  of  ross  noblis  aucht  to 
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him ; — and  alss  for  the  withhaldin  fra  him  of  the 
reckeng,  interess^  dampnage  Sc  expensis  sustenit  be 
the  said  reuerend  faider  extendmg — ^to^— xij**  of  ross 
noblis. — Decrettis  that  the  said  Henij  sail  content 
&  pay  to  the  said  reuerend  faider  the  rechengeis, 
&  interesSj  danipnagis^  and  scathis,"  &c.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1489^  p.  130.  Recamhian  had  been  first 
written.  This  is  deleted,  and  reckengeis,  &c.  substi- 
tuted.    Rechene,  ibid.  p.  131. 

The  word  is  obviously  from  Fr.  rechange  inter- 
diange,  rechangS,  interchanged,  exchanged.  Whe- 
ther it  here  properly  respects  the  difference  of  ex- 
change, appearsdoubtful.  It  seems  rather  synon.with 
inieress,  i.  e.  the  interest  due  for  money  borrowed. 
RECIPROQUILIE,  adv.     Reciprocally. 

"  To  be  ratifeit  and  apprevit — and  consentit  vnto 
reciproquilie  be  his  maiestie  and  my  lord  daulphin 
his  gone,"  &c.     Acts  Mary  1558,  £d.  1814,  p.  505. 

From  Fr.  reciproque. 
RECIPROUS,  Recipeodss,  RECip&oanE,  o^/. 
Reciprocal. 

"  The  band  and  contract  to  be  mutuale  and  rect- 
proM  in  all  tymes  cuming  betwixt  the  prince  and 
God,  and  his  faithful  people,"  &c.  Robertson's 
Rec  Pari  p.  796. 

— **  Mutual  and  reciproque  in  all  tymes  coming 
betwixt  the  prince  and  God,"  &c.  Bulk  Univ. 
Kirk.     V.  M*Crie'8  Life  of  Knox,  i.  447- 

— ''  Ande  as  thai  craif  obedience  of  thair  sub- 
iectis,  sua  the  band  and  contract  to  be  mutuale  and 
reciprouss  in  all  tymes  cuming  betuix  the  prince 
and  God  and  his  faithfull  people."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1567,  App.  Ed.  1814,  p.  89. 
RECKLE,  s.     A  chain ;  RacJcle,  S.B. 

"  Himselff  was  clad  in  ane  ryding  py  of  blak  veU 
vett,  with — ane  faire  blowing  home,  in  ane  reckle 
of  gold  borne  and  tipped  with  fyne  gold  at  both 
the  endis."     Pitscottie's  Cron,  p.  19O. 

The  passage  is  greatly  altered  in  £d.  1728, — 
"  and  four  blowing  horns,  with  both  the  ends  of 
gold  and  silk,"  &c.  p.  78.     V.  Rackle,  id. 
To   REC06NIS,   Recougnis^   RecognoscEi 
V,  a,     1.  In  its  more  ancient  sense,  a  forensic 
term  used  in  relation  to  a  superior,  who  re- 
turned to  his  fee,  or  claim^  it  again  as  his 
own,  in  consequence  of  any  neglect  of  service 
or  act  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  vassal. 
''  Gif  it  happenis  the  vassall  or  possessour,  to 
quhom  the  lands  ar  sauld,  to  commit  ane  fault  or 
crime,  quhairby  he  tynis  &  forefaultis  the  lands : 
the  superiour  hes  entresse  ^  regresse  to  the  propcir-* 
ty  of  the  lands,  and  may  recognosce  the  samin,  and 
as  it  were  the  second  time  vindicate  to  himselfe  th^ 
propertie  thereof."    Skene  de  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Re^ 
cognition. 

9.  ^*  The  term  came  aflterwards  to  be  used  in  a 
more  limited  signification,  to  express  that  spe- 
cial casualty,  by  which  the  fee  returned  to  the 
superior,  in  consequence  of  the  alienation  made 
by  the  vassal  of  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  a 
Btr^^nger,  without  the  superior's  consent^  Er- 
skine's  Inst.  b.  ii.  t.  5.  sec.  10. 
"  In  the  actioune— persewit  be  Dauid  Hepbume 

of  Wachtoune  agane  WiUiame  erle  MerschcU  anent 
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the  landis  of  Brethirtoone,  pertening  to  the  said 
Dauid,  and  recognist  bi  the  said  William  erle  Mers- 
chell  for  alienacioune  without  consent  of  the  owr-> 
lord  as  wes  allegiit:  And  to  here  the  landis  of  Bre- 
thirtoune  recogttist  be  the  said  erle. — The  .lordis 
consalis  the  kingis  hienes  ta  lat  the  said  landis  to 
borgh  to  the  said  Dauid  recognist,  as  is  abone  writ« 
tin,  to  be  broikit  and  joisit  be  him,  efter  the  forme 
of  his  charter  &  sesing  schewin  &  producit  before 
the  lordis ;  becauss  the  said  erle  Merschell  wes  oft 
tymes  requirit  to  lat  thaim  to  borgh,  and  sqhew  na 
ressonable  causs  quhy  he  aucht  nocht  to  lat  thaim 
to  borgh,  nor  wald  nocht  lat  thaim  to  borgh."  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  103. 

Neither  Du  Cange,  nor  Carpentier,  gives  any 
example  of  L.B.  recognoscere  beine  used  in  this  sense. 
8.  To  acknowledge,  to  recognise. 

"  And  this  crown  ^matrimonial^  to  be  send  with 
twa  or  thre  of  the  lordis  of  hir  realme,  to  the  in^ 
tent  that  the  maist  cristin  king,  and  king  dolphine 
hir  husband,  may  vnderstand  with  quhat  zele  and 
affectioun  hir  subiectis  ar  myndit  to  obserue  and 
recognoss  hir  said  spous."  Acts  Mary  1555,  £d. 
1814,  p.  506. 

'*  It  is  but  casual  to  a  man  to  fall  in  an  offence^ 
but  to  amend,  recognosce  and  condemn  his  fault,  it 
is  a  great  gift  and  benefit  of  God."  Pitscottie,  Ed. 
ISmo.  p.  74. 

Recognition,  s.     The  act  of  a  superior  in  re- 
claiming heritable  property,  or  the  state  into 
which  the  lands  of  a  vassal  fall,  in  consequence 
of  an^  failure  on  the  part  of  the  vassal  which 
invalidates  bis  tenure,  S. 
''  Recogmiion  properly  in  the  practicque  of  this 
realme,  is  quhen  ony  vassall,  or  free  tennent,  hald- 
and  his  lands  be  service  of  warde  and  relieue,  sellis 
and  annalies  all  and  haill  his  landes  with  their  per- 
tinentes,  or  the  maist  pairt  thereof^  without  licence, 
consent,  or  confirmation  of  his  over-lorde.     In  the 
quhilk  case,  all  and  haill  his  saidis  landes,  alswell  not 
annalied,  as  annalied, — ^may  be  recognosced  and  re- 
saised  in  the  superiours  higides,  and  baith  the  pro- 
pertie and  possession  theirof  perteinis  to  him,  to 
be  bruiked  or  disponed  be  him  at  his  pleasure." 
Skene,  ut  sup. 

Skene  states  a  variety  of  cases  in  which  the  right 
of  recognition  belongs  to  the  superior ;  on  the 
ground  of  non^entresse,  non-payment  of  the  retime, 
fugitation,  contention  as  to  succession,  for  service 
due,  or  neglect  of  payment  of  the  yearly  duty. 

To  RECOGNOSCE,  v.  n.     To  reconnoitre. 

"  I  was  told  of  a  little  river  did  lye  two  miles 
ftom  us,  which  was  not  passable  but  at  one  bridge 
where  I  went  to  recognosce,  and  finding  it  was  so, 
I  caused  them  to  breake  off  the  bridge."  Monro's 
Exped.  P.  II.  p.  5. 

This  term  seems  immediately  formed  from  Lat. 
recognosc^eret  instead  of  Fn  reoonnoilre,  like  the  £• 
synonyme. 

RECORDOUR,  s.  A  wind  instrument.]  Jdd ; 
O.E.  '^  ilecorifar  litell  pype.    Canula."     Prompt; 
Parv. 

To  RECOUNTER,  Vk  a.    "  To  demur  to  a 
point  of  law,  or  to  contradict  some  legal  posi* 
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tions  of  the  adverse  partj,— thus  producing  in 

the  cause  what  is  technically  termed  a  wogifr 

or  weir  of  law  (  Vad'uUio  legts),^ 

'^  Quhare  twa  partiis  apperis  at  the  har,  and  the 
tane  strek  a  horgh  apone  a  weir  of  law^  the  tother 
party  sal  haf  leif  to  he  avisit,  gif  he  wil  ask  it,  quhe- 
thir  he  wil  recounter  it  or  nocht>  as  is  forsaid.  Ande 
gif  he  recounterU  the  borgh,  &  strenthis  it  with  res- 
sonis,  he  &  his  party  removit  the  court."  Pari.  Ja. 
I.  A.  1429,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  18,  c.  7. 
Il£C0UKT£R)  8.    One  who  opposes  the  admission 

of  a  pledge  in  a  court  of  law. 

<*  And  gif — ane  or  baith-— cum  nocht  agayn  to 
the  dome  gevicg  of  the  decrete,  quha  sa  at  the  dome 
18  gevin  agayn  sal  remayn  in  ane  vnlaw  of  the 
courte,  ande  tyne  the  acdoun  of  the  quhilk  the  borgh 
&  the  recounter  was  fundyn,  neuer  to  be  herde  na 
haf  remede  to  agaynsay  that  dome."     Ibid. 

— ^*  For  the  quhilk  the  borgh  was  fundin,  and 
the  recounter  neuer  to  be  hard,"  &c.  Ed.  1566,  fol. 
20,  b. 

^*  And  thar  be  excepciouns  ane  or  ma  proponit,  & 
tharuppone  borowis  &  recounteris  fundin,  &  dome 
gevin  &  fa]  sit  &  again  said, — than  sal  the  partijs 
bathe  pas  again  to  the  next  Justice  are,"  &c.  Pari. 
Ja.  III.  A.  1471,  ibid.  p.  101. 

<'  The  word  Recountir"  used  as  a  v.  and  also  as 
a  s.,  "  is  meant  as  a  translation  of  the  barbarous 
forensic  terms  Recontriare  and  Recontrariatiou  The 
term  Recontriare  was  in  use  long  before  the  date  of 
the  Act  of  Ja.  I.  1429 ; — which  seems  intended 
merely  to  allow  to  the  contradicting  party  the  bene- 
fit of  advice  before  venturing  to  make  his  Recounter, 
and  thereupon  offering  his  borgh,  pledge,  or  surety.'* 

Recontrariatio  fuit  valoris,  et  dictus  Matheus  re- 
manet  in  amerciamento.     MS.  Reg.  Burg.  Aberd. 

A.  1S99. 

For  the  explanation  of  these  terms,  I  am  indebt^ 
ed  to  one  thoroughly  acquainted  with  subjects  of 
this  nature, — Thomas  Thomson,  Esq.  Deputy  Clerk 
Register. 
To  RECOUNTER,  v.  a.   To  turn  the  contrary 

way,  to  reverse,  to  invert;  a  technical  term 

among  tradesmen,  S.B. 

To  RECOURSE,  v.  a.    To  rescue. 

«'  Mamilius  was  haisdlie  recoarsU  be  ane  wejng  of 
Latinis."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  135. 

Fr.  recour^ir,  id. 
To  RECRUE,  Recbeu,  v.  a.     To  recruit. 

*'  That  this  kingdome  may  be  enabled  to— recrf« 
the  armie  sent  forth,  if  neid  beis/'  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  VI.  62- 

-p^''  Then  having  recreued  his  armie  againe  out  of 
Westphalia,  he  then  marched  on  Stoade,  and  relieved 
it  before  Generall  Tott  his  nose,  that  lay  before  it, 
and  about  it"     Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  137- 

Fr.  recroit-re,  to  re-increase. 
Regbue,  Rsc&ew,  «.   A  party  of  recruits  for  an 

army. 

— "  To  enact — that  no  leavies, — companies,  or  re- 
cruet  of  souldiouris,  be  licentiat— to  be  sent  out  of 
this  kingdom^"  &c« — '*  That  thair  be  ane  restraint 
of  all  levies  and  recrewes  of  soldiouris/'  &c.  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  S90> 
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Fr.  recreuS,  *'  a  filling  up  of  a  defective  company 
of  souldiers ;"  Cotgr. 

To  RECUPERATE,!^,  a.  To  recover,  to  regain, 
Aberd. ;  from  the  Lat.  forensic  v.  recuper-are. 
Recukelesse,  adf.     Irremediable,  beyond  reco~ 
very. 

'^  The  head,  beast,  and  falap  prophet,  are  cast  in 
the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  and  that  a  Hue :  to 
shew  a  most  horrible  and  recurehsse  iudgement,  by 
allusion  to  that  of  Sodome;  and  of  Core,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram,  who  went  downe  aliue  in  the  pit"  Forbes 
on  the  Revelation,  p.  208. 

To  RECUSE,  Recuss,  v.  n.  To  refuse.  "  He 
recustt  the  said  Juges  C*  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  18. 
*'  And  geyff  the  schirra  recussto  do  his  ofiyce,  or  be 
necligent  or  perciall  Qpartiall,  that  the  party  spn- 
lyhet  sail  complenyhe  to  the  leutenent  on  the  schir- 
raye,"  &c.  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1438,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  32. 

Lat  rectts-are,  Fr.  recus^er,  id. 
ToRED,  r.  n.  To  suppose,  to  guess,  S.B.]  ^cid; 
I  find  that  it  has  also  been  used  in  this  sense  by 
0.£.  writers.  "  1  rede,  I  gesse ;  Je  diuine.— /2e£^ 
who  tolde  it  me,  and  I  wyll  tell  the  trouthe^"  Palsgr, 
B.  iii.  F.  SS5,  a. 

To  RED,  V.  a.  To  counsel.}  Add; 
Reoe,  adf.     Aware ;  q.  counselled,  Fife. 
I  like  nae  kempin — ^ye're  no  rede 
What  ills  by  it  I've  seen. 

A,  Douglass  Poems,  p.  123. 
To  RED,  V.  a.     To  loose,  to  disentangle.}  /n- 

sertf  after  1.  9 ; 
To  Red  one^s  feet,  to  free  one^s  self  from  en- 
tanglement; used  in  a  moral  sense,  S.  Of  one  who 
has  bewildered  himself  in  an  argument,  or  who 
is  much  puzzled  in  cross-examination,  it  is  often 
said.  He  coiLdna  red  hiajket.    Perhaps  the  im- 
mediate allusion  is  to  one  bemired. 
To  Red  tlie  head,  or  hair,  &c.}  Add^  after  1.13; 
Some  redd  their  hair,  some  maen'd  their  banes. 

Some  bann'd  the  bensome  billies. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  134. 
Insert^  1.  18 ; — 
The  A.S.  phrase  is  similar ;  Geraedde  hire  feax; 
Composuit  crines  sues.     Bed.  3.  9.  from  geraedian^ 
parare. 

To  RED,  o.  a.     1.  To  dear.}  Insert^  as  sense 

2.  To  clear  in  the  way  of  opening,  to  free  from 
any  thing  that  stuffs  or  closes  up ;  as,  to  red  a 
ayvQur^  to  clear  a  drain ;  to  red  the  brain  or 
head^  to  free  it  from  hardened  snot,  S. 

The  good  wife  sits  an'  spins  a  thread. 
And  now  and  then,  to  red  her  head„ 
She  taks  a  pickle  snuff. 

fV.  Beatti^s  Poems,  p.  31. 
To  Red  up^  to  put  one''s  person  in  order,  to 
dress,  S.}  Add; 

3.  To  Red  up^  to  reprehend,  to  rebuke  sharply, 
to  scold,  S. 

As  this  seems  to  be  a  figurative  use  of  the  phrase, 
as  signifying  to  put  one's  person  in  order, — to  set 
a  person  in  his  claise,  has  precisely  the  same  sense^t 
Aberd.  In  the  same  manner  is  the  £.  v.  to  dress, 
used  in  S. 
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Reb-xaim,  Rid-xaim,  s,    a  ivide-toothed  comb 

for  the  hair,  Dumfr. 
Red,  Redd,  s,     3.  Rubbish,  S.]  Add; 

**  Gif  thair  be  ony  that  layis  ony  red  of  housis^  or 
caimis  of  stands^  or  yit  lime  or  sand^  upon  the  King's 
gait^  stoppand  the  passage  thairof^  langer  nor  ane 
yeir  and  day  unrempvit"  Chahn.  Air^  Balfour's 
Pract.  p.  588. 

To  redd  marckeSj  also  signifies  to  clear  up  any  con- 
troverted point  by  nice  and  accurate  distinctions^  S. 

•*-—''  Our  Remonstrances^  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  many 
others^  have  redd  marches  so  well,  that  they  have  left 
nothing  for  us  to  doj  but  to  put  our  seals  to  what 
they  have  left  on  record."  Soc.  Contendings>  p.  70. 
Red,  adf\     1.  Put  in  order,  cleared.]    hueri^  as 

sense 
2.  Clear,  not  closed  up,  not  stuffed,  S. 
Redder,  Riddkb,  a.    1.  He  who  endeavours  to 

settle  a  quarrel  or  broil,  or  to  bring  parties  at 

variance  to  agreement,  S. 

''  One  night  all  were  bent  to  go  [[to  England]]  as 
ridders,  and  friends  to  both^  without  riding  altoge- 
ther with  the  parliament."     Baillie's  Lett.  i.  381. 

'^  That  while  the  pannel  was  attacked  by  Blyth 
with  a  drawn  durk^  the  pannel  was  in  his  own  de- 
fence with  a  drawn  bayonet,  and  that  in  the  mean 
time  the  defunct,  interposed  as  a  redder  between 
them,  did  casually  receive  the  wound  libelled."  Mac- 
laurin's  Crim.  Cas.  p.  54. 

''  They  kept  the  appointment,  and  were  an  hour 
on  the  place  before  any  redden  came ;  so  that  they 
had  leisure  enough  to  have  fought,  if  they  had  been 
"willing."     Guthry's  Mem.  p.  26l. 

*'  But,  father,'  said  Jenny,  '  if  they  come  to  loun- 
der  ilk  ither  as  they  did  last  time,  suld  na  I  cry  on 
you  ?'   '  At  no  hand,  Jenny ;  the  redder  gets  aye  the 
warst  lick  in  the  fray."     Tales  Landl.  ii.  71,  72. 
S.  One  who  settles  a  dispute  by  force  of  arms. 

*'  He  may  be  called  stout,  before  the  maker  of  a 
quarrell  at  home,  who  once  drawing  a  sworde,  when 
he  knowes  of  twentie  parters,  or  redders,  is  there 
called  stout;  but  when  he  comes  abroade  to  the 
Warres,  at  first,  the  thundering  of  the  cannon  and 
musket  roaring  in  his  eares  makes  him  sicke,  before 
he  come  neere  danger,  as  I  have  known  some."  Mon- 
ro's Exped.  P.  II.  p.  70. 

Redder^s  lick,  me  stroke  which  one  often  re- 
ceives in  endeavouring  to  part  combatants, 

South  of  S.    Reddinffstraikf  synon. 

— "  The  friend  will  scarce  be  the  better  of  being 
beside  Father  Ambrose-»— he  may  come  by  the  red^ 
der^s  lick,  and  that  is  ever  the  worst  of  the  battle." 
The  Abbot,  i.  159- 

Redde&^s  part,  synon.  with  Redder^s  Lick,  S. A. 
"  Redder's  Blow,  or  Redder^*  Part,  a  blow  or  ha* 
tred  from  both  parties ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Redd-handit,  adf.  Including  the  idea  of  activity 

and  neatness,  Aug.,  Ettr,  For. 

^'  Rachel,  who  was  always  awake  to  the  crafl  of 
housewifery,  suggested  that— it  mithna  be  amiss  to 
try  Tibbie  Macreddie,  poor  thing,  she  was  amaist, 
if  no  a'thegither  weel ;  an'  a  redd  kandit  cummer  she 
was."  Gleniergus,  iii.  51.  V.  Red,  v,  a,  to  clear,  &c. 
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Redding-straik^  s.  The  stroke  which  one  often 

receives,  &c.]  Add  ; 

"  Said  I  not  to  ye.  Make  not,  meddle  not  ?     Be- 
ware of  the  redding'Slrake!  you  are  come  to  no  house 
o'  fair  strae  death."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  89. 
Redment,  s.     The  act  of  putting  in  order ;  a 

redment  of  affairs,  a  clearance  where  one^b 

temporal  concerns  are  in  disorder,  S. 
To  RED,  V.  a.     1.  To  disencumber. 
%  To  save,  to  rescue  from  destructicHi.]  Add; 

Redd  is  still  used  in  this  sense.  South  of  S. 

''  He  maun  take  part  wi'  hand  and  heart,  and  weel 
his  part  it  is,  for  redding  him  might  have  cost  you 
dearer."  Guy  Mannering,  iii.  ^66, 267;  i*  e.  deliver- 
ing him,  freeing  him  from  his  assailants. 

Hence, 
Redding,  s.     Rescue,  recovery. 

**  Our  souerane  lord — findis  nathing  mair  intole* 
rabill  nor  the  deidlie  feidis-^vpoun  treu  men,  for  the 
slauchter,  taking,  &c.  of  the  saidis  theiffis,  brokin 
men  and  soimaris,  taking  and  bringing  thame  to  jus- 
tice, or  in  the  defence  and  redding  of  treu  mennis 
guidis  stowin  and  red  fira  thame,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VJ. 
1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  218. 

Insert,  as  sense 
S.  It  is  used  as  a  reflective  v.,  in  relation  to  the 

act  of  persons  who  remove  from  a  particular 

place. 

"Hir  Majestie  ordanis,  with  avyse  of  the  Lordis 
of  her  secreit  counsale,  letteris  to  be  direct  to  her- 
aldis,  masseris,pur8evanti8  and  messengeris,  charge^ 
ing  thame  to  pass,  and  in  hir  Hienes  name  and  au« 
torite  command  and  charge  the  said  Johne  Gordoun, 
—and  all  utheris  havaris,  haldaris,  keparis  and  de» 
tenaris  of  the  houssis  and  forteressis  underwrittin,  to 
dely  ver  the  houssis  and  forteressis  of  Findlater  and 
Auchindowne,  and  ather  of  thame,  to  hir  Grace's 
OfBciar,  executor  of  this  charge,  to  quhome  hir 
Grace  gevis  commissioun  to  ressaif  the  samyn,  and 
to  remoif,  devoid,  and  red  thame  [i.  e.  themselves!, 
thair  servandis  and  all  utheris  being  therin  furth 
of  the  samyn,"  &c.  Rec.  t^riv.  Counc»  1562.  Keith's 
Hist  p.  225. 
Red,  adj.     Rid,  free,  S» 

But  to  get  red,  the  lad  contrives  a  sham. 
To  send  her  back  for  something  he  forgot. 
Ross's  Helenore,  tirst  £)dit  p.  45* 
Red,  s.     Riddance.]  Add ; 
Reddins,  s.     The  same.    To  hoe  reddins  qfaxiy 

thing,  to  get  clear  of  it ;  E.  riddance, 
tie  scarce  had  reddins  of  the  door. 
When  tangs  flew  past  him  bummin',  &c 

MS.  Pom. 
RED,  adj.     Afraid.     V.  Rad* 
Reddour,  8.     Fear,  dread. 

tt  would  seem  that  Rudd.  h&s  rciidered  this  more 
properly  "  violence,  vehemfehcy."  V,  Raddoure^ 
RED,  Redd,  s.     Spawn.]  Add,' 

Wow,  friend,  to  meet  you  here  Vm  dbul. 
Wham  I'd  ne'er  seen  sin'  time  o*  raw. 
The  Ttva  Frogs,  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  46. 
ReDb  FiscHE,  salmon  in  the  state  of  spawn* 

ing,  S. 
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"  Anentis  redeJUche  it  is  ordanyt/'  &c.  Pari.  Ja. 
II.  A.  1457,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  51. 

Under  the  article  Reid  Fische,  I  have  supposed 
the  denomination  to  originate  from  the  rtd  colour 
of  the  fish ;  especially  induced  by  the  authority  of 
so  excellent  a  naturalist  as  the  late  Dr.  Walker. 
But  finding  that  Rede  is  the  orthography  of  the  MS.^ 
i  hesitate  greatly  whether  the  phrase  does  not 
strictly  signify  "  fish  throwing  out  their  redd  or 
spawn/'  especially  as  1  find  that  Isl.  reid-ur  denotes 
a  female  fish :  Piscis  foemina,  trutta,  salmo,  &c. 
RED,  s.  The  green  ooze  found  in  the  bottom 
of  pools,  Roxb. 

Isl.  hrodi  purgamentum,  quisquiliae  ;  or  rather 
C.B.  rhid,  which  not  only  signifies  sperm,  but  what 
**  ooses,  or  drains ;"  Owen. 
REDAITIN,  $,  A  savage  sort  of  fellow,  Ayrs. 
"  I  have  been  aye  hyte  at  sic  redmtint,  whase 
moolie  gear  is  atw^n  them  and  their  wits^"  &c. 
Ed.  Mag.  April  18S1,  p.  351.  V.  Reid  etin,  and 
Eyttyn. 
To  REDARGUE,  v.  a.    To  accuse. 

''  When  he  had  redargued  himself  for  his  sloth- 
fulnesSj  he  began  to  advise  how  he  should  eschew 
all  danger."    Pitscottie,  Ed.  12mo.  p.  19< 
REDCAP,  a.     A  spectre  with  very  long  teeth^ 
believed  to  haunt  old  castles,  Roxb. 
Now,  Redcap  he  was  there^ 
And  he  was  there  indeed. 
And  he  was  standing  by, 

Wi'  his  red  cap  on  his  head. 
And  Redcap  gied  a  yell. 

It  was  a  yell  indeed. 
That  the  flesh  'neath  my  oxter  grew  cauld. 

It  grew  as  cauld  as  lead. 
And  Redcap  gied  a  gim. 

It  was  a  girn  indeed. 
That  my  Qesh  it  grew  mizzled  for  fear. 
And  I  stood  like  a  thing  that  was  dead. 

Auld  Sang, 
This  is  probably  the  same  with  '*  Redconl  in  the 
castle  of  Strathtirym.^    Antiquary,  i.  197. 
REDCO  AL,  Redcoll,  s.  Horse  radish,  Clydes. ; 
the  same  with  RotcaUy  q.  v. 
"  Raphanus  rusticanus,  red-coL"   Wedderb.  Vo* 
cab.  p.  18. 

RED  COAT,  a  vulgar  designation  for  a  Bri- 
tish  soldier,  from  tne  colour  of  his  uniform,  S, 
During  the  rebellion  it  was  distinctly  applied 
to  those  who  served  King  George. 
*^  Merciful  goodness !  and  if  he's  killed  among 
the  red  coals!' — '  If  it  should  sae  befall,  Mrs.  Flock- 
hart,  I  ken  ane  that  will  na  be  living  to  weep  for 
him."     Waverley,  ii.  289. 

"  Colonel  Talbot — ^is  held  one  of  the  best  officers 
among  the  red  coaU;  a  special  friend  and  favourite 
of  the  Elector  himself,  and  of  that  dreadful  hero, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  has  been  summoned 
from  his  triumphs  at  Fontenoy,  to  come  over  and 
devour  us  poor  Highlanders  alive."  Ibid.  iii.  30« 
V.  Black  watch. 

RED  C0CK.CRAWINO,  a  cant  phraae  for 
fire-raising,  South  of  S. 
f'  Weel,  there's  ane  abune  a'-«^but  well  8€«if  the 
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red  cock  craw  not  in  his  bonnie  bam  yard  ae  mom* 
ing  before  day  dawing.'^'  What  does  she  mean  ?' 
said  Manneriifg  to  Sampson  in  an  under  tone. 
'  Fire-raising/  answered  the  laconic  Dominie." 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  39* 
REDD  AND,  s.     The  bend  of  the  beam  of  a 

f  lough  at  the  insertion  of  the  coulter,  Clydes. 
erhaps  of  A.S.  origin,  from  raeden,  raedenn,  re- 
gimen; q.  what  regulates  the  motion  of  the  plough, 
REDDENDO,  s.     "  The  clause  of  a  charter 
which  expresses  what  duty  the  vassal  is  to  pay 
to   the  superior;''  a  forensic  term,  S.  Kct. 
Feud.  Law. 

"  It  takes  its  name  from  the  first  word  of  the 
clause,  in  the  Latin  charter."     Bell's  Law  Diet. 

Reddendum  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  the  law  of 
E.     V.  Jacob. 
REDE  ARLY,  s.     **  Grain  that  has  cot  a  heat 

on  sometime  or  other  ;'^  Gall.  Encycl. 
REDENE,  s.     Apparently  prose. 
And  I  half  red  mony  quars, 
Bath  the  Donet,  and  Dominus  que  pars, 
Ryme  maid,  and  als  redene, 
Bath  Inglis  and  Latene : 
And  ane  story  haif  I  to  reid. 
Passes  Bonitatem  in  the  creid. 
Bannatyne,  MS.  ap.  Minstrelsy  Border,  i.  clxi. 
This  seems  to  be  formed  from  AS.  raedan,  the 
plur.  of  raeda,  lectio,  q.  readings,  or,  according  to 
the  ecclesiastical  term,  lessons.    Here,  then,  the  les- 
sons read  are  distinguished  from  rhyme,  because 
they  were  in  prose. 

REDEVEN,  s.  Expl  "  the  evening  of  Bel- 
tane,''  Moray ;  perhaps  rather  the  eve  of  Bel- 
tane, or  the  evening  preceding  that  day.  V. 
Reid-een. 

RED  LAND,  Ground  turned  up,  &c.]  Add; 
**  A  great  dust  arising  out  of  the  fallow  earth  and 

red  land,  through  which  they  were  marching,  so  that 

none  could  see  another,  they  brake  order  and  began 

to  fiee."    Pitscottie,  Ed,  1728,  p.  195.    Rid  land, 

£d.  1814,  p.  499* 

^'  Me  partner  thee !'  said' the  damsel,— <  there's 

mair  whistling  than  red  land  wi'  thee,  my  tclender 

chield.*'     Blackw,  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  400. 

REDLINS,  ado.    1.  Readily,  Kmross. 

2.  Sometimes  as  signifying  perhaps,   probably ; 
equivalent   to  E.  readihf^  ibid.,  Fife;  some- 
times used  in  this  sense,  S. 
This  is  formed  like  BaQklins,  BlindUfis,  &c.     V. 

the  terminatioQ  Linois. 

RED-NEB,  s.     The  vulgar  name  for  the  kid- 
ney-»bean  potatoe.  South  of  S. 
"  Various  other  potatoes,  both  of  the  early  and 
late  kindj  have  been  tried,  of  all  of  which,  next  to 
the  common  white,  the  one  in  greatest  esteem  is  the 
red^neb,  which  I  suspect  to  be  the  same  known  in 
England  by  the  jpt»A-^e.'*  Agr.Surv.  Roxb.  p.  97. 
Pink*eyes  and  common  whites  are  good, 

Aff  lightish  soil ; 
And  red^nebs  too,  the  wale  o'  food. 
When  seasons  smile. 

4.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  153, 
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To  REDOUND,  v,  a.     To  refund. 

**  And  the  takaris  to  redound  all  proflTeittis  that 
thay  haue  takin  vp  of  thay  landis^  a^ane  to  the  king 
for  all  the  tyme  that  thay  haue  thanie.»-Aiid  the 
takaris  and  possessouris  to  heir  thame  decemit  to 
redound  all  proffeittis,"  &c.  AcU  Ja.  VI.  1574,  Ed. 
1614,  p.  90. 

This  might  at  first  view  seem  to  be  the  £.  v.  or 
Fr.  redond-^r,  id.,  used  in  a  transitive  sort  of  sense, 
q.  to  cause  to  return.     But  I  rather  think  that  it  is 
from  Fr.  redonn-er,  to  return  or  give  back  again. 
RED  SAUCH,  s. 

"  A  species  of  willow,  known  by  the  name  of  red 
Mugh  or  sallow,  is  esteemed  next  in  value  to  ash, 
oak,  and  elm,  and  brings  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  8d.  Qper 
foot]."     Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  120.     V.  Sauch. 
REDSCHIP,  s.     Furniture,  apparatus. 

"  Ane  Norroway  yaucht,  callit  the  James,  with  her 
haill  redschip  graicht."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1565. 
Redschip  graichl,  furniture  in  readiness;  for  grat/Ai/. 
Teut.  rced-schap,  praeparatio,  apparatus. 
REDSHANK,^.  A  nickname  for  aHighlander.l 
Add; 

This  term,  I  find,  was  used  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Spenser. 

"  Hec  [[Robert  le  Bruce]  also,  to  worke  him  the 
more  mischiefe,  sent  over  his  said  brother  Edward 
with  a  power  of  Scottes,  and  Red-shankes  into  Ire^ 
land  ;  where  by  the  meanes  of  the  Lacies,  and  of  the 
Irish  with  whom  they  combined,  they  gave  footing." 
State  of  Irel.  Works,  viii.     Got  footing,  Ed.  1715. 

In  an  earlier  work,  the  term,  by  a  slrans^e  mis- 
apprehension, is  generally  applied  to  the  Picts  in 
contradistinction  from  the  Scots  or  Highlanders. 

•— *'  A  priest  and  abbot  notable  by  his  habit  and 
religious  life  called  Coluraban  cam  from  Ireland  in- 
to Britany  to  preache  the  woord  of  God  to  the  Red' 
shankes  that  dwelt  in  the  North,  that  is  to  say  to 
those  that  by  high  and  hideous  ridges  of  hylles  were 
disseuered  from  such  Redshankes BA^vr^imXhe  south 
quarters.  For  the  southeme  Redshankes,"  &c.  Sta- 
pleton's  Bede,  B.  iii.  c.  4.  Picti  is  the  word  used  in 
the  original.  In  B.  i.  §  1  and  12,  he  uses  Pictes  in 
the  text,  and  explains  it  by  Redshankes  in  the  margin. 
The  term  is  also  used  by  HoUinshed.  He  says 
that  in  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  were  three  thou- 
sande  of  the  Irish  Scots,  otherwise  called  Kateranes 
or  Redshanks ;  these  no  lesse  fierce  &  forward  than 
the  other  (the  borderers)  practised  and  skilfull." 
Hist,  of  Scot  318. 

Sir  W.  Scott  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
reason  of  this  designation.  "  The  ancient  buskin 
was— made  of  the  undress'd  deer  hide,  with  the  hair 
outwards,  a  circumstance  which  procured  the  High-  ' 
landers  the  well-known  epithet  of  Red^shanks," 
Notes  to  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Ix.  Ixi. 

But  John  Eldar,  the  native  of  Caithness,  to  whose 
authority  our  elegant  Minstrel  refers,  does  not  give 
this  as  the  reason  of  the  designation ;  but  accounts 
for  it  from  the  Highlanders  going  '^  bare-legged  and 
bare-footed." — '*  Moreover,"  he  says,  *'  wherefore 
they  call  us  in  Scotland  Redshanks,  and  in  vour 
Grace's*  dominion  in  England  Rougkfooted  Scots, 
please  it  your  majesty  to  understand,  that  we  of 
all  people  can  tolerate,  suffer,  and  away  best  with 
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cold :  for  both  summer  and  winter,  (except  when  th^ 
frost  is  most  vehement,)  going  always  bare-legged  and 
hare-footed,  our  delight  and  pleasure  is  not  only  hi 
hunting  of  red-deer,  wolves,  foxes,  andgraidff,  where- 
of we  abound  and  have  great  plenty ;  but  also  in 
running,  leaping,  swimming,  sporting,  and  throwing 
of  darts.  Therefore,  in  so  much  as  we  use,  and  de- 
light, so  to  go  always^  the  tender  delicate  gentlemen 
of  Scotland  call  us  Redshanks." 

He  goes  on  to  shew,  that  the  other  designatroil 
originates  fVom  the  buskins  which  the  cold  of  win- 
ter obliged  them  to  Wear. 

*'  And  again  in  winter,  when  the  frost  is  most 
vehement,  (as  T  have  said),  which  we  cannot  suffer 
bare-footed,  so  well  as  snow  which  can  neverhurt  us^ 
when  it  comes  to  our  girdles,  we  go  a  hunting ;  and 
after  that  we  have  slain  red-deer,  we  ff ay  off  the  skin 
by  and  by,  and  setting  of  our  bare  foot  on  the  inside 
thereof,  by  want  of  cunning  shoemakers,  by  your 
Grace's  pardon,  we  play  the  cublers,  compassing  and 
measuring  so  much  thereof,  as  shall  reach  up  to  our 
ancles :  pricking  the  upper  part  thereof  wiUi  holes, 
that  the  water  may  repass  where  it  enters;  and 
stretching  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of  the  same 
above  our  said  ancles.  So,  and  please  your  noble 
grace,  we  make  our  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  such 
manner  of  shoes,  the  rough  hairy  side  outward,  in 
your  grace's  dominion  of  England  we  be  called  i2o«^A- 
Jboted  Scots"  Project  of  a  Union  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  presented  to  Henry  VIII.  MS.  BibL  Reg. 
Pinkerton's  Hist.  Scotl.  ii.  396,  397- 

The  buskins  here  described  are  the  same  with  the 
Rifflings,  or  Rough  RuUions,  worn  by  the  ancient 
Scots,  whence  Minot  contemptuously  calk  a  Scots<> 
man  Rughfute  Riveting,     V.  Rewelynys. 

It  is  strange  that  Eldar  should  fall  into  the  same 
error  with  Stapleton,  who  lived  in  the  following  age. 
For,  as  Mr.  Pinkerton  subjoins,  *'  he  ridiculously 
confounds  the  Irish,  or  highlanders,  called  Redshanks, 
with  the  ancient  Picts."     Ibid. 

"  In  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  the  rough-footed 
Highlanders  were  called  Red-shanks,  from  the  colour 
of  the  red-deer  hair."   Note  to  Burt's  Letters,  i.  74. 

RED-SHANK,  s.     The  Dock,  after  it  has  be- 

gun  to  ripen,  S.B. 

'*  Should  dock-weeds  be  allowed  to  remain  till 
they  begin  to  ripen  (then  called  red-shanks  J  they  are 
not  so  easily  pulled."   Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  576. 
This  word  is  expl.  as  signifying  "Sour  Dock,"  Roxb. 

RED-WAT,  ad/.  Wetted  so  as  to  become  red. 
*'  The  hand  of  her  kindred  has  been  red-wat  in  the 
heart's  blude  o'  my  name  ;  but  my  heart  says.  Let 
byganes  be  byganes."  Blackw.  Mag.  July  1820, 
p.  3S4f. 

REDWATER,  s.     A  disease  in  sheep^  S. 

"  12e<f  If  a/er— -consists  in  an  inflamation  of  the  skin, 
that  raises  it  into  blisters,  which  contain  a  thin,  red- 
dish, and  watery  fluid. — JRedwater'-^seidom  appears 
in  this  country,  and  is  almost  never  fatal."  Essays 
Highl.  Soc.  iii.  128. 

RED- WOOD,  s.     The  name  g^ven  to  the  red- 
dish,  or  dark-ooloured,  and  more  incorruptible, 
wood  found  in  the  heart  of  trees,  S. 
"  The  oaks  [in  the  mossesj]  are  almost  entire ; 
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the  white  wood^  as  it  is  called,  or  the  outermost  cir- 
cles of  the  tree,  only  are  decayed ;  whilst  the  red  re- 
mains^ and  is  likely  to  remain,  if  not  exposed,  for 
ages."     Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.  p.  40. 
REE,  ad/.     1.  Half-drunk,  S.]  Jdd; 

"  It  used  to  cost  me  as  muckle  siller  for  the  sin  o' 
getting  fu',  noaboon  three  or  four  times  in  the  year, 
as  would  hae  kept  ony  honest  man  blithe  and  ree  frae 
New'ers-day  to  Hogmanae."     R.  Gilhaize,  i.  156. 
2.  Crazy,  delirious.]  Add ; 

It  seems  to  admit  of  this  sense  in  the  following 
passage. 

Ben  the  room  I  ran  wi'  hurry, 

Clos'd  the  door  wi'  unco  glee, 
Read,  an*  leugh,  maist  like  to  worry. 
Till  my  pow  grew  haflins  ree. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems  1790,  p.  193. 
8.  Wild,  outrageous ;  as,  "  a  ree  yad,""  a  wild 

or  high-spirited  mare ;  **  a  ree  chap,"  a  wild 

blade,  Dumfr.     Jdd  to  etymon  ; 

Haldorson  writes  the  Isl.  word  hreif-r,  rendering 
it  hilaris,  solito  animosior.  Verelius  expl.  riad^ur 
deturbatus,  (vo.  Rekinn)  from  ri-a.  But  1  hesitate  if 
there  be  any  affinity,  as  he  renders  the  v.  illudere, 
contumelia  afficere ;  Haldorson, — attrectare. 
Ix  A  REE,  in  a  state  of  temporary  delirium ;  ex- 
pressive of  the  state  of  one  who  has  not  slept 

off  intoxication,  Lanarks. 
REE,  s,     A  small  riddle,  &c.^  Add ; 

The  v.  in  S.  denotes  riddling  m  a  particular  way. 
In  the  operation,  the  grain  is  whirled  round,  so  as 
to  leave  the  coarser  part  of  it  in  the  middle  of  the 
riddle,  while  the  finer  passes  through. 

Of  the  V.  to  ree  Dr.  Johns,  says,  •'  I  know  not  the 
etymology."  Perhaps  we  may  deduce  it  from  Isl. 
ro-a,  in  pres.  indicative  me,  wnich,  while  it  prima- 
rily signifies  remigare,  to  row,  is  also  rendered, 
in  a  secondary  sense,  hue  illuc  corpus  motare ;  Hal- 
dorson, vo.  B>ae.  The  affinity  is  suggested  by  the 
following  definition  of  the  provincial  term.  '^  R%e, 
To  turn  corn  in  a  sieve ;  bringing  the  capes  or  bro- 
ken ears  into  an  eddy.  North ;"  Grose. 
Ree-buck,  8.     A  small  rick  of  com,  in  form  of 

a  stack,  put  up  for  being  more  speedily  dried. 

South  of  S. 

The  term  is  supposed  to  contain  an  allusion  to  the 
form  that  the  coarser  part  of  the  grain  assumes  in  the 
act  of  riddling. 
REE,  9.  A  sheep-ree^  apermanent  fold,  into  which 

sheep  are  driven,  surrounded  with  a  wall    of 

stone  and  feal,  sometimes 5  feet  high,Loth.,S.O. 

'^  Ree,  a  round  sheep  fold  where  sheep  are  put 
into  in  stiowy  nights,  to  hinder  the  snow  to  ree,  or 
to  wreath  them  up. — Ree  is  often  confounded  with 
hught ;  but  a  sheep-ree  and  a  sheep-bughtaxe  different; 
a  bugki  is  a  little  bight  to  catch  sheep  in,  no  matter 
what  be  its  figure."    Gall.  Encycl. 

The  connexion  here  marked  with  Ree  to  wreath, 
is  quite  fancifuL 

This,  by  a  late  learned  friend,  was  traced  to  Sw. 
rja,  a  bam  for  drying  com  by  means  of  stoves,  a 
practice  common  in  Sweden. 

This  seems  to  be  originally  the  same  word  with 
Roe,  Wrae,  an  enclosure  for  cattle,  q.  v. 
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REE,  s.    A  wreath,  Gall. 

**  We  say  rees  o'  snarv,*  for  wreaths  of  snow ;" 
Gall.  £nc.  p.  406. 

To  Ree,  v.  a.     To  wreathe,  ibid. 
REE,  Reegh,  s.    1.  An  inclosure  from  a  river, 
or  the  sea,  of  a  square  form,  open  only  to- 
wards the  water,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
small  vessels ;  Renfrews. 

This  seems  to  be  originally  the  same  with  Su.G. 
raa  (pron.  ro)  primarily  a  stake,  (palus,  Ihre); 
secondarily  a  landmark  or  boundary  of  whatever 
kind;  and  then,  a  corner,  a  bay,  (angulus,  sinus), 
utpote  in  quibus  termini  lapidei  ligneique  praecipue 
defiguntur.  Thus  ree  is  used  S.  as  denoting  an  ar- 
tificial bay,  one  formed  by  stakes  or  stones.  Isl.  ra, 
angulus,  sinus.  Under  the  first  sense,  Ihre  observes 
that  he  finds  raa  used  to  denote  the  poles  on  which 
hunting  nets  are  suspended.  V.  Rae,  which  seems 
originally  the  same  word,  differently  applied. 

2.  Reeghj  S.  A.  denotes  the  hinder  part  of  a  mill- 
dam. 

3.  Used,  more  laxly,  for  a  harbour.  Loth. 

In  this  sense,  the  reegh  of  Leith   is  a  common 
phrase. 

To  REED,  V.  n.  To  fear,  to  apprehend.]  Add; 
Though  these  senses  are  conjoined  in  Ross's  Gl., 
the  term  is  often  used  without  including  any  idea 
of  fear.  These  senses  are  not  only  distinct,  but 
seem  to  belong  to  two  different  verbs.  The  term 
occurs  with  this  orthography  in  different  instances, 
where  it  evidently  has  the  same  signification  with 
Red,  V.  1. ''  To  suppose,  to  guess." 

To  this  auld  Colin  glegly  'gan  to  hark, 
Wha  with  his  Jean  sat  butwards  i'  the  mark; 
An'  says,  Gudewife,  I  reed  your  tale  is  true. 
An'* I  ne'er  kent  my  wife's  extract  ere  now. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  122. 
Her  looks,  quo'  she,  sae  gar'd  my  heartstrings  beat, 
I  reed  'twas  they  that  me  a-dreaming  set. 

Ibid.  p.  125. 
REED,  conj.    Lest,  S.B.]  Add; 

— Jean's  paps  wi'  sa't  and  water  washen  clean. 
Reed  that  her  mUk  get  wrang,  fan  it  was  green. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  13. 
In  the  first  edit  this  is  ''  for  fear." 
REED,  Calf's  Reei>.     V.  Reid. 
REEDING  PLANE,  a  species  of  plane  used 
by  carpenters,  which  differs  from  what  is  called 
the  Heading  fiane^  only  in  generally  forming 
three  rods  at  once,  S. 

REED-MAD,  adj.  «  Distracted  ^  Gl.  Tarras, 
Buchan. ;  synon.  Reid-wod,  q.  v. 

REEF'D,  part.  pa.     Rumoured. 

The  godly  laird  of  Grant— 
For  a'  his  Highland  cant— 
'Tis  reefd  he  has  a  want 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  24. 
Reef  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Reeve,  to  talk 
with  great  vivacity,  q.  v. 

REEFORT,  Ryfart,  s.    A  radish,  S.]  Add; 

"  Raphanus,  a  riffard."  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  18. 

Cotgr.  gives  Fr.  raveforte  as  synon.  with  raifort. 
REEK,  ^.     Trick,  wile? 
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Perhaps  the  surgeon's  aid  avails^ 

By  medic  lore^ 
To  patch  a  wee^  where  nature  fails^ 

An'  age  has  tore ; 
Till  nature,  ah ;  like  my  auld  breeks, 
Nae  langer  brooks  to  haud  the  steeks ; 
Life  out  at  ilka  opening  keeks. 

An'  e'es  the  day. 
Defying  a'  art's  patching  reeks. 
Syne  wings  away. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  106,  107. 
Dan.  ryk  a  push,  a  thrust,  an  assault?  Isl.  hreikwt* 
ur,  hreck'visj  fallax  ? 

REEEER,  s.  Something  exceeding  the  common 
size ;  as,  "  That's  a  reeker^  Teviotd. ;  synon. 
Whulter,  WhUter. 

Perhaps  of  C.B.  origin;  rhwych,  that  extends  out; 
from  rhfvy  excess. 
REEK  HEN.     V.  Reik  hen. 
REEKIE,  Auld  Reekie,  a  designation  pven 
to  Edinburgh  by  those  who  from  a  distance 
observe  its  amoky  appearance,  S. 
"  Hech,  sirs,  but  yeVe  gotten  a  nasty  cauld  wet 
day  for  coming  into  Auld  Reekie,  as  you  kintra  folks 
ca*  Embro'."     M.  Lyndsay,  p.  69. 
REEKIM,  Reikim,  Reikum,  s.  A  smart  blow, 
q.  a  stroke  that  will  make  the  smoke  fly,  being 
synon.  with  the  phrase,  PU  gar  your  rumple 
reek,  i.  e.   "  I  will  dust  your  coat  for  you ;" 
Fife,  Aberd. 
REEK-SHOT,  *.     A  term  applied  to  the  eyes, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  they  oecome  sore,  and 
begin  to  water,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  originally  applied  to  the  effect  of  smoke 
on  the  eyes. 

To  REEL,  V,  n.     To  roll.     V.  Reil. 
To  REEL,  V.  n.     To  travel,  to  roam,  Aberd. 
The  sack  an'  the  sieve,  an*  a'  I  will  leave> 
An*  alang  wi*  my  soger  reel  O ! 

Old  Sang. 
Isl.  rella,  crebra  actio  vel  itia;  roel-a,  vagari;  riU 
la,  vacillare. 
*  To  REEL.   To  Reelabouij  v.  n.    1.  To  go  ta 

and  fro  in  a  rambling  and  noisy  way,  S. 
2.  To  romp,  S. 

Su.G.  ragUa,  vacillare. 
S.  To  whirl  round  in  a  dance,  S- 

O  how  she  danc'd !  sae  trim,  an'  reeFd,  an'  set. 
Her  favourite  tune  the  Braes  o*  Tullymet* 

A,  Scott's  Poems  X811,  p.  97. 
Reel,  Reil,  Reih.,  *.J  Insert,  as  sense 

1.  A  rapid  motion  in  a  circular  form,  S. 

2.  The  name  givea  to  a.  particular  kind  of  dance^ 

Add; 

Wi'  rapture  ^arkling  i'  their  ein. 

They  mind  fu'  weel 
The  sappy  kiss,  and  squeeze,  betweeiv 
Ilk  bl3rthesome  reel 
Nor  was  it  only  for  a  reel 
That  Johnney  was  belov'd  sae  weel ; 
He  loo'd  his  friend 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p«  41>  43.. 


3.  A  confused  or  whirling  motion;  especially  ap- 
plied to  creatures  of  diminutive  size,  S. 

And  O  the  gath'ring  that  was  on  the  green. 
Of  little  foukies,  clad  in  green  and  blue, 
Kneefer  and  trigger  never  tred  tTie  dew  ; 
In  mony  a  reel  they  scamper'd  here  and  there. 
Whiles  on  the  yerd,  and  whiles  up  in  the  air. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  62. 
*'  By  this  time  also  the  drones  will  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  your  hive  will  be  making  a 
reel,  as  we  call  it,  once  every  day,  which  a  young 
Bee-master  is  apt  to  take  for  swarming,  till  he  be 
otherwise  taught  by  experience.  This  reeling  is  oc-^ 
casioned  by  a  great  many  of  the  bees  flying,  and 
making  a  confused  motion  and  noise  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  hive,  much  after  the  manner  of  gnats, 
when  they  make  that  motion  we  call  midges  dan- 
cing."    Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  35. 

4.  A  confused  motion  of  whatever  kind,  a  tur- 
moil ;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  this  dance. 

For  seing  all  tilings  not  go  weill. 
He  said  thair  suld  not  mis  ane  reill, 
That  suld  the  cheefest  walkin  vp. 

Dauidsone's  Schort  Discurs,  &c.  st  12. 

5.  A  disorderly  motion ;  transferred  to  the  mind. 
'*  There  may  be  a  reel  among  their  affections;  as, 

they  receive  the  word  with  joy,  as  he  that  received 
the  seed  into  stony  places."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  137, 

^*  It  may  be  some  wicked  men  have  been  en- 
lightened, Heb.  vi.  4.,  and  have  found  some  reel  in 
their  fear;  Felix  trembled."     Ibid.  p.  192. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Sw.  ragUa  to  stagger, 
a  derivative  from  rag-a,  hue  illuc  ferrl,  ut  solent 
ebrii ;  Ihre.  This  may  be  the  idea  originally  sug- 
gested by  Reel,  as  denoting  a  certain  kind  of  dance. 

6.  A  loud  sharp  noise,  rattling,  S. 

7.  Bustle,  hurry. 

They  have  run  oure  with  a  reill 

Thair  sairles  sermone  red  yistrene. 

Diall.  Clark  8^  Courleour,     V.  Sairlss. 
Reel-about,  s.  A  lively  romping  person,  Clydes. 
REEL-FITTIT,  adj.  Havinethe  feet  so^tumed 
inwards,  that  when  one  walks  he  crosses  his  legs, 
and  makes  a  curve  with  his  feet,  Upp.  Clydes. 
This  is  observable  in  some  cattle. 

REELIE,  s.     A  diminutive  from  E.  reel^  S. 

■     A  i|rheel  and  a  reelie  to  ca'.     Old  Song., 
REEL-RALL,  adv.     Topsy-turvy.]  Add; 

"  The  warld's  a'  reeUrall  but  wi'  me  and  Kate.— 
There's  nothing  but  broken  heads  and  broken  hearts 
to  be  seen."     Donald  and  Flora,  p.  17* 

Isl.  rill,  promiscua  multitudo  plebis.  Haldorson 
gives  it  as  synon.  witti  Dan.  ripsraps,  our  Riffraff. 

To  REEM,  V.  n.    As,  ^^  To  reem  in  one^s  nod- 

dle,^  to  haunt  the  fancy,  producing  disorder 

and  unsettledness  of  mind,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  E.  roam,  Isl. 
tym^  diff'ugere ;  or  ,with  S.  Rome,  to  reiterate  the 
same  words.. 
REEMIS,  Reskish,  9^   A  rumbling  ooiae.  Vv 

Reimis. 
REEMOUS,  s.    a  falsehood,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  raem-a,  verbis  efferre ;  kram^r  sonus^ 
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Reemtu  seems  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  vague  ot 
idle  report ;  as  perhaps  allied  to  Ramk^  s.,  q.  v. 
To  REENGE,  v,  w.  1.  To  move  about  rapidly, 
with  great  noise  and  bustle,  to  range  ;  as,  "  She 
gangs  reengin  throw  the  house  like  a  fury,^  S. 
This  is  nearly  synon.  with  ReessU, 
Teut.  rangk-en,  agitare. 
2.  To  emit  a  clattering  ringing  noise,  as  that  of 
a  number  of  articles  of  crockery,  or  pieces  of 
metal,  falling,  Clydes. 
Reenge,  s.     Such  a  clattering  noise,  ibid. 
Reenger,  8.  One  who  ranges  up  and  down,  ibid. 
To  REENGE,  v.  a.     1.  To  rinse,  S. 

Moe8.G.  hrainj^an,  IsL  hreifu»a,  mundare. 
2.  To  clear  out  the  ribs  of  the  grate,  to  poke 

them,  Upp.  Clydes. 
R^EKGE,  s.     A  handful  of  heath  firmly  tied  to- 
gether for  rinsing,  S.  Ranger ^  heather  ranger, 
id.,  Teviotdale. 
REENGE,  s.  The  semicircular  seat  around  the 
pulpit  in  a  church,  in  which  the  elders  were 
wont  to  sit,  or  those  who  presented  children  for 
baptism,  Fife ;  corruptea  from  E.  range,  or 
Fr.  renge,  id. 
REEPIN,  s.     1.  A  very  lean  person  or  animal, 

Upp,  Clydes. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  which  Macta^- 
gart  writes  Reepan,  explaining  it  *^  a  low-made 
wretch  -^  also  **  a  tale-pyet  C"  Gall.  Encyd. 
This  can  scarcely  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same 
with  Gael,  riabhan;  '' a  handsome  young  fellow.'^ 
C.B.  rhibin,  a  narrow  row,  or  scanty  dribblet ;  B^g* 
reejife,  a  small  strip ;  Isl.  hrip,  lanificium  crassissi- 
mum  ;  krop,  vilissimum  et  rarissimum  tomentom. 
To  REESE,  Reeze,  v.  a.   To  praise,  to  extol.] 
Add;  Aberd. 
Your  "  Maillie,"  and  your  guid  "  Auld  Mare/' 
And  "  Hallow-evenV  funny  cheer— 
There's  nane  that  reads  them  far  nor  near 
But  reezes  Robie. 

Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  109, 110. 
Though  Reese  is  once  used  by  Ramsay,  this  is  pro* 
perly  the  Aberdeenshire  pron.  of  the  v.  Ruse,  q.  y. 
REESE,  s.    A  reese  d"  wind,  a  high  wind,  a  stiff 

breeze,  Fife. 
Reesie,  adj.    Blowing  briskly ;  as,  ^^  a  reesie 

dayT  Fife. 
Reesin,  REEZiN,a4;.]  SuhstikUe; 
Vehement,  strong,  forcible ;  as,  <*  a  reezin  Ttntnd,^ 
a  strong  dry  wind ;  ^^  a  reezin  fire,^  one  that 
bums  briskly  with  a  ^at  deal  of  flame,  making 
a  ncHse  like  a  brisk  wind,  S. 
Teut.  raes^en  furere>  furore  agitari,  saevire.    Isl* 
f^-a,  exdtare ;  hress,  vivas,  vegetas ;  animosua. 
REESE,  Rbtbx,  8.  1.  A  kind  of  coarse  grass.] 

Add; 
2. Waste  land  which  yields  only  benty  grBas.'\Addi 
'*  If  a  field  be  cold  and  canker'd,  or  overgrown 
^th  reesk,  year  old  fauch  will  agree  best"    Survi 
Banfis.  App.  p.  SQ, 

Reesk  b  still  used  ill  the  same  sense,  S.fi.  foi^ 
*'  rough  boggy  grass  JmstUrage;"  Ol.  Surv.  Moray* 
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"  The  great  part  of  the  original  soil  of  this  pottion 
of  the  county^  is  either  a  moss  of  considerable  depth, 
or  it  is,  what  in  this  and  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Aberdeen,  is  provincially' called  Reisque,'  or  Eeisk; 
more  from  its  natural  produce,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
poor  heath  and  stunted  coarse  grasses,  than  from  the 
component  parts  of  the  soil  itself."  Agr.  Surv. 
Kincard.  p.  317* 

''  Reesk,  ground  full  of  rough-rooted  reeds,  some- 
thing like  rushes ;"  Ol.  Tarras. 
S.  A  marshy  place,  &c.]  Add; 

I  apprehend  that  it  is  m  this  sense  that  the  tenxi 
occurs  in  the  Chartulary  of  Aberbrothic. 

"  The  march  is  of  Gwthyn,  imprimis  begynnand 
at  EUok  at  the  Quheitsdieid  newk,  swa  passand  eist 
the  greyn  reysk  to  Laithan   Den,"  &c.     Fol.  78* 
(Macfarl.  MS.) 
Reeskie,  adf.     Abounding  with   this   kind  of 

grass,  Aberd. 

Aft  we've  seen  them  fain. 

Dink  owre  the  bent  to  the  reiskie  den. 

Misprinted  reekie.  Tarras' s  Poems,  p.  7* 

REESLIN'-DRY,  adf.     So  dry  as  to  make  a 

rusUing  sound,  Al)erd. 

A.S.  hrisil^m  crepitare;  Teut  ryssel-en,  id. 
To  REEST,  V.  a.    To  arrest.    This  is  the  com- 
mon pron.  of  the  vulgar  in  S.    V.  Reist. 
REESTED,  pwrt.  pa.      Smoke-dried,  S.     V. 

Reist,  v. 
REESTIE,  adj.    Restive,  Gall. 

*'  A  horse  is  reesHe  when  it  stands  fast,  and  will 
not  move  for  the  whip,  but  is  rather  inclined  to  go 
backwards;"  Gall.  Encyd.    V.  Reist,  v. 
REEVE,  pret.  of  Rive.    «*  Bursted,**  Buchao. 
-—Maggie  fiait  the  haukit  qu^. 
An'  reeve  her  o'  the  tether.        Tarrwts  Poems* 

i.  e.  caused  her  to  burst  on  her  tether^  by  giving 
her  too  much  to  eat 
To  REEZE,  r.  a.     To  pull  one  about  roughly, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  hress,  vivax,  vegetns,  also  atiimosns ;  hress^a 
relaxare;;  recreare ;  rms^,  exdtare ;  hreys^a  raptare. 
This  may,  however,  Vk.e  many  other  terms  in  this 
district,  be  a  relique  of  its  andent  Welsh  inhabitants. 
For  C.B.  rhyS'iam  signifies  to  rush  violently ;  also,  to 
entangle ;  and  rhys,  "  the  act  of  putdng  on  in  a 
moviug  tendency ;"  Owen. 

To  REEZE  behind,  v.  n.  To  let  wmd  go,  Roxb. 
Whence  the  phrase,  a  reezing  horse  for  one 
that  is  healthy,  ibid. ;  equivalent  to  the  coarse 
S.'  Prov.  "  A  farting  baim  is  ay  a  thriver.^ 
Isl.  hress  animosus ;  rtes^en  temere  agere,  ries  ef< 
fraenus. 

REEZIE,  8.]  De^ne  i — Light-headed  in  conse- 
quence of  drinking,  elevated  with  drink,  Roxb* 
Ree  synon.  S. 
Tho'  some  for  thefe  care  ne'er  a  boddle. 
Yet  still  you  please  my  reezy  noddle. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  Sd. 
Teut.  ries  temferarius^  fies^en  temere  agere;  reysigh, 
t>rocerus,*  expeditus;  Belg.  n<^  hot-spurred ;  Su.G« 
ras-a  delirarfe,  Undet  Ivhich  Ihre  mentions  Scot  rees 
furor,  resi  fixteUSi    Belg.  roes,  fuddled ;  SeweL 
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REEZIE,  adf,  "  A  horse  is  reezie^  when  he 
is  inclined  to  whisk  his  tail,— and  plunge  ;^ 
Gall.  Enc.     V.  etymon  of  Reesin. 

REEZLIE,  adj.    Applied  to  ground  that  has  a 
cold  bottom,  producing  a  coarse  kind  of  grass, 
Ayrs. 
This  seems  to  be  a  derivative  from  Recsk,  Reiss, 

coarse  grass  that  grows  on  downs ;  A.S.  resce,  rise, 

juncuSj  q.  rescelic. 

*  To  REFER,  V.  a.    To  defer,  to  delay,  to  put 

off,  S.     This  is  not  properly  viewed  as  an  E. 

sense  of  the  word,  though  I  believe  it  is  thus 

used  by  some  E.  writers. 
To  REFOUND,  v,  a.     To  charge  to  the  ac- 
count of;  an  oblique  use  of  theE.  v.  to  refttnd, 

— *'  There  had  been  that  blessed  harmony  be- 
twixt ministers  and  professors,  which  now  is  not ; 
and  the  want  thereof  is  to  be  refounded  on  this  court 
stratagem  ;  and  the  righteous  Lord  will  require  it  at 
thehand  of  the  indulged."  M'Ward'8Contend.p.l44. 

•— *'  The  marring  of  that  unity,  which  was  amongst 
field- preachers  and  people,  is  to  be  refounded  upon 
that  intimacy,  and  familiarity,  that  was  carried  on 
betwixt  the  indulged  and  many  field-preachers; 
whereby  the  edge  of  their  seal  was  blunted  against 
the  indulgence  itself,  under  pretence  of  esteem  to 
the  persons  of  the  indulged."  Ibid.  p.  147* 
Refoundimknt,  s.     Reimbursemet,  the  act  of 

refundinff. 

**  That  na  persoun  range  vther  inennis  woddis, 
pack  is,  haningis  within  dykis  or  browmis,  without 
licence  of  the  awnar  of  the  ground,  vnder  the  pane 
of  refoundiment  of  the  dampnage  and  skaith  to  the 
parteis,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed-  1814,  p.  497. 
To  REFRANE,  v.  a.     To  retain,  to  hold  in. 

''  Item  twa  doubill  planttis  to  refrane  heit  watter 
in  maner  of  schoufer."  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  72* 
BEFT  UP, pwt. pa. 

^'  And  utheris  contrarie  rejoises  to  be  callit  Gospel- 
laris,  and  cunning  in  scripture ;  quha  reft  up  in  hie 
curiositie  of  questionis, — ^makis  of  the  gospell  ane 
takin  crafl,  but  ferder  practise  of  Godis  law  in  deid." 
Winyet's  First  Tractat.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  207. 

Lifted  up,  Marg.  But  I  find  no  parallel,  or  cognate 
use  of  the  term*     Perhaps  rather  "  snatched  * 
from  A.S.  reqf-ian,  Su.G.  raff-a,  riftv-a^  rapere. 
BEFUISS,  *.    Refusal;  Ft.  re/us. 

'''And  that  thai  sail  nocht  tak  his  refuiss  in  evill 
part,  being  preissit  hQ  thame  in  ony  thing  aganis  the 
effect  of  his  said  ay  th  and  promeiss/'    Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1571,  Ed.  1814,  p.  68.     Also,  ibid.  p.  138. 
KEFITSION,  s.     The  act  of  refunding. 

"  What  could  be  more  contrary  to  sense  and  rea- 
son than  for  a  woman  to  brook  and  life-rent  her  hus- 
band's  whole  estate,  and  yet  his  executors  to  be  liable 
in  rrfusion  of  the^ocher.^"  Fount.  Suppl.  Dec.  i.  667. 

L.  B.  refnsto,  restitutio,  from  refund-erey  reparare, 
restituere;  Du  Cange. 

KEGALIS,  s.ph     Districts  enjoying  the  privi- 
leges of  regalities. 

— ^' At  the  Justice — sett  thare  Justice  alris  &  hald 
thaim  twiss  in  the  yere: — Ande  richt  sua  lordis  of  re« 
galiteis  within  thare  regalis ;  Ande  alsua  the  Kingis 
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balyeis  of  hiB  regalis."  Pari.  Ja.  11.  A.  1458,  Acts  Ed. 
1814,  p.  S2,  33. 

Yr.Jiefen  regale,  a  noble  fief,  held  immediately, 
and  in  capite,  of  the  king ;  Cotgr. 
REGALITY,  Regalite',*.  1.  A  territorial  ju- 
risdiction granted  by  the  king,  with  lands  given 
in  liber  am  regalitatem ;  and  conferring  on  the 
persons  receiving  it,  although  commoners,  the 
title  of  Lords  of  Regality. 
"  That  nothir  lord  of  regality,  schiref,  na  baroune, 
sell  ony  thefe ;  or  fyne  with  hym  of  thift  donne  na 
to  be  donne,  vndir  the  pa3m  to  the  lordis  of  regaliti, 
doing  in  the  contrary,   of  tynsall  of  regaliteis,  and 
barounis,  justicis  Sc  schireffis,  of  lyfe  &  gudis."  Pari. 
Ja.  I.  A.  1436,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  23. 

''  Regalities  proceeded  upon  signatures  presented 
in  exchequer  which  passed  by  the  great  seal. — The 
civil  jurisdiction  of  a  lord  of  regality  was  in  all  re- 
spects equal  to  that  of  a  sheriff;  but  his  criminal  was 
truly  royal ;  for  he  might  have  judged  in  the  four 
pleas  of  the  crown,  whereas  the  sheriff  was  comp&. 
tent  to  none  of  them  but  murder.  It  was  even  as 
ample  as  that  of  the  justiciary  as  to  every  crime  ex- 
cept treason ; — and  in  this  one  respect  it  prevailed 
over  it,  that  where  a  criminal  was  amenable  to  a  re- 
gality, the  lord  might  have  repledged  or  reclaimed 
him  to  his  own  court,  not  only  from  the  sheriff,  but 
from  the  justices  themselves."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i.  T.  4. 
§7,8. 

As  this  right  was  so  powerful  a  prop  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  and  virtually  rendered  its  possessors  so- 
vereigns within  their  own  domains,  it  was  wisely 
aboli^ed  afler  the  rebellion,  A.  1745-6.  V.  Jus- 
tify, sense  4. 

2.  The  territory  or  district  over  which  this  right 
extended. 

'*  And  geyff  the  offisaris  of  the  regalyteys  iulfillis 
nogt  this  act,  it  sail  be  leyfful  to  the  kyngis  schir- 
raye  to  fulfill  it"  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1438,  Acts  Ed. 
1814,  p.  32. 

REGENT,  s.  1.  A  professor,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  term  was  occa^ 
sionally  used  in  a  lower  sense  than  the  designa- 
tion of  Professor  ;  as  denoting  one  who  taught 
a  class  in  a  college  without  a  formal  appomt- 
ment  to  a  chair. 

*'  All  the  scholars  who  entered  at  one  time  into  a 
college,  formed  a  class,  which  was  put  under  the  go- 
vernment or  tuition  of  a  regent.  The  regents  were 
different  from  the  professors,  who  had  permanent 
situations  in  the  college."  Dr.  M'Crie's  Life  of  Mel- 
ville, i.  it99^S0. 

*'  It  was  objected  against  his  eligibility,  that  he 
was  not  in  priest's  orders,  and  that  he  was  a  regent, 
that  is,  (as  I  suppose)  that  he  was  not  a  professor  or 
permanent  teacher— primum  quod  non  fuit  sacer- 
dos,  secundum  quod  fuit  regens,  ut  loquuntur,  actu." 
Ibid.  i.  108. 

I  hesitate,  however,  whether  this  ought  to  be  sus- 
tained as  a  sufficient  proof.  The  passage  refers  to  the 
university  of  Glasgow :  and  perhaps  all  that  we  can 
infer  from  it  is,  that  it  was  viewed  as  improper  that 
one  should  be  chosen  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts» 
who  was  actually  discharging  the  functions  of  a  pro« 
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fessor.  For,  if  it  be  not  one  of  the  standing  laws  of 
the  universityi  that  no  professor  should  have  this 
office^  this  exclusion^  if  my  recollection  does  not  fail 
me^  is  at  least  sanctioned  by  custom. 

In  some  of  our  acts  of  Parliament,  this  term  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  with  Professor ;  as  in  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  Ed.  1814,  iii.  180.  In  others  it  follows  the 
latter,  as  if  it  marked  an  inferior  office. — '*  And  to 
the  saidis  principall,  professoris,  regentis,  and  reman- 
ent maisteris  &  memberis  of  the  said  college,"  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  564. 

It  would  appear  that  strictly  the  term  Professor 
was  applied  to  a  teacher  of  philosophy  or  theology, 
and  that  Regent  denoted  a  teacher  of  Greek  or  La- 
tin. This  was  the  distinction  made  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  other  foreign  universities,  after  the  mo- 
del of  which  ours  were  constituted.  On  dit  un  /2^- 
genl  de  Rhetorique  &  des  basses  classes :  ceux  de 
Philosophic  s'appeUent  plutdt  Prqfesseurs.  Diet,  de 
Trev.  vo.  Regent, 

Craufurd,  in  his  Hist.  Univ.  Edin.,  uses  the  terms 
promiscuously.  At  times,  however,  he  observes  the 
original  distinction. 

*'  At  Michaelmas  l608,  the  new  entering  class  was 
to  be  destitute  of  an  Regent,  there  being  only  three 
Professors  of  Philosophic  ever  since  the  departure  of 
Mr.  John  Adamson,  May  1604."     P.  67. 

This  term  was  common  in  France,  in  the  time  of 
Rabelais,  who  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
duties  of  Gargantua  at  Orleans. 

"  As  for  breaking  his  head  with  over-much  study, 
he  had  an  especial  cure  not  to  do  it  in  any  case,  for 
fear  of  spoiling  his  eyes ;  which  he  the  rather  ob- 
served, for  that  it  was  told  him  by  one  of  his  teach- 
ers, (there  called  Regents)  that  the  paine  of  the  eyes 
was  the  most  hurtful  thing  of  any  to  the  sight" 
Urquhart's  Transl.  B.  ii.  p.  S9- 

The  same  designation  is  used  with  respect  to  the 
Professors  in  the  University  of  Paris. 

"  And  first  of  all^  in  the  Fodderstreet  he  held  dis- 
pute against  all  the  Regents  or  Fellows  of  Colledges, 
Artists  or  Masters  of  Arts,  and  Oratours,  and  did  so 
gallantly,  that  he  overthrew  them,  and  set  them  all 
upon  their  tailea."     Ibid.' p.  67* 

Regens  is  the  only  term  used  by  Rabelais.     JRe- 
gens,  Artiens,  Orateurs.    Urquhart  improperly  uses 
Fellows  of  CoUedges  as  if  it  were  synonymous. 
To  Regent,  v,  n.     To  discharge  the  duty  of  a 

Professor  in  an  university. 

— "  The  town-council,  remembering  Mr.  Rol- 
lock's  recommendation  immediately  before  his  death, 
of  Mr.  Henry  Charteris,  (who  now  had  regented  al- 
most 10  years),  as  most  fit  to  succeed  to  him,  elected 
him  to  be  Principal  of  the  Colledge."  Craufurd's 
Hist«  Univ.  Ed.  p.  52. 

"  Mr.  William  King,  (after  he  had  regented  in  the 
colledge  23  years),  was  called  to  the  ministry  at 
Crammond."     Ibid.  p.  119- 

Fr.  regent^er,   "to  teach,  read,  or  moderate  in 
schooles;"  Cotgr. 
BxGENcy,  s.     A  professorship  in  an  university. 

"  Mr.  Alexander  Innes,— his  goodson,  who  was  de- 
posed frae  his  kirk  also,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Scroggie 
his  son  deposed  frae  his  regency, — ^ilk  ane  of  them 
got  a  pension  from  the  king."     Spalding,  L  SZ6. 


REGENTRIE,  s.     A  regency  in  a  kingdom. 

''  And  thaireftir  to  desyre  our  souerane  ladie, 
withe  consent  of  the  daulphin  hir  spous,  to  mak  ane 
commissioun  of  regentrie  in  the  maist  ample  forme 
vnto  hir  derrest  moder  the  quenis  grace  now  regent  of 
this  realme,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1 558,  Ed.  1811-,  p.  504. 

"  The  said — Lord  James  Murray,  &c.  ressavit  and 
acceptit  upoun  him  the  oflice  of  regentrie  of  our  so- 
verane  lord  his  realme  and  liegis,"  &c.     Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1567,  Keith's  Hist.  p.  453. 
To  RE6ISTRATE,  v.  a.    To  register,  S.   Re^ 

gistrate^  part.  pa. 

"  In  testimony  whereof.  He  subscribes  thir  pre* 
sents,  and  is  content  the  same  be  registrate  in  the 
books  of  Holy  Scripture,  to  be  kept  on  record  to 
future  generations."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  59' 
REGRESS,  9,     Legal  recourse  upon. 

— "  Becauss  the  said  Henry  allegeit  he  had  writt- 
inge  of  James  of  Foulartone  quharthrou  he  vnder- 
stude  he  my*  saufly  intromet  w*  the  said  gudis,  that 
he  haf  regress  to  him  insafer  as  law  will."  Act. 
Audit.  A.  1479,  p.  94. 

L.B.  regress-US,  idem  quod  Practicis  nostris  Rc" 
cours,     Du  Cange. 
♦  REGRET,  s.     A  complaint,  a  grievance. 

"  There  were  divers  other  regrets,  concerning  both 
church  and  police,  set  down  in  this  Paper."   Spald- 
ing, i.  218. 
To  REHABILITAT,  v.  a.     The  same  with 

Refiable. 

"  His  Majestic — rekabilitais  the  said  Francis  [sum- 
tyme  erle  of  Bothuell^  againes  all  actes  of  dishabi- 
litation,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  voL  V.  56. 
Rehabilitatioun,.  8.     The  act  of  restoring  to 

former  honours  or  privileges,  a  forensic  term,  S. 

— "  And  be  the  said  rehaUlUatioun  rehabilitats  the 
said  Francis,"  &c.     Ibid. 
REHERSS,  a.  Rehearsal ;  synon,  with  Reporte. 

*'  And  quhatsumeuir  thay  deponit  aganis  the  saidis 
persewaris — ^the  samin  wes  be  reherss  and  reporte  of 
vtheris."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  128. 
REJAG,  s.     A  repartee.  Loth. 
To  Re  J  AG,  V.  n.    To  give  a  smart  answer,  espe- 
cially as  reflecting  on  the  person  to  whom  it  is 

addressed,  ibid. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  O.E.  v.  *'  Re- 

?reuyn    or    reiaggyn.     Redarguo.     Deprehendo.'* 
^rompt  Parv. 

Fr,  rejaug-er  to  measure  a  cask  again.  Shall  we 
suppose  that  this  v.  had  been  anciently  used  by  the 
French  in  a  metaph.  sense ;  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  E.  phrase.  He  took  his  measure,  is  still  used 
in  the  colloquial  language  of  S.,  as  signifying,  **  He 

fave  him  a  complete  answer  ?" 
lEIBIE,  a^.     Thinly  fbrmedj^  spare,  slender, 
Ettr.  For.     V.  Ribie. 
REip,  adj.     Red,  S.B.]  Add; 

This  word  is  used  as  denoting  the  colour  of  sal<« 
mon  when  in  a  healthy  state. 

"  Salmond  full  reid  &  sueit  [[fresh]],  sufficient  mar- 
chantguid,  and  of  the  rychteous  bind  of  Abirdene.'* 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24. 

Perhaps  in  this  sense  opposed  to  Black  JisL    Y* 

BliACK-FISHINQ. 
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This^  it  would  appear,  was  also  the  O.E.  pi^onuki- 
ciation.  ''  What  betokeneth  it  whan  the  sonne  gothe 
downe  reed?"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  l64,  b. 
REID,  Rede,  s.  The  fourth  stomach,  kc]  Addi 
"  When  the  stomachy  intestines^  or  other  abdomi- 
nal viscera  are  most  affected^  it  [[the  inflammation^ 
is  said  to  be  in  the  read  or  bowels^  and  when  the 
muscular  parts>  to  be  in  the  flesh  or  blood."  Prize 
Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  Scot  iii.  363. 

An  there  was  ginger*faced  Moll^ 

Wi'  sweeties  frae  Kirk***  bree,"— 
A'  ccCf-reed  carrier  Samuel  Noll, 
Nae  better  than  he  should  be. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  72. 
REID,  s.   Necessary  prcparatioo,  fitting  out,  q. 
getting  ready, 

"  Thar  behufyt  a  gret  sowme  to  be  Ernest  to  the 
retd  of  the  said  schip  &  personagis."  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  1 6. 

Teut.  reed,  paratus,  promptus.    V.  Redschip. 
REYD,  s.     a  road  for  ships.     "  Port,  hevin, 
or  reyd;'^  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24.     Teut.  reede^ 
statio  navium.     V.  Rade. 
REID  DAY,  a  day  in  September,  before  which 
the  wheat  is  ^nerally  sown.     On  ReH-een^  or 
the  eve  of  this  day,  i.  e.  the  evening  preceding 
it,  the  hart  and  the  hind  are  believed  to  meet 
for  copulation.     This,  it  is  pretended,  is  the 
only  night  in  the  year  on  which  they  meet.    If 
the  evening  is  cold,  the  hart  is  said  to  cry  all 
the  ensuing  day ;  Selkirks.,  Upp.  Clyded. 
This  is  perhaps  the  same  with  JRtr^c/ay,  the  exalta^ 
tion  of  the  cross,  which  fiills  on  September  14th ;  in 
the  Fasti  Danici  marked  as  on  the  15th.   But  it  is  a 
singular  coincidence,  that,  as  we  learn  from  Wormius, 
the  l6th  day,  or  that  of  St.  Lambert,  is  characterized 
by  a  hart;  and  he  assigns  a  reason  for  this,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  vulgar  belief  of  our  own  country :  Per- 
suasum  namque  sibi  habent  Rustid  cervum  hoc  die, 
per  membrum  genitale,  sevum  quoddam  emittere, 
quod  in  torrentibus  quandoque  colligi assolet  Fides, 
he  adds,  sit  penes  autores.     Fast.  Lib.  ii.  p.  116. 

'^  Hinds,"  according  to  Pliny,  '^  begin  to  goe  to 
tut  after  the  rising  of  the  starre  Arcturus,  which  is 
much  about  the  fifth  of  September."     Nat  Hist  B. 
viii.  a  82k 
Lady  Juliana  Bemers  says ; 
At  Saynt  Jamys  daye  where  soo  he  goo  i 
Thenne  shall  Uie  roobucke  gendre  wy  th  the  roo. 
She  subjoins,  in  language  that  seems  figuratively 
to  convey  the  same  idea : 

Also  the  roobucke  as  it  is  well  kyde  2 
At  holy  'Roodje  daye  he  gooth  to  ryde. 
And  vsyth  the  byt:  whan  he  maye  gete  it 

Book  of  Hawking,  &c*  d  ij. 
BEID-DAY,  s.   The  third  day  of  May,  Aberd. 
Some  waefu  quine  'U  ride  the  stool 
For  you  afore  the  Reeday, 

Tarras's  Poems,  Fastren's  Een,  st  20* 

This  is  merely  the  northern  pron.  ofRudc'Day,  q.  v. 

BEID-DAY)  alsoapplied  to  the  7th  of  December. 

"  1597  Dec  7* — Tne  said  Andro  wes  releisit  out 

of  prison  upon  the  reid'^y  at  evin."  Birrel's  Diarey, 

p.  45.  Dalyell's  Fragm. 

Sibbald,  on  the  word  Roadway,  vo.  Rode,  has  te* 
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marked,  that  '^  days  which  bear  this  name  are  to  be 
found  in  different  times  of  the  year."  The  reason  of 
this  application  of  the  term  I  have  not  been  able  to 
discover. 

KEID-EEN,  *.  The  evening  preceding  the 
third  day  of  May,  Aberd. ;  Rude-^etif  synon. 
For  some  of  the  superstitious  rites  observed  on 
this  eve,  V.  Rude-da  v.  The  Mountain-ash  is  not 
only  placed  above  the  doors  of  cow-houses,  but  in 
Aberdeenshire  above  the  doors  of  dwelling-houses, 
to  which  woodbine  is  added  A  cross  is  also  im- 
pressed, with  tar,  on  the  doors  of  stables  and  byres. 

REID-HUNGER,  s.     A  term  used  to  denote 

the  rage  of  hunger,  S. 

It  is  certainly  the  same  with  Reid  in  RM4tod, 
furious  with  rage.  A.S.  reth,  to  which  this  term  has 
been  traced,  is  used  with  great  latitude;  as,  refha 
ren,  saevapluvia;  reihe  stormas,  saevae  procellae; 
haete  rethre,  calor  saevior,  &c.  It  seems  exactly  to 
correspond  with  the  Lat  phrase,  saeva  fames,  Clau- 
dian ;  and  rahida  fames,  Virgil. 
Keid-hungered,  ac^.    In  a  ravening  sute  from 

hunger,  S. 

REID-WOD,  Red-wod,  adj.    L  In  a  violent 

rage.]  Add; 

The  first  part  of  this  term  is  evidently  retained  in 
Teut  wreed,  saevus,  atrox,  ferns ;  Kilian* 

To  REJECK,  Reject,  t.  a.  1.  To  refer  for 
decision.  Lat  rejio-ere^  id. 
''  Eftir  this  mater  wes  lang  dispute  afore  the  se- 
nat,  it  was  rejekkii  to  the  bischoppis  []pontifices)]  that 
thay  micht  deceme  thereupon."  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  434.  DeUgata,  Lat 
2»  To  impute^  to  ascribe. 

^ "  Therefore  ahe  man  sould  not  reiect  the  caus  of 
his  auin  euil  and  vickednes  to  the  prescience  of  God, 
bot  to  himaelf  and  his  auin  inobedience."  Nicol 
Bume's  Disputation,  foL  Q,  a. 

REIP,  Refe,  8.    a.  The  itch,  &c.]  Add; 
'Tis  but  ae  night, 
We'll  e'en  stay,  (may^be  get  the  nfir,) 
TiU  'tis  day-light 

The  Haf^st  Rig,  fft.  n^. 
Thoresby  gives  reefe  as  a  synon.  provincial  E. 
Wotd ;  Lett  p.  885. 

Reif,  *.  Foulya  of  Reifs  ravenous  fowls^  sach  as 

are  carnivorous^ 

"  Item  anentis  rukis,  crawys  and  vthet  fanlys  if 

retf,  as  emys,  bussardis,  gleddis,  and  myttalis, it 

is  sene  speidfull  that  thai  that  sik  treis  pertenys  to 
let  thame  to  big,  and  distroy  tibame  with  all  thair 
to ower,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  IL  1457,  c.  82.  Ed.  1814,  vol. 
IL  p.  51. 

REYFL AKE,  Riuelak,  s.    Kamne ;  a  tem 

which  occurs  in  the  Assisa  Willelmi,  cap.  JI9, 

Act.  Pari.  Vol.  1.  not  yet  published. 

A,S.reqflac,  "  praeda,  tapina,  raptus,  furtum;  a 

prey,  a  booty,  rapme,  l-obbery.   Belgis  roouerOs;  fb^ 

rensi  nostxatium  latinitate.  ro&eria /"  Somner. 

Reqfl  signifies  rapax.  But  J)erhaps  reaflac  is  nN 
ther  from  reqf,  rapma,  and  lac  munus,  oblatio ;  q.  a 
gift  or  offering,  or  perhaps  a  share  of  what  has  heeti 
seized  by  violence.  Or,  might  we  suppose  that  thu 
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term  had  been  originally  applied  to  that  raiment 
wliich  had  been  made  a  booty^  from  lack  chlamys  ? 
REIE9  Reek,  s,     1.  Smoke,  S.  ^Jdd; 
S.  Metaphorically  a  house  or  habitation,  Orkn. 

''  That  whatever  persone  shall  slay  the  earn  or 
eagle  shall  have  of  the  Baillie  of -the  parochine  where 
it  shall  happen  him  to  slay  the  aigle  8d.  from  every 
reik  within  the  parochine^  except  from  cottars  that 
have  no  sheep."  Act.  A.  1 6^6,  Barry'gt3rkney,  p.  469. 

IsL  reckia  signifies  lectus^  stratum.  It  might  there- 
fore seem  to  denote  every  one  who  has  a  bed.  But 
this  is  a  Gothic  phraseology.  Boek,  says  Ihre^  notat 
domicilium^focum^  unde  Betalajber  htvarje  roek,pTo 
quavia  dome  vel  familia  vectigal  pendere ;  roekpen- 
tnngar,  focarium,  fumagium ;  Germ,  rauchgelt. 

To  GaE  CLAldE  GAE  THROUGH  THE  BEIK,  tO  paSS 

the  clothes  of  a  new-born  child  through  the 

smoke  of  a  iire ;  a  superstitious  rite,  which  has 

been  used  in  Fife  in  the  memory  of  some  yet 

alive,  meant  to  ward  off  from  the  infant  the 

fatal  influence  of  witchcraft. 

This  may  undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  a  relique  of 
the  sun-worship  of  our  ancestors^  and  as  allied  to  the 
idolatrous  rite  of  consecrating  to  Molech^  by  carry- 
ing childr^A  between  two  fires. 
REIK  HEN,  Reik  fowl,  1.  A  hen  bred  in  the 

house,  Ab«*d.,  Banffs. 

In  former  times,  those  whose  possessions  were  so 
small  that  they  were  not  bound  to  pay  kain,  were 
severally  obliged  to  raise  one  reik  hen  ;  and  in  some 
instances  this^  it  is  said,  was  the  whole  rent  Fowls 
of  this  description  were  reared  within  the  house^ 
where  there  was  but  one  apartment,  the  roost  being 
erected  immediately  opposite  to  the  door  in  the  in- 
side. The  fowl  that  sits  nearest  the  rexk^  or  smoke, 
is  said  to  be  always  the  best. 

Si{fme  view  the  designation,  perhaps,  with  more 
proffriety^  as  denoting  the  exaction  of  a  hen  for  every 
cfaunney. 

'*  In  ancient  times  the  Crown  of  Scotland  had  an 
extensive  forest  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this 
county ;  and  the  hereditary  office  of  forester  of  the 
forest  of  Coldingham  still  exists,  and  derives  some 
trifling  dues  fVom  all  inhabited  houses  within  its 
boun£urie8  and  purlieus.  The  principal  of  these  is 
called  retk  kens,  being  a  yearly  exaction  of  a  hen  for 
each  chimney."^    Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  348. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  reik  ken  was  the  desig- 
nation of  a  duty  originally  paid,  especially  by  the  te« 
nants  on  church  lands,  for  the  liberty  of  taking  fuel 
from  a  moss,  a  hen  being  due  for  each  chimney  or  reik; 
and  thus  that  it  was  equivalent  to  the  term  Heartk'^ 
money,  or  as  it  was  also  denominatec^,  Peter^pence. 
2.  This  word  is  otherwise  understood  in  Shetland, 

as  simply  denoting  the  exaction  of  a  single  hen 

from  each  house.    V.  Reik,  8^  sense  3. 

"  There  is  an  exaction  of  a  hen  from  every  house 
or  reek,  under  the  denomination  of  hawkhen,  which 
was  at  one  time  a  regular  payment  in  kind  to^  the 
king's  falconer,  and  afterwards  given  in  lease  to  dif- 
ferent individuals."     Edmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  165. 

This  phrase  occurs  very  frequently  in  a  Charter 
granted  to  James  Earl  of  Murray,  afterwards  Regent. 

Unam  martamj^  quatuor  mutonesj  duodecem  lie  reik 
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kennis,  duas  hollas  auenarum;  &c.   Acts  Mary  1567> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  556. 

All  the  caTte  Jowls,  due  according  to  the  charter, 
are  thus  denominated  :*— 

"  Decem  capones  decem  pultreas  ac  unam  pultre- 
am  adfestum  nativitatis  Domini  et  aliam  infcsto  car« 
nis  privii  cum  Ue  reikpuUreis  solitis  et  consuetis  sazi* 
andi  |^?^  boUam  solitam  et  consuetam,  octo  plaustra- 
tus  focalium  seu  glebarum  et  tres  cariagias  ultra  li- 
mites  Angusie  si  requisiti  fuerint^"  &c.  Chart.  1585. 

We  meet  with  the  same  term  in  a  grant  of  some  of 
the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Dun- 
fermline^ made  to  Johnne  Gib  and  James  his  sone,  as 
*'  keparis  of  the  place  and  yardis  of  Dunferling." 

— "  Togeddir  with  the  haill  te3md  wictuall,  teynd 
stray  Qstraw],  extending  to  fourtie  thraiffis>  canys, 
reik-fowlui,  custumes,  and  vtheris  dewties  quhatsiun* 
euer,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  607. 

This  custom  was  not  confined  to  our  country,  or 
its  vicinity.  In  a  very  early  period  it  prevailed  in 
Germany.  The  very  same  term  was  used.  The  learn- 
ed Heineccius  particularly  describes  this  payment, 
viewing  it  as  an  acknowledgement  of  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  and  superiority  of  the  person  to  whom 
this  fowl  was  given,  and  of  the  servile  state  of  the 
giver.  Porro  inde  discimus,  he  says,  cur  signum  ju- 
risdictionis  patrimonialis^  et  maxime  superioris  cen- 
seatur  praestatio  annua  gallinae,  quaxn  Jumosam  vo* 
cant,  das  Rauck^kukn.  A  certain  number  of  fowls  was 
required  by  the  Alemannic  law.  Tit  22.  We  learn 
from  the  Chronicle  of  the  monastery  of  Gemblours, 
in  Brabant,  A.  948,  that  it  had  a  right  to  exact  from 
all  the  villages  belonging  to  it,  a  hen  for  each  house. 
V.  Heinecc.  Antiq.  German,  ii.  281,  282. 
Reikie,  adf.     1.  Smoky,  S.l  Jdd; 

^'  He  saw  ane  gritt  mistie  and  reikie  doud  ryse  and 
move  fordwardis  till  it  cam  abone  Dunpenderlaw,'^ 
&c.     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  479. 
Reikiness,  s.     The  state  of  being  smoky,  S. 

To  REIK  out^  V,  a.   1.  To  prepare  for  an  expe- 
dition.] Add; 
''Ane merchand  frauchtis  ane  ship  with  hir  charge 

till  the  recept,  and  the  ship  is  reikii  to  the  sea^  and 

passis  furth  to  ane  uther  haven,"  &c.    Ship  Lawis^ 

Balfour's  Pract.  p.  621. 

REIKIM,  s.    A  smart  stroke.     V.  Reekim. 
To  RJEYLE,  Rewl,  v.  n.     To  snarl  up  like  a 
hard  twisted  thready  Ettr.  For.    V.  Ravel,  v. 

REILIEB06IE,  *.  A  confusion,  a  state  of  tu- 

mult  or  disorder,  S.B^ 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  term  has  some  af- 
finity tathe  old  tune  called  Reel  o'  Bogie,  as  perhaps 
referring  to  some  irregular  kind  of  dance. 
REILL,  s.    A  turmoil.     V.  Reel. 
REIMIS,  Reemibh^  s.    Rumble,  S.B.]    Dek 

roar.  Add; 
2.  The  sound  caused  by  a  body  that  falls  with  a 

rumbling  or  clattering  noise,  Banffs.,  Aberd. 

V.  DuNT»  *.,  sense  2. 
8.  A  weighty  stroke  or  blow,  Aberd. 
To  Rbimis,  v.  n.      To  make  a  loud  rumbling 

noise,  Aberd.,  Meams.  Reimish,  ReishU,  Rcist^ 

sii,  synooi 
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REIM-KENNAR*  s. 

*'  Noma— extended  her  staflP  of  black  oak  towards 
t&at  part  of  the  heavens  from  which  the  blast  came 
hardest^  and  in  the  midst  of  its  fury  chaunted  a  Nor* 
wegian  invocation  still  preserved  in  the  island  of 
Unst^  under  the  name  of  the  song  of  the  Rdm^Ken^ 
nar,  though  some  call  it  the  Song  of  the  Tempest." 
The  Pirate,  i.  130. 

It  appears  from  another  passage,  that  Noma^  who 
sustains  die  character  of  possessing  magical  powers, 
takes  this  designation  to  herself. 

"  They  who  speak  to  the  Reim^Kennar  must  lower 
their  voice  to  her  before  whom  winds  and  waves 
hush  both  blast  and  billow."     Ibid.  iii.  8. 

This  may  either  be  equivalent  to  skald  or  poet, 
from  Su.G.  rim  metrum,  Isl.  rijtna  ode,  hreym-r  re* 
sonantia  canora,  and  kennar,  one  who  knows,  q.  a 
person  conversant  with  poetry;  or  allied  to  Isl.  rdnU, 
spectris  obnoxius,  q.  one  who  knew  how  to  quell 
the  power  of  evil  spirits. 
REIND,  s. 

"  He  base  gefFyne  furth  for  the  reind  of  spwnis 
rvj  sh."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  Teut.  renne  promp- 
tuarium,  penarium ;  q.  a  case  of  spoons  ? 
REYNGIT,  part  pa.    Surrounded  with  arifig*. 

"  That  the  mouth  be  reyngit  about  with  a  circle  of 
girth  of  ime,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  III.  522.  V.  Prick 

MEASURE. 

REINYEIT,  adj.     Striped,  corded. 

"  Item,  ane  litle  pece  of  black  reinyeit  taffetie  con- 
tening  twa  ellis."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  128. 

"  Item,  ane  tyke  of  a  bed  reinyeit  with  blew."  Ibid, 
p.  150.     V.  Laich. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  raionnSe  furrowed ;  q.  ribbed 
taffety ;  or  rather  from  range,  rengc,  in  ranks,  in 
rows ;  rang,  reng,  a  rank,  a  file,  a  row,  a  string ; 
applied  to  the  strings  of  an  instrument.  Fr.  rengi, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  words  introduced  into 
the  ancient  language  of  S.,  would  have  the  liquid 
sound  with  which  reinyeit  has  evidently  been  pro- 
nounced. 
To  REIOURNE,  v,  a.     To  delay,  to  put  off. 

"  Others  reioume  this  to  a  future  time,  when  as 
Antichrist  arising,  forsooth,  shall  possibly  expell  the 
Pope  out  of  Rome,  and  sit  there  :  so,  forgetting  the 
long  boasted  priuiledge  of  Peter  his  chaire;  and 
while  they  seeke  to  escape,  snaring  themselues  more, 
by  granting  that  to  be  possible,  vpon  the  alleaged 
impossibility  whereof  they  long  agoe  builde  all  de- 
fence."    Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  1 76. 

Had  this  term  appeared  singly,  I  should  have  sus- 
pected that  it  was  an  erratum  for  geioumeor  saioume, 
from  Fr.  s^'oum-er,  to  tarry.  But  this  can  hardly 
be  supposed,  as  we  have  also  the  noun.  I  see  no 
term,  however,  to  whidh  it  has  any  analogy. 
Rejourning,  s.     Used  apparently  in  the  sense 

of  delay. 

"  The  answere  hath  in  it  a  two-fold  consolation 
against  the  reiouming  of  the  sought  vengeance.  First, 
by  word,  &  next  by  signe.  The  first  hath  two  ar- 
guments of  comfort,  one,  that  the  delayed  punish- 
ment of  their  persecutors  should  bee  but  a  space." 
Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  36. 
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REIRDE,*.  1 

And  first  she  shook  her  lugs. 
And  then  she  ga'e  a  snore. 
And  then  she  ga'e  a  reirde, 
Made  a'  the  smiths  to  glowr. 
•  Jacobite  Relics,  i.  71* 

I  hesitate  whether  this  is  the  same  with  Rair,  Rare, 
a  loud  report,  perhaps  ex  ano  ;  or  a  spring,  from  the 
E.  V*  to  rear* 
REISES,  brushwood,  S.»  plur.  of  Rise, 

"  It  was  that  deevil's  buckie  Galium  Beg,'  said 
Aleck,  '  I  saw  him  whisk  away  amang  the  rdses," 
Waverley,  iii.  133.     V.  Rise. 
REISHILLIN\  paH.  adj.     1.  Noisy,  Fife. 
9>,  Forward,  prompt,  ibid.     V.  Reissil,  v* 

To  REISE,  V.  a.  and  n.     To  scratch  so  as  to 

occasion  a  noise,  Aberd. 

This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  Risky  v.,  q.  v. 
Reissil,  Riesle,  8.    %  A  smart  stroke.]  Add; 

"  Staun'  aff  your  wa's,  staun  aff,  or  I'll  tak  ye  a 
riesle  o'er  the  aul'  bou't  riggin'  o*  ye,  that  ye'U  no 
green  to  get  the  marrow  o'  atween  this  an'  Beltan." 
Saint  Patrick,  ii.  313. 
REISS,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  Russia. 

'*  Sex  berrellis  of  Ross  ter  of  the  grit  bind." 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

Threty  Reiss  merkis."  Ibid. 
To  pay  xi  V  sh.  for  ilk  berrell  of  ter  of  the  gret 
Reisbind"  Ibid. ;  i.  e.  the  great  bind  or  largest  size 
of  barrels  imported  from  Russia. 

The  name  of  Russia  seems  to  be  given  according 
to  the  pron.  of  Aberdeen.     Our  sailors  elsewhere 
give  it  as  if  Rooss  or  Roosh. 
REIST,  s.     The  instep,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  ristf  planta  pedis,  G.Andr. ;  convex um  seu  dor-* 
sum  plantae  pedis,  Haldorson ;  Dan.  vrtst,  the  instep 
of  the  foot,  Wolff;  Su.G.  rvrist,  id.  A.S.  vyrst,  also 
vrist,  properly  the  wrist.  Usurpatur,  says  Ihre,  de 
commissura  pedis  et  tibiae,  manus  et  brachii,  genu 
et  femoris.  He  derives  it  from  wrid-a,  torquere,  be- 
cause it  is  the  hinge  on  which  the  limb  is  turned. 

To  REIST,  Reest,  v.  a.     To  dry  by  the  heat, 
&c.]  Add; 

'*  Let  us  cut  up  bushes  and  briers,  pile  them  be- 
fore the  door  and  set  fire  to  them,  and  smoke  that 
auld  d — ^I's  dam  as  if  she  were  to  be  reested  for  ba« 
con."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  176. 
Reister,  8.  A  term  apparently  equivalent  to 
Kipper^  as  applied  to  salted  and  dried  salmon, 
Roxb. 

— Fisher  lads  gang  out  wi*  lights 

And  horrid  Hesters, 
To  gust  the  gabs  of  gentler  wights, 
Wi'  tasty  reisters. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  5. 

To  REIST,  V.  n.  %  To  become  restive.]  Add; 

"  To  be  plain  wi'  you,  our  poney  reesis  a  bit  and 

it's  dooms  sweer  to  the  road,  and  naebody  can  ma« 

nage  him  but  our  Jock."    Antiquary,  i.  326,  7. 

Reist.  To  Tak  the  Reist.  1.  To  become  resdre^ 

to  refuse  to  go  forward ;  applied  toahorse,  Rolcb. 

%  Applied  also  to  a  person,  who,  after  proceediog 

so  far  in  any  business,  suddenly  stops  short, 
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Ctiid  from  obstnuK^  or  any  other  c&use  fefufles 

to  go  through  witn  it,  ibid, 
^o  REI8T;  Reest,  v.  a.  To  arrest.  He  rektii 

hisjiirfniurei  he  Imd  an  arrest  on  it,  S. 

This  abbrev.  occurs  in  O.E.  "  I  resle,  as  a  sergente 
dothe  a  prisoner  of  his  gdddes.  Je  areste. — He  hath 
reeded  me  for  a  mater  that  is  nat  worihe  a  grote.'' 
Palsffr.  B.  iii.  F.  34,  SS9>  b. 
RElSTER  CLOE,  a  cloak  such  as  that  worn 

by  brigands  or  freebooters. 

^  Item^  aiie  ryding  clok  of  broun  stemyng.  Item^' 
Ime  uther  ryding  clok  of  gray  Prenche  steming. 
Item,  ane  retster  clok  of  serge  of  Florence,  cordonit 
with  gold  and  silver/'  Inventories,  A.  1579^  P«  S80. 

V.    KoYSTER. 

llEITHE,  a^\    Ke&k,  ardent,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Is  your  master  a  refy  religious  mati^'  '  He's 
Weel  eneiigh  that  way — No  that  Very  reiihe  on't** 
Uniwnie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  145. 

A.S.  reihe  asper,  ferus;  ''fierce,  outrageous,^ 
Sotnner;  T^at  i»reed,  id. 
REIVE,  s.  '  A  name  gitren  to  what  is  oonadered 

as  an  ancient  Caledonian  fort 

*'  These  moHnds  are  perfectly  circular,  with  rega* 
lar  fosses ;  the  one  is  styled  the  Meikie  Sehe,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  and  is  about  a  hundred 
yards  in  diameter."  P.  Campsie^  Stat  Ace  Itv. 
377-  Perhaps  q.  ^  the  large  incldfura"  V.  Sas, 
and  Bbktb. 
RELEVANT,  euif.    Sufficient  to  warrant  the 

oonclonon,  whether  in  Inference  to  a  libel  at  to 

a  defence  \  a  forensic  term.  Si 

*  ^  A  Hbel,  or  a  deflKnee,  is  said  to  be  relevant,  when 
the  £Kts  upon  whidx  it  founds  are  sufficient  to  infer 
the  condttsion^^-^The  court  found  ibit  first  charge 
Hkwani  to  infier  the  pains  of  death."  Maekiutin's 
Oku.  CaaeS>  Intr.  xxii,  xxiiL 

^  The  cotot,  if  ^hey  find  the  fiusts  labelled  not  re- 
lamiU  to  infer  the  crime,  dismiss  the  pannel  from 
the  bar;  if  they  judge  them  rektuini,  they  remit  the 

rinel  to  the  knowledge  of  an  inqueat"  Ersk«  Inst 
iv.  T.  4.  §  91. 

JLB.  rdewtnUs  a94icuU,  legitimi,  validi,  prohantes* 
■aijQnBtdsirt  positiones  et  articulos  adnlissibiles  etre^ 
lefWtUs  pro  parte  Prioris  et  Ccnventus^^-admittere 
jecosavit,  Ulosque  per  suam  interlocutoriam  rejedt 
Lit  Sixti  IV.  Papae  A.  1481,  ap.  Du  Cange. 

Biadaurin  conjectures  that  "  this  term  was  pro* 
i^bly  first  applied  to  the  defence,  Prchatum  non  re- 
Uvai,  as  the  primary  signification  of  relevare  is  levare, 

But  I  am  indined  to  -Hevr  It  as  applied  to  flie  de* 
fence  in  a  Way  somewhat  different  ft  was  most  pro- 
bably used  in  the  courts  of  chancery,  as  denoting 
that  the  defender  obtained  fe&efhy  a  sentence  in  his 
firraur,  in  consequence  of  the  proof  brought  by  him^ 
this  b^ng  judged  rdevaiU  to  free  him  from  the  ag« 
gmaion  of  his  opponent  Thus  Du  Cange  defines 
lidevamefUum  afpel6,  tialL  reUrf  d^appel.  Diploma 
teperiundae  in  jure  restitutionis.  In  like  manner, 
Cotgrare  renders  I^r.  rekif,  "  a  relieving ;  the  rais- 
ing of  a  person,  or  athlng,  fidlen  j  and  particularly, 
|]ie  remedy  gnmted  by  the  letters  patent  of  a  sove« 
taigne  prince  unto  a  subject  incommodated,  or  ildk 
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en  into  an  ineonvemence^  by  the  sentence  of  a  judges 
or  ill  dealing  of  othera ;  and  hence,  ReUefd^AppeL'* 
Relevancy,  e.   The  legal  sufficiency  of  the  iacts 

stated,  in  a  libel,  or  in  a  defence,  to  infer  pnni^ 

n)ent  or  exculpation  ^  also  a  forensic  term,  S. 

"  The  pi^ctice  of  the  court  is,  and  fivrmany  years 
has  been,  not  to  find  a  special  relevancy  as  to  the  libel 
and  defences,  but  to  pronounce  a  general  interlocu* 
tor,  finding  die  libel  relevant"     Maclaurin,  ut  sup* 

"  The  two  things  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  a  cri- 
minal libel  are  the  relevancy  of  the  facts  libelled,  i.  e. 
their  sufficiency  to  infer  the  conclusion ;  and,  Sdly, 
their  truth.  The  consideration  of  the  first  belongs 
to  the  judges  df  the  court,  that  of  the  other,  to  the 
inquest,  oUieTWise  called  die  jury  or  aSsiae.''  Ers* 
kine,  ubi  sup. 

HEMANENT,  fl*.    Other,  S. 

''  We  told  you  before,  that  we  did  no  more  allow 
violences  of  that  kind,  nor  we  did  allow  die  foul 
aspersions  of  rebellion^  heresy,  schism,  and  perjury 
put  upon  the  noblemen  and  rethUneni  covenanters,'' 
&c     Spalding,  1.  7l' 

''  And  we  ordain  these  presents  to  be  printed,  and 
published  at  the  Market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  and 
remanent  head  burghs  of  diis  6Ur  khigdom."  Pro* 
clamadon,  A.  l680.    Wodrow,  iL  App.  p.  £!• 

This  phrase  is  still  used  in  pedtions  addressed  to 
ecclesiasdcal  courts.  "  To  the  Moderator  and  reman^ 
ent  members  of  the  Presbytery  of  ." 

lUSMAN£lt,  8.    Bemainder. 

— ''  With  consideratione  alwayes  of-<«-lord  Tor- 
phichen  in  that  meane.reiafiacr  of  the  said.baronie/' 
Acto  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814^  V.  l64. 
REMEID,  9.    Alloy  of  a  peculiar  descripdon. 

'^  That  thair.be  cunyeit  aue  penny  of  silvir  cal]it 
die  Maty  Ryall,  the  fynes  of  elevin  deneirs  fyne,  and 
of  weicht  ane  unce  Troce  p.  e.  Trojrl  weicht,  with 
twa  granes  of  remeid  Qf.  auin/y  alsweul  of  weicht  as 
fynes.— -We  charge  David  Forests  &c  and  all  utberis 
offidaris  of  our  cuny i^houS|  ilk  ane  in  thair  awin  of* 
fice,  to  forge,  prent,  and  caus  be  forgeit  and  pngndt 
sic  peices  of  weicht  and  iynes  within  thair  remeidi, 
as  IS  above  sliecifiet.'^  Act  Dom.  Cone.  22d  Dec* 
1 565,  Keith's  Hist  App.  ;p.  1 1 8. 

Fr.  remede,  *'  a  remedy,  redresse— also  that  allay 
which  goldsmithes,  jewellers,  and  money-makers^ 
are  permitted  to  adde  unto  the  allowed  embasement 
of  gold,  or  silver)  Awhere  with  a  silver  piece  of 
eleven  pence  talne,  there  is  a  twelfth  part  of  copper 
allowed  to  be  mingled,  the  t^nedeis  about  two  grains 
over  and  besides  diat  tWeHUi.  This  advantage  they 
have  gotten  upon  allegation^  that  they  cannot  nre« 
tisdy  hit,  or  jusdr  keep,  ibe  seanding  requhed  of 
them  by  die  law ;    Cotgr^ 

Bodi.  Keidi  and  De  Cardonndi  C^umUmatOy  Pref« 
p.  18.)  expl.  remeid  as  simply  denoting  "alloy."  But 
from  Cotgr.  it  is  evident  thatj  although  the  thing 
referred  to  by  this  might  be  called  aUoy,  as  being 
base  metal,  it  did  not  denote  alloy  in  general,  or  that 
pordoti  which  die  laW  allowed,  but  a  determinate 
quantity  in  addition  to  fhe  legal  ratio,  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  securing  the  moneyers  from  loss  in  weigh- 
mg  out  a  bar  o«  silver  into  so  many  small  quanti' 
^tBi  or  radiel^j  for  securing  them  againrt  liabkmsi 
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to  prosecution  in  the  event  of  there  being  found  a 
little  more  alloy  in  the  coin  than  the  law  allowed. 
Hence  it  received  the  name  of  remad,  i.  e.  remedy 
or  reparation*  But  while  thia  privilege  of  mixing 
tnfo  grains  in  the  ounce^  in  addition  to  the  legal  al- 
lowance^ waa  granted,  they  are  required  to  keep 
within  their  renuids,  i.  e.  in  no  instance,  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  to  exceed  these  two  grains. 

This  ordinance  had  been  borrowed  from  the  cus- 
toms of  France.  L.B.  remed-ium,  monetariis  nostris 
remede,  Defectus  in  marcis  auri  vel  argenti,  unde 
inunmi  cuduntur,  statutii  re§(ils  permissus.  Duplex 
est^  unum  Ugae,  ponderis  alterum :  Remedium  Ugae 
estcommixtio  certae  quantitatis  metalli  adulterini 
cum  auro  vel  argento ;  Remedium  vero  ponderis  est 
illius  diminutio.  Utrumque  legitimum  habetur,  si 
legibusprincipis  consentiat;  secus  si  dissentiat;  Du 
Cange.  He  quotes  a  proof  of  this  custom  as  ancient 
as  A.  1139.  I^igo  is  what^'  in  our  old  laws,  is  de- 
nominated Layit,  q.  v.  (also  Lay^  v.)  denoting  allay. 
Du  Cange,  however,  does  not  limit  the  term  in  the 
same  manner  as  Cotgrave,  making  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  fixed  and  the  additionid  quantity  of  base 
metal. 

The  term  recoura  was  used  in  Fr.  in  a  sense  near- 
ly allied ;  L.B.  recurs-^us.  But  we  learn  from  Dii 
Cange,  that  it  differs  from  remede,  as  the  former  re- 
garded only  the  indemnity  granted  to  the  monevers 
for  the  deficiency  found  in  particular  pieces,  if  the 
whole  number  struck  corresponded  in  weight  with 
the  quantity  of  metal  furnished.  Under  the  term 
Recursus,  he  shews  that,  A.  1 848,  two  grains  of  remeid 
were  allowed  in  the  penny,  denominated  DenariaU. 
This,  according  to  the  language  of  Q.  Mary's  Act, 
might  perhaps  be  of  the  weight  of  an  ounce. 
Reheid,  Remeed,  Remeao,  s.  1.  Remedy, 
amelioradon. 

"  The  town's  people  were  passing  sorry  for  be- 
reaving them  of  their  arms  by  such  ah  uncouth 
slight, — but  no  remead,"    Spalding,  i.  230. 

**  When — Charles  I.  came  io  sit  upon  the  throne^ 
they  resolved  upon  application  to  nis  majesty  for 
remeed,"  &c.    Guthry's  Mem.  p.  8. 
2.  Remeid  qfLaw^  a  phrase  equivalent  to  Reme- 
^  qfLaWy  formerly  applicable  to  the  obtain- 
ing of  justice,  particularly  by  appeal  from  an 
inferior  td  a  superior  court,  wl^en  the  sentence 
of  the  former  waa  reckoned  erroneous. 
Befiyra  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  appeals  to  Par- 
liament against  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Sea- 
fioQ  were  termed  '/  Protestations  for  Remeid  i^Lmn^, 
.  '**  The  authority  of  the  most  solemn  sentences  of 
Session  being  thus  cleared,  it  comes  next  to  be  oonr 
sidered  how  far  protestations  for  remAd  eflam)  from 
the  Session  to  the  Parliament  ought  to  be  exuded." 
Stair's  Instit  B.  iv.  Tit  I  sec.  &%. 

It  ia  well  known  that,  in  Charles  the  Second's 
reign,  the  King  and  court  of  Session  violently  op* 
poaed  the  competency  of  auch  appeals  or  protesta* 
tiona ;  and  that  die  advocates,  who  reAiaed  to  dis« 
dbim  the  right  of  protestation,  were  banished  from 
Edinburgh.  Hence,  in  ^*  The  Declaration  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  containing  the 
Claim  of  Right,  aad  the  offer  <rf  the  crown  to  their 
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Mi^esties  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,"  the  fol- 
lowing  language  was  used:  ' 

''  That  it  is  the  right  and  privileg^of  the  subjects 
to  protest  for  Remeid  of  Law  to  the  King  and  Par- 
liament against  sentences  pronounced  by  the  Lords 
of  Session,  providing  the  same  do  not  stop  execu- 
tion of  those  sentences."  Acts  and  Ordinances  of 
the  EsU^es  of  S.  l689,  c.  \S. 

Soon  after  the  Union,  Uie  phrase  ^*  protestation 
for  remeid  of  law"  seems  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  in 
relation  to  appeals.  It  occurs,  however,  in  the  case 
Lyon  against  Kinnaird,  IQth  July  1710,  in  which  it 
is  said  by  one  of  the  parties  :  **  We  appealed  and 
protested,  for  remeid  (j  law,  to  the  British  Parlia* 
ment"  Morrison's  Diet  i.  5S0. 
To  REMJBIF,  r.  a.  or  n.     To  remove.    "  Flyt 

&  rerndfr  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1636,  V.  16. 
REMIGESTER,  ^.    A  smart  stroke,  Buchan ; 

perhapsoriginally  the8amewith£e&gif^^or,q.  v. 
To  RENCHEL,  Renshel,  v.  o.     To  beat,  to 

thwack  with  a  stick ;  as,  "  To  rffuA^/beaata  wt^ 

a  rung,""  when  not  taking  the  right  road,  Tev. 

Germ.  ret»-e»,  3u»G.  fimUi^  tangere;  or  ren  palus, 
and  eoA-ja  conferre,  q.  to  apply  a  stake  ?     Or  can 
it  be  corr.  from  Reisnlf 
RENCHEL,  Renshel,  «.    A  term  used  to  de* 

note  what  is  tall  and  thin ;  as,  ^*  H^s  naething 

hut  a  lang  renchel^  Roxb. 

Teut  ran,  ranch,  rene,  tenuis,  gracilis^  praetenuia 
corpora ;  Isl.  rtngla,  ramus  arboris. 
RENDAL,  be  «.     A  term— equivalent  to  nm- 

ri^.]  AddL,  before  etymon; 

The  same  custom  prevails  in  the  North  of  Ireland, 
and,  according  to  Arthur  Young,  in  Wexford. 

''  There  is  a  custom  here  called  rundale,  which  is 
a  division  of  their  farms  into  spaces  by  biiks^  with- 
out fences,  which  they  take  here  and  there,  exactly 
like  the  conunen  fields  of  £n|^d."     Tour,  i.  1?^. 

Dan.  reen  **  a'balk  or  ridge  between  two  firrrows." 
RENKN JNG,  9.    Pladng according  to  rank  or 

precedency.     Hence  perhaps  ranking  of  cre- 
ditors, S. 

'^  The  samyn  was  remittit  togidder  with  the  renh» 
nintt  and  placeing  of  the  haill  burrowis  withih  this 
realme  to  the  commissionaris  of  the  haill  burrowis." 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  238.  It  occurs  duice 
in  this  act. 

RENSS  GULDIN6,  the  denomination  of  a 

foreign  gold  coin. 

— '^  The  hery  Ingliss  noble  of  paiss  to  be  cryit  to 
xxii  a.— The  Rents  guiding  to  viii  s."  Acts  Ja.  IT. 
A.  1556,  Ed»  1814,  p.  46. 

In  Ed.  1566,  gudling  is  used  for  guiding,  c.  64^ 
fol.  38,  b. 

This  is  called  the  Rhenish  GuUding,  Skene's  Ed ; 
the  same  in  Glendook's. 

Teut  gulden,  aureus  nummus  xx.  stuferorum.; 
Kilian.    Belg.  id.  '*  a  gilder,  a  coin  of  xx  stivers  ^ 
SeweL    Renu,  or  Rhenish  rwrs  tp  the  country  bor- 
dering on  the  Rhine;.    V.  Guolinx. 
RENTAL,  9.    A  kind  of  leaa^,  S.]  Jddi 

The  term  is  now  used  simply  in  the  sense  of  Ieas«« 
holdings  S. 
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2.  The  annual  Value  or  rent,  Dumfr. 

S.  Also  used,  as  in  £.,  to  denote  tlie  amount  of 

the  rents  of  an  estate,  S. 
To  Rentals,  v,  a.     To  let  in  lease. 

''  Incaiss  the  saidis  landislordta  at  ony  t3nne  heir* 
efter  reniale  or  sett  takkis  to  ony  of  the  saidis  dis* 
sobedient  hielandmen  or  bordourmen  in  ony  thair 
landis^  and  omittis  to  tak  sufficient  cautioun  for 
thame,— it  salbe  lessum  to  persew/'  &&  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1587^  Ed.  1^14,  p.  463. 
Rentaller,  s.    One  who  possesses  land  by  kase 

or  renial^  S*. 
ToREPARELU  v.  a.  Torepair^torefit]  Add; 

This  o.  is  idso  used  to  denote  the  reparation^  or 
the  rebuilding  of  houses. 

"  The  awnar  of  the  brintland,  quhahes  biggit  and 
reparrtUii  the  samin^  aall  not  be  aaldin  to  pay  nuur 
of  the  saidis  annuellis  respettiue  than  cumis  to  the  re« 
sidew  thairo^"&c.  Acts  Mary  1555,Ed.  1814»p.490. 

**  l*hal  tharfore  the  said  Robert  sail  content  &  pay 
««-the  proffit  that  the  said  Alex',  mycht  hafe  haa  c^ 
the  said  houss  sene  it  was  castin  dovne,  &  sa  mekle 
ezpenas  as  wil  big  &  reperaU  the  said  houss  again, 
alss  gude  as  it  was  before  it  was  castin  doyne,"  &c. 
Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 480^  p.  72- 
♦  To  REPEAT,  Repete,  v.  a.     To  recover, 

S. ;  a  sense  in  which  the  v.  is  not  used  in  E. 

"  The  manner  how  gudes  taken  away>  may  be 
repealed,"    Acts  Ja.  VI.  Pari.  xi.  c.  100,  Title,  Skene. 

"  Stollen  gudes  may  be  repeied  fra  the  thiefe.** 
lodex,  ibid.  vo.  Thieuee, 

Fr.  repel*er,  "  to  redemand,  aske,  or  call  back ; 
also,  to  return,  recover,  take,  or  fetdi,  back  again  ;'* 
Cotgr.    Lat.  repei-ere,  id. 
Repetition,  «.    Repayment,  restoration* 

"  Every  burgh  shall  have  repetition  of  the  two 
part  of  the  proportion  of  excise,  furnished  by  &em.'' 
Spalding^  ii.  142. 

4  "  It  was  provided  and  agreed  that  the  tocher  thonld 
return, — and  therefore  concludes  repayment  and  re- 
petitiom  of  the  tocher."  Fount  SuppL  Dec  ii.  667. 
To  REPELL,  V.  a.   To  recall ;  hke  obsolete  E. 

rq^eaL    Fr.  rapell^r  id. 

«-''  Nochtwithstanding  quhairof  diuerss  pairteis 
intendia— to  move  questioun  aganis  the  saidis  ten* 
nentis  and  vtheris,  and  to  causs  thame  be  repelUt  to 
repay  the  saidis  mailes  and  deweteis,"  &c  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1585,  Ed.  1814,  p.  879^  880. 
To  RiEPLAlT,  Besplate,  v.  a.    To  try  a  se- 

cond  time. 

'*  Gif  ony  perseae  or  personiB  happynis  to  be  cpn- 
yict  at  the  said  Jus'tice^court  for  quhatsumevir 
crym^  giff  the  said  Lord  James  thinkis  thame  to  be 
replaiiU,  and  the  executioun  thairof  to  be  continewlt, 
[delayed^  for  the  better  executioun  of  justice,  that 
he  contitaew  the  samyn,  and  transport,  and  causs  the 
pef'sbnis  foirsaidis  to  be  transportit  to  the  bujTgh  of 
fedinbiii'gh,  or  sik  uthir  place  he  pleissis,  quhile  our 
Soteranis  mynd  be  knawin  thairindll.'^  Q.  Mary'^i 
InstrucUons  to  L.  James,  156l,  Keith's  Hist  p.  200. 

"  The  quhilk  day  the  saids  lord  and  bally  ies  asWit 
at  Alex'.  Senyr  Serjand  and  Mayr  prindpall  of  ^e 
schir  of  Rane,  gif  he  hade  put  the  summonds  till 
fflcecutiown  that  was  dyrekkyt  to  hyme  apoun  Ab» 
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drow  Elphinstone  of  the  Selbess,  allegit  free-tenand 
of  the  landis  of  Ardlar,  and  gif  the  said  seijand  hada 
maid  summonds  apoune  the  said  Androw  to  this 
court  peremptour  as  to  the  last  court  of  his  process 
resplatii  and  continewit  fra  the  ferd  court,  lik  asthe 
actys,  suramondis,  and*continuationis  maid  ther* 
apone  proportis.'^    Chart  Aberdeen,  Fol.  158. 

This  seems  to  be  q.  *^  pleaded  anew  and  delayed;*' 
as  formed  from  Lat  re  and  h.B.plaii-^are,  placitum, 
seu  pactum,  inire;  Du  Cange.  Fr.  repUdd-er  (or  as 
it  must  have  been  written  in  O.Fr.  reeplmd'er) 
Plaider  une  seconde  fois,  rentrer  en  proc^  Iterum 
lUigare,  litem  renovare;  Diet  Trev. 
To  REPONE,  V.  a.     To  replace.]  Add; 

''  And  reponis,  reintegratis,  &  restoris  the  said 
Johne  till  liis  honour,  heretagis,  landis,  rentis,"  &c. 
Acts  J«.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  299. 

^*  Our  said  vmquhile  souerane  lord  a  lytill  afor 
his  deceiss — relaxit  the  said  Schir  Walter  furth  of 
Ward,  and  ordanit  to  repone  and  restoire  him  to  the 
samin  estate  that  he  Was  in  before  the  said  accusa- 
tioune,"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  414. 
Reponabill,  adj.     Adapted  to  restore  things  to 

a  proper  bearing ;  from  Lat  repon^ere. 

"  Quhen  they  had  socht  on  all  sidis  how  this  mater 
micht  be  dressit,  ane  reponabiU  way  was  found." 
Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p. 
To  REPONE,  r.  a.    To  reply,  Ayrfe. ;  a  foren- 

nc  term,  S.    Lat.  repon-ere,  id. 

— ''  To  make  any  answer  it  were  but  to  maintain 
an  endl^  iangling  with  men  who  would  never  be 
ashamed  to  repone  vnto  vs  one  and  the  same,  a  hun« 
dreth  times,  recocted  crambe."  Forbes's  Defence, 
Ded.  A.  8,  a. 
Repoi«e>  s.    To  mak  a  repone ;  to  give  a  reply, 

Ayrs. 
To  REPORT,  V.  a.    To  obtain,  to  carry  off; 

in  the  sense  of  Fn  remporUer  or  rafpporUetj 

from  which  it  is  probably  formed. 

''  Of  late  the  labourers  attempted  to  manure  far- 
ther within  the  cuntry  than  their  predecessors  were 
accustomed  to  do ;  but  they  reported  small  advan» 
tage  for  their  pains."  Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of 
Sa>tlande. 

To  BEPOUSS,  w.  a.    To  repd,  Ayrs. 

]^r.  repouu^er,  id.,  anciently  repouU^^r^  from  Lat. 
re  ukdpuls-are,  to  beat^  to  drive  back. 
To  REPREIF,  V.  a.     To  disallow,  to  set  aside, 

to  r^ect ;  a  forensic  term. 

— "  That  the  saidis  provost,  chanonis,  &  chape- 
lains,  sail  brouke  &  joyse  the  said  landis  &  malis 
tharof,  ay  &  quhil  the  said  lettre  be  repreifit  6c  de« 
darit  of  na  vide.  And  as  for  the  witnes  contenit  in 
the  lettre  that  is  summond  for  the  falsing  &  repreif* 
tag  of  it,"  &c  Act.  Dom.  Cone  A.  1480,  p.  52.         i 

This  seems  altered  from  Fr.  reprouv^er,  or  Lat  r^ 
prob'ar^  like  preif  for  prove. 
Tb  REPUNG,  Repuone,  v.  n.    To  oppose,  to 

be  repugnant ;  laatrepugti-arey  Fr.  repuffn-^r. 

-^''  Ordaining  na  pairt  of  the  temporall  landis 
to  be  disponit,  1^  in  augm^ntatioun  of  the  rental!, 
and  of  ail  vtheris  afctis  of  annexatioun  and  ratifica* 
tioun  maid  or  to  be  maid  repunging  thairto."  Acta 
Ja.  VI.  1594,  Ed.  1814,  pg  99. 
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Mi-^'Bot  ye  rqm^  to  S.  Paul,  and  to  ttte  practeise 
of  the  vniversal  kirk/'     Nicol  Bume,  F.  76,  b. 
REQUESED,  REQnsaiT,  adf.    Requiate. 

*'  Thay  baith  being  required  according  to  yonr 
doctrine^ 'the  ane  bekig  tane  away^  the  kirk  in  na*- 
wyse  can  consist."     Nicol  Bume,  F.  1 15,  b. 

"  The  vil  thairfore  is  frie,  becaus  quhen  al  thingis 
requesit  to  the  operation  thairof  ar  present,  it  may 
ceis  from,  vdrking  gif  it  pleis  him  quha  sould  per- 
forme  the  vark."  Ibid.  F.  7,  b. 
RESCHIT,  part. pa.  A  term  frequently  occur- 
ring in  the  Collect,  of  Inventories.  V.  Ruschit« 
RESCITATIOUN,  s.     Restoration. 

"  Neuirtheles  being  forfaltit,  at  Strewilingat  the 
last  parliament  haldin  tharein  I  haue  satisfiit  o\ir  so* 
Uerane  lord,  and  obtenit  his  hienes  pardone,  with 
resciiaiioun  to  my  landis,  guidis  and  houssis."  Buik 
Gen.  Kirk,  Aug^  11,  1574. 

This  word  might  seem  to  have  been  formed  from 
re  and  scire,  scit-um  ;  q.  to  ken  again  ;  as  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  used  concerning  a  widow,  of  ken^ 
ning  her  to  her  ierce: 

To  RESEAW,  V.  a.     To  receive,  Aberd.  Reg. 
♦  RESERVE,  s.  The  desi^ation  pven  to  a  tree 
reserved  in  a  koff^  or  cutang  of  an  allotted  por- 
tion of  wood,  Clydes.     V.  Wittee,  s.  2. 
To  RESETT,  v.  a.  1.  To  receive,  harbour,  or 
entertain,  S. 

"  Lykas  alswa  diverse  utheris  thaiir  Majesties  le- 
geis,  in  contrare  thair  duetie,  ceissit  nocht  to  resseii, 
harbrye  and  supply  the  saidis  rebellis  with  meat, 
ludging,  and  uthur  necessaris,  and  to  intercommoun 
with  thame  in  tressonabill  manner,  in  manifest  vili- 
pending of  thair  Hienesses  authoritie  and  lawis  of 
the  ^eahne:"  Sedt.  Counc.  A.  1566.  Keith's  Hist 
App.  p.  132. 

— ''  Certifying  likewise— all  heritors  who  shall 
keep  any  of  the  said  rebels  upon  their  ground,  or  all 
others  who  shall  harbour  or  reset  them,  that  they 
idiall  be  proceeded  against  with  all  the  severity  that 
law  can  aUow."*  Prodamation,  A.  l679»  Wodrow's 
{list.  ii.  App,  p.  54t 

RESET,  Resett,  #.    8,  One  who  affords  har. 
hour.]  Add; 

"  That  circuit  courts  of  iusticiarie  be  established 
— yeirlie  for  tryell  and  pumsching  of  all  theiffis,  sor^ 
neris,  robberis,  and  resdU  thereof/'  Acts  Cha.  L 
Ed.  1814,  p.  501. 

4.  Instead  of  ^*  One  irbo  keeps  an  inn,^  Xead^ 
'^  A  place  of  entertainment  for  money,  an  inn,^ 
For  the  term  is  synon.  with  hoHmariSf  with 
which  it  is  conjoined ;  and  hofitiUaris  here  un- 
doubtedly  signifies,  not  the  innkeepers,  but 
the  inns. 
Q.  The  receiver  of  atolen  good&l  After  Rudd.^ 
Add; 

A  similar  proverb  occurs  in  Su-GL  Haeldren  aer 
ej  hadjtrt  aen  stiaelaren,  "  the  concealer  is  no  better 
toan  the  thie£" 

RESIDENTER,^.  A  dweller,  a  residentiary,  S. 
To  RESILE,  v.a.  To  b^uile,  to  deceive,  Ayr& 
Perhapa  firam  Fr.  resiUr,  aa  simplifying  tfi  r^vake^ 
to  disavow^ 
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To  RESIN6,  V.  a.    To  resign ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

*'  The  said  James— causit  the  fcnrsaidis  pretendit 
---assignais  to  renunce  the  said  pretendit,  fenyett  & 
simulate  assignatioune,  &  resing  the  samin  in  his  hie* 
nes  handis,"&c  Acts  Ja.  V.  1539,  Ed,  1814,  p,  35^ 

RESITIT,  pari.  pa.    Cited  a  second  Ume,  q. 

readied. 

"  Nocht  expremand — ^gif  thai  war  segit  be  him 
or  his  army,  &  resiiii  be  the  saidis  personis,  and  dial 
inobedient  tharintill.**   Acts  Mary  1542,  Ed.  1814^ 
p-  417. 
•  To  RESOLVE,  v.  n.     To  terminate. 

^'  Tbe  king  in  his  great  wisdom— -prevented  the 
same,  by  affording  them  a  treaty,  whidi,  upon  the 
fifth  of  November  1585,  resohed  in  peace.'*   Guth* 
ry*s  Mem.  p.  5. 
«  RESPECT,  s.    Used  in  pi.  to  denote  inte^ 

rest,  emolument,  advantage. 

"  He  now  begins  to  tirr  the  slates  ofl^,  and  carries 
them  doun  to  the  college  for  his  own  respects/' 
iSpalding,  ii.  262. 
RESPECT,  RESPEtK,  RiESPUTT,  s.  A  respite, 

or  prorogation  of  punishment,  or  of  prosecution 

for  crimes  committed  or  imputed. 

-— '^  Ordanis  respecti*  to  be  maid  &  gevin  to  the 
erlis  of  Anguss,  Ergile  and  Levinax,  Glencame, 
lord  Maxwdl,  thar  kyne,  frendis  men,  tenentis  & 
seruandis,  and  vtheris  thar  part  takaris— -for  all  ma- 
nere  of  crymis,  tresoune  in  our  souerane  lordis  per* 
soune  alanerly  except-^The  said  respeHs  to  haue  na^ 
place  fira  thinfurth  bot  for  actiounis  committit  before 
tJie  dait  tharof."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  SO7. 

— '^ Bath  thepartijs  beand personaly present, the 
said  Adam  allegiand  to  be  vnder  respvU  be  a  lettre 
vnder  the  priue  sele  of  our  souerane  lordis  gevin  to 
the  bischop  of  Abberdene— the  lordis  aaditoris-r* 
difierris  the  mater  concemyng  the  said  Adam  to  the 
said  resputt."  Act.  Audit  A.  1474,  p.  41. 

L.B.  respect^us,  respeei-ym,  mora,  dies  dilatus,  pro- 
rogatio  diei,  Gallis  resvU^^Respeyi-nSy  eadem  no* 
tione.-^— Rejpec^«are,  differrei  respechan  seu  moram 
dare.  Du  Cange.  It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  Ca* 
pitularia,  A.  819*  Deinde  detar  ei  spatium  ad  w- 
spectum  ad  septem  noctea. 

RESPOND,  ^    The  return  that  is  made  \fj  a 

precept  ftom  Chance^,  on  an  applicadon  for 

a  seisin. 

'^  Hope— *aeenis  to  insinuate  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  abridged,  because  the  sheriff  mast  be  an- 
swerable for  the  respond  contained  in  these  pre* 
cepts."    Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  iii.  109, 
RESPONDIE,  ^.    Apparently,  the  dupHcate 

of  an  accompt  Perhaps,  the  modem  term  check 

is  synon. 

**  tc>  call  for  payment  and  compt  of  all  respondies 
and  debts  adddbted — ^to  the  publike :— -to  csll  for 
inspection  of  the  registers— of  all  other  cammitteeflrj 
to  the  effect  that  aU  respondies  maybe  exactly  ex« 
tracted  forth  thereof,"  tev  AcU  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814^ 
YJ.  180. 

jEV.  respond-re,  to  match,,  agree  with^ 
Rbspondi^book,  a,    A  check-book. 

«  Xhat  the  9l^krriiH^int^by.th«  Clerk<^egii^ 
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ter-^sball  luiTe  tlie*-4[eeping  of  the  reipondte^boo^s^ 
and  of  all  the  aecompts,*'  &c.     Ibid.  181. 
RESPONSALL,  adj.     Responsible.]  Add/ 

**  They  fill  up  their  letters  with  sic   respcnsal 
mens  names  as  they  tried  out; — both  burgh  and 
land  who  was  respcnsal  were  charged.'*    Spalding^ 
ii.  22S. 
RESPONSIOUNE,  *.     Suretyship. 

"  That  Vmfra  Culquhoune  of  that  ilk— sail  f)^th 
&  releif  Trestraroe  of  Gorty  of  that  Dk,  of  the  souroe 
of  vjv  a  pund^  -of  the  responskmne  of  the  said  Tre»- 
tramys  laodis,  aucht  to  -our  souuerain  lorde>  the 
tyme  the  said  landis  war  in  our.  souuerain  lordis 
handia  in  deftdt  of  entre  of  the  are."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone  A.  1480,  p.  50. 

Fr.  responskm,  id.   L.B.  retponsh,  sponaio^  fide- 
jusaio ;  Gall,  cauiion,    Du  Cange. 
RESPUTT,  8.    Deky  in  regard  to  legal  pro- 

oesa,  respite.    V.  Respect,  Respete. 
BESSAYTH AR,  Ressayttak,  s.  A  receiver, 

Aberd.  R^. 

'*  Ane  on  lauchtfuU  nychtbour  and  ane  commound 
ressayitar"  Ibid. 
To  RESSENTr  v.  a.   To  have  a  deep  sense  of. 

''  It  b  incumbent  to  these  quho  ar  called  to  the 
lowest  places  off  judicatorie  to  resaent  the  weight  off 
that  chargn  and  fitt  thameselvesaccordinglie  for  it." 
AcU  Cha.  I.  E^  1814/V.  866. 

Fr.  se  reuent^r,  to  ieel  tb<Hroughly. 
To  REST,  V.  n.   To  be  indebted  to  one.]  Add ; 

It  is  to  be  observed^  howerer^  that  our  torm  is 
properly  elliptical;  the  full  phrase  being,  to  rest 
awingf  i.  e.  to  remain  owing. 

— -''  We  charge  yow— to  raiss,  uplift  and  inbring 
-»the  tent  penny  of  all  th#  sadis  casualiteis  restand 
awing  to  thaim  of  termisa  bygane/'  &c.    Chartul. 
Aberd.  FoL  140. 
REST,  s.    1.  A  remnant. 

'*  Item,  a  rest  of  blak  satine  contening  zxvii  ellis 
and  a  half.-«Item,  twa  restis  of  graj  dames  conten- 
ing^ zvii  ellis  and  thre  quarters."  Inyentoriesj  A* 
1561,  p.  127. 

Fr.  reste,  residue  remnant,  &c 
S.  In  plur.  remains,  reliques. 

^'  Its  a  town  of  Roman  antiquity,  of  which  there 
are  yet  some  rests  to  be  seen,  as  aqueducts,  &c."  Sir 
A«  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  54.  "  Here  are  some  rests 
of  Roman  antiquity,  as  of  an  amphitheatre,  8cc." 
Ibid.  p.  73. 

The  Fr.  term  is  used  in  pi.  in  a  similar  sense. 
Ftofitez  du  temps,  tandis  vous  avez  encore  quelques 
Testes  de  jeunesse  &  de  beauty.    St  Evrem.  Diet 
Trev. 
REST,  s.   An  arrest ;'  Aberd.  Re^.    V.  Reist. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  in  this  sense  that  we  should 
understand  the  phrase,  ''  Brakia  the  rest  of  the 
knok,'*  ibid. 
RESTORANS,  RssTonAKCB,  s.    Restoration. 

— ^^  That  lettrez  be  writtin  to  distrenye  thaim, 
thair  landis  8c  gudis,  for  the  restarans  of  the  samyn.^ 
Act  Audit  A.  1471,  p.  18. 

^  My  said  lord  govemour  deliuerit  to  thaim  the 
aeeptoor  &  batoune  in  parliament  in  signe  &  takin  of 
thur  tnfonwcc''  Acts  Mair  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  417^ 


To  RETEIR,  v.  n.    To  retire. 

— *'  Quhome  the  estaitis  of  parliament  ordanit  to 
reteir  to  thair  lugeingis,  thare  to  remane  quhill  the 
mome  at  aucht  houris,  and  than  to  compeir  befoir 
the  kiugis  maiestie  and  lordis  of  articlis,  to  ansuer 
to  the  said  summondis."  Actsr  Ja.  VI.  1584,  £d. 
1814,  p.  888. 
RETRETT,  part.  pa.  Retracted,  repealed,  re* 

versed. 

^*  The  lordis  abone  writtin— -tuk  the  mater  one 
thaim,  nochtwithstanding  that  the  said  James  wes 
nocht  callit  to  here  the  said  act  retrett,"  Act  Dom, 
Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  194. 
RETROTRACTION,  s.   The  act  of  drawing 

back. 

*'  A  retrotractwm  of  the  real  right  to  the  inhibitioh 
and  fiction,  supposing  them  both  of  one  date,  is  a 
notion  that  Purely  no  lawyer  can  be  guilty  of." 
Fount  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  79* 
REV  AY, «.]  Dele  Riot,  synon.  deray;  and  Stib^ 

stitute  Festivity. 

For  etymon  JRra^l— 'O.Fr.  reviaux,  fetes,  diver* 
tissements;  Roquefort 
REUAR,  *.     River. 

''  That  quhamsumeuer  schuit— Dow,  Herron,  or 
fonle  of  the  reuar  within  this  realme,  sail  foirfault 
and  tyne  thair  haill  mouabill  gudis/'  &c  Acts  Ja. 
VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  26;  i.  e.  water-fowl.  Riuer, 
Ed.  1566. 
REVEL,  s.    A  severe  blow ;  often  applied  to  a 

back  stroke,  Ang.,  Loth. 

Fr.  reveiU^er,  to  rouse,  to  awake ;  q.  a  stroke  that 
rouses  one  from  lethargy  ? 
♦REVERENCE,  s.     Powef,  S.]  Add; 

''  By  the  law  of  England,  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong.— But  to  put  wrong  out  of  his  reverence,  they 
do  not  allow  him  a  power  either  to  judge  alone,  or 
to  execute  the  law  idone,'*^  &c.  Fount.  J>ec.  Suppl. 
iii.  128. 

In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  said  of  One  in  whom 
another  has  no  trust,  "  1  wadna  put  my  sell  sae 
muckle  in  his  reverence/*  SL 

REVERS. 

After^— ^But  at  rovers  E.  signifies, — R.  But  at  ro^ 
vers  £.  is  expl.  by  Dr.  Johns. ''  without  any  parti- 
cular aim."  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
phrase  would  knean,  at  random,  as  opposed  to  shoot- 
ing at  a  mark.  But  to  shoot  at  ropers,  does  not  sig* 
nify,  to  shoot  witiiout  taking  aim,  but  to  shoot  at  a 
distant  object,  in  which  case  allowance  is  made  for 
the  elliptical  motion  of  the  asrrow;  as-  opposed,  to 
htttt^-skoatrng,  in  which,  fWwa  the  diortness  of  the 
distance^  the  arrow  flies  horicontatty* 

REVERSER,  s.  A  forensic  tens,  denoting  a* 
proprietor,  who  haa  ^ven  his  lands  in  wadset^ 
out  retiuns  a  riffht  to  redeem  them„  on  repay-, 
ment  of  the  wraset^price,  S.    V.  next  wonl. 

Reyersiok,  «.  The  right  (^  redeeming  property 

under  wadset,  S. 

''  The  debtor  who  receives  the  money,  and  granta 
the  wadset,  is  called  the  reverser,  because  he  is  en- 
titled  to  the  right  of  reversion.'*  Erak.  InsC  B.  ii« 
T.  8,  f  8. 
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REVESTRIE,  Reubstkie^  b.    The  vestry  of 
a  church. 

^*  The  kirk  of  Borthuik  being  ruinous,  and  that 
part  thairof  callit  the  Revestrie  being  decayit^— the 
Ministers  of  the  Exercise  of  Dalkeith — fand  the  best 
meape  for  reparing  of  the  said  kirk  and  vphaldmg 
of  the  said  Reuesirie,  to  be  the  dispositiouti  of  the 
same  Reuestrie  to  sum  gentleman  of  the  said  parochin 
for  ane  buriall."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 6 1 2,  Cd.  1 8 1 4,  p.  4^0. 
Fr.  revesliaire,  id.  L.B.  revestiar^ium  et  vesiiar^ium 
idem  sonant;  Du  Cange. 

REVIL,  s.  The  point  of  a  spurj  S. ;  rowely  E. ; 
rouelle^  Fr. 

I^-gae  my  Pegasus  the  spur, 
He  fand  the  revU. 

A.  ScotCs  Poems,  1811,  p.  114. 
REVILL-RAILL,  adv.  Apparently,  in  a  con* 
fused  wa,y.  * 

I  allege  non  vthir  auctorlt^, 
In  this  sentence  maid  on  revill  ratlli 
Quhich  semys  most  to  be  a  wyfis  tdJ. 

CoUtelbie  Smo,  v.  904. 
This  is  probably  the  same  with  Red-'RaU,     But 
see  Raiyei,,  s. 

To  REVINCE,  V.  a.  To  restore,  to  give  back 
what  has  formerly  been  taken  away ;  an  old 
forensic  term. 

**  Our  said  souerane  lord^-^eclaris  and  ordinis 
the  saidis  personis  and  euery  ane  of  thame  to  be 
consolida^  and  revincU,  likeas  his  hienes  consolidatis 
and  revincis  thame  to  the  saidis  beneficis  respecliue 
furth  of  the  quhilkis  the  samyn  wer  disponit  &  ge- 
vin."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  355. 

L.B.  remnc^ere,  rem  ablatam>  vel  de  qua  litigi^im 
est,  sibi  asserere,  repetere,  recuperare,  Gail,  reven- 
diquer.  It  is  somewhat  varied  in  signification,  as 
used  ih  the  act  quoted  above^ 
To  REUNDE,  Roond,  v.  n.  «  To  grind ;  to 
produce  a*  disagreeable  noise  as  by  grinding,^ 
6L  Sibb.  \  Roxb. 

This  must  be  the  same  word  that  is  pron.  RrniU, 
Berwicks.,  q.  v. 

As  far  as  I  can  learn,  Reunde  does  not  properly 
signify  to  grind,  but  is  used  to  express  the  monoto- 
nous sound  produced  by  grinding,  or  any  noise  of 
a  simihu*  kind. 
REUOLF,  V.  a.     To  examine,  to  inspect 

"  To  reuolf  8c  seik  the  buikis  gif  it  be  contenit 
tharin.'*  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  21. 
REVURE,  RETooaE,a4^\  1.  Thoughtful;  dark 

and  gloomy,  Ayrs. ;  aa,  ^'  a  revure  look.^ 
S.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  look  of  scorn 
or  contempt,  even  when  the  features  preserve 
the  appearance  of  placidity,  ibid. 
O.Fr.  mveur,  reveur,  a  dreamer ;  q.  in  a  reverie. 
RE WAYL^D,  part.  pa.    Apparently  for  ravel- 
kd ;  q»  as  useless  as  a  ravelled  hesp. 
To  her  came  a  retvayfd  draggle, 
Wha  had  bury'd  wives  anew> 
Ask'd  her  in  a  manner  legal. 
Gin  she  wadna*  buckle  too. 

Trainee  Pi)eHcal  Reteriet,  p.  64. 
BEWELYNYS,— RuLLidNS,  *.  jp/.  Shoes  made 
of  undressed  hides.]  Add; 
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The  RwiUnge,  worn  in  Orkney,  are  made  not  only 
of  cow-hides,  but  of  seal-skins,  untanned  and  un« 
dressed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  ancient  Gothtf  wore 
shoes  of  thip  kind.  Apollinaris  Sidonius,  describing 
their  dress,  expresses  himself  thus  t  "  They  are  shod 
with  high  shoes  made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to 
their  ancles."  V.  Ane.  Univ.  Hist  xix.  fi66.  He 
undoubtedly  means,  that  their  shoes  were  made  of 
leather  with  the  hair  on  it ;  unless  we  shall  suppose 
that  he  had  only  seen  the  shoes  on  their  feet,  and 
concluded  from  their  appearance  that  they  were  ac* 
tually  made  of  hair. 

To  REWL,  V.  n.    To  be  entangled,  Teviold. ; 
the  same  with  Ravel.  - 
**  RaveUyt,  ReuUt,  entangled ;"  01.  Sibb. 

REWLL  RYCHT,  adv.    Exactly  square;  q. 

according  to  nde. 

— ''  A  croce  ime  bar,  passing  ovir  fra  the  aAe  syd 
to  the  wther,-^»sall  gang  ret»U  ryck$  with  the  edge  of 
the  firlot,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  III.  522.  V.  Paica  mka- 

SURE. 

To  REWM,  v.  n.     To  roar.]  Add; 

O.Fr.  rummer,  rugir. 
RH  AIM,  Rhame,  a.  1.  A  common-place  speech, 

Ettr.  For. 

This  may  be  the  same  with  Ramey  «.,  as  allied  to 
Isl.  reim^r  sonorus,  hreim-a  resonare,  A.S.  krem-an 
clamare.  It  may,  however,  be  merely  a  corr.  of  £. 
rhyme,  as  proverbs  were  anciently  expressed  in  a  sort 
of  rhythm.  V.  Mr.  Todd's  valuable  note,  vo.  Rhyme, 
£.  Diet. 
2.  A  rhapsody,  S.A. 

''The  poet  can  bring  ottt  nftethitig  but  rhaime9  o' 
high-flown  nonsense."     Ferils  of  Man,  i.  244. 
To  Rhame  o^er^  v.  a,    1.  To  run  over  or  repeat 

any  thing  in  a  rapid  and  unmeaning  way,  to 

repeat  as  if  by  rote,  S. 

"  I  heard  Will  crying  on  the  Virgin  Mary  to  pre- 
serve him,  and  rhaming  o'er  the  names  o'  a'  tne  saints 
he  had  ever  heard  of."    Ibid.  ii.  262. 

**  She'll  rhame  (fer  bladds  o'  scripture  to  them,  an' 
they'll  soon  get  aboota  this  bit  dwam."    Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  ii.  76. 
2«  It  often  signifies  to  reiterate,  9. 

RHEEMOUS,  #.     Apj)arently,  clamoUr,  Ayrs. 

— **  Ye're  haudin'  up  your  Vile  dinnous  goravich 
i'  the  wuds  here,  it  the  vera  craws  <^anna  get  sleeps 
in'  for  your  rheemoui  an'  rantin',  ye  wyl'  warloc-like 
pack  o'  Sathan's  clanjamfry."   Saint  Patrick,  ii.  357. 

Isl.  hreim-a  resonare,  A.S.  hream-^n,  Su.G.  raam^a, 
clamare.     V.  Ramb,  0.  and  s. 
RHEUMATIZE)  a.    Rheumatism,  S. 

"  I  did  feel  a  i^heumatize  in  my  backspaiild  yet* 
treen."     The  Pirate,  i.  178. 

RHIND  MART,  a  whole  carcase  finora  the 

herd.]  Add; 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  same  term>  which  occurs 
in  our  Chartularies,  contracted. 

•—Una  cum  Rynmart  Wedyr  ei  t^aponibuSj  aliisque 
oneribus  et  omnibusetsingulidhtasbandommdetsata 
terra  debitis>  &c.  ChartuLAberbroth.FoL89;Mae- 
fari.  p.  297 ;  also  twice  in  p.  299 ;  in  one  instdics 
with  the  variatioh  of  Wethyr.   tiere  the  n  is  marked 
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above.    In  soOie  places  it  is  written  Rtfnmari  as  in 
FoL  131. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  distinction,  apparent 
in  the  Germ,  phrase,  is  evidently  retained  here. 
R^mart  a  mart  from  the  herd ;  nedyr,  a  wedder 
or  mart  from  the  flock. 
Add  to. etymon; 

Alem.  rindrines,  in  the  genitive,  is  rendered  camis 
bubulcae ;  in  the  genit.  pi.  rindiro  ;  Zweigajochi  rit^ 
diro,  bigam  boom,  a  yoke  of  oxen ;  Schilter. 
BHY NE,  s.     «  Hoar-frost ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

All  U)e  other  dialects,  as  far  as  I  can  observe,  have 
m  as  the  antepenult.  The  term  appears  in  its  most 
original  fonn  in  C.6.  rhew.  Arm.  rew,  id.  GaeL  reo 
frost;  as  formed  from,  or  giving  birth  to,  C.B.  rhetv^i. 
Armor,  rhew-a,  GaeL  reoth^am,  to  freeze. 
RIAL,  Ryall,  Rbal«  «.  1.  The  name  given 
to  a  gold  coin  anciently  current  in  S. 

''  The  ryail  o£  France  sail  haue  cours  for  vi  a. 
viiid."    AcU  Ja.  I.  A.  1551,  c.  34,  Ed.  1566. 

"  Ipem  in  riaUs  of  France  fytly  &  four."  Inven« 
tories,  p.  1. 

This  word  is  also  written  reoL 

"  Realt  and  Sovereigns  were  so  called  from  the 
picture  of  the  king,  or  from  other  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty."    Ruddiman's  Jntrod.  p.  1352. 

The  term  rio/ corresponds  with  L.B.  regalit.  This, 
however,  appears  as  an  ellipsis.  For  Du  Cange  in- 
forms us,  that,  under  Philip  VI.  of  France,  the  Flo" 
reni  Regales  Aura  (Florins  Royauac  d'or)  were  on* 
dered  to  have  currency  for  26  sols  of  Paris.  These 
Floreni  Regales,  he  says,  are  "  the  same  that  were 
afterwards  'denominated  merely  Regale$r  or  Rials, 
Vo.  Monela,  col.  914.  Under  Philip  IV.  A.  1205, 
they  had  been  designed  Grossi  Regales  aurt,  or 
«  Royal  Gr<?ats  of  gold.*'  Ibid,  col  911.  They  had 
rials  of  different  descriptions ;  Regales  parm  puri  et 
examinati,  or  *'  small  royals  of  fine  gold,"  A.  1305; 
Regales  duri,  double  the  weight  of  the  small  rials, 
but  containing  more  allay»  A.  1310;  Regales  dupUces 
auri  puri,  A.  1325,  which  were  also  denominated 
Denarii  auri  puri,  or  "  Pennies  of-fine  gold." 
S.  The  term  Rt/aU  was  also  applied  to  some  silver 

coins  of  S.,  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  the 

prince.     V.  Mary  RyaU^  James  RyaU* 
BiALT£,  Ryaltis,  R^altey^  Royalty,  s. 

Territory  immediately  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

tbe  kin^;  as  distinguished  from  that  to  which 

the  privileges  of  a  regality  were  annexed. 

'' Ande  gif  he  happynis  to  fie  in  the  regaliteoute 
of  the  riaUe^  the  schiref  sal  certify  the  lord  of  the  re- 

§alite,  or  bis  Stewart  or  balye,  the  quhilk  sal  persew. 
lie  trespassour  in  lik  maner  as  the  schiref  sal  as  is 
befbrsaid."  Pari  Ja.  I.  A.  1432.  Acts  fid.  1814,  p, 
21.     RyaUiey  Ed.  1566,  fol.  13,  b,  c.  lOa 

In  this  act  the  term  rialle  is  used  as  equivalent  to 
sehirrefdomep  the  latter  denoting  that  territory  in 
which  the  king  was  viewed  a^  presiding  by  his  de* 
puty. 

''  And  this  act  to  be  executte  and  fulfiUyt  be  the 
ofiisaris  of  the  lordis  of  regalyteys  vyth  in  the  realme, . 
vyth  help  and  su{yle.of  the  lordis  of  the  rtaltf^sgeyS 
neyd  be."     Ibid.  A.  .1438,  p.  32«  c*  2. 

'^  Royal  palaces,  though  IqcfUy  situated  in  boroughs 
^regidity,  were  adjudged  to  be  no  part  of  the  rega« 


lity,  but  of  the  rwfoUy,  because  they  belonged  ndt 
to  the  lord' of  the.  regality,  but  to  the  king.-«<-Lands 
subject  to  the  sheriff's  jurisdiction  are  said  to  be  of 
the  royalty,  because  sheriff-courts  are  in  the  most  pro> 
per  sense  king's  courts,  established  by  him  for  the 
regular  and  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in 
every  county  >  in  opposition  to  lands  subject  to  the 
special  and  extraordinary  jurisdicti<Hi  of  regality.'' 
Ersk.  Inst  B.  i.  t.  4,  $  7- 
RIAUVE,  8,    A  row  or  file,  Moray.     V.  the 

letter  V. 
To  RIB,  V.  a.    To  rib  land,^  Add  to  definition ; 

— by  leaving  a  furrow  alternately  unploughed. 

"  If  it  Qhe  land]  is  clean,  the  very  old  Scots  prac- 
tice of  rihing  ^r.  rd)bing'j,  is  now  beginning  to  be  re^    » 
vived ;  that  is,  the  furrow  raised  by  the  plough  is 
turned  over  upon  an  equal  superficies  of  land  left 
firm."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  137* 
Rib-ploughing,  s.     A  kind  of  half  ploughing 

Eerformed  by  throwing  the  earth  turned  over 
y  the  plough  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  sur- 
face which  remains  undisturbed,  S.B. 
"  They  Q/flMgA*]  are  broke  Qr.  broken]  up  jrom 
grass,  by  what  is  called  a  rilh-ploughing,  about  mid- 
summer, one  part  of  the  sward  being  turned  by  the 
plough  upon  the  surface  of  an  equal  portion  of  that 
which  is  not  raised,  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the 
furrow."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  23S. 

RIBBAND  (St.  Johnstone's),  s.  A  halter.]  ^di; 

The  phrase,  St.  Johnston's  Tippet  is  used  in  the 
same  sense,  S. 

''  I  doubt  I'll  hae  to  tak  the  hills  wi'  the  wild 
whigs,  as  they  ca'  them,  and  then  it  will  be  my  lot 
to  be  shot  down  like  a  mawkin  at  some  dyke-side, 
or  to  be  seht  to  heaven  wi'  a  Saint  Johnstone's  Tippet 
about  my  hause."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  158. 
RIBE,  Rybe,  9.  •  1.  A  cole  wort  that  grows  tall 

with  ^ttle  or  no  leaf.     Cabbages,  that  do  not 

stock  properly,  are  also  called  ribes^  Roxf). 
S.  A  lean  person  or  animal ;  *^  thin  as  a  rib^^ 

Dumfr.    Hence, 
RiBEE,  ac^,     1.  Tall  with  little  foliage,  ibid. 

Dan.  rt66-e,  to  strip  feathers,  Wolff;  q.  stripped 
of  leaves  like  a  bird  that  is  plucked. 
2.  Lank,  or  tall  and  thin ;  applied  to  animals, 

Peebles ;  ReUne^  Ettr.  For.,  like  Gr.  ••. 

As  used  in  this  sense,  it  might  apparently  claim  af* 
finity  withIsLrt(^,a  meagre  sheep:  Ovis  macilenta» 
eminentibus  costis.  This  might  seem  to  be  from  the 
ribs  appearing.     But  rifis  the  Isl.  word  fot  a  rib. 

It  may,  however,  be  allied  to  CB.  rhib,  what  is 
thinly  laid  in  a  row  or  ftreak,  rAtft-tOfP,  to  place  in  a 
scanty  row. 

RIBUS,  «.    A  muncal  instrument.]  Add^ 

Frauncee  gives  Rybbybey  but  without  explanation; 
Pronipt  Parv.  This  seems  originally  a  C.B.  winrd. 
Rhibi,  a  reed  pipe,  a  hantboy. 

RIBS  of  a  chimfey^  the  bars  of  a  grate,  S.  Hence,- 

io  Red  ffie  RibSj  to  poke  the  fire,  S. 
To  RICE  ihe  Waier.    V.  Under  Rise,  Rys,  s. 
RICHIE^  «.  Tbeabbrev.of  J7{cAard   '*Rkkie 

Bell  r  Acta,  iii.  89ff.  AUo  written  RUihe,  ibid. 
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RIGHT  FITRTHE,  adi^.   Immediately,  fortb- 

with. 

— ^'  For  the  gude  and  the  quiete  of  the  land  oure 
-forsatd  sonereyiie  lord  wUl-f-gerr  deliuer  th6  castel 
of  Kildnimmy  to  the  said  lotdotEtskjVLerichtfuriks 
in  all  gadely  haste  aa  the  kingis  caatell  to  be  kepit 
by  the  said  lord — ^to  the  kingis  bebvfe.'*  ParL  Ja* 
IK  A.  1440,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  55. 

From  A.S.  rihte  jam,  and  forth  inde,  e^dnde. 
RYCHTSWA,  adv.  In  the  same  manner.]  Jddi 

"  Argyle  most  cruelly  and  inhumanely  enters  the 
house  of  Airly  and  beats  the  same  to  the  ground,  and 
Hghi  wa  he  does  to  Furtour.'*    Spalding,  i.  228. 

''  Right  sua  he  took  In  the  place  of  Pitcaple,  and 
fortified  the  samen."     Ibid.  ii.  297- 
RIGHT  WYS,  Eychtuis,  Rychtous,  adj,    1. 

Righteous.  * 

And  be  sayd,  "  Yhit  I  trowc 

Owt  of  thir  ille  paynys  frely 

To  be  dely weryd  be  mercy 

Of  my  rychtwys  <;reatour. 

Be  prayer  of  the  Madyn  pure. 

That  is  my  helpe  and  my  succoure.'* 

Wyniofvn,  y\.  13,  27« 
2.  Rightful,  possessing  legal  right 

*^  That  the  samyne  na  way  preiuge  ws  and  the 
tychiuU  blude  foirsade  anent  the  successioune  and 
tkill  that  euery  ane  of  ws  may  hatte  to  the  sade 
croon,"  &c.     Acts  Mary  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  507* 

— "  War  that  land  fra  it  that  Forbes  clemys, — ^the 
lave  war  nocht  a  davach  and  a  half;  quharfore  his 
demeis  is  nocht  like  to  be  richtmse:'  Chart  Aberd. 

Pol.  46.  ,     ,. 

8.  Used  as  denoting  what  is  legiUfnate ;  fymm^ 
bam^  as  opposed  to  bastardy* 
And  ye  ar  her  cUmmyn  on  aU  gud  blud, 
Als  rychiftis  born,  &c« 

WuUace,  vii.  S^5s  MS.  V.  Gun,  adj.  sense  S. 
4.  True,  real,  not  nominal.     •*  Of  Xhe^rycktoua 

tynd  of  Abirdyner  B^g-  Aberd*  XV.  619. 
RycHtwYSNEss,  s.    Righteousness. 
Hys  lyf  wes  fowrme  of  all  mekness, 
Merowr  he  wes  of  tychlmfness. 

WwOoHfHy  Vii.  6,  2a 

RICEAM,  #*    A  smart  8ttx)ke,  Buchan ;  a  va-^ 

riety  of  Reekim,q»  v. 
RICKET Y-DlCKETY,  $.    «  A  toy  made  for 

children  C"  Gall.  Encyd. 
RICSXE,  Ric^iLL,  *.    1*  A  heap.]  Add; 
^.  Peats  or  turfs  put  up  in  heaps  or  small  stacks, 
.  to  prepare  them  for  bdng  winter  proviinon,  are 

ealfed  ridcles^  Roxb* 
8.  A  low  stone  fence,  built  before  a  drab,  Aberd. 
To  Rictts,  v.a.    1.  To  put  into  a  heap.]  Add; 
8.  To  put  into  the  form  rf  a  stack ;  as,  ••  When 

are  ye  gaun  to  tickle  your  peats  ?^  Rokb, 
8.  To  pile  up  in  a  looee  manner,  S. 
Ricus-DiitK,  s.    A  wall  built,  firmly  at  the  boU 

torn,  but  having  the  top  <mly  the  thickness  of 

the  sbgle  stones,  looeely  piled  the  one  above 

the  other,  S.B« 

'« The  double  stone  walls^  without  llme>  are  il<lt 
near  so  effectual  a  fence  against  Aheep  as  th6  single 
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«tone  WaUs>  provincially  called  Galloway  or  silati  of 
fickle  dyket.  The  larger  stones  are  laid  in  the  foun^ 
dation;  and  in  every  opening  between  the  top  of 
these,  the  next  stones  in  respect  of  siae  are  Iwdloo^ 
gitudinally  across  the  wall,  and  so  carefully,  thai 
they  neither  lean  to  one  side  nor  another;  and  so  on, 
till  the  fence  be  of  that  height  whidi  is  requhred." 
Agr.  SurV.  Inyeifn.  p  114. 

— — '  Which  way  went  he?* 
— '  By  the  slap  o^  tlie  rickle  dyke,  by  the  broken  yate^ 
Then  hy  the  lang  broom  bush.'-*- 

Donald  and  Flora,  p«  96. 
RiCKLEE,  e.    One  who  piles  up  loosely,  S.  *^  A 

bad  stone-builder  is  ealled  a  ridderi^  Gall. 

EncycL 
RICKMASTER,  e. 

"  Now  the  committee  of  estatis  had  g^ven  ordeif 
to  furnish  out  through  all  Sootiahd  a  number  of  re^ 
giiiients  of  rickmasters,  consisting  of  100  horse  to  ilk 
regiment,  and  he  who  could  spend  50  chalders  of 
victual  or  free  rent  of  money,  to  fimiiah  out  one  rick-* 
tnaetef  with,  sword,  pistol,  carabine,  of  lanOe>  and  an 
horse  worth  80  p<Mmd.-*MBoth  Aberdeens  were  also 
valued  and  ordained  to  furnish  out«-the  furniture 
of  six  rickmadersJ*.     Spalding,  L  2^0. 

This  must  have  been  a  eorr.  of  BU^Master,  q.  v. 

RID,  t.     Advice,  counseli  apparently  red  had 

been  originally  written,  as  both  the  sense  and 

rhyme  require* 
Me  -think  it  resadUn,  be  the  f  ude,  that  I  do  thy  rid, 
In  cais  I  cum  to  the  court  and  knaw  but  the  ane  ; 
Is  nane  sa  gude  a^  drink  ahd  ^ang  to  our  bed.-^ 

RauF  CoUyear,  B.  L  b« 
RIDDEN  MEAL,  a  phrase  which  is  frequency 

met  with  in  old  valuations  and  similar  deeds  in 

Ayrs.     It  occurs  in  an  old  ballad. 
Tour  niother's  qpence  it  pl&ised  me  i 
Bi4  its  moichness  hurts  me  sairly : 
Therefore  111  pay  a  ridden  meal, 
—Although  I  dine  but  sparely. 

ISidden  Meal  is  now  explained,  in  Ayrs-j  as  de» 
noting  *'  the  money  paid  to  ah  incoming  iedant  for 
getting  the  liberty  a£  the  farm  from  Martinmas  to 
Whitsunday/'  It  is  also  said>  that  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  "  it  Was  a  law,  that  the  outoolng  ten^ 
ant  should  leave  a  crop  on  the  land  fcx  me  benefit 
^  the  tenant  who  succeeded  him ;  and  that  the  con- 
sideration given  for  this  mras  called  Bidden  meaL^ 
V.  RinniN. 
RIDDIN,  paH.  pa.    Cleared  oflT,  driteu  away^ 

carried  off. 

"  Ordanis  that  thai  haue  lettres  to  stimmond  thar 
Witnes  tuiching  the  airale  &  quantite  of  the  said  teyn* 
dis  h  froitis,  £  how  thai  wer  riddin,  &  quha  intro^ 
mett  tharwith.''  Act  Oom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p  117. 

^*  Ordanis  thaim  to  hane  lettfex  to  summond  tliai^ 
witnes  to  pret  that  the  said  persones  intromett  with 
the  said  t^mdis  as  i^  cdhtenif  in  the  sammondis,  mad 
the  avale&  quantite  thatofaa  thai  wer  iid(£ii.'*  Ibidi 

''And  al^  becanss  it  wes  gTanttt  be  the  said  Priori 
that  he  haid  nocht  riddin  tJhe  said  plads  Sc  teyndia 
to  ony  gietare  avale  in  ony  tph^  tngane  than  thai 
wer  assignit  to  the  juud  lord  Dnmnnond ;  and  ibar* 
toatt  gif  it  pless  die  said  Prior  &  eonvent  to  fid  th^ 
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said  teyndis  intymetocuni,  that  the  said  Johne  lord 
Drummond  sail  be  vertu  of  his  office  mak  thaim  be 
obeit  &  pait  of  the  superexcrescence  that  thai  salbe 
riddin  to  mare  than  the  four  chalder  of  mele  that  is 
assignit  to  him  in  his  fee."     Ibid.  A.  1492>  p.  ^65. 

£.  rid  signifies  "  to  drive  away ;  to  remove  by 
yioLeoce ;"  Johns.  He  quotes  the  following  example 
from  Shakespear : 
Ah  deathsman!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  man. 

A.S.  hredd-any  to  rid ;  rapere,  eripere. 

Perhaps  ridden  meal  denoted  that  made  from  the 
grain  which  had  been  driven  away  when  thrown  aside 
for  tithes ;  or  rather,  meal  made  of  tithe-ooms. 

As  viewed  in  its  modem  use,  it  might  seem  to  have 
been  denominated  from  its  being  an  equivalent  to  the 
outgoing  tenant  for  ridding  the  land  of  his  plewting 
before  Whitsunday;  perhaps  q.  ridding^mail,  or  rent 
for  ridding  the  farm. 

RIDDLE.  The  Riddle  (or  Sieve)  and  the  Shears, 

a  mode  of  divination,  or  trial  by  ordeal,  for  the 

discovery  of  theft. 

The  riddle  is  set  on  its  side,  the  points  of  a  pair 
of  large  scissars  being  so  fixed  in  it,  (separate  from 
each  other,)  that  the  riddle  may  be  suspended  by  the 
hold  taken  of  it  by  the  scissars.  One  handle  of  the 
scissars  is  placed  on  the  finger  of  one  person,  and  the 
xither  on  that,  of  another.  Some  words,  to  the  same 
purpose  with  the  following,  are  repeated ;  By  SU  Paul 
and  SL  Peter,  did  A.  B.  Heal  my  ^m  t  or  whatever 
is  loat.  If  the  person  mentitmed  be  innocent,  the 
riddle  remains  motionless ;  if  guilty,  it  immediately 
turns  round.     Fife ;  £.  Loth. 

Thifl^  among  the  other  superstitious  cusfoms  ccmi- 
mon  on  Hallomeen,  is  also  used  as  a  mode  of  divina- 
tion in  regard  to  marriage.  When  two  persons  are 
eeeaed^  or  named  in  relation  to  the  connubial  tie,  if 
the  riddle  turns  round,  it  ia  eonduded  that  they  are 
to  be  united  in  this  bond.  Sometimes  a  good  deal 
of  art  ia  practised  m  this  ceremony. 

This  mode  of  divination  has  been  well  known  in 
France.  Hence  Rabelais  says ;  Par  Cooscinomantie 
iadis  tant  religieusement  olMcruee  entre  les  ceremo- 
nies des  Remains^  Ayons  vn  crible  et  de  forcettes,  tu 
verra  diables.  lib.  iii.  c.  25.  ''Let  us  have  a  sieve  and 
shiers,  and  thou  shalt  see  devils."  Urquhart's  TransL 

Cotgr.  expL  contcinomantie,  ''divination  by  a  si  ve> 
and  a  paire  of  sheers."  But  both  he  and  Rabelais 
use  an  erroneous  orthography.  The  original  term  is 
H49%if«^mmi  **  divination  by  a  sieve,"  from  n^wmuii 
cribrunu 

According  to  Wierus,  the  ceremony  is  performed 
by  means  of  a  sieve  placed  on  a  pair  of  tongs,  which 
are  held  and  lifted  up  only  by  two  fingers.  Only  six 
words  must  be  used  in  the  adjuration ;  but  these  must 
be  very  powerful,  if  their  virtue  be  in  proportion  to 
their  obscurity;  Dies,  nues,jeschet,  benedcefei,donuina, 
emiemans.  The  names  of  the  suspected  persons  being 
mentioned.  If  thesieve  trembles,  or  nods,  or  is  whirled 
round  at  the  mention  of  any  name,  he  is  pronounced 
guilty.  The  author  observes,  that  the  person  who 
holds  the  sieve  on  the  tongs  has  it  in  his  power  to 
move  the  sieve  at  his  pleasure.  De  Magis  Infami- 
bus,.c.  12,  p.  134k 

Delritts  gives  substantially  the  same  account;  Dis* 
quis.  Magic.  Lib.  iv.  c.  S,  p.  172^  17S« 
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This  custom  must  have  been  very  ancient  Theo- 
critus speaks  of  it  as  quite  common  in  his  time,  par« 
ticularly  as  a  mode  of  divination  in  regard  to  the 
success  of  love. 

To  Agrio  too  I  made  the  same  demand, 
A  cunning  woman  she,  I  crost  her  hand ; 
She  tum'd  the  sieve  and  sheers^  and  told  me  true. 
That  I  should  love,  but  not  be  lov'd  by  you. 

Idi^ll  3.  Creech's  TransL 
Lucian  also  speaks  of  divining  by  a  sieve,  (jfenufu 
ftmfTtvifAtff)  as  a  common  practice  in  his  time.  Pseu- 
domantis.  Op.  i.  753.  Pollux  is  referred  to  by  Del- 
rius,  he.  cit.f  as  giving  a  similar  testimony. 
To  RIDE  THE  BEETLE,  to  walk  while  others 
ride.  Gall. 

"  Those  who  are  on  foot,  or  shanks  naigie,  with  a 
party  on  horseback,  are  said  to  be  riding  the  beetle.. 
"  War  ye  at  the  fair,  saw  ye  mony  peopl^^ 
Saw  ye  our  gudeman  riding  on  the  beetle  f" 

Auld  Sangf  Gall.  EncycL 
I  know  not  if  this  phrase,  as  having  been  origi- 
nally used  at  weddings,  can  throw  any  light  on  that 
of  carrying  the  MelL     V.  Mell. 
To  RIDE  THE  PARLIAMENT,  a  phrase  for. 
merly  used  to  denote  the  procession  of  the  King 
on  horseback  to  the  Parliament  House. 
-«"  Whilk  had  lyen  there  since  the  Parliament 
was  ridden."     Spalding,  L      . 
RYDER,  RiDAR,  Rydiau,  a.  The  denominaUon 
of  a  gold  coin  formerly  current  in  S.,  first  intra> 
duci^  from  Flandera;  and  thus  designed,  aa 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
This  coin  la  mentioned  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
James  II. 

"  The  rydars  of  Flanders  hauand  cours  for  vi.  & 
viii.  d-"     AcU  Ja.  11.  A.  1551,  c  S4,  Ed.  1566, 

"  Item  in  ridaris  nyne  score  &  aucht  ridaris.  Item> 
fyftene  Flemis  ridaris."  Inventories,  p.  i. 
"  Ane  rydar  of  gold."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541. 
Money  of  this  pattern  and  denomination  was  af«^ 
terwards  struck  by  James  IV^  exhibiting  the  figure 
of  the  king  on  horseback  with  a  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  and  the  inscription,  Jaco6tf#  Dei  Gra,  Rex  Seoh^ 
ion  On  the  reverse,  Sabmm  Fac  Populum  Tuum  Dne, 
around  the  shield  containing  the  lion  rampant. 

Itappears  that  die  coin  of  this  pattern  was  in  France 
denominated  the  Franc  of  pure  gold.  V.  Du  Cange) 
va  Moneta,  col.  921.  It  liad  acquired  the  name  of 
Sider  in  the  Low  Countries.  For  Kilian  expL  Teut.. 
rifder,  numus  aureus  equitis  effigie*  Belg.  een  goude 
ryder,  id.    " 

To  RIDE  TAlLrTYNT,  to  stake  one  horse, 
against  another  in  a  race,,  so  that  the  losing  horse 
is  lost  to  the  owner.  V.  Tail-tynt. 
RIE,  Ry,  a  termination  of  many  substantives,  S. 
1.  Denoting  dominion  or  authority,  as  in  bishop* 
rk,  i.  e.  the  extent  of  the  authority  of  a  bi6fac|>: 
Tbiais  obviously  from  A.S.  rice  dominiuni^ditio,. 
territorium ;  and  the  same  with  E.  bishopricj, 
being  merely  A.S.  bisceopric  softened  in  pnv 
nunciatjon. 
S.  Subjoined  to  a  s.j  it  denotes  abundmce  in  tha« 
tfiing  expressed  by  that  term ;  as,  Q^ienryy  ha- 
bitual commerce  of  an  illicit  kind,  with  women  ^ 
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Sletherie,  q.  an  abundance  of  nonsense.  Alem. 
richly  opes.  The  Fr.  termination  rie  has  most 
probably  had  a  Goth,  or  Frankish  origin ;  as 
infacherle^  ribauderie,  &c.  suggesting  the  very 
same  idea  as  in  S. 

E.  heronry,  rookery,  &c.  may  be  viewed  as  also 
formed  from  the  s.  rice  ;  unless  it  should  be  supposed 
that,  as  in  many  proper  names,  the  adj.  nc  has  been 
used  in  the  composition,  as  signifying  a  place  rich 
or  abounding  in  herons,  or  in  rooks,  &c. 
RYE-CRAIK,  s.    A  provincial  designation  for 
the  land-rail,  Renfrew s.     Comcraik\  S. 
The  pairtrick  sung  his  e'ening  note. 
The  ryC'Craik  rispt  his  clam'rous  throat. 
While  there  the  hekv'nly  vow  I  got 
That  erl'd  her  my  own. 

TannahitTs  Poems,  p.  154. 
This  name  differs  from  the  common  one,  merely 
in  the  specification  of  a  particular  species  of  grain, 
from  amidst  which  this  fowl  occasionally  sends  forth 
its  unvarying  note. 

RIEP,  s.    "  A  slovenly-dressed  girl  ;"*  Buchan, 
Gl.  Tarras. 

I  ay  was  ca'd  a  canty  riep, 
Sae  never  had  a  pingle. 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  46, 
Fris.  rep-en,  inquietum  esse,  et  nimia  inquiete  ves« 
tes  terere :  I  si.  hrip-a,  tumultuari^  agere,  hrip  tu- 
multuarium.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  definition  given  o£riep  does  not  quite  correspond 
with  the  epithet  canty.  As  the  Muse  is  the  sp^iker^ 
the  appellation  might  seem  to  agree  better  with  Su.G« 
rep-a,  Isl.  ripp^a,  ordine  aliquid  recitare ;  or  with 
hrip-a,  rip-a,  raptim  factitare,  scriptitare ;  G.Andr* 
p.  123.  C.B.  rhip'iaw  signifies  to  pass  over,  to  skip» 
RIERFU',  adj.  «  Roaring;'^  Gl.  Aberd. 
Wi'  that  Rob  Roy  gae  a  rair, 

A  rierfu'  rout  rais'd  he, 
^was  heard,  they  said,  three  miles  and  malr* 
Wha  likes  may  credit  gie. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  ISS. 
QtL.JuU  (if  rair  or  noise. 
RIFE,*.     The  itch.     V.  Retf. 
To  RYFE  out,  V.  a.    To  plough  up  land  that 
has  been  lying  waste,  or  in  pasturage ;  synon. 
break  up. " 

''  We,  for  the  gude  trew  and  faithful  service  donej 
and  to  be  done  to  ws,  be  owre  lovittis  the  baillies 
burgesses  and  communite  of  Selkirk, — grantis  and 
gevis  license  to  thame,  and  thair  successors,  to  ryfe 
out,  breke,  and  teil  yeirlie  ane  thousand  acres  of  thair 
Common  landis  of  our  said  burgh  in  what  part  thairof 
thai  pleas,  for  polecy,  strengSiing,  and  bigging  of 
the  samyn,"  &c  Charter  James  V.  1538,  ap.  Min8« 
trelsy  Border,  i.  264.  V.  Rivb. 
RIFF-RAFF,*.     Thejabble.]  Jdi; 

Dan.  rips-raps,  ''the  rabble,  the  dregs  of  the  peo« 
pie,  the  mob,"  &c.  Wolff.  He  gives  the  following 
as  another  sense  of  the  term,  obviously  the  primary 
one ;  ''Frivolousness, trumpery,  trifles,—* paltrystuff 
or  trash."  The  Dan.  form  of  die  word  throws  light, 
perhaps,  on  S.  Rip,  as  denoting  any  worthless  per^i 
son  or  thinff- 

To  RIFl^  V.  n.    To  belch.]  Add; 
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"  Ructare,  to  rift."    Wedderb.  Vocab,  p.  ig. 
Add  to  etymon ;— Fr.  reupp-er,  id.,  has  ofovioasly 
had  a  Goth,  origin;  reiepe,  a  belch. 
Rifting,  s.     The  act  of  belching,  S. 

"  Ructus,  rijling."     Wed^rb.  ibid. 
To  RIFT,  V.  n.     To  magnify  in  narration,  to 
talk  without  book,  S* ;  synon.  BtoUf^  Blast, 
Some  carle  that's  weel  kend  to  rift^ 
Declares,  when  in  a  blasting  tift, 
In  days  of  yore,  how  he  sud  lift 
Twa  bows  o*  bear. 

The  Hat^st  Rig,  st  S6. 
Most  probably  this  is  merely  ametaph.  use  of  the 
term,  as  applied  to  literal  eructation ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  fVind  is  used.  As  literal  eructation  is 
caused  by  wind  in  the  stomach,  the  other  is  traced 
to  vanity,  which  is  merely  the  flatulence  of  the  mind* 
Rift,  s.  1.  An  inflated  account,  a  fib,  S. 
2.  A  hearty  and  free  conversation,  S« ;  synon« 

Crack, 
RIG,  s.     A  tumult;  also,  a  frolic]  Add; 

Rig  is  used  as  a  cant  term  in  E.,  signifying ''  fun, 
game,  diversion,  or  trick.  To  run  one's  rig  upon  any 
particular  person,  to  make  him  a  butt  /  am  npio 
your  rig,  1  am  a  match  for  your  tricks."  Grose^ 
Class.  Diet. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  a  Corr.  proii.,  and  that  it  is 
originally  the  same  with  0.£.  reak,  a  mad  prank. 
—Down  they  fling  me ;  and,  in  t^at  rage, 
(For  they  are  violent  fellows)  they  play  such  reaks. 

Beaum.  ^  Fletch.  p.  3547. 
Our  ouiri  Urquhart  also  uses  it.--*^«  It  were 
enough  to  undo  me  utterly,  to  €M  brimfuU  die  cup 
of  my  misfortune,  and  moke  me  play  the  mad-pate 
reeks  of  Bedlam."     Rabelais,  B.  iii.  p.  78. 

Skinner  derives  it  from  Lat.  ret  a  kmg^  or  A.S. 
tice  a  kingdom.  Rather  firom  Su.G.  fyek,  impetus, 
ryek'^,  cum  impetu  ferri ;  or  from  A JS.  ric,  a  power* 
ful  man,  Su.G.  recke,  reke,  a  hero ;  q.  to  pUy  the 
great  man,  by  acting  without  controul.  Seren.  how« 
ever  refers  to  Isl.  roek,  magnificom  quid,  (G.  Andr.) 
and  also  to  reck-^  fugare. 
RIG,  RtGG,  s.    a.  A  ridge,  S.]  Add; 

O.E.  rigge,  fygge,  id.  ^*Rigge  of  a  londe  pand]. 
I'orca.  Agger."  Prompt  Parv.  "  Rygg9of\andy[YT.'^ 
sente."  Palsgr,  B.  iil.  F.  59,  b. 
Rio  and  H  auk,  a  ridge  of  corn  with  an  intervene 
ing  strip  of  pasture,  Ang. 
''  You  see  a  large  field  alternately  varied  with  nar-* 
row  stripes  of  com  and  pasture;  this,  in  the  venia^ 
cular  language  of  the  country^  is  rig  and  bauk."  Edin. 
Mag.  Aug.  1618,  p.  125.     V.  Bauk. 
RiGGtE,  8.  A  designation  given  to  a  coW  having 
a  strip  of  white  along  the  back,  S.O.  and  B. ; 
obviously  from  Riff^  the  back. 
RiGGiT,  Rigged,  o^*.     Having  a  white  stripe^ 
or  white  and  brown  streaks,  running  along  the 
back ;  applied  to  cattle,  ibid* 
"  When  a  stripe  of  white  run  {]r.  ran^  along  die 
ridge  of  her  back,  she  got  the  name  of  a  rigged  cow.'* 
Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  pi  425. 
Rig  and  Rennet.    V.  Rendal. 
BirrT-EiG,  9.    Three  men  shearing  on  one  ridge^ 
ibidi ;  apparently  named  from  ^t,  a  piece  of 
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ffround  which  does  not  form  a  proper  xidge. 
V.  Butt. 
Ha'-kig,  $.   The  right-haud  rigolei.  company  of 
reapers.     V.  Ha\     Insert,  as  sense 

3.  Tne  fold  of  a  web,  or  that  part  which  is  folded 
down  or  doubled,  as  distinguished  from  the 
selvedge. 

''  To  eschew  the  dissate  &  skaith  that  oure  soue* 
rane  lordis  liegiis  daly  and  at  all  tymes  sustenis  be 
the  mettiag  of  wolen  clath  be  the  selwidi^  it  is  thocht 
expedient  that  in  tyme  cummyn  all  wolen  clatht  be 
met  be  the  rig,  and  nocht  be  the  selwich."  Pari.  Ja« 
III.  A.  1469,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  9^.  Sdwich,  i.  e. 
selvedge. 

4.  Riff  and  Fur,  a  phrase  used  to  denote  ribbed 
stockings,  S.]  Add  ; 

In  Engknd,  when  a  field  is  ploughed  rough,  it  is 
said  to  be  in  "  ridge  and  furrow,"  or  rather  "  in  rig 
and  furrow ;"  to  which  ribbed  stockings  bear  a  kind 
of  resemblance.  For  this  remark  I  am  indebted  to 
a  literary  friend  in  London. 
RiG-BATVE,  «.     The  back-bone.]  Add; 

0.£.  '*  Rigbane  or  bakbone.    Spina.    Spondile." 
P^rompt.  Parv.  **i?^ge6o«e,[|Fr.]e8chine;"  Palsgr. 
R  iii.  F.  59. 
R16-FID6B,  9,  A  gentle  blow  on  the  back,  Strath* 

more. 

Teut  fuych-en  signifies  to  drive,  to  beat,  pellere, 
pulsare;^Jt-ai,  to  strike  softly,  ferire,levitervirgis 
percutere,  Kilian.  Perhaps  the  term  has  had  its  ori^ 
gin  from  die  idea  of  the  hack  being  made  to  Ji^e 
by  a  blow. 
Rigging,  Riggin,  ^.    2.  The  top  or  ridge  of  a 

housej  Add; 
O.E.  ^'/i^g^ngeofanhows.  Porturacon,"  Prompt 
Parv,  **  Rigging  of  a  house,  fFr.]  chaulme ;"  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  59,  b. 
3.  A  small  ridge  or  rising  in  ground. 

"  And  fra  thyne  towart  the  west  to  the  held  of 
the  dene  of  Logy  the  landis  of  Westire  Logy,  with 
the  powis,  powlandis,  and  foirbank  tharo^  as  thai 
ly  towart  the  northe  to  the  heid  of  the  bank  riggin 
oallit  the  Ragingait"  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  379- 
KioaiKo-STOWEi  a.  One  of  the  stones  which  form 

the  ridge  of  a  house,  S.  rigffin^stane, 

'^  He  took  down  the  r^ggta  stones,  comer  stones 
with  the  rest"    Spalding,  ii.  228. 
RIG-ADOWN-DAISY,  the  name  given  to  the 

ancient  mode  of  dancing  at  weddmgs  on  the 

grass,  before  the  use  of  bams  for  this^pur* 

pose,  Gall. 

''  Anciently  the  waddinjimk  danced  a  great  deal 
on  the  gras8.^Thia-~was  termed  rig^adofpn-dais^f.'^ 
Gall.  Encyc. 

E.  rigadoon,  Fr.  rigadom,  "  a  kind  of  brisk  dance^ 
performed  by  one  couple."  I  need  scarcely  add,  that 
daity  refers  to  the  simple  ornaments  of  the  floor  on 
whicb  this  dance  is  performed. 
BIGGIN,  s,    A  term  of  reproach  to  a  woman, 

Shetl. 

Perhaps  ftcm,  IsL  hryki  longurio,  a  long  pole ;  as 
rwig,  runt,  &c.,  are  used  in  S. ;  or  from  r^nn  ob« 
stinatus,  rigidus* 
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RIGHTSUA,adv.  Inlikemanner.y.RYCHTswA. 
RIGMARIE,  s.  1.  The  name  given  to  a  base 
coin.]  Add,  instead  of  what  is  in  Dict.  ; 
Supposed  to  have  originated  from  one  of  the  billon 
coins  struck  during  the  regency  of  Morton,  in  the' 
reign  of  James  VI.  These,  I  am  informed,  in  order 
to  give  them  currency,  or  to  avert  from  himself  the 
odium  of  debasing  the  coin,  he  caused  to  be  ante- 
dated, as  if  they  had  proceeded  from  Q.  Mary's  mint. 
Most  of  them  accordingly  bore  the  words  Reg,  Maria, 
as  part  of  the  legend.  I  have  seen  some  of  them, 
however,  which  are  inscribed.  Jacobus  5.,  and  bear« 
ing,  instead  of  M.  R.  in  the  field,  I.  V.  V.  Gilb. 
Stuart's  Hist  of  Scotland. 

2.  The  term  rigmarie  is  used  in  Galloway  as 
synon.  with  E.  rig,  denoting  a  mischievous  fro- 
lic, a  tumult  or  uproar. 

RIGMAROLE,  s.  A  long-winded  incoherent 
story  or  speech,  a  sort  of  rhapsody,  S.  It  is 
also  used  as  an  adj. 

Grose  renders  it  ''  round  about,  nonsensical ;" 
Class.  Diet.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a  cant  word ; 
containing  some  allusion,  perhaps,  to  running  a  rig. 
Or  shall  we  trace  it  to  I  si.  reig-ia,  fastuose  se  gerere, 
and  rol^a  vagari,  with  the  connective  particle  ma 
intervening.     V.  Mr.  Todd*s  remarks,  £.  Diet. 

RiGMABOLB,  adf,    Long-winded  and  confused, 

S.,  also  low  E. 
RIGS,  R16IBUS,  s.  A  game  of  children,  Aberd. ; 

said  to  be  the  same  with  Scotch  and  Efigiish  ; 

also  called  RocJcety  Row. 
RIGWIDDIE,  a.     1.  The  rope  or  chain,  fee] 

Add,  as  sense 
2.  One  of  a  durab1eframe,one  that  can  bear  a  great 

deal  of  fatigue  or  hard  usage,  Fife ;  evidently 

in  allusion  to  the  toughness  of  the  materials  of 

which  this  implement  is  formed. 
RiGwiDDiE,  adfn     1.  A  rigwiddie  body,  one  of 

a  stubborn  disposition,  Fife ;  the  figure  being 

here  transferrra  to  the  mind. 
S.  Expl.  ^^  Deserving  the  xoiddie  or  gallows  ;^  as, 

**  a  riffzeiddie  carlin,^  an  old  wife  who  deserves 

to  be  hanged,  Aberd. 
RiGwiDDiE-NAG,  s.    A  horse  that  has  one  of 

its  testicles  amputated,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  as  signifying  that  he  is  thus  better  fitted 
for  draught  Or  shall  we  suppose  that  rigtviddk 
has  been,  by  vulgar  oormption,  substituted  for  Rig^ 
Um,  q.  v.? 

RYE,  adf.    Potent^  according  to  Mr.  Macpher. 
son.1  Add; 
Schyre  Thomas  of  Mwsgrawe  that  ilk  tyde 
Herd,  that  the  Lord  Percy  wald  ryde, 
Wyth  aU  the  folke  of  Berwyke^ 
That  worthy  war,  bath  pure  and  ri^k, 
Towart  Dwns  set  hym  to  fare, 

Wifutown,  ix.  S78. 
As  here  used,  however,  it  does  not  differ  from 
sensed. 

RIKE-PENNY,  s. 
^'  August  13,  l681.*«The  bill  anent  rike-^pennv^ 

Cle*money,  and  retention*money,  were  rejectea/' 
kw*s  Memorialls,  p.  $02. 
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Thifl^  I  thinks  must  be  meant  for  Reik-peHnif^ 
"  Smoke-SUver  and  Smoke- Penny,"  says  Jacobs "  are 
to  be  paid  to  the  ministers  of  divers  parishes^  as  a 
fModus  in  lieu  of  tithe-wood :  and  in  some  manors, 
formerly  belonging  to  religious  houses,  there  is  still 
paid,  as  appendant  to  the  said  manors,  the  ancient 
PeteT'Pence  by  the  name  of  Smoke-money.**  Vo, 
Smoke^Silver,  But  the  term  rike^penny  seems  rather 
to  refer  to  a  tax  which  Charles  II.  had  imposed  on 
England,  and  wished  to  extend,  as  well  as  poU-money, 
to  Scotland ;  concerning  which  the  same  writer  gives 
the  following  account : 

"  Chimney-Money,  otherwise  called  Hearth-Money, 
a  duty  to  the  crown  on  houses,  by  stat»  14  Car.  2, 
cap.  2.  Every  fire-hearth  and  stove  of  every  dwelU 
ing  and  other  house  within  £ngland  and  Wales,  (ex- 
cept such  as  pay  not  to  church  and  poor)  shall  be 
chargeable,  with  2s.  per  annum,  payable  at  Michael- 
mas and  Lady-day,  to  the  king  and  his  heirs,  and 
successors.-— This  tax  being  much  complained  of,  as 
burthensome  to  the  people,  hath  been  long  since 
taken  off,  and  others  imposed  in  its  stead." 
RIM  (of  the  belly),  s.     The  peritoneum,  S. 

— "  The  body — swells  sometimes  to  such  a  de» 
gree,  that  the  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly,  as  it  is 
called  by  the  shepherds,  gives  way,  and  strong  con* 
vulsions  are  succeeded  by  death  in  a  few  hours  from 
the  first  attack."    Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  S6S^ 

Perhaps  we  find  the  term  in  its  primitive  sense  in 
Isl.  rtmi,  colliculus. 
RiM-BUBST,  s.     The  disease  called  a  rupture  or 

Hernia. 

*'  Hernia,  a  rim-^rst,**    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  ip. 
Hence  Rimbttrsin,  q.  v. 
RiMBURSTEVNESS,  s.     The  state  of  being  undler 

a  Hernia. 
.  "  Ramex.  Rimburslennest,*'  Wedderb.  Vocab.p.47* 
RIMLESS,  adf.     Reckless,  regardless,  Aberd. 

Supposed  to  allude  to  the  phrase  used  as  to  those 
who  say  or  do  any  thing  contrary  to  common  sense, 
that  they  speak  or  act  "  without  rhyme  or  reAson.** 
As,  however,  E.  rim  signifies  a  border,  the.  adj.  may 
be  formed  from  this,  as  denoting  those  who  disregard 
all  limits  in  their  conversation. 
RIMPIN,  $.    1.  A  lean  cow,  Roxb. 

2.  An  old  ugly  woman,  ibid. 

Teut  rimpe,  anc.  rampe,  ruga,  romp^en,  ftff^2-^, 
rugare ;  A.S.  hrympdk,  ruga*  Su.G.  krymp^,  con- 
trahi,  seems  to  acknowledge  the  same  root,  tlie  as* 
pirate  h  of  the  IsL  being  lurdened  into  k.  This  de» 
nomination  has  probably  been  conferred  from  the 
number  of  wrinkles  that  appear. 
RIM-RAM,  adv.     In  a  state  of  disorder,  W. 

Loth. 

Isl.  fym-a  difFugere ;  Teut  ramfit-efi  salilre* 
To  RIN,  Ryn,  i^.  n.     1.  To  run,  S.]  Add,* 

3.  To  ryn  oure^  to  continue,  not  to  be  interrupted ; 
like  £.  run  on. 

"  It  is  thought  expedient,— 4hat  this  present  Par* 
liament  ryn  still  ottre,  but  ony  particular  contineu- 
adon;"  i.  e.  prorogaticm.     4  Feb.  1546.    Keith's 
Hist  p.  49. 
To  RiM  in  one^s  head^  to  produce  a  slight  degree 

of  intoxication,  to  occasion  a  transient  giddmess 
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or  stupor ;  as,  '*  I  dama  tak  that  wine  in  th^ 

forenoon,  it  wad  rin  in  my  head^  Si     This  is 

equivalent  to  the  phrase,  tojfhf  to  the  head. 
To  RiK  in  one*B  head.     Used  impers.    It  rim  f 
•  mtf  head^  I  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  thi3 

or  that,  S» 

Sw.  Del  rinner  mig  nu  i  sinnet.  It  comes  now/ into 
my  mind.     Dd  rann  mig  i  sinntt,  It  occurred  to  my 
mind;  Wideg. 
To  Rin  on^  v.  n.     To  push^  to  butt  as  a  furious 

bull,  Clydes. 
To  Rin  outy  v.  n.   Not  to  contain,  espedaUy  used 

of  liquids ;  to  leak,  S. 

A.S.  ul-rine,   ut-rynef  exitus,  effiuxiis  ;  Utrynai 
ftaeteta,  exitus  aquarutn. 
To  Rin,  v.  a.     To  Rin  stockin^s^  to  Aatn  them 

in  the  heels  with  thread  of  their  own  qtinlity^ 

for  rendering  them  more  durable,  S» 
Rin,  ^.     S.  A  waterfall.]  JcU,* 
S.  A  ford,  where  the  water  is  shftUow,  and  ripples 

as  it  flowS)  Fife. 

A.S.  ryne,  cursus  aquae ;  Moei.G.  tinno,  torrens. 
RiNABouT,  s.   A  vagabond,  one  who  rum  aboui 

through  the  country. 

"  Aweel,  Willie,  ye  canna  help  an  ill  name.  Some 
handy  rinabout  had  emptied  the  laird's  heiubawksi 
yestreen,  as  clearly  as  fifty  foumarts,  and  back  came 
the  same  reckless  neer-do-gude  to-night."  Blackw* 
Mag.  May  1820,  p.  163. 
Ryni4  AR£-ABout£,  Si  The  Same  with  Rinabout^ 

"  Alsua  at  the  said  schirref,  balyeis  &  officiaris* 
inquere  at  ilke  courte^  gif  thar  be  ony  that  makis 
thaim  fulis  that  ar  nocht  bardis,  or  sic  lik  vtheris 
rynnaris  ahotUe."  AcU  Ja.  II.  1 449,  ^- 1614,  p.  36* 
RiNNiNs,  s.  pL     The  vulgar  desigmttion    for 

SDrophiila,  S. 

**  Rinnings,  ulcers ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
RiN-THE-couNTRt,  s.    A  fugitive,  one  who  hai 

fled  the  oountiy  for  his  misdeeds^  Teviotd. 
ItiNTHERBOUT,  9.  A  needy,  houseless  vagrant,  St 

This  is  printed  Runihereout,  Waverley.  But  in  Gh 
Antiquary,  evidently  in  reference  to  the  passage  in 
Waverley,  it  is  more  properlv  given  as  here. 
RiN-THEREouT,  odf.   Used  in  tlie  same  sense^  St 

''  Ye  little  rin-^there-out  de'il  that  ye  are,  what  takes 
you  raking  through  the  gutters  to  see  folk  hangit^" 
Heart  M.  Loth. 

"  Rinthereout^  gad-about  j  vagrant ;''  Gl.  Antiq* 
1^0  RYND,  v.fi.  1.  To  pertain,  to  heXong.^Addi 

"  M.  Quintyne.  It  ryndes  to  yow  to  preil,  that 
Melchisedec  made  no  oblation  of  bread  and  witie 
vnto  God."  Reasoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J. 
jLnox,  D.  iij  a. 

''We  have  thooht  necessare  to  send  unto  your  Grace 
this  berar-^for  declaratioun  of  sic  thingis  as  ryndii 
hichtlie  to  the  commone  w^ale  of  baith  thir  realmes, 
traisting  that  it  will  be  your  Gracis  pleasour  to  con- 
discend  and  grant  unto  the  samyn.**  Lett.  Earl  ct 
Arran  to  Hen.  VIII.  iteith's  Hist  App,  p.  12. 
%  To  tend. 

— ''  The  quhilk— libeU— was  alluterlie  generate^ 
inepte,  &  vncertane,  nocht  expremand  the  tyme  atid 
mailer,  %cc.  the  quhilk  df  the  oammoune  law— soldi 
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liliue  bene  expreslie  expremit ;  vtherwayis  the  said 
Robertis  jast  defebsia  in  sa  gret  ane  cau88,  quhilk 
tyndit  to  the  tynsale  of  lif,  landia,  and  guidis,  war 
tane  away  contrar  all  ordour  of  law^  equite>  8c  rea« 
soune."     Acts  Mary  J  545,  Ed.  1814,  p.  440. 

^*  My  lord  Juatice,  &c.  continewis  the  summondis 
Yasit — tuiching  the  productioune  of  ane  decret  gevin 
be  the  Papis  halines  of  his  cardinaUs  concemyng  the 
the  purchesing  of  the  bischopridL  of  Dunkeld,  to  be 
sene  ^considerit— 'gif  the  aamin  ryndUto  the  enorme 
hurt  of  the  preuilege  of  the  croune  or  nocht"  Acts 
Mary  1546,  Ed.  1814,  p.  446. 
To  RYND,  v.a,    A  term  applied  to  one  whose 

affairs  are  in  disorder;  ^^  Gie  him  time  to  tynd 

himsell,^  i.  e.  allow  him  time  to  get  things  into 

some  sort  of  order,  Perths. 

I  know  not  whether  this  has  any  relation  to  tsK 
fyn-a,  (ryndiy  ryni^J  occoltas  res  perscrutari;  or  to 
hrdn^  purus,  q.  to  clear  one's  self. 
RIND,  Rynd, ^.  Hoar-frost;  /^^rynd, Loth.) 

Berwicks. ;  synon.  Rime.     ¥%  Rhtns. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption,  as  the  A.S.  and 
Isl.  term  is  krim^  Su»G.  rHN,  and  Belg.  rym. 
RINEGATE,  s.     A  vagabond,  Upp.  Clydes. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  corr.  from 
£.  renegaie,  or  as  resolvable,  as  some  suppose,  into 
rin^he-gaii,  q.  to  take  the  road,  to  fly  oC 
To  RING,  V.  n.     To  reign,  S.]  Add; 
ft.  To  rage,  to  prevml  with  universal  influence ; 

also  rung. 

*'  The  tym  it  hiqpnis  this  contagius  plage  and  pes« 
telance  to  ryngj  &c* — The  grit  pestilance  now  thar 
rvngand."    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  l6* 
To  Ring  doun^  v.  a.    To  overpower,  to  over* 

bear,  Aberd. 
To  Ring  owre,  v.  a.     To  hold  in  subjectbn,  S. 

RING,  3.    The  meal  which  fills  up  the  crevices, 

&c.]  Add; 

i^->''  The  Eing  is  the  meal  which,  in  the  course  of 
grinding,  falls  round  the  mill-stone,  between  it  and 
the  wooden  case  surrounding  it"  Abstract,  Proof 
concerning  the  Mill  of  Inveramsay,  A  1814,  p.  1. 

This,  according  to  the  species  of  grain,  is  called 
ring^com,  ring-maU,  &c.,  S. 

''  By  Decreet  Arbitral, — 1  firlot  of  com  and  1 
firlot  of  fcnalt,  as  ring'-corH  and  rtng'-maU,  out  of  each 
plough."     Ibid.  p.  2. 
To  Ring  the  mill,  to  fill  the  crevices  round  the 

mill-stone  with  the  first  grain  that  is  ground, 

after  the  stones  are  picked,  S. 

amm"  The  tenants  nagtiig  the  miil  to  Aemselves) 
and  carrying  away  the  same  ring  wiUi  them/'  Ab« 
•tract  ut  sup.  p.  2. 

^*  That  when  he  ringed  the  n^  he  to6k  home  the 
ring,  paying  the  firlot  of  dried  com,  and  of  mal^ 
corresponding  to  his  plough."     Ibid.  p.  3. 
RING,  *.     The  name  for  a  game  at  taw  among 

boys^  denominated  from  their  drawing  a  ring 

or  circle,  in  which  the  marbles  ate  placed,  S.B. 
RING,  s.     To  Ride  at  ike  Ring.]  Add ; 

Randolph,  in  a  Ittter  to  Cecil,  dsted  7th  Dee. 
i56l,  gives  an  account  of  this  pastime  as  celebrated 
«t  the  ^nrt  of  Scotland,  in  the  presence  of  Q.  Mary. 
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'^  From  this  purpose  we  fell  in  talk  of  the  pas« 
times  that  were  the  Sunday  before,  where  the  Lord 
Robert,  the  Lord  John,  and  others  ran  at  the  Ring, 
six  against  six,  disguised  and  apparelled,  the  one 
half  like  women,  the  other  half  like  strangers,  in 
strange  masking  garments.  The  Marquis  that  day 
did  very  well;  but  the  women,  whose  part  the  Lord 
Robert  did  sustain,  won  the  Ring.  The  Queen  her- 
self beheld  it,  and  as  many  others  as  listed*"  Keith's 
Hist  p.  206. 

RINGAN,  RiNOANE,  RiNGAND,  «%     The  vul- 
gar pron.  of  the  name  Nini^m^  S. 

It  occurs  in  Aberd%  Reg.  A.  1645.  ^*  Ringand." 
V.  19. 

''Abe,  Ringane,  Cristie,  Armstianges;^  Acts,  iii. 
SQ3. 

And  now  she  sits  blyth  singan, 
—Delighted  with  her  dear  Ringan. 

Her^s  CM.  ii.  6$. 
RtNGE,  3.  A  blattering  or  rumbling  noise,  S. ; 

properly  Reenge^  q.  v. 
Thus  wand'ring,  east  or  west,  I  kend  na  where. 
My  mind  o'ercome  wi'  gloom  and  black  despair, 
Wi'  a  fell  ringe  I  plung'd  at  ance,  forsooth, 
Down  thro'  a  wreath  o'  snaw  up  to  my  mouth. 

The  Loss  of  the  Pack,  a  Tale.  V.  Rbenok. 
RINGER,  e.    The  designation  given  to  a  stone 

which  lies  within  the  ring  that  surrounds  the 

tee  or  mark  in  curling. 
RING-FENCE,  s.  A  fence  surrounding  a  farm, 

Loth. 
RiNG-FENciT,  pari.  ad/.  Surrounded  by  njince; 

applied  to  a  farm,  ibid. 

'^  Every  farmer  should  be  what  is  called  ring^ 
fenced,  that  is,  separated  from  his  neighbours  by  a 
general  endosure."    Agrs  Sutv.  £.  L<^.  p.  272. 
To  RING  in^v.n.     1.  Bells  are  said  to  be  ring 

ingin,  when  in  order  to  stop  them  the  repetition 

of  the  strokes  becomes  quicker  than  berore,  S. 

The  phrase  seems  to  signify  that  this  is  the  sig« 
nal  for  the  people,  who  are  standing  without,  to  go 
in,  or  enter  the  churchi  as  divine  service  is  about  to 
begin.  This  in  E.  is  called  clamouring  the  bells. 
Shakespear  alludes  to  the  original  use  of  the  phrase, 
when  he  says,  ''  Clamour  your  tongues,  and  not  a 
w<H^d  toore."  Winter's  Tale. 
S.  A  person^  Who  has  made  a  great  noise  in  his 

day,  is  sidd  to  be  ringing  in,  when  on  the  bor* 

ders  of  death,  AbercL 

^'  The  Deputy  is^  in  a  manner,  rung  in/  observed 
John.  '  His  day's  darg  is  ower— -he  has  won  to  his 
lang  and  mirk  night"     Toumay,  p.  448. 

RINGING  BLACK  FROST,  «  a  very  severe 

frost,  when  the  ground  keeps  NacJc,  and  seems 

to  ring  when  struck  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
RINGLE-EYED,  od^-.]  Add; 

This  term  exactly  corresponds  with  £•  walUeffed. 

It  is  probably  idlied  to  Isl.  ringl  confusio,  ali« 
enatio  mentis ;  ringUa  confundere  ;  ringuU,  homo 
mentis  non  compos ;  rittglad^,  mente  captus ;  apps* 
retttly  from  hring^r  circulus ;  as  a  ringle^^  always 
suggests  the  idea  that  a  horse  is  unst^y.  R  tng* 
tigd^nr,  ezpL  by  G.  Andr.  strabo^  limus,  may  seem 
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to  approach  more  nearly  to  our  term ;  from  rang-r 
iniquus^  whence  rangUa  oblique  vagari^  rangl  gre&« 
sus  obllquus ;  radiouly  the  same  with  S.  forangy  £. 
twang*  But  the  other  etymon  has  apparently  a  bet- 
ter chiim. 

RINGO,  s.  Apparently  the  same  with  MUUring^ 
sense  2.     See  above ;  also  Ring,  «.  and  v. 
**  Ratification  in  favours  of  the  burgh  of  Glas- 
gow of  their  charters^  infeftments^  and  priveleges, 
&c.  1669. — ^With  the  dominicall  lands^  mains  and 
meidows;  called  Provane  meadow^  milne  of  Pro- 
vand^  milne    lands,    astrictit   multers,    commonlie 
called  dry  ferme  multers^  ringp,  sequells  &  perti- 
nents thereof,   with  services  &  knaveship  of  the 
samen/'  &c.     Act.  Pari.  V.  vii.  p.  647. 
RING-STRAIK,  a.     An  instrument  used  for 
stroking  down  grain  in  a  corn-measure.     V. 
Stratk,  s.  1. 
RING-TAILS,  3.  pi  1.  Small  remnants  of  any 
thing;  as,  in  relation  to  drink,  it  is  said,  "  Tak 
aff  your  ring-tails^  and  brew  a^in,''  Roxb. 

2.  The  confused  odds  and  ends  m  the  winding 
up  of  a  multifarious  concern,  ibid. 

3.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  arrears  of  rent,  ibid. 
From  the  latter  sense^  it  might  seem  to  claim  affi- 
nity with  A.S.  rinc'getael,  hommum  numerus,  from 
rinc  homo,  originally  strenuus  miles,  and  taU,  f  e- 
tael  computus,  as  primarily  denoting  a  muster-roll. 

RIN-lM-0'ER,  s.  A  game  among  children,  in 
which  one  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  street,  road, 
or  lane,  while  others  run  across  it,  within  a  cer- 
t£un  given  distance  from  the  person  so  placed ; 
and  whose  business  it  is  to  catch  oue  in  pass- 
ing, when  he  b  relieved,  and  the  captive  takes 
bis  place,  Teviotd.  It  nearly  resembles  WiU 
lie  Wattle. 

To  RINK,  V,  n.     To  rattle,  to  make  a  noise, 
Buchan. 
What  odds  whan  rinkin  browsters  binks 
Gaed  daft  wi'  bickers,  an'  wi'  skinks ! 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  12. 
I  write  ye  here  some  hame-made  ware,— 
Thinkin,  yir  rinkin 
'Mang  knabs  o'  kittle  lear. 

Ibid.  p.  106. 
Su.G.  rank-a  signifies  motitari.     Formed  perhaps 
as  a  frequentative  firom  the  v.  to  Ring,  like  Teut. 
ringkkel-en  sonare,  tinnire  ;  fVom  rtiigA-e»  id. 

BINE,  s.    6«  The  course  in  curling,  S.A.]  V. 
Renk.     Transfer  to  this  place,  and  Jddj 
Their  rocks  they  hurled  up  the  rink, 

Ilk  to  bring  in  his  hand ; 
An'  hill  an'  valley,  dale  an'  doon. 
Rang  wi'  the  ardent  band. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  162* 
7.  It  also  denotes  the  division  of  two  opposite 
sides  into  smaller  parties,  at  quoit-playirg,  La- 
narks. 

'^  Friday,  at  Hamilton,  the  long  pending  match  at 
quoits,  betwixt  the  Lesmahago  and  Glasgow  playerai, 
took  place,  24  on  each  side,  forming  12  rinks,  when 
each  played  41  shots."  Caled.  Merc.  Aug.  4,  1823. 
9.  Rink  is  still  used  in  the  South  of  S.  as  signi- 


fyin^  a  straight  line.    It  also  denotes  a  line  or 

mark  of  division. 

In  this  last  sense  it  is  applied  to  the  line  of  divi« 
sion  or  boundary,  on  the  Border,  between  Scotland 
and  England ;  and  the  pubh'c  market  annually  held 
a  few  miles  south  from  Jedburgh  is  for  this  reason 
still  called  the  Rink-fair, 

RiNK-ROUME,  s.    *^  Course-room  (^  GL  Lynds. 
Master  of  the  rinks.     V.  Lead,  s. 
To  RINK  abauty  to  run  from  place  to  place,  to 

gad  about,  S.B. 
For  kindly  though  she  be,  nae  doubt. 

She  manna  thole  the  marriage-tether. 
But  likes  to  rove  and  rink  id>oui. 

Like  Highland  cowt  amang  ihe  heather.  . 
Lizzy  Liberty,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  157* 

Probably  from  the  idea  of  running  in  a  race.  . 
RINEETER,  s.  A  tall  raw-boned  woman,  A- 

berd.,  Meams.     Y.  Rinker,  Rinketer. 
RINNER,  s.  1. «  A  little  brook  ^  GaU.  Encycl. 
S.  **  Butter  melted  with  tar,  for  sheep-smearing;^ 

ibid.     V.  RiN,  *. 
Rinkin  knot,  Run  knot,  a  slip-knot,  S. 
Rynnanb,  part  pr,    Cinrrent. 

— **  Gevand — ^poware,  expres  bidding  and  com- 
mand, to  compeir  for  ws,— -in  the  tolbuy  th  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  penult  day  of  Nouember  instant,  in  this 
rynnand  parliament,''  &c.  Acts  Mary  1558^  Ed. 
1814,  p.  507. 
RINRIGS,  s.  pi.    Wiles,  stratagems,  deep-laid 

schemes,  Ayrs. ;    undoubtedly  from   the   £. 

¥hra8e,  to  run  a  rig. 
he  only  word  referred  to  by  Mr,  Todd,  is  Fr. 
rigoUer,  to  mock.     Undoubtedly  it  has  greater  ap» 
pearance  of  affinity  to  Su.G.  ryck-a,  cum  impetu 
ferrL    But  V.  Rio. 
RiNRUivF,  s.    Apparently  meant  for  run-roqf; 

Aberd.  Reg.  But  what  kind  of  roof  is  meant  ? 
RINSCH,  aqf.    Rhenish^  of  or  belonging  to  the 

river  Rhine. 

''  That  George  Robisoune— sail  content  &  pay  to 
William  Cathkin^  for  a  qw  o£Rinsch  wyne  xzxiiij  11. 
-—for  a  galloune,  a  quart,  &  a  poynt  of  Rinsck  wyne 
xxij  s."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  97.  V.  Renss* 
RIN-SHACEEL,  s.    A  shackle  that  runs  on  a 

chain,  with  which  a  cow  is  bound  in  the  lnire% 

Fife. 
RYNSIS,  or  RYNSS,  s. 

•— '*  Sa  that  the  connnonis  wifis,  na  thar  seniandis^ 
nouther  in  burgh  na  in  land,  wer  nouther  lange  taile 
na  syde  nekit  hudis,  na  pokis  on  thar  sLefis  {^sleeves!, 
na  costly  curches,  as  lawne  or  rynsis,"  iScc.  ParL  Ja. 
I.  A.  1429,  Acts  £d.  1814,  p.  18,  c.  10. 

This  curious  sumptuary  law  has  been  omitted  in 
former  editions. 
RIP,  s.    A  handful  of  com,  &c.]  jldd; 

^'  Ilk  ane  [of  Montroses  men^  had  in  his  cap  or 
bonnet  a  r(p  of  oats,  whilk  was  his  Bigs;  cmrtowta's 
people  began  to  wett  l^e  like  in  their  boQoets.'' 
Spalding,  ii.  2S9. 
RIP,  s.    A  basket  siade  of  willows,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Tlds  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  IsL  hrip,  dia- 
torta  corbis,  £»rmio!,  Haldocscm,;  mcpl.  in  Dan*  ''a 
leaky  basket  or  cassie.'* 
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RIP,  s.  1.  Any  thing  base  or  useless,  &c.]  Insert; 

2.  A  regardless  fellow,  Ettr.  For. 

To  RIPE,  RypE,  v.  a.  1.  To  search,  &c.]  Add; 

"To  rype,   diligentius  inquirere,   investigare ;" 
Northumb.  Ray'g  Coll.  p.  147. 
To  RYPE,  V.  a.     To  reap. 

"  Schir  Michaell  Balfoure  o£  Burlay,  knycht,  not 
vpoun  ony  respect  of  gay  ne  and  proffeit  that  hemycht 
rtfpe  thairby,  hot  vpoun  the  earnest  affectioun  and 
If  rite  reffaird  he  hes  to  his  maiesteis  seruice — vndir* 
tuke — ^the  bringing  hame  of  ten  thowsand  standis  of 
armour."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  191. 

A.S.  rip-an  metere,  to  reap. 
Rype-pocjch,  8.    A  pick-pocket ;  a  term  applied 

by  school-boys,  when  any  thing  has  been  taken 

out  of  their  pockets,  Teviotd. 
.  RIPPET,  RipPAT,  8.    1.  Tumult.]  ^dd; 
S.  Disturbance  of  mind  about  any  thing;  as  (Je. 

noting  complaint,  murmuring,  &c. 

"  Have  your  desires  bounded  as  to  the  vast  de- 
sire of  bodily  and  earthly  things  and  cares :  seek 
them  not,  and  take  it  well  when  God  takes  these 
things  from  you,  and  disappoints  you  of  many  things 
ye  expected, — make  no  rippel  for  them,— seek  them 
not  hack  again  by  grudging  at  the  want  of  them." 
M.  Bruce*s  Lect,  &c.  p.  15. 
4?.  Rippet^  expl.  "  a  bitter-tempered,  chattering 

creature  C"  Gall.  Encycl. ;  perhaps  q.  "  one  who 

by  ill  humour  raises  a  rippetT* 

Isl.  hrapp*a  signifies  increpare,  krapp-r  immitis^ 
violentus.  The  term,  however,  as  denoting  a  tumult, 
•hould  perhaps  be  traced  to  Isl.  Arip-a,  tumultuarie 
agere ;  Haldorson*  Eg  hripa,  raptim  ago  ;  G,  Andr. 
To  RIPPLE,  V.  a.     To  Ripple  Lint.]  Add  ; 

''When  set  up  in  the  field,  tiie  lint,  atlter  being 
rippled,  is  made  up  iji  small  bundles,  no  bigger  than 
one  length  of  the  lint  can  easily  tie."  Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans,  p.  S28. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  this  as  a  north  country 
word,  from  Ray  and  Groee* 
BippLS,  RiPLE,  8.  A  toothed  instrument  through 

which  flax,  hemp,  &c.  are  drawn,  to  separate 

the  seed  from  the  stalks,  S. 

''  Let  them  take  small  handfuls  at  a  time,  and 
draw  die  flax  through  the  ripU  without  vioLeQcei" 
Maxwell  ut  sup.  p.  S56, 

"  ASUst  hemp  is  pulled,  and  the  leaves,  seed^,  and 
branches  taken  off  with  a  ripple,  it  is  made  into  bun« 
dies  of  twelve  handfuls  each,  and  steeped  as  flax, 
from  six  to  eight  days.*'  Agr.  Surv.  Argyle.  p.  115. 

''  It  is  drawn  through  the  iron  teeth  of  a  kind  of 
comb  named  the  ripple^  in  small  handfuls."     Surv« 
Banffs.  p.  192. 
RippLEB,  s.    A  person  employed  in  separating 

the  seed  of  flax  from  the  stems,  S. 

^'  This  comb  separates  the  seed  from  the  lint,  with 
knuch  more  ease  to  the  ripplers."  Maxw.  Sel.  Trans* 

£.  S28. 
lippLiNG,  8.     The  operation  of  separating  the 
seed  of  flax  from  the  stems,  S. 
"  On  the  day  of  pulling  the  lint  does  the  tippling 
begin."    Maxwell,  p.  328. 

O.E.  "  RipeUnge  of  flax  or  ofhei!  lyke.  Ayulsio*** 
Prompt  Parv. 
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Ltkt-ripple,  8.    The  same  with  Rippte^  but  de- 
nominated from  its  being  chiefly  used  for  pre- 
paring flax,  S. 
— Ye  didna  ken  but  syle  o*  kipple. 
Or  stock  to  some  auld  wife's  linUripple, 
Might  be  your  fate. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  22. 
RippLiN-CAiMB,  ^.     A  flax-comb.]  Add; 

This  properly  denotes  the  coarse  and  wide-toothed 
comb  that  is  used  for  separating  the  seed  of  flax  from 
the  stalks ;  the  /leckle  being  the  flax  comb. 
The  Pro  v.  quoted  in  Dict.  appears  also  in  rhythm. 
A  time's  for  a'  thing  we  can  name. 
An'  time  too  for  the  rippling  kame. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  7. 
To  RIPPLE,  V,  n.     To  drizzle,  &c.]  Add; 
S.  A  term  used  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere ; 
**  The  clouds  are  rippling  they  are  begmning 
to  separate,  so  as  to  indicate  a  cessation  of  rain ; 
Fife.    Racking  S.  synon.     V.  Rack  up^  v. 
Perhaps  a  diminutive  from  Su.G.  rifw^a,  scin« 
dere,  q.  "  the  clouds  are  riving." 

RIPPLES,  s.pl  2,  Used  improperly  to  denote 
the  Kingy  evtf,  Bord.1  Ada ; 
The  late  ingenious  Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  GL  to  the 
Complaynt  of  S.,  p.  3S0,  has  quoted  a  popular  song, 
''  the  entire  subject  of  which,'  he  says,  '  was  the 
ripples,  or  king's  eviL"     It  thus  commenced : 
I  rede  ye  beware  o'  the  ripples,  young  man : 
*-Gin  ye  tak  them  in  your  heid. 
They  will  be  your  deid ; 
Sae  I  rede  you  beware  o'  the  ripples,  young  man. 
'—Gin  ye  tak  them  in  your  wame, 
Ye'll  never  gae  hame ; 

Sae  I  rede  ye  beware  o'  the  ripples  young  man. 
RIPPLIN-GARSS,  s.      Rib-grass,  Plantago 
lanceolata,  Linn«,  Lanarks.  Ripple^rasSy  Ettr. 
For.,  Gall. 

"Ripple-girse,  a  broad-leaved  herb,  which  labour^' 
eJ^s  put  on  cuts ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

RISE,  Rys,  8.    2.  Brushwood,  or  small  twigs.] 

After  1.  IS,  Insert ; 
8.  The  brandies  of  trees  aftet  they  are  lopped 

off,  S.A. 
Stake  and  Rtse,  1.  Pales  for  endoangground^ 

&c.  as  in  DiCT.-^Before  etymon,  Iiuert ; 
S.  This  phrase  is  sometimes  metaph,  used  in  re« 
gard  to  the  compoation  of  a  disoourae  which  is 
not  fully  written.  A  minister  is  said  to  prepare 
his  sermons  in  the  stake  and  ryse  wa^y  who 
writes  them  only  in  the  form  of  sKcdetons,  with- 
out extending  the  illustrations,  S« 
In  the  Gloss,  to  Edda  Saemund.  the  affinity  is  re- 
marked between  Isl.  hris,  virgultum,  and  Heb.  v*in, 
hhoresh,  which  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  as  strictiy 
denoting  brushwood;  (Virgultum  densum  et  im« 
I^exum ;  Stocks  Clav.)  Gr.  ^(,  frutex,  L.B.  rane* 
eum,  Vo.  Hris. 

To  Rice  the  WaJter^  to  throw  plants  or  branches 
of  trees  into  a  river,  for  frightening  the  salmon, 
before  using  the  lister.  The  effect  is;  that  they 
become  stupid  and  lie  motionless,  Selkirks. 
llisxisH)  0^*4    A  term  applied  to  soil,  6all< 
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'*  RiskUh  Lan\  land  of  a  wet  and  boggy  nature; 
the  plough  rain  and  risks  in  it  when  ploughing ;" 
Gall.  Encycl.    V.  Risk^  v» 

May  not  the  term  refer  to  its  abounding  with 
Reeskf   V.  Rekskie. 
RISKOURS,  s.    Recourse. 

"  Thocht  the  river  of  Tiber  was  impediment  to 
thaim  to  fle  abak,  yit  thay  war  constrenit  to  have 
thare  utir  riskours  to  the  samin."     Bellenden's  T. 
Liv.  p.  50, 
RISLES,  s.  pi 

'*  Shoe  [[the  ship  Michael^j  was  ten  foot  thick  with* 
in  the  wallis  of  cutted  risks  of  oak^  so  that  no  can- 
non could  doe  at  hir."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p,  257. 
"  Outted  gests  of  oak ;"  Ed.  1728,  p.  107. 

A.S.  ri^,  hrysel,  denotes  the  small  gut  But  the 
figure  would  seem  rather  forced,  to  compare  the  ribs 
of  a  ship  with  the  intestines.  Isl.  hrisl  is  virga,  a 
dimin.  from  hris,  id.  Here  also  the  resemblance  is 
unnatural.  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  word  had  been- 
written  ribbes  by  Lindsay  ? 
RISP,  s.  The  coarse  grass  that  grows  on  marshy 
ground,  S.j  Add; 

*-''  The  hay-rope— *waB  made  of  risp,  a  sort  of 
long  sword-grass  that  grows  about  marshes  and  the 
sides  of  lakes.'*    Blackw.  Mag.  Aug.  1823,  p.  190. 
RISP,  s.    A  sort  of  file  used  by  carpenters,  S. 

Rasp,  E. 
To  Risp,  v,  a.     To  rub  with  a  file,  S. 

Isl.  rurp-a  scalpere. 
RispiKGs  {of  bread),  s,  pL    Filings,  what  is  rub- 

bed  ofi*  by  a  rasp,  S. 
RISPIE,  s.    Used  in  the  same  sense  with  Risp, 
for  coarse  grass ;  but  I  do  not  know  if  the  term 
be  current  in  any  part  of  S. 
"  I  was  among  the  green  rispies  of  my  native 
fields ;  and  thought  I  was  listening  to  a  voice  as 
sweet  as  the  cushat's  croud«"    Toumay,  p.  281, 
RISSILLIS,  Ryssillis,  ad;. 

^'  Item  ane  coit  of  rissHUs  blak  fresit  with  ane 
small  waiting  tres  of  blak  silk,  with  buttonis  of  the 
aamjne,"     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  86. 

"  To  pay  Gilbert  Fressyr  als  mekle  Flemyss  mo- 
ney as  he  want  to  the  said  Gilbert  on  certane  blak 
clayth  allegit  RyssUUs  blak."  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  14;, 
A.  1588. 

As  many  of  our  ancient  names  of  doChs,  colours, 

8cc.  are  borrowed  from  the  places  whence  diey  were 

imported,  and  this  species  of  black  is  distinguished 

ftom  Paris  biak,mentioned  in  the  article  immediately 

preceding;  this  might  be  cloth  imported  from  Lisle, 

a.  well  known  city  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  Teut. 

name  of  which  was  Ryssd.  V.  Kilian>  Nomendat 

RISTLE,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  plough  of  a 

particular  form,  formerly,  if  not  stiU^  used  in 

the  island  of  North-Uist 

^^  The  ordinary  plough  is  drawn  by  four  horses  ; 

and  they  have  a  little  plough  also  called  RislU,  i.  e. 

a  thing  that  cleaves,  the  coulter  of  which  is  in  form 

of  a  sickle,  and  it  is  drawn  sometimes  by  one,  and 

sometimes  by  two  horses,  according  as  the  ground 

is.  The  design  of  this  litUe  plough  is  to  draw  a  deep 

line  in  the  ground^  to  make  it  more  easy  for  the  big 

plough  to  follow,  which  otherwise  would  be  much 
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retarded  by  the  strong  roots  of  bent  lying  deep  in 
the  ground,  that  are  cut  out  by  the  little  plough." 
Martin's  West.  IsL  p.  58,  54. 

Isl.  rist^a  secare,  excenterare;  Su.G.  risla  upp 
iorden,  sulcos  terrae  inarare.  Ihre  informs  us  that 
risi  denotes  ''the  iron  which  ia fixed  before  the  plow- 
share, for  directing  the  line  of  the  furrow ;  being 
synon.  with  £.  coulter."  Lat  rasteU-um  signifies  a 
small  harrow,  also  a  spade,  from  rado,  rasi,  to  shave. 
For  all  these  terms,  risUe,  cauker,  {hat.  cuUrum  a 
knife)  and  raslettum,  suggest  the  idea  of  cutting. 

To  RIT,  Ret,  v.  a.    1.  To  make  a  narrow  lon- 
gitudinal incision  in  the  ground,  with  a  spade 
or  other  sharp  instrument,  as  a  line  of  direction 
for  future  labour,  Loth.,  Ettr.  For. 
''  You  had  better  rU  the  hail  length  of  the  ditch, 

before  ye  begin."    "  An  ye  will  rit  the  fale,  I'll  tak 

them  up." 

S.  To  scratch.  Loth.,  South  of  S. ;  as,  "  Dinna 
rii  the  table  wi*  that  nail.'" 

Rit,  Ritt,  s.    1.  A  slight  indaion  made  in  the 
ground,  ibid. 
"  Ye  scart  the  land  with  a  bit  thing  ye  ca'  a  pleugh 

^-ye  might  as  weel  give  it  a  ritt  with  the  teeth  of  a 

redding-kame."     The  Pirate,  ii.  28. 

2.  A  scratch  made  on  a  board,  &c.,  ibid. 
For  the  etymon  V.  Rat^  which  is  radically  the 

same. 

RITN  ACR  AP,  *.  1.  JZoo^  fwr  crap,  or  top,  Ayrs. 
S.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  mystery,  ibid.     In 
this  case  probably  a  negative  is  conjoined. 

RITTOCKS,  s.  pi.   The  refuse  of  tallow,  when 

it  is  first  melted  and  stnuned,  Ettr.  For.; 

Cracklins,  S.B. 

This  must  he  a  dimin.  from  Teut.  rwt  sevum,  se* 
bum,  £.  suet;  rueten  keersse,  sebacea  candela,  a  tal- 
low candle.  In  Belg.  it  is  softened  into  renseL  IsL 
ruda  signifies  rejectamentum. 
To  RIV,  v.n.  Tt)  sew  coarsely  and  slightly,  Shetl. 
This  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  r^ruptura,  riftv^ 
hiscere;  q.  to  sew  so  as  to  leave  great  gaps  or  inter- 
sdces-.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  word  luui  ori- 
ginally si^ined  to  stitch  or  sew;  fbr  this  is  the  sense 
of  Isl.  rif-a — sareire,  resarcire,  rif^  soman  consuere. 
The  Isl.  term  seems  now  applied  to  inferior  sewing. 
For  Haldorson  renders  it  by  DuLfikkerj  to  botch. 
To  RIV,  1^  a.     To  rivet,  to  clinch,  Aberd.    V. 

RocHTB,  synon. 

RIV  A,  s.    A  cleft  in  a  rock.  Shed. 

*^  He  turned  from  the  precipice, — and — ^proceeded 
towards  a  riva,  or  cleft  in  the  rock,  containihg  a  path, 
called  Brick's  steps."^    The  Pirate,  i.  167. 

IsL  rifa  rima,  fissura,  from  rv/-a  lacerare,  rumpere; 
Su.G.  rif',  refwa,  Dan.  reone,  id.  E.  rj^,  S.  rive. 
To  RIVE,  V.  a. "  To  plough ;  spoken  of  ground 
that  has  either  long  lain  in  lea,  or  has  never 
been  ploughed  before  ;"*  S. 
I'll  new  down  the  aik,  the  beech,,  and  ash. 
An'  rive  ilk  bonnie  green,  Ac 

Edin.  Mag.  My  1819,  p.  52?. 
To  Ryvk  out,  v.  a.     To  break  up  ground  that 
is  verv^  tough,  or  has  been  long  unploughed,.  S. 
^*  His  hienes  imd  his  hienes  predecessouris,  for  tbe 
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help  and  releif  of  his  pure  comroonis  in  diuerss 
pairtis  of  this  realme^  hes  reseruit  great  quantitie  of 
of  mureis  and  vtheris  commoun  landis  nawayis  dis- 
ponit  in  propirtie  to  ony  particulare  persone^  nocht- 
witbstanding  quhairof^  diuerss  persones  hesryvm  out, 
parkit^  teillit,  sawin^  and  laubourit  great  portionis 
of  the  samin  commounteis  without  ony  richt  of  pro- 
pirtie competent  to  thame/'  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600^ 
£d.  1814^  p.  228.  Add  to  etymon  ; 
To  Rivs  «o,  V.  a.  The  same  as  the  preceding,  S. 
Sw.  upripj^  to  tear  up,  Dan.  rive  seems  to  ap« 
proach  most  nearly  to  this  use  of  the  term ;  Ai  rive 
ukrud  op,  to  pluck  or  grub  up  weeds.  Isl.  rif-ajurtir 
urjord,  id. 

RIVE,  s,     A  rent  or  tear,  S.]  Add; 
2.  The  act  of  laying  hold  with  the  teeth,  and  eat- 
ing hastily,  S. 

'^  We  were  obliged  to  ride  out  to  a  little  hollow 
place  in  a  wild  moor> — where  our  horses  got  nothing 
but  a  rive  o'  heather."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  246. 
RIVE,  ^.     Expl.  "  the  sea-shore."]  Add; 

O.E.  '^  Bifuyn  to  lond  as  shippes  k  botys.  Applico. 
Apello."   Prompt,  Parv. 
RYUER,  9.    A  robber,]  Dele  etymon,  and  «*&- 

ailtule; 

I  concur  in  Sir  W.  Scott's  remark  on  the  second 
passage  quoted  from  Doug.  Virg. 

**  It  signifies  simply  river.  It  was  by  the  sides  of 
lakes  and  rivers  that  hawking  at  the  heron,  the  kind 
of  sport  chiefly  approved,  was  practised.'* 

Thus,  the  meaning  is,  '*  the  weary  hunter  and  the 
falconer  fly  to  the  rich  river,  in  order  to  find  their 

pr^."   - 

Mtter  is  the  general  orthography  of  the  MSS.  fVom 
which  Mr.  J.  uraham  Dalyel  has  published  his  edi- 
tion of  Pitacottie. 

**  Efter  this  the  king  past  to  the  Illes,  and  thair 
punisched  theife  and  river  condignlie."     P.  357. 

RYUIN6,  9.    Apparently,  the  recoil  of  a  piece 

of  ordnance. 

^'  Thaireflir,  the  Regent— causit  masonis  to  begin 
to  redd  the  bruisit  widlis,  and  to  repaire  the  foir- 
wark  to  the  forme  ot  ane  bulwark,  platt  and  braid 
abone,  for  the  resett  and  r^ng  of  many  canonia/' 
Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  236. 

This  bulwark  was  to  be  level  and  broad,  not  only 
that  many  cannons  might  be  {^ced  there,  but  that 
they  might  have  sufficient  room  to  recoil. 

The  term  is  probably  corr.  from  Fr.  rfoen^tr  to 
return,  to  come  back. 
HI VLIN,  8.    Expl.  "  a  sandal  pf  raw  hide  C 

Shetl.,  Orkn. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  S.  ruWm.  V. 
Rkwelynys. 

RIWELL,  WaUaci^  ix.  106.]  In  etymon,  after 
Cotgr.,— /fw^^v 
RoeUe,  sorte  de  bouclier.     Gl.  Roquefort. 

To  RIZAR,  V.  a.   1.  To  dry  in  the  sun.]  Add; 

^'  A  foreign  set  of  gilt  glass  bottles  uniformly  made 

part  of  the  equipage  of  the  breakfast^table ;  but—* 

the  substantialities  consisted  of  rizzared  baddies, 

I,  ham,  wheaten  bread,  oat  cakel,  jellies,*'  &c. 

Smugglers,  ii.  7^* 

Vot.  II.  805 
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S.  Applied  to  clothes,  which  have  been  so  long  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  as  to  be  half-*dried,  Roxb. 
RIZARDS,  RizAEs,  Rizzer-bebriss,  s.  pi 
Red  currants.]  Add; 

"  For  Rizar  Tarts.  Strip  ripe  rizars  off  the  stalks, 
then  la^  them  in  your  shapes,  with  plenty  of  sugar, 
cinnamon,  and  orange  peel,  so  bake  them."  Receipts 
in  Cookery,  p.  19. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  unless  the  word 
be  corr.  from  Fr.  raisin;  currants  being  denominated 
raisins  de  Corinihe.     In  C.B.  rhesinwydden  is  a  cur- 
rant-bush. 
RIZZIM,  «.     A  stolk  of  com,  Aberd. 

A.S.  hris,  frondes ;  Isl.  kris,  virga.  But  it  seems 
more  nearly  allied  toTeutrecfMut,  racemus,  acluster. 
To  RIZZLE,  V.  n.     To  rustle.  Gall. 

'^  Rixzling,  Aiiy  thing,  such  as  straw,  is  said  to  be 
rizzling,  when  it  is  firee  of  moisture,  quite  dry,  rust- 
ling ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

A.S.  hristUan  crepitare;  but  in  its  form  more 
nearly  allied  to  Tent,  tyssel^en,  id.  str^itu  quodam 
kvi  moveri,  ut  virgulae,  &c  submissum  murmur 
edere,  ut  frondes. 

RIZZLES,  s.  pi     *^  A  species  of  berry ,  some- 
times— called  Rusdes^  GalL  Enc  ;  probably 
the  same  with  Rtzards^  red  Currants. 
*'  ROAD,  ».    •*  Large  way,  path.'' 

I  refer  to  this  £.  word,  to  take  notice  of  Mme 
idioms,  in  which  it  occurs,  that  acem  to  be  peculiar 
to  8. 

In  one*s  road.  1.  Applied  to  one  who  ia  deemed 
an  hindrance,  iocumbrance,  or  restraint  to  an- 
other.    *'  Ye're  like  the  giideman's  mother, 
ay  in  the  gudewife's  roadj'^  S. 
In  this  Frov.,  Gail  is  sometimes  used  for  road. 
The  sense  of  this  adage  is  iUnstrated  by  another: 
''  Happy  is  she  who  marries  the  son  of  a  dead  mo- 
ther."—'^ There  is  rarely  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween a  daughter  in  law  and  her  husband's  mother." 
KeUy,  p.  162. 

S.  /  wadna  see  you  in  my  roady  6  mode  of  exprei- 
sion  addressed  to  one,  who  under  the  pretence  of 
working,  is  viewed  as  merely  impeding  another, 
S.  It  is  generally  the  language  of  an  active  or 
impatient  person  to  one  who  is  alow  in  <^>e- 
ranon. 
Out  of  Ofu^s  boad.  1.  Used,  in  a  negative  fbrm^ 
of  one  who  never  loses  ught  of  hb  own  inte- 
rest, who  has  the  knack  of  turning  every  oc- 
currence to  his  own  advantage;  as,  *  **  Happen 
what  will,  yeVe  never  out  o'  your  road^  S. 
2.  Applied  to  a  person  who  is  not  easily  incon)^ 
moaed,  who  without  disappointment  or  irrita- 
tion can  submit  to  circumstanoes  that  would  be 
Tezatious  to  others,  S. 

To  ROAD,  V.  fi.  Applied  to  partridges,  or  other 
game,  which  when  found  by  the  setting  dogs, 
instead  of  takmg  wing,  run  along  the  ground 
before  the  sportsman,  Roxb. 

To  Road,  v.  a.  To  follow  game  running  in  this 
maimer,  ibid. 
Evidently  flrom  the  £.  /.  denoting  a  way. 
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ROADMAN,  $.    A  carter ;  properly  one  who 
drives  stones  for  mending  the  public  roadsy 
.    Perths. 

Had  you  liv'd  lang  t've  felt  the  smarts 
O'  rugged  Roadman's  whips  an'  carts. 
Sic  pain  an'  drudg'ry  you  wad  thol'd,  • 
You'd  curs'd  the  day  that  you  were  foal'd ; 
Through  wind  an'  weet  aye  dri^gin'  stanes 
Wi'  scarce  a  hyde  to  hap  your  banes. 

The  Roadman* s  Horse,  DufT^  Poems,  p.  58. 
ROAN,  s.    A  congeries  of  brushwood,  Dumfr. 

''  All  at  once  the  footpath  parted  with  the  stream, 
and  afler  conductfng  us  through  a  roan  of  stunted 
oak  and  hazel,  pluoed  us  on  a  little  swelling  knoll." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  145.  V.  Rone,  and  Rosin. 
ROAN,  *. 

,    The  caves  Qcalvis]]  and  ky  met  in  the  loan. 
The  man  ran  wi'  a  rung  to  red ; 
Then  by  came  an  ill-willy  roan. 

And  brodit  his  buttocks  till  he  bled. 
Wife  of  Auchiermucktff,  Herd's  ColL  it.  127. 
I  can  see  no  sense  this  word  can  bear  but  that  of 
boar ;  Su.G.  rone,  id.  In  Lord  Hailes'  Ed.  cow  is  the 
•word  used,  p.  217* 

ROB,  Robin,  Robsne,  abbreviations  of  the  name 
Robert,  S. 

Robene,  Acts  Ja.  IL  Fol.  32.     "  Robene  Gray." 
RoBBiN-BiN-THB-HEDGE, «.  ^^ A  trailing  kind  of 
weed,  which  rum  along  hedges  ;^  Gtill.  Encyd. 
This  seems  to  be  the  Erysimum  alliaria,  Linn., 
Jack-by-the*hedge,  or  Sauce*  alone. 
ROBIN-A.REE,  ^.  **  A  game  of  the  ingie^nuUc, 
much  like  the  PreesUcai;  only  in  passing  the 
brunUsHck  round  the  ring,  the  following  rhyme 
is  said  :-— 

"  Robm^a^Ree,  yell  no  dee  wi'  me, 
Tho'  I  birl  ye  roun'  a  three  times  and  three. 
O  Robin-aF-Ree,  O  Robin-a^Ree, 
O  dimia  let  Robin^Reerie  dee !" 

GalL  EncycL 
ROBIN-HOOD,  #•    A  play,  &c]  Add; 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  remarked  on  what  is  said^  L  18. 
concerning  Fr.  Robin;  **  It  is  used  as  a  diminutive, 
denoting  a  lawyer,  or  gentleman  of  the  long  robe," 
This  corresponds  with  the  explanation  given  of  the 
term  in  Diet.  Trev.  Se  dit  pour  un  homme  de  Robe 
ou  de  Palais ;  mais  c'est  un  terme  un  peu  m^prisant; 
C'est  un  Robin^  les  gens  d'lp6e  disent:  Voyez  un 
peu  ces  Robins, 

The  good  Aberdonians  had  been  very  zealous  in 
enforcing  the  Acts  of  Parliament  against  this  sport. 
'^  Nane  to  tak  upone  hand  to  mak  ony  conven- 
ttoune  with  tabume,  plSing  on  P3rpe  or  fedill,  or 
haue .  anseing^es  to  convene  the  quenis  legis  in 
chesing  of  Robin  Huid,  Litill  Johnne,  Abbot  o£  res- 
soune  C^cJ,  Queyne  of  Maij,  or  siclyk  to  contr»- 
ve3rne  the  statutis  of  Parliament"  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent  16. 
To  ROBORATE,  v.  n.     1.  To  strengthen, 

Aberd.  Reg. 
%  To  confirm  in  whatever  way. 
S.  To  confirm  in  a  legal  manner. 
"  To  call  &  roborate:'  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  17. 
'*  Peace  wes  roboral  with  the  Danys  in  this  sort 
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King  Charlis  douchtir  salbe  geuin  in  manage  to  Rol* 
land,"  Sec.     Bellenden's  Cron.  B.  x.  c.  22. 

LatI  roboT'Ore,  to  make  strong ;  L.B.  robor^Ho, 
confirmatio. 

ROCH,  Roche,  s.    A  rock.]  Add,\ 

O.E.  '^  Rock  stone.  Rupa.  Rupes.  Saxum.  Sco- 
pulus."     Prompt  Parv. 

ROCH,  Roche  (gutt.),  adj.  Rough;  thepronun* 

ciation  of  the  north  of  Sl   "  To  by  thair  hyddis 

rocke  or  sneycht  C  Aberd.  Reg.    V.  Snkycht. 

Rock  an'  bight,  an  adverbial  phrase,  Aberd. 

V.  Rough. 
ROCHE,  adj.    Unshorn,  applied  to  sheep.    V. 

Rough,  sense  5. 
ROCHE,  *.     Apparently,  a  cartridge  for  firing 
ofi^  artillery. 

"  There  was  in  her— thre  or  foure  last  of  powder, 
some  crosletis  [[corslets?],  and  rockes  of  small  or- 
dinance, and  sum  bisquet,  and  sic  lyk."  Bannatyne's 
Journal,  p.  147« 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  rocke  defeu,  a  composition  made 
of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  charcoal,  and  gunpowder,  used 
for  charging  bombs.     V.  Diet  Trev. 
ROCHT,  adj.    Apparently  signifying  rough  or 
unpohshed ;  ^<  xl.  layd  of  rocht  stane  acclamy t 
at  him ;"  Aberd.  .Reg.  V.  16.     "  Rocht  waw 
stanis,^  i.  e.  wall  stones,  ibid, 
ROCK,  8.  A  sort  of  confection ;  more  fully,  Gib- 
raltar rock  ^  perhaps  from  its  fancied  resemblance 
incolour  to  then>cA:«  of  thatcelebrated  fortress,  S. 
ROCK-COD,  s.    A  species  of  ood,  found  in  a 
rocky  bottom,  S. 

Dan.  kUjifisk,  a  large  salt  ood  fircmi  Iceland,  seems 
to  borrow  its  name  from  the  same  circumstance. 
ROCE-DOO,  i.    The  wild  pigeon,  Columba 
oenas,  Linn.,  Meams. 

It  seems  to  have  been  denominated  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  concerning  the  pigeon  by  PeiK 
nant,  that  '^in  the  wild  state  it  breeds  in  holes  oi rocks, 
and  hollows  of  trees,  for  which  reason  some  writers 
stile  it  columba  cavemaUs."  He  adds  in  a  note, ''  The 
Columba  saxaiUis,  a  small  sort  that  is  frequent  on 
most  of  our  cliffs,  is  only  a  variety  of  the  wild  pigeon. 
Aldr.  Av.  ii.  227."  V.  Zool.  p.  217- 
ROCKEL,  8.     The  porch  or  vestibule,  BanffSk 

V.  BUCKIE-TYAUVK. 

Perhaps  changed  from  its  original  application. 
Dan.  roeghul,  is  <^  a  vent-hole  for  the  smoke  to  go 
through." 

ROCKLE,  s.    A  pebble,  Ayrs. 

Fr.  rochaille,  "■  rocks,  rockiness/'  Cotgr. ;  O.Fr. 
rochal,  crista!  de  roche,  Roquefort 
RocKLiK,  adj.     Abounding  with  pebbles,  ibid. 
ROCKETY-ROW,  *.    A  play  in  which  two 
persons  stand  with  their  backs  to  each  other ; 
and,  the  one  passing  his  arms  under  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  other,  they  alternately  lift  each  oth^ 
from  the  ground,  Aberd.,  Tweedd. ;    synon. 
Seesaw^  E. 
ROCKING,  a.    A  friendly  visit]  Add  ; 

In  many  places  in  the  West  of  S.  the  term  is  now 
used  for  a  tea^visit  among  country  people.  The  en- 
tertainment 18  of  a  pretty  substantial  kind.   Besid^i 
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tea,  there  is  a  service  of  cheese,  of  bacon  and  beef 
fried,  of  ham  and  oat-cakes,  of  wheaten  bread  and 
butter  covered  with  carrawajs,  of  a  kind  o£  plumb- 
pudding,  &C.  often  in  succession.  These  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dram ;  frequently  by  punch  during  the 
progress  of  the  evening;  and  sometimes  a  dance 
crowns  the  whole. 

IS.  The  term  is  now  generally  used  to  denote;  an 
assignation  between  lovers,  Lanarks. 
In  the  upper  ward  of  Lanarksliire,  in  the  winter 
nights,  during  moonlight,  the  servants  of  neighbour- 
iiigfarm4opns  pay  one  another  fHendly  visits.  Some 
of  them  have  been  known  to  go  to  the  distance  of 
4  or  5  miles.   The  maid  servants  carry  their  wheels, 
with  them,  and  the  men  sometimes  take  a  sckank. 
The  men  of  course  convoy  the  lasses  home,  after  the 
rocking  is  over ;— The  lasses,  in  fact.  Would  never  go 
a  rocking,  if  they  had  not  previously  trotted  ifith 
their  sweethearts  to  see  them  home. 
RocKXR,  s.     The  designation  given  to  one  who 
attends  a  Rocking^  West  of  S. 
''  It  was  the  custom  at  rochngg,  to  entertain  each 
other  with  stories  of  ghosts,  &c.  and  he  was  esteemed 
the  most  acceptable  rocker,  whose  memory  was  most 
plentifully  stored  with  such  thrilling  narratives." 
£din.  Mag.  Sept  1818,  p.  153. 
ROCXING-STANE,  s.    A  stone  so  poised  by 
art,  as  to  move  at  the  slightest  touch,  S. 
And  still,  when  blood-drops,  clotted  thin. 

Hang  the  grey  moss  upon. 
The  spirit  murmurs  from  within. 
And  shakes  the  rocking  Hone* 

MinstreUy  Border,  ii.  396. 
''  The  rocking  stone,  commonly  reckoned  a  Drui<« 
dical  monument^  has  always  been  held  in  supersti- 
tious veneration  by  the  people.  The  popular  opi- 
nion, which  supposes,  them  to  be  inhabited  by  a  spi- 
rity'coincides  wiUi  that  of  the  ancient  Icelanders,  who 
worshipped  the  daemons,  which  they  believed  to  in- 
habit great  stones.  It  is  related  in  the  Kristnisaga, 
chap.  2,  that  the  first  Icelandic  bishop,  by  chantmg 
a  hymn  over  one  of  these  sacred  stones,  immediately 
Biter  his  arrival  in  the  island,  split  it,  expelled  the 
spirit,  and  converted  its  worshippers  to  Christianity." 
N.  ibid.  p.  ^05. 

ROCEL AV,  RoKELY,  s.  A  short  cloak,  S.]Jdd; 
*^  Luckie  Madeary — ^having  put  on  her  clean  toy, 
rokdav,  and  scarlet  plaid,  gravely  awjuted  the  arri« 
val  of  the  company,  in  full  hope  of  custom  and  pro» 
fit"     Waverley,  L  147- 

ROCKMAN,  s.     A  bird  catcher,  Orkn. ;  deno- 
minated from  the  hazardous  nature  of  his  em- 
ployment, being  often  suspended  from  the  top 
of  1^  perpendicular  rocic, 
RODDEN-FLEUK,  *.  The  turbot,  also  Roan^ 
JUuk^  Aberd.,  Meams. ;  RaanJUuk,  Loth. 
'*  By  some  singular  chance,  the  holibut,  a  coarse 
diy  fish>  is  in  Scotland  styled  the  Turbot,  which  in 
Scotland  is  called  Rodden-Jteuk  ;  the  last  word  being 
a  ffeneral  denomination  for  flounders  and  other  flat 
fish."     Pinkerton^s  Geography,  i.  192. 

'^  The  fish  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  of  the 
Meams  are  haddocks,  whitings/  cod,  (here  called 
kiellen),  ling,  halibut,  scate,  turbot,  (called  hel*e  rod* 
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dtnjtnke,  and  bannock  fluke)  and  flcranders ;  all  of 
which  are  in  great  abundance."  Agr.  Surv.  Kin« 
card.  p.  415. 

.    This  has  been  expl.  q.  red^jUmnder.     Some  think 
that  it  is'  desigpied  from  the  colour  of  the  spots,  as  ' 
resembling  Hoddens,  i.e.  the  berries  of  the  Roan-tree* 
RODDIKIN,  8.     The  fourth  stomach  of  a  cow, 

fecj  Add  ;*— Also  written  RuddikiH% 

**  What  indeed  can  be  more  shocking  than  to  be 
addressed,  at  a  dinner  table,  by  a  pair  of  rosy  lips 
in  such  terms  as  these :  Pray,  sir,  allow  me  to  help 
you,  1  shall  send  you  a  nice  piece  o£fuddikins  pray 
piermit  me  to  add  a  little  of  Uie  mon^pfy."  Blackw. 
Mag.  1817,  p.  802. 

This  seems  a  diminutive  from  Teut  rooif,  id.,  q.  the 
liHle  stomach,  as  being  that  of  a  calf.  V.  Kin  ter- 
min.,  and  Minikin.  Although  echin-ks  is  the  Lat 
nfOne,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  so  heterogeneous 
and  tautological  a  mixture,  sa  that  this  should  be 
combined  with  the  Teut  designation. 
RODDING,  s.    A  narrow  path ;  properly  that 

made  by  the  treading  of  sheep,  South  or  S. 

**  It  is  a  deep  cleuch,  wi'  a  sma'  sheep  rodding 
through  the  linn  not  a  foot  wide."    'Brownie  of 
Bodsb^k,  i.  134.     Evidently  from  E.  road. 
RoDENs,  s,pl.  The  berries  of  the  roan-tree.]  ^dtf; 

"  You  will  likewise  find  in  severall  places  of  the 
countrey  not  far  from  the  town,  severall  sorts  of 
Pinastres,  as  also  a  kind  of  fruit  tree  called  Cormes, 
not  much  unlike  our  Baun-tree,  the  fruit  thereof 
hangs  in  clusters  like  our  Roddens :  but  of  an  other 
colour,  and  bigness,  every  one  being  as  big  as  a 
plumb."     Sir  A.  Balfour^s  Letters,  p.  31. 

Johnstone,  Lodbrokar-Quida,  p.  82,  derives  the 
term,  as  used  in  this  form,  from  Isl.  rodinn,  rube- 
factus.     Hinc,  he  says,  Scot  Roddin*,  i  e.  ruber 
fructus  sorbi. 
ROE,  s.     The  sail-yard ;  Su.G.  ro^  segeUrOj  id. 

"  With  power — to  apprehend 'their  persons,  seaze 
on  their  vessels,  and  take  their  sailes  from  their  roes,** 
&c.    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  192.     V.  Ra,  Ray. 
ROYALTY,  8.   A  territory  immediately  under 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  king,  S.     V.  Rialte. 
ROY  AT,  8.     Royalty. 

— Quha  mair  surely  into  royat  rang. 
Nor  the-  greit  Conquerour  his  freindis  amang  ? 
Yit  wes  he  poysonit,  as  sum  dois  expres. 
Dauidsohe's  CommendaHoun  of  Fjfricktnes,  st  5. 
ROGEROWSE  (g  hard),  adf.     Given  to  free- 

dom  of  speech,  Roxb.';  synon.  Otdspoken. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  rog-r  calumnia,  oBtrectatio, 
roegg'Va  mala  imprecari,  and  hros-a,  Su.G.  ros^a, 
eflerre ;  q.  to  bring  forth  detraction. 
ROICH,  8. 

-^^'  The  haill  landis  callit  Vthale  Landis,  Roick, 
Anying,  samyn,  toillis,  anchorages,  custumes,  wattil, 
foir  coipland,  settertoun,  anstercoip,  scattis,  land 
maillis,  wrack,  waith,  wais,  wair,and  vtheris  rychtis 
and  dewteis  quhatsomeuir  pertening  to  the  saidis 
erldome  of  Orknay  and  lordschip  of  Zetland,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1612,  Ed.  1814,  p.  481. 

The  Ftkale  Lafidis  are  those  otherwise  called  Vdal, 
q.  V.  Roich  may  be  an  errat.  for  rdUh,  the  i  being 
mistaken  foir  a  c :  for  we  find  that  the  term  Rotk^^ ' 
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ffie«  or  Bagihmem  is  used  in  Orkn.  as  BjnotL  with 
U<kUmen,  i.e.  says  Fea,  '^8elf*holder8»  or  men  holding 
in  their  own  right"  V.  Udal-man.  Isl.  kroie  is  expL 
by  G,  Andr.^  Chrandis  homo.  Or  the  term  might 
seem  allied  to  Su.G.  raatUa,  pron.  rod-a,  imperare. 
Roda,  however^  signifies.  Jus  nauticum ;  Verel. 

Anying  may  denote  the  right  of  making  hay  on 
commons;  as  allied. to  Su  G.  ann,  foenis^ium^  from 
ann^a  laborare^  opus  rusticum  facere.  Isl.  agii^  how- 
ever,  signifies  both  fishing  and  hunting ;  Piscatura^ 
captura  ferarum ;  Haldorson. 

Samyn  gives  the  idea  of  collecting  or  gathering, 
according  to  the  universal  use  of  Uie  term  in  the 
Gothic  dialects.  But  how  it  is  here  restricted^  it  is 
impossible  to  determine. 

Foir  coipland  may  denote  land  subject  to  the  duty 
denominated  Forcop,  q.  v. 

-  Anslercoip,  which  is  evidently  a  cognate  tenui 
might  signify  tlie  right  of  holding  a  regular  market. 
Afistar  koep  may  literally  be  translated  from  the  Sw., 
*^  what  is  fitting  for  a  fair"  or  market ;  anstar  being 
the  third  p.  sing,  indie,  of  atuta  to  fit,  to  become. 
Setteriouu  may  be  rendered  in  different  ways.  Norw. 
saeter  is  expl.  in  Dan.  Graesgatig  for  quaeget  paa 
fieldene,  i.  e.  "  a  pasture"  or  "  grass  for  cattle  in  the 
fields ;"  Hallager.  Isl.  saetr^ur,  pascua^  aestiva  pe* 
cuaria.  Saeir  and  satur,  mapalia.  '^  In  the  ancient 
Shetknd  language,  the  green  pasturage  attached  to 
a  dwelling  was  named  a  Setter  or  Scaler''  Hibbert's 
Shetl.  Isl.  p.  427*  Sw.  saeleri,  '*  an  estate  in  the 
country,  endowed  with  certain  privileges,  and  which 
according  to  law  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  Swedish 
gentlemen ;"  Wideg.  This  corresponds  with  the 
sense  of  the  initial  phrase  Uihale  landis,  Su.G.  sae^ 
tart,  villa  nobilium,  certis  privilegiis  omatum  ;  Ihre. 
Saete,  sedes,  is  the  origin.  Setter^toun  might  there- 
fore denote  lands,  or  a  village,  endowed  with  pecu- 
liar privileges. 

Perhaps  rvais,  a  term  I  have  not  met  with  else- 
where,  is  a  corr.  of  waifs,  i.  e.  strayed  animals. 
ROYL.FITTIT,  adj.    Having  the  feet  turned 

outwardy  Lanarks. 

If  this  be  not  allied  to  Su.G.  ryU-a,  in  gyrum  a- 
gere,  it  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  wrid-a,  q.  nn'idlra, 
to  writhe. 
ROYNE,  s.     The  scab,  mange;   Chaucer, — 

roigne^  id.  nmgnouSy  scabby. 

Concerning  the  brawls  of  dogs  it  is  said  i 
Thay  ar  luving  to  men, 
Bot  nocht  to  thame  self  than  ; 
For  wo  is  him  thai  hes  royne. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  145. 

TT.roigne,rongne,  '^ scurf,  scabbinesse,  theniange;" 
Cotgr. 

ROIS  NOBLE,  Ros£  nobus,  a  denonainauon 

of  English  gold  coin,  formerly  current  in  S. 

— '^  That  the  gold  haue  coura  m  tyme  tocum  in 
this  wyse,  that  is  to  say,  the  JRoU  Nobill  to  xxxv  s." 
AcU  Ja.  III.  A.  1475,  c.  83,  Ed,  1566. 

*'  Item  ill  roif  nobilisfyiii  and  four."*  Inventories^i 
p.  1. 

"  They  called  them  noblesjbecanse  they  were  made 
up  of  the  noblest,  or  the  purest  metal.  These  pieces 
got  their  names  from  the  devices  inscribed  on  them ; 
so  they  were  called— fwe-iio6fe*,  from  the  English 
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rose  surrounded  with  the  regalia."   Ruddimaa's  In* 
trod,  to  Diplom.  p.  133,  134. 

This  coin  is  also  designed  *'  tlie  Inglis  Nobill,  Hen- 
.  ry,and  Edwart  with  the  rose"  AcU  Ja.  I II.  A.  1 567, 
c.  22.  Ed.  1566;  and  simply  the  rose,  ibid. 
ROYSTER,  a.     1.  A  vagabond,  &cj  Add; 

Sir  W.  Scott  prefers  the  last  etymon.  For  he  says, 
in  a  note  on  this  article ;  ^*  The  German  cavalry  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  called 
Beiiert,  in  old  Fr.  B^lres,  which  signifies  simply 
Riders.  Their  infantry  were  the  Lanzknechls  (Latu* 
quenets  in  Fr.)  i.  e.  spearmen." 
ROIT,  RoYT,*.    A  babbler,  Renfr. 

Flandr.  ruyt-en,  garrire  more  avium. 
To  ROYT,  ».  «.     To  go  from  place  to  place 

without  any  proper  business,  &c.]  Add; 

This  is  also  O.E.  "  Ro^ftyn  or  roykjm  {reykyn^'\ 

'  gon^^ydyl  aboute.  Vago.  DiscuVro. — ReykeorRoyie 

ydil  walkinge  aboute.    Discursus."     Prompt  Panr. 

I  strongly  suspect  that  out  Eoyt,  and  E.  nc/  are 
radically  allied.  For  rqyt,  as  applied  to  females,  con- 
veys the  idea  of  that  sort  of  gadding  which  is  the 
effect  of  wantonness.  To  gang  rqyting  about,  seems 
nearly  the  same  with  E.  Togo  a  rutting.  Dan.  mi- 
er  baochari,  Isl.  kryt'C  cum  impetu  feror  aliquo,  and 
hriot-^  subsultare,  have  been  mentioned  by  Junius 
and  L^e,  as  cognate  terms.  IsL  roelt-a,  divagari. 
RoiT,  a.     A  term  of  contempt  for  a  woman.    It 

is  often  conjoined  with  an  adj.  denoting  a  bad 

temper;  as,  an  iU-nahtred  roit^  Loth.     It  is 

also  applied  to  a  female  brute,  as  to  a  cow. 

Ru7U  is  viewed  as  synon. 

This  seems  the  same  with  Royt,  s.,  although  now 
confined  to  one  sex.     It  may  deserve  to  be  remark- 
ed that  Isl.  ruta  denotes  a  woman  of  a  gigantic  sise; 
Foeminae  Giganteae  appellatio;  G.  Andr.  p.  201. 
ROYTOUS,  adj.     Riotous. 

*'  It  is  knawin  nocht  to  be  the  kirkrentis,  nor  fty- 
tous  lyfe  thairby,  that  moveis  me  to  profes  my  name 
in  this  debait  and  tentetioun,  sen  of  the  kirkrentis  I 
had  nevir  my  leviiig,  quhilk  now  I  micht  haif  abun- 
dantlie,  gif  I  preferrit  my  belly  to  guid  conscience." 
N.  Winyet's  FourscoirThre  Questionis,  Keitli's  Hist. 
App.  p.  224.  O.  Fr.  ruyot-er,  quereller,  disputer. 
ROK,  s.     For — perhaps,  a  crowd,  a  throng,— 

JR.  A  stoi-m.]  Dde  etymon,  and  substitute; 
Isl.  rok,  roka,  procella,  turbo. 
ROKELAY,  s,     A  short  ckak.     V.  Rocklay. 
To  ROLL,  V.  a.     To  enrol. 

"  And  that  thai  roll  thar  names  in  ane  buke  with 
the  maner  of  thair  hames  and  wapnis  yerlie  ifi  euery 
wapin-schawingis,"  C^cJ  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  S63.     V.  RoLLYD. 
ROLLYIN6,77ar^.  adj.    Free,  frank,  speaking 

one^s  mind  without  hesitation,  Ettr.  For.  This 

seems  the  same  with  RoUochin^  S.B.  q.  v. 
RoLMENT,  s.     Register,  record. 

— ''  The  Lordis  of  counsall  of  before  assignit  to 
the  said  Marione — to  bring  the  rdment  of  the  court 
autentikly  vnder  a  balyeis  sele  &;  theclerkis  handis." 
Act.  Audit  A.  1474,  p.  S6. 
ROM ANIS.     Satme  of  Rotnanis. 

"  Item  ane  pece  of  tanne  satene  o^Romams."  In-, 
ventories,  A.  1516,  p.  2£L 
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Tfeis  teems  to  have  been  Mtin  made  at  Rome  or 
IB  tHe  Roman  territory ;  ualesa  it  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  Romania. 

Siricum  [for  Sericam]]  Romanutn,  id  est,  Siricum, 
vel  seta  Romana.     Du  Cange,  vo.  Siricut. 
ROME,  s.     Realm,  kingdom. 

''  That  the  actis  and  statutis  maid  of  beA>r^  for 
the  haldin  of  the  money  in  the  Rome,  6^c.  and  als 
at  the  kingis  hienes  deput — certane  ceQr]]souris  in 
euerilk  town  quhilk  is  ane  port,  quhilk  salhaue 
power  to  cerss  the  salaris  and  passaris  forth  o£  the 
Rome  for  hauffing  furth  of  money/'  &c.  Acts  Ja. 
IV.  1503,  Ed.  1814,  p.  242. 

This  orthography  is  evidently  from  the  sound  of 
Fr,  rqyaume,  id.  Jfealmeis  used  in  the  parallel  place^ 
Ed.  1566,  c.  102. 
ROME-BLINKED.     V.  Blikk,  r.  «.    Tobe- 

come  a  little  sour. 
ROMOUR,  s.     Disturbance,  general  noise,  ex- 
pressive of  dissatisfaction. 

— "  The  lordis— deput  til  avyss  apone  the  mofie 
consideris  the  grete  romour  tliat  is  past  becaus  of  di- 
uersiteis  of  payment  with  in  the  realme,  &c.  And 
for  til  eschew  the  romour  hereof  and  to  content  the 
commonis/'  &c.  Acts  ja.  III.  A.  1468,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  92,  c.  1.  As  first  quoted  here,  murmure  occurs 
in  Ed.  1 56Qi  and  afterwards  rumoure. 

This  term  has  evidently  been  used  in  that  age  in  - 
a  much  stronger  sense  than  that  now  attached  to 
the  E.  word;  corresponding  with  Teut  romtfUkr, 
romoer,  raynmoer,  rumor,  turba,  tumultus,  strepitus  ; 
whence  rammoer-en  tumultuari,  ramnioer'-maesler, 
auctor  turbarura ;  Kilian.  The  Teut.  sense,  indeed, 
seems  more  nearly  allied  in  its  signification  to  some 
others  in  Goth,  than  to  Lat.  rvrfwr:  Su.G.  ram,  I  si. 
romur,  clamor  applaudentiura,  rom-a  applaudere; 
roma,  pugna.  Rimur,  says  Ihre,  concerning  the  I  si. 
word,  denotat  murmur,  sonitum,  qualis  erat  scuta 
percutientium  aut  alias  admurmurantium  ;  vo.  Be^ 
roem.  He  views  Lht  rumor  as  a  cognate  term,  but 
used  in  a  restricted  sense,  ita  tamen  ut  ikmam  fere 
nolet;  vo.  Rom.  A.S.  hraem^n,  hrem^n,  clamare, 
vociferare ;  plorare. 
RONE,  a.     *^  A  scurf,  a  eruttation,  a  scabby 

scurf. — •  Without  bleine,  or  scabbe,  or  rwne^ 

Chaucer.^  Gl.  Lynda. 
RONE,  8.     A  run  of  ice.]  Add ; 
2. .  Ap{)Iied  to  a  great  assemblage  of  weeds  in  a 

field ;  as  «gnifying  that  there  is  no  interval, 

that  they  are  as  it  were  intertwined  and  run 

together ;  as,  '^  The  rig  is  in  a  perfect  rtma  o^ 

w^a,^  Roxb.     Also  written  Soan^  q.  v. 
RoNiE,  adf.  Covered  with  runs  or  sheets  of  ice,  S. 

In  the  aocoont  of  a  Raid  or  expeditim  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly  against  the  Earl  of  Athol,  Sir  R. 
Gordon  observes ; 

*'  This  wes  called  the  Ronie  Rode,  becaus  it  hap- 
ned  in  the  wunter  season,  when  as  the  ground  wea 
full  of  ro9ins,  or  aheckles  of  yee/'  Gordon's  Hist* 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  pu  208. 

The  term  sheckles  does  not  seem  to  be  here  used 
in  its  proper  sense;  as  it  strictly  denotes  icicles,  or 
ice  in  a  pendant  state. 
RONE,  HoKN,  8.    A  spout,  &c«]  Add ; 
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"  There  being  then  no  ronne  to  the  houses,  at 
every  other  place, — the  rain  came  gushingin  a  spout, 
as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  opened."     The 
Provost,  p.  201. 
To  RONGE,  V.  a.     To  gnaw,  or  file. 

'*  That  na  maner  of  mane  tak  vpoune  hand  for  to 
ronge  the  croune  of  wecht,  or  ony  vUiir  gold  of  wecht 
throw  pretense  of  this  acte  vnder  the  pane  tobe  ao* 
cusit  &  punist  as  fal  saris  of  the  kingis  grace  money." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  373. 

The  act  ordained  that  the  croune  of  the  sone,  i.  e. 
sun,  should  pass,  although  wanting  a  grain  of  the 
proper  weight.     V.  Rokoeo. 
RONNAL,  s.     The  name  given  to  the  female 

salmon  or  trout,  or  fish  of  any  kind,  Dumfr. 

They  speak  of  the  kipper  And  ronnaly  i.  e.  the 

male  and  female. 

From  raufi,  O.K.  pi.  roan,  the  roe.  Isl.  krogri'^ 
laegia,  piscis  ovipara,  q.  the  rauntlayer.  V.  Rauner. 
RONNET,  s.     Rennet,  Gall.     "  Ronnet  bagSy 

the  rennets  for  coagulating  milk;'*  Gall. 
RONSY,  8.     A  hackney  horse. 
He  was  the  ryallest  of  array 
On  ronsy  micnt  ride. 

Rattf  Coilyear,  B.  iiij.  b.     V.  Runsy. 
To  ROO,  v.  a.  To  pluck  wool  off  slieepy  Orkn., 

Shetl. 

Isl.  ry^-a  tondere.  So  sem  sa  saudr,  elh  teigcrjyrir 
fkeim,  ed  ryger  han ;  ''  As  a  sheep  that  is  silent  be* 
fore  the  shearer."  Isl.  Vers.  Isa.  53.  V.  Ihre,  vo. 
Ragg  villus,  and  Rya.  V.  Row,  Roo,  Rue,  v.,  where 
the  term  is  exemplified  and  more  fully  illustrated. 
ROO,  *.     A  heap  of  any  kind,  Orkn. 

Su.G.  roge,  Isl.  rok,  also  ruga,  acervus. — As  Teut. 
rock,  cumulus,  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same, 
it  points  out  the  origin  of  E.  rick,  S.B.  ruck.  For 
rock  hoy8  is  a  rick  of  hay,  meta  foeni.  Ihre  traces 
Su.G.nx;^a  heap  of  hay,  grain,  &c.  to  ro^^as  the  root. 
To  Roo,  V,  a.     To  pile  up  into  a  heap,  ibid. 

Su.G.  roeg-a  seems  to  have  had  the  same  signifi- 
cation. For  Ihre  mentions  roegadt  moil,  mensura 
cumulata.  Dan.  rog^e  to  heap  up.  Ihre  remarks 
the  afiinity  of  Lat.  rog^us,  a  funeral  pile,  properly  a 
heap  of  wood. 

ROO,  &    An  incloaure  in  a  grass  field,  in  which 

cattle  are  penned  up  during  night,  Mearns.  Y. 

Wao,  Wboo. 
ROOD,  «.     Sometimet  used  for  Rood-day,  or 

the  day  of  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  in  the 

Romisn  calendar.  West  of  S. 
Yet  Matron  miurk'd,  in  homely  strain. 
The  dead  man's  actions  o'er  again  ; 
How  he,  by  lore  obtained  at  school. 
Each  month  could  count  from  Rood  to  Yule. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  30.     V.  Rudb-day.  ' 

ROOD  GOOSE,  the  Brent  Goose.!  Add; 

Isl,  hroiia,  anser  montanus ;  eUsoJtalla  rota  ;  G. 
Andr.  p.  12f4.  Haldorson  expl.  hroia,  anser  Sco« 
tteus,  iMnmacla.  He  gives  Isl.  vMrgae$  as  a'  synon. 
designation,  which  seems  equivalent  to  ^'Sea^goose.'* 

ROODOCH  (gutt.),  8.     1 .  A  deluded  wretch  ; 

a  term  of  contempt,'  Ayrs, 
S,  Also  expl.  a  sava£;e,  a  monster  ;  a  villainj^  ibid. 
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ROOF-TREE,  ^.     2.  A  toasU  &c.]  Add; 

An  English  writer  gives  the  fallowing  'Account  of 
the  origin  of  this  toast. 

''  The  skeleton  of  the  hut  was  formed  of  small 
crooked  timber;  but  the  beam  for  the  roof  was  large, 
out  of  all  proportion.  This  is  to  render  the  weight 
of  the  whole  more  fit  to  resist  the  violent  flurries  of 
wind^  that  frequently  rush  into  the  plains^  from  the 
openings  of  the  mountains. — Hence  comes  the  High- 
lander's compliment^  or  health,  in  drinking  to  his 
friend.  For,  as  we  say  among  familiar  acquaintance, 
*'  To  your  Fire-Me,"  he  says  much  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, "  To  your  Roof  Tree"  alluding  to  the  family's 
safety  from  tempests."    Burt's  Letters,  ii.  40,  41. 

Sir  J.  Carr  gives  a  similar  account. 

**  1  was  told  that  very  far  north,  when  a  highland 
peasant  entertains  his  friends  with  a  cheerful  glass 
of  whisky,  it  is  usual  as  a  compliment  to  the  host, 
to  drink  to  his  roqf-tree,  alluding  to  the  principal 
beam,  which  by  its  weight  enables  the  roof  to  resist 
the  pressure  of  a  mountain  squall,  and  which  forms 
the  great  protection  of  th6  family  within  ^om.  its 
fury."     Caledonian  Sketches,  p.  405. 

I  have  frequently  heard  this  toast  given  in  the 
county  of  Angus.  A  very  intelligent  and  learned  tra- 
veller, when  speaking  of  the  Athenian  Olive  m  the 
ErecthSum,  says ;  "  The  first  toast  afler  dinner  in  a 
Welsh  mansion  is,  generally.  The  chief  beam  of  the 
house:*   Clarke's  Travels, .Part  II.  Sec.  ii.  p.  501 ,  N. 

ROOK,  8.    A  sort  of  uproar.  Loth.]  Add ; 
Rookery,  s.     The  same,  conveying  the  idea  of 
great  noise ;  as,  ^^  He^ll  gang  and  kick  up  a 

rookeiyC"  ibid. 
ROOK,  ^.     A  thick  mist]  Add: 

Mair  scouthry  like  it  still  does  look  \ 
At  length  comes  ola  in  mochy  rook. 

The  Har'H  Rig,  st  81. 
To  ROOK,  V.  «.    To  cry  as  a  crow.  The  terai, 
however,  is  more  commonly  applied  in  the 
South  of  S.  to  the  sound  emittea  oy  the  raven. 
Probably  from  the  E.  8.  or  A.S.  Aroc,  id. 

•  To  ROOK,  V,  a.     In  E.  this  term  simifies  to 
cheat.   In  S.  it  signifies  to  deprive  of,  oy  what- 
'  ever  means. 

**  One  mis&ap  befel  him  after  another.-*^In  the 
course  of  the  third  year  after  his  election  he  was 
rooint  of  every  plack  he  had  in  the  world,  and  was 
obligated  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  divor's  bill/' 
The  Provost,  p.  40. 

In  this  general  sense,  it  might  seem  to  be  allied 
to  Teut  ruck^en,  detrahere,  vellere,  avellere ;  Su.G. 
ryck'Oy  id. 

ROOKLY,  8.    Used  for  Rochlay^  a  short  cloak. 
Now — tent  the  beauties  of  the  shade, 
.    The  thicket  gaudily  array'd 

In  rookly  green. 
G.  Tumbult*  Poetical  Essatft,  p.  I96. 
ROOKERY,  8.  An  uproar,  Roxb.    V.  Roox,  81, 
To  ROOKETT  Y-COO,  v.  n.    To  bill  and  coo^ 
Ayrs. 

"  So  just  gang  hame— >Bell,  and  bring  your  laddie, 
and  we'll  a'  live  thegither,  and  rookettycoo  wi'  ane 
another  like  dooa  in  a  doocot"    The  £n^,  iL  1^9^ 
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The  combination  seems  iinnaturalt  as  the  first  part 
of  the  word  respects  the  noise  made  by  rooks,  and  the 
last  tones  of  affection  proceeding  from  doves. 
RooKETTY-cooiNG,  8,     Fondling,  Ayrs. 

''  As  they  say  ye're  ta'en  up  wi*  Charlie's  bainiSi 
I  jealouse  ye  hae  some  end  of  your  ain  for  rookelty* 
cooing  wi'  my  wee  Betty  Bodle."  The  Entail,  ii.  89. 
ROOMILY,  odf.     With   abundance  of  room, 

Clvdes. 
We  roomify  dwell  in  the  heather-bell. 
An'  buss  wi'  the  rainbow's  hue. 

Sallady  Edins  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  S^g. 

tsL  rumleg-ry  Dan.  rummelig,  amplus;  Isl.  ntmiega, 
Dan.  rummeUg,  ample,  copious. 
To  ROOND,  RuND,  v.  n.     To  make  a  loud 

hoarse  noise  in  coughing,  as  when  one  has  a  se- 
vere cold,  Roxb. 

Ir.  riochan-ach,  to  be  hoarse.     But  V.  Reunde. 
ROOND,  8.    A  list  of  cloth,  S. 

"  A  stock  of  lists  or  roonde  are  necessary  fbr  the 
nailing  of  wall-trees."     Neill's  Horticulture,  Edin. 
Encycl.  N.  562.     V.  RttND,  which  is  the  orthogra<» 
phy  most  expressive  of  the  sound. 
RooNiKSHOOK,  8.  pL    Shoes  made  of  lists  plaited 

across  each  other,  Lanarks.  \  Carpet^hoouy  S.B. 
To  ROOSE,  t>.  a.   Fish,  which  are  to  be  cured, 

are  first  thrown  together  in  a  large  quantity, 

with  salt  among  them,  and  allowed  to  lie  in  this 

Jltate  for  some  time.     This,  by  the  curers,  is 

called  rooeing  them,  S.     V.  House,  v. 
ROOSER,  8.    A  watering-pan,  S.B. 

This  might  seem  a  figurative  denomination,  from 
the  use  of  water  for  rousing  the  principle  of  vegeta- 
tion, when  it  has  become  languid  from  drought 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  from  O.Fr.  arrouser,  arrousoir, 
Mod.Fr.  arresmr,  a  watering-pot,  from  arrous-er,  '*  to 
bedew,  besprinkle,  wet  gently;"  Cotgr.  Nicol  traces 
the  torm  to  Lat,  ros,  dew. 
ROOSHOCH,  odf.  L  Coarae,  robust,  Ayrs. 
%.  Expl.  as  also  signifying  '*  half-mad)^  ibid. 

A.S.  hrusa,  rupes,  mons  praeruptus ;  Isl^  msk^ 
turbare,  conturbare. 
To  ROOSSIL,  ».  n.     To  beat,  to  cudgel,  An- 

nandale ;  the  same  with  JteissUj  v.  a.,  q.  v.  1 
ROOTHER,  *.     A  species  of  shell-fish,  Shet 

''  B.  Balanus,  Roother."  Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  321 « 

To  ROPVE,  RuvE,  tJ.  a.  1.  To  rivet,  S.]  Add; 

In  the  Act,  19  Feb.  16I8,  it  is  rooved;  Murray, 
p.  44a     The  same,  Ed.  1814,  p.  58& 

ROPERIE',  8.     A  ropeyard,  a  ropework,  S.. . 

The  termination  here,  as  in  Tannene,  a  tan*work, 
seems  to  be  from  A.S.  rice  jurisdictio,  dominium ;  as 
also  in  BmUlerie,  i%  ei  the  extent  to  which  the  power 
of  a  Bailliff  reaches^ 

ROPLAW,  8.    A  young  fox.  Teviotd. 

Su.G.  raef,  Dan.  raev,  Isl.  irf-r,  Fetms  repo,  vul- 
pes*     Pers.  roubah,  id* 

ROPLOCH^o^.  Coar8e,ap|>liedtowoolleti8tufi. 
And  gif  the  wife  die  on  the  mome,-« 
The  vther  kow  he  deikis  away. 
With  hir  pure  cote  of  ropioch  gray. 
Lynds^'s  fVarkis,  l5Bft,  p.  1S5.   V.  Raplach* 
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To  ROPPLE,  v.a.    1.  To  draw  the  parts  of  a 

hole  coarsely  together;  as  of  a  stocking,  instead 

of  darning  it,  Teviotd.     V.  Rapplb  up. 

^  Applied  to  vegetation.   Roppled  up,  groim  up 

with  rapidity,  large,  bnt  not  strong  in  appear. 

ance,  ibid.     Throppled  up^  synon. 

RORIE,  9.  The  abbrev.  of  the  name  Roderick^  S. 

ROSA-SOLIS,  8.    The  plant  called  Sun^w, 

Roxb. ;  an  obvious  oorr.  of  Ros  solis. 
ROSE,  s.     The  disease  called  Erysipelas^  S. 

''  The  Erysipelas^  ox  St  Antony's  fire ^in  some 

parts  of  Britain  is  <»lled  the  rote."    Buchan's  Dom. 
Medicine,  p.  276. 

StuG.  ros,  Germ,  rose,  Teut  roose,  -(vulgo  rosa, 
Kilian,)  id.     The  disease  has  evidently,  beotuse  of 
the  colour  of  the  eruption,  borrowed  its  name  fVom 
the  rose  J  as  this,  according  to  Wachter,  is  from 
Germ,  rot ;  according  to  Ihre,  from  Su.G.  roed,  red. 
ROSE,  s.    The  rose  of  a  rooser^  is  that  part  of  a 
watering-pot  which  scatters  the  water,  Aberd.; 
perhaps  ut>m  its  supposed  resemblance  in  its 
drcular  and  convex  form,  to  the  flower  thus 
denominated. 
ROSE-LINTIE,  the  red-breasted  linnet,  Clydes. 
most  probably  denominated  from  the  resem* 
blance  of  its  breast  in  colour  to  a  red  rose. 
ROSET,  RozKT,  «.     Rosin,  S.]  Add ; 

«'  Half  ane  barrell  of  pik.    Ane  barrell  of  anld 
roseit,"     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  257- 
RosKT-END,  s.    A  shoemaker^s  thread,  S. 

Some  guns,  she  threeps,  within  her  ken. 
Were  spik'd  to  let  nae  priming  ben; 
And  as,  in  twenty,  there  were  ten 

Worm-eaten  stocks, 

Sae  here  and  there  a  msd-eiid 

Held  on  their  loeks. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gtin.    V.  Ends. 
ROSIN,  RossBN,  s.    A  congeries  or  cluster  of 
shrubs  or  bushes,  6alk>way. 
*'  Bossens,  bramble  covers^  sometimes  term^ed  nms, 
clumps  of  thorns  and  hnn^.'^Bossens  o'  wkuns" 
Gall.  EncycL 

''  Rob  Fisher, — as  we  came  down  the  green  brae, 
—landed  himsell  in  a  rossen  o*  breirs."    Ibid.  p.  264. 
Su.G.  ruska,  Sax.  ruscken,  congeries  virgultorum. 
V.  Rise,  Rys,  #.  But  as  the  jpopmation  of  Gallowajr 
was  chiefly  Celtic,  perhaps  it  is  directly  from  GaeL 
rasan  brushwood,  from  ras  a  shrub.    This  and  our 
Rise  are  obviously  from  a' common  source. 
Ro8SBKY,a4/.  Abounding  irith  brushwood.  Gall 
What  notion  gard  ye  croak  awa 
Sae  fiur's  the  rosseuy  Netherlaw  ? 

GalL  Enc^l  p.  S97. 
ROST,  RoisT,  $.   ^^  Tumult,  disturbance  T  Gl 

Lynds.    V.  Roust,  v.  to  cry. 
ROT,  $.     Six  soldiers  of  a  oompany. 

''  To  make  a  complete  company  of  marching  men 
under  armes,  there  must  be  one  hundred  twende  six 
men  in  armes,  being  reckoned  to  tweQty-4>ne  roU, 
each  ro<  being  six  men."  Abridgm.  of  Exercise,  Moo* 
fo^s  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  183. 

Rx>T*if  ASTXBi  «.  A  non-oomnusrioned  officer,  in- 
ferior to  a  corporal. 
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"  Two  \o{  the  rot]]  are  esteemed  as  leaders, 
a  oorporall,  a  rot-^masier  or  leader,  and  an  under  roU 
matter,  being  the  last  man  of  the  six  in  field. — Then 
in  a  company  you  have  twenty-one  leaders,  being  six 
of  them  corporal! 8,  and  fifteene  roUmatters,  which  to 
close  the  fields  have  allowed  twenty-one  men,  called 
under  roi-mattert."     Ibid. 

Teut.  rol  turma,  manipulus,  contubemium  mili* 
tum,  decuria;  rot^meetter,  decurio,  manipuli  praeses. 
Lat.  decurio  denoted,  not  only  a  captain  of  thirty* 
two  men,  but  the  foreman  or  leader  of  the  file,  a 
corporal.  Germ.  roU^meitier,  '*  a  corporal,  the  head* 
man  of  a  file  of  soldiers;"  Ludwig.  V.  Rat,  which 
seems  merely  the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  this  fo- 
reign word. 
ROTCHE,  #.     The  Greenland  Rotche,  Shetl. 

'^AlcaAlle,  (Lin.  Syst.)/2o/cA0,  Greenland  Rotche." 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  274. 

ROTHE,  *.     «  The  Rothe  of  the  culwering;'* 

Aberd.  Reg. 

This  probably  refers  to  some  sort  of  wheel  em* 
ployed  about  a  culverin,  as  that  at  the  lock,  after 
spring-locks  were  introduced ;  from  Lat.  ro/-a,  or  Fr. 
fvtukie,  a  small  wheel. 

ROTTON,  Rotten,  *.    A  rat,  S.B. 

'^  In  this  cuntrie  QBuquan^  are  no  Rottons  scene 
at  anytime,  although  the  land  be  woonderfull  fertill." 
Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  of  Scotland.     V.  Ratton. 

**  Glis/ a  rotten'*     Wedderbum's  Vocab.  p.  15. 
Roof  rottent,  the  Black  rat,  Mus  rattus,  S. 

'«  M.  rattus.  Black  Rat — S.  Black  rotten.  Roof 
Rotten."    Edin.  Mag.  July  I8]9>  p.  506. 

One  of  the  oldest  streets  in  Glasgow  is  called  the 
Rotten^raw  ;  the  name  of  which  some  might  be  dis* 
posed  to  deduce  from  the  abundance  of  rait.  But  a 
Very  ingenious  idea  is  thrown  out  in  a  work  lately 
puUished. 

"  ltd  name  is  the  Rotten^row.'^It  comes,  I  doubt 
not,  from  the  same  root  with  routine,  and  signifies 
nothing  more  than  the  row  or  street  of  procetsiont^ 
It  was  here  that  the  host  and  the  images  of  die  saints 
were  carried  on  festivals,  with  all  the  usual  splendour 
of  Catholic  piety.  The  same  name,  derived  from  the 
very  same  practice  still  subsisting,  may  be  found  in 
many  towns  in  Germany.  I  remember,  m  Ratisbonne 
in  particular,  a  Rotten^gatse  close  by  the  Cathedral ; 
and,  over  all  Germany, — the  canon  who  walks  first 
on  those  occasions,  bears  a  title  of  the  same  etymo« 
logy,  that  of  Roll-meitter^  literally  .procession-leader 
or  master."  Peter's  Lett  iii.  l67> 
RoTTEN-FAH^i  *.     A  rat-trap. 

"  Deoipula,  a  rotten  fall."     Wedderbum's  Vocab. 
p.  18.     In  a  later  £d.  Ratten  fall,  p.  12.     V.  Fall, 
Faw,  s. 
ROUBBOURES,  *.  pi]  Add; 

On  ocasioun  of  the  assembling  of  the  *'  great  oist 
of  Scotland"  at  Rossling  mure,  September  1.  1522, 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  as  governor  of  the  Kingdom  in 
the  King's  name,  charges  the  Stewart  and  Chamber- 
lane  of  Strathem  to  hold  ''  our  Stewart  and  Cham- 
berlane  courtis  of  Strathem ;  and  be  equale  modifi« 
catioun  amang.our  tenentis  of  our  landis  &  lordschip 
of  Stratherae  provyde  xxx.^  Cariage  hors  fumist  with 
lang  sadiUis,  gadmutsis,  and  all  vther  thingis  neces« 
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ser  for  carying  of  rubbourU,  crclis  &  vtheris  Cari- 
tLge,  with  able  personis  to  pas  with  thame  fumist  with 
vittale  &  expens  for  the  space  of  xxx'^  days  eftirt  her 
cummyng  to  Roslyn  Mure." — At  Edinburgh,  Aug.  5. 
1 522. — Orig.  in  Charter  Room  at  Drummond  Castle. 
ROUGH  (gutt.),  adj.  1.  Rough.]  Add; 
6.  Unshorn. 

"  That  William  Wauche  of  Dawik  sail  content  Sc 
pay  to  William  lord  Borthwik  tene  score  of  gud  and 
sufficient  roach  wedderis  Sc  yowis/'  Sec*  Act.  Audit. 
A.  1489,  p.  140. 

That  this  is  the  signification  is  obvious  from  this 
term,  though  with  a  different  orthography,  being 
elsewhere  contrasted  with  ClippiL 

"  That  Johne  of  Hamiltoune — sail  restore — ^to 
maister  DauidCunynghame,  &c.  sevin  skore  of  yowis 
clippii,  fiue  skore  of  gymmer  and  dymmont  rocke, 
price  of  the  pece  owr  hede  thre  schDlingis."  Ibid. 
A.  1493,  p.  179. 

RoucH  and  IIicht,  adv.     1.  Entirely,  Ang. 
And  tak  her  a'  together,  rough  and  right, 
She  wad  na  been  by  far  four  foot  of  height. 
And  for  her  temper  maik  she  could  hae  nane. 
She'd  gar  twa  paps  cast  out  on  ae  breast-baoe» 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  35. 
2.  Expl.  "  indlflferently  well  ^  Aberd. 
RoucH  and  Round.]  Jdd  ; 

*'  The  feast  was,  indeed,  such  as  the  country  itself 
furnished ;  for  plenty  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  rough 
and  round  dinner,  were  always  at  Duncan  of  Knock's 
command."     Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  183. 
Rough,  s.     The  coarser,  also,  the  largest  part 

of  any  thing,  is  vulgarly  called  the  rouch  oV, 

S.O. ;  q.  the  rough  part  of  it. 
To  Rough,  v.  o.     To  fit  the  shoes  of  a  horse  for 

going  on  ice ;  Roucht,  frosted,  Loith. 

ROUGH^HANDIT,  ROUGH-HANDED,  od;.     DariOg, 

violent.  South  of  S. 

<^  Being  interrogated  why  he  did  not  enter  the 
said  cottage,  declares  he  had  no  warrant  so  to  do ; 
and  that  as  Mucklebacket  and  his  family  were  un* 
derstood  to  be  rough^handed,  he,  the  declarant,  had 
no  desire  to  meddle  or  make  with  their  aflairs." 
Antiquary,  iii.  177. 
Roughness,  s.  Pull  house-keeping;  as,  **  There's 

ay  a  deal  o'  rouchness  about  yon  houss ;"  S. 
RouGH-BiDER,  *.    A  breaker  of  horses,  S. 

"  He  disappeared  out  of  the  ayenue>  fi'om  the 

wondering  eyes  of  Mysie,  who  kept  exclaiming, 
'  Safe  us— he's  like  a  rough-rider  i'\    M.  Lyndsay 

p.  £94- 

RoucHsoME,  a^>    1*  Having  some  degree  of 

roughness,  S. 
8.  Rough  in  manners,  unpolished)  rustic,  S. 
RoucH-spuK,  Rough-spun,  adf.    Rude,  having 

coarse  manners,  S. 

<<  It  was  under  the  command  of  Hab  £lliot  that 
t  made  my  first  raide ;  a  gay  rough  spun  cout  he  wasj 
and  nae  canmie  hand  for  a  southknd  valley.'^  Perils 
of  Man,  iL  £28. 
RoucHTON,  *.   "  A  roughj  stlrong  fellow  C"  Gall 

Encyc. 
ROUDES,  *.    An  old,  wrinkled,  iH-nttared 

woman.  1  Jdd; 
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This  term  in  the  South  of  S.,  particularly  in  Roxb«^ 
denotes  a  strong  masculine  woman. 
ROUDOCH,  RoonrocH,  adj.     Having  a  sour 

look,  or  sulky  appearance,  Ayrs. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  the   adj. 
Routies. 
To  ROVE,  V.  n.  To  be  in  a  delirium,  S.lJdd; 

It  seems  to  have  been  formerly  used  in  £.  in  a 
sense  nearly  approaching  to  this.  For  Phillips  expl. 
the  v.,  as  not  merely  signifying,  "  to  ramble  about," 
but  "  to  have  rambling  thoughts." 

Cecil  uses  the  terra  in  a  singular  sense.  **  I  praye 
you  procure  some  estimat  of  the  charges  on  both 
partes,  that  I  may  rove  to  provyde  payment"  Sadler's 
Papers,  ii.  74. 

I  scarcely  think  that  the  meaning  is,  that  he  would 
ramble  through  the  country.  It  is  more  probably 
a  F^r*  idiom,  as  signifying  ''  to  cast  in  one's  mind,  to 
turn  a  thing  over  in  the  way  of  contemplating  it  in 
all  its  bearings ;  from  rower,  **  to  wheele,  turn  round, 
swing  about,  go,  compass  ;*'  Cotgr.  It  is  also  expres* 
sive  of  the  manceuvrcs  of  a  fleet.  Diet.  Trev. 
S.  To  have  a  great  flow  of  animal  spirits,  S.  J?ov- 

ing  is  synon.  with  Ranling^  with  which  it  is 

jomied. 

O  he's  a  ranting  roving  laddie, 
O  he's  a  brisk  and  a  bonny  laddie. 
Betide  what  will.  111  get  me  ready    * 
To  follow  the  lad  wi'  the  Highland  plaidy. 
RoiUing  Roving  Lad,  Herds  ColL  ii.  180« 
To  ROVE,  V.  a.     To  rove  cation,  &c.]  Jdd  ; 

**  Upon  the  Don  is— ^  mill  for  teasing>  carding, 
and  roving  wool,  and  for  waalking  dotibs."  Stat 
Ace.  vi.  38. 

'*  The  preparation  of  wool  by  hand-^cards  was 
now  laid  aside ;  and  the  difiereot  tnanufiicturers  in 
Aberdeen  sent  their  wool  to  the  mlUa  to  be  carded 
and  rwedr  Thorn's  Hist  Aberd.  ii.  151. 
ROUEN,  part,  pa.  Rent,  torn,  riven ;  espe- 
cially applied  to  old  pieces  of  dress^  and  to 

wooden  dishes  when  splits  RoXb. 
Isl.  riufi-a,  Su.G.  r^fw^a,  kfcerare. 
ROUGHIE,  s.    1.  A  torch  used  in  flsbidg  un- 
der night,  Eskdale ;  elsewhere  called  Ruffle. 
'*  I'm  weel  convinced  Gabriel  dropped  the  nmgkies 
in  the  water  on  purpose — he  does  na  like  to  see  ony 
body  do  a  thing  better  than  himseU*"     G^y  Man-> 
nering,  ii.  69. 

*^  I  wonder  whether  this  is  matr  pleasing  to  heaven 
than  when  it  was  lighted  up  wi^  lamps,  and  candles 
nae  doubt,  and  roughies,  and  wi'  the  mirth  [[apparently 
meant  as  a  misnomer  of  myrrh^f  and  the  frankincent 
that  they  speak  of  in  the  H0I7  Scripture.'*  Anti* 
quary,  ii.  152,  I5di 
2.  It  seems  used  to  denote  brushwood  in.  general. 

*'  She  began  to  make  a  bastle  among  some  brash^ 
Wood  which  was  now  heaped  in  the  cave.— <^^'  What 
makest  thou  there?*'  ^  Layhig  the  toughiet  to  keep 
the  cauld  wind  ftae  too,  ye  desperate  do^nae^glsod. 
Ye're  e'en  ewer  weel  «ff,  and  wotsna;  ''  it  WiU  be 
otherwise  soon.^    Guy  Idannering,  iii.  284. 

In  Gloss,  to  the  Antiquaty  it  is  expL  as  also  si|^' 
ntfying '' headw"  This  evidently  belenga  to  the  S^ 
condarv  sense  here  given. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  a  torch  of  this  kind  receives 
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itsjdenomiiuition,  as  compcwed  of  nu^Anutterials,  and 

ooarselj  formed;  or  rather,  as  having  been  originally 

made  of  brushwood  ?   If  the  latter  be  preferred,  we 

should  view  this  as  the  primary  signifi<^tion  of  the 

term. 

ROUK,*.     MUt.]  Add; 

Boke  was  used  in  the  Bam%  sense  in  O.E.  *'  Myst 
jar  rake.  Nubulafr.nebiUa^."  Prompt  Parv.  "Mysty 
or  rohf.   Nubulosus  []r.  nebulosus]."    "  Hoke  myst.. 
Nebula.  Mephis. — i2oit^  or  my  sty.  Nebulosus.  Ibid. 
BOUN,  s.    Roe  of  fish.l  Add ; 

O.E.  «  Rawne  of  a  fysshe."    Prompt  Parv. 
To  RouN,  RouNE,  RoaND,  RowNy  V.  n.    To 

whisper.]  Add^  before  etymon ; 
2.  It  is  expl,  although  I  hesitate  as  to  this  use  of 

it,  to  ^^  mutter  like  a  Runic  inchanter  ;^  61.  Ant 

It  occurs  in  yarioUs  O.E.  writings!  Randolph  uses 
it  AS  broadly  as  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  Scotland. 

^*  These  two  things.  I  have  oft  fear'd  in  her  Grace ; 
and  found  it  now  needful  to  speak  a  little  word 
thereof,  because  of  the  Frendi,thatare  daily  nnmiiwtf 
w  her  lugs' some  iMiiU^iailesjx  other."  Lett  to  Cecil> 
1562.     Keith's  Hist  p.  232. 

Mr.  Todd  has  justly  remarked  that  Bonn  is  th9 
proper  orthography. 

ROUND,  Rounds,  «.    A  circular  turret  of  a 
.  castle ;  denominated  from  its  form. 

/'  So  he  locked  the  deponer  in  the  raUnd  within 
the  chamber,  and  tooke  the  key  with  him.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  maister  retumea,  and  the  king's  ma* 
jestie  with  him  to  the  said  cabinet  in  the  romnde  / 
and  the  maister  opening  the  d6ore,  entered  with  the 
kuig  into  the  said  roundk."  Henderson's  Deposition^ 
Moyses  Mein.  p.  304,  305. 

From  the  same  origin  with  the  E.  s.    Fr.  ronde 
a  circle.  * 
BOUND9  #.    A  semicircular  dike  or  wall,  made 

of  stone  aodjialy  used  as  a  shelter  for  sheep, 

Hoxb. 

ROUNDABOUT,  s.  The  name  said  to  be  giren, 
in  Angus,  to  an  oatcake  of  a  circular  form, 
pinched  all  round  with  the  finger  and  thumb. 
*^  Think  ye  that,  at  wiU,  DuchoUy  oan-«*gie  ye 

tiadEeta  and  romtuMfoiUs  to  your  coifee  and  cLsrified 

whey  ?*    Toumay,  p.  31. 

ROUNDABOUT,  Rom^DABOuT  Fiee^^sidx,  a 
fire-place  or  chimney,  of  a  square,  or  rather  of 
an  oolong  form ;  in  which  the  grate  is  detached 
fVom  the  walls,  and  so  placed  that  persons  may 
sit  around  it  on  all  sides,  S. 
''  The  roHnd-^iboMiJtreside  (still  by  miieh  preferred 
where  there  are  a  number  of  farm  servants,  and  cer* 
tainly  by  £kr  mod  preferable,  but  for  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  them  clear  of  smoke^  waa'universaUy  in 
use  in  the  kitchen ;  that  is,  a  circular  grate  placed 
upon  the  floor  about  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  with 
A  ftune  of  lath  and  plaster,  or  spars  and  matts,  sus- 
pended over  it,  aUd  Ireaching  wi&in  about  five  fbet  of 
the  floor,  like  an  inverted  ^nnel,  for  conveying  the 
smoke;  the  WholefamOy  sitting  round  the  fire  within 
the  dreumftrence  of  the  inverted  funneL  Here  was 
plaeed  the  giMfema^V  resting  chair  or  wooden  sopha, 
upoii  whidi  he  sat  or  reoiined  aftqr  the  futigiies  of 
Vol.  IL  »1S 
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the  day,  listening,  in  those  times,  so  dearthful  of  in- 
telligence, to  the  news  collected  by  the  wandering 
beggar,  or  feasting  his  imagination  upon  the  won« 
ders  of  the  lame  soldier  or  sailor  who  had  visited 
foreign  countries."  Pennecijik's  Descr.  Tweedd* 
Ed.  1815,  N.  p.  82,  8S.    ••  * 

I  do  not  recollect  having  seen  the  grate  carried  so 
far  out  as  the  middle  of  the  kitchen  :    It  is  usually 
on  one  of  the  gable-ends ;  the  wall  forming  aback  to 
the  seat  which  is  immediately  behind  the  fire.    In 
many  instances  the  roundabout  is  formed  by  a  square 
projection  from  the  gable. 
ROUN-TREE,  Roan-tbse,  Rowan-teee,  1. 
The  Mountain-ash,  S.]- Insert^  col.  2,  after 
skaithf  L  22 ;  Rotoentreey  id.,  Yorks.,  Marshall. 
**  The  most  approved  cluurni  against  cantrips  and 
spells  was  a  branch  of  rowan-iree  plaited,  and  placed 
over  the  byre  door.     This  sacred  tree  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  unholy  fingers."     Remains  of  Nithsdale 
Song,  p.  290. 

Hence* the  traditionary  rhythm ; 
Roan^ree  and  red  thread, 
^  Puts  the  witches  to  their  speed. 

v.  Huddleston's  Notes  to  Toland's  Hist,  of  the 
Druids,  p.  285.     In  Loth.  Ran-tree  is  the  pron. 
Sometunes  it  was  worn  about  the  body. 
—-Ye,  sae  droll,  begin  to  tell  us, 
*->How  the  auld  uncanny  matrons 
Grew  whiles  ^a  hare,  a  dog,  or  batrons, 
To  get  their  will  o'  carles  sleepan, 
Wha  hae  nae  stauks  o'  rountree*  keepan, 
Ty'd  rouh*  them,  whan  they  ride  or  sail. 
Or  sew't,  wi'  care,  in  their  sark-tail. 

•    Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  59, 
^  ''  Alluding  to  the  vulgar  opinion  of  roun»tree  be* 
iBg  eflla^eious  against  all  sorts  of  charms."  N. 

The  ancient  Skaklic  writers  celebrate  a  favourite 
tree  of  Ae  ash  genus,  under  the  name  TgdrasilL  In 
the  £dda  Saemundi  it  is  said; 
Aser  Ygdrasils 
Hatm  er  oezir  tniha* 

Grmms^Mal,  str.  tliii. 
''  The  ash  of  Ygdrasill,'that  is  the  most  excellent 
of  txees.^    V.  also  str.  zxxii.     This  tree  was  con-^ 
sidered  as  sacred.     In  that  very  ancient  poem,  the 
Voluspa,  it  ia  poetically  exhibited  as  the  parent  of 
the  showers  'which  descend  into  the  valleys. 
Ask  vest  eg  standa  helper  ygdrasiU, 
Thaddam  koma  doegguar  ihaers  i  dalefaUm,  4^. 
Ego  fraxinum  scio  e^stare  Ygdrasil  vocatam,    ■ 
Inde  imbres  ortum  trahunt  qui  in  valles  decidunt* 

Voluspa,  8tr«  xix* 
Itt  Resenius's  edition  of  the  Edda,  a  long  descrip« 
tion  is  given  of  it  in  Fable  xhr.  Under  this  tree  it 
is  said  that  the  gods  daily  sit  in  judgment ;  that  its 
branches  extend  throughout  the  world ;  that  they 
shade  heaven  itself,  &c  &c. 

Gudm.  Andr.  In  one  place  expl.  Y^raseb^  arbor 
scientiae,  (vo.  Aska) ;  in  another  Askm  Tggdrasitts^ 
arbor  mywologica  Eddae,  p.  186.  He  renders  tiie 
term,  quasi  Othini  jumentum,  vel  vehiculum ;  Fgg-r 
being  the  chief  and  proper  name  of  Odin,  as  deno- 
ting that  he  is  the  o^ect  of  fear.  A  curious  reason 
ImB  been  given  for  its  receiving  the  desi^ation  of 
"  i*s  horse  at  chariet ;  as  if  he  had  learned  the 

&r 
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Runic  mysteries,  when  suspended  from  it ; — quod 
forte  Odinus  ex  ea  suspensus  fuerit,  cum  runas  dis- 
ceret.     Gl.  Edd.  Saemund.  vo.  DroesvU, 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  Ygdrasill  ef  the  Edda  is 
the  mountain-ash ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  this  asser- 
tion, supposed  that  the  Superstitions,  still  connected 
Vith  this  tree  in  our  own  country,  may  be  regarded 
as  minute  vestiges  of  the  Gothic  mythology.  I  have 
nothing  to  offer  in  opposition  to  this  idea.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  to  carry  a  high  degree  of  proba- 
bility ;  not  merely  from  the  great  proximity  of  the 
SKi.G.  name  of  the  tree  to  the  term  denoting  magic, 
but  from  its  use  in  regard  to  incantation.  I  find, 
however,  no  direct  proof  in  any  Icelanciic  work 
which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting,  tliat 
our  Roun-tree  is  the  species  of  ash  so  highly  honoured 
under  the  name  of  Ygdrasill. 

RouPjRoupiNOjRowpiNG,*,  An  outcry ^kcl Add; 

— -*'  In  setting  of  ffews,  or  any  manner  of  tacks>- 
attour  the  yearly  rotvping  on  Martinmass  Even,'* 
&c.     Blue  Blanket,  p.  121. 
KouFEay  «.     One  who  cries,  S.]  Add; 
2,  The  term  rouper  is  still  in  use,  as  denoting  the 

person  who  sells  his  goods  by  outcry,  S. 

''  A  rotiper  is  pursuing  his  interest,  when  he  pays 
the  bell-man  to  intimate  his  roup ;  and  you  will  pur- 
9ue  your  interest,  when  you  pay  the  same  bell-man 
to  cry  at  the  kirk-door,  *'  Beware  of  roups."— ►  You 
have  a  better  right  to  keep  yout  money  than  the 
rouper  hath  to  wrest  it  from  you/'  Thorn's  Works, 
p.  447. 

RoupiKo-wiFE,  *.J  Define; — A  female  who  at- 
tends outcries,  and  purchases  goods,  for  the 

purpose  of  selling  them  again,  S. 

«  In  1783,— the  Lord  Justice-Clerk  Tinwald's 
house  was  possessed  by  a  French  teacher.  Lord  Pre« 
sident  Craigie's  house  by  a  rouping-nfife  or  sales* 
woman  of  old  furniture."    Stat.  Ace.  Edin.  vi.  583. 

**  An  unco  thing  this,  Mrs.  Uowden,'  said  old 
Peter  Plumdamas  to  his  neighbour  the  rouping-fvife, 
or  sales-woman,—'  to  see  ^e  grit  folk  at  Lunnon 
set  their  face  against  law-  and  go^)el,  and  let  loose 
sic  a  reprobate  as  Porteous  upon  a  peaceable  town.^ 
Heart  Mid-Loth.  L  99. 

|LOUN ALL,  s.  ^^  Any  circular  thin^,  such  ^s 
the  moon  ^  Gall.  Encycl. ;  apparently  softened 
from  E.  roundel^  id. 

To  ROUSE  with  sdU  upon  salt^  to  change  the 
pickle  in  curing  fish ;  or  rather,  to  cure  fish  by 
the  use  of  the  finest  salt   V.  Salt  jjpon  salt. 
''  This  barrel  of  salmon  was  for  the  superior's  con- 
sumpt  in  his  &mily ;  and  being  for  that  use,  Scots, 
salt  was  sufficient;  and  his  charter  not  mentioning 
that  it  was  for  export,  he  was  not  bound  to  nw/ethem 
With  salt  upon  salt"  *  Fount.  Suppl.  Dec.  iv.  845. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  verb  with  that  for- 
merly given  as  Roose,  which  expresses  the  pronun- 
ciation. But  it  seems  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  mo- 
dem acceptation,  there  may  not  be  som£  change  of 
the  original  signification. 

At  first  it  seemed  probable,  that  this  term  might 
be  allied  to  Teut  ruysck^en,  fricare  ;  as  referring  to 
the  practice  of  rubbtng  in  the  salt  in  the  operation 
pf  curing.    But  I  prefer  Fr.  rcm-tr  to  steep>  or  wa- 
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ter,  applied  to  hemp ;  ruissement,  a  steeping  or  wa- 
tering of  hemp ;  arrous^er,  to  wet,  to  moisten. 
ROUSE,  RoosE,  9,  Commendation,  boast,  S.O. 

*'  It  is  well  known  that  the  Edinburgh  folk  are  in 
the  main  a  well-informed,  civilized  sort  of  people, 
though  a  thought  gi'en,  as  we  think  in  the  Wes^  Co 
making  mair  rouse  abbut  themselves  than  there  is 
ony  needcessity  for."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  337* 

*'  Kachel  had  ay  a  good  roose  of  hersel,'  said  Becky 
Olibbans."     Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  243. '  V.  Ruse. 
ROUSER,   8,      Any  thing   very   big,   of   its 

kind,  S.O. 
ROUSING,  RousAN,  paH.  adj.     1.  Properly 
applied  to  what  is  powerful,  or  vehement ;   aa^ 
^^  a  rouslnff  fire,^  one  that  emits  a  strong  heat, 
•    S.O.     V.  Reesin. 

Thae  flirds  o*  silk 

Had  I  our  doghters  at  a  candle. 
They'd  mak  a  been  and  rowsan  tandle. 

Pidmn's  Poems  1788,  p.  62. 
3.  Transferred  to  any  thing  large ;  as,  a  *^  rousing 
whud,^  a  great  lie ;  South  and  West  of  S. 

Teut  rut^ch-en,  impetum  facere;    Su.G«  nf»-a, 
A.S.  hreos-an,  cum  impetu  ferri.  Isl.  rosi,  tempestaa 
turbulenta. 
ROUSSILIN,  adj.    Bustling  and  cheerful,  Ber. 

wicks. 

A.S.  mxl-an  tumultuari.  Ihre  refers  also'  to  YusiU 
an  id.  But  I  have  not  discovered  on  what  authority. 
V.  vo.  Rusta, 
ROUST,  RosT,  8.  A  strong  tide  or  current.]  Add; 

'*  This  lofly  promontory  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  current  of  a  strong  and  furious  tide,  which-»-is 
called  the  Roost  of  Sumburgh,  roost  being  the  phrase 
assigned  in  these  isles  to  currents  of  this  descriptipn." 
The  Pirate,  i.  4. 
ROUSTER,  8.     A  stroke,  a  blow,  Buchan. 

Isl.  rosla  tumultus ;  hrtst^a,  Su.G.  rist~a,  ryst^y 
quatere,  risi  quassatio. 

To  ROUT,  RowT,  V.  n.     1.  To  bellow.]  Add; 
S.  To  snore.  South  of  S. 

**  The  word  pav  operated'like  magic.  '  Jock^  ye 
villain,'  exclaimed  the  voice  from  the  interior,  *  are 
ye  lying  routing  there>  and  a  young  gentleman  seek* 
ing  the  way  to  the  place  ?  Get  up,  ye  fause  lobn^ 
and  shew  him  the  way  down  the  meikle  loaning." 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  11. 

A.S.  hrut-^n,  '^stertere,  ronchisare,  to  snort,  snore, 
or  rout  in  sleeping  ;**  Somner.    For  the  v.  to  rout  oc- 
curs in  the  same  sense  in  O.E. 
ROUT,  8.    Apparently,  the  Brent  Goose,  Anas 

bemicla,  Linn.^ 

''  In  all  this  province  there  is  great  store— of  wUcU 
gouse,  ringouse,  routs,  whaips,  shotwhaips/'  &c« 
Gordon's  Geneal.  Hist.  Sutherland,  p.,  3. 

Isl.  rota,  anser  silvestris.  V.  Rute,  and  Rood  ooosi.. 
ROUTH»  RoucH,^  *.  The  agt  of  rowing.]  Add; 

Sw.  rodd  id.,  from  ro.  to  row. 
RouTH,  adf.     Plentiful,  South  of  S. 

( ^'  The  rusticity  of  their  benisons  amused  me.— 
One  wished  them  '  Thumpin  luck  and  &t  weans.'— 
A  third  gave  them  *  A  vouth  aumrie  and  a  closa 
nieve.'  Anecd.  Pastoral  Life,  Edin.  Month.  M^g*. 
June  181 7,  p.  241.    Y.  Routh,  s^ 
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ll^erhaps  the  genuine  origin  of  this,  a<  well  as  of 
the  s.  and  its  derivatives,  is  C.B.  rhtvtk  wide  or 
large,  vast,  c4|)acious. 

RouTHftiE,  s.     The  same  as  Routhj  Fife. 
.    "  I  ne'er  likit  to  be  nippit  or  pinging,  gie  me 
rmUhrie  o'  a'  thing."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  121. 
Row,  RowE,  s.    A  roll,  a  list,  S. 

'^  The  devil  himself  started  up  in  the  pulpit  like 
a  meikle  black  nun,  and  calling  the  row,  every  one 
answered, — '  Here."  Newesfrom  Scotl.  1591,  Law's 
Memor.  Pref.  xxxviL 

t^"  When  the  judge  hes  all  gathered  together  and 
none  away  :  when  the  rowe  is  called,  and  all  are  pre- 
aent :  then  when  one  sorte  shall  be  placed  at  the 
right  hand,  and  the  other  at  the  left  hand ;  then  shall 
he  fall  to  judgement"  RoUock  on  1  Thes.  p.  225. 
HOW,  s.  A  roll  of  bread,  ^. 
Bawbeb-row,  s,    a  half-penny  roll,  S. 

''  As  for  the  letters  at  the  post-mistress's,  as  £hey 
ca'  her, — they  may  bide  in  her  shop- window,  wi' 
the  snaps  and  bawbee  raws,  till  Beltane,  or  I  loose 
them."     St  Ronan,  L  34. 

To  ROW,  Row  ujDy  V.  a.    To  wind ;  aS)  «  to 

row  up  a  knock,    to  wind  up  a  clock,  S. 
To  ROW,  V.  fi.     To  W  mov^  with  violence,  S. 
Now  fields  convuls'd  like  dashing  waves. 

Wild  row  alang.     A.  Scoi^t  Poems,  p.  37* 

To  ROW.  To  Raw  a  Nievefu\  to  turn  round 
every  cut  of  com,  so  that  au  the  stalks  may  be 
intermingled,  in  order  that  a  great  part  of  a 
aheaf  may  be  retained  in  the  hand  before  it  be 
laid  in  the  band.  A  reaper  does  well  if  he  can 
'  JM  the  band  at  three  handf uls,  Roxb. 

'^  Davie  saw  that  one  half  of  that  crop  at  least  was 
^om  during  the 'night,  all  standing  in  tight  shocks, 
rowed  and  hooded."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  6. 

To  ROW,  Roo,  Rub.  To  Row  shetp,  to  pluck 
the  wool  from  sheep,  to  tear  it  off  in  the  bar- 
barous mode  practised  in  Shetlandj  instead  of 
ahearinff. 

^  It  shaU  not  be  lawsum  to  any  manner  of  per- 
sons to  row  sheep  untill  the  time  they  be  lawfuUie 
certifyed  by  the  Baillie  to  ane  competent  day,  as 
they  will  essue  to  be  hdlden  and  repute  as  thiefs, 
and  punished  conform  thereto.'^  Act  A.  l623,  Barry's 
Orkney,  App.  p.  468. 

— ''  That  no  maner  of  persMis  shall  row  or  take 
sheep  on  Sqnday,  under  whatsiimever  Colour  or  pre- 
text, under  thepaine  of  10  libs.  Scots."  tbid.  p.  470. 
**  The  native  sheep  are  seldom  shiim ;  but  about 
the  middle  of  May,  when  the  tfe^ce  begins  to  loOsen 
spontaneously,  it  is  pulled  off  with  the  hand.  This 
operation  is  called  rooing  the  sheep.  They  are  left 
very  bare  after  it ;  but  the  people  say  that  the  wool 
oo  the  animal  continues  much  finer,  whto  removed 
in  this  manner,  than  by  the  shears."  Edmonstone's 
Zetl.  iL211. 

*^  If  any  person  shall  use  a  sheep-dog,  and  run 
therewith  after  his  own  sheep  amongst  his  neigh- 
bour's unaccompanied,  mark,  rue,  or  take  any  home 
without  shewing  the  mark,  he  shall  pay  for  uie  first 
offence  four  angels;  for  the  second,  six  angels ;  and 
fgr  the  third,  or  at  any  time  under  cloud  of  night, 
shall  be  holden  and  repute  a  common  thief,  atld  pu« 
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nished  accordingly."  Court  Laws,  App.  Agr.  Surf. 
Shetl.  p.  3. 

This  is  evidently  from  Isl.  ry-a,  (pret  rude)  veU 
lere,  eruere,  detondere,  expl.  in  Dan.  by  Haldorson, 
Tage  of  (uld  af  faarene);  "  to  take  the  wool  off 
sheep."  The  v.  is  deduced  from  ru,  vellus  solox. 
an  entire  or  unshorn  fleece.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
as  in  Sw.^  is  sounded  asti^  it  has  often  th6  same  sound 
in  Isl.  V.  G.  Andr.  lit  Y,  p.  135. 

Norw.  ru  is  expl.  "  loose  wool  on  sheep ;"  and  r%ie, 
''  to  take  the  loose  wool  off  sheep ;"  Hallager.  This 
is  the  immediate  origin  of  the  term  as  used  in  Orkn. 
and  Shetl. 

Undoubtedly  allied  to  this  is  Su.G.  ry-a,  a  rough 
upper  garment ;  also  A.S.  reowe,  a  rug^  and  reok,  rye, 
vUlosus.  Teut  ronwen,  polire  rudem  pannum,  in-* 
dicates  a  similar  affinity. 

ROW,  Roow,  s.  The  wheel,  an  instrument  of 
.  execution.  To  break  upon  the  row,  to  break 
.  on  the  wheeh 

**  He  was  sentenced  to  be  broken  alive  on  the  row, 
or  wheel,  and  be  exposed  thereon  for  24  hours ;  and 
thereafter  the  said  row,  with  the  body  on  it,  to  be 
placed  between  Leith  and  Warriston,  till  orders  be 
given  to  burrie  the  body."  M.S.  Abridg.  Justiciary 
Ilecord^  l604.  Law's  Mem.  Prfef.  xlix. 

— '^  Johnne  Earle  of  Marr — first  cawsit  Bell  and 
Calder  [[two  of  the  murderers  of  Regent  Lennox^  to 
be  publickly  punisht,  brokin  upoun  the  roow,  and 
thus  pynit  to  the  death ."  Hist  James  the  Sext,  p*.  1 5  4* 

The  term  maybe  immediately  from  Fr.n>Me,  which 
denotes  not  only  a  wheels  but  this  barbarous  mode  of 
punishment;  Cotgr.  Orperhapsfrom  Su.G.  rafibraaka 
(pron.  robroka,)  *^  to  break  upon  the  wheel ;"  Ihre. 
Belg.  rabi-aaken  id.  In  Germ,  it  is  radrhrechen,  for  rod 
is  the  word  denoting  a  wheel ;  Ffanc.  id.  Wachter 
views  the  term  as  radically  Celtic ;  C.B.  thod,  Ir.  rit, 
rholha,  id.     The  affinity  of  Lat  rota  is  obvious. 

Under  the  word  Ratts,  we  have  seen  that  there  is 
a  reference  to  the  mode  of  treating  great  triminals 
after  death. '  It  will  be  found  that  Roow  and  Ratts, 
although  differently  applied,  must  be  traced  to  the 
same  fountain.  Fr.  roue  seems  to  have  been  traduced 
from  Lat  rota, 

I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of  this  barbar« 
ous  mode  of  punishment  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 
To  ROW,  V.  a.  To  roll  wool  or  cotton  for  spin* 

ning.  Si 

Card  it  well  ere  ye  begin. 
When  'tis  carded,  row*d  and  spun. 
Then  the  work  is  haflens  done» 

Tarry  Woo,  Herds  CM.  ii.  100. 
ROWAN,  Rowing,  s.     Wool  as  it  comes  from 

the  cards,  &c.]  Add ;  . 

'^  Children  are  employed  to  lift  the  rolls  or -rowans 
from  the  carding  engnies,and  unite  them  on  the  feed- 
ing-cloth," &c.     £din.  Encyclop.  vol.  viL  286. 

This  had  been  more  anciently  denominated  arow^. 

''  Filum,  a  thread.     Naeta,  a  rowe!*    Wedderb. 
Vocab.  p.  21. 
ROW  AND,  adj.  '<  Fy  w  ellis  &  S  of  tanne  crance, 

fyw  ellis  b  a  half  of  rowarhd  tanne.^    Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15,  p,  6o3. 

As  this  refers  to  tLpynrwkiU  of  skins,  itis  probably 
meant  for  wbAt  is  called  Aaae-skin. 


ROW 
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ROWAN-TREE,  9.    The  mountaiiMsb.    V. 

ROUN-XBEE. 

ROW-CHOW-TOBACCO,  s.  A  game  in  which 
there  is  a  long  chain  of  boys,  who  hold  each 
othec  by  the  hands,  and  one  standinff  steadily 
at  one  of  the  extremities,  who  is  callea  the  Pin. 
Round  him  the  rest  coil,  like  a  watch-chain 
round  the  cylinder,  till  tlie  act  of  winding  is 
completed.  A  clamorous  noise  succeeds,  in 
which  the  cry  of  Raw-fAow^tobacco  prevaiU. 
After  giving  and  receiving  ihe^rcUernal  hufff 
they  disperse ;  and  afterwards  renew  the  pro^ 

.  cess,  as  long  as  they  are  in  the  humour  of  it, 
Teviotd. 
This  play  would  seem  to  have  originated  in  an 

imitation  of  the  process  of  a.  Tobacconist  in  winding 

up  his  roll  round  a  pin. 

ROWE,  s.  Abbrev.  of  a  christian  name,  perhaps 
the  same  with  Rowie,  ^^  Rome  Baty  C*  Acts 
V.  iii.  S93. 

ROWIE,  8.  Abbrev.  otRoland.  "  Run,  Rotrie^ 
hough^s  i**  the  pot,"  is  said  to  have  been  a  kim- 
mer'^s  warning  among  the  Graemes  of  the  De* 
bateable  Land.   . 

ROWK,RowiE,  *.  A  rick  of  grain.  •*Tuarowt. 
is  of  bair,  &  ane  rowile  of  quhytt ;"  i.  e.  bar- 
ley and  wheat;  Aberd«  Reg.  A.  1565.  V« 
Ruck. 

To  ROWME,  V.  a.     1.  To  make  room.]  Add; 

3.  To  place,  to  put  in  a  particular  situation. 
''We  nave  gevin — our  oomiaissiounto— dimit  and 

renunce  the  governeoient, — in  favonria  of  our  said 

•one  to  that  effect,  that  he  may  be  maugurat,  placit 

andratvmit  tfaalrin,  and  the  crowne  royall  deliveri€ 

to  him/'  &c.     Instr.  of  Resignation,  1567-    Keith's 

Hist  p.  4S3;  . 

Genn.  raum-en,  res  ordlne  dispouere^  suis  ainguifais 

locit  cMoeando  ;  Wachter^ 

RowME,  Roums,  RooMa,  «.    1«  Space.}  Insert ; 

Si  A  place; 

"  Somwhat  eastward^  lies  an  yiand  named  Olde 

Castell^  a  rvome  strong  of  nature,  and  sufficient 

ynoogh  to  nourish  tiie  inhabitants  in  eornes,  fishe, 

and  egges  of  aea  fbwlea  that  bnild  in  it."  ]>Mcr.  of 

the  Kingdone  of  Scotlande. 

To  ROWMI t,  V.  a.  To  clear  out ;  a3t  ^^  to  /ww- 
mil  a  tobacco-pipe,^  to  clear  it  when  it  is  stop- 
ped up; . ^*to  roanM  the  fire,**  to  clear  it  by 
poking  out  the  aiAies,  Lanarka. 
Tent.  ropOMl-^n  turbarft 

]lOWSAN,f  ar^.  a^,  Vehesveot ;  as,  ^  a  rdfwstm 
fire,**  one  that  burns  fiercely,  S.Q.  V.  Botrs^ 
™a.  • 

ROWSTIT,  poH.  «jrV  ThisTseems  tobe  used  io 
the  same  sense  with  ReistUj  q.  v. 
''  RowslH  fisqhe,  quhilk  war  not  sufficient  mer-^ 

chand  guidis.**    AberA  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

To  ROWT,,  Rout,  c  n.  Apparently,  to  range  ; 
S.B.  Rcyt, 
^^And  at  na  mdn  daellaxide  within  burghe  be 

fundyn  in  manrent^  nor  ride  nor  rowtm  fbirof  weir 

^i^  pa  man  hot  with  the  king  or  his  officiaris/'  ^c. 
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Farl.  Ja.  II.  A.  1457,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  50.  Rjfdtim 
fma,  Ed.  1566.    SoHt,  ibid.  p.  226,  c.  13. 

Su.G.  rut'-a  vagari,  diseurrere :  Tedft.  ruyien  ende 
rooven,  praedari,  grassari,  vastare ;  L.B.  ruia,  pike* 
donum  cohprs,  whence  RutarU  praedones,  militet. 
V.  RoYT,  v. 

ROZERED,  pari.  adf.    Apparently,  resembling 
a  rose. 

Sweet  are  your  looks,  an'  of  gueed  nature  fu', 
-He'll  get  nae  blind  that  chances  to  get  you . 
Your  bony  rozered  cheeks,  an'  blinking  eyn. 
Minds  me  upon  a  face  I've  sometimes  seen.  "^ 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  ?!• 
Fr.  f09f^  a  rose-tree;  if  not  corr.  fropi  rosette 
'*  vermilHon,  cheek-^vamisk  ;"  Cotgr. 
To  RozET,*  V.  a.     To  prepare  with  rozin,  S. 
Come,  fiddlers^  gie  yir  strings  a  twang. 
An'  rozei  weelthe  bow. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  97, 
To  RUB,  V,  a.    To  rob,  the  common  pronoun- 
ciation  in-S. 

"  He  says,  that — a  king's  messenger  had  been  stop* 
pit  and  rubUi  on.  the  highway,"  &c.  Rob  Roy,  iL  1 4. 
RuBBEBY,  s.    Robbery,  9. 

'^  They  are  sair  mistrysted  yonder  in  their  Parlia* 
ment  House  about  this  rubbery/'  Ibid.  p.  12. 

RUBBLE,  s.  The  coairsest  kind  of  masoniy,  S. ; 

pron.  jq.  rooUe. 

"  A'  is  whumbled  in  the  linn  beneath.  I  couldna 
hae  credited  that  sic  stane  and  lime,  the  best  of  ash- 
ler and  rubble,  could  haeslippedawa  like  a  feal  dike." 
Toumay,  p.  459. 

In  E.  rubbU-^lones  are  -said  to  "  owe  their  name 
to  their  being  rubbed  9Xkd  worn  by  the  water,  at  Ae 
latter  end  of  the  deluge,  departing  in  hurry  and  witli 
great  precipitation."  Woodward.  The  term  rubbh 
itself  is  used  as  denoting  rubbish.  •  Huloet  renders 
^  RuhbeUy  €ft  little  stones,"  by  Lat  caementa.  In  S. 
however,  the  term  is  ujsed  to  denote  rough  stones, 
of  any  description,  such  as  are  commonly  employed 
in  building,  without  being  polished,  but  merely  as 
hewn  by  the  hammer. 

RUBBOURIS,  *.;??. 

**  That  William  Reoch,  &c.  sail — ^pay  to  Jofane  the 
Ross  of  Montgrenane  knycht,  five  li.  for  a  pan  of 
coppir,&  X  merkis  for  certane  panyell  crelis  &  rub^ 
bouris,  quhilkis  gud^s  wer  spulyeit  &  takin  be  the 
saidis  persons  out  otthe  place  of  Montgrenain/'  &e. 
Act  Dom.  Gone.  A.  14^2,  p.  230.  V.  RoObboubis. 

Dan.  rubbe,  a  basket ;  rubbe  qfjigen,  a  basket  of 
figs.  L.B.  rub-US,  a  measure  df  grain  in  Italy;  viewed 
by  DuCange  as  synon^with  Fr.  caque,  acag»abarrel. 

RUBEN,  a.    A  nbbon ;  Fr.  id. 

"  Item  ane  certane  of  rubems  and  aewmg  ailk/' 
Inventories,  A.  Ii»l6,  p.  126. 

ilUBIATURE,RiJBiATooB,a.  LExpL^^t^^ 

amuffin^\  Addi 
%.  A  buUy ;  ais„  *'  He  oome^out  on  me  roaring 

like  a  rvhieakir'!^  Boxb.     It  is  also  ex^.  as  de^ 

noting  **  a  swearing  worthless  fellow,^  ibirf. 

This  18  prdbably  the  sense  in  which  it  occurs  in 
Dauidsoneii  IHpgtn^  of  the  tetttUit  onr  tfte  Dettb  of 
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Thow  wil  mis  «ne  Moderatour, 
Quhais  presence  mufit  grert  and  small. 
And  terrifeit  baith  theif  and  tratour. 
With  all  vnrewlie  Rubiatour. 
L.B.  wbaior  and  rK^a/orare  both  used  for  a  robber^ 
This  seems  the  same  with  Rabi  ator,  q.  v. 
RUBY  BALLAT.     V.  Bau.at. 
RUCE,RnKK,^.  1.  Arickof  corDorhay,S.]  Add; 
— I  have  milk-cattle  enow. 
And  routh  ef  good  rucks  in  my  yard. 

Herd^M  Coll  ii.  69. 
Rok'^  samtmijsegc^es  in  comulos  componere ;  Ve- 
reL  Ind. ;  hrug»a,  'kruka,  cumulare,  Haldorson. 
2.  A  small  stack  of  any  kind.  * 

"  That  they  nor  nane  of  thame,  found,  build,  or 
keip  any  stakis,   or  rukkef  of  heather,  broome, 
quhimies,  or  vther  fewall,  within  anye  of  l^e  dosses, 
▼ennalis,  or  wast  places  of  the  said  burgh,  nor  within 
ihair  houssis."   Acto  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,'p.  628. 
RUCKLE,  s.     A  noise  in  the  throat  seeming  to 
indicate  suffocation.  Loth.  T.  Dede-bucklb. 
To  the  etymon  there  given,  it  may  be  added,  that 
CB.  rkwckial  signifies  ^  grunting,  such  as  a  hog 
makes  when  he  mixes  a  dirill  squeaking  with  it ;" 
rknfckM^a,  to  grunt ;  from  rkwck,  a  grunt ;  Owen. 
RUCTION,  8.    A  quarrel ;  to  raise  a  ructicn^ 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  quarrel,  S.B. 
IsL  rtuk  strepitus,  turbatio;  ruik^a  conturbare. 
RCJDAS,  adj,     1.  «  Bold,  masculine,'*  Gl. 

^  But  what  can  ail  them  to  bury  the  auld  carline 
(a  rudof  wife  she  was)  by  the  night  time  ?"  Anti« 
quary,  ii.  d83^ 

S.   It  seems  used  ad  eqtiivaleBt  to  stubborn,  or  to 
E.  rude* 

''  What !'  said  the  king,—-'  be  is  the  son  then  o' 
thatncifuauld  carle,  Robert  Logan,  whae  harboured 
the  villain  Both  well  in  his  nest  o'  treason  on  the  sea 
rock,  aiid  refused  to  gie  him  up  to  our  oounci) !" 
St.  Johnstoun,  iii.  S6*  V.  Roudch. 
To  RUDDY,  V.  n.  To  make  a  loud  reiterated 
noise.]  Add  to  etymon ;  . 
Isl.  riida,  kryd-ia,  ftuctuspelagicos  iteraloa,  Hali 
dorson ;  from  hryd-ia  ezpuere.  • 

It  may  be  worthy  of  notice>  however,  that,  in  the 
same  language,  rmdda  signifies;  a  club,  Sw.  rodda* 

0.£.  *'  Ramdymu,  or  whirlewynde.  Turbo,** 
(Prompt  Par  v.)m]ght  seem  allied  to  our  v.  to  Ruddy. 
RUDDY,  8*  Redness,  ruddy  complexion,  Ayrs^ 
**  The  ruddy  of  youth  had  fled  his  cheek,  and  he 
WjBS  pale  and  of  a  studious  countenance."  R.  Gil- 
haize,  i.  136. 

A.S.  rudu  rubor,  '^  rednesse  or  ruddlnesse,'*  Somn« 
RUDDIKIN,  *.    V.  RoDDiKiN. 
^UDDOCH,   RuBDocK,  8.     The  red.bi;^rty 
Cfydes. 

The  son  s^e  breJem  frae  hint  a  ^ud, 

Poar't  out  the  lowan  day ; 
The  m^is  liltit  frae  the  thom^ 
Th^  ruddoqk  down  the  brae« 

Balhd,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  J818,  p.  327. 
O.E.  '*Bodd^  birde..  Viridarius^  Frigella."  iVompt.. 

0  eheerie  sings  the  ruddoek  gkj 

4^fnaxig  the  leaves  sae  green;      OH  Sotfg^ 
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RUE 

This  haa  been  communicated  to  me  as  a  word 
omitted  in  Dict.  But,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
reason  is  not  adverted  to.  Ruddock  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  in  £.,  although,  I  suspect,  nearly  obso- 
lete. V.  Johns.  He  improperly  refers  to  Lat  rube* 
cola  as  the  origin.  It  is  merely  A.S.  rudduc  used  by 
Aelfric  in  the  same  sense ;  from  rude,  ruber,  red ; 
Isl.  raud,  Su.G.  roed,  id. 
RUDE,  *.'   "  The  red  taint  of  the  complexion  ;'* 

Gl.  Shirr.    V.  under  Rod,  ad/. 
Rude  day,  8.   1.  The  third  day  of  May,  S.B.I 

Add,  after  1.  83 ; 

In  Angus,  the  gathering  of  dew,  on  Rude-day 
before  dawn,  has  been  reckoned  an  auspicious  rite. 
This  has  undoubtedly  been  transmitted  from  the 
heathen.  One  of  the  rites  employed  by  Medea,  for 
renewing  the  youth  of  iBson,  was  the  use  of  ''dew 
collected  before  the  dawn  of  day."  Metamorph. 
lib.  vii.  fab.  2.  V.  Sandys^  Ovid,  p.  133.  . 
.2.  This  designation  is  also  given  in  our  old  Adls 

to  the  14th  day  of  September. 

''  And  alss  in  oonsideratioun  that  the  ordinarie 
fairyei^rlie  haldiii  within  the  said  burcht  of  Craill 
—was  haldin«— vpotth  the  fourtene  day  of  Septem* 
ber  callit  Rudday,  quhilk  fair  in  respect  of  the  haiw 
vest  wes  in  effect  vnproffitable  to  the  burgh,"  &c. 

This  is  the  day  called  tke  Elevatioti  of  the  Cross, 
Wormii  Fast  Dan.  in  p.  142,  it  is  marked  as  on 
the  14th  day,  in  p.  116'  as  on  the  15th.  In  the  Bee* 
viarium  Romanum,  A.  1519,  it  is  designed  ExaUath 
Cruets;  in  the  Prayer-Book  of  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land,  the  Holy  Cross,  in  this  sense  Rwdday  is  used 
also  by  Wintown.  *'  Rwdday  [^exaltation  of  the  ho* 
ly  cross]  — 14th  September."  Cron.  ii.  524. 

The  1 4th' of  September  is  still  called  Rude  day  in 
Lanarkshire,  and  perhaps  in  some,  other  counties,  al* 
though  in  the  North  of  S.  this  term  is  confined  to 
the  3d  of  May.  From  this  day  (in  September)  a 
calculation  is  made  as  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
For  it  is  sadd^  that  if  the  deer  lie  dpwn  dry,  and  rise 
dry  on  Rude^ay,  there  will  be  sax  owks  of  dry 
weather^  This  probably  refers  ^o  Rude-ewyn,  i.  e.. 
the  wake  or  vigil  of  Rude-day. 

In  Roxb.  Rude^day  is  the  25Xh  September,  wbicli 
corresponds  wit^  the  14th  old  style. 
RuPESMESs,  RuoEsMAs,  8.  A  designation  ^ven 

to  a  certain  term  in  the  year^  Dun)fr. ;    (ho 

same  with  Rude-day ^  a&  used.ia  sense  S.. 

To  RUDJEN,  V.  a.     To  beat,  Ayrs. 

Perhaps  corr.  from  Gael,  rusg-am,  to  strike  vehe-^ 
ttiently ;  if  not  originally  the  same  with  ftuddy,  v. 
To  RCt5,  V.  a.    To  pluck. 

**  That  none  rue  sheep  on  Sunday^  under  the 
pain  of  £10.."   AcU,  SheOr  Suxvey,  App.  p..  5.    V. 
Row,  V. 
RUK    To^tak  ^rue^  ta  repent  of  a  proposal 

or  bargain,  S^ 

'^  Or  nytybe  he  may  hae  ta^en  the- rue,  and  kens, 
na  how  to  let  me  wot  of  hia  change  of  mind."  Heart 
M-  Loth.  iv.  5i.. 
Kns-BAROAiK,  ^  Swart-moaey  paid  for  casting 

a  bargain,  S.. 

'^  He  said  it  would  cost  him  a  guinea  of  rue4iar^ 
gun  to  the  man.  who  bad  boughjt  his  pofleyj^  li«{bi:Q! 
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he  could  get  it  back  again/'    Rob  Roy^  ii.  306«    V. 
Rew,  v. 

JIUF,  ad/.^Rough.  "iJtt^sparrisr  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  RUFF,  V.  a.     To  put  m  disorder.  South  of 
S.  Ruffle,  Eng.    Ruf  is  used  by  Spenser. 
Sandy  rase — ^his  bonnet  daddit— * 

Begged  a  kiss — gat  nine  or  ten  ; 
Then  the  hay,  sae  rufed  an'  saddit, 
Towzlet  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

^  Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  159- 
Teut.  ruyven  signifies  to  cast  the  feathers  or  hahr; 
Su.G.  ruf,  rupture. 

RUFF  Y,  s.  1.  A  wick  clogged  with  tallow,  fitc] 
Add; 

In  Prompt.  Parv.  we  find  mention  made  of  a 
"  Ruffe  candell,"  expl.  by  "  Hirsepa ;  Fimale." 
2.  The  blaze  or  torch  used  in  fishing  by  night 
with  the  Lister^  Ettr.  For.,  Upp.  Clydes. 

To  RUG,  v.a,  8.  To  spoil,  to  plunder.]  Add; 

— '^  Or  your  forbears — to  have  bene'ignorantis 
of  God  and  ydolatouris;  and  yow  (safing  your  dew 
honour  is  we  speike)  quha  rugis,*a8  ye  may,  fra  God 
and  all  godly  use,  to  y<)ur  awin  ketchingis,  to  be 
the  trew  discipulis  of  Christe  ?"  N.  Winyef  s  First 
Tractate  Keith's  Hist  App.  S07.  Snatches,  Margin. 

Hence  the  phrase,^ 
To  RcTG  AND  RITE,  to  Carry  off  by  mere  violence, 

implying  the  idea  of  a  contention  for  posses- 

•sion,  S. 

''  Never  mind,  Baillie/  said  Ensign  Maccombich, 
'  for  the  gude  auld  times  of  rugging  and  riving 
(pulling  and  tearing)  are  come  back  again,  and 
Sneckus  Mac-Snackus,  and  all  the  rest  of  your 
friends,  maun  give  place  to  the  longest  claymore." 
Waverley,  ii.  597.  . 
RacGiNG  AND  RIVING,   1.  A  phrase  commonly 

used  as  equivalent  to  tearing  aad  scrambling, 

pulling  and  hauling,  in  a  quarrel  or  contest,  S. 

''  This  is  the  time  that  the  people  of  God  should 
be  at  holding  and  drawings  rugging  and  riving,  ere 
the  enemies  of  our  Lord  possess  his  crown,  and 
bruik  it  with  peace."  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Test.  J. 
M'Cohn. 
2.   It  often  conveys  the  idea  of  the  rapacity 

shewn  in  seizing  and  carrying  off  the  property 

of  others,  S. 

''  A  weel,  ye  s^,— this  was  a  job  in  the  auld 
times  o'  rugging  and  riving  through  the  hail  coup* 
try,  when  it  was  ilka  ane  for  himsel — ^when  nae 
man  wanted  property  if  he  had  strength  to  take  it» 
or  had  it  langer  than  he  had  power  to  keep  it"  An« 
tiquary,  ii.  S40. 

*^  Rugging  and  Riving,  tearing  and  pulling ;''  GL 
Antiq. 
Rugging  at  the  heart,  a  phrase  used  in  the 

Highland^  and  explained  of  hunger. 

"  Having  been  dying  at  home  these  two  years 
with  the  rugging  at  the  heart,  I  advised  him  to  get 
the  Doctor  to  her."—**  The  craving  or  rugging  at  the 
heart,  i.  e.  hunger,  is  a  disease  but  too  fVequent  a- 
mong  the  Highlanders."  N.  Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  1 53, 
RUG- SAW,  s.  Said  to  be  a  wide-toothed  tow,  S. 

**  The  spears  were  of  such  sise  that  a  rugg  sam 
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was  made  out  of  each,  and  still  to  he  seen  here.'* 
Stat  Accv  P.  Roxburgh,  xix.  135. 

Perhaps  the  same  called  a  drug  saw,  Inventoriesi 
p.  255. 
RUH-HED,  s.    A  species  of  turf  for  fuel,  S. 

**  Gae  'wa'  an'  clod  on  a  creel  fu'  a  ruh-hedt  on 
the  ingle."  Saint  Patrick,  ii.  S 19-  **  Turfs  for  fuel 
which  are  cut  without  paring  off  the  grass,  are  ex* 
pressively  called  ruh-heds,  i.e.  rough-heads."  Ibid.N. 

RUIFF-SPAR,  s.    A  spar  for  a  loof ;  ^  R%i\ff 

sparriSy^  Aberd.  Reg. 

This  phrase6logy  occurs  in  our  Rates,  A  l6l  I. 
**  Double  ro^e  sparres  ;'^-s^^e  roofe  sparres  ;^m 
wicker  sparres  ; — aiken  rotffe  sparres'' 
RUIL,  8.  An  awkward  female  romp,  Lanarks. ; 

E renounced  like  Fr.  rue* 
elg.  revel-en,  **  to  rave,  to  talk  idly,  by  reason 
of  being  light-headed ;"  Sewel.  Isl.  rugUa  effutire ; 
turbare;  rug/,  ineptiae,  gerrae ;  confusion  fo^av*- 
gari ;  Su.G.  rulUa,  in  gyrum  agere  vel  agi;  q.  to  be 
still  in  a  giddy  and' unsettled  state- 
To  RU  YN  ATE,  V.  a.  To  destroy,  to  bring  to 
ruin. 

«— **  Haveing  diKgentlie  and  advysitlie  constderit 
the  estait  of  the  burcht  of  Dunbartane,  being  in 
danger  to  be  ru^natii  be  the  violent  courss  of  the 
river  of  Levin  and  rage  of  sea,  whereby  gif  tjnHm§ 
remede  be  nocht  provydit,  in  verie  schorte  tyme  the 
haill  towne  sail  be  carryit  away  and  diatroyit,"  &c* 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1607,  Ed.  1814,  p.  376. 

L.B.  and  Ital.  ruinare,  destruere. 

To  RUINT,  Runt,  v,  n.     To  make  a  harsh 

noise  as  in  grinding.    *^  Hear,  how  that  oow^t 

rwmri7i\'"— **  RuntifC  and  eatin\''     The  term 

is  generally  applied  to  the  noise  made  in  eating 

rank  vegetable  food,  as  turnips,  Berwicks.    It 

appears  to  be  synon.  with  Ramtih  and  Raifuh 

or  Rnmth.    Y.  Keundb,  Roond. 

I  scarcely  think  that  this  is  oorr.  from  C.B*  tkinc* 

taw,  to  creak,  to  gnash;  whence  rhincyn,  a  grinding 

noise.     Perhaps  it  is  rather  from  A.S.  ryn^an,  m* 

fire,  pret  ryndes  ryn,  firemitas,  rugitus. 
lUL,  8.  (Gr.  v.)  A  young  horse,  Shetl. 
Isl.  fo^  signifies  circumcursitaticm.  Bat  whether 

this  be  a  cognate  term  is  doubtful. 

RULE.0;ER.TH0UM,  adv.  Slapdash,  off 
hand,  vnthout  consideration,  without  accuracy ; 
equivalent  to  the  phrase,  **  By  rule  o^  thbum,^ 
i.  e.  thumb.  To  do  any  thing  tuk-ffer-ihumby 
is  to  do  it  without  a  previous  plan,  without  ar^ 
rangement,  Roxb. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  a  corr.  of  th6  more  common 

phrase.  Rule  o'  thum',  (pron.  thoomJ)  V.und^r Thumb* 

RULIE,  aify\    Talkative,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
This  term  rather  corresponds  with  E.  brawRng, 
IsL  rugUa  nugari,  rugl  nugae.    It  seems  to  be  the 

same  term  which  enters  into  tiie  composition  of  Cam* 

pruly,  q.  v.  .^  • 

RULESUM,  a^.    Wicked,  worthless ;  or  hor^ 

rible. 

«— ''  Thay  thocht  na  thing  mair  rulesum  than  l» 
trubil  sa  haly  and  religius  pepill,  i>erseverant  as  ap* 
perit,  in  contineualveneradoanofthenoddu.''  BeU 
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lenden't  T.  Liv.  p.  86.     Violari  ducerent  nefas; 
Boeth. 

Perhaps  from  O.Fr.  rwlle,  mechant^  halssable^  Ro* 
quefort ;  or  IsL  kroH-r  horror^  kroll^a,  hryll-a,  hor- 
rere,  whence  hrylUleg'^  horrendus. 

RULLION,  s.     1.  A  shoe  of  rough  imtanned 

•leather.]  Add; 
8.  A  rbugn  ill-made  animal,  Gall.  V.  Raulmon. 

4.  A  rouch  rtUiion^  also  metaph.  used  to  denote 
a  man  who  speaks  his  mind  i'reely  and  roughly,  - 
Fife.  ' 

5.  Scabbtt  ruUion,  a  person  overrun  with  the  itch, 
Roxb. ;  probably  from  the  roughness  in  the 
akin  produced  by  this  loathsome  disorder. 

RULLION,  s.    A  sort  of  bar  or  pilaster  in  siU 

ver  work. 

'*  Betwixt  each  statue  arises  a  ruUion  in  forme  of 
a  dolphine,  very  distinct."     Inventories^  p.  340. 

Fr.  rouhns,  petits  barreaux  ronds.— -<SVan^/a.— - 
On  nomme  encore  rouhms,  les  petitea  balustrades 
des  bancs  d'eglise.     Diet.  Trev. 
RUM,  adj.     Ingenious,  especially  in  mischief  or 

wickedness,  Roxb.,  Galloway. 
RuM-cov£,  s,    Expl.  ^^  a  droll  fellow,^  Lanarks. 

Both  these  im'c  cant  £.  terms.  **  Rum,  fine^  good, 
valuable.  Rum  Cove^  a  dexterous  or  clever  rogue ;" 
Grose's  Class.  Diet. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Rum  is  an  old  wordj 
perhaps  the  same  with  Raume,  wide,  spacious,  A.S. 
rum  amplus.  Lye  gives  as  one  sense  of  this  termj 
faustus,  happy,  lucky.  Rum-geqfa  signifies  liberal, 
open*handed,  large-hearted ;  Somne^. 

BUMBALLIACH  (gutt.),  adj.  1.  Stormy,  ap- 

plied  to  the  weather^  Roxb. 
2.  Quarrelsome ;  as,  *^  a  rurnbaUiach  wife,^  a  wo- 
man given  to  br&wls,  ibid. 
This  word  has  greatly  the  appearance  of  a  GaeL 
one.  But  I  find  none  that  have  any  resemblance. 
IsL  Tumha  has  precisely  the  first  sense,— which  seems 
to  be  the  primary  one ;  procella  pelagica,  Haldor- 
aon.  Sh^  we  suppose  that  this  term  has  been  com- 
pounded with  alag,  in  pi.  atoeg,  dirae  fiettales,  expL 
by  Dtauforheksdse,  inchantment ;  q.  rumbaaiaeg,  "  a 
storm  at  sea  raised  by  the  weird  sisters,"  or  ''  by 
enchantment  P"  As  used  in  the  second  sense,  it  might 
thus  denote  one  agitated  by  the  furies,  as  in  IsL 
At  vera  i  aloegum,  furiis  agitari. 

RUMGUMPTION,  Rummilgumpt«)n,  Rum- 
BLE-GUMPTiON,  s.  Insert  as  definition; — What 
18  commonly  called  ^^ rouch  sense;?  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  understanding,  obscured  by  con- 
fusion of  ideas,  awkwardness  of  expression,  or 
preci[Htancy  of  manner,  S. 
"  Ye  sud  hae  stayed  at  hame,  an'  wantit  a  wife 
till  ye  gathered  mair  rummelgumption"  Perils  of 
of  Man,  i.  78* 

The  etymon  given  of  the  word,  in  the  form  last 
mentioned,  is  eopfirmed  by  the  remark  commonly 
made  in  regard  to  one  who  is  viewed  aa  having 
more  sound  than  sense ;  "  He  has  a  gude  deal  o' 
the  rumble,  but  -little  o'  the  gumtian,"  Roxb. 

RUMGUNSHOCH,  04;.    Rocky»  stony;  ap- 
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plied  to  soil  or  a  piece  of  ground,  in  which 

many  stones  or  fragments  of  rock  appear,  Ayro. 

RuMGUNSHocH,^.  A  coarse  unpolished peTson, ib. 

RUMLIEGUFF,  *.     A  rattling  foolish  fellow, 
Mearris. 
From  rummil,  to  make  a  noise,  and  guff,  a  fool. 

To  RUMMAGE,  v.  n.  To  rage,  to  storm,  Roxb. 
Rummage,  s.     An  obstreperous  din,  ibid. 

I  si.  rumsk-a  signifies  barrire,  to  bray  as  an  ele- 
phant, and  rumsk  barritus.    As  rumba  is  procella  pe- 
lagica; rumbung^r  is  expl.  caligo  pelagica,  cum  udore 
procelloso  ;  Haldorson.     From  the  sense  given  to 
the  noun,  it  might  seem  allied  to  the  E.  verb,  as  re- 
ferring to  the  noise  made  in  searching.     One  is  not 
quite  satisfied  with  Skinner's  derivation  from  Teut. 
raum-en  to  empty.     E.  rummage  might  be  at  first 
used  in  a  ludicrous  sense ;  from  ItaL  romeaggio,  0% 
Fr.  romivage,  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome ;  in  order  to  ex- 
pose .the  absurdity  of  roaming  to  such  a  distance  un- 
der pretence  of  religion,  or  for  procuring  relics. 
RUMMELSHACKIN,  o^'.  Raw-boned,  loose- 
jointed,  Berwicks. ;  synon.  Skachliny  q.  mak- 
ing a  rumbling  noise  in  motion. 
RUMMILGAIRIE,  s.    A  rambling  or  roving 
person,  a  sort  of  romp;  without  including  the 
idea  of  any  evil  inclination  or  habit,  South  of  S. 
Teut.  rommel-en,  turbare  et  grassare ;  robustc  et 
celeriter  sursum  deorsum^  ultro  citroque  se  movere  ; 
Gaer,  prorsus,  omnin6;  Kilian.  q.  "  completely*  un- 
settled." 

RuMMiss,  s.  A  loud,  rattling,  or  rumbling  noise, 
Clydes. 

— "  Down  cam  the  wearifu'  xnilkhouse,  an'  the 
haiU  en'  o'  the  byre  neest  it,  wi'  an  awsome  n/fn- 
miss,  dingan*  the  ^cheese-rack,  boins,  curries,  an' 
hannies,  a'  to  smash."  £din.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p. 
503.     V.  Reimis. 

To  RUMMLE,  v.  a.  To  stir  about;  as,  "  to 
rummle  potatoes,^  when  mixed  with  any  liquid^ 
Clydes.     Teut.  rommel-en^  celeriter  movere. 

RUMMLE-HOBBLE, «.  A  commotion,  a  con- 
fusion, Perths. 

Teut.  rommel^n  to  make  a  tioise,  and  hohbeUen,  a 
word  of  a  similar  meaning,  for  increasing  the  sense; 
formed  like  Teut  hobbelr-lobbel,  &c. 
RUMMLEKIRN,  s.  A  gullet  on  rocky  ground, 
Gall. 

*^  Rumndekims,  gullet^  on  wild  rocky  shores,  scoop* 
ed  out  by  the  hand  of  natur^;  when  the  tide  flows 
into  them  in  a  storm,  they  make  an  awful  rumbling 
noise;  in  them  are  the  surges  churned."  Gall.  EncycL 
To  RUMP,  V.  a.   To  deprive  one  of  all  his  mo- 
ney or  property ;  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a 
losing  gamester ;  as,  ^^  I^m  quite  rumpk^  Fife; 
synon.  Runk. 

Perhaps  in  allusion  to  an  animal  whose  tail  is  cut 
off  very  near*the  rump. 

RUMPLE,  RuMi'iLL,  ft.    1.  The  rump.]  Add; 
Some  ahint  a  craig 
Stan'  snugly,  shaded  frae  the  burning  day ; 
An'  rub  their  yeuky  rumples  on  the  turf. 

Davidiom's  Seasons,  p«  6U 
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BuMPLE-BANE)  s.     The  ruiop-bone,  S. 
But  he  has  gotten  an  auld  wife^ 

And  she's  come  hirplin  hame ; 
And  she's  fa'n  o'er  the  buffet-stool. 
And  brake  her  rumple-hane. 

Her^s  ColL  ii.  229* 
RuMPLE-FYKE,  s.     A  designation  for  the  itch, 
when  it  has  got  a  firm  seat,  Galloway. 
Sue  Cuniberlaw  an'  Helen  Don 
In  jumping  o'er  a  dyke,  man. 
Fell,  belly-flaught,  on  Doctor  John 
Wha  cur'd  the  rumpU-fyhe,  man. 

Daviamm'i  Seasons,  p.  91. 
From  rumple  andfifke,  q.  v. ;  because  a  person,  who 
is  very  bad  with  this  disorder,  like  a  farsy  horse, 
rubs  his  back  against  a  tree  or  wall  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  itchiness. 

RUMPTION,  s.     A  noisy  bustle  within  doors, 
driving  every  thing  into  a  state  of  oonfiision ; 
as,  ^^  to  kick  up  a  rumff^an^  Roxb. 
Apparently  formed  from  Lat.  rump^ere;  as  giving 
the  idea  of  every  thing  being  btoken  to  pieces. 
RUMPUS,  s,   A  disturbance,  a  tumult,  Roxb.; 
oorr.  perhaps  from  Fr.  rompue^  a  rout,  a  dis- 
comfiture. 
RUN,  part.  pa.   Having  ohe^s  stock  of  any  thing 
exhausted,  with  the  prep,  c/added;  as,  **  I^m  run 
<f  snufi^,^  my  snuff  is  done,  S.B.,  run  short  of. 
To  RUNCH,  V.  n.   To  grind  with  the  teeth,  to 

craunch,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
RcTKCu,  s,    Tne  act  of  grinding  any  harsh  edible 
substance,  ibid. 

Fr.  rtrng-er  to  gnaw ;.  to  chew,-  to  champ ;  O.Fr. 
rung'ier  corroder,  manger ;  Roquefort 
RUNCH,  «.   An  iron  instrument  for  wrenching 
or  twistingnuts  on  screw-bolts,  Roxb. ;  evidently 
corr.  from  £.  to  wrench^  or  Tent.. rench-en  tor^ 
quere. 
RUNCHESi  s.  pi    Wild  mustard.]  Add; 

**  The  ground,  if  it  is  much  dunged,  runs  exces« 
•ively  to  ranches ,  skellochs,  &c.  and  is  full  of  quick* 
ens  and  couch  grass."  Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  80. 
*^  Runches  and  RunchbaUs;  carlock  {L  e.  charlock,*] 
when  it  is  dry  and  withered;"  A.Bor.  Ray's  Coif! 
p.  59.    V.  Skelloch. 

RUNCHIE,  adj.    Raw-boned ;  as,  <<  a  runckte 
queyn,^  a  strong,  raw-boned  woman ;  Fife. 
Supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  coarse  appear* 
ance  of  the  largest  kind  of  wild  mustard-seed,  called 
rtmcAtfc  • 

To  RUND,  V.  n.    V.  Roonb* 
RUND,  Rook,  s.    1.  A  border.]  Add; 

''  Runds  of  death  ilk  three  thousand  ells"-— du^ 
fixed  in  bullion  at ''  one  ounce."  Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed. 
1814,  VII.  258. 

RUNG,  8.  1 .  Any  long  piece  of  wood,  &c.]  Add; 
Sair  sair  he  pegh'd,  ana  fisugfat  against  the  storm. 
But  aft  forfaughen  tum'd  tail  to  the  blast, 
Lean'd  him  npo'  his  rung^  and  tuke  his  breath. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  5t. 
^  Ai  the  law  of  nature  admits  of  self-defence,  so 
are  not  the  proportion  or  disproportien  of  arms  con- 
sidered in  law  in  a  strict  sense,  or  arithmetically  with 
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respect  to  the  length,  breadth,  or  sharpness  of  one 
weapon  in  comparison  with  another ;  but  in  a  larger 
sense,  and  geometrically,  as  the  law  says,  i.  e.  inth 
respect  to  the  strength,  fierceness,  and  vigour  of  one 
mab,  though  without  any  other  arms  than  his  limbs, 
or  but  a  staffer  rung,  in  comparison  with  an  assaulted 
feebler  man,  though  having  a  sword  and  deadly  wea- 
pon."   Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases,  p.  29* 

Insert^  as  sense 
8.  A  spoke,  Ettr.  For. 

Teut  ronghe,  fulcrum  sive  sustentaculum  duarum 

currus  extremitatum ;  Kilian. 

RuNcu-wHEEL,  s.    As  there  are  two  wheels  in  a 

com*mill,  which  work  into  one  another,  the 

one  which  has  cogs  drives  the  other,  and  is 

called  the  cog-wheely  the  other,  from  its  havimr 

spokes  or  rungs^  is  called  the  rung-toheely  Roxa 

RUNG  IN,  part.  pa.   Worn  out  by  fatigue ;  ap. 

pUed  to  men  or  horses,  that  are  so  exhausted  by 

running  that  they  cannot  contend  for  victory 

any  longer ;  Fife. 

This  may  be  viewed  as  an  additlonaji  sense  of  the 
V.  to  Ring  in.  V.  the  origin  of  the  phrase  there 
given. 

RUN6ATT,  04/.  Errat.  for  jRun^^gtittf,  as  ebe- 

where.     Fr.  renegat. 

**  This  fed  sow,-^s  face  being  sweitting,  and 
froathing  at  the  mouth  like  ane  bair,  spatt  at  Mr. 
George  Wischart,  saying,  Quhat  answeiria  thow  to 
this,  rungaU  traitour  theife,  quhilk  we  have  dewlie 
proved  be  sufficient  witnes  againes  the  ?"  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  460.     Rum^aitt,  p.  472. 

RUNGAND,  part.  pr.    Raging.    V.  Rmo,  t. 

To  RUNGE,  V.  a.  <<  To  ruinmage,  U>  search 
with  avidity  ;^  Gall.  Encyd. ;  probably  ft  variety 
of  Reenge* 

RUN  JOIST,  8.  A  strong  beam  Uiid  along  the 
side  of  the  roof  of  a  house  which  w#8  to  be  ooh 
vered  with  thatch,  Aberd.  Poa  sy non*  Lani^'ksi 
**  Strong  spars,  called  rtu^oists,  were  laid  9i(iiiag 

side  of  the  roof."    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd*  p*  ISjjU 

To  RUNE,  V.  a.    1»  To  attack  or  endeavour  tq 

•undermine  one^  ohaiacter,  Ayrs« 
2*  To  satirize,  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to.  A.S.  mreno  ftaus,  dolna;  er  Teat 
wirmok,  ivronck,  injuria ;  latens  odium. 
RuNKLY,  a^\     Wrinkled,  shrivelled,  S. 
He  fell  a  pi«y  to  nmkfy  eild, 
An's  trampii  aff  afore  us. 

A.  Wilsom'e  Poems  Ifa^K  p*  S04. 
RUNNER,  8.  In  cutting  up  of  beeves,  the  aBoe 

which  extends  across  the  fbt^part  of  the  caicu^ 

under  the  breast,  S.     V.  NiNS^HOLsa. 
RUNNIE,^.    Aheg,  Shetl. 

lsLrMiie»verresnon*castnitas,Su.O.  nmeiii  Ik^ 
derives  these  terms  from  rtm,  an  old  word  aigidfyu^ 

Snritus,  lasciviai 
UNNICE,  8.    A  kennel^  a  dralo,  Shed. 
IsL  renna  r'^^aWsr 

RUNRIG,  RiK-Rio,  8.    1.  Applied  to  haA  h^ 
.    lon^nff  to  diflerent  owners.]  Add: 
''  Im&m  lyand  logiddop  m  niheig,  ndl  i#»fe>' 


RUN 
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lenand  and  ocdupyit  be  diverg  and  sindriepersoiinis, 
fverje  ane  of  thame  may  be  compellit^  at  the  instance 
of  ane  uther,  to  concur  in  keiping  o^gude  nichtbour-* 
held  ane  with  the  uther^  in  tilling,  labouring^  sawing, 
icheiring,  pastouringv  and  dykemg,  and  in  all  uther 
thingisperteningtogude  and  thri^ie  nichtbourheid." 
Balfour's  Pract.  p*  5*^6,  537.  V.  NyohtbourHeid. 
RUNSE,  s,     **  Th6  noise  a  sharp  instrument 

tnakes,  peircibg  flesh  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Fr.  roncd,  '*  hurled,  or  making  a  whurring  noise;" 
totgr.  Or  from  rougher,  to  gnaw,  as  denoting  the 
sound  made  by  this  operation.  V.  Ransh,  RunsHj  p. 
RUNSY,  *.     A  common  hackney  liorse. 

Vpon  ane  rude  runty  he  ruschit  out  of  toun. 

In  ane  ryall  array  he  rydis  full  richt 

Euin  to  the  montane —  Rauf  Coilyear,  D.  j.  a. 

Rouncie,  id.  Chaucer.     Prol.  v.  392. 

He  rode  upon  a  rouncie,  as  he  couthe. 

L.B.  runciu'Us,  equus  minor,  gregarius;  Du  Cange. 
O.Fr.  roncin,  ronchi,  ronci,  cheval  de  service;  Roque« 
fort  C.B.  rhtvnsi,  a  rough-coated  holrse,  a  pack'* 
horse;  Owen. 

RUNT,  s.  1.  The  trunk  of  a  tree.]  Insert^  as  sense 
S.  The  tail  of  an  atiimal;  properly,  the  upper  part 
of  it;  Galloway. 

The  cow  was  missed  at  the  slap. 

At  milking  time  at  e'en.— - 
^'  Upo'  the  hill,"  the  callant  cries, 
"  She  cock'd  her  gaucy  runi." 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  50. 
4.  "  A  short  person ;"  GalL  Encycl. 
RUNT,  s.     1.  An  old  cow,  S.B.I 
2.  Give  88  definition^* An  opprobrious  de»ffna* 
tion  for  a  female,  generally  one  advanced  in  me, 
with  the  adj.  auld  prefixed,  S. 
Analogy  seems  to  dictate  that  this  is  the  secon- 
dary  sense  of  the  term  as  denoting  an  old  cow.  For 
in  the  north  of  England,  a  woman  is  said  to  be  tunied 
when  she  is  filly  years  old ;  it  being  a  question  some- 
times put  to  a  son,  "  Is  your  mother  runted  yet  ?'' 

IsL  hrund  is  expl.  mulier ;  but  poetically,  from  the 
name  of  a  heathen  goddess.  It  also  signifies,  Mulief 
libertina. 

To  RtTNT,  V.  n.     To  bounce,  to  prance^  to  ca- 
per;  to  rush  forth,  Galloway. 
Forth  frae  the  house  away  they  runted  ; 
Swearing  their  wroth  wuld  ne'er  be  blunted^ 

While  liv'd  a  dan. 
That  would  wi'  gun  or  braid-sword  dunt  it, 
Wi'  man  to  man. 

Davidso9(s  Seasons,  p.  55. 
Frae  the  hills  he  hameward  runted.      Ibid^'  39* 
This  term,  as  necessarily  including  the  idea  of  im- 
petuosity, is  most  probably  from  Isl.  runte,  a  boar 
not  gelded,  (Verel.)  Su.G.  ronie,  runle,  id.  from  ron, 
pruritus,  lascivia.  Hence  also  ronsk  a  stallion ;  Germ.' 
ranz-en  coire.     If  this  conjecture  be  well  founded, 
rutU  may  be  viewed  as  resembling  Brainge  not  only 
in  signification,  but  in  traduction. 
-- .  There  may  be  some  affinity  between  this  term  and 
the  well-known  phrase  used  by  Shakespear,  Aroint 
thee  mtck !  (Macbeth)' ;    especially  as  ''  Rynt  you, 
witch,  quoth  Besse  Locket  to  her  mother,"  is  a  pro-i 
vedual  phraae  in  Cheshire.    V.  Ray,  Grose. 
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If,  however,  we  suppose  rynt  to  b^  an  abbreria« 
tion,  and  aroint  to  be  the  original  pronunciation ;  the 
term  might  perhaps  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  Fr.  arry 
avantt  "  on  afore,  away  there  hoe ;  from  the  Carter's 
cry,  Arry  ;"  Cotgr. 
RUNTHEREOUT^  s.     A  vagabond,  one  who 

has  no  fixed  residence,  who  lives  as  it  were  sub 

dioy  S. ;  rather  rtnthereotii. 

'*  The  ne'er  be  in  me^  sir,  if  I  think  you're  safe 
amang  these  Highland  runthereouls."  Waverley, 
ui.  132i 

From  the  V;  to  run  or  rin,  and  the  adv.  thereout, 
out  of  doors,  in  the  open  air.     V.  Thairowt. 
RUNWULL,  adf,  '*  A  person  is  said  to  be  run-' 

wuUy  when  out  of  the  reach  of  the  law  \^  GalL 

Encyc.     V.  Will,  adj. 
RURALACH,  *.  «^  A  native  of  the  rural  world  \^ 

Gall  Encyc. 
RUSE,  8.     Boast.     Tume  rme.]  Add  ; 
Come,  fill  us  a  cog  of  swats. 

We'll  mak  nae  mair  ioom  roose*     ' 

.     Maggie's  Tocher,  HertTs  ColL  ii.  7S. 
RUSH,  s.     A  sort  of  fiux  or  diarrhoea  in  sheep, 

when  first  put  upon  new  or  rank  pasture,  Te-t 

viotd..  Loth. 

*'  Purging,  or  Rush.  Mr.  Stevenson..  Sia^rhtea, 
or  Rush,  Mr.  Laidlaw."  Essays  Highl.  Soc  iii.  407* 
RUSH,  s.    An  eruption  on  the  skin,  S.    Hence 

rush^/ever^  the  vulgar  name  for  scarlet  fever,  S. 

Lancash.  rash  must  be  originally  the  same ;  al- 
though used  in  a  more  limited  sense,  as.  defined  by 
T  Bobbins,  "  a  sort  of  itch  with  infants."  Both 
terras  seem  formed  from  synoii.  verbs ;  for  rasch  sig- 
nifies to  rush,  to  break  out  forcibly. 
RUSHIE,  s.     A  broil,  a  tumult,  Fife.]  Add; 

Su.G.  Isl.  rusk  strepitus,  turbatio ;  rusk-^  turbare, 
conturbare ;  Su.G.  id.  motitare,  concutere. 
To  RUSK,  V.  w.     To  scratch,  to  c\M  with  ve- 
hemence, .Fife.     It  is  often  conjoined  with  a 

synon.  term  ;  as,  Buskin^  and  claumn^. 

Teut.  rUyssch^en,  rectius  ruydsch-en,  scabere,  te- 
rere,  fricare ;  Kilian.    He  views  ruyd,  scabies,  as  the 
origin  /  Germ.  raud» 
To  RUSK,  V,  n.     To  pluck  roughly ;  as  when  a 

horse  tears  hay  from  a  stack,  he  is  said  to  be 

ruskin^  at  it,  Fife ;  to  Tusky  synon. 
Sic  ruskit,  bandless  ffraith 
Wad  hand  a  Warld  a-steer. 

MS.  Poem. 
RUSKIE,  s.    3.  A  hive  for  bees,  S.B.]  Add ; 

.  Teut  ruyssche,  ruyss^,  nassa  viminibus  contexta  ; 
aviarium ;  et  alveus  apum.     I  have  observed,  how* 
ever,  that  Lhuyd  expl.  alveare  by  Arm.  rysken. 
4.  A  coarse  straw-hat  worn  by  peasant-girla  and 

others,  for  defending  their  faces  from  the  sun, 

Roxb.,  Mearns. ;  synon.  Bongrace. 
RUSKIE,  adj.    H^thy  and  stout,  as,  <<  He's 

aruskie  fallow,^  a  vigorous  young  man ;  '^That's 

a  ruskie  fychel,^  that  is  a  stout  healthy  young 

foal,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  seems  radfically  the  same  with  Rasch,  Rash, 
q.  V.  Isl.  roesk-r,  Su.G.  Dan.  rask,  strenuus,  fords. 
RUTEMASTER,    Rutmastsr,    Rootxhas;. 

Ss 
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TSE,  s.     The  captun  of  a  trocyp  of  bone ;  the 

same  with  RitmaHer^  q.  v. 

**  Appointit— S'  Johne  Broun  to  be— ru/^maWer 
of  on  of  the  saiclis  troopes^  and — Thomas  Craig  of 
Riccartoiui,  and  Williame  Stewart,  to  be  rootenuutcris 
of  the  wther  two  troopes."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814^ 
VI.  45. 

**  We  lost  also  four  lievetenant  colonells,  together 
with  a  number  of  rutmoHerSj  captaines,  lievetenants 
and  ensignes."     Monro's  £xped.  P.  II.  p.  67. 

Monro  uses  the  term,  as  if  it  had  denoted  a  situa- 
tion superior  to  that  of  a  captain,  corresponding 
with  major.     No  distinction  is  made,  however,  by 
lexicographers.    V.  Ritmaster. 
RUTH,  adj.     Kind.     "  Ruth  and  ready,"  still 

disposed  to  shew  kindness,  Ayrs. 

'^  She  has  been  a  most  excellent  wife,  and  a  de- 
cent woman,  and  had  aye  a  ruth  and  ready  hand  for 
the  needful."     The  Provost,  p.  254. 

A.S.  hreow'iau  misereri :  Mec  hreofveih,  me  mise- 
ret;  Lye. 
RUTHER,  RuTHYR,  *.     Rudder.]  Jdi; 

O.E.  "  Bother  of  a  shyp.    Amplustre.  Temo,"  &c. 
prompt.  Parv. 
To  RUTHER,  v.  n.     1.  To  storm,  to  bluster, 

Mearns. 


2.  To  roar^  ibid.    V.  Ruthes,  s. 

RUTHIE,  s.  The  noise  occasioned  in  the  throat 
or  breast  by  oppressed  respiration,  Abcrd. 
A.S.  hrut-an,  Isl.  hriot-a,  (pret.  kraut),  ronchos  du- 

cere,  stertere ;  hrot,  hryt-r,  ronchus.     Hence  O.E. 

to  rout,  to  Buore. 

RUTTERY,*.     Lechery. 

Thocht  scho  bewitcheit  wald  in  ruttety  ring, 
'The  nobillis  sould  nether  of  thir  enduire. 
That  lowne  to  leif,  nor  her  to  be  his  huire. 
Declaraticun,  &c.  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  271* 
From  Fr.  ruit,  the  rut  of  deer.  Skinner  gives  di^ 
ferent  etymons  of  the  Fr.  word.  But  perhaps  it  may 
be  more  properly  traced  to  Su.G.  rut-a  vagari,  dis- 
currere ;  as  brute  animals,  in  the  rutting  state,  run 
ftova  place  to  place.     Seren.,  on  the  E.  word,  refers 
to  Goth,  rhutur  a  ram,  and  raut-a  to  bellow. 

RUWITH,  Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal. 

Instead  of  outtvith,  as  I  had  conjectured,  this, 
in  the  MS.  in  the  library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  is 
with  inn. 

With  inn  was  a  chapelle,  a  chambir,  and  ane  haulle. 
Laing's  Early  Pop.  Poetry^  st.  35. 

Perhaps  it  had  been  originally  in  with,  written  ac- 
cording to  our  established  mode. 


s. 


To  SAB,  v.n.     I.  To  90b,  S. 
I  may  sit  in  my  wee  croo  house. 

At  the  rock  and  the  reel  to  toil  fu*  dreary ; 
I  may  think  on  the  day  that's  gaiie. 
And  sigh  and  ioh  tiU  I  grow  weary, 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  46. 

Nae  mair  that  dear  Parnassian  queen 
Now  foots  the  dance  on  carpet  green. 
But  greets  by  turns,  an'  dights  her  een^ 
An'  sighs  an'  sabs. 

A  ScatCs  Poems,  p.  1S2* 

2.  Metaph.  applied  to  the  elastic  modon  of  a 

wooden  floor,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  a  heavy 

body,orby  thestarting  ofany  ofthe joiats,  Jjoth. 

8.  Metapb.  used  to  express  the  fading  of  flowers, 

Nae  mair  he  early  gilds  the  mom, 

(Now  all  the  flowrets  sab) 
To  visit  chilly  Capricorn, 
Hence  he  forsakes  the  Crab. 

A>  Scott's  Poems,  p.  ^. 

O  dool !  whene'er  they  saw  him  gane. 

They  rais'da  lamentation, 
An'  yells,  an'  sabs,  and  mony  a  grane 
Dedar'd  their  deep  vexatioii. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1 790>  p.  203. 
A.S.  seob^  planctus. 

To  SAB,  V.  n.  To  subnde,  to  settle  down.  Loth* 


''  How  comes  it  that  this  dore  does  na  shut  sae 
close  as  it  used  to  do  ?"  ''  It  is  because  that  part  of 
the  floor  has  sahbit  a  wee."     Seg  synon.  S.B. 

I  have  observed  no  word  to  which  it  can  be  sup- 
posed to  have  any  affinity,  exc^t  perhaps  Isl.  c^^ 
sedare,  whence  sefun  sedatio ;  G.  Andr.  p.  204. 
SACHLlBSS,  oo;.     Useless,  unavailing. 

*'  May  the  great  spirit  of  the  elements  shield  thee,*^ 
said  he.  '  An'  wha  may  he  be,  carle,  an  it  be  your 
will  ?'  said  Ringan,  *  An'  wha  may  ye  be  that  gie 
me  sic  a  sachless  benediction  }"    Perils  of  Man,  i.  1 4. 

This  is  the  same  with  Sackless  ;  but  pron.  in  Ettr. 
For.  in  a^uttural  way,  q.  sauchless. 

^  Ben  ^eing[]  doitrifyed  with  thilke  drynke^  and 
sachless  and  dizzye  with  lowtyn — I  tint  ilka  spunk 
of  ettlyng  quhair  the  dor  laye."     Hogg's  Winter 
Tales,  ii.  41. 

Both  Sachless  and  Sackless  are  originally  the  same 
with  Saikless,  Saykles,  guiltless.  For  A.S.  sacleas 
does  not  only  signify,  sine  culpa,  but  also,  co|i- 
tentlone  vacuus,  quietus ;  and  was  most  probably 
Used  to  denote,  not  merely  the  legal  state  of  one,  as 
free  fi-om  blame  or  prosecution,  but  his  moral  c^ia» 
racter,  as  indisposed  to  injure  another.  Hence, 
by  a  transition  similar  to  that  of  £.  innocent,  it 
has  been  used,  not  only  to  denote  one  whb  is  simple 
or  guileless,  but  a  person  of  weak  imderstanding. 
Hius,  A.Bor.  ^  it  ijB  used  to  signify,  a  wea[k,  ahnpe 
person,  m  idiot,  or  natural  ;*  Grose.   V.  Saqkless* 
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SACKETY»  adf.    Short  and  thick;   as,  **  a 

9ackety  bodie,^  a  little  thick  person,  Roxb. ;  q. 

as  reseinbling  a  stuffSed  sackety  or  small  sack. 
SACKLESS,  a^.  1.  Useless,  silly,  feeble,  good 

for  nothing ;  as,  "  gackless  mortal,^^  Roxb. 
S.  Simple,  Dumfr. ;  nearly  obsolete. 

''  Thank  ye  for  no  ganging  growling  awa'  wi*  thae 
sacUe»9  coofs — to  seek  your  fortune  asunder  fVae  the 
lawful  head  o'  your  house^  and  among  the  cauld 
heartit  fremit "     Blackw.  Mag.  May  1S20.  p.  l67- 

"  Sacklets  callant !  sackless  callant !  louping  on  the 
green  tap  o'  Lagghill  wi'  a  gang  o'  raving  gomeral8> 
— then  snooling  among  rags  and  rams  homa^  with  a 
horde  of  deaving  gypsies."  Ibid^  June  1820,  p.  S81. 
SACRATE,  adj.     Sacred. 

"  Thay  departit  of  the  ciete— 4Uid  past  owre  the 
t-irer  of  Anien,  to  the  MCfo^e  montane,  thre  mills  fra 
Rome."    Bellend<  T.  Li  v.  p.  155*   Sacram  montem, 
Boeth.  Lat  sacrai'^s,  id. 
SACR£,  s.    a  piece  of  artillery^  £.  saker. 

'*  Item,  in  the  postroune  [postern  gate]  ane  sacrt 
of  found  gamisit  and  mountit  as  is  abone  writtin." 
Inventories,  A.  1566>  p.  l67« 

Denominated,  like  the  falcon,  from  a  qpecies  of 
hawk,  in  allusion  to  its  destructive  character. 
To  S ACRE',  V.  a.     To  consecrate.]  Add ; 

O.E. ''  Sucryn  or  halowen.    Consecrob"    Prompt. 
Parv. 
SACRISTER,  s.    One  who  h^  the  <iharge  of 

the  uteHsils  of  a  church ;  the  samti  with  Sacrist 

and  Sacfisian^  £. 

— "  The  tenementis,  houssis  and  yairdis  lyand  be- 
syid  the  Brigend  of  Drumfreis,  quhilkis  pertenit  of 
auld  to  the  sacrisierii  and  prebendaries  of  the  col- 
lege kirk  of  Lincludene,  Sic"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  V.  iv.  665, 

L.B.  sacristar-ius,  sacrUtan^us,  sacrisla,  id* 
SAD,  adf*  4.  Close,  compact,  cohesive,  SAAdd; 

O.E.  *'  Sad  or  harde.  Solidus."  Prompt.  Parv.  . 
5.  Heavy,  Si 

''  The  longer  thestrdake  be  in  comming  it  commeth 
down  the  sadder"    Z.  Boyd's  Balme of  Cjil.  p.  41 . 

/'  A.Bor.  sad  heavy ;  particularly  applied  to  bread, 
as  contrary  to  light ;"  Grose. 

Mr.  fodd,  I  observe,  has  incorporated  this  sense. 
8.  Sad  is  applied  to  colour,  as  denoting  one  that 

is  grave,  (as  in  sense  1,,)  or  not  gaudy ;  dark, 

as  opposed  to  light. 

"  Item,  ane  gowne  of  sad  crammasy  vdVot,  with 
ane  braid  pasment  of  gold  &  silvir,  lynit  with  cram* 
ouqr  iMyne,  fumist  with  button!^  of  gold."  Inven« 
iories,  A.  15S9,  p.  33.    V.  Crammasy. 

The  word  is  used  in  this  sense  in  £• 
9«  Expl.  as  signifying  great,  Aberd. 
Sadly,  adv.     2.  Closely,  compactly.]  Add; 

0,E.    ''  Sa^y.     Solide.     Mature.      Adverbia.*^ 
Prompt.  Parv. 
To  Sad»  v.  fu    To  press  down,  Lanarks.,  South 

of  S.  i  synou.  Sag. 

Sandy  rase — Sis  bonnet  daddit— - 
Then  the  hay,  sae  ruffed  and  saddU, 
Towslet  up  that  nane  might  ken. 

Hog^i  Mountain  Bard,  p.  1 59. 

O.E.  id*  '*  Saddyn  or  maken  sadde.  Solido.  Con« 
soUda"    iP^rompt.  Parv« 
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*  SADDLE.    Toful  me  to  a' ike  eeaie  o\Ae 
Saddkj  to  nonplus,  to  gravel  one,  S. ;  obvi.. 
ously  borrowed  from  the  uneasy  sensations  of 
one  who  feels  his  seat  on  horseback  too  hard 
for  him. 
Saddle-sick,  adf.    Having  the  posteriors  exco- 
riated in  consequence  of  ridings  S. 
"  I  trow  ye'U  fin'  this  a  saf^  easy  seat,— wed  do 
I  ken  what  it  is  to  hesaddlc^k  myseL"    t'he  En- 
tail, i.  49. 

Saddle-tae-side,  adv.    A  term  used  to  denote 

the  mode  in  which  women  ride.  Gall. 

*'  Saddle'tae-sidef  the  way  females  sit  on  the  sad- 
dle, to  one  side  ;'*  Gall.  Enc. 

Tae  signifies  to  ;  or  perhaps  the  one, 
SADE,  Said,  s.  A  sod,  or  turf ;  a  sod  for  bom- 

ing,  a  thicker  kind  of  turf,  consisting  not  merely 

of  the  surface,  but  of  a  considerable  part  of  the 

8(m1  which  lies  above  the  peats;  Loth.,  Lanarke., 

Berwieksi    The  eode^  the  sward. 

When  he  was  young,  nae  yalder  chield 
Out  o'er  the  sade  could  gae. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  18. 

^^Flow'rs  nod  fiur  the  deep  green  sade  aboon. 

Ibid.  ISn,  y.  93. 

Isl.  syde,  ager  tam  salivus  quam  inhabitatus,  a 
8uio.Goth.  sae  seminare ;  Seren.     This  he  views  as 
the  origin  of  £.  sod.    Teut  saed  satio,  from  saey^en 
to  sow ;  soede  oespes,  gleba. 
SADDILL  CURRELL,  the  Curule  chair. 

''  Be  exampill  of  thir  Hetruschis,  the  Saddill  Cur* 
reU  and  the  Pretezte  Goune  war  brocht  up  in  Rome.*' 
Bellenden's  T.  Liv.  p.  15.    Sella  curulis,  Boeth. 

Lat.  sediUi,  A«S.  setd,  a  seat 
SAD  JELL,  s.  ^<  A  lazy  unwieldy  animal  ;^  GaU^ 

Enc. ;  pn^bly  from  Sadj  heavy,  Hke  C.B.  ee^ 

diatelf. of  a  firm  tendency,  from  sad  firm. 
SAE,  adv.     8o^  Si ;  seay^  Yorks.     Y.  8a« 
SAE,  s.    A  tub.    V,  Say,  Saye. 
SAEBIENS,  Saebiks,  conj.    Since,  S.]  Add; 
fti,  If  so  be,  used  hvpothetically,  S. 

*'  I  tum't  at  the  lin,  jealousing  that  ye  wad  be  a' 
haihe  afore  me,  an'  saebins  y^  wama,  maybe  some 
hill  stravauger  wad  hae  seen  or  hard  tell  o'  ye." 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 
SAFER,  ^.  Instead  of  damages,  J2«  The  reward 

given  for  the  safety  of  any  thing ;  E.  salvage. 
SAVERyOdv.  In  asfar;  safar,  sefar^ Ahevd.B^eg. 

'*  The  custumaris  at  thar  comptis  making  to  be 
chargit  with  sa  mony  uncez  of  ilk  serplar  [[sem« 
plar?l  in  the  forme  abone  writtin^  and  to  be  dis- 
chargit  of  safer  as  thai  deliuer  to  the  said  wardan  and 
changeour."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  172. 
SAlFER,  s.     The  sapphire ;  a  precious  stone. 

"  Item,  a  grete  safer  set  in  gold."  Invent,  p.  9. 

Belg.  sqfier,  Sw.  sqfir,  id; 
SAFERON, ««.    A  head-dress  anciently  worn  in 

Scotland.     V;  ..Schaffboun. 
SAFRIE,  Si    V.  Sefob. 
SAFT,  adfi    S.  Tranquil,  quiet,  &c.]  Add;  S. 
4.  Not  vehement  or  ^rd^nU  ^^Safl  fire  makes  sweet 

malt  [maut]  C  D.  Ferguson's  Pior*  No.  741. 
$,  Moisti  drisisHng,  S. 
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*'  A  drizsling  mornings  good  madam.'—'  A  fine 
sa/l  morning  for  the  crap^  Sir/  answered  Mrs.  Dods^ 
with  equal  solemnity."     St.  Ronan,  ii.  83, 
6.  It  is  often  used  to  denote  mild  weather,  as 

opposed  to  that  which  is  frosty,  S.     This  is 

also  called  appen  weaiher. 
Saft-££KED|  adj.     Disposed  to  flebility,  soft* 

hearted. 

"  Hasten,  and  take  this  sqfl-eened  young  stripling 
with  you,  to  cheer  your  loneliness ;  for  the  road's 
eerie."     Blackw.  Mag.  July  1830,  p.  384. 
To  SAG,  V.  a.     To  press  down,  Lanarks. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  the  v.  to  Seg  ; 
and  also  with  theO.E  v.'^  Saggyn  or  satelyn.  Basso." 
Prompt.  Parv.   This  is,  as  expl.  Ort  Vocab., "  depo- 
nere,  deprimere,  to  put  downe." 
SAY,  adv»     So;  S.  sae, 

''It  was  nocht  posseblie  to  thaim  to  haif  comperit 
&  to  haif  instructit  and  informit  thair  procuratouris 
in  say  hie  &  wychtie  [weighty^  causis  concerning 
thair  lif,  landis,  heretage,  and  gudis,"  Acts  Mary 
1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  416. 
To  SAY,  Sky,  v.  a.    1.  To  assay,  to  put  to 

trial.]  Add; 

It  is  also  O.^.  '<  Put  of  your  hosen,  you  shall 
9aye  a  newe  payre."     Palsgr.  fi.  iii.  F.  S%^,  a* 
Sayab,  s.    One  who  assays  metals. 

'^  The  said  James  sail  haue  fredome  and  priuilege 
to  prent  golde  and  siluire  with  the  kingis  irnis,  as 
he  did  of  before,  he  gevand  to  the  kingis  grace  fre 
of  ilk  punde  wecht  of  cunyeit  money  xx  schillingis, 
except  the  wardauis  fe,  the  sayaris  fe,  and  the  syka-* 
ris  [r,  synkaris]]  of  the  irnis  lee  to  be  pait  of  the 
kingis  purss."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1^26,  £d.  1814,  p.  817. 
To  Say,  Sey,  v.  n.  To  endeavour,  S^ 
I  sey'd  anes  to  cast  aff  my  coati. 
The  thoughts  o't  had  sae  het  me. 

4'  WUwn'M  Poons  1790,  p.  230. 
To  SAY  awa,  v.n.     Say  awa^  a  vulgar  phrase, 

expressing  an  invitation  to  begin  to  eat,  Aberd. ; 

equivalent  to  E./ofl  to,  W.  Beattie's  TaJes,  p.  1 7. 
SAY,  Saye,  s.    a  bucket,  &c.]  Add ; 

This  term  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.^  and  in  ^uch  coui 
nexion  as  to  throw  some  Ught;  op.  that  obscure  terw 
sasleing,  Wallace,  ii.  41. 

-— "  Ape  oumyeone;,  a^e  bvkat,  s^y  &  say  styng," 
&c.     A.  1,538,  V.  16. 

The  sasfeing  is  therefore  a  pole  used  for  carrying 
the  say,  or  larger  water-vessel,  perhaps  a  cask,  on 
the  shoulders. 

The  sortfenS'Say  is  supported  by  two  bars  laid 
across  the  tub,  or  permanently  attached  to  the'  say 
itself,  Aberd. 

This  term  occurs  in  the  National  Records. 

Item  solut.  pro  uno  vase  vocat.  Say  ad  co(juinam 
regis.     Lib.  £mpt.  A.  1511,  in  Pub.  Archtv. 
S.  A  small  tub,  S.B.,  Ayrs.  ^*  Sey  or  Sa^^  a  shal- 
low tub,  used  in  cheese-making  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

From  Fr.  seau  it  appears  that  O.E.  soo.  has  been 
formed.  "  Sep,  a  vessell,  fFr."}  cvue ;"  i.  c.  an  open 
tub,  a  vat.     IHdsgr.  B.  iii,  F.  05,  a. 

A.Bor.  "  JO  or  soa,  a  tub  with  two  ears  to  carry 
on  a  stang  ;"  Ray's  CM,  p.  66,  V.  Stino,  Steino. 
9  A  ID,  s,    A  sod  of  a  particular  description.   Y. 
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SAIDLE-TURSIDE,  *.   A  sortofwooden-seU 

tee,  used  in^  country-houses,  BaniTs. ;  synon. 

Langsettle^  Lang-saddle^  q.  v. 

The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidently  the  same 
with  settle,  saddle,  A.S.  setl,  a  seat.  Whether  the  Ut- 
ter  part  refers  to  the  situation  of  this  seat  in  the  vi« 
cinity  of  thet  ngle,  or  at  the  side  of  the  toors  i.e.  turfs 
on  the  hearth,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine. 
SAIG,  9,  An  ox  that  has  been  gelded  at  bis  full 

age,  Galloway. 

While  these,  in  lusty  strength  enjoy  their  loves. 

The  saig,  poor  dowy  beastT  nae  pleasure  kens, 

Aboon  a  gowan  tap ;  for  sovereignty 

Or  pow'r  among  the  herd  he  ne'er  contends. 
Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  46«     V.  Sfioo. 
SAI6E,  9.     A  seat     V.  Skcle. 
Saikleslie,  8,     Innocently. 

Remember  up<m  thy  God  omnipotent. 
That  is,  and  was,  and  euermore  sail  be. 
And  for  thy  sin  he  saikleslie  was  shent. 

Foems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  Sl6« 
To  SAILYE,  V.  n.  To  assail,  to  make  attempt, 

"  Thocht  my  aventure  was  first,  every  ane  of  thame 
sail  sailye  as  thay  best  may,  quhil  you  be  finalie 
slane."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  126. 
To  SAILL,  V,  a.     To  seal,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SAYND,  s,     A  message  or  messenger.]  Add; 

"  Saind  is  a  messenger  or  message ;"  Clav.  Yorks. 
SAINTANDROSMES.     V.  Andye's  day. 
SAINCT  TOB'S  HEAD,  the  promontory  of 

St.  Abb^s  Head  at  the  entrance  of  the  Firth  of 

Forth. 

"  Ane  impost— of  twa  shillings  Scots  to  be  payed 
upon  the  tun  of  all — vessels  cuming  within  Dun- 
nottir  and  Sainct  Tob's  Head,"  &c.  Aets  Cha.  1. 
1814,  VL  288. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  been  fbnd  of  prefixing 
the  letter  t  before  vowels,  especially  in  names,  as  the 
TanUmy  belL 
Saipman,^  s,     a  soap-boiler*  S. 

^'  Saipman,  a  soap-maker ;"  GL  Picken. 
SAIR,  adf,  S.  Sorrowful ;  as,  aeairheartlAdd; 
In  to  that  place  thai  mycht  no  langar  bid. 
Out  off  the  feyld  with  sar  hartis  thai  ryd; 

fVaOace,  ix.  496,  MS. 

A.S.  sare^heort,  tristis  corde.     Insert,  as  sense 
8.  What  is  to  be  lamented,  or  regretted ;  as,  *^  Ifs 
'   a  sair  matter,^  It  is  a  great  pity,  S. 

7.  Costly,  expensive,  extravagaiit,  S. 
According  to  tradition,'  James  VI.  when  he  re- 

fiected  on  the  great  alienation  of  tl^e  royal*  domains 
in  conse(juence  of  the  liberality  of  David  I.  to  the 
church,  used  to  say,  that  ^'  he  was  a  sair  Sant 
[saint]  to  the  crown  V 

8.  Puny.  A  sair  neebour^  one  of  a  diminutive  ap- 
pearance ;  opposed  to  a  grand  troop;  AnnaiKl. 

Sair-sodght,  oo/.  Much  exhaust^,  in  what- 
ever respect,  S^  It  is  especially  expressive  of 
bodily  ciebility. 

To  Keep  a  thitigjbr  a  Sair  heel,  orj^  a  Sai& 
FIT,  i..e.  foot,  A  proverbial  phrase  commonly 
used  as  signifying  to  retain  any  thing  for  a. 
strait  or  necessity,  S. 
*'  Keep  something  fyr  the  sore-Jbot,"  S^  ^ov.  4 
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"  Preserve  tomething  for  kge,  dutrett,  and  necetti- 

ty ;"  KeUy,  p.  226. 
**  After  a'  Aow  wad  it  no  be  better  to  lay  by  this 

hundred  pound  in  Tarn  Turnpenny's,  in  case  the 

young  lady  should  want  it  afterhand  |^afterhend3» 

just^^  a  seurjhoi  9"     St.  Ronan,  ii.  118. 

**  At  ony  rate,  something^r  a  Matrfooi  may  be 

gathered  in  the  mean  time."     The  Entail,  i.  10& 

Sair  wame  or  wyme,  gripes,  S. 

Sair,  Sar,  Sare,  adv.  1.  Sorely.]  Axid^Baeeaae 

8.  Sair  affy  greatly  to  be  pitied  ;  often  applied  to 
one  who  is  mucn  straitened  in  wordly  circum* 
stances,  who  has  scarcely  the  means  of  suste- 
nance, S. ;  synon.  lU  off. 

Sairness,  Bareness,  8,     Soreness,  S. 

To  SAIR,  V.  a,    1.  To  serve,  S.]  Addy  as  sense 

4.  To  give  alms  to  a  beggar ;  as,  *'  I  canna  #atr 
ye  the  day,''  S. 

Sairing,  #.  As  much  as  satisfiesone,  S.]  Add; 
This  term  is  yety  often  used  to  denote  as  much 

food  as  satisfies  one's  appetite.  Hae  ^e  goi  j^aur  tair^ 

ing  9  Have  ye  had  enough  of  food  ? 

2.  It  often  denotes  an  aaquaintance  with  any  ob- 
ject to  satiety  or  disgust,  S. 
**  I  hae  had  my  sairin'  o'  sic  cattle,  an'  though 

there  wisna  anither  'oman  in  the  wide  warld, — I  wid 

sunner  stand  twalmonths  stark  naked  on  the  tap  o' 

Clochan-dighter  than  come  athort  a  leddie  agen." 

St.  Kathleen,  iv.  40. 

8.  It  is  alsooften  ironically  applied  to  a  drubbing* 
*^  He  got  his  sairing  ;^  he  was  beaten  till  he 
could  not  well  bear  any  more ;  or,  aooording  to 
a  phrase  of  similar  signification,  *'  He  had  his 
bellyfuU  of  it.'' 

SAIRI£,  adf,     1.  Poor,  silly,  feeble,  Ayrs. 
Curlie,  wee  sairie  thing,  ye'U  neist 
Attack  a  roastit  chuckle's  breast 

Picken't  Poems,  L  6S, 
2.  Sairie  man^  an  expression  of  aifect^oQ ;  often 

used  to  a  dog,  Roxb.     V.  Sary,  . 
To  SAISE,  V.  a.     Tp  give  srisin  or  legal  posses- 

sion  to ;  a  forensic  term,  S. 

''  The  said  vmq^  Andro  Wevmea  was  astricted  to 
infeft  and  joue  the  said  vmq'  Johne  Weymes  his 
son,"  &&     AcU  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  124. 

Fr.  #a»-tr  to  seiae,  to  take  possession  of.  It  is, 
.however^  more  immediately  from  L.B.  eais-ire,  mit- 
tere  aliqiiem  in  possessionem,  investire.  Some  trace 
this  to  eacire,  which  has  been  explained.  In  patri* 
monium  jociare.  Du  Cange,  vo.  ^octre.  V.Sasinr. 
SAIT,  e.     1.  An  old  designation  for  the  Court. 

of  Session  in  S.]  Add ; 
2.  A  see,  an  episcopate. 

'*  Gawyn  archibischep  of  Glasgyr,  protestilp  in 
the  name  of  the  kirk  of  Glesgw,  that  quhat  war 
done  to  the  said  lard  of  Keire  sulde  tume  the  «ai7  of 
Glasgw  to  na  preiudice  anent  the  ward  of  Cadder." 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  811. 

In  a  similar  way  the  term  nge,  properly  denoting 
a  seat,  is  used  for  a  see.  V.  Seos.  Also  in  A.S. 
bisceopidl,  episcopi  sedes.  I  need  scarcely  advert 
to  the  use  of  L.B.  sedee  in  the  same  sense ;  whence 
indeed  £.  see* 
8AKIRES,  #.  pi. 

a^5 


''  Ane  bed  maid  of  sewit  worset  with  the  figure 
of  eakiree  and  levis  of  treis  furnissit  with  ruif  and 
heidpece,  and  thre  pandis,  all  freinyeit  with  reid  and 
grene  worsett"     Inventories,  A..  1578,  p.  209. 

It  sec^s  doubtful  whether  this  term  refers  to  the 
hawk  called  the  saker,  Fr.  sacre ;  or  to  savages,  as 
the  same  word  is  expl.  by  Cotgr.  "  a  ravenous  or 
greedy  fellow." 
SALANG,  adv.     So  long. 

"  And  forthair,  monethly  iii*"  li  talang  as  my  lord 
gouemour  sail  happin  to  remane  at  the  said  assege, 
gif  the  assege  lastis  salang."    Acts  Mary  1 546,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  472. 
SAL ARIS,  s.  ph     Sellers,  venders. 

"  Als  at  the  kingis  hienes  deput— certane  €e[]r]}: 
souris  in  euerilk  town,  quhilk  is  ane  port,  quhilk  sal 
haue  power  to  cerss  the  talaris  &  passaris  furth  of 
the  Rome  for  haufiing  furth  of  money."  Acts  Ja, 
IV.  150S,  Ed.  1814,  p.  242. 
SALD,  pret.  and  part.  pa.     Sold. 

"  As  to  the  serplaris  of  woll — sold  be  the  said 
Clays,— for  sam/^e  as  is  vnpait — the  said  Johne  to 
haue  regress  to  the  said  Clayis."  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1478,  p.  28. 

A.8.seald,  #ali,datus ;  venditus;  from  sel-an  dare; 
vendere. 

SALEK,  used  for  eo  leaky.     ^^  The  schip  was 
salelc  /^  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
Su.G.  laeck,  hians,  rimas  asens ;  A.S.  klaece,  id* 
SALENE,  s.     The  act  of  sailing. 

**  Ane  tapestrie  of  the  historie  ofthe  salene  of  Ae- 
neas, contening auchtpeces.*'  Invent.  A.l  578, p.  2 1 1  • 
SALERIFE,  adj.     Saleable,  S.]  Add; 

The  O.E.  word  assumed  a  different  form.  *'  Sak^ 
wry.  Vendibilis."  Prompt.  Parv. ;  as  if  from  Teut* 
seu-^en,  vendire,  and  vri;  tutus,  securua^  q«  *^  secure 
of  sale." 

SALE  ATT,  s.    A  salt^seller.    V.  Saufat. 
SALIE,  Saly,  s.  a  hired  mourner,  who  wdks 
in  procession  before  a  funeral.     V.  Saullie. 
SALINIS/#.  pi     The  saltpits. 

"  The  same  come  be  aventure  on  ane  uthii*  sorte 
of  Hethruschis  that  war  liand  at  the  salinis."  BeU 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  469. 

Fr.  saline,  a  salt-pit ;  or,  a  magazine  for  salt. 
SALL,  V.  stibst     Shall,  S.,  A.Bor. 
SALMON  FLEUK.     V.  Flook^  FtEUK. 
SALSAR,  s.    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  17. 
"  Ane  salsar  of  tyne  Wn^."  Ibid.  V.  19. 
This  signifies  a  salt-seller,  trqm  L.B.  saUar^ium,  id. 
SalsariMS  denotes  one  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
salt-seller  in  a  king's  kitchen. 
SALT,  s.     A  salt-seller ;  Aberd. 
SALT,  adf.     1«  Troublesome,  what  producea 

bitter  consequences,  S.}  Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Severe,  oppressive,  overwhelming. 

In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  one  mode  of  recitation 
of  an  old  song : 

it's  naething  but  a  saut  sickness 
That's  like  to  gar  me  di^. 

Thi  QMeen'A  Marie. 
In  the  more  modem  form : 
'Twas  but  a  stitch  in  to  my  side> 
And  sair  it  troubles  m^. 

Minstrelsy  Scoii.  Border,  \L  I68. 
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.  SALTAR,  SaltaHe,  Salteb,  #.    A  maker  of 

salt,  S. 

*'  Na  persone — sail  fie,  hyre  or  conduce  any  sal' 
tarts,  coilyearis,  &c.  without  ane  sufficient  tcstimo- 
niall  of  thair  maister  quhome  they  last  scruit ."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  Ed.  1814.  IV.  286,  287-     SaUeris^V.  508. 

"  That  of  euery  gangand  pan — sex  bollis  of  salt 
salbe  oulklie  deliuerit  to  the  coll ectour,— and  that 
of  the  reddiest  and  first  end  of  the  haill  salt  maid  in 
the  pan,  alsweill  dew  to  the  pan  maistei'is  as  saltatis, 
at  X  s.  viij  d.  the  boll/'  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1574,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  93. 

Gael,  salloir,  a  saltmonger. 
SALT-FAT,  Salfatt,  s,     A  salt-seller,  S. 

^*  The  air  sail  bane — ane  maiser,  ax\e  salt-fai,  ane 
butter  plait,"  &c.     Balfour's  Practicks,  p-.  285. 

"  Item  in  the  said  cageat,  a  litill  coffre  of  siWer 
dure  gilt  with  a  litil  salt/at  and  a  cover."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1488,  p.  6. 

**  Item,  twa  salfattis  without  ooverris."   Ibid  A* 

1 542,  p.  72. 

Here  Insert  the  article  under  Sa0TPat,  Dict. 

The  very  form  of  these  vessels,  so  big  with  the 
fate  of  the  company,  is  particularly  mentioned  in  our 
old  records.  Besides  being  flat,  they  seem  to  have 
been  generally  square. 

"  Item,  ane  tninscheor  with  ane  salifait  in  the 
nuik  of  it  ourgilt*'  Inventories,  p.  73.  V.  Sautfat. 

*'  Item,  twa  nnkit  trunscheoris  of  silver  owrgilt, 
with  saUfatttS  in  the  nukis  of  them."  Ibid.  p.  1 11. 

It  has  been  generally  believed  that  the  spilling  of 
•alt  betokens  ill  luck.  But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  well 
known,  that  to  throw  some  of  it  over  the  left  shouU 
der  dissolves  the  spell,  and  wards  off  the- threaten- 
ed OZ. 

.Of  such  importance  was  this  vessel  among  our 
forefathers,  that,  in  ancient  times,  it  formed,  a  line 
of  diatinction  between  men  of  rank  an4  mere  vas- 
•als  or  retainers,  although  seated  at  the  same  table. 

"  Some  gentlemen  of  consideration,  with  their 
tons,  brothers,  and  nephews,  occupied  the  upper 
end  of  the  table. — ^Beneath  the  saltcellar  (a  massive 
piece  of  plate  which  occupied  the  midst  of  the  tabk) 
•at  the  sine  nomine  turba,  men  whose  vanity  was 
gratified  by  occupying  even  this  subordinate  space 
at  the  socud  board,  while  the  distinction  observed 
.  in  ranking  them  was  a  salvo  to  the  pride  of  their 
auperiors."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  260, 551. 

This  humiliating  custom  was  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  Scotland ;  it  prevailed  a}so  in  England,  and 
was  not  unknown  even  on  the  continent*  The  ce* 
lebrated  Bp.  Hall  has  been  brought  as  a  witness  of 
the  prevalence  of  the  custom  in  England,  at  least  as 

early  as  the  year  1597. 

A  gentle  squire  would  gladly  entertaine 
Into  his  house  some  trendier-chapUune^ 
Some  willing  man  that  might  instruct  his  sonH, 
And  that  would  stand  to  good  oonditioDS. 
First,  that  he  lie  upon  the  tnlckle-bed. 
Whilst  hitf  young  maistefr  lieih  o'er  hiB  head. 
Second,  that  he  do,  on  too  de&uU, 
Ever  presume  to  sU  ahotse  the  salt,  &Ci 

Satiresy  B.  £. 
''  He  never  drinks  beiow  the  sali." 

Ben  Jomson's  Cynthia's  Bevels. 
&«6 
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«^He  believes  it  is  the  reascm    . 
You  ne'er  presume  to  sit  ahwe  the  salt, 

Massinger-s  Unnatural  Combat, 

The  following  passage  &om  Perat,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  heea 
brought  to  prove  that  this  custom  was  "  familiar  at 
least  in  France." 

Neque  ejusmodi  dicacitates  nobilitatem  honestant: 
quamvis  enim  clientium  caterva,  amicorum  humi^ 
Hores,  totaque  omnino  i?ifra  saUnum  stipata  cohors, 
scurrftntem  Dominum,  et  (ut  ait  Flaccus,)  imi  deri* 
sorem  lecti,  cachinnationibus  suis  insulsis  adulari  so^ 
leant,  &c.  De  Inst.  Not  p.  36.  Edin.  Month.  Mag. 
May  1817,  p.  133. 

This  mode  of  distinguishing  rank,  or  expressing 
estimation,  bears  so  singular  a  character,  that  ond 
ean  hardly  be  made  acquainted  with  it,  without  im- 
mediately  proposing  the  question,  *'  Whence  could 
it  possibly  originate  ?"  But,  from  the  oblivion  of 
former  ages,  and  the  indifference  which  men  have 
generally  manifested  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  cus- 
toms wHh  which  they  were  themselves  perfectly  fk^ 
miliar,  there  is  reason  to  feal*,  that  from  the  depths 
of  antiquity  no  responsive  voice  shall  be  heard,  none 
at  least  that  can  give  a  certain  or  distinct  sound.       ^ 

As,  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers,  the  salt^seller 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  that  it  might 
run  no  risk  of  bebg  overturned,  it  might  at  first 
view  seem  that,  as  its  position  divided  the  table  ai 
it  were  into  two  equal  parts,  the  expresaiad,  sitting 
above,  or  sitting  below,  the  salt,  meant  nothing  more 
thaik  having  a  place  at  the  upper,  or  at  the  lower, 
end  of  the  talAe ;  and  thus  that  the  relation  which 
one's  seat  was  said  to  bear  to  the  salt,  was  merely 
accidental,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  vessel  which 
contained  it  being  the  central  object,  in  the  same 
manner  as-  one>  in  oui'  time,  might  be  said  to  sit 
above,  or  below  the  epargne. 

But  although  it  may  afterwards  appear  thM  among 
the  ancients  salt  was  the  established  symbol  of  friencU 
•hip,  I  do  -not  see  that  the  relative  position  of  indi* 
viduals,  as  above  or  below  the  vessel  which  contained 
it,  could  be  meant  in  itself  to  intimate  the  greater  or 
less  degree  o£  respect  which  their  host  entertained 
for  them ;  for,  in  tikis  case,  actual  propinquity  to'the 
salt-eeller,  whether  the  person  was  above  or  below 
it,  must  have  been  (he  test  of  eatimlition. 

If,  however,  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  salt^ 
vat  did  not  equally  divide  the  table  as  to  its  length, 
but  that  it  was  |)laced  nearer  the  head  or  bottom,  as 
the  less  or  more  honourable  guests  exceeded  in  num- 
ber, this  difficulty  would  be  obviated.  For,  thus  it 
must  have  been  understood,  that  It  was  not  fNropin- 
quity  to  this  symbol,  but  the  possession  of  a  seat 
above  it,  that  constituted  the  peculiar  badge  of  ho- 
nour. But,  perhaps,  all  that  we  can  fairly  deduce 
from  the  custom  referred  to  is,  that  the  choice  of 
this  utensil  as  marking  the  line  of  distinction,  m 
connexion  with  the  great  im|k>rtance  attacked  to  its 
contents,  and  the  care  exercised  to  prevent  its  beii^ 
overturned,  may  be  viewed  as  an  iiidicitioii  that 
there  was  an  hereditary  respect  to  some  moce  so* 
cient  rite  or  idea,  the  measung  of  wliidi,  and  even 
its  peculiar  chanuster^  had  facm  lost  in  the  htjfm  of 
ages. 
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TriTial  as  the  cuttom  under  oontiderAti<»i  may 
.•appear,— -to  those  especially  who  would  deem  it  a 
degradation  were  thej  to  waste  a  thought  on  the 
vestiges  of  popuhir  tradition,  who  find  sufficient  o&- 
ciipation  for  tneir  superior  powers  in  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  eyer*varying  minutiae  of  mo- 
dern mannen,— the  inquiry  leads  us  much  farth^ 
hack  than  might  at  first  be  imagined,  and  points  to 
sources  of  intelligence  not  unworthy  of  the  investi- 
gation of  the  philosophic  mind. 

Various  proofs  have  been  givdn.of  thesjrmbolical 
>use  of  salt,  in  connexion  with  divine  worship,  among 
4mcient  nations.  As  salt  was  invariably  used  in  the 
sacred  rites  of  the  heathen,  from  whom  immediately 
it  was  received  by  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  been 
-thought  that  this  custom  was  originally  borrowed 
from  the  Jews.  It  was  one  of  the  laws  delivered  by 
Moses ;  "  Every  oblation  of  tliy  meat-offering  shalt 
thou  season  with  salt,"  Lev.  ii.  13.  V.  Vo.  Salt,  adj, 

**  The  great  importance  attached  to  salt,"  says 
Pliny,  '^  appears  especially  from^  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  ancients,  who  never*  celebrated  any  sacrifices 
•jiife  fmda  saUtu  ¥Gt  so  they  denominated  toasted 
com  sprinkled  with  salt ;  for  it,  being  bruised,  .was 
sprinkled  on  the  victim.  The  fnre,  the  head  of  the 
•Tietim,  and  the  sacrificing  knives,  were  indeed  all 
jprinkled  with  the  crumbl^  cake."  Hist.  B.  SI,  c.  7< 
To  the  same  purpose  is  the  language  of  Juvenal ; 
Sertaque  delubris,  et  farra  imponite  cultris. 

Satyr,  ii. 

And  of  TibuUns ; 

At  vanum  in  curis  hominum  genus  omina  noctis 
Farre  pio  placan.t,  et  saliente  sale. 

Lib.  iiL  Eleg.  4. 

Hence,  as  has  been  observedi,  the  term  irnmoUUio; 
-which  was  at  it  were  the  consecration  of  the  victim 
-by  the  act  of  sfninkling,  or  of  laying,  the  salted  cake 
on  its  head.  The  cake  itself  was  called  mola  ii  fnolen^ 
do :  because  it  was  made  of  bruised  com,  <nr  that 
vrhich  had  been  ground,  mola,  in  9.mUn.  By  means 
jaf  this  cake  also,  which,  when  bruised,  they  sprink* 
led  on  the  sacrifice,  they  used  to  divine ;  whence  the 
•Or.  terms  kxto^tttS^M,  i.  e.  ''  divination  by  meal  f 
«nd  *^>MTco(uirnm^  *^  d^ination  by  the  salted  cake," 

But  salt,  even  as  symb^cally  regarded,  was  not 

-exclusively  appropriated  to  a  religious  use.     It  was 

also  an  established  symbol  of  friendship  between 

-man  and  man*   We  leiom  ^om  Eustathius,  Iliad.  A. 

that,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  salt  was  presented 

to  guests,  before  any  other  food,  as  a  symbol  of 

friendship.     Hence  Aesi^ines,  when  describing  the 

-sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  says  that  the  Greeks  made 

great  account,  t^  9r«?iM^  £a«<,  '^  of  the  salt  of  the 

crty  and  the  public  table."    The  language  of  Pliny, 

SiUem  et  caseumsdere,  contains  a. similar  allusion; 

and  that  of  Cioero,  Vulgd  dicitur,  multos  modios 

salU  simul  edos  esse,  ut  amicitiae  munus  expletum 


Eustothi w  has  said  that,  "  as  salt  consists  of  aque- 
,  oui  ajid  terrene  particles  mixed  together,  or  is  a  con- 
nexion of  several  aqueous  parts,  in  like  manner  it 
was  intimated  that  the  stiranger  and  his  host,  from 
the  time  of  their  tasting  salt  together^  4bei«ld  xpmsh 
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tain  a  constant  union  of  love  and  friendship."  This 
idea,  however,  seems  by  far  too  metaphysical  and  re* 
fined  to  have  originated  a  custom  received  by  nations 
in  an  early  period  of  society. 

Others,  with  greater  plausibility,  have  observedj 
thaty  as  salt  preserves  meat  from  corruption,  the  ^se 
of  it  as  a  symbol  signified  that  the  friendship  which 
had  its  commencement  in  a  mutual  participation  of 
it  should  be  firm  and  lasting;  It  has  also  been  sup- 
posed, that  this  custom  respected  the  purifying 
quality  of  salt,  which  was  commonly  used  in  lus« 
trations,  and  that  it  intimated  that  friendship  should 
be  free  from  all  artifice,  jealousy,  and  suspicion. 

Potter,  I  find,  has  in  general  preferred  the  same 
idea  that  had  Occurred  to  me  in  regard  to  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  this  as  a  symbol  of  friendship.  "  It 
may  be,"  he  says,  "  the  ground  of  this  custom  was 
only  this,  that  salt  was  used  at  all  entertainments 
both  of  the  gods  and  men, — whence  a  particular 
sanctity  was  believed  to  be  lodged  in  it.  It  is  hence 
called  ^•f  «ak,  divine  salt,  by  Homer,  and  ?i^«i  ii?itf, 
by  others ;  and  saUnorum  appositu,  by  the  placing  of 
salt  on  the  table,  a  sort  of  holiness  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  to  them."     Antiq.  ii.  415. 

From  the  language  of  Philo  Judaeus,  it  has  been 
inferred,  with  great  plausibility,  that  although  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  circumstance  in  the  Penta^ 
teuch,  salt  wa3  always  placed  on  the  table  of  shew- 
bread,  along  with  the  loaves.  **  The  table,"  says 
Philo,  ^^  has  its  position  towards  the  south,  upon 
which  there  are  bread  and  Malt,"  Vit.  Moys.  Lib.  3. 
Scacchus  concludes  that  there  must  have  been  at 
least  two  salt-sellers,  because  the  Gr.  term  («(Aif }  is 
used  in  the  pluraL     Myrothec  ii.  p.  495. 

The  figurative  connexion  between  salt  and  friend« 
ship  does  not  appear  so  close,  that  this  can  well  be 
viewed  as  the  primary  use  of  the  symbol.  It  seems 
necessary  to  suppose,  that,  before  it  would  be  ap.^ 
plied  in  this  manner,  it  had  been  generally  received 
as  an  established  emblem  of  what  was  permanent. 
Now,  tliis  idea  was  most  probably  borrowed  from 
the  mode  of  confirming  covenants  by  sacrifice,  in 
which  salt  was  invariably  used;  and  it  is  weU  known 
that  sacrifice  was  a  comm<Hi  rite  in  confederaticm, 
not  only  where  God  was  the  principal  party^  but 
between  man  and  man.  This  is  evident  from  the 
account  given  of  the  covenant  between  Jacob  and 
Laban,  Gen.  31.  44.  54.  As  an  agreement  of  this 
kind  was  called  ^*  a  covenant  by  sacrifice ;"  from  the 
jise  of  sah  in  the  oblation,  it  was  also  denominated 
''  a  covenant  of  salt,"  Numb.  J  8.  I9.  That  singular 
phrase,  ^^  the  salt  <^  the  covenant,"  Lev.  U*  13.^  ob- 
viously contains  the  same  allusion. 

With  this  corresponds  the  Germ,  term,  sals^hund, 
explained  by  Wachter  in  his  Glossary,  Foedus  fir« 
mum  validumque  ratioo^e  durationis ;  q«  "  the  ^t 
bond  or  oovenant" 

The  presenting  of  salt  to  a  stranger,  or  the  eat* 
mg  lof  it  with  him,  might  thus  come  to  be  a  coibp^ 
aoon  symbol  of  friendsbjp,  as  containing  a  reference 
4o  the  ancient  aacrtficdid  mode  of  entering  into  leagues 
of  amity ;  although  those  who  used  this  rite  might 
in  general  be  total  strangers  to  its  meanings  Henoe 
also,  most  probably,  the  idea  so  universally  received, 
tfiat  the  filling  of  the  salt  waa  m  bad  omen;  as  it 
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'WM  supposed  to  forebode  the  breach  of  that  friend- 
ship  o£  which  the  conjunct  participation  of  salt  was 
the  symbol. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  symbol  itself 
had  been  pretty  generally  diffused  among  the  nations. 
We  are  informed  that  to  this  day  the  eating  of  bread 
and  salt  together  is  a  symbol  of  friendship  among 
the  Muscovites*     Stuck.  Antiq.  Conviv.  p.  270. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  have  further  informa*' 
tion  in  regard  to  this  ancient  custom^  may  consult 
Stuckius,  above  quoted,  p.  1 48 ;  Pierii  Hieroglyph, 
fol.  221,  D. ;  Pitisci  Lexic.  vo,  Sal;  and  Potter's  An* 
tiquities  of  Greece,  loc.  dt. 
Bkeid  and  Salt.    The  offering  of  breid  and  salt^ 

as  the  instruments  of  adjuration,  must  be  traced 

to  the  same  origin. 

In  the  Records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh, 
Sept.  20,  1586,  the  following  account  is  given  of  an 
oath  required  from  Scots  merchants  trading  to  the 
Baltic,  when  they  passed  the  Sound : — 

"  Certan  merchantis  passing  to  Danskerne  [[Den- 
mark]], and  cuming  neir  Elsinnure,  chusing  out  ane 
quhen  they  accompted  for  the  payment  of  the  toill 
of  the  goods,  and  that  be  depositioun  of  ane  othe  in 
forme  following,  viz.  The!  present  and  offer  breid 
and  salt  to  the  deponer  of  the  othe,  whereon  he  lavis 
hiis  hand,  and  deponis  his  conscience,  and  sWeiris." 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.  June  1817*  p.  ^S6. 

This  mode  of  swearing,  although  retained  to  so 
late  an  era,  bears  striking  characters  of  a  heathen 
origin.  It  is  obvious,  however,  Uiat  in  the  course 
of  ages  the  manner  of  using  these  symbols  had  been 
changed.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  this 
had  been  originally  the  same  custom  with  that  de- 
scribed.by  Kilian ;  who,  in  his  brief  notices  concern- 
ing ancient,  usages,  has  thrown  more  light  on  the 
manners  of  the  Teutonic  nations  than  peihaps  any 
other  writer. 

When  explaining  the  word  Saut,  sal,  he  introduces 
the  phrase,  wut  ende  brood  elen,  Offam  judicialem 
edere.  '*  This,"  he  says,  "  was  a  morsel  of  bread 
devoted  and  execrated  by  certain  words,  and  con* 
secrated  by  appoiitted  sentences,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  guilty  person,  ^t  reo  offerrebatur;" 
apparently  denoting  the  person  charged  with  guilt, 
*'  salt  being  also  exhibited,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
customary  use  of  this  in  execrations  and  impreca- 
tions. For  the  Germans,  Saxons,  Belgae,  and  many 
others,  were  firmly  persuaded,  that  no  one  who  had 
a  guilty  conscience,  could  swallow  the  bread  de- 
voted in  this  manner.  Something  of  the  same  kind 
is  related  concerning  the  aetites  (or  eagle-stone), 
bruised,  and  baked  with  bread  under  the  ashes, 
irhich  a  thief  cannot  swallow,  but  is  either  suffo- 
cated, or  forced  to  acknowledge  his  guilt." 

Thebread  devoted  in  this  manner  was  by  the  ancient 
Saxons  called  Corsnaede,  Corsned,  The  term  occurs 
in  the  Laws  of  Canute,  c.  5.  Ed.  Wheloc,  p.  100.  It  is 
required  that  the  person  accused,  ga  to  oorsnaede, 
und  tkaere  at  gefaere  swa  swa  God  raede,  *'  have  re- 
course to  Corwed^  and  take  his  fate  with  this  ac- 
cording to  the  determination"  or  ^' judgmentof  God." 
Lambard  derives  the  term  firom  A.S.  cotm  execratum, 
atod  ned,  from  neod,  necessitas.  Others  render  Mned 
off«»  a  morsel,  from  tnid-an  to  cut,  S.  to  med.    This 
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was  sometimes  called  Offa  execraia,  also,  Offajitdu 
cialis.  It  certainly  favours  the  former  etymon,  that 
this  in  A.S.  was  also  denominated  Ned^bread,  i.  e. 
"  bread  of  necessity,"  be<»inse  the  person  accused 
wttB  forced  to  eat  it.  V.  Somncnr  in  vo.  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  this  was  originally  the  sacrament 
tal  bread,-— and  that,  to  avoid  profanation,  common 
bread  was  devoted  for  this  purpose. 

Lindenbrog  has  given  the  form  in  which  this  moi^ 
sel  was  cursed,  p.  ISO?  J  and  we  learn  from  InguU 
phus,  that  when  the  perfidious  Godwin,  Earl  of 
Kent,  attempted,  *by  this  mode  of  trial,  to  abjtre 
the  murder  of  the  brother  of  Edward  the  ConfesSor, 
the  bread  stuck  in  his  throat,  as  a  jud^ent  for  his 
perjury.     Gale,  Rer.  Anglic.  Script,  i.  66. 

Of  the  general  adoption  of  this  appeal  there  is 
still  a  vestige  remaining,  in  the  cxecfration  often  pro*- 
nounced  by  those  who  wish  to  gite  the  greatest  as- 
surance that  they  speak  the  truth  ;  *'  May  this  bit 
stick  in  my  throat  if  I.  tell  you  a  lie !" 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  immediate  origin  of 
A.S.  corsnaede,  I  am  convinced  that  the  phrase, 
bread  and  salt,  refers  to  a  period  preceding  christi^ 
anity,  and  indeed  to  the  established  useof  thesesym* 
bols  in  sacrificial  worship.  In  correspondence  with 
this  idea,  Kilian  renders  the  Teut.  syncmyme,  ikmi 
ende  broody  Mola  salsa ;  evidently  viewing  it  as  scna^ 
logons  to  the  ritual  language  of  the  Romans  during 
the  reign  of  heathenism. 

As  the  oblation  o£  the  salted  cake,  or  of  bread 
with  salt,  was  an  act  of  the  most  solemn  worship  ; 
and  as  the  eating  of  it  with  anothet  wa0  a  pledge  of 
inviolable  friendship ;  the  person,  who  either  tasted 
these,  when  judicially  called,  or  who  laid  his  handtf 
on  them  when  presented,  must  have  been  viewed, 
as  not  only  declaring  that  he  forfeited  all  claim  to 
social  rights,  but  that  he  renounced  all  interest  in  the 
blessings  of  religion,  if  he  did  not  declare  the  truth. 
It  would  appear  that  the  tasting  of  salt,  even  with-'* 
out'  bread,  was  one  mode  of  swearing  allegiance  in 
a  very  early  period.  Hence  Leidrad,  bishop  of  Lyons, 
observes,  iJiat,  *'  accbrding  to  some,  it  was  an  andenl 
custom,  jKBXimg'  certain  heathen  nations,  for  those 
who  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  soverdgna  to  par- 
take of  salt  that  had  been  adjured  or  consecrated  in 
the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they  swore."  In 
support  of  this,  he  adds;  ''  Hence  it  is  written  ih 
the  book  of  Esdras,  that  the  princes  of  the  Samari- 
tans, when  writing  to  the  Persian  king,  in  r^^ard  to 
the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  thus  expressed  them*. 
selves ;  '  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  salt  which  we 
eat  in  the  palace.'  Mabillon.  Analect.  Tom.  iii.  p.  5. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  Ezra  iv.  14,  which  some 
read,  *'  Because  we  are  salted  with  the  salt  of  the 

Ealace,-^it  was  not  meet  for  us  to  see  the  king's  dis- 
onour."  It  seems  doubtful,  however,  if  they  meant 
any  thing  more,  by  this  metaphorical  langui^,  than 
that  they  had  received  various  tokens  ^  the  royal 
fisvour. 

Salt-bed,  #.    The  place  where  ooze,  proper  for 
the  manufacture  of  salt,  collects,  I>umfr. 
''  By  this  operation  the  whole  saU-bedy  as  it  ik 

technically  called,  is  deprived  of  its  surface  to  the 

depth  of  about  the  eighth  paft  of  an  inch."    Agr^ 

Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  527. 
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^  Saltxb,  #.     One  who  makes  salt,  S.     In  this 
sense  the  term  does  not  seem  to  be  used  in  £. 

"  There  is  a  place  near  that  moss^— called  the  Salter- 
hirst,  where  people  beliSve  that  saliers  dwelt,  which 
18  an  indication  that  the  sea  has  been  there  where  the 
mossisnow/'  Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  77*  V.  Saltar. 
Saltie,  Salt-water  flkuk^  the  vulgar  names 

of  the  Dab,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

^'  Pleuron6ctes  Umanda.  Dab. — It  is  often  em- 
phatically distinguished  by  the  fish-dealers  as  the 
MoUity  Gt  sali'-waierjleuk."  Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  1 1 . 

Most  probably  thus  denominated  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  P.  Flesus,  called  the  Freth-waier  Floun-' 
der,  as  it  **  frequents  our  rivers  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  salt  waters."     Pennant's  Zool.  iii.  187. 
*  Saltless^  adj.     Used  metaph.  as  expressive  of 

disappointment,  S. 

"  I  have  had  MoUless  luck ;— the  hare  nae  langer 
loves  to  brouze  on  the  green  dewy  blade  o'  the  clo- 
ver."    Blackw.  Mag.  Mav  1820,  p.  159- 
Salt  mert,  a  beeve  salted  for  winter  provision. 

**  John  Lindissay — sail— restore — wl  kow  of  a  de- 
force, a  mil  mert,*'  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479« 
jx  38.    V.  MAhT. 

Salt  vpokb  salt,  the  ancient  designation  of  re- 
.  fined  salt  in  S. 

—''Dame  Margrett  Balfour,  Lady  Burly,  haifing 
sum  commoditie  of  coillis  and  panis  within  the  lord- 
•phip  of  Pitttnweme, — ^hes  vpoirn-  hir  large  cost  and 
expenssis  procuirit  the  knawlege  of  'the  making  of 
refynit  salt  vtherwayes  callit  9aU  vpone  Mali,  quhilk 
will  aerae  for  the  samin  vses  £or  the  quhilk  greit  salt 
teruit  befoir,"  Sec.  Afits  Ja.  VI.  1587>  Ed.  1814, 
p.  495. 
SALVE,  Salteb,  #.     A  term  used  to  denote  a 

discharge  of  fire-arms. 

**  They  were  prepared  with  a  firme  resolution  to 
receive  us  with  a  salve  of  cannon  and  muskets ;  but 
oar  small  ordinance  being  twice  discharged  amongst 
them,— we  charged  them  with  a  salve  of  muskets, 
which  was  repaied."    Monro's  Exped.  P.  IL  p.  66* 

**  Notwithstanding  the  enemy  wonl^emptie^o/v^f 
of  muskets  on  them  before  their  landing."  Ibid.  p.80. 

'^  At  the  first  encounter  they  gave  die  Lord  Gor- 
don a  sahee  of  shot  from  the  folds,  where  he  was 
alayn,  with  dy  vers  others."  Contin.  Hist  Earls  of 
Sutherl.  p.  526. 

This  term,  like  many  others  in  the  military  line, 
has  been  evidently  introduced  by  our  old  officers  who 
■erved  in  the  wars  of  Denmark  and  Sweden.  Dan. 
tahe,  a  volley  or  discharge  of  musket-shot ;  salve 
med  canoner,  a  discharge  of  cannons.  It  is  an  oblique 
Use  of  the  term  sahe,  as  primarily  signilying  ''  a  sa- 
lute ;"  and  has,  I  suppose,  been  first  applied  to  a  sa» 
lute  given  by  fire*arms,  as  a  token  of  respect.  Thus, 
salve  til  sees  still  signifies  **  a  salute, 'or  saluting  at 
sea.''  V.  Wolff.  The  Danes  seem  to  have  borrowed 
h  firom  the  French.  For  salue  denotes  '^  a  volley  of 
shot  given  for  a  welcome  to  some  great  person ;" 
Cotgr.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  it  must  be  traced  to 
Lat  salve,  a  deflective  v.  expressing  a  wish  for  health 
to  him  to  whom  the  term  is  addressed. 
SALUTE,  #.  A  French  gold  coin,  formerly  cur- 
rent ill  Scotland^ 
Vol,  IL  329 
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The  Rjrall  of  France  sidl  haue  cours  for  vi.  s^ 
viii.  d.  and  the  SaluU  hauand  the  wecht  of  the  said 
new  Lyon  sail  half  cours  than  ais  fbr  vi.  «•  viii.  d." 
Acts  Ja.  II.  A.  1451,  c  84,  £d.  1566. 

"  Item,  in  a  purs  of  ledder,— -four  hundreth  tuenti 
&•  viii  Lewis  of  gold,  and  in  the  same  purs  of  ledder 
of  Franche  crounis  fyve  hundreth  thre  score  &  sex, 
and  of  thame  twa  saluiis  and  four  Lewis."  Inven- 
tories,  p.  18. 

Fr.  saluU,  **  an  old.  French  crown,  or  coine,  worth 
about  5  s.  sterl. ;"  Cotgr.  In  the  reign  of  James  II., 
however,  the  sakUe  is  valued  at  eleven  shillings,  or 
halftheestimateofthe/l«iiryfio6&.  Acts  A.  1456,  c.  64. 

**  Sfdus  and  SaUU,"  says  Du  Cange,  *'  was  gold 
money  struck  in  France  by  Henry  V.  of  England  ; 
so  denominated,  because  it  exhibited  the  figure  of  the 
A  nounciatipn  made  to  the  Virgin,  or  of  the  salutatum 
of  the  Angel."  Vo.  Salus.  In  L.B.  also  Sabtcius  and 
Salucia,  In  the  article  Moneta,  however,  he  reckons 
this  as  one  of  the  coins  of  Charles  VI.  struck  A.  1421. 
The  fact  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were  first  struck 
by  the  latter,  bearing  only  the  arms  of  France ;  but 
that  Henry  the  sixth  struck  a  coin«of  the  same  de- 
scription, containing  two  shields,  one  bearing  the  - 
arms  of  France,  and  the  other  those  of  England.  V. 
the  plate  in  Du.  Cange,  vo.  Moueta$  No*.  10  and  12 
compared. 
SAM,  o^.    fThe  same,  S. 

This  form  expresses  the  pronunciation. 
SAM£«LIK£,  a^.     Similar,  Buchan. 

Some  spunkies/  or  some  same-like  ills. 

Fast  after  him  they  leggit ; 
An'  monie  a  day  he  ran  the  hills«   . 
He  was  sae  sairly  fieggit. 

Tartars  Poems,  p.  70. 

Moes.G.  sama^laks  consimilis,  whence  sama-Uiko 
similiter ;  Isl.  samlik-'r  similis,  samlik-ia  assimilare. 
SAMYN,  adv.   Together.}  Add  to  extract  from 

R.  Brunne ; 

The  V.  is  still  used  in  Lancash.     "  To  sam,  to  ga- 
ther together,  to  put  in  order;"  1\  Bobbins. 
To  SAMMER,  Sawmsb,  v.n. '  To  agree,  Fife. 
To  Samubs,  Sawmve,  v.  a.  h  To  ju^ust,  Fife. 
2.  To  assort,  to  match,  ibid. 

Su.G.  sam^ja,  anc  samlh-a,  copsentire,  from  sam, 
a  particle  denoting  the  unity  of  more  than  one ;  wkh 
the  prefix  aa,  or  o,  aasamfa,  in  the  third  pers.  sing, 
intf  c.  aasamber,  convenit :  Isl.  satnfaer,  oongruus. 
SAMONY,  so  many,  as  many. 

"  The  lordis  decrettis— that  the  said  William^-sall 
content  &  pay  to  the  aaid  Johne  &  Jonet  samekle  Sb 
sasMiMf  of  the  samyn  study,  cuschingis,  weschak,  Ai 
seruiotiti  as  aucht  to  be  deliuerit  be  ressoun  of  are- 
schip."  Act.  Dom.  Cone  A.  1489,  p.  131.  IdAberd. 
Reg.  A.  1 538. 
To  SAND,  V.  a.     To  non-ploa;  i\sed  like  £. 

gravely  S. 

But  since  I  see  ye're  sae  bij^otted. 
And  to  religion  so  devoted,  ' 

Although  wi*  scripture  I  cou'd  sand  ye, 
rU  e'en  just  la'e  ye  as  I  £uid  ye. ' 

Dvjf  «  Poem#,  p.*  1 1 1. 
•  SAND.BLIND,  oA'.    Havine  that  weakness 

of  fight)  be,  aa  in  Dxct.]  Adiif 
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2.  It.  also  fiignifies  purblind,  short-sigh  ted,  S. ; 
Gl.  Shirr.  ^Vari^dy short-sighted,  A.Bor.;  Grose. 
'*  Drumlanerick  being  something  sand-blind  and 
saw  not  well^  strake  so  furiously  and  so  hot  at  his 
marrow,  while  he  knew  not  whether  he  hit  him  or 
not"     Pitscottie,  Ed.  1728,p.  150. 
SAND-BUNKER,  s.  .A  small  well  fenced  sand- 
pit, S.A. 

"  Thej  sat  cosily  niched,  into  what  you  might  call 
a  bunker,  a  little  sand«pit,  dry  and  snug,  and  sur- 
rounded by  its  banks."     Redgauntlet,  i.  204. 

**  And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up  wi'  all 
the  gangrel  bodies  that  ye  meet  on  the  high  road,  or 
find  cowering  in  a  sand^bunker  upon  the  links  ?" 
Ibid.  p.  223. 
SAND-EEL,  *.     The  Sand-lance,  a  fish,  S. 

**A.  Tobianus,  Sund-lance;  Sand-efl;  Homel." 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  3. 

SAND-FLEUK,  ♦.     The  smear^ab,  Frith  of 
Forth. 

"  Pleuronectes  microcephalus.    Smear-dab ;  Sand" 
fleuk : — taken  ofFSeton  Sands  and  in  Aberlady  Bay." 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  12. 

O.E.  "  Sandek  or  salidelynge  fyssh.  Anguilla 
arenaris."    Prompt  Parr. 

SAND-LARK,  Sandy-lavebock,  Sandy-lar- 
RiCK,  s.'  The  Sea  Lark.]  Add; 
*'  Besides,  here  are  Eagles,  Signets  [[Cygnets]  Fal- 
consj  Swans,  Geese,  Gossander,  Duck  and  Malard^ 
Teal,  Smieth^  Widgeon,  Seapyes,  Sandelevericks, 
green  and  gray  Plover,  Snite,  Partridg,  Curlue, 
Moorgame,  and  Grows."  Franck's  Northern  Me- 
moirs, p.  181. 

''  I  had  rather  that  the  rigs  of  Tillietudlem  bare 
naething  but  windle-str^s  and  tandy-lavrocks  than 
they  were  ploughed  by  rebels  to  the  king."  Tales 
of  my  Landlord,  ii.  152. 

"  Be  good  to  us,'  she  exclaimed,  '  if  here  is  not 
the  canty  callant  that— snapped  up  our  goose  as  light 
as  if  it  had  been  a  sandie^la/vrock*'  The  Pirate,  i.  253. 
SANDY-LOO,  J.  Anameforthc  SandLark,Shetl. 
**  Charadrius  Hiaticula,  (Linn.  Syst)  Sandi/  Loo, 
Sand  Lark,  Ring  Plover,  Ring  Dotterel."  Edmon* 
stone's  Zetl.  ii.  239* 

Isl.  he,  loa,  lafa,  charadrins  nigro  lutescente  va- 
riegatus ;  expl.  in  Dan.  '^  a  lark ;"  Haldorson. 
SANDY-MILL,  s.  To  Big  a  Sajukf^mia,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  intimacy,  Loth.  # 

Unless  you  my  advice  fulfil, . 
We'll  never  big  a  sandy  rmlL 

G.  WUsm's  Coll.  tf  Songs,  p.  70. 
This  refers  to  the  custom  of  children  building 
houses  in  the  sand  for  sport ;  otherwise  expressed, 
"We'll  never  big  sandy  bowrocks  thegither,"     V. 

BOURAOH. 

SAND.TRIPPER,  #.    The  Sand-piper,  a  bird, 

GaU.  ' 

**  5aju2-<npper,  the  sand-piper,  common  on  shores;" 
GalLEnc. 

This,  in  signification,  resembles  the  (jrenn.  name 
sand4aufferl,  q.  sand-huper,    V.  Pennant's  Zool. 
SANDIE,  s.  The  abbreviation  of  Alexander ^  S. 

Hence  the  English  seem  to  have  formed  their 

ludicrous  national  designation  of  Saomey  for 
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a  Scotsman  ;•  as  the  term  is  sometimes  pm- 

nounced  in  this  manner. 

"  SandU  Clerk."    Acts  III.  p.  S90. 
SANDRACH,^.    Thefood  provided  for  young 

bees,  before  they  are  able  to  leave  their  cells ; 

more  commonly  denominated  bee-bread. 

"  If  you  make  mead  of  the  washing  of  combs— 
you  must  be  careful  that,  before  you .  break  your 
combs  into  the  sieve  or  strainer,  you  separate  all  the 
young  bees,  which  you  may  easily  know  from  the 
honey,  as  also,  the  sandrach  or  Bee-bread,  which  is 
a  yellow  substance,  with  which  some  of  the  cells  will 
be  full.  These  would  give  your  mead  an  ill  taste." 
Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  lis. 

Isl.  son,  vas  mcllis,  and  dreg  fex ;  q.  "  the  dregs 
of  the  hinny^pig,"  ^ 

To  SANE,  Sayn,  &c.  v.  a.   2.  To  bless.]  Add; 
•—God  being  the  agent. 

To  this  sense  the  extracts  from  Barbour  and  Rudd. 
belong. 

8.  To.  pray  for  a  blessing,  S. 

To  this  the  extracts  from  Dunbar,  Kennedy,  and 
the  Mmstrelsy,  apply.]  ^(Wy  «        ' 

^  She— frae  ill  o't  sain'd  her  o'er  and  o'er. 

*  ,       .„         ,      Boss's  Ilelenore,  p.  65. 

Old  people  sUll  speakof  wwin^  themselves,  Ettr, 
For* 

After  the  extract  from  Minstrelsy,— y^dtf/ 
By  some  it  is  still  believed  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
receive  commendation  from  another,  unless  it  be  ao- 
compamed  by  a  wish  for  a  blessing.  Thus  KeUy 
expl.  the  Prov.,  God  sain  your  eye,  man:  '^  Spoken 
when  you  commend  a  thing  without  blessing  it 
which  my  countrymen  cannot  endure,  thinking  that 
thereby  you  will  give  it  the  bUnk  of  an  ill  eye;  a 
senseless,  but  common,  conceit."     Prov.  p.  120. 

4.  .To  consecrate,  to  hallow. 

The  truth  yell  tell  to  me,  Tamlane, 

And  ye  mauna  lie  ; 
Gin  ye're  [e'er]  ye  was  in  haly  chapel. 
Or  sained  in  Christentie. 
Sained— lia)loyfed,  N.  Minstrelsy  fiordef,  ii  %50. 
V.  sense  1 .  etymon.     InseH,  after— consecration  ; 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  formerly  said  in 
regard  to  the  origin  of  the  use  of  this  term,  as  re- 
fernng  to  the  sign  of  the  crofcs,  I  have  met  with 
another  passage  in  Kilian,  which  powerfully  con- 
firms It;  Kruyssen  ende  saegkenen,  crucis  signo  se 
munire,  to  secure  protection  to  one's,  self  by  the 
sign  of  the  cross* 

6.  To  heal,  to  cure ;  pron.  Shane^  Gall .  V.Shamd. 
SANG,  J.     Song,  S.]  Add;  Hence, 
Savg-botke,  *.   A  book  containing  a  collection  ef 
songs,  S. 

5.  Note,  strdn,  S. 

It  is  used  in  this  sense  hx  the  old  proverb ;  "  Y^ 
breed  of  the  gowk,  ye  have  ay  but  ae  sang;"  Kelly 
anglifies  it,— "one  song;"  adding,  ''Spoken  to  them 
that  always  insist  upon  one  thing."    P.  362. 
Sang-scttill,  s.   a  school* for  teaching  music. 

"  For  Instructioune  of  the  youth  in  the  art  of  mu- 
sik  &  singing,  quhilk  is  almaist  decayit,— our  sou^ 
rane  lord  requeistis  the  prOuest,  &c.  td  erecte  and  sett 
vp  ane  sang  scuill  with  ane  maister  sufficient  and  ahljp 
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fbr  inflftructioiih  of  the  yovth/'  Ac    Acts  Ja.  VL 
1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  174. 

''  The  sang  senior    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  i6. 
SANG.     Mv  saiig^  equivalent  to,  "  my  troth,'' 
Royb.,  Aberd.,  Renfr. 
What,  civil  folks !  good  sooth,  I  doubt  it. 
My  sang,  thift's  a'  ye  ken  about  it. 
For  sylphs  that  haunt  the  bogs  and  meadows,^— 
They  waru'd  us  a'  and  bad  us  fear. 
If  ever  Frenchmen  do  come  here. 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  48. 
Altho'  I  say't,  I'm  nae  a  glutton  ;— 
But  Sfing  !  thought  I^  Til  slack  a  button. 
If  ye  were  scowder'd. 

W.  Beatlie's  Tales,  p.  5. 
It  is  used  as  an  oath ;  By  my  sang. 
But  by  my  sang  !  now  gin  we  meet. 
We'll  liae  a  tramp  right  clever. 

A,  Wilson's  Poems  1 790,  p.  87. 
Su.G.  sann  signifies  truth,  Moes.G.  sunja,  id.,  bu 
sunjai,  in  truth.  Ihre  says,  Habemiis  hinc  asseve- 
randi  formulam,  min  sann,  meam  fidem.  Id.  sann^ 
id.,  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great  va* 
riety  of  words.  A  rmn  sann,  meo  sensii,  in  my  opi- 
nion; Haldorson*  The  same  phrase,  however,  is 
rendered  by  G.  Andr.,  as  synon.  with*  that  in  the 
Su.G.,  Mehercule,  p.  203.  Isl.  sann^a  jure  jurando 
confirmare;  soennunn  confirmatio;  Jonnti9tar-«u/-r,  ju« 
ramentum  fidelitatls.  Dan.  sand,  true ;  sand'^,  verum 
praedicare  aliquid.  The  term  does  pot  occur  in  AJS. 
SANGLERE,  s,-    A  wild  boar.]  Add; 

"  Item,  ane  tapestrie  of  the  historic  of  the  huntis 
of  the  sangleir,  contening  sex  peces."  Invent  p.  1 44. 
SANSHAGH,  Sanshauch,  SansAuch,  adj. 
.  1.  Wily,  crafty,  Buchan. 
2.  "  Sarcastically  clever ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Morisiy. 
2.  Froud,  distant,  disdainful,  petulant,  saucy;  a3| 
'^  He^s  a  sanshach  callant,^  Aberd. 

4.  Nice,  precise,  pettish ;  as,  '^  YeVe  a  sanschaagh 
chiel,^  Meams. 

This  may  be  £rom  GaeL  sean-aois,  old  age,  qu.  pos* 
aessing  the  sagacity  of  age;  or  rather  from  saobhnosach, 
moHroae,  peevish,  (Jbh  sounded  as  u)  ;  Ir.  syvnosach, 
Lhuyd;  from  saobhnos,  anger,  bad  manners.  The  root 
seems  to  be  saobk  silly,  foolish,  mad ;  whence  also 
SttiAhmhiannack,  punctilious.  Isl.  sannsagar^menn 
denotes  prophets,  (Verel.),  from  sann-ur  (Su.G.  so- 
nir)  true,. and  saga  narra^tion.  But  the  second  is  pre- 
ferable. 
To  S ANT,  V.  n.     1 .  To  disappear,  to  be  lost ; 

as,  ^*  If  8  santedj  but  it  will  maybe  cast  up 

again ;""  Ettr.  For. 

5.  To  vanish  downwards  at  once  without  nois^. 
It  is  applied  to  spectres  as  well  as  to  material 
objects,  ibid. 

'*  What's  come  o*Tny  hare  n6w  ?  Is  she  saniil  f  or 
yfrdit?  or  flown  awa*?*'  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  142. 

It  has  been  thought  that  this  term  may  refer  to  eels 
sinking  into  tlie  sand.  It  would  be  more  natural, 
surely,  to  view  it  as  originating  from  the  sudden  dis- 
appearance of  spirits,  q.  saints.  It  seems,  however, 
to  nave  strong  marks  of  antiquity  as  a  verb.  Alem. 
suuln^an  and  suuint^an  signify,  tabescere.  With  the 
preGx,  Jirsuant  is  absorptus;  hodie  verschwand,  dit^ 
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paruit.  Fersummdun  ako  scato,  tx«nsierunt  tanquam 
umbra.  Inde,  says  Wachter,  schtsinden,  cvanescere 
in  auras,  disparereexotulis, — the  very  idea  conveyed 
by  our  Sant.  Su.G.  swinn^a  deficere ;  foersivinn»a, 
Biicietiily  Jberswaend'a,  evanescere. 
SAP,  s.   A  ninny,  a  heavy-headed  fellow,  S.A. 

"  He  maun  be  a  saft  sap,  wi'  a  head  nae  better 
than  a  fozy  frosted  turnip."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  1 6. 

This  is  merely  a  figurative  use  of  E.  sap,  A.S.  saep, 
succus ;  as  conveying  the  idea  of  softness. 
SAP,  s.    1.  Sorrow,  Dumfn 
S.  Tears,  caused  by  affliction  or  vexation,  ibid. 

Here  the  term  is  evidently  used  metaph.  like  Teut. 
sap  van  de  boomen,  lachrymae  arborum. 
SAPOUR,  s.     "  A  sound  or  deep  sleep;  Lat. 

$aporr  Gl.  Lynds. 

*  SAPPY,  adj.  1.  Applied  to  a  female  who  is 
plump,  as  contrasted  with  one  who  is  meagre, 
S.;  synon.  Sonsy. 
St.  Addicted  to  the  bottle ;  applied  to  those  who 
sit  long,  who  moisten  themselves  well,  or  are 
often  engaged  in  this  way,  S. ;  as,  He^s  a  braw 
sappy  lady  lie'll  no  rise  soon. 

Sic  sappy  callans  ne'er  are  right 
But  whan  the  glass  is  fiUin'. 

Ruickbie's  Way^side  Cottager,  p.  187. 

SAPPLES,  s.  pL  A  lye  of  soap  and  water, 
suds,  S. 

'^  Judge  of  my  feelings,  when  I  saw  them — ^rubbtn 
the  clothes  to  juggons  between  their  hands,  above  the 
sapples."     Ayrs.  Legatees,  p.  Z65. 

'^  Saip-sapples,^^WBieT  that  clothes  have  been 
washed  in ;"  Gall.  Ehcycl; 

A  diminutive  from  S.  saip,  or  A.S.  sape,  aoap.  This 
lye,  before  the  clothes  have  been  washed  in  it,  is  call- 
ed a  graiih,  q.  what  is  prepared  for  cleaning  them  ; 
it  is  called  sapples,  properly  after  the  operation  of 
washing;  often  saipy  sapples;  in  Lanarks.  more  com* 
monly  SerpUns. 

SAP-SPALE,  Sap-wood,  s.  The  weak  part  of 
wood,  nearest  to  the  bark,  S.;  q.  that  whi6h  re- 
tains most  of  the  sap. 

Analogous  to  A.S.  saep-spone,  assulae  succosae, 
''  sappy  chips  or  splinters  of  wood  or  trees." 

S  ARBIT,  interj.  Somekind  of  exclamation.]  Add; 

This  exclamation  may  have  originally  expressed 
the  sensation  of  pain ;  for  Isl.  saerbeii^r  signifies  ex- 
acerbatus,  exulcerans.  Or  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  sort 
of- imprecation,  sair  be  it!  like  tvearyfa',  Aberd. ; 
q.  "  sorro^v  take  it ;"  A.S.  Isl.  jar  dolor.  Dan.  saer, 
however,  denotes  any  thing  singular  or  wonderful ; 
saert  mire,  surprisingly. 
SARCEi  Sarch  (St.)  V.  Sahis. 
To  SARFE,  V.  a.     To  serve. 

"  In  remuneration  of— the  trew  seruice  done  to 
ws  in  our  saide  tendire  aige,— and  for  geving  occa- 
sibun  to  vtheris  oure  subiectis  to  sarfe  ws  diligentlie 
in  sic  trew  and  hertlie  obeysance — ^be  thite  presentis 
dischargis  and  exoneris  oure  saide  traist  Cousing," 
&c.  Acts  Mary,  £d.  1814,  App.  p.  601. 
SARY,  SaIby,  Sarie,  o^.   1.  Sad,  sorrowful.] 

Add; 
3.  Weak,  feeblt^ ;  synon^  SiUyy  S. 
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<'  It  is  a  utry  hen  that  cannot  scrape  to  one  burd/' 
S.  Prov.;  '*  gpoken  of  them  that  have  but  one  child 
to  provide  for."  Kelly^  p.  181. 

4.  Poor,  in  necessitous  circumstances. 

"  You  will  make  Qme]  claw  a  sary  man's  haffet," 

5.  Prov.     **  By  your  squandering  and  ill  manage- 
ment you  will  undo  me."  Kelly,  p.  S82.  *'  Poor,"  N. 

5.  Mean,  contemptible. 

**  Seeing  by  force  of  truth,  they  are  now  at  last 
driven  (dispairing  of  the  matter  it-selfe)  for  all  other 
argument,  to  quarrel  our  callings,  this  sarie  shift  may 
be  wrung  from  tliem  also."    Forbes's  Defence,  p.  S. 

"  All  thir  sanf  litill  crelis  to  be  distroit  &  put 
downe."     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

6.  Expressive  of  kindness  or  attachment;  dA^Sai^ 
ry  mauy  like  E.  poor  fellow,  Roxb.  V.  Saibie. 
It  has  originally  included  the  idea  of  compassicm. 

SARIS,  Sarchis,  "  Sanct  Saris  day;"  appa- 
rently, St.  SerTs  day  ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
It  is  also  written  Sarce.   "  Sanct  Sarce  day/'  Ibid. 
A.  1538,  V.  IG.   "Sanct  SarchU  day;"  ibid.  V.  25. 
This  is  the  person  in  Lat.  called  Servanus.     He 
was  contemporary  with  Adomnan,  abbot  of  lona. 
See  some  account  of  him.  Hist,  of  the  Culdees,  pp. 
131, 132,  lC7,  l68.     He  is  erroneously  called  Ser- 
nanus  by  Chalmers,  De  Fortit.  p.  133,  who  fixes  the 
day  consecrated  to  him  on  the  20th  of  April. 
SARK,  s.     HiELAND  sERK^  a  shirt  worn  in  the 
Highlands. 

"  Ane  hieland  syd  Merk  of  yallow  lyning  Qinen], 
pasmentit  with  purpour  silk  and  silver — Foure  In« 
glis  sarkes  with  blak  werk.  Ane  Inglis  sark  of 
quheit  werk."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  215. 

It  appears  from  this  -curious  notice,  that  the  saf- 
fh>n*coloured  shirt  of  the  Irish  was  also  used  by 
our  Highland's,  and  even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
James  VI.  It  is  here  expressly  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  FngHsh  pattern.  The  description  seems 
exactly  to  agree  with  that  given  by  Fynes  Moryson. 
It  is  called  a  ii^d  serk,  which  marks  its  resemblance 
in  size. 

'<  Ireland  yeelds  much  flax,  which  the  inhabitants 
work  into  yarne,  &  exporte  the  same  in  great  quan-i 
tity.  And  of  old  they  had.  such  plenty  of  linnen 
doth,  as  the  wild  Irish  vsed  to  weare  30  or  40  elles 
in  a  shirt,  al  gathered  and  wrinckled,  and  washed  in 
saffron,  because  they  never  put  them  off  till  they 
were  wome  out"  Itinerary,  P.  ii>..p.  l60, 
Sarked,  Saexit,  adf.  1.  Providecl  with  shirts 
or  shifts,  S.]  Jdd ; 

I  shall  hae^you  shod  and  sarAU, 
Ere  the  snawy  days  come  on. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  84k 
On'^s  back  a  coat  o'  hame-made  daiUi^ 
And  underneath  weel  sarket 
WV  hain  that  day, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  15. 
I  hae  keened  my  house  fbr  these  threescore  o'  yearsj 
But  how  1  was  sarked  foul  fa'  them  that  spiers. 

The  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 
Sare-fu^  #.     A  shirtful,  S. 
Sark-fu  o^  8A1R  BANES.    1.  A  phrase  used  to 
denote  the  effect  of  great  fatigue  or  yiolent  ex- 
ertion. S« 
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S.  **  A  sound  beating,^  S. ;  6L  Antiq.uary;  or* 

rather  the  consequence  of  it. 

'*  ril  give  you  a  sarkftd  of  sore  bones.'!'  Kelly's 
Prov.  p.  996. 

— **  If  ye  say  no,  ye  shall  hae  the  best  sark^'  o' 
sair  banes  that  ever  ye  had  in  your  life,  the  first  time 
ye  set  a  foot  bye  Liddell-mote !"  Ouy  Mann.  iii.  113. 
Sarking,  Sarkin,  ^.1     Inserty  as  sense 

1.  Cloth  for  making  shirts,  shirting,  S. 

My  Kimmer  and  I  gade  to  the  fair, 
Wi'  twal  pun'  Scots^  in  sarking  to  ware ; 
But  we  drank  the  gude  brown  hawkie  dry. 
An',  sarkless  hame  came  Kimmer  an'«I. 

Niihsdale  and  Ga/Jonfoy  Song,  p.  95. 

2.  The  covering  of  wood,  fee.  1  Add ; 

"  I  told  them  of  the  sarking  ot  the  roof,  which  was 
as  frush  as  a  paddock-stool ;  insomuch  that,  in  every 
blast,,  some  of  the  pins  lost  their  grip,  and  the  slates 
came  hurling  ofT."     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  2S6. 
Sarking,  adj.     Belonging  to  shirts,  S. 

*'  Order  was  given  out  to  search  the  country^  for 
hides,  gray  cloa&s,  and  sarking  cloath,"  &c.  Spald- 
ing, i.  289. 

Sarkless,  a<i;.  Not  having  a  shirt,  S.  V.Sarkikg. 
Sark-tail,.j.     The  bottom  of  a  shirt,  &. 
—Turning  coats,  and  mending  breeks^ 
New-seating  where  the  sark- tail  keeks. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  1  (. 
SARPE,  s. 

**  Memorandum  fund  in  a  blak  coffre  quhilk  was 
brocht  be  the  abbot  of  Arbroth.  In  the  first  the  grete 
sarpe  of  gold  contenand  xxv  schaiffis  with  the  fedder 
betuix."     Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  12. 

Probably,  that  spiral  rod,  used  in  Popish  churches; 
for  consecrating  the  wax  taperp  burnt  during  £as- 
ter ;  denominated,  from  its  form,  in  L.B.  serpens, 
(Du  Cange) ;  from  Ital.  serpe,  a  snake. 

5  A  SINE,  s.     Investiture,  S.;  the  same  with  E. 

seisin. 
Sasine  by  Presenting,  'or  by  Deliverance  o^ 
EiRO  and  Stake,  a  mode  of  investiture  m 
lands,  according  to  our  ancient  laws,  S. 
/'  It  is  previt — ^that  Robert  of  Kinglassypromist 

6  grantit  in  jugement  to  Alex*.  Couane  the  tyme 
the  said  Alex',  begane  his  process  &  present  erde  4^ 
stane  before  the  alderman  &  baly eis  in  the  hede  court 
for  recouering  of  a  tennement  &  land  lyand  in  the 
burgh  of  Perth,  beside  the  Curate  Brig,  that  he 
suld  hafe  payt  the  said  Alex',  the  annuel  aucfat  of 
the  said  land  Sc  tennenient  of  the  tennis  that  tyn^e 
bigane,''  &c.     Act.  Dom/Cona  A.  1480,  p.  72. 

'^  The  King — may  direct  hi&  precept^-to  the 
Schiref,  or  his  deputis,  chargeand  thame  to  pass  in« 
continent  to  the  principal  messuage  of  the  saidis 
landis,  and  thair  to  tak  sasine  thairof  in  his  HieneA 
name,  be  deHveranee  ofyeird  and  stane,  as  use  is,  and 
recognosce  and  retene  the  samin  in  his  handis,  aa 
superiour  thairof,  to  remane  with  him  in  propertie 
in  all  time  cu.ming."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  482. 

This  has  been,  for  several  centuries,  although  with 
some  variation8>  a  common  mode  of  mvestiture 
among  difierent  European  nations. 

Sometimes  it  was  merely  per  cespitem,  or  by  giv« 
ing  a  turf  as  part  of  the  soiL    In  a  very  ancientre* 
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cord,  contained  in  the  Extracts  Itom  the  old  R^a« 
ter  of  St.  Andrews,  this  symbol  is  mentioned  as  used 
in  the  time  of  the  Pictish  dominion.  The  account 
occurs  in  what  is  said  of  Regutus.  But  although- 
the  story  with  respect  to  the  reliques  of  St.  Andrew 
be  viewed  as  a  merct  legend,  there  may  be  a  refer* 
ence  to  what  was  really  transacted  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury :  and  it  is  not  probable,  at  any  rate,  that  a  ens* 
turn  would  be  introduced  which  was  not  known  to 
be  of  gpreat  antiquity. 

In  memoriale  datae  libertatis  rex  Hungus  cespUem 
srreptum,  coram  nobilibus  Pictis,  hominibus  suis, 
nsque  ad  altare  S'ti  Andreae  detulit ;  et  super  jllnd 
eespiiem  enndem  obtulit.  V.  Pinkert.  £nq.  i.  460.  App. 

This  turf  he  brought,  and  laid  on  the  altar  ef  St. 
Andrew,  as  part  of  the  soil  of  Kilrymont,  which  he 
thus  devoted  as  a  perpetual  almsgift. 

We  find  the  same  symbol  used  in  France,  A.  1206. 
ObtuCt  super  altare  S.  Petri  per  cespUem,  &c  Cer« 
pkem  de  terra  donavit,  et  totam  terram,  &c  V.  Du 
Cange,  vo.  InvestUura,  col.  15^5. 

Sometimes  it  was  given  per  lapidem,  or  by  a  stone. 
£t  ad  opus  Capituli  cnm  quodam  lapide  investio,'  .et 
in  possessionem,  yel  quasi,  induco.  A.  12€2.  Ibid, 
col.  1532. 

Du  Cange  enuniyerates  a  great  variety  of  other  sym- 
bds.  Per  kerbam  ei  terram,  Per  ramum  ei'cetpUem, 
Per  banulum,  Perjuslem  ;  by  grass  with  the  soil,  by 
a  turf  with  a  branch  in  it,  by  a  rod,  a  staff,  a  knife, 
a  ring,  a  cup,  &c.  &c. 

"  The  symbols,"  Erskine  observes,  *'  by  which  a  feu- 
dal subject  is  expressed,  are  different,  according  to  the 
differenthatureof  the  subjects,  that  may  be  made  over 
by  a  superior.  The  symbols  for  land,  are  earth  and 
stone ;  for  mills,  dap  and  happer ;  for  fishings,  net 
and  coble ;  for  parsonage-tithes,  a  sheaf  of  corn  ;•  for 
tenements  of  houses  within  borough,  hasp  and  staple; 
for  parsonages,  a  psalm-book,  and  the  keys  of  the 
diurch ;  for  jurisdictions,  the  book  of  the  court,  &c. 
Instit.  B.  ii.  T.  3,  sect  36*. 

Throughout  Hindostaii,  infeffcment  is  given  by 
means  of  rice  and  water,  taken  from  the  land  pur- 
chased, which  the  seller  of  the  property  delivers  to 
the  buyer.  Some  flowers  are  put  into  water :  the 
seller  pours  the  water  out  of  the  vessel,  saying,  ''  I 
give  you  the  water  of"  such  an  estate ;  the  buyer 
receives  part  of  the  water  into  his  hand,  which  is 
held  near  his  mouth,  and  drinks  it  The  heir  must 
be  present,  as  giving  his  consent  to  the  transaction. 
The  buyer  puts  two  fanams  into  the  water,  before 
it  is  poured  out,  aa  a  symbol  of  his  making  the  pur- 
chase. These  fanams,  after  the  effusion  of  the  water, 
are  retained  by  the  seller  as  the  return  made  by  the 
purchaser  for  the  water  bestowed,  and  thus  as  a  proof 
of  the  completion  of  the  bargain.  V.  Hesp  ;  also 
Stait  and  Sesino. 
SASTEING,  s     A  kind  of  pole  mentioned  by 

Harry  the  Minstrel.     V.  Sting. 
SASTER,  t,    A  pudding  composed  of  meal  and 

minced  meat,  or  of  minced  hearts  and 'kidneys 

salted,  put  into  a  bag  or  tripe,  Loth.f  Teviotd. 

Hence  the  Prov.,  ^^  Ye  are  as  stiff  as  a  stappit 

stuier^  i«  e.  a  crammed  puddii)g. 

This  seema  to  have  some  affinity  to  Fr.  Mauciae, 
B.  musage. 
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SATHAN,^."  The  ancient  mode  of  pronoondng 
the  name  ScUan ;  still  used  by  some  old  people,  S» 
"  Thay  teache  be  instinctione  of  Satkan,  and  con* 

tempt  of  God,  that  his  kirk  hes  bene  inuisibil."  ■  N. 

Bume's  Disput  f.  1 84,  b. 

Perdition  !  Sathan  I  is  that  you  ? 
I  sink — am  dizzy — candle  blue ! 
Last  Speech  of  MUer,  Ramsay's  Works,  i.  311. 
C.B.  Sathan,  an  adversary  ;  Satan. 

To  SATISFICE,  v.  a.     To  satisfy,  S. 

"They  fill  corn  sacks,"  S.  Prov,;  '^  spoken- to 

children  when  they  say  they  are  not  full ;  a  word 

that  the  Scots  cannot  endure,  but  would  rather  |[they 

should  say^  they  are  not  satisfic'd,  that  is,  satisfied.'^ 

Kelly,  p.  325. 

SATURNDAY,  s.     The  same  with  Saierdai/. 

— "  On  the  Satumday  ane  sessioun  only  fra  nyne 

houris  to  tuell  houris  in  the  foir  noone. — The  haill 

penalteis  to  be  payit  for  the  SaiunuiayisabseBS,  whair- 

in  thair  is  onlie  ane  sessioun."    Acts.  Cha.  I.  Ed. 

1814,  V;  339. 

In  A.S.  Saetem-daeg  is  used  as  well  as  Saeter-daeg* 

It  may  be  observed  that  Saturday  is  marked  as  an 

nnlucky  day  in  the  calendar  of  the  superstitious.   To 

JUi  on  Saturday  betokens  a  short  term  of  residence  in 

thejslace  to  virhich  one  removes.    It  is  also  deemed 

very  unlucky  to  begin  any  piece  of  work  on  this  day 

of  the  week,  S.  A. 

SAUCH,  Saogh,  #.    A  willow,  S.]  Addy  after 
definition; — iS^at^'and  sauf,  A.Bor.  willow. 

Add^  before  etymon ; 
The  learned  Dr.  Walker  mentions  a  variety  of  spe« 
cies,  with  their  Scottish  designations;  although,  I  sus« 
pect,  he  has  substituted  the  £.  generic  term  for  the 
tree  instead  of  the  S. 

I.  **  Salix  hermaphrOditica,  Linn.  Scot  Black  Qhfd€ 
Willow."  It  is  denominated  from  the  place  where  it 
grows,  ''on  the  side  of  the  Clyde  In  Crawford  moor, 
at  Black's  CrofL  S.  Salix  malifolia;  Scot  Applet 
ieaved  Willow. — Angl.  Goat  broad-leaved  Sallow. 
3.  Salix  rubra,  Scot.  The  Bed  Saugh.  4.  Salix  Evo- 
niae.  The  Evon  willow.  Grows  below  Evon  bridge, 
on  the  road  from  Moffat  to  Dumfries."  Essays  on 
Nat  Hist.  p.  424,  &c. 

Saucuen,  adj.   Belonging  to  the  willow,  Perths. 
The  moon  sparkles  sweet  on  this  clear-spring* 

ing  fountain. 
Sweet  as  it  rows  by  this  lang  sauchen^iree. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  121. 
Sauchie,  adj.    Abounding  with  willows ;  as,  **  a 
Bauehie  b;*ae ;  a  sauchie  bank,^  &c. ;  Clydes. 
"An'  whar  [hae]  ye  been,  dear  dochter  mine, 

"  For  joy  skimes  frae  your  ee  ?" 
*  Deep  down  in  the  sauchie  glen  o'  Trows, 
'•  Aneth  the  cashie  wud.' 

BaUad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  323. 
Sauchen-toup,  s.   a  simpleton,  one  who  is  easily 
imposed  on,  Mearns, ;  from  Sauchefif  q.  pliable 
as  the  willow,  and  Toup  a  foolish  fellow. 
Sauoh-tree,  s.  '  A  willow,  S. 
At  the  riuers  of  Babylon, 
Where  wee  dwelt  in  captiuitie. 
When  wee  remembered  on  Syon^ 
Wee  weeped  all  full  sorrowfully^ 
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On  the  sauch-^treek  our  hatpes  wee  hang. 
When  they  required  vs  ane  sang. 

Pjfl.  137,  Poems  \6ih  Cent.  p.  105,  J06. 

SAUCHB ARI  AN,  s.   A  species  of  alms-gift  an- 

ciently  belonging  to  ecclesiastics. 

Habebunt  et  quartam  partem  obventionum  que  in 
communi  conferuntur  Kildeis,  Clericis  personis  et 
servis,  ab  aliis  qui  ibidem  sepulturas  eligunt,  et  par- 
tem que  eos  contingit  de  communi  eleraosina  que 
dicitur  sauckbarian,  Registr.  Prior.  Sti.  Andr.  p.  439- 

The  term  is  written  in  the  same  manner  in  this  defed, 
as  contained  in  the  Chartulary  of  Aberdeen,  p.  13. 
Macfarlane's  M.S.    Fol.  5,  orig. 
*ro  S AUCHEN,  V.  a.  To  rpake  suppleor pliable, 

Roxb. 

Teut  saecht-en  lenire,  mollirfe.    It  is  perhaps  ori- 
ginally the  same  word  with  that  which  signifies  to 
soften^  to  mitigate,  used  in  reference  to  material  ob- 
jects.    But  V.  Sauchix. 
SAUCHIN,  adj.     Soft,  not  energetic,  S.B. 
Syne  Frnncie  Wincy  Steppit  in, 
A  sauchin  slivery  slype. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  IS 4. 

In  Edit  1 805,  slavery  occurs  instead  of  slivery. 

Teiit  saecht,  mollis,  raitis,  lentus.     V.  Saucht, 
part. :  or  perhaps  rather  the  same  witH  Sauchs^. 
Sauchnin6,Sauchtnin6.  1  .Reconciliation.]  4dd; 
8.  Agreement,  settlement  of  terms,  Sel kirks. 

**  Bot  scho  skyrit  to  knuife  lownly  or  siccarlye  oft 
tliilke  sauchning."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 
SaiTcht,  Saught,  s.  Ease,  tranquillity,  SJ  Add; 

A.Bor.  saji,  hearts  ease;  as,  "  to  he  at  soft,  to  be 
easy  and  contented ;  also,  reconciled ;"  Grose.    This 
18  merely  the  S.  word  corr.  in  the  £.  pronunciation, 
in  the  same  manner  as  Laugh,  Laughter,  <^. 
SAUCHTER,  Sawschih,  s, 

**  Marche  stanis  markit  with  the  sauchter." — "  Arte 
gret  grey  stane  with  ane  sawschir  fibow,"  i.  e.  above. 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

Gael,  seachiar  denotes  the  number  seven.     But 
more  probably  a  corr.  of  Fr.  sautoir,  a  Saltier  or  St. 
Andrew's  cross. 
SAVENDLE,  iw^'.     Strong,  sufficient,  secure^ 

as,  in  giving  orders  about  any  work,  it  is  com- 
monly said,  "  Mak  it  very  savendle  ;^  Roxb. 

From  the  same  origin  perhaps  with  Savendie.    But 

V.  SOLVENDIE. 

SAUF  AND,  SAULFFiNGjpr^/?.  'Ence^tyq.satnng. 
"  That  this  parliament  be  dissoluit  now,  saufand 
that  the  persounis  that  salbe  nemmyt— sail  haue 
povere  quhill  this  Setterday  cum  viij  dais  to  avise 
&  conclud  vppoune  the  materia  abone  writtin."  ParL 
Ja.  in.  1478,  Ed.  1814,  p.  122. 

— *'  Thfe  petsonis — ^remittit  and  dischargeit  for 
all  crymes,  &c.  saulffing  in  sa  fer  as  the  said  remis- 
siouti  and  dischairge  mycht  extend  to  the  murtheris 
of  our  saidis  dearest  gudeschir  and  uncle,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  l60. 
SAUGHE,  8.     The  sum  given  in  name  of  sal- 
vage ;  an  old  term  Used  m  the  Border  Laws. 
*'  That  deliverance  shall  Only  be  made  for  the 
single  value  of  all  attemptats  Committed  before  the 
20th  day  of  September  past,  and  that  deliverance 
shall  be  made  X)f  Double  and  Saughe  of  all  attempt- 
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ats  committed  since  the  said  2Qth  day  of  SeptM* 
ber,  according  to  the  articles  and  agreement  hereto* 
fore  taken  for  both  the  realma."  Iiidoit^  Lord  D$ct9 
and  the  Master  of  Maxwell,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  95, 

Double  evidently  signifies  the  double  value  i^  the 
goods  carried  off.  Saughe  might  aeem  at  first  view 
to  denote  the  price  of  peace  or  recooeiliation,  and 
merely  a  corr.  of  A.S.  saehl,  sahi,  pax,  reoonciliatao; 
and  Su.G.  saett,  which  not  only  signifies  reconcilia- 
tion, but  the  price  paid  for  it.  But  I  am  satisfied 
ihat  this  cannot  be  the  meaning,  in  consequence  of 
accidentally  casting  my  eye  on  a  phrase  used  by 
Archb'^.  Spodswood,  which  is  certainly  synonymous. 
"  That-'-such  as  shall  be  found  to  be  robbed  of  their 
gooda^  be  redressed  to  the  double,  and  with  sqfer, 
according  to  the  law  of  marches."  V.  Safer^. 

Saughe  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  saligh-en  salvare^ 
servaTe  J  saligh,  beatus,  felix.    I  need  scarcely  say 
that  in  S.  /  is  very  often  changed  into  u, 
SAUGHRAN,  part  adf.     *'  Lifeless,  inactive, 

sauntering  ;^  Gl.  Picken,  Ayrs*' 

Ir.  Gael,  seachran^am,  to  go  astray,  seachranack  er- 
roneous, straying ;  C.B.  segufUi  to  be  idle,  to  trifle, 
seguryn,  an  idler. 
SAVIE,  s.     Enowled^,  experience,  sagacity, 

Loth.     Fr,  scavoir^  id. 
Savie,  ddj.  'Possessing  sagacity  or  experience,  ib. 
Savekdie,  8.     Understanding,  siagacity,  experi- 
ence, Loth.,  Ayrs. 

This  word  more  nearly  resembles  Fr.  Sfavant, 
skilful,  learned,  of  great  experience. 
SAVING-THEE,  8.     The  sabine,  a  plant,  S. 

"  Saving-tree — is  said  to  kill  the  foetus  in  the 
womb. — It  takes  its  name  from  t]^i8,-*-as  beiiig  able 
to  save  a  young  womaM  from  shame. — This  is  what 
makes  gardeners  and  others  wary  about  giving  it 
to  females."    Gall.  Encycl. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  vulgar,  the  supposed 
quality  of  producing  abortion  is  viewed  as  the  rea- 
son of  the  name.  But  in  £.  it  is  denominated  Sa^ 
vin.  as  well  as  Sabine :  ahd  the  former  seems  the 
most  ancient  form  of  the  word,  as  corresponding 
with  A.S.  sojine,  Teut.  save^bootn,  Germ,  sevenbaum, 
Su.G.  saefwenboom,  id.  This  form  of  the  word  is 
also  confirmed  by  P/ompt.  Parv,  "  Saueyn  tre.  Sa- 
bina.'*  They  are  all  supposed  to  originate  from  Lat. 
sabin^a*  This  is  written  L.B.  savih-a.  In  Fr.  both 
sabine  and  savinier  are  used. . 

The  ancient  Romans  seem  to  have  ascribed  vir- 
tues to  this  plant  somewhat  of  a  similar  kind.  Of 
the>Savine  Pliny  says;  "  It  driveth  back  and  keep- 
eth  down  all  swelling  impostumes.  Applied* out- 
wardly, it  draweth  dead  infants  out  of  the  bodie : 
and  no  lesse  it  worketh,  bein(r  but  received  by  way 
of  perfume."  Hist.  B.  xxiv.  c.  Ih 
SAUL,  8.    The  soul.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

Alem.  sele,  sela,  seulu,  anima;  Su.G.  siael,  Isl.n- 
alfSala;  Dan.siel;  Germ,  seek;  Belg.  nefe^*  A.S. 
sarvUl,  sarvl,  id. ;  saule,  Chaucer,  Yorksh. 

In  all  the  examples  given  by  Lye,  A.S.  sawl  ttp* 
pears  on1j*as  signifying  the  spirit,  or  .intellectual 
part  of  man,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  body* 
But  it  also  occurs  as  denoting  animal  life,  as  in 
Matt.  vl.  25,  ''  Is  not,  see  sawl  selre  ikomne  mete,  th« 
life  more  than  meat  ?" 
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Wachter  observes,  on  Germ.  seeU,  that  it  signifies 
both  animal  life>  and  the  soul  as  including  all  its  af- 
fections and  propensities ;  Sensus  ab  anima  ad^ani- 
mum  prolatiys.  From  Schilter,  however,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  Alem.  «e/e  having  been  used  in  the  in- 
ferior sense. 

The  Moes.G.  term,  saimala^  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient.  It  occurs  in  both  significations  ;  as 
denoting  animal  life  in  the  passage  quoted  above, 
according  to  the  veision  of  Ulphilas;  M  Niusaiwala 
mats  Ui  Jbdeinai;  Is  not  the  life  more  than  meat  ?" 
In  other  places,  it  denotes  the  soul  strictly  so  called; 
*^  Mikileid  taimala  tneina  Fan  ;  My  soul  doth  mag- 
nify my  Lord ;"  Luke  i.  46.  Also  in  Joh.  xii.  27* 
*'  Now  is,  saifvala  tneina  gadrobnoda,  my  soul  troub- 
led." 

Junius,  in  his  Gothic  Glossary,  supposes  that  the 
term  saiwala  is  formed  from  Xd^,  vivo,  and  A.S*  walo 
fons,  as  signifying  that  the  soul  is  the  fountain  of 
life.  But  an  etymon  is  always  eitremely  doubtful, 
when  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  two 
words  in  different  languages;  or  in  languages  which, 
although  they  may  have  been  originally  the  same, 
have  been  long  disjoined  from  each  other^ 

Ihre  throws  out  a  conjecture,  that  Moes.G.  Mt- 
wala,  or,  as  he  supposes  it  to  have  been  pronounced, 
saiD^ala,  may  be  connected  with  Id*  fefe  mena,  ani- 
Qius,  also  vita ;  as  Moes.G.  at  had  the  same  sound 
with  Isl.  e  long.  He  does  not  pretend  to  give  the 
sense  of  ala ;  leaving  it  i^ncertain  whether  it  was  a 
mere  termination,  or  some  significative  term.  This 
learned  writer  had  not  observed  what  might  haVe 
seemed  to  strengthen  his  etymological  conjecture, 
that  A.S.  tefa  has  precisely  the  same  signification 
with  IsL  s^e, — intelligentia,  mens^  animus ;  Lye. 

Gael,  and  Ir.  Mog^aZ  might  seem' allied  to  taiwala 
or  satvely  si^ifying  *'  the  world,  life,  a  generatton." 
But  it  appears  to  have  been  formed  from  Lat  saecuU 
vtn,  which  O'Brien  mentions  as  synonymous. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  is  not  a  compound^ 
but  a  simple  vocable,  traduced,  through  the  me- 
dium of  thq  ancient  Scythian,  from  some  of  the 
oriental  languages.  The  only  eastern  term  which 
I  have  remarked,  as  bearing  some  resemblance,  is 
Heb.  h^w,  seckelf  intellectus,.mens,  intelligentia; 
from  Mchal  (pronounced  gutturally)  intellexit ;  at- 
tendit,  animum  advertit. 
fi.  Mettle,  spirit ;  as,  **  He  has  na  hauf  a.  «at/Z,^ 

he  has  no  spirit  in  him,  S. 
Saull  Pb£ist,   V.  CoMMONTis,  9^  sense  1, 
SAULFFING,  prep.    Except.    Y.  SAuyAKn. 
To  SAUR,  V.  n.     To  savour,  S. 

Now,  mony  a  rantin  feast,  weel  ator'd^ 
Saurs  sweetly  on  the  rustic  board. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  79»    V.  Sawer. 
SAUR,  Saurin.  s.  The  smallest  quantity  or  per- 

tion  of  any  thing,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  pnJoably  q. 

a  savour f  as  we  speak  of  a  tasHng  m  the  same 

sense. 
SAURLESS,  ad;.  Indpid^  tasteless,  Mani)r.  V. 

SaREL£8». 

SAUT,*.     8a\uS.l  Add} 

This  pronondatron  is  pretty  general  in  the  North 
of  E.,  as  in  Westmorel.  Yorks. ;  «lso  in  Laneasb. 
V.  Gl.  S3S 
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Teut  SMtU,  sout,  sal ;  Kilian. 
To  Cast,  or  lav,  Saot  on  one'^s  tail,   to  get 

hold  of  bin,  S. 

*'  You  will  n^'er  cast  salt  on  his  tail"  S.  Prov. 
"  That  is,  he  has  clean  escap'd ;"  Kelly,  p.  380. 

"  His  intelligence  is  so  good,  that  were  you  com- 
ing near  him  with  soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like, 
I  shall  answer  for  it,  you  will  never  la^  sail  on  his 
tail."     Redgauntlet,  ii.  267. 

This  may  merely  signify  that  one  person  has  got 
beyond  the  reach  of  another.  But  it  is  not  im'prcH 
bable,  from  the  great  use  made  of  salt  in  religious 
ceremonies,  that  the  phrase  refers  to  some  super* 
stition,  supposed  perhaps  to  prevent  or  counteract 
magical  influence,  the  memory  of  which  is  now  lost. 
No  TO  has  Saut  Ta  ane'^s  kail,  a  phrase  ex- 
pressive of  tlie  greatest  poverty  or  penurioua- 

ness,  S. 

"  They  mak  sic  a  din  about  saving,  saving,  that  I 
think  in  a  wee  while  they'll  no  leave  liim  saut  to  his 
iaiL'^     Petticoat  Tales,  ii.  l64. 
Saut-fat,  s^    a  salt-seller,  S.l  Add; 

— "  Gin  ye  like  Ise  gang  and  fetch  you  your  ain 
address ;  it  is  lying  in  a  neuk  of  our  saatjat,  care- 
fully preserved,  and  just  as  fresh  as  whun  it  was  to 
ha'  been  sent  to  the  king."  Donaldsoniad,  Thom's 
Works,  p.  370. 

To  Saut,  v.  a.     1.  To  salt,  to  put  in  pickle,  S. 
2.  To  snib,  to  put  down,  to  check,  Aberd. ;  q.  to 

make  one  fee)  aS  if  laid  in  pickle,  or  experience 

a  sensation  similar  to  that  excited  by  salt  when 
•  applied  to  a  sore, 

8.  To  heighten  in  price;  as^  "  I'll  saut  it  for  yoii," 
I  will  make  you  pay  dear  for  it,  S.  V,  Salt,  a^f. 

SAUTER,  *,     A  saltier  in  heraldry. 

Suppriset'with  a  surget,  he  beris  hit  in  sable. 
With  a  sauter  engreled,  of  silver  full  shene. 

Sir  Gawan  and  Sir  Gal.  i.  24. 
SAUTI^,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  species  of 

flounder,  £din.  and  Mearns.     V.  Saltie. 
SAW,  *,     A  salve,  an  ointment,  S, 

"  Ye  hae  a  saw  for  ilka  sair,*'  S.  Prov.  Kelly  gives 
it  quite  in  an  E.  form ;  "  You  have  a  salve  for  every 
sore;"  *^  Spoken  to  those  who  are  ready  at  their 
answers,  apologies,  and  .excuses.*     P.*  567. 

"  Saf9,  salve,  plaister ;"  Gl.  Picken. 
To  Saw  out^  v.  n.     To  sow  for  grass,  S. 

"  The  sweepings  of  the  hayloft,  or  gleanings  from 
the  bam  floor,  ana  hay  stack,  half  ripened,  ill  cleaned, 
and  often  isiusty,  with  a  few  pounds  of  clover  seeds, 
or  perhaps  without  any  other  seeds  whatever ;  there* 
by  scattered  over  the  soil,  forms  frequently  what  is 
termed  #aii>iffg  ott^"  Agr.  Surv.  Galloway,  p.  151. 
Sawoub, Sawer,  1  .A sower, S.  Belg. zaayer^ id. 

9.  A  propagator,  metaph.  used« 

*•''  But  als  the  "publict  quietnes  hes  bein  brokin, 
and  divers  troublis  hes  intervenit ;  out  of  quhilk,  as 
Almichty  God  hes  deliverit  and  preservit  hir  Miw 
iestie  from  ^me  to  tyme,.even  sa  hes  he  manifested 
hir  Hienes  meaning  and  intentionn  to  hir  loving  sub- 
jectis^  and  the  sawaurs  o£  sic  seditious  rumonris  ta 
appeir,  as  thai  wer  indeid,  calumniatoris  and  untrev 
apekaria."    Keith's  Hist.  p.  51%* 
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SAWGER,  s.     A  maker  or  vender  of  sauces. 

"  In  a  case  betwixt  Jo.  Scot,  the  Satvcer  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  one  Hog,  found  that  the^rincipal  lands 
being  disposed  by  a  base  infeflment^  and  the  acquits 
er  of  the  lands  being  in  possession  thirty  oi'  forty 
years,  and  thereafter  being  evicted  from  him  by  a 
decreet ;  the  said  acquirer  has  recourse  to  the  war- 
randice," &c.  A.  1666.  Fount.  Suppl.  Dec.  ii;  p;  424. 

Fr.  sawder,  id.  Celui  qui  compose  ou  qui  vend 
des  sauces.  Diet.  Trev.  The  term,  as  Roquefort 
remarks,  was  originally  applied  to  an  officer  in  the 
king's  kitchen,  who  had  charge  of  the  sauces  and 
spiceries,  A.  1317,  Saulcier  is  used  as  synon.  with 
Espider;  L.B,  Salsarius,     V.  Du  Cange. 

It  is  a  carious  trait  of  the  more  simple  mode  of 
living  in  the  oapital,  even'in  Charles  II.'s  timi^,that 
•it  could  give  sustenance  only  to  one  maker  of  fau- 
ces, who  is  therefore  distinctively  designed  ike  Sanh» 
ctr  of  Edinburgh, 

SAWINS,  s,  pi.     Saw.du8t,  S. 
'^    .  This  is  merely  a  verbal  noun,  "formed  as  originally 
expressive  of  the  operation  of  Rawing:  like  Dan. 
savgen,  a  sawing  of  wood,  WoliF. 
SAWIS,  3.  p.  sing.     Eitherfor  says  or  ^chawSj 
i.  e.  shews,  represents. 

**  Humely  menis,  &  complains,  &  sawis/*  Aberd. 
Reg,  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

SAWISTAR,  *.     A  sawyer,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SAWR,  s.  A  gentle  breeze;  a  term  used  on  the 
Frith  of  Clyde ;  synon.  Caver. 
I  can  see  no  origin,  unless  we  view  the  term  as 
merely  Satvr  applied  in  a  metaph.  sense  to  the  mo^' 
tion  of  the  air,  q.  a  savour  of  wind,  a  slight  breath. 
SAXON  SHILLING,  a  shilling  of  British  mo- 
ney,  Highlands  of  S. 

'^  A  shilling  Sterling  is  by  the  Highlanders  termed 
a  Saxon  Shilling"    Saxon  and  Gad,  i.  3. 

Gael,  sgillin  Shasgunach,  English  shilling,  Shaw; 
whereas  sgillin  Albanach  Qi.  e.  a  shilling^Scots^  sig- 
nifies a  penny. 

SAXPENCE,  s.     Sixpence,  S. ;  Gl.  Shirr* 
SAXTE',  S AXTY,  adj.     Sixty,  SJ  Jdd ; 
Among  the  crowd  was  Johny  Gass,--- 
Rever'd  aboon  the  common  class,— 
John  had  seen  saxty  simmers  pass. 

Maynt^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  80. 
*  SCAB,  s.     The  itch,  as  it  appears  in  the  hu- 
man body*  S. 
To  SC  ABBLE,  v.  n.     To  scold,  Buchan. 
Wae  wags  ye,  chid,  whare  hae  ye  been, 

Ye've  gottin  sic  a  drabblin? 
To  gar  me  rise  in  sic  a  teen 
An'  pit  my  tongue  K^scahbUn. 

Tarrais  Poems,  p.  69. 
If  not  corr.  from  £.  to  squabble,  Ibrmed^  like  the 
£.  V.  itself,  from  the  more  primitive  Su.G.  kaebbl^a, 
Mod.Sax.  kabbel-n,  rixari^  altercari,  by  prefixing  the 
sibilation. 

SCAB YNIS,  s.  pi  Assessors ;  or  analogous  tp 
CounciBors  in  Scottish  boroughs. 
**  Anent  the  snpplicadoune  gevin  in  before  the 
lordis  of  artiidis  &  of  consale,  in  the  behdf  o£  the 
burrow  masteris  [[burgomasters^  scabynis,  and  con- 
sale  of  the  toune  of  Middleburgfae  in  Zekoid,  tuich* 
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ande  the  residence  and  staple  of  the  merc3iandis  and 
merchandice  of  this  realme  of  Scotlande  to  be  haldin 
at  the  said  toune  of  Middleburghe.  for  certane  yeris 
tocum,"  &c.  Acts  Ja,'V.  1536,  Ed.  1314,  p.  305. 
L.B.  Scabini,  Scabinii,  sic  olim  dicti  judicnm  As- 
sessores,  atque  adeo  Comitum,  qui  vices  judicum 
obibant.  The  term  occurs  in  the  Capitularia  of  Char- 
lemagne^ A.  805,  and  813.  Postquam  Scabim  enm' 
(latronem)  dijudicaverint,  non  est  licentia  Comitif 
vel  Vicarii  ei  vitam  concedere.     Du  Cange. 

SCAD,  S.     1.  Any  colour  slightly  or  obliquely 
seen,  &c.]  Jdd; 
But  whan,  owre  Calton-hill,  the  sun 

Comes  glimmeran  like  the  twilight. 
The 'wights,  dispos'd  for  e'ening-fun^ 
Fke  frae  the  scad  o'  daylight   • 

Ptcken's  Poems  1788,  p.  53. 

2.  A  gleam,  S.O. 

*'  We  came  to  the  eastern  side  of  Loudpun-hill,  the 
trysted  place,  shortly  after  the  first  scad  of  the  dawn." 
R.  Gilhaise,  iii.  93. 

''  Scades  o'  licht^  flares  or  flashes  of  light;"  Gall. 
Encycl. 
8.  Scad  is  also  used  to  denote  the  variegated  scum 

of  mineral  water,  S. 

To  SC  AD,  Skad,  v.  a.   1.  To  scald,  S.    Fr.es* 

chaud-^r^  id. 
S.  To  heat  by  fire,  without  allowing  the  liquid 

absolutely  to  boil,  $..   V.  Skaud'k,  v. 

3.  To  heat  m  any  way  ;  to  boil,  Roxb. 

Scad,  Skadd]::,  s.  A  scald,  a  bum  caused  by  hot 

liquor,  S. 
ScADDEB  BEER,  or  ALE,  a  drink  made  of  hot  beer 

or  a^e,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  meal,  nearly 

of  the  consistence  of  gruely  Roxb# 
ScADDEB  WHEY,  a  dish  used. in  the  housesof  fsr^ 

mers,  made  by  boiling  whey  on  11  'slow  fire,  by 

which  a  great  part  of  it  coagulates  into  a  curdy 

substance,  ibid.  Synon.  Ftee^ns^skBoFloi'iBhey. 
ScADBEM,  s.    A  bed  smith ;  thus,  ^*  He^s  nae- 

thing  but  a  scaddem^  Teviotd» 

This  seems  merely  a  cant  term^  as  if  denoting  that 
he  could  do  no  more  in  the  way  of  his  profession 
than  to  scald,  instead  of  perfecting  any  work  ;  like 
Burnervin,  x[.  v. 
SCADDAW,  ScABDOw,  s.     A  shadow,  £ttr. 

For.,  Lanarks. 

''  'The  moon  was  hiiigin'  o'er  the  dark  browa  of 
Hopertoody,  and  the  lang  black  scaddatvs  had  an  eiry 
look."     Brownie  of  Bodsbedc,  i.  140, 
The  eerie  tcaddons  o'  the  aikt 
Fell  black  ower  the  skinklan  gron'. 
6ld  Ballad,  Edih.  Mag.  Sepi.  1818,  p.  153. 

AJS.  scadu,  scadUwe,  id. 
SCADLING,  s.    A  kind  of  dressed  skin ;  the 

same  with  Scald%ngy€\.  w 

*'  Small  wnwollit  skynnis  sic  as  hoyg  schorlingis, 
scadlingis,  and  ^itfaill."  Aberd.  Beg.  A.  1 538,  V.  15. 
To  SC AFF,  v.a.    To  spunge,  to  collect  by  dia- 

honourable  means.     V.  Skaff..    . 
'*  They  scaffed  tbroche  all  Scotland,  opureaaand  the 
leall  men  als  weill  as  the  theiff^  for  tfaair  paiticular 
commoditie."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  512. 
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^  ^*  Ordania"— tlut  thar  be  nae  ''  bygging  of  mair 
Vittail  nor  sustenis  thaim  self^and  topping  of  the  sam- 
^^9^cqfyng  thair  nychtboiiria."  Aberd.Reg.xvi.c.l5. 

I  cannot  gather  from  this  meagre  extract,  whether 
hegf^ng  18  meant,  which  miglit  seem  from  its  connec« 
tion  with  tcqfing;  or  higgingy  i.  e.  building  in  stacks, 
which  the  term  lopptMg  seems  to  suggest,  q.  covering 
the  stacks.  V.  Skaff,  Skaiff,  v. 
SCAFFIE,  ac^.    A  term  applied  to  a  smart  but 

transient  sbower,  S.O. 

**  Scaffie  showers,  showers  which  soon  blow  by/— • 
•  A  caul'  scaff  o'  a  shower/  a  pretty  severe  shower  ;** 
Gall.  Encycl.    This  is  sjmon.  with  Skift,  q.  v. 

SC AFF-RAFF,  Scaff  and  Raff,  s.  Refuse ; 
the  same  with  Rif-raff^  South  of  S.  Expl. 
"  rabble,^  Gl.  Antiquary.      E.  iag-rag  and 

iob4ait. 

**  If  you  and  I  were  at  the  Withershins'  Latch,  wi' 
ilka  ane  a  gude  oak  supple  in  his  hand,  we  wald  not 
turn  back,  no  for  half  a  doaen  o'  yon  scaff^rqff'."  Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  51  • 

— ^'  And  sitting  there  birling, — ^wi*  a'  the  scaff  and 
^^ffo'  the  water-side."  Tales  of  my  Landlord^  ii.  1 04. 

Su.G.  skatfdenotes  a  mere  rag,  any  thing  as  it  were 
shaved  off;  raffia  to  snatch  any  thing  away,  to  carry 
off  quickly.  But  perhaps  rather  from  S.  scaff  "pro^ 
▼"ision,  and  A.S.  reaf-ian  rapere,  q.  those  who  forcibly 
carry  off  the  food  of  others. 
To  SCAG,  V.  a.  To  render  putrid  by  expo- 
sure, S.B. 

'*  Scag,  to  have  fish  spoiled  in  the  sun  or  air  ;'^  GL 
Sorv.'Moray.  Scaggii,  part  pa. ;  as,  <'  a  scaggii  had* 
die/  a  haddock  too  iMg  kept. 

Inh'skaek^,  iIliqttare^  Or  Gael,  sgag-^  to  split, 
to  shrink?' 

To  SCAIL,  V.  ScAtL,  9,  Dispersion.  V.  Sx ail. 
To  SCAILIE,  V.  n.   To  have  a  squint  look.    Y. 

Skellie. 
SCAIRTH,  adj.    Scarce. 

— ''  That  diuerss  and  sindrie  persones— hes  vsit  all 
■^indirect  meanis  in  slaying  of  the  saidis  wyld  fouUe 
and  bestial],  quhairby  this  countrey,  being  sa  plen- 
tiftdlie  fumessit  of  beroir,  is  becum  altogidder  scairtk 
of  sic  wains."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l600,  Ed.  1814,  p.  236. 
Scarce,  Ed.  1597* 

Whedier  the  term  was  ever  commonly  used  in  this 
form  I  know  not ;  but  it  nearly  resembles  Su.Gi 
iskard^,  imminuere,  Isl.  skerd^  comminuer^,  defi- 
oere ;  skerd^r  also  skert^r,  diminutio ;  Dan.  skaar,  id. 

SCALBERT,  s.    •*  A  low-lifed,  scalby-nAnded 

individual  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Perhaps  q.  scabhert ;  Teut.  schahbe  scabies,  and 
Uerd  indoles.    In  isl.  ber^-^kallol  signifies  bald ;  firom 
ber  ntfdus,  at)d  skaVe,  cranium. 
SCALt),  ji   1.  A  scold  ;  applied  to  a  person,  S. 
a.  The  act  of  scolding,  S.    V.  Scold. 
SCALDING,  StALDiNG,  s.  A  species  of  dressed 

skin  formedy  exported  from  Scotland. 

"  Skyimis  vnderwrittin  callit  in  the  vulgar  toutig 
scorlingis,  scaUingis,'^  &c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592. 

'*  Ffhtfells  and  skaUings  ilk  thousand,''  &c.    AcU 
Cba.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  p.  S58.  Scadlings,  Rates,  A. 

1670,  p.  75.      V.  SCOALINO. 
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Qu.  if  as  having  the  wool  taken  off  by  seMmg  f 
SCALE-STAIRS,  s.  pi     Straight  flights  of 

steps,  as  opposed  to  a  stair  of  a  spiral  fonn,  S. 

*'  A  turnpike  stair  is — a  stair  of  which  the  steps 
are  built  in  a  spiral  form, — in  opposition  to  straight 
flights  of  steps,  which  are  called  scale  stairs."  Ar« 
not's  Hist  Edin.  p.  246,  N. 

Ft.  escaUer,  a  staircase ;  a  winding  stair.       ^ 
SC  A  LI  NG, «.  Act  of  dispersion.  V.  under  Skail^  v% 
SC  ALLY  ART,  s.  A  blow  or  stroke,  W.  Loth., 

Lanarks. ;  apparently  synon.  with  Sclaffert^  as 

properly  denoting  a  stroke  with  the  open  hand4 

Isl.  skelte  diverbero  palmis ;  skelia  flabrum,  skelUr 
ictus,  flabelli  aut  palmae  sonitu ;  G.  Andr.  SkMi  Atcr» 
dini,  to  slap  the  door  so  violently  as  to  make  the  whole 
house  to  shake ;  Januam  sic  claudere  ut  tota  domus 
trepidet;  Verel.  The  sound  emitted  seems  to  hav« 
originated  the  term,  from  Su.G.  skaell^a,  to  emit  a 
sharp  sound  of  any  kind ;  whence  skallra  to  rattle. 
SC  ALLINGER  SILUER.  <«  ScaUingtr  sUuet 

and  feis ;"   Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16,  p.  578. 

"  The  small  custumis  &  scalUnger  syluer  for  this 
yeir."     Ibid.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

These  seem  to  be  both  errors  for  stalUnger,  q.  v. 
SCALLION,  s.    A  leek,  Annandale. 

This  term  is  used  in  £.  as  signifying  a  kind  of 
on^n ;  Johns.  Phillips  expl.  it,  **  a  kind  of  shalot 
or  small  onion.^    Lat.  Asealonitis. 

SC  AMBLER,  #.    «  {[Scottish!  A  bold  intruder 
upon  one^s  generosity  at  taole;^  Johns.    V. 
Skamlar. 
To  SCAME,  Skaum,  v.  a.    To  scorch,  S. 

'*  But  thjs  wise  and  vaUant  McDonald — ^wrote  to  the 
committee  of  Murray,  then  sitting  in  Auldearn,  a 
charge,  with  a  fiery  cross  of  timber,  whereof  every 
point  was  seamed  and  burnt  with  fire,  commanding 
all  manner  of  men  within  that  country  to  rise  andfol« 
l«w  the  king's  lieutenant,  the  lord  marquis  of  Mon* 
trosCj^  under  the  pain  of  fire  and  sword."  Spalding, 
ii.  216.  V.  Skaumit,  and  Fyri  crock. 
SCAMELLS,  s.  pi.    The  shambles. 

— ^''  Upoun  the  mom  they  marchitfrom  Leith  Vith 
displayit  bands  to  Edinburgh,  and  plantit  a  gaird* 
hous  at  the  comon  scameOs.  Hist  James  th^  Sext, 
p.  190.    V.  Skamtll. 

ToSCANCE,  Skakcs,  v.  2.  Torem)acbu]Addi 
Hae  thou  nae  fears ;  Til  gie  my  Jhand 
Nane  e'er  for  likin'  me  shall  seance  ye. 

Bogg^s  Scoi.  Pastorals,  p.  57* 
8»  To  give  a  cursory  account  of  any  thing,  S. 
'Bout  France  syne  did  seance  syne 
An'  wam'd  them  ane  an'  a' 
T*  oppose  ay  sic  foes  ay. 
An'  Stan'  by  king  an'  law. 

A.  Domgtatts  Poems,  p.  13S* 
Now  round  the  ingle  in  a  ring, 
On  public  news  thejr're  jcoactii.     Ibid,  p.  15I4 
4»  To  make  trial  of,  to  put  to  the  test,  Buchan. 
The  Tonng  gudewife  plumps  in  a  ring, 
Cnes,  ''  Lay  yir  hands  about  ye,"«->» 
Sae  on  they  bang  wi'  cnttie-haste 
To  seance  their  fortune  fair,  &e. 

Tarras's  Poem^  ^  64* 
Uu 
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To  Seance  has  been  till  of  late  used  in  Aberdeen, 
both  in  the  grammatical  and  in  the  popular  sense, 
for  Scan  ;  and  it  is  not  quite  obsolete  in  this  accep- 
tation. 

To  ScANSE  a*,  V.  a.  To  conjecture,  to  form  a 
basty  judgment  concerning. 
"  As  I  can  seance  at  his  meaning,  hee  thinketh  my 
error  to  be  in  this  remarkeable :  that,  to  him,  I  ap- 
peare  to  make  it  all  one  thing  or  alike  to  receave  the 
sacraments  or  ordination  from  a  wolfe  or  thiefe,  as 
to  receave  them  from  a  hy  reling  or  reprobate."  For- 
bes, To  a  Recusant,  p.  11 . 

To  ScAKsjE  qf^  V.  a    Apparently  to  investigate, 
to  examine,  to  scrutinize. 

*'He  commes  more  particularly  to  the  vengence^ 
To  ecafise  ^  these  things  oner  far  it  is  but  vaine  cu- 
riositie.  Therefore  it  is  expedient  in  these  things  to 
hold  fast  the  plaine  words,  that  we  alter  not  to  the 
one  side  nor  to  the  others"  Rollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  28. 
ScAKCE,  SxANCE,^.  1.  A  hasty  survey, &c.]  Add; 
S.  A  transient  view  of  any  object  with  the  natu- 
ral eye,  S. 

0  happy  hour  for  evermair. 

That — gae  him,  what  he  vaiues  sair, 

Sae  braw  a  skanee 
Of  Ayrshire's  dainty  Poet  there 
By  lupky  chance. 
Skinner's  MisceUanemu  Poetry^  p.  108. 
SCANCLISHIN,*.  1.  Scanty  bcrease,W.Loth. 
2.  A  small  remainder,  ibid. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  £.  scanty,  (which  Junius  de- 
rives from  Dan.  skan^a^  Sw.  skon^,  to  spare) ;  or 
rather  Fr.  eschanleUer,  to  break  iuto  cantles. 
To  SCANSE,  Skance,   r.  n.     To  dyne;   to 
make  a  great  shew.]  Jdd ; 
— — Our  bairns'  expences 

1  think  sal  twin  me  o'  my  senses ; 

In  silk  an'  sattin.ilk  ane  seances  » 

An'  gsLWze  beside. 

Pieken's  Poems^  i.  123. 

"  A  scansin'  queyiv,"  a  good-looking,  bouncing 
young  woman,  Perths. 
ScANCE,  s,    A  gleam,  S. 

''  I  couldna  beUeve  my  ain  een  whun  I  looket.  up 
amang  the  craigs  an'  saw  a  red  seance  o'  light  beekin' 
on  the  taps  o'  the  bluest  o'  them."  St  Patrick,  i.  l68.« 
ScANCER,  s.  A  showy  person,  Clydes. 
ft.  One  who  magnifies  m  narration,^  ibid.,  Mearns. 
SC4NNACHIN,  part.  pr. 

*'  An'  see,  Leddy  Rosybell,  how  beautiful  the  sun 
is  scannachin'  on  the  water."  Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  99* 

Gael,  scainnea,  a  sudden  eruption. 
•  SCANTLING,  s.     A  scroll  of  a  deed  to  be 

made,  a  rude  sketch,  Ayrs. 

*'  Hae  ye  made  ony  sort  o'  scantling  o*  what  you 
would  wish  done  ?"     The  Entail,  i.  145. 

Fr.  eschaniiUon,  '^  a  pattern,  a  sample ;"  Cotgr. 
SCANT-O^GRACE,  s.  A  wild,  dissipated  feU 

low,  S. 

^^  I  kejin'd  that  Scanl-o' -grace  weel  aneugh  frae 
the  very  outset,"  said  the  BaiUie, — "  but  when  blude 
was  warm,  and  swords  were  out  at  ony  rate,  wha 
kena  what  way  he  might  hae  thought  o'  paying  his 
d^bts  r    Rob  Roy,  iu.  83.      . 
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SCAP,  8.     Used  in  \\ie  same  sense  with  Scdtp^ 

for  a  bed  of  oysters  op  muscles. 

*'  For  the  saidis  landis  of  Pilmure,  the  Linkis,  the 
Mussibcop,  and  pece  land  callit  the  Salt  gerss,**  &Cf 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1612,  Ed.  1814,  p.  517-    V.  Scaup. 
SCAPETHRIFT,  s,     A  spendthrift,  a  worth- 
less fellow,  q.  one  who  escapes  from  all  thriv-' 

in^^  or  economy. 

"  Nixt  vnto  Robert  succeeded  Hugh  Southerland 
earle  of  Southerland,  called  Freskin,  In  whose  dayes 
Herald  Chishohne,  (or  Herald  .Guthred)  thane  of 
Catteynes^  accompanied  with  a  number  ofscapethrifts 
and  rebells^  (so  the  historic  calleth  them)  began  to 
exercise  all  kynd  of  misdemeanors  and  outrages.*^ 
Gordon's.  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  27. 

''  In  the  days  of  William  king  of  Scotland,-«-He* 
raid  Chisolme  (or  Herald  Guthred,  the  sone  of  Mack- 
WiUiara,)  thain  of  Catteynes,  being  accompanied 
with  a  number  of  scape'tkrifis,  rebells,  and  rascalls, 
(so  the  historie  calleth  them),  began  to  exercise  all 
kind  of  misdemeanors,  by  invading  the  poor  and 
simple  people  with  spgilings  and  slaughters,  in  all 
piurts  thereabouts."  Ibid.  p.  432. 
SCAR,  Skaik,  Scaur,  s,    1,  A  bare  place  on 

the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  &c.]  Add  ; 

— •**  The  Nevis  overflowed  many  parts  of  the  glens, 
and  the  nameless  torrents,  that  in  dry  weather  ex- 
ist not,  were  tumbling  down  in  reddened  foam  from 
every  scaur*     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  376. 
SCAR,  adj. .   Wild,  not  tamed,  Shetl. 

^'  There  have  been  several  petitions  presented, 
anent  the  grefit  abuse  that  has  been  committed  in 
several  parochesby  the  keeping  q£  scar  sheep^  the 
owners  thereof  running  and  hunting  them  witff  dogs, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  neighbours,— \rho 
have  tame  sheep.  There  was  a  petition  presented,*- 
that  such  as  had  scar  sheep  might  be  appointed  to 
tame  them."  Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  p.  6l. 
'  This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Skar,  from  Isl. 
stdarr,  fugax  ;  these  sheep  being  called  scar,  be- 
cause they  Jly  at  the  approach  of  man. 
SCAR,  s.     Whatever  causes  alarm,  S. 

*'  If  this  new  custome  be  imposed,  it  wilbe  a  sear 
and  hinder  to  strangearis  to  come  heir  foe  coale." 
Acte  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  182.     V.  Skar,  r. 
SCARCEMENT.     V.  Scarsemknt. 
SCARE,  Skare,  s.     Share,  Ayrs. 

"  Nae  doubt,  yours  has  been  an  eydent  and  in« 
dustrious  life,— <and  hitherto  it  has  na  been  without 
a  large  scare  o'  comforu"     The  Entail,  ii.  56: 

This  is  doubtless  the  old  pronunciation ;  from  A.S. 
scear,  id.,  scear-an,  Su.G.  skaer-a  partiH. 
SCARGI VENJ5T,  e.    A  cant  word  for  a  girl, 

from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  used  in  the 

West  of  Scotland,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

Glasgow,  and  in  Ayrshire.^ 
-  SC ARNOCH,  Skab>'och^  i.    L  A  number,  a 

multitude ;  *^  a  skamoch  6*  words,^  a  conside- 
rable quantity  of  words,  Ayrs. 
2.  A  noisy  tumult,  Lanarks. 

Teut  sckaere,  gren,  turma,  multitudo;  coUectio, 
congeries ;  schaer^en,  congregare;  Su.G.  skara/t^'^ 
ba,  cohors. 
ScAKKOGHiK^  8.    A  great  noise,  Aynk 
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^CARRIE,  ScAUBiE,  iM^'.  AboundiDg  With  «ca«r#. 

V.  Scar,  Skair. 
SCARROW,  s.     1.  Faint  light,  especially  that 

which  is  reflected  from  the  wall,  GallowHy. 
•  The  farmer-— caVfrae  his  cot 
The  drowsy  callan  ;  wi'  unwilling  step 
He  stalks  the  bent*  wi'  scarrow  o'  the  moon. 
To  tend  his  fleecy  care. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  7- 

There  are  various  Croth.  terms  to  which,  in  this 
sense,  scarrotv  might  seem  allied ;  Isl.  siriar,  a  win- 
dow, transenna,  fenestra,  G.  Andr. ;  properly,  one 
made  of  thin  and  pellucid  parchment,  Verel.  Ind. ; 
MoesG.  skeir-nn,  gA-skeir-an,  illustrare ;  skiaer,  cla- 
rus,  perspicuus;  Su.G.  tkaer,  ^ihV,lucidU8,a8  ikirduk, 
a  pellucid  cloud.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  radically  al- 
lied to  Skyrin,  q.  V.  as  applied  to  th^  rays  of  light. 
S.  A  shadow,  Ettr.  For.,  Gall. ;  Scaddow^  synon. 

^'  "the  kcarroft  o'  a  hUl,  the  shadow  of  that  hill ; 
the  scarrow  o'  a  cratv,  the  shadow  of  a  crow,— on  the 
«trth,  while  it  flies  in  the  air ;"  GalL  Encycl. 

Fancy  might  suggest,  that  in  this  sense  the  term 
were  allied  to  Gaeh-scaradh  a  separation,  scar^am  to 
separate ;  the  shadow  being  as  it  were  parted  from 
the  substance.  But  had  this  been  the  origin,  there 
would  have  been  most  probably  some  vestige  of  the 
application  of  the  Celt,  term  in  diis  sense. 
To  Scarrow,  v.  n.  To  emit  a  faint  light>  Gal- 
loway, Roxb. 
S.  To  shine  through  the  douds.     In  this. sense, 

it  is  said  6f  the  moon,  AV  scarr&wing^  ibid. 

SCAR&EMEN.T,  «.]     Inserty  as  sense 

1»  The  row  of  stones  which  separate  the  slates  of 

two  adjoining  roofs,  S. 
S.  The  edge  of  a  ditch  where  thorns  are  to  be 

planted.]  Add: — that  part  which  projects  when 

a  dike  is  suddenly  contracted ;  Galloway. 

^  For  a  dyke,  of  sixty  inches,  there  the  stones  are 
df  a  moderate  size,  twenty-eight  inches  is  a  proper 
width  at  the  grass,  leaving  a  scarcemeni  of  two  inches 
on  each  sid^  when  the  first  row  of  stones  is  laid*^' 
Agr.  Surv.  Gall.  p.  8^. 
S»  A  projection  among  rocks,  (rail. 

'^  Scareement,  a  shelf  amongst  rocks ;  a  shelf  lean- 
ing out  from  the  main  face  of  a  rock ;  on  scarcemenis 
buOd  se».fowl ;"  GalL  EncycL 

To  SCART,  V.  a.    1.  To  scratch,  S.l  Add; 

0.£.  scratte.     "  I  scratte,  as  a  beast  aothe  that 
hath  sharpe  nayles.    Je  gratigne.     The  catte  hath 
scratte  l^ym  by  the  face."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  853,  b. 
4.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  indistinct  writing,  or 

.by  the  illiterate  to  writing  of  any  kind,  S. 

''Alice — ^readily  confided  to  her  the  whole  papers 
cespecting  the  intrigue  with  G  *s  regiment,  of 
which  she  was  the  depository.—'  For  they  may  o- 
blige  the  bonnie  young  lady  and  the  handsome  y<)ung 

Stleman,'  thought  Alice,  '  and  what  use  has  my 
ler  for  a  whin  bits  hfscarted  pap^r  ?"  Waverley, 
iiL  256,  S57. 

To  Scart  oui;,  v.  a.    To  scrape  clean ;  ap]:died 
to  a  pot  or  dish$  S. 
I  wiss  Auld  Reekie,  dainty  quean, 
.  If  ay  lang  scari  oiU  Ker  coggie  clean ; 
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All'  may  she  ne'er  want  goods  nor  gtsX^ 
To  gust  her  gab  on  a  new  year ! 

A.  ScoU's  Poems  1811,  p.  52^ 
To  scart  out  cltan^  is  obviously  a  tautology. 
ScARTiNS,  s.  pi.     What  is  scraped  out  of  any 
vessel ;  as^  *<  the  scartins  of  the  pot,^  S. 
''  Scariings,  the  scrapings  of  a  pot,"  Gall.  Encyt. 
Fr.  graiin  is  used  in  this  very  sense. 
To  Scart  one^s  buttons)  to  draw  one^s  hand 
down  the  breast  ofanother,  so  as  to  touch  the 
buttons  with  one^s  nails ;  a  mode  of  challenging 
tb  hatthe  among  boys,  Roxb.,  Loth. ;  perhaps  a 
relique  of  some  ancient  mode  of  hostile  defiance. 
Sca&t,  i.     1.  A  scratch.]  Insert^  as  sens^. 
S.  A  meagre  puny*looking  person,  S. 
4.  Applied  to  writing,  the  dash  of  a  pert,  S. 
'  ''  The  man  is  not  fined  yet.'   '  But  that  costs  but 
twa  skarts  of  a  pen,'  said  Lord  Turntippet."   Bride 
of  Lammermoor,  i.  136. 

To  ScARTLB,  V.  a.  To  scrape  together  by  taking 
many  little  strokes,  Clydes.,  l^xb. 
A  diminutive  from  the  v.  To  Scarty 
ScARTLE,  9^  *  An  instrument,  resembling  a  hoe, 
for  cleitoing  a  cow-house,  Ettr.  For, ;  Scrapie^ 
synon. 
To  SCASH,  V.  n.     To  squabble,  Aberd. 

Ye  ken  I  like  no  fash  ; 
But  fim  anes  folk  begin  to  scask,  ^ 

I'm  fear'd  for  harm. 

W.  Beattu^s  Tales,  i^.  19. 
Fr.  escachner,  ''  to  beat,  batter,  or  crush  fiat ;  to 
tlirust,  press,  knock,"  &c ;  Cotgr.  Isl.  skass,  foe- 
mina  gigas,  insolens,  Haldorson ;  sicessa,  Cy'dopica 
mulier,  whence  skess^ast,  desaevire,  inhorrere  :  (ir, 
Andr.  Dah>  ikose  denotes  '^  a  nipping  jest,  a  taunt, 
a  scoff  ;'^  and  skos^er,  "  to  jeer,  to  taunt,  to  scoff." 

SCASSING,  s.     Perhaps,  beating. 

''  Bying  of  wool  in  Undwart,  &  ^passing'oi  wther 
pychtbouris  callandis"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 
i  e. ''  the  boys  belonging  to  their  neighbours." 
SCAT*  s.    LfOss,  damage ;  for  Skaiih, 

*'  It  is  part  of  the  scat  of  die  geir  quhilk  was  casv 
tine  furtht  of  the  schipe.*^    Aberd.  Beg.  V.  25, 

To  SCAT)  V.  n.    To  Scat  and  Lot,  to  pay  shares 

in  proportion,  to.pay  scat  and  ht^ 

**  Gif  ony  ship  tine  be  storm  of  wether,*»the  mer* 
chandis  are  not  haldin  to  pay  ony  thing  thairof,  nor 
Unseat  and  lot  thairfoir."   Balfour's  Pract  p.  623. 

Almost  all  writers  have  ezpl.  the  phrase  Scot  and 
Lot,  in  its  secondary  sense  only,  without  adverting 
to  what  seems  to  have  been  its  original  use.  Isl. 
skaut,  Su.G.  skoet,  and  Dan.  tkiod,  signify  sinus  ves- 
tis  ;  fimbria ;  Moes.Gt  ikaut  denoting  the  hem  or  lap 
of  a  garment.  The 'word  was  used  concerning  alie- 
hation  oP  property ;  '*  tots  being  cast  into  the  lap  of 
the  purchaser,  or  a  rod,  sometimes  a  tu]£  as  a  sym^ 
bol  of  the  transfer."  When  heritable  property  was 
to  be  divided  among  minors,  reds  or  lots  were  cast 
into  the  skoet  or  lap  of  their  nearest  relations ;  and  as 
these  were  drawn  the  division  was  determined*  V* 
Ihre,  vo.  Skoet,  col.  6 1 8.  The  terms  skoet  and  Imtt 
were  both  used  in  regard  to  this  transaction.  See 
also  Dti  Cange,  vo.  Scotare,    The  acctirate  Kilian 
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defines  Teut  schoUe  tnie  kd  as  merely  signifying 
census ;  deriving  sckotte  from  sehati^en  censere.  But 
whence  then  its  connexion  with  lot  ?  It  had  oC'- 
cunred  to  me,  that  skoet  might  be  secondarily  used 
to  denote  a  tax,  as  it  was  the  ancient  mode  of  col- 
lecting money  to  cast  it  into  the  lap  of  the  receiver, 
froai  skoeUa,  in  sinum  conjicere :  and  I  find  that  as 
Germ*  schass  signifies  sinus  vestis,  and  also  census, 
tributum,  Wachter  has  remarked  that  ''  a  tax  is 
properly  money  collected,  from  sckiess^en  jaoere, 
conjicere." 

SCATT,  4.     The  name  of  a  tax  paid  in  Shet- 
land.]  Jdd; 

Scait  IS  understood  to  be  a  tax  properly  payable 
to  the  king  for  the  privilege  of  pasturing  on  the 
hills  or  commons,  and  of  cutting  peats  there.  For 
all  land  which  is  not  the  property  of  an  individual, 
IS  supposed  to  belong  to  tlie  king.  Hence  the  design 
nation  of  Scalt-btUler,  Orkn.,  Shetl.,  Scatt-oil,  Shetl. 
To  Scat,  v.  a.  To  subject  to  the  tax  denomi- 
nated Scat^  Orkney. 

-~''  And  na  forcop  quia  double  malt  scattiL**  Ren- 
tall  fiook  of  Orkney,  p.  9* 

Su.G.  skalt'^,  tributum  exigere ;  also,  tributum 
pendere ;  Teut  ichatt'^n^  L.B.  icott^are,  id. 

SCATHOLD,  SCATTHOLD,  SCATTOLD,  SCATTALD, 

ScATHALD,  s.     Open  ground  for  pasture,  or 

for  furnishing  fuel,  Shetl.,  Orkn. 

*'  The  uncultivated  ground,  outside  of  the  enclo- 
sure \jar  towjQ,  is  called  the  Scatlhold,  and  is  used 
for  general  pasture,  and  to  furnish  turf  for  firing.'' 
Edmonston's  Zetl.  i.  148. 

'^  The  hills  and  commons  are  again  divided  into 
icaiioldt,"  &c.    V.  Scatt,  s. 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  skcUt,  and  kald  nsus,  q.  holding, 
.also  custodia,  from  one  sense  of  kalcUa,  whiph  is  pas* 
cere.  Verelius,  however,  mentions  skattlod  as  signi- 
fying praedium  vectigale.  If  this  be  the  original 
form,  tne  last  syllable  must  be  from  lod  terra,  fundus. 
ScATLAKD,  «.  Land  paying  the  duty  distingmsh- 

ed  by  the  name  of  Scai,  Orkn. 

"  Item  w'  Flawis  j  d  terre  Scotland  an*  in  butter 
•cat  Tij  d.—- And  in  land  male  the  said  d  terre  jea/- 
land  an*  viij  m."  Rentall  of  Orkney,  A.  1 502,  p.  1 2. 
ScATTALDBB,  «»   One  wbo  possesses  a  portion  of 

pasture  ground  called  scaUald. 

**  That  the  sheriflTof  each  parish,  with  twelve  ho- 
nest men  there  ride  the  marches  of  die  parish,  be* 
twixt  the  first  of  October  and  the  last  of  April  year- 
ly, or  when  required  thereto  by  the  scattalders,  un- 
der the  pain  of  JBlO  Scots."  App.  Sury.  ShetL  p.  7. 
Inscattalbeb,  s.    Apparently  a  possessor  of  a 

share  in  the  common  or  pasture  ground  called 

a  StaiUtld,  Shetl. 

''  That  all  horses  belonging  either  to  xmtscattaUbsr*, 
or  hucattalders,  oppressing  and  overlaying  the  neigh- 
bourhood, be  instantly  removed,  after  due  advertise- 
ment given  their  owners,  and  that  at  the  kirk-door, 
under  the  pain  of  being  confiscate  to  the  king." 
Ibid.  p.  6.         . 

OuTSCATTALDEB,  s.   Apparently,  one  who  has  no 
sliarein  the  pasture  ground.  V.  Inscattalbeb. 

SCATTERGOOD,  s.    A  spendthrift,  S. 
*'  And  now,  my  lords,  there  is  that  young  #ca^« 
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tergood,  the  laird  of  Bucklaw's  fine,  to  be  disponed 

upon — I  suppose  it  goes  16  my  lord  Treasurer." 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  135. 

To  SC  AUD,  V.  a.     To  scald,  S.     V.  Sxaude. 

ScAUD,  ScAWD,  s.  ^^  A  disrespectful  name  for 
tea  C  (Gall.  Encyc.)  probably  imposed  by  those^ 
who  thought  it  o(  no  other  use  than  to  scald  or 
skaud  the  mouth,  as  it  is  sometimes  contemp- 
tuously called  het  water. 

To  SC AUM,  ScAME,  V.  a.    To  bum  slightly ; 

to  singe,  S.  • 
ScAUM,  Skaum,  s.  1.  The  act  of  singeing  clothes 
by  putting  them  too  near  the  fire,  or  by  means 
01  a  hot  iron,  S. 

C.  A  slight  burn,  S. 

But  ay  whan  Satan  blaws  the  coal, 
I  find  its  best  the  scaum  to  thole. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  1 32. 

3.  The  appearance  caused  by  singeing ;  a  slight 
mark  of  Duming,  S.     V.  Skauu,  and  Scaxb. 

SCAUM  O^  THE  SKY,  «  the  thin  vapour  of 
the  atmosphere  ;^  Grail.     . 
Mactaggart  leaves  the  sense  rather  indefinite ;  finr 

he  first  speaks  of  ^'  the  thin  whke  vapours,"  and  says 

afterwards,  *'  There  is  red  scamtt,  white  jcovm,  and 

many  others ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

He  seems  to  view  the  term  as  the  same  with  E. 

scum.    For  this  is  part  of  his  definition, — "  the  jcmii 

of  the  sky."     It  is  probably  allied  to  SiuG.  sJtunm, 

subobscurus,  q.  that  which  partially  darkens  the  eye; 

Isl.  skaum,  crepusculum,  skma,  lux  parva,  also  expL 

rimula  lucem  praebens. 

tKUAlTP,  ScAwp,  ScAwip,  s.    1.  The  scalp,  the 

scull,  S.  This  wordisusedin  a  ludicrous  phrase, 

equivalent  to,  Til  break  your  scull ;  **  Til  gie 

you  sic  a  scallyart,  as^ll  gar  a^  your  scaup  skin.^ 

Want  minds  them  on  a  thackless  scaup, 

Wf  a'  their  pouches  bare. 

Tartars  Poems,  p.  17. 

2.  A  bed  or  stratum  of  shelUfish  ;  as,  **  an  oysUr 
scaup^  S.     It  seems  to  be  denominated  from 
the  thinness  of  the  layer. 
''  The  scamp  of  mussillis  ^kokilliss."  Aberd.  iLtg. 

8.  «  A  small  bare  knoll  ^  Gl.  Sibb.,  S. 

BCAW,  s.    1.  Any  kind  of  scall,  S. 

2.  The  itch,  S. 

8.  A  faded  or  spoiled  mark^  Dumfr.     Hence^ 

ScAw'j),  ScAw^T,  part.  acU^  1.  Changed  or  faded 
in  the  colour ;  especiaily  as  applied  to  di^es^ 
ibid. ;  often  ScarffdAUke^  Meams.,  Clydes. 

S.  Having  many  carbuncles  on  the  face,  Meams. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  skallqg,  depilis. 

SCA W,  s.    An  isthmus  or  promontory,  ShetL 
''  A  child  might  travel  with  a  purse  of  ^dd  Stem 

Sumburgh-head  to  the  Seam  of  Unst,  add  no  aoot 

would  injure  him."    The  Pirate,  i.  90ft. 

IsL  <A^*promontoriui6,  from  skag^  pntein^fe^ 

Haldorson ;  skaga,  promontorium  ponectam  obKquii 

skag-^a  deflectere,  G.  Andr.  p.  SOa.   In  p.  d09,  h«w« 

ever,  he  simply  renders  it,  Isthmas  pocrecliiat    Ve« 

relius  explains  skagi,  sjnriea^  hc«Wa. 

SCA WBERT,  adj.  Applied  to  those  ¥^  ren- 
der  themselves  ndicoloos  by  wishing  ta  appear 
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above  tfaeir  rank  in  fife,  making  unwarranted 

pretensions  to  eentilitj,  Aberd. 

Perhaps  tma  A.S.  scaw-ian,  fceaw^ian,  yidere, 
used  in  a, neuter  sense,  and  bearkt  praeclarus ;  q.  to 
make  ''a  bright  shew/'  or  ostentatious  appearance. 

SCAZNZIED/ 

"  The  king  of  France,  hearing  of  the  commotioun 
betuix  the  king  &  his  nobiletie^  willed  ane  revnioun 
to  be  maid  amanges  tharae^  sua  as  the  king  niycht 
keip  his  awin  honour  and  priuiledges,  and  nawayis 
to  be  icaznzied  or  preiugit"  Belhaven  MS.  Mem. 
Ja.  VI.  fo.  24.  V. 

This  word  had  most  probably  been  pronounced 
scamuiedj  and,  as  it  respects  the  history  of  France, 
may  have  been  formed  from  O.Fr.  tscang-er,  to  alter, 
to  change ;  L.B.  eschang-'iare  /  whence  escange,  bar- 
ter, exchange. 

SCELLEBAR,  #.    One  who  has  the  charge  of 

thecellar,]  Add; 

0.£.  ^'cettemr,  an  officer,  pF'r,]  celerier.**  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  Sd. 
SCEOLDJBB,  #.     The  Sea-Pie,  Orkn. 

**  The  Sea»Pie.— Haematopus  Ostralegus,  Linn. 
Syst-*Orc  Scedder"    Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  91. 

This  term  may  have  immediately  originated,>  by 
the  custom,  so  common  among  the  Goths,  of  pre&s^ 
ing  the  letter  #,  from  kielder,  the  name  of  this  bird 
in  the  Feroe  Isles,  (V.  Penn.i^ooL  p.  376)  ;  and  this 
again  from  Dan.  kUld,  id.,  written  kieUer  by  the 
learned  Dane  Bartholin,  and  expL  Pica  marina.  V. 
Linn,  Faun.  Suec.  N.  19^.  •  The  Norwegians  indis* 
eruoQinately  use  the  name  of  kieU  and  Held  for  it. 
The  Icelanders  call  the  male  bird  Tialldur,  and  the 
female  TUidra.  Tudldr,  haematopus,  pica  marina; 
Haldorson. 

SCflADDOW  HALF,  that  portion  of  land 
which  lies  toward  the  north,  or  is  not  exposed 
to  the  SUB.    Y4  Sokes  half; 

SCHAFPIT,  part.  pa.  IVovided  with  a  sheaf 
of  arrows.     V.  Bowit  and  Schaffit. 

SCHAFFBOUN,  Cheffroun,  Safebow,  s.  A 

Eiece  of  ornamental  head-dress  anciently  used 
y  ladies. 

'^  Item  ane  iehaffroun  with  ane  burd  of  gold  with 
txxii  perle  s«3d  to  the  queue  in  Ingland. 

«— '^  Item  ane  cheffroun  sett  with  goldsmyth  werk 
with'  xxxY  perle.*"     Inventories,  p.  27. 

'^  In  the  fipt  ane  sqferon  with  ane  chenye  of  gold 
of  blak  veluos  contenandLViii  linkis,  weandane  unce 
thre  qoarteria  &  halff  ane  unicorn  wecht.^  Ibid, 
p.  24. 

The  term  serins  properly  to  have  denoted  a  hood. 
Fr.  chaperon^  **  a  hood  or  French  hood  (for  a  wo- 
man) ;  also  aisy  hood,  bonnet,  or  leticeeap  ;'*  Cotgr. 
L»B.  caparOf  caperoy  eapiro,  from  Fr.  chaperon,  by 
fbe  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  called  capayro,  teg- 
men  capitis,  cucuUa.  Du  Cange  views  the  term  as 
eioilvaMnt  to  ftnevfor  cttpa  /  although  others  derive 
it  from  the  Lat.  term  capronae  used  by  Lucillius  iti 
his  Satires  to  denote  the  hair  which  was  before  the 
focehcad,  quasi  a  coptte^roaoe.  Non.  Marcell.  cap'.  1. 
In  Compofto  Stephani  dl  la  Fontaine,  A.  1351.  Pousr 
M^adanvs  la  DMiesse  de  Lembourc^  fiUe  de  MonA 
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\h  Doc  de  Normandie,  S.  Ckaptrims,  Tan  pendant^ 
I'autre  a  enfourmer,  toot  fourr6  de  menu  vair.  Some- 
times it  was  worn  loose  or  open,  st  other  times  dose. 

Belg.  kaproen,  a  nun's  hood ;  Teut.  kapruyn  cal- 
antica,  capitium,  mitra,  mitella,  &c. ;  Kilian. 
SCHAIFE,  ScHEiF,  s,    A  quiver  or  bundle  of  < 

arrows.]  Add; 

Whether  the  term  was  formerly  used  in  E.  in"  the 
same  seilse,  is  uncertain ;  but  the  L.B.  term  garbh, 
corresponding  with  sheaf,  is  found  in  Rymer.  Vic^ 
comes  Gloucestriae  provideat  in^  ballivam  suam  de 
isul&  Qarbis  sagktarum.  T.  5.  p.  245.  The  same  term 
occurs  in  our  laws ; — in  the  very  place  indeed  given 
•above,  according  to  Skene's  translation ;  Vna  garba 
sagittarum,  scilicet,  viginti  qnatuor  sagittas,  &c. 

Wachter  has  fallen  into  a  curious  blunder  here,  or 
perhaps  his  printer,  (vo.  Garbe),  which  Ifare  has 
adopted,  (vo.  Kerfwe),  and  which  I  would  certainly 
have  followed,  had  I  not  thought  of  examining  tbe 
reference.  He  says,  that,  according  to  Du  Cinge, 
the  phrase  occurs,  in  Statutis  Robert!  I.  Regis  Sto- 
liae.  But  Du  Cange  refers  only  to  the  Statutes  Ro- 
bert! I.  Regis  Scoiiae,  By  such  inadvertence  are 
errors  continued^ 

Wachter  subjoins  that  the  mod.  Sax.  word  schatfb 
corresponds  in  signification. 
SCH  AKLOK,  s.   Perhaps  a  picklock,  **  CalKng 

him  oommound  thief  &'9cA/xX:2(xrXr;^  Aberd.Reg. 

V.  18. 

Q.  one  who  shakes  or  loosens  locks.   Teut.  schaeck^ 
en,  however,  signifies  rapere,  to  ravish,  to  force'. 
SCHALD,  adj.     Shallow.]  Add; 

Than  Trent  and  Temys  war  sa  schanlde,  • ' 
That  a  bame  of  twelf  yhere  awlde 
Mycht  wayd  oure  thame,  and  na  spate 
That  mycht  mak  thare  kneys  wate. 

Wyntowni  VII.  5,  I69. 

This  adj.,  as  also  the  noun  schald,  a  shallow  place, 
are  still  in  CcHnmon  use  in  Clydes.,  and'are  pro- 
nounced in  tiie  same  manner. 

O.E.  "  Scholde  hot  depe.  Bassos."  Prompt  Parv. 
We  may  trace  this  form  of  the  Word  in  mod.  ShoaL' 
SCHALIM,  &c.     The  comet,  &c.]  Add; 

Fraunces  has  "SchalmusepYpe,  SaiAbUca."  Cooper 
expL  the  Lat  word  by  "  doulcimer ;"  in  Ort.  Vo- 
csh.  the  sense  is  lefV  indefinite.   Samhuea,  est  quod- 
dam  genus  sympfaonie  musicum. 
SCHALMER,  s.     I.  A  inusical  instrument. 

'^  Mary  had  also  a  Jfthabner,  whidi  was  a  sort  of 
pipe,  or  fluted  instrument,  but  not  a  bagpipe."  Chal* 
rae^^fl^  Mary,  i.  78. 
9.  The  pierson  whoite  btteiness  it  was  to  play  on 

this  instromenty  or  on  some  sort  of  pip6. 

"  Pipers,  and  schalmers,  were  sometimes  used  sy- 
nonymously,.  in  the  Treasurer's  books,  during  the 
reign  of  James  IV. — James  Ramsay,  schalmer,  had  a 
salary  of  £&»,  4s.  Scots  in  1563-4."  Reg.  Signat. 
B.  i.  ibid.  V.  ScHAtiif. 
SCHALMERLANE,  «•   Cbamberlatn  $  Aberd. 

SCH  ANGSTER,  s.  A  nnger  in  a  cathedral ; 
Of  perfaapi^  a  teacher  of  music.  ^*  Johne  Les- 
ley &  Giloert  Blayr  schanffsteris  ;^  Aberd.  Reg^ 
A«1688>V.  l«i 
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SCHANK,  Shamk^^.  4.  In  pi.  stockings,  Aberd.] 

Jdd; 

The  term,  in  this  sense,  has  been  used  in  Aber« 
deen  for  about  three  centuries.  Accordingly  "  schan* 
kit  Sc  schone"  are  mentioned'  in  Aberd.  Reg:  Cent 
16.  It  seems  to  have  been  familial'  in  Fife  during 
th^  reign  of  James.  VI. 

'M601.  The  16  of  Februar,  ane  proclamation,— - 
that  nae  wool  be  transportit  out  of  the  countrie,  and 
that  nae  clothe  come  hame  nor  hattis  nor  9chank$, 
nor  nay  thing  of  wool."  Birrel's  Diarey,  p.  SS* 
To  SHANK,  V.  n.  To  knit  stockings,  AbehL] 
.  Jdd{ 

I  have  given  Schanks,  as  signifying  sto6kings>  un- 
der ScHANK,  the  leg,  and  also  the  v.  in  the  same.ccm- 
nexion,  under  the  idea  of  Sckanks  being  a  cant  term 
borrowed  by  the  vulgar  from  the  use  of  stockings  as 
a  covering  to  the  legs,  fiut  from  the  use  of  some 
northern  terms,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  both  the 
«.  uid  the  V,  have  had  a  more  honourable  origin.  For, 
while  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  of 
the  northern  terms  denoting  the  shank  or  leg  has  had  a 
similar  application,  we  find  that  Su.G.  saenck^  and 
besafwk-ia  signify  acu  pingere,  to  embroider ;  and 
embroidered  wotk  was  denominated  saencki.  In  Tfeut. 
senckd  denotes  a  latchet,  any  thing  used  for  tying  or 
.binding ;  ligula,  adstrigmentum.  It  is  not  impro- 
htble,  therefore,  that  the  word  had  been  originally 
used  by  ladies  in  relation  to  their  ornamental  work. 
Shanker,  «.     A  knitter  of  stockings^  S 

"  Sckanks,  stockings.   Schankers,  the  women  who 
knit  them  f  GL  Sibb. 
To  ShaXk  affyV^n.  1.  To  set  oflT^toartly,  to  walk 

away  with  expe^tion,  S. 

It's  nae  sae  very  lang  sinsyne, 
That  I  gaed  Rankin  affto  shine 
At  kirk  o' Deer. 

Tarrais  Poems,  p.  57* 
8.  To  depart,  by  whatever  means,  S. 
«"-Syne  gied  a  fearfu',  dreary  croon> 
An'  afffor  aye  he  &hankei 
Wi'  Death  that  day. 

A.  Wilwn'i  Poems  179p,  )>.  202. 
To  Shank  aff,  v.  a^   To  send  off  without  cere- 
mony, S. 

^  They  think  they  should  be  lookik  after,  and  scmie 
tay  ye  should  baith  be  skanlai  aff  till  Edinburgh 
castle."    -Antiquary,  iii.  146. 
To  Shank  one^s  self  awa^  v.  a.  To  take  one^s  self 

off  quickly,  S. 

''  Na,  na,  I  am  no  a  Roman,'  sidd  Edie.  '  Then 
tkani  yonrsel  awa'  to  the  double  folk,  or  single  folk, 
that's  the  Episcopals  or  Presbyterians  yonddr."  An« 

^uary,  iL  308. 

SHANK8*VAiotE,  «.     To  fide  on  Shanks  Mart^ 

Nofff  or  Nagjfj  &c.  J  Jdd  ; 

<'  No  just  sae  far ;  I  maun  gang  there  oh  Shanks* 
naggy."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  2S. 
ToSCHAPE,ScHAiP,r.n.  l.Tocontrivcl^di; 

The  phrase,  schape  ihame,  seems  nearly  allied  to 
£.  **  lay  themselves  out,  dispose  themselves." 

'' Anent  maisterfull  men  ^at  schapis  ihame  to  oc- 
cupy maisterfullj  lordis  landis  bath  i^irituale  and 
temporale,— »that  the  personis  complonyeand^  sail 
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cum  to  the  kingis  schlrref  or  bailye/' &C.  Pari.  Jib 

ll.  A.  1457,  Acu  Ed.  Ii$i4>  b.  51. 

SCHAPE,  s.    Purchase,  bai'gam.     V.  SkxtsM 

Schape,  i.  e.  better  cheap, 
SCHARGE  {ff  hard),  s.    A  decayed  child. 

"  The  said  Isso^confessit  that  scho  hedgewin  drinkis 
lo  cure  bairneis;  amangis  the  rest  that  Daiiid  Moreis*^ 
Wyffcom  16  hir,  iahd  thryse  for  G'oddis  saik  askit  help 
to  hir  baime  thel  wes  ane  scharge. — The  bain^eis  mo^ 
ther  deponit  thai  the  ^'d  Issd^  Haldkhe  on  bbing  re* 
quirit  cam  to  Ynf  house,  aiici  daw  the  bairhQ^  said  it 
Wes  aiie  schargi  taikin  away,  tuik  on  hand  to  cure 
it, — ^gailT  the  bairn  a  drink,  eAer  the  ressait  q'off  the 
baifne  shortlie  died."  Depositions,  A.  iS^S,  Edin> 
Month.  Mag.  May  1817>  p*  l68. 

The  Same  with  SIiaroan^  q.  v. 
SCH ASSIN,  part.  pa.    Chosen :  Aberd.  Reg, 
SCHAV,  Shave,  #.,  Schavis,  pt. 

''Ane  brasin  sdh&i^  into  Uhe  blok  updn  the  hicht 
of  the  munitioun  lious. 

"  Ane  greit  brasine  scluvbe  into  afte  blok  of  tyn\^ 

mer  gamist  with  yron."  Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p.  25& 

**  Ane  g^eit  new  cran  gamist  with  idl  necessarii 

haying  thre  schavis  of  bras  with  Uiair  boltis  'i^d  yroa 

werk."     Ibid.  p.  Z55. 

Teut  ichijve,  trochlea,  recbamus ;  Belg.  schgf,  th# 
truckle  of  a  piilly ;  Oeftn.  scheibe,  id. 
SHAVELIS,  s.  jrf. 

For  teine  I  cah  hot  testifte 

Hb]^  wrbngtislie  they  wro^ht. 
When  Xhef  there  prince  so  pTteousli^ 

In  prison?^  efoong  had  brought  c 
Abusel  hir,  accuset  hir. 
With  serpent  wordis  fell) 
Of  schavdis  and  rebellis, 
Lyk  hiddeous  houndis  of  hell. 

Granges  Ballot,  Pbems  l6lh  Cent.  p.  87^ 

This  cut  scarcely  be  a  corr.  of  sehavdUng ;  as  I 

havenot  obsenred  that  the  latter  is  ever  applied  to  any 

but  Roman  priests.  Teut  schaefh-en  is  rendered,  un^ 

Jpudenter  et  inverecund^  petere;.  Kilian.  * 

Perhaps,  depredators,  from  L.B.  scaviU-'Vm,  praeda. 

1:0  SCHAW,  t.a,    ^o  shew.]  Add; 
SCHAir,  S'CUAW,  Shai^,  s.     Appearance,  show. 

''  Thay — ar  hot  neu  intrudit  men,  ahd  apostatis 
from  the  catholik  religibn,  lyk  linto  your'selns ;  and 
hes  nsLSchau  of  the  facfe  of  ane  kirk."  N.Burne,  F.  1 25,  a. 

' — '*  To  put  farr  from  us  all  show  or  appearance  of 
what  may  give  his  Ma.  the  leist  discontent,  we  have 
Resolved  folr  the  present  onlie  to  mak  remonstrances^" 
&c.    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  287; 

A.S.  sbeau^,  A  shew. 
ScHAW-FAiR,  s.    Any  thing  tfa&t  serves  rather 

for  shew,  than  as  aiisWenng' ibe{>urposeinv]ew, 

Aberd.  ;  Hn  inversion  of  tne  ^.  pnrase,  a^ir 

shew. 
ScttAWANJ)  MODE,  the  uauie  anciently  ^yen  to  the 

indicative  mood  in  our  Scottish  sennnaries. 

*'  Indicatiuo  modo,  schawandmode."  Vauk*  Eadi* 
menta,  B  6,  b. 
To  SCHAWE,  p.  a.   To  sow* 

'<  Alsua  he  taks  of  LitiU  Dunmetht  fsxt  6a  tiHI 
Tode  stripe  to  Edinglasse,  lliatisalsmekiUlandasa 
celdr  of  aiUwilli^Aaive."  Chart  Aberd.  MS.  FoL  1401 
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SCH AWING,  8.    Used  for  wapinschawing. 

— ''  At  thai  mak  thar  scharvingi^  8c  monstouris 
with  sic  harness  and  wapnis  as  thai  half."  Acts  Ja. 
V.  1540,  Ed  1814,  p.  36s. 

Here  schatving  is  conjoined  with  musters.  V.  Mon« 

6TOUR. 

SCHAWLDE,  adj.     Shallow.    V.  Schald. 
SCHEAR,  «.  A  chair.  "Anegretakkyn*trA^ar,* 

a  great  oaken  ehair^  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  ScHKp,  Shed  mth,  v.  n.     To  part  with,  to 

separate  from. 

''  O  lif  I  had  back  again  where  I  had  it  once,  ten 
thousand  worlds  should  not  gar  me  shed  7vUh  it 
again."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  l6. 

''  Whatsoever  thou  hast  done>  if  thou  hast  a  de- 
tire  after  Jesus  Christ, — and  cannot  think  of  parting 
with  his  blessed  company  for  ever ;  or,  if  thou  qnust 
shed  with  him,  yet  dost  wish  well  to  him  and  all  his, 
thou  needest  not  suspect  thyself  to  be  guilty  of  this 
unpardonable  sin."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  215. 
SCHED/  ScHSDE,  9.   The  sched  of  the  hair,  tlie 

division  of  the  hair,  &c.1  Add; 

•*— '*  Suffering  thvse  ^arkles  of  goodnesse  to  die 
out,  after  that  they  haue  shaken  out  of  their  mouth 
the  bridle  of  restraining  grace  while  it  k  cast  loose, 
lying  upon  their  maine,  they  plod  on  firom  one  sinne 
to  another,  till  shaiiie  bee  past  the  shedde  qf  their  haire, 
so  that  they  bee  passed  all  fbeling."   Z.  Boyd's  Last 

Battell,  p.  269- 
The  only  idea  I  can  form  of  this  singular  figure  is; 

that,  as  it  is  the  face  which  is  subject  to  blushing,  the 
persons,  to  whom  this  language  is  applicable^  have 
so  lost  all  sense  of  shame,  that  their  blushes  are  vi- 
sible oh  no  part  of  their  countenance;  so  that  the  very 
power  of  testifying  consciousness  of  doing  wrong  has 
as  it  were  receded  from  evefy  part  that  can  possibly 
indicate  this,  and  sought  a  hiding-place  for  itself 
amidst  the  hair  that  covers  their  heads.  The  meta- 
phor might  almost  seem  to  b^  borrowed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  inspiration,-  Jer«  3.  &,  in  which  Jerusalem 
is  charged  wtth  soch  impudence  o£ forehead,  that  she 
**  refused  to  be  ashamed." 

Besides  tike  Belg.  phrase  quoted  in  Dict.,  there  is 
an  old  Teut.  one  mentioned  by  Kilian,  scheydxel  des 
koofds,  sinciput ;  q.  '^  the  shed  of  the  head."  He  expl. 
scheydsel,  divisio,  separatio.  The  Swedes  have  a  sin<* 
gular- phrase,  meant  to  convey  the  same  ide%as  ours; 
Him  har  bUii  httjvudet  afskammen;  She  is  past  shame; ' 
literally,  "  She  has  bitlen  the  head  off  shame."  The 
leavded  Vereliua  haagtyen  anold  Isl.  prdverb,  which 
haaa  connderable  portion  of  that  kindof  zest,  whioh 
seems  to  have  been  so  grateful  to  our  honest  but  un-« 
polished  aneestoic^-  ^hmhundum  skitu  r^ox  i  brwmij 
Impudentibus  canibus  cacarunt  vulpesinfoottf  vel 
pttteo. 

SCHEIK,  s^     The  cbeek,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SCHEIP-HEWIT^  adf^  Having  the  hevt  ot  co- 
lour  of  thewool,  as  it  comes  from  theeheep^  notdyed. 

This  lowrie  littl^  an^uer  mackis 

Bot  oo  a  gray  bonnet  he  tackis.; 

A  scheqt  hefpU  dock  to  cover  bia  eleathis; 

But  lad  or  boy  to  X4eyth  he  geathis; 

l^pp  in  a  bot^t,  and  maid  him  boun; 

Sen  syne  he  cam  not  iathe  tou9. 
Legend  JSp.  SL  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p^  34S* 
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Thus  it  appears,  not  only  that  cloaks  or  man- 
tles of  undyed  wool  had  been  worn  in  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  by  men  of  the  lower 
classes,  but  that  this  term  was  then  in  use. 
SCHEILL,  in  pi.  Schelis,     V.  Sheal. 
SCHEYTSCHAKKING,  s.   A  duty  formerly 
exacted  from  farmers,  who  had  grain  to  sell,  in 
tb.e  market  of  Aberdeen.  Those  who  liought  up 
the  grain  had  claimed  as  a  perquisite  all  that  ad- 
hered to  the  sacks,  sheetSy  &c.   Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1541.     V.  Sjtatt,  v. 
SCHELLIS,  s.  pi     Apparently,  scales.     "  A 

f)airrof  scheUis  i^  Aberd.  Reg.     TeuU  schaele^ 
anx. 
SCHEIRAR^  s.    A  reaper.     V.  SHBAREa. 
SCHELL-PADDOCK,  *.    The  land-tortoise.l 

Add; 

Tliat  this  had  been  the  common  name  in  the  first 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  appears  from  Wed« 
derburn.  *'  Testudo,  a  shel^poddock,"  Vocab-  p.  15. 
SCHELLUM,  «.    A  low  worthless  fellow. 

"  The  gratitude  of  thae  dumb  brutes,  and  of  that 
puir  innocent,  brings  the  tears  into  my  auld  een, 
while  that  scheUum  Malcolm-?-but  I'm  obliged  to 
Colonel  Talbot  for  putting  my  hounds  into  such  good 
condition,  and  likewise  for  puir  Davie."  Waverley, 
iii.  346. 

Skinner  gives  skellum  in  the  same  sense.  V.  Shelm. 
SCHERAGGLE,  s,  A  disturbance;  a  squabble, 

Upp.  Clydes.    V.  Shir  rag  lie. 
To  SCHESCH,  V.  a.  To  elect,  to  choose.  Sdte* 

schUy  Aberd.  Reg.  Y.  16. 
To  SCHETE,  V.  a.     To  shirt.  J  Add  /■ 

This  o.  was  used  in  O.E.  ^*  Schetttfn  with  lockesb 
Sero.  Ohsero^'^Sehet^nge,  schettynge  or  ^erynge. 
clausura.  Schettynge  out.  Exclusio."  Prompt.  Parv. 
To  SCHEW,  V.  n.     IV)  sew,  S. 

''  Item,  ane  dowblet  of  bli|k  sating  cuttit  out  upotm 
blak  taffkte>  with  ane  small  freinye  of  gold,  and  but- 
tonis  of  scheming  gold  in  the  breist.."  -  inventories,: 
A.  154^,  p.  89*  This,  in  the  next  article,  is  called 
*'  semng  gokL" 
SCHIDE,  ScHYDE,  Syde,  a,     1.  A  small.piece< 

of  wood  ;  a  billet.}  Add  ;-    • 

CXE.  '^  Sohyde  wode.  Teda.  Assula  vel  Astula. 
Cadia."     Prompt.  Parv. 

'<  Seyde  of  wode,  QFr.]  buche,  movie  de  buches ;" 
Palsgp.  Bi  iii.  F.  6l,  b. 

SCHILL,  ScHiL,  a^.  Chill,  S.B.]  Add^ 
.  SatUlf  a>id.  94,  si.'  The  &  pronundation  bas 
more  affinity  than  the  £.  to  Su.G.  smal  subfrigidus ; 
a'wx>rd,  which,  according  to  Ibre,  is  used  only  by 
the  Swedes.  Hence  Isl.  smal-a  refrigerare.  He  savs 
that  it  properly  denotes  chillness  produeed  by  tot 
breeie,  from  swaler,  aura.  But  as  £*  chUl  has  been 
imme(Uately  formed  from  A.S.  cete^  algov,  perbaps 
Ke  ought  to  trace  Sd.G.  swal  to  igl-a  refrigerare^ 
SCHIMMER,  s.    Glare. 

^  We  descried,  by  tibe  schinmer  of  the  snow,  and 
a  ghastly  streak  of  mooor-light*— that  passed  over  the 
fields,  a  farm  steading."     R.  Oilhaize,  ii%  S76» 

^'  The  ocean  .was  all  glowing  and  golden  with  the 
Hhhnmer  of  the  setting  sun."  Ibid.  L  4^..  V«  Skiic« 
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SCHYR,  s.    1.  A  county,  like  shire  E. 

^.  A  division  of  land  less  than  a  county,  some* 

times  only  a  parish. 

''  And  likwiss  ye  pass  to  the  chymeis  <^  the  tbrid 
part  of  the  landis  of  Leddy ntosh  and  Rothmays,  and 
thair  pertinence  lyand  within  the  sch^r  of  Rane  and 
scherifdome  of  Aberdene/'  &c.  A.  1 0Q3,  Chartul. 
Aberd.  Fol.  147. 

In  a  deed  of  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen^  in  the  same 
Chartulary^  this  schi/r  is  denominated  a  parish. 

— De  duabus  partibus  terrarum  nostrarum  de 
Rothmay Sy  parochice  de  Rain  &c.     Fol.  1 56. 

In  a  charter  granted  by  David  I.,  to  the  Abbey  of 
Dunfermlin,  mention  is  made  of  schiram  de  KircaU 
duitt,  i.  e.  Kirkcaldy ;  schiram  de  Gellad,  and  schtram 
de  Gatemile,  which  probably  had  no  higher  claim  to 
the  designation.  Chart.  Dunferml.  Dalrymple's 
Coll.  p.  S83. 

The  original  word  is  A.S.  scir^  scyr,  a  share^  a  divi- 
sion, from  scir^iM,  to  shear,  to  cut,  to  divide.  It  is  only 
arbitrarily  applied  to  a  county  ;  for  it  properly  de« 
notes  an  indefinite  section.  Therefore^  aldiough  it  , 
denotes  what  is  strictly  called  a  shire,  it  also  signi- 
fies a  parish.  In  this  sense,  it  is  sometimes  conjoined 
with  the  term  pteoU,  a  presbyter  or  priest ;  preosU 
sc^€,  sacerdotis  provincia>  parochia.  In  the  same 
manner,  it  is  extended  to  a  diocese;  sometimes  singly, 
at  other  times  combined  with  the  term  bisceop.  Bis* 
ceop^scyre,  episcopelia  provincia,  diocaesis.  V.  Lye* 
To  SCHIRE,  V.  a.  To  pour  off,  &c.]  Add ; 
ScHiRiNs,  s.  pi.    Aay  liquid  substance  poured 

off,  Roxb. 
SCHIRRA,  ScHiRRATE,  s.    A  sheriff.- 

-»'<  The  party  spulyhet  or  reft  sail  plenyhe  to  the 
acAtrroye,— HUid  at  the  schirra  pas  to  the  spoulyouris 
and  the  resettouris,"  &c  Pari.  J.  IL  A.  1440,  Acta 
£d.  1814,  p.  S2. 

SCHI VERONE,  *•    A  skin  of  kidJeather. 

'^  For  ane  hundrethlamb  skinnis,  i.  d.  For  ana 
bundreth  scUveremis,  iiii.d*"  Balfour's  Practicka> 
Tit  Custumis,  p.  87. 

Fr.  chevreau,  a  kid.     Perh^>8  our  word  is  imme* 
diately  formed  from  the  a^j.  chevrin,  of  or  belonging 
.to  a  goat    V.  Chevxron. 
SCHIWERINE,  s.    A  species  of  wild  fowl 

''  Goldjrndis,  mortynis,  schiwerinis/'  Acta  Ja*  VI. 
1599,  £d.  1814,  p.  180— also  136. 

This  is  the  reading  of  our,  RecordB  instead  of 
"  Goldings,  Mortyms,  Schiddermns  ,*"  Skene. 

SCHO,  profk     She,  S.]  .Add  ; 

The  use  of  this  term,  in  speakin^f  a  female,  in- 
stead of  naming  her,  had  been  dfeemed  by  our  good 
mothers  so  disrespectful  as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb^ 
which  consists  in  a  play  on  the  word  aa  susceptible 
df  a  different  meaning. 

**  Had  you  such  a  shoe  on  every  loot,  jou  ironld 
ahocheL"— *''  A  soomfiil  return  of  a  woman  to  a  fel« 
low  that  calls  her  she  {it  should  have  been  sM^mA 
not  by  her  name."    Kelly,  p.  142. 

The  point  of  thia  reply  oonsists  in  stho,  and  the 
£.  word  #Aoi;,  being  pronounced  in  8.  exactly  with 
the  same  sound,  S. 
ScHo,  a^*    Used  aa  equivaleot  to  'R.Jimak^  S. 

"^  ^  '  thou  thanof  the  jeAo  Paq»  Jiaaanai 
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quha  buir  ane  chyld  being  in  proeessione,  of  the 
quhilk  Platlna,  quha  vrait  the  Paipis  lyuis,  ^nakia 
mentione  ?"     Nicol  Bume,  F/96,  a. 
To  ScHOG,  V.  n^     To  move  backwards  and  for« 

wards,  S.]  Add; — ^*  to  go  uneasily,^  Lancaah» 

"  Let  the  world  fr.  warld]  shegg/'*  S.  Prov.  ;— 
''  spoken  by  them  who  -have  a  mind  as  they  have 
resolv'd,  be  the  issue  what  it  will."    Kelly,  p.  £40» 
•  "  Shake  from  side  to  side ;"  N. 

The  word  is  also  O.E»    ''  Schoggyn.    Shakyn  of 
Waueryn.   Vacillo."   "  Schaggynge  or  sehoggyngt  oi 
wauerynge. ,  Vacillatio."     Prompt  Parv. 
ScHOGLiE,  Shoogly,  cdj.    Unstable,  apt  to  be 

overset,  S. 

''  As  for  the  steam-boats,  they're  #Aoo|g/^  things,  and 
I  hae  nae  broo  o'  them.**    BUckw.  Mag.  Sept  1822i 

p.  S07. 

To  SCHOIR,  r»  n.    L  To  threaten.]  Add; 

2.  To  scold)  Roxb. 

SC H0IRLIN6,  s.    The  akin  of  a  shorn  aheep. 

''  For  threscoir  wollit  skinnis,  QL  e.  with  the  wooll 
on  them,]  ii.d^  For  ane  bundle  of  skinnis  or  #cAo»r« 
Ungis,  via.  xxiv.  i.  d/'    Bal£  Pr«ct«  Custumes,  p.  87« 

Shorling  iias  the  same  signification  in  tli^  O.Ei 
laws.  V»  Cowel  in  vo*  The  term  occurs  Stat.  £dw« 
IV.,  c.  4.  '<  Shm-Ung  &  morling."  Raatall,  va 
n^olUs,  Fol.  571,  a. 

SCHOLAGE,  s.  The  master's  feea  for  teacli^ 
inff  in  a  schooly  Aberd.  Reg. ;  O.Fr»  esckolage^ 
school-hire. 

SCHONE,  o?.     Shoes,  ?.  ehune.]  Add; 

To  Cast  atad  Schone  c^ier  an  in(Uvidual,  or  af* 
ter  a  company,  an  ancient  superstitious  mode  of 
expressing  a  wish  tot  the  prosperity  of  the  per» 
son,  or  party,  leaving  a  house^  S. 

SCHORE)  s. 

''Bishop  Finlay  had  been  nls«d«iito  the  d^iity 
■  less  for  his  love  and.pietj  thaia  for  other  qoalitiesi 
which  were  thought  in  that  age  to  be  of  an  aeoonnl 
as  good  in  the  management  of  the  Highland  acAorsf^" 
Spaewife>  u  54. 

''As  for  Edmonstone,~^he  baa  not  die  roth  of  Sl 
Highland  adbra."    Ibid.  p.  144» 

Gael.  SCOT  signifies  a  chaiBpion.  But  this  may  be 
allied  to  S.  schor,  roughj  ruggtd* 

I  am  informed  that  in  Ayrs.  liie  iihxaae,  ?a  Hw 
land  shore,  signifies  a  dark  outlook,^  i.  e.  a  glocmyi 
or  forbidden  prospect  j  apparently  in  allusion  to  a 
'  mariner,  who  is  cviven  towards  the  land,  and  sees 
nothing  before  him  but  the  bleak  and  roeky  coaitof 
the  Highlands. 
To  ScHOBT,  v^Ot    S.  To  produce' an  imaginary 

abbreviation  of  time,  8ie.j  Add^ 
Shakespear  uses  this  metaph.  though  in  an  £.  formi 

Say,  what  oMc^geMfal  have  you^for  this  evening? 

Whatmasque?  what  music?  how  shall  we beguite 

The  laayttme,  if  not  with  seme  deiiglil? 

MUsifmmer  NiMs  Dream, 

ScBORTsuM^  o^'.  9.  Canabg  dieemihieea.]  .^lU; 
This  terra  is  understood  aa  mduding  the  idea  df 
the  reverse  of  what  is  d^oled  by  the  Fr.  word  cim 
nuL  It  isanafagous  toeur  axpiessive  natfcma)  phrasei 
to  haud  ane  mi  e'  kmgsr. 
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SCHOT,  pari,  pa.  Allowed  to  expire,  or  elapse. 
-^''  We  did  examinate  the  Lard  of  Cesfurde  our 
Wardane  of  our  middill  merchis ;  and  be  his  report 
tindirstude  the  occasioun  of  the  delay  of  justice^  gif 
x>ny  hea  occurrit  this  tyme  bypast,  stude  not  in  his 
defalt,  being  alwayis  reddle  to  haif  observit  dayis  of 
Trew^  and  to  half  maid  and  ressavit  redres  of  all 
attemptattis  according  to  the  law  of  merchis^  and 
yit  were  the  dayis  of  Trew  sckot  on  the  partie  of 
Ingland."  Instruct  to  Sir  A.  Ker  of  Hirsell,  Keith's 
Hist.  App.  p.  170,  171- 

Su.G  Aiut-a  upp,  diflerre^  quasi  diceres  ultra  diem 
tondictum  procrastinare;  Ihre^vo.  Skiuta,  trudere^  s.  3. 
SCHOUFER,  s.  A  cbaffem,  a  dish  for  keeping 
water  warm. 

''  Item,  twtf  doubill  planttis  maid  to  refraine  heit 
watter  in  maner  of  schoufer.   Item,  four  schoujerit/^ 
Inventories,  A.  I54i2,  p.  72, 
Fr.  eschauff^r,  to  warm. 
To  SCHOUT,  V,  a.    To  shoot ;   to  stnke  with 
$say  missile  weapon,  as  with  an  arrow. 
The  archils,  that  thai  met  fleand,— - 
I  trow  thai  sail  nocht  schout  greHj 
The  Scdttis  men  with  schote  that  day. 

The  Bruce,  ix.  29I.  £d.  1820. 
To  ScHOUT,  V,  n.  To  dart  forward,  to  rush  for* 
ward,  to  come  on  with  impetuoaty  and  unex- 
pectedly; synon.  with  Lans^  LancCj^v. 
Bot  me  think  it  spedfull  that  we 
Abid,  quhill  his  men  scalit  be 
Throw  the  country,  to  tak  thair  pray : 
Than  fersly  schout  on  thaim  we  may. 

The  Bruce,  x.  1032.  Ed.  182a 
Swa  sudanly  on  thaim  schot  thai> 
That  thai  war  sua  abaysyt  all. 
That  thai  leyt  all  thair  .wapnys  fall. 

IIM,  X.  410.      V.  ScBUTX,  V. 
SCHOW,  s.     Push,  shove. 

As  he  gat  ben  throw. 
He  gat  mony  greit  schote  j 
Bot  he  was  stalwart  1  trow— 

Rauf  Coihf^ar,  C.  iiij.  a. 
SCHREFTIS-EVlK,  s,  Shrove-Tuesday;  the 
same  with  Fastrinffis-Ewyn;  being  the  season 
allotted  for  very  particular  confession  or  shriv* 
ing^  before  the  commencement  of  Lent. 
-"-At  schreflis  evin  sum  wes  so  battaloussj 
-  That  he  wald  win  to  his  maister  in  feild 
Fourty  florans  with  bill  and  spuris  beild. 

Colkellni  Sow,  v.  879. 
This  refers  to  the  cock-fighting  usual  on  thitf 
evening.    V.  Fastrinois^jswyn. 
13CHRYN,  ScHBYME,  s.    A  small  casket  or  ca- 
binet. 

"  That  William  Halkerstoune*— has  done  "trrang 
in  withhaldin  fra  Johne  of  the  Knollis— a  met  al» 

£ery^  a  weschale  algiery,  4  schryn,  a  wayr  almery^" 
c.  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1489,  P*  I^I* 
This  is  mentioned  in  the  same  connexion  with  a 
rndgr  ahkery  by  Sir  James  Balfour.  Also  in  Aberd. 
Ri^.  ''  Twa  baik  breddis,  ane  allmery,  ane  vaif 
itaw,  ane  schryne^  A.  1 588,  V.  16.  V.  Scrine. 
To  SCHUILT;  v.  a.  To  avoids  to  escape}  used 

as  ^non.  with  uchew. 
Vol.  II.  g45 
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''  The  kingis  ma***  remaining  in  merche  at  Lin* 
lithg9w,  the  nobilletie  and  estaitis  wer  wreyttin  for 
to  ane  conuentioun  the  xx  day  of  Apryle  befoir  the 
parliament.  Quhilk  wes  continowit  to  ye  xxiiij  day 
of  Maij  therefor,  for  eschewing  and  schuUting  this 
conuentioun.  The  kingis  ma***  ten  or  xij  dayis  befoir 
tuik  lorney  out  of  EdV  &c.  Belhaven  MS,  Mem. 
Ja.  VI.  fo.  52. 

Whether  this  be  for  schuie,  to  put  ofi;  to  delay^ 
with  the  insertion  of  /,  as  frequently  occurs  in  our 
old  writings ;  or  allied  to  skulk,  qt  Su.G.  skyl^, 
Dan.  skiul-e,  occultare;  Teut  fcAtiy^en,  latitare ;  or 
to  Fr.  s'escoul-er,  to  slide  away ;  or  the  same  with  Skili, 
to  skip,  used  actively ;  is  quite  uncertain. 
SCHULE,  Shuil,  Shool,^.  Ashovel,  S.]  Add; 

School  is  used  for  shovel  in  various  dialects^  £• 
To  ScuuLE,  Shule,  V*  a.     1.  To  perform  any 
piece  of  work  with  a  shovel ;   as,  **  to  schme 
the  roads,^  to  remove  the  mire  by  means  of  a 
shovel^  S. 
S.  To  cause  a  flat  body  to  move  along  the  ground 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  a  shovel  is  moved 
when  a  person  works  with  it ;  as,  *^  to  sckule 
the  feet  alang  the  grun\^  to  pudh  them  for* 
ward  without  lifting  them  off  the  earth,  S. 
ScHULE-THE-BiioD,«.  The  game  ofshovel-board,  S. 
**  Cachepole,  or  tennis^  was  mudi  enjoyed  by  the 
young  prince ;   schuie  the  board,  or  shovel-board ; 
billiards;  and  call  the  guse,"  Chalmers's  Mary^i.  2  55. 
SCHURLIN6,  ScHOELiNo,  s.    The  skin  of  a 
sheep  that  has  been  lately  shorn.^  Add/ 
'^  His  maiestie  and  estaitis^ — vnderstanding  how 
necessar  and  proffitable  the  schurling  skynnis  ar  for 
lyning  cuschenis,  making  of  pokis^  lyning  powchis, 
gluiffis,  and  clething  of  the  puir ; — thairfoir  it  is  sta* 
tut— «>that  na  merchand  &c.  transport  ony  of  the  saidis 
schurling  skynnis/'  &c  Acts  Ja.  Vf,  1 598,  IV.  p.  SO. 
To  SCHUTE,  Shoot,  v.  a.  1.  To  put  off.]  /n- 
serif  as  sense 

5.  To  avoid,  to  escape. 

'*  I  am  confident,  the  safest  way  to  shoot  the  shower 
is,  to  hold  out  of  God's  gate,  and  to  keep  within  his 
doors,  until  the  violence  of  the  storm  begin  to  ebb> 
which  is  not  yet  full  tide."    Walker's  Peden,  p.  57. 

6.  To  Schuie  f  or  Shooiy  ower^  or  oV,  v,  a.  To 
entertain  in  a  slight  and  indifferent  way,  to  be 
at  no  expense  or  trouble  in  preparation  for^ 
S.     To  shooi  by^  synon. 

''  The  deil's  kind  to  them  wi'  his  gowd  and  hia 
gear,  and  his  dainties ;  but  he  shooU  auld  decent 
folk  ower  wi'  a  pickle  ait-meal,  and  a  wh0en  cauld 
kail-blades."  Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  26. 
6.  To  Schuie  o^er^  v,  a.  To  spend  or  pass  with 
difficulty  ;  applied  to  time,  S. 

O  whare'll  our  gndeman  lie. 
Till  he  schute  o'er  the  simmer? 
Cromek's  Bemams  of  Bums,  p.  2Q5* 

To  SCHUTE,  V.  n.  Used  imoersonally  to  de- 
note the  inequality  of  vernal  weather,  when 
a  rough  blast  is  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
bright  gleam  of  the  sun.  It  is  commonly  satd; 
*^  It^s  gude  March  weather,  sdiuli/fC  (sh^Hn\ 
Aberd.)  and  shiiiin',''  S. 
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The  phraseology  would  seem  to  suggest  an  anti* 
thesis ;  as  if  sckutin'  referred  to  the  blast  preceding 
the  gleam.  But  as  I  have  no  proof  of  the  use  of  any 
of  the  Gothic  synonymes  in  this  sense^  I  suspect 
that  it  merely  denotes  the  breaking  forth  of  the  sun. 
ScHUTE,  s.     A  push,  S. 

SCHUTE-STOCK,  g.  The  instrument  in  ma- 
sonry and  joinery  called  in  E.  a  bevil^  Aberd.; 
pron.  sheet-^tock,  _ 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  schuU^en  propellere ;  or 
Su.G.^ihW-apr»minere^  because  one  leg  of  the  square 
thus  denominated  is  crooked^  or  as  it  were  shot  out 
from  the  rest. 

SCHWYNE,  s.  pi.  Shoes;  a  strangely  disguised 
form  of  scheme ;   but  perhaps  as  meant  to  ex- 
press the  Aberd.  pron.  sheen, 
**  Tua  pair  of  sckwyne,  &  ane  pair  of  new  brekis." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1545,  V.  19. 
SCiSSIONE,  s.     Schism. 

"  Alsua  at  ferme  &  faste  obedience  be  kepit  til 
our  haly  fadir  the  pape  Eugene — And  at  rigorouss 
processis  be  maid  agaynis  the  fauoraris  of  'scissiane, 
&  the  agaynstandaris  of  the  said  obedience."  Pari. 
Ja.  II.  A.  1449>  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  33. 

Lat.  scissioj  a  cutting. 
SCIVER,  Skivee,  s.     A  skewer,  S. 

''  If  your  lire  be  very  brisk,  butter  a  sheet  of 
white  paper,  and,  with  small  wooden  scivers,  pin  it 
to  your  beef."     Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  37. 
SCLAFF,  adj.    To  play  sdaffon  ihe  grundy  to 
fall  down  flat,  Fife. 

It  seems,  to  allude  to  the  flat  sound  made  by  means 
of  the  fall.    V.  the  v.  to  Sclapf.' 
SCLAFF,  s.  A  blow  with  the  open  hand,  Fife; 

nearly  synon.  with  Sclqffert^  q.  v. 
To  SCLAFF,  ScLAFFEB,  v.  n.  1.  To  lift  the 
feet  in  a  oliftnsy  way,  as  by  rubbing  on  the 
ground,  or  setting  them  down  as  if  one^s 
shoes  were  loose  on  one^s  feet,  Fife,  Loth., 
to  shuffle  along,  £.  Selatch  may  be  viewed  as 
synon. 
2.  iTsed  to  express  the  sound  made  in  setting 

down  the  feet  in  this  manner,  ibid. 
'    ^^^gf  ^lof,  careless,  negligent ;  as  a  «.,  an  old  slip- 
per ;  sloff'cn,  to  draggle  with  slippers ;  Germ,  schlqf 
torpor,  schlaf-en  torpere ;  laxari.     Wathtcr  derives 
it  from  schktpp  laxus,  remissus;  or  schleiff^enfto  drag, 
to  trail ;  per  humum  trahere.     He  also  views  A.S. 
skhe'Scoh,  a  slipper,  as  a  cognate  term ;  Germ,  scklac'- 
ferig,  ignavus,  remissus. 
ScLAFFs,  ScLAFFEBS,  s.  pi.     A  pair  of  woro-out 

shoes,  sometimes  used  as  slippers,  Fife. 
SCLAFFER,  s.     A  thin  shce  of  any  thing, 

Clydes. 
SCLAITE,  Sklait,  *.     Slate.]  Add; 

The  word  has  had  Uiis  form  in  O.E.  ^'  Sclate  or 
flat  stone.   Latericia,  Ymbrex.'*  Prompt.  Parv.  The 
synon.  phrase  employed  by  FraunceS,  seems  to  couf 
firm  the  etymon  given  in  Dict. 
To  ScLAiTE,  V.  a.     To  cover  with  slate,  S. 

The  same  orthography,  however,  occurs  in  OvE. 
"  AH  the  foreparte  of  Grenewiche  is  couered  with 
blewe  sclate. — 1  sclale  a  house  with  stone  sclaies." 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  352,  b* 
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ScLATE-BAKD,  s.    *^  A  Stratum  of  slate  amongst 

bands  of  rock  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
ScLATEB,  s.  A  slater,  one  who  covers  roofs  with 

slates,  S. 

"  A  bony  improvement  or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors 
and  sclalers  leavin,  whar  I  mind  Jeuks  an  Yerls,'* 
Marriage,  ii.  124.     . 
ScLATE-STAXE,  Sklate-stan??,  s.     A  Small  bit 

of  slate,  or  stone  resembling  slate,  S. 

*'  Ye  biggit  houses,  and  ye  plantit  vineyards,  an* 
threw  away  money  as  ye  had  been  sawing  sklale* 
stanes.*'     Black w.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  313. 

*  It  is  a  vulgar  superstition,  that  the  money  given 
by  the  devil,  or  any  of  his  emissaries,  as  a  reward 
for  service,  or  as  arles  on  entering  into  it,  although 
when  received  it  had  every  appearance  of  good  coin, 
would  against  next  day  appear  merely  as  a  piece  pf 
slate.  To  this  superstition  there  is  a  reference  in 
the  following  passage. 

*^  She  laid  on  the  table  a  small  piece  of  antique 
coin. — Said  his  gentle  sister,  '  Gie  the  ladie  back 
her  bonie  die,  and  be  blithe  to  be  rid  on't — it  will 
be  a  sclate-stane  the  mom,  if  not  something  worse."' 
The  Pirate,  i.  136-7. 
SCLATER,  *J   InseHy    as   definition  ; — The 

Wood-louse,  Oniscus  asellus,  Linn.,  S.]  Add; 

Supposed  to  derive  this  name  from  being  common- 
ly  found  under  the  slates,  S.  sclates,  of  old  houses. 
Sclateb^s  eggs,  "  Little  white  eggs  like  beads, 

found  amongst  red  land;^  Gall.  Encycl. 
To  SCLANDER,  Sklakdeb,  v.  a.     To  slan^ 

der^S.B.]  Add; 

**  I  sclaunaer  one,  I  hurt  his  good  name  with  my 
yuell  raporte."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  352,  b.    ' 

Menage,  Du  Cange,  and  Roquefort  trace  Fr.  es» 
clandre  to  Lat.  scandal-urn.  .  The  Fathers  de  Tre- 
voiix  prefer^  Lat  ctades.  But  it  s^ms  most  proba- 
ble that  it  has  been  an  old  Prankish  term;  as  so  near- 
ly corresponding  with  Isl.  klaundur,  injuria,  dam- 
num, Olav.  Lex.  Run. ;  klandr^a,  damno  afficere ; 
Haldprson.  G.  Andr.  defines  klandr,  Clandestinum 
quid :  Factio  clandestina  ac  periculosa.  The  servile 
letters hasbeenpreflxed^as  in  innumerable  instances. 

To  SCL  ASP,  V.  a.  To  clasp,  Ettr.  For.,  Tevlot. 

ScLASP,  s.     A  clasp,  or  the  act  of  clasping,  ibid. 
On  the  Border,  the  sibilation  is  frequently  pre« 

fixed  ;  as  in  spoackr  for  poach,  &c. 

To  SCLATCH,  V,  a.  To  huddle  up,  &c.]  Add; 

2.  To  bedaub,  Ettr.  For. ;  Spbirgey  synon. 

To  SCLAURIE,  v.  a.   1.  To  bedaub,  to  splash 
with  mud,  Fife. 

S.  It  denotes  the  soiling  of  one'^s  clothes Jn  what- 
ever way,  ibid. 

8/ To  calumniate,  to  vilify  one^s  oharacter,  ibid. 

4.  To  scold ;  aa  *^  to  sclaurie  one  like  a  randy 
beggar,"  ibid. 
It  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same  wit& 

Slairy,  and  also  with  Slerg,  v.  ;  the  principal  dif- 
ference arising  from  the  insertion  of  the  ambulatory 

letter  K. 

To  Sclaurie,  t'.  n.   To  pour  fprth  abusive  huu 
guage>  to  call  name^  Fife. 
-*Poor  sklintin  Geordie, 
Wha  sclauried  «a!  grain^dji 
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l?ell  clout  on  his  doup^ 

A'  mittled  an'  brain'd.  MS.  Poem. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Slairy,  to  bedaub^  used 
in  a  metaph.  sense. 

SCLEITIN-FITTIT,  adj.  Having  plain  soles, 
splay-footed,  Caithn. ;  probably  the  same  ori- 
ginally with  SCLUT£,  V. 

SCLENDERS,  Sclentebs,  s.pl  1.  The  loose 
thin  stones  which  lie  on  the  face  of  a  scar.  La- 
narks.     ScliiherSy  S.  A. ;  also  scienter  a. 
St.  Used  to  denote  the  faces  of  hills  covered  with 

small  stones,  Tweedd.    Hence, 
ScLENDKRiE,  o^,  A  term  applied  to  a  place  co- 
vered with  sdenders  ;  as,  a  aclenderie  place^  a 
sclenderie  brae^  Tweedd. 
'*  The  sun's  reflection  from  the  scarry  braes,  or 
scleniers,  as  they  are  called,  gives  a  warmth  to  the 
tSUage,  which  the  season  alone  would  not  produce." 
Armstrong's  Parish  of  Mannor,  Notes  to  Pennecuik, 

p.  209. 

fn  the  northern  dialects,  if  we  except  the  Germ., 
tkl  or  schl  scarcely  ever  occur ;   whereas  s  is  often 
prefixed  in  an  arbitrary  ^ay.     Hence  1  have  been 
inclined  to  think  that  Sclenders,  or  Sclenters,  might 
be  allied  to  Su.G.  klinl  scopulus ;  especially  as  klini 
alternates  with  kietl,  which  might  seem  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  provincial  synonyme  Scliihers,  id. 
To  SCLENT,  Sklent,  Sklint,  v.n.    L  To 
slope,  to  decline,  S.I  Add  ; 
High  on  the  sklenitn  skew,  or  thatched  eave. 
The  sparrow,  nibbling  ravager  o'  garden  pride^ 
Seeks  out  a  dwelling-place.— > 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  43* 

Insert,  as  sense 
8*  To  look  obliquely,  to  look  askance,  Ayrs. 
I  ne'er  my  neighbour's  fauts  am  scannin'; 
An'  peither  let  ae  ee  nor  ither 
>Sklent,  wi'  unkindness,  on  a  brither* 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  66. 
4.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  iounoral  coluduct  in 

general.]  Add,  as  sense 
5v  To  speak  aside  from  the  truth,  to  fib,  S. A.^ 
Fife. 

''  That  doctor  was  the  gabbiest  body  ever  I  met 
wi';  he  spake  for  them  a',  and  I  whiles  feared  that 
he  sclent^  a  wee."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  49>  50w 
■         Poor  skliniin'  Geordie^ 
Wha  sclauri^  an'  grain'd, 
Fell  clowt  on  his  dowp, 
A'  mittled  an'  brain'd.       MS.  Poenu 
6.  To  err  doctrinaUy,  to  go  aside  from  the  truth. 
**  In  this  poynt  ve  in  special  ministeris  of  Scot- 
land sayis  that  our  maister  Caluin  hes  skUntit,  quha 
grantis  it  |[Ordour^  to  be  ane  treu  sacrament."  Nicol 
Bume,  F.  153,  a. 

To  Sclent,  Skbekt,  Sklint,  tk  a.  1.'  To  give 
a  slandng  direction,  S. 

^-^ynthia  pale  owre  hill  an'  glen 
Sklmts  her  ^ale  rays. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  118v 
II.  To  dart  askance,  in  relation  to  the  eyes,  Sv 
To  hear  the  l6ve-lorn  swain  complain. 
Lone,  on  *^The  Braes  pf  Balandine," 
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It  e'ien  might  melt  the  dortiest  she 
That  ever  Minted  scomfu'  e*e. 

TannahiWs  Poems,  p.  93. 

3.  To  pass  obliquely,  Galloway. 

Fu'  fast  the  side  o'  Screel  I  sklented — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  179* 

4.  To  cut  so  as  to  produce  a  slanting  side ;   as, 
"  To  sJclefit  a  stane,  a  buird,^  &c.,  Clydes. 
Add  to  etymon;^— CB.i/sglent,  a  slide,  ysglent-iaw, 

to  slide.     It  is  strange  that  Dr.  Johns,  could  find 
no  other  origin  forjjfie  £.  synonyme,  slant,  than  that 
of  Skinner,— Belg.  slanghe,  a  serpent. 
Sclent,  Sklent,  s.    1.  Obliquity.]  Add; 
3.  A  glance.  South  of  S. 

'*  I  gae  a  sklent  wi'  my  ee  to  Daniel  Roy  Mac- 
pherson,  an'  he  was — fa'n  into  a  kink  o'  laughing." 
Brownie  of  Qodsbeck,  ii.  24. 

To  SCLICE,  V.  a.     To  slice.    V.  Sklice. 
To  SCLIDDER,  Sclithee,  v.  n.     To  slide  to 

the  right  or  left,  when  one  intendsgoing  straight 

forward ;  particularly  applicable  to  walking  on 

ice,  Teviotdale. 

A-.S.  slider-ian,  dilabi,  Teut.  sUdder^en,  prolabi ; 
more  nearly  resembling  Germ.  sckHtter^n,  in  lubrico 
decurrere. 

ScLiTHEEiE,  a^.     Slippery,  ibid. 
SCLIFFANS,*.p/.  «  Useless  thin  shoes;^  Gall. 
»Enc.     Sclents  synon. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Germ.  schUpf-en  to  glide.   The 
term  indeed  seems  to  have  a  common  origin  with 
E.  slipper.     V.  Sclaff,  v.  • 
SCLIMPET,  ^s.  A  smaU  thin  piece  of  any  thing, 

as  of  a  rock,  Ayrs. 

This  seems  equivalent  to  lamina. 

Perhaps  q.  slim  part ;  as  pet  is  used  for  part  an 
Forpet,  i.  e.  the  fourth  part.  Germ.  schUmm,  naugh- 
ty, scurvy. 

SCLINDER,  ScLENDiR,  adj.     Slender. 

*'  Breveli^  considering  .the  first  part  of  thair  titill 
to  this  thair  supreme  auctoritie,  I  fand  it  nocht  only 
scUnder  and  Ijcht,  hot  planelie  inglorius,  and  a  thing 
to  deprive  thaim  of  all  auctoritie  without  delay,  gif 
thai  had  hald  ony  afore."  N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir 
Thre  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  219. 

Sckndir  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  8. 

SCLITHERS,  s.  pi.    Dele  the  definition,  and 
Substitute — Loose  stones  lying  in  great  quan- 
tities on  the  side  of  a  rock  or  hill.  Loth. 
This  may  be  derived  from  the  v.  ScUther,  to  slide; 
becanse  these  stones,  being  loose,  slide  downwards, 
the  term  being  always  applied  to  stones  lying  on  a 
dedivity^    V.  the  etymon  of  ScUdder,  v. 

To  SCLITHER,  v.  n.  To  slide.  V.  Scliddkr* 

To  SCLOY,  V.  n.    To  slide.    V.  Skloy. 

SCLOlTS,  s.  pi  "  Useless  thin  shoes  ^  Gall. 
Enc.  (Sdiffans  synon.)  This  seems  nearly  al- 
lied to  Sktute,  s. 

SCLUCHTEN  (gutt.),  s.  A  flat-lying  ridge; 
sometimes  CUuckten,  Ayrs.,  Renfrews. ;  pro- 
bably from  Cleuch,  with  s  prefixed. 

To  SCLUTE,  V.  n.  To  walk  with  the  toes 
much  turned  out,  Roxb. 


SCO 

This  is  merelf  a  more  limited  tense  joi  the  v.  bb 

given  in  the  form  of  Sklutb. 

SCLUTT,  *.     The  name  given  to  a  species  of 
till  or  schistus,  Lanarks. 
"  Scluit,  soft  and  coarse  till."  lire's  Hist  Ruther- 

g\en,  p.  293. 

To  SCOB,  V,  n.  To  sew  clumsily.]  Add ; 

Scofvb,  id.  Ettr.  For.    Qu.  to  resemble  a  thatclier 

in  placing  bis  scobs  at  a  distance  from  each  other  ? 

ScoBERi£,  ScoBRiE,  s.  The  act  of  sewing  coarse- 
ly and  carelessly,  or  with  loi|g  stitches,  Loth. 

SCOB,  *.   An  instrument  for  sccoping,  Clydes. 

SCOF,  s.    1.  A  splint.]  Add; 

S.  A  limber  rod  (of  hazel)  used  for  fixing  the 
thatch  on  houses,  Clydes.,  Ayrs. 

SCOWB  AND  SCRAW.   V.  SCRAW. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  Scomh,  Gall.  /'  Scorvbs, 
bended  sticks  for  holding  thatch  down  on  houses." 
Mactilggart.  He  seems^  however,  to  view  scowbed, 
part.  pa.  as  properly  signifying  bended* 

The  origin  of  the  term  must  be  Gael.  9cM,  also 
sgolb,  "  a  spray  or  wattle  used  in  thatching  with 
straw." 

It  is  also  expl.  '^  a  splinter ;"  Shaw.  Ir.  scolbf  *'  a 
splinter,  either  of  wood  or  of  bone ;  a  spray  or  wat* 
tie  used  in  thatching;"  O'Brien.  He  refers  to  C.B. 
yshaip,  (this  Owen  writes  y*golp),  "  a  sharp-pointed 
spar,  a  wooden  pin."  Hence  ifsgolp^iaw,  "  to  fasten 
with  a  wooden  pin,"  S.  to  seob.  O'Brien  also  men- 
tions Gr.  #»0A«^,  palus  praeacutus;  sudes;  veru ; 
Hederic. 

To  ScoB,  V.  a.   1.  To  Scob  a  Skepp.]  Add; 
2.'  To  gag,  by  keeping  the  mouth  open  by  means 
of  cross  pieces  of  wood. 

— '^  30  SeptF  1652.  Two  Englishmen  were  pu« 
nished  at  Edin'  for  drinking  the  king's  health.  One 
of  them  had  his  mouth  #co6i7,  and  his  tongue  being 
drawn  out  the^fuU  length,  was  bund  to^dder  be* 
tuix  twa  stickes  hard  togidder  with  ane  skeinyie 
threid,  the  space  of  half  ane  hour  or  thereby."  Ni» 
col's  Diary  MS. 
To  SCODGE,  V.  n.   «  To  pilfer;^  Gall,  Enc. 

Scodging  is  expl.  "  looking  sly,"  ibid. 
ScoDGiE,  s,    *^  A  suspicious  person  C*  ibici*  i*  e. 
one  who  is  suspected  of  a  demgn  to  pilfer, 
Isl.  skoi,  latibulum;  or  skod-a,  aspicere;  whence 
skodan,  inspectio. 

SCOG,  9.  That  part  of  fishing  tackle  to  which 
the  book  ia  fastened^  ShetL  ;  sycon.  Link,  or 
Link,  Clydes, 

This  being  made  of  hair,  the  term  seems  to  be 
the  same  wil^  Su.ljr.  skaegg,  A.S.  seeacga,  pilu8>  co- 
ma; Lappon.  skoMigia,  tkautja,  the  beard,  which  haa 
probably  been  the  primary  sense,  from  Su.G.  fhfgg^ 
a  to  shade,  to  cover,  as  with  leaves ;  as  the  face  is 
thus  shaded  or  covered  by  the'  beard. 
To  SCOG,  V.  a.  To  shelter,  to  secrete, 
ScoGGiT,  part.  pa.     Sheltered,  Ayrs. 

''  I'll  be  scoggU  wi'  my  ain  hamely  manner."   Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  21.    V.  Skuo. 
ScoGGY,  ScouY,  adj.  ^<  Shady,  full  of  shades;^^ 

61.  Sibb.     V.  Skuggv. 
SCOGIEy  #.    A  kitchen  drudge,  S. 
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ScoGiB-LASs,  s.  A.female  servant  who  performs 

the  dirtiest  work,  S. 

The  ScogteAnaa  does  rin  wi'  haste. 
And  bring  the  kale. 
The  Har'st  Rtg,  st.  91.   V.  Skooge,  SsonoiE,  *. 
SCO Y,  J.  "Any  thing  badly  made  ^  Gall.  Encvcl. 
ScoYLOcH,  s,     "  An  animal  which  plaits  its  legs 

— in  walking  ;^  ibid. 

C.B.  jfsgo  signifies  "  a  going  or  starting  sside/*  jfsgoi, 
^*  to  turn  or  start  aside,  to  go  aslaunt ;"  Owen.  Saw 
has  undoubtedly  a  common  origin  with  £.  askew.  V, 
Skaivie.  Scoyloch,  however,  more  closely  resembles 
Su.G.  skaelg,  obliquus,  transversus.  Munde  skaelgt 
a  distorted  mouth,  S.,  one  that  is  showed,  Ihre  d^ 
rives  this  word  from  ska,  an  ancient  Goth,  particle 
denoting  separation,  and  Ug  like. 
SCOYLL,  ScuYLt,  s.  A  school,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SCOLD,  Scald,  €.   The  act  of  scolding ;  A  ter» 

rible  scald,  a  severe  drubbing  with  the  tongue^ 

S. ;  most  commonly  in  vulgar  language  scald. 

As  there  is  no  term  in  E.  that  precisely  conveys 
this  idea.  Dr.  Johns,  has  mistaken:  the  origin  of  the 
V.  It  is  not,  as  he  says,  Belg.  scholden,  but  schelden, 
id.  This  is  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  skadlro  convidari, 
whence  skaeUsord,  Germ,  scheltwort,  convicium,  q.  a 
scotd^word.  The  root  is  undoubtedly  the  v.,  which 
signifies  to  emit  a  sharp  sound;  Alem.  sceU^a  sonare; 
irscal  insonuit,  also  increpuit ;  Gl.  Lips.  In  Isl.  the 
devil  is  called  Skolli,  primarily  signifying  irrisor. 

To  SCOLD,  ScoLL,  V.  n.    To  drink  healths,  to 

drink  as  a  toast. 

"  Healthing  and  scolding  is  the  occasioun  of  much 
drunkenness."  Acts  Cha.  II,  Ed.  1814,  L  S6B.  V, 
Health,  v.  n. 

— "  Men  of  strength  to  mingle  strong  drinke,  and  to 
scoll  as  wee  say :  How  call  yee  su<£  scolls  ?  Scols 
of  health. .  What  folic  is  this,  that  a  man  shpuld  losae 
his  health  by  drinking  the  scolls  of  health  ?  Z.  Boyd, 
Balme  of  Gilead,  p.  81.  V.  Skul,  Skull,  Skol,  s. 
Scolder*,  s.    A  drinker  of  healths. 

''  Ordains  the  said  act  to  be  extended  and  exe- 
cuted against  scolders,  filthy  speakers,  and  makers  ot 
aingers  of  bawdie  songs."    Acts  Cha.  II.  ul.  sup. 

SCOLE,  s.    A  school ;  pi.  scoleis. 

—-''And  to  support  the  narishing  &  vpbringing 
of  hir  heines  cousingis  and  cousingnessis ;— ^and  in 
balding  of  thame  at  the  scoleis  during  thair  minori- 
tie,"  &c.    Acts  Mary  1567,  Ed.  1 814,  p.  552,;  L  e. 
"  in  carrying  on  their  education.** 
'    Lat.  schda,  Fr.  escole,  idj 
To  SCOLL,  To  drink  healths.     V.  Scold,  v. 
SC0LLED6E,  s..  The  act  of  carrying  one  in  a 

scull  or  cock-boat. 

''  Minervale,  scolledge.  Naulum,  the  fraught." 
Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  20. 

ScolkJge  must  have  been  a  term  of  common  use 
in  S.   But  I  have  not  met  with  this,  or  with  the  Lat 
word  which  is  rendered  by  it,  any  where  else. 
To  SCOMFIS,  V.  a.     To  suffocate.]  -rfdi; 

^  My  cousin,  Mrs.  Glass,  has  a  braw  house  here, 
but  a'  thing  is  sae  poiaoned  wi'  sanff^  that  I  am  like 
to  be  soomfished  whiles."  HearC  M.  Loth.  iv.  28*  . 
ScoMFis,  ScoMFicx,  «.    A  State  1i{^roaching  to 
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tbat  of  suffix»tion,  caused  by  a  noxious  smell 
or  otherwise,  S. 
To  SCON,  V,  a.     To  make  flat  stones,  &c.  skip 

along  the  surface  of  the  water,  Clydes. 
To  Scon,  v,  n.   To  skip  in  (he  manner  described 
above ;  applied  to  flat  bodies,  ibid. 
Is),  skund^a,  skynd^a,  festinare. 
To  SCONCE  a  ufotnan^  to  jilt  her,  to  slight  her, 
Stirlings.     Blinky  Glink,  syuon. 
Q.  to  look  askaunce  on  her  ? 
Tb  SCONE,  V.  a.   To  beat  with  the  open  hand, 
&c.]  Add; 

It  soil  signifies^  to  beat  on  the  backside,  Aherd, 
Scone,  s.     A  stroke  of  this  description,  ibid. ; 
expl.  ^^  a  blow  with  the  open  hand  on  the  breech,^ 
Meams. 
SCONE  CAP,  a  designation  for  a  man^^s  bonnet 
of  a  flat  broad  form,  such  as  was  formerly  worn 
by  the  more  antiquated  peasantry,  Dumfr. 
**  From  the  shepherd's  sbealing  of  turf  and  broom 
to  the  pillared  palace  of  marble  and  pure  gold-^from 
the  scone  cap,  to  the  jewelled  bonnet-^-have  I  ever 
seen  song  cherished  and  esteemed."    Blackw.  Mag. 
Dec  1820,  p.  322. 

Thus  designed,  as  in  its  breadth  and  flatness  re- 
sembling a  barley  scone*     V.  Skon. 
SCOOP,  ScuFE,  a.  A  sort  of  battledoor  made  of 
wood^used  for  striking  the  ball  at  Tennis,  in 
order  to  save  the  palm  of  the  hand  from  the 
severity  of  the  stroke,  Teviotdale. 
Belg.  schop,  sckup,  a  scoop,  spade,  or  shovel ;  de- 
nominated from  the  resemblance  as  to  form.     The 
Dan.  word  denoting  a  scoop  or  shovel,  seems  exactly 
retained.     This  is  skuffe^ 

SCOOL,  s.     Swelling  in  the  roof  of  a  horse^s 
mouth,  usually  burnt  out  with  a  hot  iron,  Gall.: 
**  Seool,  a  disorcKT  of  horses;'-  Gall.  Enc.  V.  Skule. 
SCOOPIE,  s.    A  straw-bonnet,  Ettr.  For. 

Teut  schobbe  is  expL  Operculum,  tegomentum ; 
and  IsL  skupla,  a  loose  sort  gf  covering  for  the  head, 
calyptra*  rendered  in  Dan.  '*  a  loose,  upstanding, 
woman's  head*Aiy,"  Haldorson;.  skuppLa,  calyptram  • 
ordinare.   Because,,  however,  of  its  projecting  form, 
our  term  may  be  a  dimin.  from  £.  scoop* 
SCOOT,  Scout,  [pron.  scooi]^  s.   1.  A  term  of 
the  greatest  contumely,  applied  to  a  woman;  as 
equivalent  to  trull,  or  camp-trull;  Moray,Ayrs« 
^  Base  scoot  /'  exclaimed  Andrew, — '  what  puts 
such  a  thought  into  your  head  ?"  Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  1 59* 
A  Celt  or  Highlander'  can  hardly  receive  greater 
disgrace  than  to  be  thus  denominated.     This,  it  is 
supposed,  originates  from  the  traditionary  prejudice, 
transmitted  from  time  immemorial,  against  this  name, 
as  first  given  to  SLjbreign  race  who  had  intruded  them- 
selves among  the  ancient  Gaels.  Scuiie,  in  Gael.,  sig- 
nifies a  wanderer;  and  though  this  name  has  been  im« 
posed  both  on  the  Irish  and  North-British  Celts,  it  is 
contemptuously  rejected  by  both. 
1L  A  braggadocio,  one  who  delights  ill  being  the 
hero  of  his  own  story,  Berwicks^  as,  a  windy 
soooi. 

This  maf  beftsia  Su^G.  skbiUa  to  Aoor^'D  XL 
skjfUe,  a  shooter^  q.  0110  who  oveMhoots. 
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SCOOT,  8.     ^^  A  wooden  drinking  caup  [cup], 
sometimes  scoopy  being  wood  scooped  out';^ 
Gall.  Encycl. 
Su.C  skudd'C,  effundere.  V.  Scud,  v.,  to  quaff. 

ScooTiFu\  s,     *'  The  full  of  a  scoot^  ibid. 

ScooTiKiN,  ^.     A  dram  of  whisky,  ibid. 

SCOOT-GUN,  8.    "  A  syringed  Gall.  Encyd, 

SCORCHEAT,  s.     Supposed  to  denote  sweet- 
meats.    Fr.  escorch-ery  to  pill,  to  blanch  ? 
This  term  frequently  occurs  in  the  Records  of 

Aberdeen  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifleenth  centuries, 

as  in  the  following  passage :     •  . 

''  The  Vnagistrates  gave  the  King  a  propine  of  twa 

casks  of  wine,  three  buists  [^boxes  J  of  scorsheatis"  &c* 
<'  Thre  dossan  of  pundis  of  scorchealis"   Ibid.  A. 

1 535,  V.  1 5. 

♦  To  SCORE,  V.  a.  To  mark  with  a  line,  E. 
To  Score  a  witch,  to  draw  a  line,  by  means  of 
a  sharp  instrument,  aboon  the  breaih  of  a  wo- 
man suspected  of  soccery,  was  supposed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  only  antidote  against  her  fatal 
power,  and  also  the  only  means  of  deliverance 
from  it,  S. 

A  witty  wife  did  than  advise 
Rob  back  to  gang  to  maukiQ  wife. 
An'  score  her  over,  ance  or  twice, 
Aboon  the  breath. 

Tatflor^s  S.  Poems,  p.  QS. 
"  The  only  cure  for  witchcraft  is  to  score  the.witch 
over  above  the  breath/*  N.  ibid. 

"  It  is  scarcely  thirty  years  since  one  of  the  mil- 
iars was  tried  for  his  lite,  for  scoring  a  woman  whom 
he  supposed  to  be  a  witch.  He  had  long  suspected 
her  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  attending  him  ; 
and,  enticing  her  into  the  kiln  one  sabbath  evening, 
he  seized  her  forcibly,  and  cut  the  shape  of  the  cross 
on  her  forehead.  This  they  call  scoring  aboon  ths 
breath,  which  overthrows  their  power  of  doing  them  ^ 
any  further  mischief.''  Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  N. 
•p.  34. 

SCORE,  s.  A  deep,  narrow,  ragged  indentation  . 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  South  of  S. 
IsL  skor  fissura,  rima,  expl.  by  Dan.  revne^  a  deft, 
a  crevice,  a  gap. 
SCORLING,  s.     The  skin  of  a  shorn  sheep. 

"  Our  souerane  lord — apprevis  and— confirmis  the 
tua  giftis — ^grantit  to  the-^commwnitie  of  Hading* 
toun ;  the  ane — ^makand  thame  and  thair  successouris 
saulf,  frie  and  quite  fra  al}  payment  of  custume  of 
salt  and  skynnis  vnderwrittin,  callit  in  the  vulgar 
toung,  Scorlingis,  scaldingis,  futefaillis,  lentrenvare, 
lambskynnis,  todskynnis,  calfskynnis,  cwning  skyn- 
nis, otterskynnis,  and  fwmartskynnis,'*  Acts  Ja.  VI« 
1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  580, 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  ScHoiRLiNo,q.V. 
To  SCORN,  V.  a.     1.  To  rally  or  jeer  a  young 

woman  about  her  lover,  S.].  ^(&{,  as  sense 
8.  To  Scorn  a  young  woman  with  an  unmarried 
man,  to«  allege  that  there  is  «  courtdiip  goii^ 
on  between  them  in  order  to  marriage,  S, 
ScoKK,  s.  The  Scomy  used  by  way  of  eminence 
to  denote  a  slight  in  love,  or  rejection  when  one 
has  made  a  proposal  of  marriage,  S. 
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*  I  was  a  young  farmer^  in  Scotland  born, 
And  frae  a  young  lassie  had  gotten  the  scorn, 
yi^hich  caused  me  leave  my  own  countreye. 
And  list  me  into  the  militarye. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  464. 
♦  SCOT  AND  LOT.    For  the  probable  origin  of 

the  phrase^  V.  To  Scat. 
To  Scot,  v.  n.    To  pay  taxes^   This  is  not  used 

as  a  o.  in  E. 

*'  To  scol,  lot,  Wache^  wald  &  ward ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent  ]6. 

L.B.  scoti0'are  dicuntur  tenentes  de  praediis  et 
agris,  qui  Scoti  pensitationi  sunt  obnoxii.  Dii  Cange. 
The  term  occurs  in  a  Chart,  of  Hen.  II.  of  £ngl» 
Monast.  AngL  L  666.  Su.G.  skatt-^,  tributum  pen- 
dere ;  also,  tributum  exigere. 
ScoTTiNG  and  lotting,  payment  of  duties. 

''Thair  scolting  4*  lotting,  with  the  furing  of  his 
gudis  furth  of  Aberdeen  to  Leyth."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1545. 

SCOTCH,  s.     An  ant  or  emmet,  Roxb. 
SCOTCH  MARK,  a  personal  character,  used 

to  distinguish  one  individual  from  another,  bor- 
rowed from  a  defect  or  imperfection,  whether 

natural  or  moral,  S. 

It  is  generally  Remarked  of  the  Scots,  that  they 
have  a  knack  at  describing  persons  from  their  in- 
firmities or  failings^  This,  it  must  be  Acknowledged, 
is  not  an  amiable  trait  of  national  character ;  yet 
it<rannot  justly  be  denied  that  it  is  very  common 
among  us.  In  this  sense  it  is  oflen  said,  "  Til  give 
you  a  Scotch  mark  of  him."  Thus,  a  person  is  de« 
signed  "  cripple  Jock,'*  "  hilching  Tarn,"  "  gleyft 
Andro,"  (V.  Glkyit).  The  characteristic  is  fre- 
quently taken  from  some  mental  imbecility ;  as  "lia- 
vering  Rab,"  "  gawky  Kate,"  &c.  Some  moral  im- 
perfection^ or  predominant  vice,  is  often  resorted  to 
'sa  the  distinguishing  denomination  ;  as,  ''  drunken 
Will,'*  "  cursing  Jamie,"  *'  tarry-finger'd  Meg.*' 
With  still  less  feeling,  it  is  by  no  means  unusual  to 
particularise  an  individual  from  some  family  stain, 
or  some  moral  flaw  that  attaches  solely  to  the  pa^ 
rent ;  as,  "  That's  he  whase  father  was  hangit,"  or 
'^  whase  mother  was  o'er  thrfoig  wi'"  such  a  one. 
SCOTCH  MIST,  a  phrase  proverbially  used  to 

denote  a  small  but  wetting  rain,  S. 

'^  A  Scotch' misl  will  iiret  an  Englishman  to  the 
skin ;"  S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  18. 

.  This,  though  used  as  a  S.  P)rov.,  is  meakit  to  ex* 
press  the  taunt  of  an  Englishman  in  regard  to  the 
moist  climate  of  the  north ;  as  if  we  accounted  that 
a  mist  only,  which  beyond  the  Tweed  would  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  give  a  thorough  drenching. 
SCOTS  and  ENGLISH,  a  common  game  of 

children,   S.  (  in  Perthshire  formerly,  if  not 

still,  called  King's  Covenanter, 

''  Then  wiU  the  play  of  the  Scots  and  English  be- 
gun, a  favourite  one  on  the  school  green  to  this  day.'^ 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  5. 
SCOTTISWATH,  the  frith  of  Solwa^. 

'/  These  watry  sands  of  Solway  were  termed  Scdt" 
tiswath,  or  the  Scottish  ford,  afler  Cumberland  had 
been  yielded  to  Scotland ;  and  were  also  very  pro- 
p^ly  termed -Mjrng/brvf,  or  miry  £^/riL"  Pinlu  Eoiq. 
1. 207*  0^0 
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There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  watk  is  did 
same  with  Su.G.  nad,  Isl.  vad,  Lat.  vad-um^  Ital« 
guad^,  (whence  Fr.  gui),  all  signifying  a  ford;  from 
Su.G.  fvad^a,  Isl.  vaa-a,  Dan.  n^ad-er,  A.S.  wad-^n, 
Lat  vad-ere,  transire  vadum.  Snorro  uses  vad  in 
this  sense,  Deir  foero  yfir  d  nockra,  thar  sem  heitir 
SkiotanS'Vad  edr  Vapna-vad.  Heimskringla,  En- 
glinga-Sag.  c  21.  Macpherson  seems  justly  to  sup« 
pdse  that  this  must  refer  to  a  different  place  from 
Solway.     Geogr.  Illustr.    V.  Scotte-wattre. 

SCOTTIS  BED.  ^nd5to«w6^d,  a  phrase  which 
occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16,  to  which  it  is 
•  not  easy  to  ailix  any  determinate  meaning. 
Some  ot  my  good  friends  in  the  south  may  be  apt 

to  inquire,  if,  in  so  early  a  period,  this  could  mean 

any  thitig  but  ki  bed  of  heather  9 

SCOUDRUM,  s.     Chastisement,  Aberd. 

Probably  from  Scud  to  chastise.   In  Meamsj  how<» 
'  ever,  Cofvdrum  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

To  SCOVE,  v.n.     To  fly  equably  and  smooth- 
ly.  A  hawk  is  said  to  scove,  when  it  flies  with- 
out  stirring  its  wings ;  a  stone  scoves^  when  it 
moves  forward  without  wavering ;  Lanarks. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  sh^fe  scindo,  seco,  q.  cutting 
the  air ;  or  rather  to  Su.G.  swa^n^^,  librari.    Hoeken 
swaefvar  t  tufien  ;  the  hawk  is  hovering  in  the  air ; 
Wideg.     Germ,  schweib-en,  id.      This  is  probably 
the  sense  of  Scove  in  the  following  passage  c 
—  in  place  of  the  goose  pen 
Used  by  my  forbears,  I  hae  taen 
A  pouk  o'  Peij^sus's  wing, 
OA  whilk  heez'd  up  I  scove  and  sing. 

Poans,  Engl  Scotch  and  Lat.  p.  I09. 

SCOUPP,  s.    A  male  jilt.  J  Scoufamang  ihi 
lasses,  a  giddy  young  fellow  who  runs  from  one 
sweetheart  to  another^  Border.    Vv  Scowf. 
This  seems  a  corr.  from  the  ▼.  Sooup,  Xq  run,  q.  v. 

SCOVIE,  s.    A  fop,  Lanarks.    Hence, 

ScoviK,  adf.     Foppish,  ibid. 

ScoYiE-LiKE,  a^.     Having  H  foppish  appear, 
ance,  ibid. 
Teut.  schomgh,  vitabundus  :  pavidus ;  q.  having 

a  startied  or  unsettled  look.    Or  V.  Scowf. 

SCOVINS,  s.  The  crust  which  adheres  to  a  ves- 
sel in  which  food  is  cooked,  Shetl. 
Su.G.  skoefibe  tegmen,  from  sko  id.  Isl.  Dan.  shn>e, 
crusta,  Isl.  skqf,  id.,  skof-it,  CTusta  lactea  in  fundd 
ollae  adusta;  Haldorsoh.  This  definition  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  signification  of  Scovins. 

To  SCOtJK,  V.  n.  This  is  defined,  <«  to  go  about 
in  a  hiddlina  way,  as  intencting  a  bad  act,^ 
Mearns. 

In  the  following  passage  it  seems  more  imme- 
diately to  respect  the  countenance. 

They  gim,  they  glonr,  they  scouk,  and  gape. 
As  Uiey  wad  ganch  to  eat  the  stams. 

Jacebiie  Settcs,  I  II9. 

ScouK,  s.  A  look  indicating  smne  dandeatine  act 
of  an  immorfil  kind. 
There's  something  for  my  graceless  son, 
Thjrt#iwkward  ass,  wi'  fihhy  sctmk.    .       lUd. 
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shamed  to^look  up ;  as,  ^^  YeVe  a  scoukih  ilU 
'    farM-like  carle  ;^  Mearns. ;  synon.  Thief-Uke. 
Apparently  the  same  with  Scouging.    V.  Skuo^ 
s,  and  V. 

SCOULIE.HORN^D,  adf.     Having  the  horns 
pointing  downward^,  Clydes.  - 
A.S.  sceol,  scul,  obliquus ;  ymeaceMcul-^iiged,  squint* 
eyed^  and  the  £.  v.  to  Scowl. 
To  SCOUNCE,  v,n,  1.  To  go  about  from  place 

to  place  like  a  dog.]  Add ; 
2.  I'o  pilfer,  Strathmore. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  this  term  has  been 
formed  fVom  Fr.  escons^er,  to  hide^  to  conceal ;  espe- 
cially as  it  implies  the  idea  of  something  clandes- 
tine.    Su.G.  shfnd-a,  however,  signifies  to  procure. 
To  SCOUP,  Scowp, ».  n.  'To run  with  violence.] 
jidd  ; — This  term  is  also  used  in  Dumfr. 
Wae's  me>  that  disappointed  houp^- 
Shou'd  drive  fowk  frae  this  jnrarld  to  scaup 
To  endless  night ! 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  60. 
'    **  Scoup,  to  run  precipitately ;"  Gl.  ibi4< 

It  was  used  iii  0.£^  as  signifying  to  spring,  to 
bound.  "  1  scoupe  as  a  lyon  or  a  tygre  dothe  whan 
he  doth  folowe  his  pray.  Je  vas  par  saultees.  1  have 
aene  a  leoparde  scoupe  after  a  bucke,  and  at  ones  rent 
out  his  paunche."  Palsgr.  p.  iiL  F.  347>  b. 
SCOUR,  s.  The  diarrhoea  in  cattle,  S.]  Add  ; 
%  A  thorough  purgatbn  of  the  bowels,  applied 

to  man,  S. 
SCOUR,  B.     The  act  of  scouring,  S.   The  9.  is 

not  used  in  E. 
Scour,  s.    1.  A  hearty  draught  or  puU  of  any 
liquid,  S. 

■    .  ■  Gif,  when  thirsty, 
Frae  the  strait^trailing  udder  o'  some  ewe, 
I  suck  a  scour  o'  milk,  you'll  no  be  angry, 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  74. 
ft.  A  large  dose  of  intoxicating  liquor,  S.  A. 
At  the  Bour  we'll  have  a  scour. 
Syne  down  the  links  of  Gala  water. 

Old  Song. 
Probably  from  the  idea  of  drink  making  its  way 
rapidly  through  the  passages  of  the  body. 
♦  To  SCOUR,  i;.  a.     1.  To  whip,-  to  flog,  tp 

beat,  Aberd. 
S.  It  is  most  commonly  applied  to  the  whipping 

of  a  top,  ibid. 
Scour,  Scovrin,  s.    Severe  reprehension,  S.O. ; 
ScQurie^  Dumfr.'(pron.  q.  sooo)  ;  synon.  FlyU, 
Su.G.  skur-^,  fricando  purgare,  also  signifies,  in* 
crepare,  objurgare ;  whence  skur,  reprehensio.  Tag* 
a  en  i  skur,  objurgare  ;  Mod.  Sax.  schuT'^en,  acriter 
reprehendere ;  Ihre. 
<  ScouRiKQ,  s.    A  drubbing. 

'*  So  many  of  them  as  got  off  joined  themselves 
•to  George  Monro,  who  having  dlways  kept  behind, 
.escaped  this  scouring."     Guthry'^  Mem<,  p.  284. 
SCOURINS,  s.  j^.    A  kind  of  coarse  floimel, 
Caithn. 

''  Of  their  wool  the  tenants'  wives  made  clothing 
fofK  th^  famjlyi  and  any  surplus  was  sold  at  the  coux^ 
try  fairs,  either  in  yam,  blankets,  scourins,  (a  kind 
of  fiannel).  or  black  greys,  a  kind  of  cloth  made  for 
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the  men's  coats  and  great-coats."  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn. 

p.  207. 

SCOURIE.  a<y.     Shabby.     V.  Scowby. 

To  SCOUT,  V,  a.     To  pour  forth  any  liquid 

subst ance  forcibly. 3  ^£26{/ 

The  term  is  used  to  denote  one  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  diarrhcea ;  IsU  skvell^a,  Uquiclura  excre- 
mentum  jaculari ;  Verel« 
Scout,  s.    A  syringe)  S.    V.  Scoot-gun. 
SCOUTH,  ScowTH,  *.     1.  Liberty  to  range.] 

•  Add;  • 

ScouTH  and  Routh,  a  proverbial  phrase.  "That*s 

a  gude  gang  for  your  horse ;  hell  have  baith 

scouih  and  routh^    S.  i.  e.  room  to  range,  and 

abundance  to  eat. 

SCOUTHER,*.  A  hasiy  toasting.  V.  Scowder, 
SCqUTHER,  *.     Sea  blubber,  Clydes. ;  deno- 
minated from  its  power  of  scorching  the  skin. 
V.  Scowder. 
ScouTH£RiE,a^\' Abounding  with  flyingsliowers^ 
SconihryMke^  threatening  such  showers,  S.B. 
Mair  scouthry  like  it  still  does  look. 
At  length  comes  on  in  mochy  rook  ; 
The  Embrugh  wives  rin  to  a-stook. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  St.  81. 
SCOUTI-AUHN,  ScuTiALLAN,  s.  The  Aro. 
tic  Gull,  Orkn.]  Insert^  as  proof  1. 
''  There  is  a  fowl  there  called  the  S^Uiallan,  of 
a  black  colour,  and  as  big  as  a  wild  duck,  which 
doth  live  upon  the  vomit  and'  excrements  of  other 
fowls,  whom  they  pursue,  and  having  apprehend-* 
ed  them,  they  cause  them  vomit  up  what  meat  thev 
have  lately  taken,  not  yet  digestea^"     Brand's  ZetK 

p.  109,  ua 

SCOW,  s.  Any  thing  broken  in  small  and  use- 
less pieces ;  To  Ding  in  ScoWy  to  drive  or  break 
in  pieces,  Moray. 

This,  I  think,  must  be  radically  connected  with 
the  primitive  Isl.  participle  skaa,  denoting  separa- 
tion or  disjunction. 

To  SCOWDER,  SxoLDER,  Scouthbb,  v.  a.  To 
seorch.l  Add; 

It  has  the  orthography  correspondent  with  the 
pronunciation,  in  one  of  these  songs  which  disco- 
vers that  violent  and  unchristian   spirit  of  party 
which  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  present  state. 
He's  in  a'  Satan's  fry  thing  pans, 
Scoutb'ring  the  blude  frae  aff  his  ban's,  &c. 
Remains  NithsdaU  Songs,  p.  165. 
I  am  convinced,  that  Lanca3h.  and  Yorks.  '^swither, 
swilkur,  to  blaze,  to  bum  very  fiercely,"  (Gl.  Bobb.) 
is  the  same  term,  retaining  more  ofits  original  Goth, 
form ;  especially  as  Thoresby  renders  it  "  to  singe  ;" 
Bay's  Lett  p.  338^ 

A.Bor.  swidden,  ''  to  singe  or  burn  off,  as  heath,'' 
(Grose)  seems  to  claim  the  same  origin. 
ScowDEB^SconTHEE,«.  Ahasty  toasting,&c.]^dd'; 
'^  I'll  just  tell  ye  ae  thing,  neighbour,  that,  if 
things  be  otherwise  than  weel  wi'  Grace  Armstrong, 
I'se  gi'e  yob  a  scoutker,  if  there  be  a  tar-barrel  iu 
the  five  parishes."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  J  37. 
ScowDERpoup,  s.     A  ludicrous  designation  foir 

a  smith,  Roxb.     V.  Forest  Minst.  p.  187. 
SCOWF,  s.    1.  Empty  blustering,  TeviQtd^ 
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t.  Ablusterer;  as," He's  naithing  but  a  9cowf^  ib. 

8.  Also  expl.  a  low  scoundrel,  ibid. 

Dan.  ihiff^er,  to  gull,  to  bubble,  to  shuffle;  ikuffer 

a  cheat,  a  false  pretender. 

SCOWB,  s.  A  slight  shower,  a  passing  sum- 
mer shower,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Ettr.  For;  V.  Skour. 
This  retains  the  form  of  A.S.  scur,  Isl.  and  Su.G. 

9kur,  imber,  nimbus.     Hence, 

Scow  BY,  adf.     Showery,  S.l  Add; 
A  scowrie  shower,  a  flying  snower,  Perths. 

SCOWRY,  Sco'uBiE,  adj.     1.  Shabby  in  exter- 
nal appearance,  S.l  Add ; 
I  wha  stand  here,  in*  this  bare  scomry  coat. 
Was  ance  a  Packman,  wordy  mony  a  groat. 

The  Loss  of  the  Pack,  a  Tale. 
ScowBiNEss,   ScouBiNEss,  s.      Shabbincss   in 
dress,  S. 

**  O  Jean,  Jean,  do  I  grudge  meat  or  claith  on  ye  ? 
an'  that  little  whippy  maun  be  casting  up  our  poor- 
tith,  and  your  scouriness,"   Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  58. 

SCOWRY,  g.    The  Brown  and  White  Gull, 

Orkn.,  Shetl. 

*^  For  your  harvest  on  the  crag,  I  suppose  you 
mean  these  scowries."  The  Pii-ate,  i.  1 1 1.  V.  Scaurie. 
ToSCOWTHER,t^.a.  Toscorch.  V.Scowdee. 
SCOWTHER,*.  A  slight  flying  shower,  Aberd. 

Meams.     V.  Scouthee. 
SCRA-BUILT,  adf.    Built  with  divois  or  thin 

turfs,  Dumfr. 
Down  frae  the  scra^hmU  shed  the  swallows  pop> 
Wi'  lazy  flaUghter,  on  the  gutter  dub. 
Ane  picks  up  straes ;  anither,  wi'  his  neb' 
Works  up  the  mortar^ 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  42. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  this  denotes  a  flimsy 
building,  q.  the  skeleton  ot  a  house.  V.  Skrae. 
But  it  is  undoubtedly  from  Gael,  scfath,  Ir.  sgraiih, 
a  turf,  a  \od.    V»  Scraw. 

This  being  pared  from  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
these  terms  might  seem  allied  to  C.B.  ffsgraiv,  **  that 
forms  a  crust/'  Owen. 
SCRADYIN,  Skrawdyih,  s.    A  puny  rickly 

child,  Perths.    Gad.  scraidamj  **  a  diminutive 

little  fellow  ;^  analogous  to  Isl.  skraeda^  homo 

nauci,expl.  by  'Dan.drogt  our  Drock  or  DrokAk 
BCRAE,    ScEEA,   s.    A  shrivelled  old   shoe, 

Dumfr. 

''Mickle  sorrow  comes  to  the  sct^ea,  e'er  the  beat 
comes  to  the  tea  [[for  iae  toe^,"  S.  ProVk ;  '^  spoken 
when  oi^e  holds  his  shoe  to  the  Bte  to  warm  his 
foot"     KeUy,  p.  251. 

"  Wac  be  t'  scrae,  ere  heat  win  to  tae,"*  ProV» 
South  of  S. 

A  certain  shoenudcer,  f^om  his  making  shoes  of 
bad  leather,  which  were  apt  to  shrivel  and  become 
hard,  got  the  nickname  of  ScrimpU'hard'Scraes,  ibid. 

The  only  cognate  term  I  have  met  with  is  Norv. 
skraa,  also  skrae,  escpl.  in  Dan*  "  a  shoe^  an  old 
shoe;"  Hallager.  This,  I  think,  mu8t.be  allied  to 
Dan.  slraa,  skraey,  "  wry  or  awry^  crooked ;"  as  the 
term  Bauchle  originates  from  the  same  Idea.  Or  it 
may  be  allied  to  S.  Skrae,  often  used  to  denote  a 
shrivelled  person. 
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To  SCRAFFLE,  v.  n.    To  scramble,  Gall^ 

''  When  any  <«ie— ^ings  loose  coin  among  th# 
mob,"  they  are  *'  said  to  scrt^ffU^^ox  it."  GalL  Enc. 
ScBAFFLE,  8.     The  act  of  scrambling,  ibid. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut.  sckraffel-en,  cor* 
radere.    But  perhaps  it  appears  in  a  more  primitive 
form  in  Belg.  grabbd-en,  to  scramble. 
SCRAIGH,  ScaAicH,  a.    A  shriek,  GalL    V. 

SsaAiK. 
ScEAiGHTON,  8.   ^*  A  persou  fond  of  screaming  ;^ 

Gall.  Encycl.  . 

But  the.  ither  Hday  gd> 

The  auld  scra^hion  sae  din  [dun]* 
To  the  r^ions  below. 

And  display  her  tan'd  skin.    lUd,  p.  d43j 
SCRAIGH  O'  DAT,  the  first  appearance  of 

dawn,  Roxb. 

'^  We  started  at  the  scraigh  e'  dt^,  i^d  drove  on." 
Perils  of  Man,  ii..964. 

It  is  Skreek,  S.B.  q.  v.  The  orthography  scraigk 
suggests  a  fiJse  idea  as  to  the  meaning  and  origin 
of  the  term,  as  if  it  signified  the  cry  -of  day.  The 
radical  word  is  Creek,  from<Teut.  kriecke,  aurora  ru* 
tilans. 
SCRANf^.    Apparently  used  in  the  sense  of 

ability,  or  means  for  effecting  any  puipoae^ 

Roxb.    V.  Skran. 
To  SCRANCH,  v.  a.    <'  To  grind  somewhat 

crackling  between  the  tteth.     The  Scots  re- 
tain it,^  Johns.  Diet.     It  is  used  Aberd. 

He  refers  to  *' eckranlsen,  Dutch.*'    Sewel  wr^^ 
it  schrans^en,  "  to  eat  greedily."    Tent.  sckramtS'^n, 
dentibus  trangere ;  at  oonuninuere,  dentibus  oonfi-* 
cere  dbum ;  Kilian. 
SCRANNIE,  8.  '<  Aq  old,  ilUnatured,  wrinkled 

beldame  ;^  GalL  Enci 

IsL  skran  signifies  scruta,  old  tattered  garments* 
But  the  resemblance  -  seems  merely  accidental 
Skraeln^  is  to  dry,  arefaoere ;  Su«G.  skrm  exsiccas. 
These  terms  agree  with  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  subject  Skrflen;^,  vociferari  ;  skrien,  clamor 
stridulus,  correspond  with  the  character  g^ven  of 
her  temper.  The  word  may,  however,  be  a  dknin* 
from  S.  Skrae,  qw  v» 

SCR  APLE,  tf.    1.  An  instrument  used  for  clean- 
ing the  Bake-boardy  Roxb. 
S>  One  for  deaningaoow-house^  Ettrt  For.;  Bjnxnu 

Scartlei, 

Su.G.  skrap^,  radere,  to  scmpe ;  whence  ekrapCi 

a  curry-comb,  that  which  is  used  in  scraping,  Dan* 

.scrabe,  a  scraperi     The  S.  word^  in  its  form,  nearly 

resembles  CB*  crqfeU,  ysgravell,  a  curry-comb. 

SCR  AT,  8.   A  rut ;  evidently  a  tnmi^MiBitioaof 

Scarf i  a  scratch,  Galloway* 
ScBATTED,  part,  pa^    Scratdied*    ^  Tohe  acnU* 

ied^  to  be  torn  by  females  ;^  Gkdl^  En^d. 

This  seems  to  have  been  die  more  ancient  dispcM 
sition  of  the  letters,  as  in  the  more  primitive  Sii.O* 
V.  kratt-^  radere*    V*  Scart,  v* 
SCRAT,  SkbatT)  s^    A  meagre  meaoaJboking 

person.  Loth.    Hoioe^ 
ScKATTY,  Skrattt,  <^*    ThiD,  leaD,  4umng  a 

puny  appearance,  ibid* 
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I  am  at  a  loss  whether  we  ought  to  view  this  as 
originally  the  same  with  Scart,  s,,  used  precisely  in 
thA  same  sense;  or  as  the  relique  of  another  term, 
anciently  used  to  denote  a  hermaphrodite,  Scarcht,  S., 
but  in  0.£.  written  ScraL  V.  Phillips  and  Skinner. 

SCRATCH,  9.     An  hermaphrodite,  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  162. 

This  is  the  form  of  the  word  given  from  the  MS. 
li-om  which  the  fid.  1814  has  been  printed.  In  that 
of  1 728  it  is  Scarchty  q.  v.  This  change  has  probably 
been  caused  by  transposition  of  the  letters.  Scratch 
bears  less  resemblance  to  any  of  the  term  &  mentioned 
under  that  article.'  Phillips  calls  $crai  <'  an  <^d  word/' 
Huloet  writes  it  Scrat/ie, 

To  SCRAUCH,  ScRAUGB,  ^.n.     K  To  utter 
a  loud  and  discordant  sound,  to  scream,  Roxb. 
They  hadna  gane  tr  mile^  a  mile, 

A  mile  but  barely  three. 
Whan  they  hae  met  the  wily  parrot. 
Come  Mcraughin  out  that  way. 

Old  Ballad,  Earl  Richard. 
Thus  gaed  they  on  wi'  deavin  din, 
A'  sa'aughin,  yelpin  thro'  ither. 

A.  Scott* s  Poems,  p.  1  & 
This  is  merely  a  provincial  variety  for  Screioh 
and  Skraik,  q.  v.     Ir.  Gael,  tgreach^am,  to  whoop, 
to  shriek.     C3.  vsgrech-tan,  id. 
9.  To  shriek;  the  pronunciation  of  the  South  of 
S.    It  has  been  supposed  that  Screigh  perhaps 
implies  greater  shiillness  in  the  sound  than 
Scrangh, 
To  nae  thrawn  boy,  or  scrmughtu  wife. 

Shall  thy  auld  banes  become  a  drudge; 
At  cats  an'  callans,  a'  thy  lifC;, 
Thou  ever  bore  a  mortal  grudge. . 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard, -p.  184, 
The  term  is  here  used  as  equivalent  to  icoilding. 

ScRAUGH,  9.    Aloud  and  discordant  sound,  ibidi. 
*^  To  be  sure,  I  blew  sic  points  of  war,  that  the 

icramgh  of  a  dockin-hen  was  music  to  them."  Bride 

of  Lammermoor,  ii.  247*     V.  Skraik,  Skraioh. 

To  SCRAUCHLE,  v.  n.     To  use  as  it  were 
both  hands  add  feet  in  getting  forward,  to  scram- 
ble, Lanarks. 
Isl.  skra,  Germ,  schrag,  oblique ;  and  Su.G.  skrilUa 

per  lubricum  ferri ;  are  the  only  terms  that  I  have 

observed^  tb  which  it  might  be  supposed  this  had 

any  affinity. 

SCRAW,  a.     A  thin  turf,  G^H.,  Dumfr. 

*^  Scraws,  thin  turfs,  pared  with  daughter  spades 

to  cover  houses ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

SteoB  AND  ScR^w,  **  a  mttff  phrase  ;^  ibid.  The 
writer  must  mean,  that  this  phrase  conveys  the 
idea  of  snugness ;  or  intimate  that  every  thing 
is  in  a  compact  state,  1i)te  the  roof  of  a  house, 
when  the  turfs  are  well  secured. 
Gael,  scralh,  sgraiih,  a  turf/  sod,  green-sward. 

CB.  yggrafp,  what  forms  a  crust. 

SCREA,  s.     A  shoe,  Dumft-.     V.  Scrae. 
Screed,  Skreed,  s,     1.  The  act  of  rending ; 

a  rent,  S.]  Add ; 

''  Challenge  of  Tailyeouris.    In  the  firsts  thay  mak 
reAise  and  skreidis  in  men's  claitfa,   sumtimes  for 
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haist^  and  sumtimes  for  ignorance."   Balfour's  Pract. 
Chalraerl.  Air.  p.  5S2. 

4.  The  thing  that  is  rent  or  torn  off,  S.I  Add  ; 

*'  Item^  that  thay  QTailyeourisJ  tak  pieces  and 
skreidis  to  sleives,  and  uther  small  thingis."  Balfour, 
ut  sup. 

To  SCREED,  Skreed,  v.  a.  1.  To  talk  fluently 
and  facetiomly,  S.     To  skreed  aff^  or  a«^\ 
Auld  farant  tales  he  screeds  awa\  Farmer's  Ha\ 

2.  To  do  any  thing  quickly,  S.]  Add; 

.  On  this  Sir  W.  Scott  observes^  justly  I  believe  ; 
"  It  is  rather  to  da^h  it  off,  to  do  it  with  spirit." 

3.  To  lie,  &c:     Insert^  from  Skreed,  Dict*  ; 
The  word,  as  used  in  this  sense,  seems  to  have  no 

connexion  with  Skreed  as  signifying  to  rend,  or  tear  ; 
but  rather  with  A.S.  scriih-an,  vagari,  "  to  wander, 
to  go  hither  and  lliither/'  Somner ;  or  rather  with 
ls\,skreidi,in&ms  excusatio,vana verba;  Su.G. skryt-a 
'  jactare,  &c.     V.  Skreed,  v.     Add  to  etymon ; 

Haldorson  renders  Isl.  skreyt-a,  ultra  modum  lau- 
dare.  As  it  primarily  signifies  ornare,  he  deduces  it 
from  skraut  omatus. 

Screed,  Skreed,  s,  1.  A  dissertation  in  discourse, 

a  harangue ;  sometimes  conjoined  with  an  adj. 

expressive  of  length,  as,  a  lang  screed. 

'^.If  I.  warna  sae  sick,  I  wad  gie  her  a  screed  6'  doc« 
trine.'*     Cottages  of  Glenburnie,  p.  231. 

The  Minister  gae  us  an  unco  screed  the  day  ;  Wa 
had  a  long  and  earnest  sermon  to-day. 

To  Gie  one  a  Screed  of  one^s  mindj  is  a  phrase 
always  used  to  denote  a  discourse  that  is  not 
pleasing  to  the  hearer ;  as  being  expressive  of 
disapprobation  or  reprehension. 
"  Weel  done  !*  cried  Mrs.  Smith.  ^  I  trow  ye  gae 
her  a  screed  o'  your  mind."  Ibid.  p.  262. 
2.  A  poetical  effusion  in  writing,  S. 

Sae,  tho'  on  Rhime's  twa-forkit  hill 

My  tatter'd  tent  I'm  8trikin% 
ril  hae  this  partin'  skreed  to  tell 
How  weel  ye*re  worth  the  liking 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  146k 

Insert  from  Skrebd,  Dict.,  as  sense 

5.  A  long  list  or  catalogue,  S. ; 

Adding  the  extract  from  BeatMs  Address. 
4  Screed^  Screed  o*  drink,  a  long  revel,  a  heaity 

drinking-bout. 
6*  The  indulgence  of  intemperance  for  a  consider- 
able time,  S. 

It  is  used  in  the  fdllowing  manner :  *'  He's  no  a 
tippler,  nor  a  habitual  drunkard ;  but  he  taks  a  screed 
sometimes.  When  he  taks  a  screed,  his  wife  'ill  na 
see  him  maybe  for  three  or  four  days." 

The  phrase  occurs  in  a  celebrated  novel ;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  used  in  too  limited 
a  sense,  as  if  it  denoted  a  shorter  debauch  than  that 
which  it  generally  signifies. 

''  Naething  confuses  me  unless  it  be  a  screed  o* 
drink  at  an  orra  time."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  52. 

"  Screed, — a  rash  frolic ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

''  Had  he  no  deet  QdiedJ  ahnang  hands  in  one  of 
his  scrieds  wi'  the  lairds  o'  Kilpatrick,  I'm  siure  I 
canna  think  what  would  hae  come  o'  me  and  my  first 
wifb."    The  Entail,  i.  284.    » 
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Denomliiated  perhi^  from  its  lengthy  or  cotttit 

nuation. 

To  SCREED,  Skheed,  v.  n.    1.  To  cry,  to 
gcream.    Insert  from  Dict.,  vo.  Skbeed. 
Add^  as  sense 

S.  To  produce  a  sharp  sound,  S.  It  seems  ra- 
cier to  convey  the  idea  of  what  is  grating  to 
the  ear.  «. 

**  A  better  vialer  Qvioler]  nevctr  scrttded  otk  a  silken 

cord,  or  kittled  a  cat's  trypes  wi'  his  finger  ends/' 

J.  Falkirk's  Jokes,  p.  8. 

To  SCREEDGE,  v,  a.    To  tear,  Ettr.  For. ; 

the  same  with  Screed, 
SCREEL,  s,   *'  A  large  rocky  hill  nigh  the  sea  ; 

a  haunt  fpr  the  fox  ;*"  Gall.  Encyc. 
This  is  merely  a  local  name. 

SCREYB,  s.     The  common  designation  of  the 

wild  apple,  Clydes. 

Evidently  from  Crab,  with  s  prefixed,  as  In  many 
words  of  Gothic  formation  ;  although  1  find  nothing 
analogous  in  regard  to  this  term. 
To  SCREIGH,  Skreigh,  v.  n.    To  shriek,  S.] 

Add; 

Lancash.  "  ^krikeing,  to  squall,  or  cry  out ;"  T; 
Bobbins. 
SCREW,  s.     A  small  stack  of  hay,  S.B. 

"  The  hay  thus  collected  is  put  into  small  coles, 
and  shaken  once  or  twice  a-day  (if  the  weather  be 
fair)  for  a  week,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  packed  into 
small  shocks  (provincially  called  sct'emsj,  secured 
with  ropes  made  of  heather."  Agr.  Surv.  SutherL 
p.  78. 

Corr.  probably  from  GaeL  cnuicA,  '*  a  rick,  or  heap 
of  any  thing  ;"  Shaw.  Isl.  skrufa,  however,  denotes 
a  small  heap  of  fishes  laid  out  to  be  dried  ;  as  expl. 
by  Haldorson ;  ''  a,  stack  of  fishes." 

SCREW.DRIVER,  s.  The  tool  used  by  car- 
penters  which  in  E.  is  called  a  turn-^crewj  S. 

SCRIBE,^.   A  crab  (apple),  Clydes.  V.  Scbab. 
This  is  also  communicated  in  the  form  of  Screyb, 

q.  V. 

SCRIDDAN,  s.     a  mountain  torrent.!  Add; 
"  When  the  rain,  falling  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  tear^ 

the  surface,  and  precipitates  a  large  quantity   of 

stones  and  gravel  into  ibe  plain  below,  we  call  it  a 

scridan"     Glenfergus,  i.  208. 

To  SCRIEVE,  Seeievb,  r.  n.     To  move  or 
glide  swiftly  along.]  -4di;— Ayrs.,  Roxb. 
**  Redhough  an'  his  lads  hae  been  as  weel  scrieving 

o'er  law  and  dale  as  lying  getting  hard  pelts  round 

the  atane  wa's  o'  Roxburgh."  Perils  of  Man,  i.  54. 
Dan.  skraev  a  stride,  a  step,  a  pace ;  skraever,  to 

stride,  to  stride  over  ;  Wolff. 

Skeisteb,  s.  a  dever  fellow,  one  who  goes 
through  bis  work  expeditiously)  Border* 

ScBiEVEB,  s.  An  inferior  sort  of  writer,  a  mean 
scribe,  Loth. 

To  SCRIPT,  SitBiFT,  V.  n.  To  magnify  in  nar- 
ration, &C.1  Insert  from  Skr* 
Add  to  etymon,  after  tags,  1.  5  ;-^erenius  expl. 

the  E.  V.  to  Fib  by  Sw.  sharftv-a. 

To  SCRIPT,  Skbift  AFF,i;.a.  To  rehearse  from 
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memory ;  including  tlie  idea  of  ease  and  flaeih(ty 

in  repetition,  S.     Here  insert  Skrift,  r. 

**  Whan  ye  was  our  dominie,  a'  the  children  ga'ed 
to  the  kirk  wi'  y  ow,-— an'  wad  ha'e  scriftH  off  a  psalm 
or  a  paraphrase  ilka  Sunday  night,  an'  had  some  kind 
o'  bavins  thro'  the  owk."     Campbell,  i.  S27i 
To  SCRIM,  p.  a.    1.  To  strike  smartly  with  the 

open  hand  on  the  breech)  Meams. 
5B.  To  rinse ;  as,  *'  to  scAm  the  oogs,^  to  rinse  the 

milk-vessels,  ibid.,  Upp.  Clydes.  V.  Scbyu,  9j 
SCRIM,  s.   A  very  thin  coarse  cloth^  &&]  Add; 

Scrim  is  evidently  the  same  with  Sn.G.  skeru 
tegmen,  umbraculum  cojuscunque  generis  in  belld 
contra  ictus,  domi  contra  vim  solis,  fock,  Imldnis,  &e. 
Alem.  skerm,  Germ,  schirm,  ItaL  schermo,  defensio ; 
Ihre.  The  origin  of  these  terms  is  uncertain.  ' 
SCRIMGER,  s.     One* who  is  avaricious,  but 

not  from  necessity,  who  from  mere  covetousness 

wishes  for  what  he  stands  in  no  need  of,  Teviotdi 
SCRIMP,  ad;.     Limited,  not  ample.]  Add; 

It  is  also  used  in  relation  to  company  or  retinue. 

''  Mr.  Buchanan  likewise  narrates  how  the  Queen, 
in  order  to  have  more  leisure  to  follow  her  private 
intrigues^  sent  away  the  King  [^Damly]]  forably  to 
Peebles,  with  a  very  jcnmp  attendance,  in  the  rigour 
of  winter."  Keith's  Hist  p.  S28. 
ScRiMPiE,  od/.  Notliberalofany  thing;  sparing, 

niggardly,  Aberd.,  Angus. 
SCRINE,  s. 

''  The  air  sail  haue— ane  wair  almerie,  ane  scrmct 
ane  letteron,  ane  press,"  &c.     Balf.  Pract  p.  285. 

This,  ff  om  the  connexion,  seems  to  have  the  same 
meaning  with  Pr.  escrain,  a  casket,  a  small  cabinet, 
Cotgr. ;  ]\Iod.  Pr.  ecrin,  id^  properly,  a  casket  for  hold- 
ing jewels ;  Lat.  Scfxn*-ium,  whence  A.S.  serin,  area, 
capsa  sacra,  capsula,  cistula^  Su.G.  sirin,  Alem. 
serine,  Belg.  scr^n,  Isl.  skrifn,  C.B.  ysgtin,  Ital- 
skrigno,  Hisp.  efcrtaito,  £•  shrine,- 
SCRIVER,  s.     Probably,  paymasteri 

''  Another  that  was  scriver  to  a  troop,  whd  was  sit* 
ting  in  a  chamber  himself,  the  house  fell  and  smoored 
him."  Wodrow  MSS.  Law's  Memorialls,  p.  199,  N. 

Belg.  schryver  a  scribe  ;  schr^er;  (cfp  sen  SckipJ 
a  purser.     Dan.  skryver,  a  secretary. 
SCROBIE,  s.     The  scurvy. 

"  1655 — This  year,  Mn  Jhone  Duncai^  minister 
of  Curis,  depairted  out  of  tiiis  life;  he  died  of  the 
scrobie"     Lamont's  Diary,  p.  109.     V.  Scbubib. 
SCROG,  s.     A  stunted  bush  or  shrub.]  Add; 

I  suspect  that  the  term  scrafs,  used  in  Ireland,  is 
similar  both  in  signifieation  and  in  origin. 

''  And  to  see  her  standing  in  the  midst  of  them 
Boddei  Sassoni,  just  like  a  young  sCion  of  an  old  oak 
on  the  Boggras,  flourishing  lonely  and  green  among 
the  scrawsKTid  briars  that  have  sprung  up  in  anight 
saison,  like  mushrooms.^'  Florence  Macarthyi  iiH 
78,  79. 
SCROOPE,  ScBUFE,  #.  A  thin  crust,  &cj  Add; 

Lancash.  *'  sdroof,  a  dry  sort  of  scales;"  T.  Bobi 
bins. 

SCROW,  Skeow,  s,    a  scroll.]  Add; 

It  is  rather  singular  that  this  orthography  should 
have  been  used  by  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  not  after  hif 
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had  been  long  resident  at  the  Scottish  courts  and 
might  have  adopted  the  pronunciation  of  the  coun- 
try in  some  instances^  but  to  early  as  the  year  15d7> 
while  as  yet  he  was  only  on  bis  way  to  fulfil  his 
first  embiuMy. 

— -'^  Not  passing  ii  or  iii  day  es  before  my  comyng, 
ittusiers  maide  in  Cliveland  uppon  the  hilles,  which 
was  by  means  of  dy  vers  billes  and  icromef  sett  up- 
pon posts  and  church-dores  thoroughly  out  the  bi«* 
shopricke,  and  tost  and  scatered  abrode  in  the  con- 
trey  by  some  sedyteous  parsons,  which  do  nothing 
dse  but  go  up  and  downe  to  devise  mischief  and 
devision."     Sadler's  Papers,  ii.  596,  597* 
SCROW,  s.     1.  A  number,  a  crowd,  a  swarm ; 
apparently  implying  the  idea  of  bustle  and  con- 
fusion, Ettr.  For.,  Dumfr.,  Gall. 
To  bell  the  cat  wi'  sic  a  tcrotp, 
Some  swankies  ettled ; 
But  oh  I  they  got  a  fearfu'  cow. 
Ere  a'  was  settled. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  7^- 
*^  Sercm,  a  large  quantity  of  people ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
Dan.  skrog  is  rendered  moles,  as  denoting  a  large 
qaass  of  any  kind.     But  it  may  be  from  S.  wrow,  a 
scroU,  as  including  a  number  of  names. 

2.  "  Riot,  hurly-burley ;"  Dumfr.,  61.  Mayne. 
SCROW,  8.    The  damaged  skins,  which  cannot 

be  otherwise  useful,  and  are  fit  oply  for  making 
^ue,  are  by  curriers  called  Scrows^  S.  The 
term  is  alao  applied  to  the  ears  and  other  re- 
dundancies taken  from  skins,  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose. 
**  Scrims  of  ox  and  cow,  or  other  hides  per 

ton,       -        -        -        --        -04    0" 

Dues  on  Goods,  Thom's  Hist  Aberd.  ii.  52. 

*  SCRUB,  8.  A  niggardly  oppressive  person,  S. ; 
q.  one  who  is  stlfi  rubbing  very  hard  for  gain, 
or  to  avoid  expenditure. 

SCRUB,  8.     The  plane  that  is  first  used  in 
smoothing  wood,  the  fore-plane,  or  jack-plane, 
Aberd. 
IsL  8kruhhhefiU  signifies  rundna,  a  plane;  Sw. 

tkruhb and skrubbhyfoel,  '^jack-plane,  rough-plane,". 

Wideg.;  firomSu.G.  skruhb-a,  Dan.  «Arrv66-er  to  rub. 

SCRUBBER,  8.  A  handful  of  heath  tied  tightly 
togetherfor  cleaning  culinary  utensils,  Teviotd.; 
from  £.  to  Scrubs  or  Belg.  schrobber^  a  scrub. 

SCRUBBLE,  8.  1.  The  act  of  struggling.  Loth. 
S.  A  squabble,  an  uproar,  ibid. 

3.  The  difficulty  to  oe  overcome  in  accomplish- 
ing any  work,  as  £.  druggie  is  often  usea,  ib. 

To  ScRUBSLE,  V.  n.     1.  To  struggle,  Loth, 

S.  To  raise  an  uproar,  ibid. 

Dan.  skrub  signifies  a  beating,  a  cudgelling. 

SCRUFE,  8.    A  scurf,  S.     V.  Scboofe. 

To  ScstJFE,  V,  a.    1.  To  take  off  the  surface,  S. 

2.  Slightly  to  touch ;  as,  ^'  It  8crtffithe  ground,^ 
it  guded  along  the  surface.  Applied  also  to 
aUgfat  and  cardess  ploughing,  when  merely  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  grazed,  S. 

8.  To  handle  any  subject  superficially ;  as,  "  He 
only  8cruft  his  aubject,^  S.    V.  Scboopx. 
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To  SGRUG  one^s  Bonnet^  v,  a.  This  word  re- 
fers to  the  custom  of  wearing  the  bonnet  with 
a  pique  in  the  front.  A  person  is  said  to  scrug 
his  bonnet,  when  be  snatches  it  by  the  pique, 
and  lifts  it  up,  or  cocks  it,  on  his  brow,  that 
he  may  look  smart,  or  even  bold  and  fierce, 
Fife,  Perths. 

He  scruggit's  bonnet,  aff  he  startit, 
Gudenight,  coth  he,  an'  sae  they  partit. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  107. 
Allied  perhaps  to  the  E.  v.  to  shrug,  and  Sw. 

skruk-a,  humeros  attollere. 

To  SCRUMPILL,  v.  a.    1 .  To  crease,  to  wrin- 
kle ;  synon.  Runkle. 
*'  Ane  chartouT, — ^being  be  chance  brint,  singit 

be  tlie  fire,  scrumpilUt,  or  the  seil  thairof  meltit  and 

brokin,  in  sic  sort  as  it  cannot  perfectlie  be  red  or 

kept  in  time  cuming,  as  ane  sufficient  evident  to 

mid^  faith  to  posterity,  the  tenour  thairof,  and  the 

chance  foirsaid  beand  provin  be  sufficient  witnessis, 

— -aucht  andaould  be  renewit  andredintegratbe  him, 

or  his  airis,"  &c.     Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  188. 
To  scrumple,  to  ruffle,  Lancash. 

2.  Affiled  to  animal  food  that  is  much  roasted ; 
a  scrumplit  bU^  i.  e.  crisp,  as  contracted  by  the 
force  of  the  fire,  Fife.     V.  Sceumple,  8* 

To  SCRUNT,  V.  n.    V.  Skrunt. 

SCRUNT,  Skeunt,  8.  1.  A  term  used  to  de- 
note a  stubby  branch,  or  a  worn-out  besom, 
Lanarks.,  Fife. 

2.  A  person  of  a  slender  make,  a  sort  of  walking 
skeleton,  ibid. 

3>  A  scrub,  a  niggard,  ibid. 

ScBUNTET,  €uM.    Stuntcd  in  growth,  meagre,  La- 
narks  ;  evidently  the  same  with  Scrimly^  q.  v. 
Also  Scruntei-ltke. 
**  She  went  on,  her  eye  having  caught  the  figure 

of  Calye  MuUoy,  '  Baud  abye !  ye  scruntet-Uke  wur- 

lyon  o'  the  pit :  baud  abye !"   Saint  Patrick,  ii.  513. 

ScEUNTY,  Skeuntie,  o^.  1.  Stubby,  short  and 
thick,  Lanarks. 

£.  Stunted  in  ^wth,  Roxb. 

Next,  by  the  bAnks  o'  bony  Tweed, 
Was  hatch'd  a  cock  o'  shilfa'  breeds 
Wha,  on  his  native  scruniy  thorn, 
'Mang  birds  o'  song  bude  hail  the  mora. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  181 1,  p.  59. 

8.  Meagre ;  applied  to  a  raw-boned  person,  Fife, 
Loth.'    V.  Skeukty,  Dict,    Transfer  hither. 

4.  Scrubbish,  mean,  niggardly,  Fife ;  q.  shrivel- 
led in  heart  as  well  as  in  external  appearance. 

ScEONTiNsss,  8.  The  state  of  being  stubby,  La- 
.  narks. 

ToSCRUPON,  v.a.  To  hamper,  Ayrs.  Whence, 
ScEUPON,  8.     One  who  hampers,  ibid. 

Isl.  skruf-^a  compingere,  ^^r{</*compactiow 
*  SCRUTOIRE,  8.  A  desk,  generally  forming 

die  upper  part  of  a  chest  of  arawers,«8.     The 

term  Drawers  is  used,  when  there  is  no  such 

desk. 
To  SCUBBLE,  v.  a.    To  soil,  as  a  schooLboy 

4oe8  his  book,  Moray ;  Suddlc  synon.^  S« 
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IbI.  skubl-a,  praecipitanter  facere ;  2.  post  se  re« 
Unquere;  Haldorson.  > 

To  SCUD,  V.  a,  2.  To  beat  with  the  open  hand, 

S.]  Add; 
ScuD»  &     A  stroke  with  the  open  hand,  or  with 

ajerulay  S. 

**  Scuds,  lashes ;  the  same  with  scuHs ;"  Gall.  £nc. 

CB'f/sgwdf  a  pushj  a  drive ;  ysguih,  a  sudden  whisk. 
SCUD,  9.     A  blast  or  sudden  shower  of  rain, 

snow,  or  hail,  S.     It  still  suggests  the  idea  of 

wind  accompanying  the  rain,  &c. 

*'  He  will  be  surely  at  home  soon,  or  else  he  will 
have  a  wet  journey,  seeing  it  is  about  to  be  a  scwL" 
Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  350. 

I  find  this  word  in  Kersey,  but  marked  with  an 
asterisk,  as  not  being  properly  an  £.  word.     Teut. 
schudd-en  quatere,  concutere ;  Su.G.  skudd^a  ekcu- 
tere. 
SCUDDIEVAIG,  s.     The  same  with  Skuty^ 

vagCy  q.  V. 
SCIJDDIN'  STANES,  thin  stones  made  to  skim 

tlie  surface  of  a  body  of  water ;  a  favourite  a- 

mpsement  of  boys  at  school,  Roxb. 

Su.G.  ikuit-a  cursitare;  Isl.  fitfo/«a  jaculari,  mittere. 

To  SCUDDLE,  v.  a.     To  sully  and  put  out  of 
proper  shape  by  use  or  wearing,  Lotn. ;  appa- 
rently a  provincial  pronunciation  otSuddilly  q.  v. 
To  SCUDLE,  ScuDDLE,  v.  a.     To  cleanse,  to 
wash. 
Sen  Furie  [^Durie^  cuikis,  it  may  staik  th6  ful  vel. 
The  fyre  to  big  and  scudte  dischis  clene ; 
Baith  at  a  [one^  scule  inspyrit  vith  the  Deil, 
Your  tungis  scedicious  and  fals  hes  scourit  bene. 

N.  Burtie'9  Admonition, 
S.  To  act  as  a  kitchen-drudge,  Upp^  Clydes. 
ScuDDLE,  s,    A  kitchen-drudge,  a  sculhon,  ibid» 
ScuBDLiK-BOY,  s.  Understood  to  signify  the  scul- 
lion-boy. 
But  up  then  spake  the  scuddlin-^oy. 
And  he  spak  loud  and  heigh  O ; 
Oh  spare,  oh  spare  fair  Annie's  life. 

An'  o'  me  mak  your  pye  O.         Old  Ballad, 
This  term  seems  nearly  akin  to  Isl.  skutiU'^veinn. 

V.  SCUTLE,  V. 

SCUDLER,rScunLAB,  «w    A  scullion.]  Add; 

l*he  term  scuUwn,  as  now  used,  does  not  seem  fully 
to  express  the  idea  conveyed  by  that  of  Scudlar. 
Being  joined  with  tavemaru,  it  seems  rather  to  d^ 
note  those  who  acted  as  principal  cooks.  Among  the 
Scandinavians,  the  name  of  scutul-swen,  q.  dish- 
servant,  was  given  to  him  who  served  at  the  king's 
tables,  and  set  before  each  of  the  guests  the  mess  al- 
lotted to  him,  jfrom  Su.G.  skutul,  a  dish.  Those  of 
the  highest  order  were  courtiers,  and  generally  Ba- 
.ronets.  V.  Ihre,  in  vo.  L.B.  9cuteUar*^in8  had  a  si- 
Biiilar  signification.  It  is  thus  defined  by  Du  Cange: 
Officium  in  coquina  re^s,  cui  tcutellarum  cura  in- 
cumbit,  in  Ordinat  Hospitii  S.  Ludovic.  Reg.  idi. 
J  261.  Ii»O.Fr.  ^cuUer,  Catal.  Familiae  Ducis  Britan* 
niae  A.  14f04.  Jehan  de  Treal,  Soulier,  besides  having 
a  free  table,  received  200  livres  annually,  finding  se- 
curity to  render  accompt  of  the  vessels  of  silver  and 
other  things  whiclrbelonged  to  the  said  office,  h^ 
binell.  Tom.  S.  fol.  814.  ap.  Du  Cange. 
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To  SCUE,  v.  fi.     To  go  slanting  along,  Idgd 

sidelong. 

'^  There  arose  a  mist,  whereby  we  could  scarce  se^ 
land,  however  we  judged  it  safest,  to  keep  as  near  it 
as  we  could,  and  icued  away  by  the  coast."  Brand's 
Orkney,  p.  9v 

Skne  is  a  t;.  us^  by  E.  ^ritiers.  Phillips  has  it;  but 
it  is  omitted  by  Dr.  Johnson.   Nor  gives  he  any  ety« 
mon  of  the  adj.  gftue.  It  is  evidently  from  Isl.  skeif^^ 
Dan.  skiaevy  obliqufts.     V\  Skefd-,  Todd's  Edit. 
SCUFE,  s.     A  bat  used  by  boys  for  playing  at 

hand-ball,  Roxb.     V.  Scoof. 
Scuff,  s.     1.  The  act  of  gracing,  or  tou<^hing 

lightly,  S. 

■'  The  scuff  is  the  wind  as  it  were;  the  scuff  of  m 
cannon  ball,"  Sec, ;  Gall.  Encycl. 
2.  A  stroke,  apparently  a  slight  one,  Banffs. 
SCUFFET,  #.     A  smith's  fire-shovel,  Aberd. 

Can  this  be,  by  a  slight  change  in  the  application) 
from  Fr.  esckauffette,  a  chafing-dish,  or  a  dimin.  from 
Belg.  ichup,  a  shovel  ? 
SCUFFLE,  s.   The  agricultural  machine  called 

a  horse-hoe,  E.  Loth. 

— "  The  horse-^hoe  or  Scuffle."  Agr.  Surv.  E.  LotE. 
p.  69. 
SCULDUDRY,  ScoLDtrtonteRY,  9.    1.  A  term 

now  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  If  any  one  is  brought  before  a  Presbjrtfety,  Sec. 
to  be  questioned  for  Sculduddery,  i.  e.  fornication^  or 
adultery,  and  shews  a  neglect  of  their  authority,  the 
offender  is  not  only  brought  to  punishment  by  their 
means,  but  will  be  avoided  by  his  friends,  acquaint- 
ance,  and  all  that  know  him  and  his  circomstance  in 
that  respect."  Burt's  Letters,  i.  231,  Let  9. 
ft,  Grossness,  obscenity,  whether  as  regarding 

facts  or  narration,  S. 

— ''  I  was  of  a  firm  persuasion,  that  all  the  sculdud* 
dery  of  the  business  might  have  been  well  sparedfrom 
Xht  eye  of  the  public,  which  is  of  itself  sufficiently 
prone  to  keek  and  kook^  in  every  possible  way,  for 
a  glimpse  of  a  black  story."  Blackw.  Mag.  June 
1821,  p.  371. 

8.  Rubbish  ;  tatters ;  Mearns.,  Upp.  Clydes. 
ScuLDUDRY,  (U^,  1.  Connected  with  crim,  con,y  S. 
But  a'  sic  clish-clash  cracks  I  lea' 

* 

*  To  yon  sculdudry  Committee. 

Tannakilts  Poems,  p.  105. 
S.  Loose,  obscene,  S. 

"  The  rental^book — ^was  lying  beside  him ;  and  a 
book  ofsculduddry  sangs  was  put  betwixt  the  leaves, 
to  koep  it  open  at  the  place  where  it  bore  evidence 
against  the  Goodman  of  Primrose-Knowe,"  Ac,  Red* 
gauntlet,  i.  232.  *  .  * 

SCULE,  s.    A  great  collection,  &c.]  TrcoMfvr 

from  Sku,  and  ^cU;— -as,  a  scuk  djuh^  a  shoal 

of  fishes. 

*'  ScuU  qfjyssk*    Examen."    Prompt  Parr. 
*  SCULLION,  s.     Besides  the  sense  in  Which 

this  term  has  in  £.,  it  is  pretty  generally  used 

as  signifying  a  knave,  or  low  worthless  feU 

low,  S. 
To  SCULT,  V.  q.  To  beat  with  the  pahn,  iic>] 

Add; 
%  ICq  chastise  by  striking  the  palm,  'Eiit.  For. 
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*ScuLT,  9.    1.  A-  Stroke,  properly  with  the  open 

hand,  S. 

'^  Scuds,  lashes ;  the  same  with  sculls;"  Gall.  £nc. 
8.  A  stroke  on  the  hand ;  Patidy^  sy non.  Ettr.  For. 
SCUM,  8,  1.  A  greedy  fellow,  a  mere  hunks,  Fife. 
2.  A  oontemptuons  de^gnation^  corresponding 
with  Lat.  nequc^^  Fife;  synon.Scamp^Skdinm. 
"  The  men  war  drawn  np  amang  the  trees  tae  de- 
fend them,  a  gay  while  afore  the  vile  scvms  wan 
for'et."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  169. 

A  taylor,  just  ^ae  Lon'on  come, 
V-.A  menselesSj  gabhin',  pridefu'  scum^ 
Wi'  ruffles  at  his-  sark. 

Cock's  Simple  Strain^,  p.  120. 
Oh !  did  I  think  the  day  wad  come. 
That  I  should  been  a  cadger  scum,  &c. 
The  Cadger's  Mares,. Tarras's  Poems,  p.  52. 
The  only  difference  between  this  and  the  second- 
ary sense  of  the  term  as  used  in  E.  is,  that  it  is  here 
applied  to  ah  individual. 

To  SCUM,  V.  a.     To  scum  up  one's  inou\  to 
strike  a  person  on  the  mouth,  and  so  prevent 
him  from  speaking,  Aberd. 
*'  I'll  scum  your  chqfts  for  ye,"  I'll  strike  you  on 
the  chops.  Loth. 

The  latter  seems,  q.  skim,  brush  along ;  or,  to  take 
the  scum  from  them,  q.  wipe  them.  The  other  i« 
less  intelligible. 

SCUN,  s.     "  Plan,  craft,""  Galloway. 

'  I  hae  nae'scu7i  ava, 
And's  ay  for  counting  my  purse,  O I 

Gall,  EncycL  p.  36  i. 
Mactaggart  views  this  as  allied  to  "  scunge,  a  sly 
fellow."  Sut  there  is  no  connexion;  the  latter  being 
most  probably  A'om  the  v.  to  Scounge,  to  go  about 
from  place  to  place  like  a  dog;  whereas  Scun  appears 
to  be  a  word  of  great  antiquity.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  of  the  same  family  with  Su.G.  skoai  iudiciura, 
Isl.  ski^n,  id,,  used  to  denote  "  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,"  in  the  Isl.  version.  Gen.  iii.  Skyn  godz  oc 
illae.  The  Dan.  synon.  is  skioen,  judgment,  under- 
standing, skill.  Su.G.  skoen-ja  primarily  signifies  to 
see;  in  a  secondary  sense,  to  understand,  to  discern 
with  the  eye  of  the  mind.  Jsl.  skyn-ia,  censere,  ag- 
noscere ;  sapere,  intelHgere ;  Dan.  sfcioenn-^,  id.  The 
root  is  retained  in  many  derivatives;  as,  Sw.  skoensam 
discerning,  skoensamhel  discernment,  Wideg. ;  Isl. 
^JEyiMam-rprudens,  sapiens;  rationalis ;  skynsemi,  skyn-- . 
semd,  ratio,  intellectus;  skynlaus  irrationalis,  brutus; 
Dan.  skioensom,  skioensomhed,  &c. 

SCUNCHEON,  s.    A  stone  in  the  inner  ^e  of 

a  door  or  window,  &c.]  Jdd; 

Immediately  from  Fr.  escoinson,  "  the  beck  part, 
of  the  jaumbe  of  a  window,"  Cotgr.  Teut.  sckanis^en, 
Su.G.  skans-a,  munire. 
SCUNCHEON,  s.     A  square  dole  or  piece  of 

bread,  cheese,  &c.  Teviotd. 

It  is  frequently  thus  designed  among  the  peasan- 
try, perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to  the  corner-stone 
of  a  building,  which  has  this  name. 
To  ScuKNEK,  V,  a.     To  disgust,  to  cause  loath-  . 

ing,  Aberd.,  S.A. 

**  The  first  and  fairest,  as  well  as  the  maist  fra^ 
grant,  is  the  scented  southron  wood,*  muttered  the 
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hag,  ^for  when  it's  fairly  on  lowe,  its  thick  and  steam* 
ing  scent  wad  smother  the  scunnering  smell  o'  ah  acre 
o'  corses."     Black w.  Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  513. 
Scunner,  s.     2.  A  surfeit,  S.]  Jdd; 
8.  The  object  of  loathing ;  any  person  or  thing, 

which,  from  whatever  cause,  excites  disgust, 

Aberd. 
SCUR,  s.   The  name  ^ven  to  the  minute  cancri 

in  pools  or  springs^  Lanarks.  \  synon.  with  Scrow^ 

R.  2. 
SCUR^  s.   The  Cadew,  or  May-fly,  immediately 

after  it  has  left  its  covering,  Clydes. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Screw,  a  generic  name  for  aque« 
ous  Cancri.   Or  can  it  have  any  affinity  to  Isl.  skurd 
caesura;  q.  deprived  of  its  coat? 
SCURDY,  s.     A  moorstonej  Jdd; 
2.  A  resting-place  in  general,  aiavouriteseat,  Ayrs. 
SCURF  AND  KELL.     V.  Kell. 
SCURR,  s.    1.  "  A  low  blackguard  T  Gall.  En- 

cycl. ;  from  Lat.  scurra^  a  scoundrel. 
2.  "  Any  thing  low  C  ibid. 
ScuBRiE,  €uif>     Low,  dwarfish ;  Scurrie^hof-ns^ 

low  dwarfish  thorns,  in  rauirland  glena  i^  ibid. 

^  They  [gleds  or  kites]]  build  there  on  what  the 
shepherds  call  scurrie  th<Nms,  low  dwarfish  thorns." 
Ibid.  p.  231. 

It  is  not  very  probable  that  the  s.  had  a  Lat.  ori- 
gin. I  also  hesitate  whether  we  should  view  the  at^, 
as  its  derivative.  See  the  etymon  given  of  Skur,  as 
applied  to  small  horns.  Isl.  skor^a  incidere ;  Teat. 
scheure,  schoore,  scissura,  ruptura. 

SCURRIE,  s.   The  Shag,  Pelecanus  Graculns, 

Linn.,  Meam9* 

Norw.  Top-Skarv,  id.  This  name  would  seem  to 
be  borrowed  from  that  of  the'  young  Herring  Gull. 

V.  SCAURIE,  ScOB«Y. 

SCURRlEVAIG,  *.     V.  Skueryvage. 
SCURRIE-WHURRIE,  s.     A  hurlpr-burly, 

Clydes.   This  is  merely  an  inversion  oiHunj/'^ 

Scurry^  q.  v. 

SCUSHLE,  tf.  A  scuffle,  Aberd. ;  perhaps  from 
Fr.  escoussff  ^^  shaken,  logged,  swinged;^  Cotgrv 
O.Fn  escouasej  rebellion ;  e9CousS'Crf  agiter  ( 
Lat.  mccuss^re, 

SCUSHLE,^.  An  old,  thin,  worn  out  shoe,  Aberd. 
To  ScusHLE,  V.  n.   To  make  a  noise,  by  walkinj^ 

with  shoes  either  too  large,  or  having  the  heeK 

down,  ibid.     V.  Scashle,  v. 

To  SCUTCH,  V.  a.]  Define  sense 

2.  To  Scutch  Unty  to  dress  flax,  after  it  has  been 

beaten  with  a  mallet,  by  striking  it  with  an  instru* 

ment  like  a  wooden  sword,  S.     This  operatioii 

is  accurately  described  in  the  following  extract : 

"  After  it  Qhat  is,  the  flax]]  has  been  duly  watered 

and  dried,  the  sheaves  are  formed  of  the  thickness  of 

a  man's  leg,  and  beat  with  mallets  on  a  smooth  stone, 

to  separate  the  seed  from  the  rind.   Then  it  is  sepa^ 

rated  into  handfuls  such  as  a  person  can  easily  grasp ; 

and  with  a  wooden  instrument,  made  in  the  form  of 

a  hedge-bill  or  large  knife,  in  the  right  hand,  and 

holding  the  lint  in  the  left,  over  the  end  of  a  small 

perpendicular  board  set  firmly  in  a  solei  which  is  held 
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down  by  the  foot,  and  about  tfaree  feet  high^  the  lint 
ia  scutched  or  whipped,  with  the  wooden  instrument, 
turning  one  end  of  the  lint  after  another  to  the  stroke, 
and  turning  the  inside  out,  as  appears  necessary,  un- 
til the  rind  be  completely  separated."  Agr.  Surv. 
Invem.  p.  151. 

Add  to  et3rmon ; — Ir.  and  Gael.  sguUs-eam,  to  beat, 
to  dress  flax. 
Scutch,  Skutch,  s»      1.  A  wooden  instrument, 

shaped  like  a  coulter,  used  in  dressing  flax, 

hemp,  &c.  S. 
S.  One  of  the  pieces  of  wood  which  in  a  lint-mill 

beats  the  core  from  the  flax,  or  iu  a  thrashing 

mill  beats  out  the  grain,  S. 

**  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Mickle  that  the  purpose  of 
separating  the  grain  from  the  straw  might  be  accom- 
plished— by  shUcJtes — beating  out  the  grain,  in  place 
of  pressing,  or  rubbing  it  out/'  Agr.  Surv.  £.  Loth. 
p.  77. 
ScuTCiiKB,  8.     The  same  with  Scutch,  sense  1. 

Ang.,  Meams. 
SCUTIFER,  s,  A  term  equivalent  to  ^tttrf,L.B. 
"'^Skutiferais  and  squieris  full  courtlye 
Ar  aasemblit  and  sett  in  a  ryell  s^. 

Cotkelbie  Saw,  Prohem. 

The  Lmgnage  is  evidently  tautological. 
To  SCUTLE.]  Add; 

This  appears  properly  a  n.  v.  As  necessarily  in- 
eluding  the  idea  of  spilling  part  of  the  liquid  which 
ii  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another^  it  seems  very 
«carly  allied  to  Isl.  squeit-^,  irrigare  solutius,  proji- 
cere  liquorem.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  v,  may 
be  allied  to  SkutiUveihar,  translated  cup-bearers. 
"  There  were  in  the  forecastle,  Eirek  Skifa,  Thorfin 
Sigvald,  &G.  ok  ennfldri  skutilsveinar,  and  many  of 
the  eup-bearers."  Haco's  Expedition  against  Scotl. 
Transl.  by  Johnstone,  pp.  S6,  SJ- 

IsL  thum^vmnn  is  indeed  rendered  by  Haldorson, 
Pincema  regiua,  podllator ;  and  in  pi.  by  Verelius, 
Pincemae,  mensae  servientes,  as  synon.  with  Sw. 
skiaenkesfvenner,  q.  skink^iwains.  It  must  be  observ- 
ed, however,  that  skuiUl,  also  skutul,  does  not  by  itself 
denote  drink  or  any  kind  of  liquor.  Both  in  Isl.  and 
Sa.6.  it  signifies  primarily  a  small  table,  mensa  par- 
va.  Hence  it  has  been  transferred  to  a  dish  used  at 
table,  lanx ;  so  that  fkutiU-svein  strictly  signifies  one 
who  serves  at  a  table.  Ihre  has  remarked  that  the 
dishes  of  the  ancients  were  so  formed,  that  in  each 
dish  provisions  were  brought  for  two  guests,  who 
were  thence  denominated  diskamaeiar,  q.  dish^mate*  or 
dish-companions.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  laws  of 
Gothland,  that  ''all  dishes  should  be  sufficient  to  con- 
tain the  food  of  two  who  should  eat  together."  He 
adds,  that  the  same  custom  prevailed  among  the 
Greeks ;  referring  to  Lucian.  in  Lepith. 
SCUTTAL,  s.   A  pool  of  filthy  water,  Buchan ; 

tynon.  JawJicte. 

She  bom't  him  wi'  the  same  lang  spar. 
He  plumpit  i*  the  scuital, 
Owre's  lugs  that  night. 

Tarra^g  Poems,  p.  69. 

Su.G.  skudd-a  effundere.    V.  Scutle,  v. 
To  SCUTTER,  v.  n.    To  work  in  an  ignorant, 

aukwaid,  and  dirty  way,  Aberd. 
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To  ScuTTEB,  o.  a.   To  make  or  do  any  thing  in 

this  way,  ibid. 
To  ScuTTEB  ttp,  V.  a.  To  bungle  up,  to  botch,  ib. 

Su.G.  squaettr-aySpargere,  dissipare;  from  squaetl* 
a,  liquids  effundere. 

SCUTTLINS,*.pZ.  The  light  wheat,  wliich,  in 
the  process  of  fanning,  is  not  carried  away  with 
the  chafi^,  not  being  of  sufficient  weight  to  fall 
down  withthe  heavy  grun;  andwhidi  isjground 
by  itself,  that  it  may  be  made  into  an  inferior 
kmd  of  flour ;  Fife. 
ScuTTLiN-FLouR,  8.  The  flour  made  of  the  re- 
fuse of  wheat,  ibid. 

From  £.  scitttk,  '*  the  wooden  conduit  or  trough 
in  a  mill,  thro^  which  the  flower  falls  into  the  m^- 
tub;"  Phillips.  This  seems  most  nearly  allied  to 
Su.G.  skudd-a  excutere,  effundere;  or  Isl.  skuil-a  ja- 
culari. 
To  SEA-CARR,  v.  a.     To  imbank,  Lanarks. 

This  seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  the  Stratclyde  pos* 
session  of  the  country,  C.B.  eaer  signifying  a  wall 
or  mound,  and  caer^n  to  encompass  with  a  wall.  Car 
or  caer  enters  into  the  formation  of  many  local  names 
in  Lanarks.,  as  Carluke,  Carstairs,  Carphin,  &c;  all 
marking  the  site  of  a  fortification.  It  seems  very 
doubtful,  if  the  first  syllable  has  any  connexion  with 
£.  sea,  mare ;  the  word  being  confined,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  to  an  inland  part  of  the  country.  Sea- 
carr  may  be  a  corr.  of  C.B.  ysgor,  a  rampart,  or  buU 
wark. 

Sea-carr,  8.     An  imbankment,  ibid. 
SEA-CAT,  J.     The  Wolf-fish,  Loth. 

''  A.  Lupus.  Sea- wolf,  or  Wolf-fish ;  Sea-Cat  of 
Scotland."     Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  2. 

**  Anari6has  lupus,  the  sea-wolf;  in  Scotland  called 

the  Sea-^at"    Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  App.  p.  47. 

SEA-COCK,  8.     Supposed  to  be   the  Foolish 

Guillemot,  occasionally  called  the  Sea-Heuy  S. 

Avis  marina.     Sea^Cock  dicta.     Sibb.  Prodr.  P. 

II.  p.  22. 

SEA-COULTER,  8.  The  Puffin,  Alca  arctica, 
or  Cpulter-neb.  Avis  marina,  Sca-CouUer 
dicta.'  Sibb.  Scot.  p.  22. 
SEA-FIKE,  8.  The  name  given  to  a  nuuine 
plant,  which,  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  causes 
great  itchiness,  Loth. 

It  seems  to  have  received  this  name,  because  it 
^kes,  or  causes  disquietude  to  the  skin.  IsL^iri^,  Sw. 
J^k,  alga  marina ;  Verel. 

SEA.GROWTH,  Summkr-gHowth,  s.  The 
names  given  by  fishermen  to  various  spedes  of 
SertuIatiaCf  Ftusfrae,  &c.  which  are  attached 
to  small  stones,  shells,  &c.,  S. 

SEA-MAW.*.    A  gull,  S. 

**  Semome  bytd.     Aspergo.    Alcie.     Akedo.* 

Prompt.  Parv. 

SEA-MOUSE,  8.      The  Aphrodita  aculeata, 

Linn.,  Lanarks. 

This  is  exactly  correspondent  to  one  of  its  Lat 
names,  Mus  marinus. 
SEA-POACHER,  8.   The  Pogge,  a  fidi.  Frith 

of  Forth. 
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'^  Gottus  CaUphractus.  Pogoe  or  Atmed  BulU 
head  i^^ea- Poacher."  Neili's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  9* 
SEA-TROWE,  #.   A  marine  goblin,  Shetl.    V. 

Tkow,  s. 
SEAL.     Cioaih  of  seal. 

We  had  jio  garments  in  om*  land^ 

But  what  were  spun  by  th'  Goodwife's  hand ; 

No  Drap-de-Berrjy  cloaiht  of  seal,  &c. 

Watson's  ColL  i.  28.  V.  Drap-de-Berry. 

A  learned  friend  observes  that  this  must  be  cloth 
made  of  the  hair  of  the  seal^  more  commonly  called 
seal-skin  doth,  which  is  still  worn. 
SE ALGH,  s.     ''  A  seal ;  seiucalf  ^  Gl.  Antiq. 

V.  Sklcht. 
SEAM,  s.     The  work  at  which  a  woman  sews.] 

Add; 

IsL  «aiim-r  sartura ;  affttm-tf  sarcire;  itehi  acu  pin- 
gere.     G.  Andr.  p.  204.     Hence  E.  Sempstress* 
SEAND,  adj. 

— ''  They  presentlie  flindy  oensour,  and  judge  the 
sam3m  to  be,  and  to  haue  bene,  gi^^te,  seand,  and 
reasonable  causis  for  the  weili  of  his  midestie  and  of 
his  said  realme  of  Scotland.  As  also  decemis— -for 
thesaidis  caussis^quhilkis  they  haue  knawin  and  tryit 
to  be  for  the  seand  weill  of  his  maiestie  and  realme/' 
&c     Acts  Ja.  VL  1606,  Ed.  1B14,  p.  340. 

Having  met  with  this  term  frequently  in  the  pre* 
ceding  Acts  of  Ja.  VI.,  I  had  still  passed  it,  from  the 
idea  &at  it  must  be  the  part.  pr.  of  the  v.  io  see, 
oddly  used  inftead  of  seen.  Not  being  satisfied,  how- 
ever,, with  this  anomaly,  it  has  occurred  that  it  must 
be  merely  a  variation  of  Fr.  seant,  fitting,  seemly,  be- 
coming, from  seoir  to  sit.  **  The  seand  weill  of  his 
maiestie,"  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  Fr.  phrase, 
used  negatively,  II  n'  est  pas  seant  k  un  homme  de 
sa  dignity.     Diet  Trev. 

The  phrase  "  great,  ressonable,proffitable,  and  sene 
canssis,"  as  ibid.  p.  355,  occurs  however :  but  I  can 
scarcely  think  that  sene  and  seand  are  used  as  syno- 
nymous. 
SEANNACHIE,  Sbnkachie,  s.    ''  Highland 

bard  C  61.  Antiquary.     More  properly  a  ge- 
nealogist. 

^  On  the  application  which  they  gave  to  study, 
and  the  proficiency  which  they  made  in  science,  it 
entirely  depended,  when,  or  whether,  they  should 
be  raised  to  the  station  of  SennachaL  These,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  and  the  etymology  of  the  word,  were 
the  chronologers,  and  genealogists,  and  historians  of 
the  Celtic  nation.-»The8e  were  probably  the  ^ifif^m 
of  Laertius,  and  the  Semnones  and  Sennani  that  we 
read  of  in  some  other  authors  who  treat  of  the  reli- 
gious orders  of  the  Celts.'*  Smith's  Hist  .of  the 
Druids,  p.  6,  J.    V.  Shannach. 

Gael,  seanachidh,  id.,  fVom  sean,  old,  ancient; 
whence  seanachas  antiquities,  history,  narration. 
Shaw  renders  seanackdh  "  an  antiquary." 

SEANTACIt,  s.  A  fishing-line  to  which  baited 
hooks  ure  suspended  by  short  lines ;  the  one 
end.  of  the  great  line  being  fastened  to  the  bank 
of  the  river^and  the  other  kept  across  the  stream 
by  a  weight,  Moray. 

SEARCHERS,  s.  pi.  The  name  given  to  cer. 
tain  civil  officers  formerly  employed)  in  Glas« 
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^w,  for  apprehending  idlers  on  the  streets  dur- 
ing the  time  of  public  worship  on  Sabbath. 
"  If  we  bide  here,  the  searchers  will  be  on  us,  and 
carry  us  to  the  guard^house  for  being  idlers  in  kirk« 
time."     Rob  Roy,  ii.  132. 
SEATER,  Seter,  s.  A  local  designation,  Shetl. 

V.  the  term  Steb. 
SEAT-HOUSE,*.     The  manor  on.  an  estate, 

Loth. ;  synon.  7%e  Place. 
SE  ATH,  &c.  s.  The  coal-fish.;[  Add  to  etymon ; 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  originally  an 
Isl.  word.  For  Haldorson  defines  seid.  ratura  as- 
ellorum  minuta;  seydi,  assellus  tenerrimus,  sive 
fcetura  asellorum. 

SEAWA,  8.     A  discourse,  a  narrative,  Aberd. 
This  ought  surely  to  be  written  Say-awd^  from 
Say^  v.,  and  away. 

'Twould  be  owre  lang  a  seawa, 
To  tell  a'  said  and  done. 

D«  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  85. 
SECOND-SIGHT,  *.    A  power,  believed  to  be 
possessed  by  not  a  few  in*  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  S.,  of  foreseeing  future  events,  espe- 
cially of  a  disastrous  kind,  by  means  of  a  spec- 
tral exhibition,  to  th&r  eyes,  of  the  persons 
whom  these  events  respect,  accompanied  with 
such  emblems  as  denote  their  fate. 
*'  1  cannot  speak  of  the  second  sight  till  fuller  in- 
formation be  given.     I  am  undoubtedly  informed* 
that  men  and  women  in  the  Highlands  can  discern 
Vitality  approaching  others  by  seeing  them  in  waters, 
or  with  winding-sheets  about  them ;  and  that  others 
can  lecture,  in  a  beep's  shoulder  bone,  a  death  with« 
in  the  parish,  seven  or  eight  days  before  it  coma." 
Sinclair's  Invisible  World,  p.  114. 

■     The  man's  a  warlock,  or  possest 
With  some  nae  good  or  seamd-^sight  at  least. 

GenUe  Shepherd,  Act  iii.  Sc  8. 
Whether  this  power  was  communicated  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  S. by  thenor* 
thern  nations^  who  so  long  had  possession  of  the  latter, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine.  Buttraoes  of  the  same 
wonderful  faculty  may  be  found  among  the  Scandi- 
navians.  Isl.  ramskygn  denotes  one  who  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  seeing  spirits :  Qui  tali  visu  prae« 
ter  naturam  pra^ditus  est,  ut  spiritus  et  daemones 
videat,  opaca  etiam  visu  penetret ;  VereL  Ind.  The 
designation  is  formed  from  ramm-ur  viribus  pollens, 
and  skygn  videns ;  q.  powerful  in  vision. 
SECT,  8.  1.  The  attendance  Aven  by  vassals  in 
consequence  of  being  called  oy  their  superiors. 
— '^  Committand  to  him  his  hienes  full  power- 
Lieu  tennent  and  iusticecourtis,  &c.  to  sett,  begin,  affix, 
hald  and  coutinew,  SectU  to  mak  be  callit,  absentii 
to  amerciat,  trespassouris  to  punische/'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  Vi.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  171. 
.  This  is  the  same  with  Soyt^  sense  2,  q.  v.  L.B. 
Secla  Curiae,  seu  Secta  ad  Curiam,  est  servitiam,  quo 
feudatarius  ad  frequentandam  curiam  donini  sui 
tenetur;  Du  Cange. 

2.  Pursuit,  Sect  of  courts  legal  prosecution ;  sy- 
non. Soyt. 

^*  The  kingis  hienes— remittis— all  sect  of  court 
for  the  accioune  &  causs  of  thar  being  in  the  field 
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of  SteraOin^  Blakness,  or  ytheris  plads  agane  his 
ttienes/'     Acts  Ja.  IV.  1488,  Ed.  J814,  p.  207. 

L.B.  secl-^,  jus  persequendi  aliquem  in  judieio« 
de  re  aliqua,  maxime  de  crimjnali  ;  Du  Cange. 
To  SECT,  V.  n. 

Say  Weill  himself  will  sometime  auance. 
But  Do  Weill  does  nouther  sect  nor  prance. 

Poms  l6ik  Cent  p.  195. 
Perhaps  an  errat.  of  some  transcriber- 
^  SECT,  s.     V.  Wyne  Sect, 
SECTOURIS,*.j[>/. 

Quhen  be  persauis  na  remeid. 
Than  greuously  be  gais  to  deid. 
And  grugeand  geuis  vp  the  gaist* 
Sair  I  suspect  God  wiU  accuse 
His  sectQuris,  and  him  self  refuse 
Than  sa  vnthankfullie  deceist. 

PoetM  qfthe  \6th  Century y  p.  29^ 
Either  a  vulgar  corruption  of  the  legal  term  exe^ 
cutws;  at  used  as  equivalent  to  it.  For  L.B.  Sec^ 
tores  is  thus  defined ;  Apud  Papiam,  ex  Glossis  an- 
tiquis  MSS.  proprie  dicuntur,  qui  bona  proscripto- 
rum  et  secant  et  dividunt.  Idem :  Sector ^  divisor^ 
abscissor^  cultor^  usurpator;  Du  Cange. 

In  the  passage  quoted^  (be  relations  of  the  pa- 
tient are  represented  as  so  eager  to  secure  his  pro- 
perty,  that  they  neglect  all  concern  about  his  soul. 
*  To  SEE  aiotU  one,  to  acquire  an  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  surrounding  circumstances,  S. 
'<  Monro— takes — ^his  own  men  out  of  Drum^ 
(whilk  Marischal  had  caused  man  with  his  men, 
with  whom  the  lady  was  not  so  well  acquainted  as 
befbre,  whereupon  she  left  Drum^  and  dwelt  in  Cro« 
mar,  while  she  saw  about  her)."  Spalding,  i.  259. 
i.  e. ."  till  she  was  fully  informed  as  to  the  state  of 
matters." 

To  SEE  aU  or  to,  v.  a.   1.  To  care  for,  to  attend 

to;  often  used  to  denote  a  proper  proviuon  of 

food,  conjoined  with  rveelj  S. 

**  We  havena  far  gait  to  gang  at  ony  rate,  and 

then  she  will  be  weel  seen  till,  for  the  Lady  o'  ^.o- 

retto  is  unco  kind  and  civil  till  her  guests."^    St. 

Johnston,  i.-13. 

''  The  beasts.  Sir  Gabriel,  shall  be  tveel  seen  to, 
till  the  rights  o'  the  matter  ha'e  been  sifted  in  due 
course  of  law."     Rothelan,  i.  288. 

A.S.  to-se-^m,  aspicere,  intueri.  It  appears  that 
this  phrase  was  used  by  O.E.  writers,  although  over-^ 
looked  in  Dictionaries.  For  Somner  expl.  the  t;.  in 
the  form  of  to-gese-on,  ''  to  have  regard  to  or  of,  to 
see  to,"  Teut  toe^sien,  providere,  consuAere  sibi,  suia 
rebus,  &C. 
9.  To  observe,  to  survey,  S. 

That  I  hae  at  banes-brakin  been. 

My  skin  can  sha**  the  marks ; 
I  ctinna  tell  you  idle  tales. 
See  to  my  bleedy  sarks, 

Ulysses'  Answer  to  Ajax^  p.  26. 
To  SEED,  t^.  n.  A  mare  or  cow  is  said  to  seed^ 
or  to  he  seedirC^  when  the  udder  begins  to  swell 
and  give  indication  of  pregnancy ;  as,  ^<  She^l 
no  be  lang  o^  caavin  now,  fbr  I  see  she^s  seed- 
tfCr  T^viotd. 

This  might  be  traced  to  Ir.  and  Gael.  siaUam  to 
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swell,  Stat  a  tumour.  Sed,  however,  signifies  **  a 
cow  with  calf;"  and  s^dd, "  a  full  belly,  a  tympany."" 
SEED-FUR,  *.     The  furrow  into  which  thd 

seed  is  tp  be  cast,  S. 

''  In  the  spring  give  a  steering-fur,  as  it  is  called  ; 
then  Uie  seed-fur ;  then  sow  barley  qr  bear,  with 
grass-seeds."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  88. 
SEED-LAUEROCK,  s.     The  wagtail,  Upp. 

Clydes. 

This  seems  to  be  the  white  water-wagtail ;  as  it 
haa  a  similar  name  in  Sweden ;  saedes^aerla,  or  the 
ffed- wagtail.  In  Denmark  it  is  called  Havre-Saeer, 
apparently  the  Oats-sower,  It  must  have  been  thus . 
denominated,  because  '^  in  spring  and  autumn,"  ac- 
cording to  Pennant,  '^  it  is  a  constant  attendant  on. 
the  plmigh,  for  the  sake  of  the  worms  thrown  up  by 
that  instrument."  Zool.  ii.  275. 
SEfmS,  s.pl.    The  remains  of  the  husk  of  oats« 

after  grinaing.     V.  Seidis. 
SEEING-GLASSE,*.  Al(K)king^lass,amirror. 

This  word  had  been  anciently  used  in  S.  For  the 
title  of  a  work  by  one  of  our  reformers  is,  ''  William 
Keth  his  seeing  glasse,  sent  to  the  nobles  and  gentle- 
men in  England,  &c.  82V'   Ames's  Antiq.  iii.  1798. 

This  word  in  its  composition  resembles  IsL  sidna 
gler,  speculum,  from  sion,  vision,  sight,  and  gltr 
glass ;  Haldorson.  G.  Andr.  gives  tibe  same  term 
in  the  form  of  sionargler,  p.  2079  under  si^a  videre. 
Skugsio  and  skugsum  are  used  in  the  same  sense ;  q. 
that  in  which  one  sees  one's  shadow.  Hence  the 
name  of  that  very  singular  work,  written  in  the 
twelfth  century  by  one  of  the  Norwegian  kings, 
Kongs-Skugg'Sio,  i.  e.  Speculum  Regale. 

♦  To  SEPuK,  V.  a.  To  court,  to  be  a  suitor,  to 
ask  in  marriage,  S.  I  have  not  observed  that 
the  V.  is  used  in  this  sense  in  E. 

Syne  in  a  little. I  maun  gang  again. 
And  whilk  was  worst  of  a',  maun  gang  my  lane> 
Am  bidden  court  and  daHt,  and  seek  the  lass ; 
O  aunt !  but  I  was  at  an  unco  pass ! 

Ross's  Iielenore,  p.  8.7* 
This,  in  sense,  most  nearly  approaches  to  Su^G. 
soek-a,  ambi^e,  to  court. 

*  SEEK  and  HOD,  the  designation  for  the 
game  of  Hide  and  Seeky  Angus.  It  is  merely 
an  inversion  of  the  E.  name ;  kbd  being  used 
S.B.  for  hide  J  also  as  the  preterite  and  part.  pa. 

SEENIL,ad;.  Rare, singular,  Fife.  V.Skyndill. 
S££N1];lie,  atlj.     Singularly;  as,  seeniSie gash, 

remarkably  loquacious,  ibid. 

This  signification  would  almost  suggest  that  it 
hftd  been  originally  the  same  with  E.  s^ial^signaU 
hf,  or  Fr.  signali,  notable. 

To  SEEP,  V.  w.    To  ooze.  Gall.     V.  Sipe,  r. 
SEER,  8.     The  designation  given  to  one  who  is 
supjposed  to  have  what  is  called  the  second-r 
\ty  S. 
ise  tell  yoi^  lady,*  answered  Cecil,  lowering  her 
voice,  '  we  have  |i  seer  in  Glen  Eradine ;  and  be 
was  greatly  troubled  with  me  standing  at  Jemmy's 
left  hand." — *'  One  who  has  the  second  sight,"  V*^ 
Discipline,  iii.  20. 
SEERIE,  adj.    Weak,  feeble,  Fife.. 
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Thw  seems  radically  the  same  with  Sbry,  Stufy, 

To  SE6,  SEYG,  v.n.  1.  To  faU  down,  S.]  Add ; 

E.  itvagy  "  to  sink  down  by  its  weight,"  (Johns.) 
aeems  to  have  a  common  origin ;  although  perhaps 
more  immediately  allied  to  Sw.  trvig-a,  loco  cedere^ 
IsL  gfveig^ia,  inclinare. 
Seggixg,  s.     The  act  of  falling  down,  or  state 

of  being  sunk,  S. 

O.E.  Saggyn'or  Satelyn.   Basso.   "  Saggynge  or 
satlynge.   Bassatura.     Bassatio."     Prompt.  Farv. 
To  SEG,  V.  a.    To  set  the  teeth  on  edge  by  eat- 

ing  any  thmg  acid.  Loth.,  S.A.,  Lanarks. 

As  the  use  of  the  term  in  this  sense  seems  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  teeth,  when  set  on  edge,  seem 
as  if  sunk  down  in  their  sockets,  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  originally  the  same  with  Sbo,  v.  ».  to  fall  down. 
SEG,  Segg,  s.    l.'The  yellow  Flower-de-luce, 

S.]  Add; 

My  mother  sent  me  to  the  ^gs. 
There  to  gather  teuchit  eggs.         Old  Song. 
The  word  Seg  is  used  as  the  general  name  for  ^1 
broad-leaved  rushes,  not  being  confined  to  the  Iris. 
It  is  also  O.E.  "  Segge  or  star.    Carix."   Prompt 
Parr.     V.  Bullsbaos,  Bull-seo. 
Seggan,  *.     The  flower-de-luce,  Ayrs. 

The  mountain  daisie,  an'  the  seggan  blue. 
The  hawthorn  flower,  an'  pinkies  no  a  few  ;— 
Sic  youthfu'  shepherds  aft  bestow'd  on  me. 

PickerCs  Poems  1788,  p.  148. 
Seggy,  adj.     Abounding  with  sedges,  S. 
For  mark  nor  meith  ye  wadna  ken ; 
The  greenswaird  how,  an'  seggy  den. 
Are  striked  even-o'er. 

W.  Beanie's  Tales,  p,  36. 
By  Egypt's  seggy  Nile,  they  say 
The  crocodile  greets  o'er  his  prey ; 
As  he  the^eifer  laith'd  to  kill. 
An'  scrupi'd  guiltless  Uuid  to  spill. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  7. 
SEGE,  s.     1.  A  seat]  Add; 
8.  The  birth  in  which  a  ship  lies. 

"  And  gif  the  ship  be  on  ane  hard  saige,  the  mas- 
ter sould  gar  the  shipman  amend  it  incontinent, 
that  the  ship  tak  na  skaith."  Ship  Lawis,  Balfour's 

Pract.  p.  622. 

It  was  used  in  O.E.  "  Sege  or  sete.    Sedes.  Se» 

dile."     Ptompt.'  Parv. 

To  SEGE,  V.  a.     To  besiege. 

"  Nocht  expremand — ^gif  thai  war  segit  be  him 

or  his  army,  &  resitit  be  the  saidis  personis,"  &c. 
Acts  Mary  1542,.  Ed.  1814,  p.  417- 

Spenser  uses  siege  in  the  same  sense.     But  thia 
use  is  now  obsolete.     Fr.  sieg-er  is  sometimes  used 
for  assieg-er,  but  the  language  is  viewed  as  corrupt 
V.  Diet  Trev. 
SEGG,  BuLL-sEGG,  8.    An  ox  that  has  been 

gelded  at  his  full  age,  S.]  Add ; 

"  And  what  made  you,  yemisleard  loons, — come 
yon  gate  into  the  ha',  roaring  like  buU-segs,  to  frigh- 
ten the  leddy,  and  her  far  frae  strong."  Monastery, 

i.  140. 

"  If  it  is  several  months  before  being  gelded,  it 
retains,  ever  after,  the  appearance  of  a  bull,  and  is 
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in  that  part  of  Scotland^  termed- a  huU-sag.'^    Kgt^ 
Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  419. 

This  term  is  said  to  be  from  Lat  "  that  has  been 
cut ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray.  Sec-are  must  be  the  t;.  meant, 
and  indeed  has  secatus  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the 
laws  of  the  Visigoths.     V.  Du  Cange  in  vo. 

SEGSTER,  8.     A  term  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  Records  of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  as 
signifying  a  sexton. 
As  E.  Sexton  is  corr.  from  Fr.  Sacristain,  Segsier 

is  a  similar  corr.  from  L.B.  Segrestar-ius,  id.,  one  of 

the  various  forms  which  this  ecclesiastical  term  as- 

sumes,  q.  Segresler. 

To  SE Y,  V.  a.     To  assay.]  Add ; 

Sky-shot,  *.     An  opportunity  given,  in  play,  of 

regaining  all  that  one  has  lost,  Fife. 
To  Sey,  V,  a.     To  strain  any  liquid,  S.]    Add; 

This  V.  is  mentioned  by  Palsgrave.  "  I  sye  mylke, 
or  dense,  Je  couUe  du  laict.  This  terme  is  to  [ioo^ 
moche  northeme."     B.  iii.  F.  S6\,  a.' 

Lancash.  '*  Sye,  to  put  milk,  &c.  thro'  a  sieve."  GL 
Bobbins.  . 

The  O.E,  V.  "  Syu-yn  or  clensyn  licoure,  Colo,'* 
(Prompt  Parv.)  must  have  had  a  common  origin ; 
although  in  form  it  varies  more  from  the  cognate 
terms  in  the  other  northern  languages. 
SEY,  8.  1 .  That  seam  in  a  coat  or  gown,  Sec]  De- 
fine ; — The  sey  of  a  gown  or  shift  is  the  opening 

through  which  the  arm  passes,  S. 
2,  The^^f*^,  <S-c.,  the  backset/^  S.]  Add; 

''  He's  a  shabby  body  the  laird  o'  Monkbams/ 
said  Mrs.  Heukbime,  *  He'll  make  as  muckle  about 
buying  a  fore  quarter  o'  lamb  in  August,  as  about  a 
hacksey  o'  beef."     Antiquary,  i.  320 

*'  The  proper  pieces  of  beef  for  roasting  are  the 
fore-sey  and  surloin."     Receipts  in  Cookery,  p.  S6. 

SEY,  8.     A  sort  of  woollen  cloth,  &c.]  Add  ; 

-— '^  To  provyde  tua  boyes  to  be  bound  prenteises 
for  seaven  y eiris  to  leame  all  sortes  of  working  cloth 
or  seyes,  spinning,  weaving,  waaking,  litting,  dress- 
ing," &c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  392. 

"  Wool  was  then,  for  the  first  time  in  Scotland,  ma- 
nufactured by  machinery  into  seys,  serges,  plaidens, 
and    other  coarse  cloths."     Thorn's  Hist  Aberd. 
ii.  151. 
'  Palsgrave  renders  "  saye  clothe,"  by  Fr.  serge; 

B.  iii.  F.  60,  b. 

The  learned  Dr.  Ledwich  says  that  sack  is  an  ori- 
ginal Teutonic  word,  which  "  the'Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans changed  into  sagum,  and  the  French  into  sagia, 
saium,  and  saia.*'     Antiq.  of  Ireland,  p.  26l. 

Fraunces  renders  *'  Say  cloth"  by  Lat  "  Sagum." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

SEY,  8.     A  shallow  tub.     V.  Say,^ 
To  SEY,  V.  a.     To  see ;  the  pron.  of  Ettr.  For. 
Seyal,  s.     "  A  trial  r  Gl.  Picken,  S.  O. 
SEIDIS,  Seeds,  s.  pi   1.  That  part  of  the  husk 

of  oats  which  remains  in  meal ;  as,  **  That  meaVs 

fow  o^  setds^  it  is  not  properly  cleaned,  S. 

"  The  haill  subiectis  susteinis  greit  lose  Qoss]  and 
skayth  in  paying  alss  deir  for  dust  and  seidis  as  gif 
the  samyn  wes  guid  meill."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Eoit 
1814,  p,  179.    V.  Dust. 
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S.  Sowen-^seeds^  the  dust  of  oitt-nreal,  mixed  with 
the  remains  of  the  husks^  used  for  making  flum- 
mery, after  being  so  long  steeped  as  to  become 
somewhat  sour,  S. 
SElGNOREIS,pZ.    Supreme  Courts';  applied, 
.  apfmrently  iu  derision,  to  the  meetings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
'-r-"  His  hienes  hath  restored  in  integrum  the  Es- 
tate of  bishops,  and  hath  contramandet  the  seignofeis 
presbetereis, — in  respect  his  hienes  had  livele  expe- 
rience, that  they,  wer  gret  instrumentis  of  unquiet- 
nes  and  febellioun  be  there  populare  disordo'. 

— "  Wishing  heart le  your  g.  welfare,  and  to  assist 
ws  with  your  1.  prayer,  help  and  gudwill  at  her  hie* 
nes  hand  in  maynteininge  of  this  goode  work  against 
the  pretendit  seignorei,fy  the  end  whereof  tendis  to 
evert  monarcheis  and  destroy  the  scepto'  of  princes^ 
and  to  confound  the  whole  estate  and  iurisdictioun 
of  the  kirk,"  &c.  Abp.  Adam  son's  Lett  to  Abp. 
Whitgift,  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  52L 
Fr.  seigneurie,  "  an  assembly  of  great  lords;"  Cotgr. 

SEILK,  Seyle,  Selh, *.  Happiness,  &c.]  Add; 
Sell  0*  your  face,  is  a  phrase  still  used  in  Aberd., 
expressive  of  a  wish  for  happiness  to,  or  a  blessing 
on,  the  person  to  whom, it  is  addressed. 

Ye — think  my  muse  nae  that  ilUfawrd, 
Seil  o'  your  face  / 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poetry,  p.  lOp. 
Seilfu\  Seelfu',  Seeful,  a{y.     1.  Pleasant] 

Add; — 2.  Happy,  foreboding  good,  Ang. 
Neist  the  first  hippen  to  the  green  was  flung. 
And  thereat  seeful  words  baith  said  and  sung. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  1 3* 
This  is  the  same  word  which  elsewhere  appears 
in  the  form  cf  seelfu'.  Whether  it  is  sometimes  pro- 
nounced  seeful,  or  tliis  be  an  erraL,  seems  uncertain. 
Seelfuxess,  8.    Complacency,  sweetness  of  di84. 
position,  happiness  of  temper,  Ang. 
An'  tho'  I  say't,  she's  just  as  gueed  an  aught. 
As  wysse  an'  fu'  o£  seelfuness  an'  saught. 
As  onie  she,  that  ever  yeed  on  bean, 
Gentle  or  semple,  except  I  now  will  nane. 

Boss's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  106. 
— She's  just  as  gueed  a  child. 
Wise  and  kind  hearted,  cheerful,  meek  and  m]ld,&c. 

Edit.  Third. 
Bean  here,  bane.  Third  Edit,  would  at  first  view 
seem  meant  for  bone.  S.  bane,  S.B.  bein.  But  perhaps 
it  refers  to  bend  or  benn  leather.  • 
Seily,Seely,  ad/.  Happy.  Seely  Wights.^  Add; 
This  shews  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  phrase  silly. 

For  oght  the  kirk  culd  him  forbid. 
He  sped  him  sone,  and  gat  the  thrid ; 
Ane  carling  of  the  Quene  of  Phareis, 
That  ewill  win  geir  to  elph3me  careis ; 
Through  all  Braid  Abane  scho  hes  bend> 
On  horsbak  on  Hallow  ewin ; 
And  ay  in  seiking  certayne  nyghtis. 
As  scho  sayis,  with  sur  [^our]]  sillie  nychtis. 
Legend  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  \6th  CenL  p.  320, 32 L 
Braid' A  bane  is  for  Braidalbin.     Sillie  does  not 
here  signify,  as  might  seem  at  first  view^  weak,  puny^ 
from  their  small  size :  but  is  the  same  as  Seeh* 
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Sely  is  the  form  of  the  word  in  O.E;     "  Se^  of 
happy.     Felix.     Fortunatus."     Prompt  Parv. 
SEILIS,  interf.     JExpressive  of  admiration. 
— ^AU  the  suynis  awnaris 
^aid,  Seitis  how  the  fulis  fains ! 

.  CdkeWie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  202; 

A.S.  sillice,  mirabiliter,  from  siUic  mirabilis. 

lA  a  MS.  copy  it  is,  "  S&id  ferlis."     If  this  be  the 
true  reading,  it  must  signify,  ''  said  forthwith,"  or 
"  suddenly,"  from  A.S.ferlice,  subitto. 
SEIM, ^.  ^^Resemblance,  likeness,  appearance;^ 

61.  Sibb. 

Germ,  ziem^en  ;  Isl.  saem^a,  decere,  convenire. 
SE  YME,  s.    The  work  at  which  a  woman  sews,  S. 

— "  Ane  change— from  threid,  seyme,  and  neidil^ 
to  danse  at  the  feidil ;  from  blushing  to  heir  of  mar-« 
riage,  to  lauching  to  heir  of  loue."     Nicol  Bume, 
F.  189,  a-  b.     V.  Seam. 
SEIN  YE,  Senye,  J.  A  synod,  a  consistory. ]^dj; 

This  in  O.E.  is  written  Seene,  also  Ceene.    "  Seeni 
of  clerkes.     Synodus."     Prompt  Parv. 
SEJOINED,  par/,  adj.     Disjoined,  separate. 

*'  The  Lords  found  a  sum  lent  out  by  a  wife  clad 
with  a  husband,  (though  the  obligation  ran  to  repay 
it  herself,)  belongs  to  the  husband,  to  his  heirs  and 
executors,  unless  she  could  say  that  she  had  a  provi^ 
sion  separate  and  sejoined  by  paction  from  her  hus- 
band, (likeajpectt/ti/m,)notbelongingtohim."  Fount 
Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  130.  Lat  sejung-ere,  id. 
To  SEIP,  v.n.  To  ooze^  to  leak.  V.  Sipe. 
SEIUIE,  ad}.     Of  distant^  reserved,  or  cynical 

manners ;  suggesting  the  idea  of  some  dhegree 

of  hauteur  ;  Moray.  , 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Teut  seer,  seerigh,  do- 
lens,  moestus ;  exulceratus ;  A.S.  saeri,  tristis,  do- 
lens  ;  as  if  the  original  idea  had  been  that  of  pain 
caused  by  a  sore  or  wound.  But  with  more  pro- 
priety it  may  be  traced  to  some  Goth,  terms  expres- 
sive of  local  distance  ;  as  Su.G.  saer,  a  particle  de- 
noting separation,  asunder. ;  Isl.  sier,  seorsim,  (Ve- 
rel.) ;  Atfara  sier,  seorsim  profisisci.  Verelius  also 
gives  this  particle  in  the  form  of  ser.  Hence  serleg-r 
singularis;  item,  morosus,  Haldorson.  I  am  disposed 
to  think,  that  the  radical  word  is  sier,  tlie  dative  of 
the  pronoun  sibi ;  as  referring  to  what  a  man  does  by 
himself  Hence  serleg-r  is  by  Kunolph  Jonas  written 
sierleg-ur,  and  rendered,  sui  sensus,  singularis ;  and 
siergod'Ur,  philautos,  q.  "  good  with  himself,"  or  in 
his  own  eye.  V.  Dictionariol.  Isl.  p.  122.  The  lat- 
ter term  is  expl.  by  Verelius,  sibi  bonus,  (and  writ- 
ten  by  Haldorson  fer^orf.r)arrogans,  fastuosus  (Dan.) 
hovmodig,  i.  e.  high-minded.  Ray  conjectures  that 
A.Bor.  seer,  several,  divers,  "  is  but  a  contraction  of 
sever."  But  here  we  see  its  genuine  origin.  I  may 
also  refer  to  Dan.  saer,  singular,  special,  odd,  &c. 
whence  saer-deles,  id. 
SEYRICHT,  8.  The  name  of  a  book  mentioned 

in  Aberd.  Reg. — «  Tua  buikis,  viz.  ane  alma- 
nack, &  ane  callit  the  Sevricht.^  A.1551,  V.21. 
Belg.  zeerecht,  marine  Taws. 
To  SEISSLE,  i^.  a.     (Gr.  n)    1.  To  confuse,  to 

put  in  disorder,  Berwicks.,  Roxb.  ^ 

2w  To  trifle,  to  spend  time  unnecessarily.     It  is 

used  as  a  part,  to  signify  one  who  is  unactive  or 

unhandy  ;  as,  a  8ei88lin  body,  ibid. 
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ScTSSLEB,  s.     A  trifier,  ibid. 

Teut.  siss-en  to  cease ;  susseUen  titubctre,  cespitare ; 
or  rather  from  C.B.  Mtal^a,  to  gossip,  suiatwr  a 
gossiper,  Dan.  sysl^er,  and  I  si.  sysl-a  convey  an 
idea  directly  the  reverse.  For  they  signify^  ''  to  be 
busy." 
S£YST£R»  9,    An  incongruous  mixture  of  edi- 

bles,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  synon.  Soss. 
To  Seysteb,  v*  a.     To  mix  in  an  incongruous 
mode,  ibid. 

Teut.  sauss-en  condire.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as 
jillied  to  Isl.  aeydala  coctio,  from  geyd^a,  decoquere 
diutius^  A.S.  8eafveswQc\\%,  liquor^  is  apparently  from 
the  cognate  v.  seaih-an  to  boil,  1^.  to  seelhfi. 

This  district,  however,  having  belonged  to  the 
kingdom.of  Stratclyde,  the  word  may  be  deduced 
from  C.B.  saig,  a  mess,  selg-iaw,  to  mess. 
SEL,  Sell,  pron,  Self^  from  which  it  is  corrupted, 

S.,  A.Bor, ;  Ray. 
SELCHT,  Selcuie,  s,     A  seal.]  Jdd ; 
%  Used  to  denote  what  is  otherwise  called  a  shi^ 
corny  Gall. 

**  Sealckj — a  shillcorn  or  small  bunyion;"  Gall, 
Encyc.     Sdkhorn,  Dumfr. 

SELCOUTH,  adj.   Strange,  uncommon.]  Add; 
Skinner  mentions  this  word  as  occurring  in  P. 
Ploughman  ;  but  he  has  misquoted  the  place. 

Much  people  saved  of  selkougth  sores. 

It  appears  also  in  Prompt.  Parv.   ''  Selcoutk  or  sel- 
dom seyn.     Rarus."    Also,  "  Selcoutkness^,  Karitas." 
^SELE,  s.     A  yoke  for  binding  cattle.}  Jdd; 

By  means  of  this  implement,  the  devil,  and  his  myr* 
midons  the  witchq0,  are  believed  to  exercise  a  con* 
^  «iderable  portion  of  their  power  in  doing  injury  to 
men  by  the  destruction  of  their  cattle.  Although  a 
Mcle  is  so  formed  as  merely  to  inclose  the  neck  of  one 
ox  or  cow  in  the  stall,  it  is  asserted  that  two  have 
often  been  found,  of  a  morning,  bound  in  one;  which 
is  reckoned  more  than  any  exertion  of  human  strength 
could  accomplish.  But  the  spell  is  so  limited,  that 
the  poor  animals  suffer  no  detriment  before  they  are 
Been  by  human  eyes.  If  the  person  who  first  sees  them 
does  not  give  or  procure  instant  relief,  they  are  ine<» 
vitably  suffocated.  It  is  singular  that  this  should  be 
credited,  not  merely  by  the  vulgar,  but  by  persons  of 
rank  and  education.  A  lady  in  Angus  assured  me,  in 
the  most  solemn  terms  in  whi<2)i  any.assurance  could 
be  giveUj  that  she  had  herself  seen  it  in  her  father's 
cow-house. 

O.E.  sole,  I  suspect,  has-been  used  in  the  same  sense. 
**  Sole,  a  bowe  about  a  beastes  necke ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii. 
E.  65,  a.     He  gives  no  correspondent  term  in  Fr. 
SELF,  Selwyn.    The  Self,  The  Selvin,  used  as 
a  demonstrative  pronoun,  like  Lat.  ipse. 
**  Di^troy  Fidena  with  the  ffammeis  of  iheselfy  sen 
ye  may  na  way  is  meis  the  same  be  youre  benevolence." 
Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  356.    Stiis  ffammis  delete,  X^t. 
Not  that  oure  toung  is  in  the  seluin  skant, 
Bot  for  that  I  the  fouth  of  langage  want. 

Doug,  Virg.  Pref.  5. 
Thai  persawyt,  be  his  spekyng. 
That  he  wes  tlte  selrvt/n  Robert  King. 

Barbour,  vii.  125,  MS. 
Ruddiman  observes,  vo.  Self;  "  'Tis  remarkable, 
that  our  author  [itie  Bishop  of  Dunkeld]]  and  others 
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of  that  time  constantly  write  the  self,  or  the  selvin,  for 
itself." 

1  have  remarked  this  idiom  with  the  demonstra- 
tive only  in  a  few  instances  in  the  A.S.  language. 
Of  the  selue  mynstre,  Ex  illoipso  monasterio,  Chron. 
Sax.  SB.  40.  On  the  selue  der-fald,  In  eo  ipso  fera- 
rum  saltu,  ibid.  ^82.  32. 

Selven  is  often  used  by  Chaucer^  and  is  merely  the 
accusative  singular  of  A.S.  self,  seolf,  sylf  On  hire 
selfne  ;•  In  se  ipsam.  In  thaere  seol/an  nihte  ;  In  ilia 
ipsa  nocte.  Bed.  2.  6.  The  sylfne  ;  Tc  ipsum.  Lev. 
19.18.  ^^ne  j^//>ur,  Se  ipsum,Matt.  l6.  24.  On 
tham  stflfan  leohle.  In  ilia  ipsa  luce.  Bed.  5.Q6.  3. 

The  term  appears  in  its  more  ancient  form  in 
Moes.G.  Silba,  ipse;  in  dative  and  abl.  sing,  silbin,  in 
accus.  silban.  Du  nnssUbim,  Ad  me  ipsum,  Joh.  14.  d. 
Bi  mik  silban,  Circa  me  ipsum,  Joh.  8.  14. 
SELFF-BLAK,  adj.   Denoting  bhck  as  the  na. 

tural  colour  of  the  wool ;  i.e.  the  same  whicl^ 

the  animal  wore. 

*'  That  the  housband  men  and  laboreris  of  thik 
ground  wear  no  cloathing  bot  grayes,  quhyit,  blew, 
and  selff  blaJc  claithe  maid  in  Scotland, — vnder  the 
payne  of  fourtie  pundis  toties  quoties."  Acts  Ja.  VI* 
1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  626. 

SELY,  adj.    1.  Poor,  wretched,  S.  *i7/y.]  Add; 
2.  Mean,  paltry. 

"  He  is  speaking  of  this  rewarde  that  he  was  t^ 
receiue  at  Christ's  comming,  and  he  speakes  not  of 
these  earthlie  stipends,  howbeit  there  be  much  adoe 
and  stryfe  for  them  in  the  land,  if  they  were  neuer 
so  selie."     Rollock  on  2  Thcs. 

SELKIRK  BANNOCK,  a  sweet  cake  of  flour, 

baked  with  currants,  &c.,  S.A. 

"  Never  had  there  been — such  making  of  car-caket 
and  sweet  scones,  Selkirk  bannocks,  eookies,  and  pet- 
ticoat-tails, &c."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  g&5. 

SELKIT^  Selkith,  adv.     Seldom,  Eskdale; 

evidently  corr.  from  Sdcouth^  q.  v. 
SELL,  8..   A  seat.    "  Repairing  of  the  puir  folk 

seUis  in  the  kirk  ;^  Abend.  Reg.  A.  1538, 

Fr.  selle,  a  stoole  or  seat ;  "  any  ill-favoured,  ordi- 
nary or  country  stoole,  of  a  cheaper  sort  then  the 
j^oyned,  or  buffet-stoole;*'  Cotgr.    For  then  they  had 
no  fixed  seats  in  churches. 
SELLABLE,  adj.  Vendible;  SeUabiU,  Ab.Reg. 

— '*  With  power  to  the  saids  commissioners  to  sett 
downetheprycesof  jcffflfi/eteinds."  Act8,Cha.  I.V.S7. 
Sellje,  adj.     Attached  to  one^s  own  interest, 

selfisli,  Clydes.,  Roxb.;  either  fronuSelly  self,  or 

a  corr.  of  A.S.  sel/iic,  sui  amans.     V.  the  s. 
SELLIE,  8.  A  diminutive  from  Sell,  self.  "iS^/L 

lie's,  ay  sellie^  self  is  still  for  self  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
SELLOUR,  s.     A  cellar. 

"  He  bocht  ane  sellout  fra  me  for  xv i  sh."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  20. 

Fraunces  writes  it   "  Seler.   Selarium."     Hence, 
"  Selerer.   Selerarius*   Promus."     Prompt.  Parv.. 
SELWYN,  prcm,.    The  selwyn^  the  same,,  the 

selfsame.     V.  Self^ 
Semblay,  Semlay,  &c.  s.  3.  An  assembly.] ^dli; 

Semly  appears  in  this  sense  in  O.E.  '*  Semly  or 
congregation.  Congregatio.  Semlyng,  or  metyng  tcN 
gyder.   Conctursus.  Congressio."     Prompt.  Parv,. 
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6EMSLE,  s.     The  parapet  of  a  bridge,  Ettr. 
For. ;  probably  from  A.S.  sceammel^  scamnum, 
a  bench  ;  Isl.  skemmill^  Dan.  skammely  &c.  id. 
SEMBLING,  s.     Ajjpearance. 

Behald  now  to  thir  men  of  might, 
That  meekill  hes,  and  wald  haue  mair  ; 
And  to  thair  sembling  take  gude  sights 
How  that  they  passe  away  sa  bair. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  215. 
Like  Fr.  semblance  id.^  from  senibUer  to  seem^  to 
make  shew  of. 

SEME,  s.   Vein,  in  relation  to  metal ;  a  peculiar 
use  of  E.  seam. 

"  Thairfoir  quhensoeuir  ony  myne  or  seme  of  met- 
taill  wes  found  be  ony  of  the  leigis  of  this  realme^ 
the  same  wes  ather  neglectit  or  be  all  moyanis  pos- 
sible obscurit."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  556. 

SEMEIBLE,  Semeable,  adj.   1.  Like,  similar. 

'^  And  all  vtheris  the  kingis  liegis  assistaris  to  sic 
opunyeonis  be  punist  in  semeible  wise."  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1525,  Ed.  1814,  p,  295. 

This,  according  to  the  Jac  simile,  might  perhaps 
be  read  semable. 
2.  It  seems  to  signify  becoming,  proper;  like  E. 

seemlj/. 

— ''  With  power  to  the  said  reuerend  father — to 
enter  the  tenentis  of  the  saidis  landis,  ressaue  thair 
gersumis  and  vtheris  dewteis  in  als  frie  and  semeabie 
maner  as  the  said  reuerend  father  was  in  vss  of  be« 
foir  the  said  annexatioun.''  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 597i  Ed. 
1814,  p.  147. 

That  this  is  most  probably  the  sense  appears  from 
the  tenor  of  the  act,  which  states  that  the  possessors 
of  bishoprics,  &c.  had  been  subjected  to  a  consider- 
able abridgment  of  their  rights  in  consequence  of  the 
Annexation  made  of  ecclesiastical  lands  to  the  crown. 

SEM  PE TE  RNU  M ,  *.  A  speciesof  woollen  cloth. 

— "  Cottons,  sempeiemums,  castilians,"  &c.  Act. 
Cha.  II.     V.  Perpetuanae. 

Lat.  sempitem-us,  everlasting.  The  clothiers  even 
in  that  early  period,  had  by  way  of  ruse,  invented 
luunes  for  their  fabrics,  which,  if  well-founded,  must 
soon  have  ruined  their  trade. 

SEMPILNES,  s.     Meanness,  low  condition  in 
regard  to  rank. 

*'  Plesit  your  Grace  to  call  to  remembrance  the 
faithfull  service,  lawlie  obedience,  and  grete  offers 
proceding  of  trew  hart  and  mynd  that  my  sempilnes 
lies  maid — T;nto  your  Hienes. — Maist  humlie  besek- 
ing  your  hienes  till  accept  thir  my  lawlie  ofiiris,  and 
trew  service,  and  resseve  my  sempilnes  in  favour." 
Declaration  of  Friar  And.  Cairns,  about  A.  1528. 
Pinkerton's  Hist.  Scotl.  ii.  483.  V.  Sympill. 
SEN,  Sen-syne.]  Add; 

Thus  Constantyne ^gave  all  the  land. 

That  Papys  senc-syne  had  in  thare  hand. 

Wyntown,  v.  10.  346. 

BEND,  s»     1.  A  mission.]  Insert,  as  sense 

2.  A  message,  a  despatch ;  also,  in  regard  to  the 

local  situation  of  Uie  sender,  a  Send-dozoi,  or 

Send-up,  S.B. 
8.  Messengers  sent  for  a  bride,  S.J  Add ; 

"  The  harbingers  of  the  bridegroom^  (or,  to  use 
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Cecil's  phrase,  the  send  J  a  party  of  gay  yo^hog  meii 
and  women  arrived."     Discipline,  iii.  24. 

"  A  couple  of  envoys  (Scot,  sends)  arrive  from  the 
bridegroom,  who  lead  the  bride  to  tlie  temple  of  Hy-f 
men ;  she  having,  on  their  arrival,  presented  each 
with  a  pair  of  gloves,"  &c.  Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  1818^ 
p.  412. 

There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  this  cus- 
tom and  that  of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  bride^  in 
her  way  to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  was  attend* 
ed  by  three  boys,  clothed  in  long  white  robes,  guard- 
ed with  purple,  who  were  called  Praetextati,  it  was 
requisite  that  their  parents  should  be  alive.  They 
were  therefore  denominated  Pueri  praetexlafi  patrim 
mi  et  matrimi.  One  of  these  carried  before  the  bride 
a  torch  of  white  thorn.  The  other  two  led  her  by 
the  hands. 

When  the  bride  was  put  to  bed,  the  friends  of  both 
parties  u$ed  to  snatch  away  the  torch  whicii  had  been 
borne  by  her  praeiextatus.  If  this  torch  happened  to 
be  inadvertently  put  under  the  bed,  it  was  supposed 
to  be  a  presage  of  the  early  death  of  one  of  tlie  parties. 
Another  reason  for  carrying  off  the  torch  is  assigned 
by  Servius.  The  torches,  used  on  this  occasion,  being; 
as  he  says,  of  the  comeil-tree,  and  burning  long,  they 
were  accounted  guardians  of  life  to  those  who  got 
hold  of  them.  For  they  concluded  that,  by  having 
these  in  their  possession,  they  should  live  long.  Ro- 
sin. Antiq.  p.  429* 
SEN  YE,  s.   Distinguishing  dress  worn  in  battle.] 

Add; 

Quhar  off  suld  thow  thi  senye  schaw  so  he  ? 
Thow  thinkis  nan  her  at  suld  thi  falow  be. 

Wallace,  x:  139.  Ed.  1820. 

Seny,  O.E.  "  Seny  or  token.  Signum."    Pronapt: 
Parv. 
SENYE  DAY,  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeU 

ing  of  a  synod  or  assembly,  Aberd.  Reg.     V. 

S£INY£. 

SENYEOURE,  s.     Lord,  prince. 

**  He  wes  ressavit  in  lugeing  with  AcciusTulIus^ 
the  gretest  senyeoure  that  wes  amang  the  Volschis 
in  thay  day  is."      Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  I6I.      Prin- 
ceps,  Lat.     Ital.  signore,  Fr.  seigneur,  id. 
Senyeobabill,  idf.     Lordly,  seigneurial. 
Thair  was  seruit  in  that  saill  seigis  semelie^ 
Mony  senyeorabill  syre  on  ilk  syde  seir. 

RauJ*  Coilyear,  C.  iiij.  a, 

O.Fr.  seigneuriable,  seigneurial ;  Roquefort. 
Senyie-chambeb,  s.     The  place  iu  which  the 

clergy  assembled. 

^<  Amongst  the  other  buildings  in  the  abbey  and 
monasterie  of  St  Andrews,  there  was  a  chapter 
house  where  the  convent  met  to  consult  about  their 
affairs. — But  where  it  stood  none  can  tell.  And  af- 
ter the  reformation,  1  find  they  met  in  the  senyie- 
chamber"  Martin's  Reliq.  D.  Andr.  p.  40. 
SEN^S,  "  Save  us  ;^  Gl.  Shirr.  V.  Sane,  v. 
SENS,  s.     Incense.]  Add; 

This  is  also  O.E.  ''  Sence  or  incence.    Incensum. 
Thus.''     Prompt.  Parv, 
SENSYMENT,  &c.  a.     Sentiment,  judgment] 

Add; 
He  wes  acquite  be  oure  lawis^  and  be  the  Jen** 
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^amtfii/ofParlament''  Instruction^  Q.  Mary;  Keith's 
Hist  p.  394. 

— -"  Thairfoir  be  censement  of  this  present  parlia- 
ment, authorisis  and  declairis  the  samin  to  have  bene 
dewlie,  weillj  ordourlie^  and  justlie  direct,"  &c. 
Ibid.  App.  p.  154. 

SENTRICE,  s.     Perhaps,  what  has  been  lat- 
terly called  the  sentry-box. 
*'  To  uphaue  the  senlrice  of  the  brig."     A  herd. 
Beg.  A.  1521,  V.  11. 

Sherwood  expl.  O.lE.senirie  as  equivalent  to  watch- 
tower,  rendering  it  by  Fr.  guerite, 

SEQUELS,  s.  pL  The  designation  of  ppe  spe- 
cies of  duty  exacted  at  a  mill  to  which  lands 
are  astricted,  S. 

^'  The  duties  to  which  those  lands  are  liable  are, 
multures,  sequels,  and  services. — The  sequels  are  the 
small  parcels  of  com  or  meal  given  as  a  fee  to  the 
servants,  over  and  above  what  is  paid  to  the  mul- 
turer  ;  and  they  pass  by  the  name  of  knaveship, — 
and  of  bannock  and  hck,  or  gowpen."  Ersk.  Inst. 
B.  ii.  t.  9-  §  19- 

Du  Cange  gives  L.B.  sequela  as  synon.  with  Secta 
Idoutae,  and  Secia  ad  Molendinufn.  Quieta  clamavi- 
mus  ecclesiae  Rothomagi, — omnia  molendina — cum 
<nnni  sequela  et  moltura  sua,  sine  aliquo  retinemen- 
to  eorum  quae  ad  roolendinum  pertinent  vel  ad  mol- 
turam.  Cart  Ricard.  R.  AngL  A.  1197*  *  V.  vo. 
Secta,  3. 
SEQUESTRE,  s. 

'*  The  Romans  were  not  long  before  Christ,  but 
drawne  in  as  sequestres  by  the  Jewes  owne  partiali- 
ties ; — ^and  albeit  the  stronger,  yet  so  farre  suffered 
and  maintained  the  libert^both  of  state  and  religion, 
as  at  Christ  his  birth  Herod  was  a  mighty  king,  and 
the  state  and  religion  for  freedom  from  any  forraine 
oppression,  flourishing.".  Forbes  on  the  Revela« 
tion,  p.  234. 

Fr.  sequestre  signifies  ^  he  into  whose  hands  a 
thing  is  sequestred ;"  Cotgr.  But  I  suspect  that  the 
term  is  here  used  in  the  primary  sense  of  Lat  «e- 
quesier,  a  mediator,  or  umpire. 

SEREACHAN-AITTIN,  s. 

''The  sereaclian^aittin  is  aboutthebignessof  a  large 
mall,  but  having  a  longer  body,  and  a  bluish  colour; 
tiie  bill  is  of  a  carnation  colour.  This  bird  shrieks 
most  hideously,  and  is  observ'd  to  have  a  greater  af- 
fection for  its  mate,  than  any  fowl  whatsoever*" 
Martin's  West  Isl.  p.  73. 

*     Perhaps  the  name  should  be  read  screachan^aittin, 
because  of  its  shrieking. 

SEREVARIS,  s.  pL     Sea-robbers  or  pirates. 
Pilyeit  in  the  streme  be  menn  of  wair  or  sere* 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  15. 

This  corresponds  with  the  language  of  Gawin 
Douglas ; 

Yone  fals  se  reuer  wyl  leif  in  sturt 
and  with  that  of  Blind  Harry  ; 

Apon  the  se  yon  rervar  lang  has  beyn. 

V.  Rewar,  and  Reyffar. 
SERF,  s.    The  state  of  sowens  or  flummery,be« 

fore  the  fermentation  commences,  or  when  it  has 

only  gone  so  far  as  to  admit  of  their  being  boiled 

into  a  thick  connstency,  and  altogether  free  of 

acidity,  Moray.  865 
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Gael,  searbh,  (pron.  serv) .  sour,  may  have  been 
originally  used  to  denote  sowens  in  a  more  advanced 
state,  and  afterwards  been  limited  in  its  sense.  Sear^ 
hhan  is  given  by  Shaw  as  signifying  oats. 
SERK,  s.     A  shirt,  S.     V.  Sark. 
SERKINET,  e.     A  piece  of  dress.     V.  Gib- 

KIENET. 

SERPE,  s.     Apparently,  a  sort  oi  Jibula  made 

in  a  hodked  form. 

"  Others  might  wear  serpes,  belts,  broaches,  and 
chains."     Pink.  Hist  Scotl.  i.  124. 

Fr.  serpe,  sarpe,  ajiook  or  small  bill;  Falx,  Diet 
Trev. 

SERPLATHE,  s.  Eighty  stones  of  wool.]  Add; 

This  term  elsewhere  assumes  nearly  tlie  same 
form  with  the  word  used  in  the  E.  law. 

— "  Robert  Mur  con  sen  tit — to  compere  before  the 
prouost  &  balyeis  of  Edinb'gh — for  the  pley  of  the 
serplare  of  woll."     Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1478,  p.  11. 

"  Sarplar  of  wool,  {Serplera  Lanae,  otherwise 
called  a  pocket)  is  half  a  sack.    Flcla,  lib.  ii.  c.  12." 
Jacob's  Diet 
SERPLINS,  s.  pi.     The  soapy  water  in  which 

clothes  have  been  boiled,  Lanarks.  V.  Sapples. 
To  SERVE,  V.  a.     To  deserve.]  Add  ; 

This  term  has  been  of  general  use.  It  is  pre- 
served in  several  S.  Proverbs.  "  He  that  does  bid- 
ding, serves  no  dinging.' — An  apology,  wherf  we  are 
told  that  we  are  doing  a  thing  wrong,  intimating 
that  we  were  bid  to  do  so."    Kelly,  p.  149. 

"  They  wite  you,  and  they  wite  you  no  wrong, 
and  they  give  you  less  wite  than  you  serve/  i.  e.  less 
blame  than  you  merit."     Ibid.  p.  318,  3 1 9. 
*  SERVICE,  s.  1.  A  term  used  at  funerals  in  the 

country,  to  denote  each  act  of  going  round  the 

company  with  the  offer  of  wine,  or  spirits,  &a,S. 
Ail  they  want  by  repeating  often.  Let  us  lift,  bot^s, 
is  to  have  another  service  or  round  of  bread,  cheese, 
and  whisky ;  so  that  when  lifting  time  comes,  some 
of  those  drunken  and  gormandizing  mourners  can 
scarcely  lift  themselves."     Gall.  Enc.  vo.  Li/l. 

This  is  probably  a  change -of  the  meaning  of  the 
term  formerly  applied  to  the  religious  service  per- 
formed on  this  occasion,  or  the  Office  for  the  Dead, 
As  S.  Dregy  has  been  transferred  from  the  funeral 
service  to  the  compotation  after  the  interment,  this 
terra  seems  to  have  undergone  a  similar  change. 
For  old  Fraunces  gives  the  one  as  synon.  with  the 
other.  "Serui/ce or  dir yge.  Exequiae."  Prompt  Parv. 
£.  Assistance  given  to  masons  and  carpenters  while 

building  or  repairing  a  house,  S.A. 

''  Service  is  a  provincial  phrase  for  labourers,  to 
dig  away  earth  from  the  foundation  of  a  house,  pre- 
pare mortar,  and  assist  in  rearing  scaffolds,  carrying 
stones,  joists,  &c."     Note,  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  28. 
SERVITE,  Servyte,  Servit,  Servet,  jp.     A 

table  napkin,  S  ]  Add ; . 

"  The  air  sail  haue — t^elfservettis  and  anebuird- 
daith  of  domique,  or  than  the  best  linning  buird* 
claith."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  235. 
Serveting,  s.     Cloth  for  making  table  napkins. 

"  Linnin  cloth  called  towelling  and  serveting  of 
Holland  making,  the  eln  xxvi  «•  viii  d."  Rates,  A. 
J6II. 
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SERVITOUR,  s.    1.  In  old  writiiiffs  it  often 

signifies  clerk,  secretary,  or  man  of  business. 
2.  The  designation  formerly  given  to  a*  writer's 
apprentice. 

"  In  a  moment,  the  Baillie  was  in  search  of  his 

apprentice  (or  servitor,  as  he  was  called  sixty  years 

since,)  Jock  Scriever;  and,  in  not  much  greater 

space  of  time,  Jock  was  en  the  back  of  tlie  white 

poney."     Waverley,  iii.  272. 

8.  Besides  this  sense,  k  was  used,  like  tlie  obsolete 

E.  word,  for  a  servant  or  attendant,  in  a  general 

tense,  and  also  in  the  expressionof  duty  or  respect. 

SERVITRICE,  Skevitkix,  s.     A  female  ser- 

vant,  a  lady'^s  maid. 

— "  Takand  the  burdeine  vpon  thame  for  vmq* 
Maistres  Margaret  Wincester,  serveirice  to  his  Ma- 
jesties said  vmq'  darrest  mother,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  124.     Servitrix,  Aberd.  Reg. 

O.Fr.  serviteresse,  servante,  Roquefort ;  L.B.  ser^ 
vitrixy  famula. 

SESING  OX,  Seisin  ox,  Saising  ox,  a  per- 
quisite formerly  due  to  the  sheriff,  or  to  the 
bailie  of  a  barony,  when  be  gave  infeftment  to 
an  heir  holding  crown  lands ;  now  commuted 
into  a  payment  of  money,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property. 

"  That  lettrea  be  writtin  to  the  schiref  to  mak 
the  ox  be  festorit  agane  to  Elizabeth  Geddas^  that 
wes  takin  for  the  said  pretendit  sesing"  Act.  Oom. 
Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  100. 

Erskine  speaks  of  this  perquisite  as  due  only  to 
the  sheriff.  Inst.  B.  iii.  t,  8.  $  79*  But  it  appears 
that  it  was  also  viewed  as  one  of  '^  the  proffitis  & 
eschetis  of  a  balyery." 

*"  The  lordis  decretis— that  Johne  Lindissay  of 
Colvintoun  sail — ^restore  to  James  lord  Haihimiltoun 
the  soumez  &  gudis  vnderwrittin  of  the  proffitis  & 
eschetis  of  the  balyery  of  Craufurde  takin  vp  be  the 
said  Johne  the  tyme  he  vsit  the  said  office  of  bal- 
yery, &  pertening  to  the  said  lord  Hammyltoun ; 
xiij  sesing  oxin,  iiij  ky,  xij  wedderk  of  a  bludewyte," 
&c.     Ibid.  A.  1479,  P-  S3. 

Saising  ox.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 567,  App.  Ed  1 81 4,  p.  40. 
SESSION,  Sessioun,  *.     The  name  given  to 
the  Consistory,  or  parochial  eldership  m  Soot- 
land,  S. 

It  consists  of  the  Minister,  who  constantly  ^pre- 
sides; of  the  Ruling  Elders;  and  of  Deacons,  "who 
have  a  right  of  judgment  only  in  causes  which  re- 
spect the  support  of  the  poor^  or  the  management  of 
ecclesiastical  temporalities.  All  ordinary  causes,  in 
which  the  congregation  are  interested^  are  tried  and 
determined  by  the  Session.  In  some  cities  there  is 
one  general  session  for  the  different  parishes  within 
the  liberties. 

''  This  ordour  has  been  ever  observed  sen  that 
tyme  in  the  Kirk  of  Edinburgh, — that  the  auld  SeS" 
shun  befor  thair  departure  nominat  24  in  electioun 
for  Elders,  of  quhom  12  are  to  be  chosen^  and  32 
for  Deacounes,  of  quhome  16  ar  to  be  elected." 
Knox's  Hist.  p.  267*  V.  Eloer^  Eloerschip. 
SESSIONER,  s.  A  member  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  a  senator  of  the  college  of  justice  in  S. 
w'^  Most  part  of  the  whole  consenting ;  and  in 
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lyke  maner  the  sessioners  with  the  advise  and  appio«> 
bation  of  Uie  most  part  of  that  hous."  Acts  Cha..!^ 
Ed.  1814,  V.  401. 

SESTUNA,  interj.     Expressive  of  admiration  ; 

equivalent  to,  **  Would  you  have  thought  it  .^^ 

It  is  also  often  used  after  refusing  to  grant  a. 

request,  Orkn. 

It  is  evidently,  Seesl  ihou  nony. 
To  SET,  V.  a.     To  give  in  lease,  Stc]  Add  ; 

"  Wee  are  so  farre  from  denying  lo  Antichrist  * 
place,  yea  and  an  ordinarie  calling  in  the  church,  that 
wee  affirme  constantlie,  that  so  it  must  have  beene* 
—-But  so  wee  grant  him  to  be  in  it,  as  yet  hee  is  none 
of  it,  more  than  a  boile  or  apostume,  in  the  body,  is 
a  member  of  the  body,  so  wee  grant  him  to  have  had 
rule,  and  ordinarie  calling  in  the  church,  as  had  these 
husband-men,  to  whom  indeid  the  vineyard  was  sei,. 
but  they  murthered  the  heire,"  Forbes's  Defence^ 
p.  12,  13. 
Set,  Sett,  s,     1.  A  lease ;  synon.  with  Tack, 

— "  Decretis — ^that  he  sail  haue  na  dale  nor  entro- 
meting  tharwith  in  tyme  tocum^  without  he  optene 
tak  and  sel  tharof."  Act.  Audit  A.  1471>  p>  14,  coL 
Also  p.  15,  col.  1. 

— ''  And  to  content  &  pay  til  him  the  malis  of 
the  samin  sene  [since^tymeof  the^e/  maid  to  the  said 
Schir  Johne."     Ibid.  A.  1476,  p.  46. 

''  A  lettre  of  seU,"  a  missive  granting  a  lease.  Ibid. 
A.  1478,  p.  67. 

^'  He  should  not  delapidate  his  benefice  in  any  sort, 
nor  make  any  set  or  disposition  thereof,  without  the 
special  advice  or  consent  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  g^ 
neral  Assembly^"     SpotswQod'a  Hist,  p^  45^, 
2^  A  sign  or  billet  tixed  onahou/se,  to  sliew  that 

it  is  to  be  let,  Aberd. 
Setter,  Settare,.  s.]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  One  who  gives  a  lease  of  heritable  property  ta 

another,  S. 

"  It  sail  nocht  tume  the  settare  nor  the  takare  to 
preiudice  ony  maner  of  way  for  the  tynsale  of  ib» 
said  landis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1505,  Ed.  1814,  p.  244. 

N.B.  The  proof  given  under  the  word  in  Dict. 
to  be  transferred  to  this  sense. 
To  SET,  v.a.     1.  To  beset,  to  way-lay.]  Add; 
S.  Tq  sett  the  gait^  to  beset  the  road  or  highway. 

*^  Because  mony  evill  disposit  persounis  vsisapount 
eruele  malice  &  forthocht  fellony  to  lay  wachis  and 
besett  gaitis  quhair  thai  vndirstand  meneare  toryde 
and  pass, — ^geif  ony  persounis  beis  ourtane  be  ane 
assise  of  setting  ike  gait,  laying  wachis,  &c.  the  com'- 
mittaris — tharof  sail  bepvnist  to  the  deid,  albeit  the 
persoune  or  persouns  that  thai  laid  waching  fore 
eschaip  thair  scaith."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  297i  298. 

Su.G.  sitt'Ui,  Isl.  sit'ia,  in  insidiis  sedere ;  lAt.  ia- 
sid-ere,  id. 
SET,  adf.  Cast  down,  distressed,  afflicted,  Aberd. 

The  only  v.  to  which  this  seems  allied  in  signifU 
cation  is  Teut.  sett^en,  sidere  ad  ima  vasa ;  q.  quite 
sunk. 

SET,  s.     1.  Kind,  manner,  fashion,  S.]  Add; 
%,  Shape,  figure,  cast,  make,  Aberd. 
S.  The  pattern  of  cloth.     It  is  said  to  be  of  tliif 
or  that  set^  especially  where  there  are  different 
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•    tolours,  according  to  the  pattern  followed  in 
the  weaving,  S. 

'**  To  ascertain  and  discriminate  those -separate  di- 
visions of  society,  every  clan  wore  a  different  set^  as 
they  stile  it,  of  Urtan."  Grant's  Superstitions  of  the 
Highlanders,  ii.  207* 

"  Flora  gave  me  a  small  bit  of  the  silk  tartan  they 
wore  upon  them,  which  I  send  that  you  may  see  the 
sett^  knowing  you  have  a  great  taste  in  web  making, 
and  as  I  will  need  a  new  dress  at  the  competition  of 
pipers."     Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  6. 

'^  In  dyeing  and  arranging  the  various  colours  of 
their  tartans,  they  displayed  no  small  art  and  taste, 
preserving  at  the  same  time  the  distinctive  patterns  or 
teU,  as  they  were  called,  of  the  different  clans,  tribes, 
families,  and  districts.  Besides  those  genefal  divi- 
iBions,  industrious  housewives  had  patterns,  distin- 
guished by  the  set,  superior  quality,  and  fineness  of 
the  cloth,  or  brightness  and  variety  of  the  colours." 
Col.  Stewart's  Sketches,  i.  T9' 
Set,  Sktt,  2;ari.  pa.  Wrought  after  a  particular 

pattern,  S. 

*'  Ane  new  colored  woman's  plaid,  most  sett  to  bo- 
day  red.     Item,  ane  gray  broken  plaid,  sett  most  to 
'the  green."  Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  114. 
4.  The  socket  in  which  a  precious  stone  is  set. 

^— "  Upoun  the  samyne  bonet  tene  ^ten]  settis,  in 
every  set  four  dyamontis,  on  the  ta  syd  anejubie  and 
ane  tabill  dyamontwith  xxiiii  *£f«w  of  perle  in  every 
set  four  perle,"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  6?. 

— "  Tene  [|ten"]  plain  dyamonttis  in  sett'ts  of  gold, 
xviii.  settis  of  perle,  &  thrie  in  every  set,  and  nyne 
sel  lang,  and  four  in  every  setl"    Ibid.  p.  67,  68. 
SET.qfabaraugh.'l  Add; 

This  term  seems  especially  to  respect  the  mode  of 
managing  elections.  , 

*^  The  sets  are  essentially  a  description  of  the  es» 
tablished  forms  of  procedure  at  the  annual  elections, 
and  a  recognition  of  the  parties  entitled  to  partici- 
pate therein." — "  The  records  of  the  Convention  are 
not  extant  prior  to  1  b5^  j  but,  according  to  Wight,— 
the  Convention  in  that  year  established  a  ^e/ or  uniform 
mode  of  election  to  be  observed  in  all  the  Boroughs  of 
Scotland."  Mr.  Bumes's  Addr.  Conv.  of  Boroughs, 
Edin.  Nov.  23,  1824.  Dund.  Advert.  Nov.  25. 
2.  The  fixed  quantity  of  any  article  with  which 

a  family  is,  according  to  agreement,  supplied 

at  particular  times ;  as,  *'  a  set  of  milk,"  *'  a 

set  ol  butter,'*  &c.  S. 
SET,  part,  pa.     Seated  at  a  table  for  a  meal,  or 

for  cempotation,.  S.B. 

Mysel'  gaed  creepin*  up  ahin. 
But  they  were  set,  e'er  I  got  in. 
An'  drivin'  roun'  the  bicker. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  121. 
To  SET,  v.a.  1.  To  become  one  as  to  rank.]^dJ/ 

**  It  may  be  that  many  wil  be  content  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  an  honest  and  liberall  action,  so  that  they 
may  keep  their  hands  clean  :  but  when  it  comraes 
to  an  handy  work,  and  to  put  to  their  hands,  and 
file  their  fingers,  or  to  the  bowing  of  the  back,  and 
of  the  head,  that  is  ouer  strait,  it  is  ouer  sore  to  a 
Grentle-man  to  doe  that,  it  seites  him  not :  he  is  a 
Lofds  Sonne,  should  be  fyle  his  bands  with  labour  ? 
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But  Paul  sayes.  Labour  with  thy  owne  handes,  ?*• 
ther  ere  thou  1)e  idle  in  this  lyfe,  put  to  thy  hand  to 
a  spade,  or  shouell  and  dig  dykes."     Rolloek  on  1 
Thes.  p.  190. 

In  this  sense,  it  would  seem,  the  v.  to  Sit  had  been 
used  in  O  E.  . 

"  *S;y%»g,  becommyng,  [Fr»]  aduenant,  asseant  j" 
Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  64,  a.     «  It  is  nat  sytt^ng  for  you 
to  do  thus.     II  ne  vous  est  pas  scant  de  faire  ainsi." 
"  It  sytteih  nat  fwyour  estate  to  weare  sofyne  furres. 
II  ne  siet  poynt,"  &c.     Ibid.  F.  362,  a,  b. 
2.  To  become,  appl  ied  to  any  piece  of  dress,  S.  ]  Add; 
Fu'  rich  is  thy  heart  in  leal  kindness,  my  lassie, 
Tho'  hamely  thy  claithing,  yet  SLUghtsets  my  lassie  ; 
Thou  art  a  new  pearl,  in  gowd  1  will  case  ye. 
An'  next  to  my  heart,  O !  for  ever  I  will  place  ye. 

Remains  of  Nithsdalc  Song,  p.  94. 
To  S!IET,  V,  a.  To  disgust,  to  excite  nausea  (  as, 
"  Thevery  sichtof  that  sossj^^my stammack,^S. 
This  must  be  an  oblique  use  of  the  v.  as  signify- 
ing to  ^Ti  or  settle ;  q.  it  so  settled  my  appetite  that 
I  could  not  partake  of  it. 

To  Set  up  upon^  to  lose  one's  relish  for,  to  be- 
come nauseated  with,  S  B. 
To  SET  a^,  V.  a.  1.  To  dismiss,  to  turn  off,  S. 
Teut.  aff-sett'en,  abdicare,  qf-setten  van  sijn  ampt, 
dimovere  officio,  Belg^  qfgezet,  **  turned  out,  deposed, 
dismissed  from  one*s  place,"  Sewel.  The  phrase  is 
often  used  S.  to  denote  the  dismissal  of  a  servant,  or 
of  any  one  in  office. 
8.  To  fob  off,  to  shift  off;  S. 

Was'tna  your  paction,  ere  I  loot  you  gae> 
That  just  yoursell  I  for  my  hire  sud  hae  ? 
Biit  thinkna,  man,  that  I'll  be  set  affs&e. 
For  I'll  hae  satisfaction  ere  1  ^ae. 

Moss's  HelenorCt  p.  81. 
To  SET  aj;  v.n.     1.  To  take  one's  self  off,  S. 
2.  To  loiter,  to  linger,  to  be  dilatory,  Aberd. ; 
synon.  Put  aff, 

*  lo  SET  A^,  V,  n.     To  care,  to  regard. 

-^To  their  sembling  take  gude  sight. 
How  that  they  passe  away  sa  bair, 
And  set  not  by  how  that  we  fair. 
That  winnes  all  that  they  spend. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  213, 
tn  £.  it  occurs,  in  an  active  sense  only. 
To  SET  6y,  v,  a.    To  give  as  a  sul^stitute,  es- 
pecially for  something  Ijetter,  to  make  to  suf- 
fice ;  as,  '*  I'll  set  him  6y  wi'  a  puir  dinner  the 
day,  as  I  hae  naething  better  to  gie  him,"'  S. 
To  SET  out^  V,  a.  To  eject,  to  put  out  forcibly  ; 
as,  "  I  set  him  out  of  the  house,"'  S. 

*  To  SET  uDj  V.  a.  While  this  v.  denotes  ho- 
nour or  advancement,  it  is  almost  invariably 
used  as  expressive  of  con  tempt  for  a  person,  who 
either  assumes  some  distinction,  or  receives  some 
honour,  viewed  as  unsuitable  to  his  station  or 
merit,  S. ;  as,  **  Set  you  up^  truly  !'' — "  She 
maun  hae  a  new  gown ;  set  her  up  r 

SETE,  s.     Legal  prosecution. 

"  The  said  Dauid  allegiand  at  the  said  landis  of 
Logycarroch  belangit  hiti  be  resone  of  Sete  &  forfalt 
be  the  said  Andro. — The  said  Dauid  ally's  that  he 
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has  lettres  of  tak  of  the  said  landis  maid  to  him  be 
laucMu}  process  Si  forfaltour  led  apone  the  said  Andro/' 
&c.     Act.  Audit  A.  1474,  p.  41. 

This  term,  as  it  is  nearly  synon.^  has  a  common 
origin,  with  Soil,  soy  I ;  L.  B.  sect-a,  from  sequor.  It 
seems  indeed  to  be  the  old  law  term  only  a  little 
varied.  Secta,  jus  persequendi  aliquem  in  judicio 
de  re  aliqua,  maxime  de  criminali ;  Du  Cange.  The 
word  sccta  appears  sometimes  in  the  form  ofsel-a  and 
sett-a,  although  in  another  of  its  significations. 
SETER,  Seatek,  s.  A  local  designation,  Shetl. 

V.  the  term  Ster. 
SET-DOWN,  s.   An  unexpected  overwhelming 

reply  ;  a  rebuff,  S. 
SET-ON,  part  adj.     A  term  applied  to  what  is 

singed  or  slightly  burned  in  the  pot  or  pan  ;  as, 
to  broth  when  tliey  bear  the  marks  of  the  Bu 

shop's  fbot ;  also  seUin-on,  Teviotd. 
SETTE  GEAR,  "  money  placed  at  interest,"* 

Nithsd. 

We'll  sell  a'  our  com,  Carlin, 
We'll  sell  a'  our  bear. 
An'  we'll  send  to  our  ain  Lord 
A'  our  sette  gear. 

Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  138. 

It  is  expl.  as  in  the  definition,  in  a  Note  by  the 
editor.     In  Hogg's  Ed.  it  is  Settle-gear. 
SETTERTOUN,  s.     A  term  occurring  in  an 

Act  of  Ja.  VI.  respecting. Orkney  and  Zetland. 

— "  Foir  Copland,  settertoun,  anstercoip,"  &c.    A 
1612.     V.  RoicH. 
SETTING,  Setten,  s.     A  weight  in  Orkney, 

&c.]  Add ; 

^'  Setten,  the  same  with  a  Leish  pound. — Six  setten 
makes  a  Meel."     MS.  Explic.  of  Norish  Words. 

Although  Setting  is  synon.  with  Lispund  ;  the  for- 
mer term,  I  am  informed,  is  most  commonly  used 
in  Orkney,  and  the  latter  in  Shetland. 
SETTING-DOG,  s.     A  spaniel,  S. ;  setter,  E. 
*  To  SETTLE  a  minister,  v.  a.    To  fix  him  in 

a  particular  charge,  S. ;  synon.  to  Place, 

*'  In  some  cases  the  Presbytery  having  refused  to 
induct  or  settle,  as  they  call  it,  the  person  presented 
by  the  patron,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  General  Assembly."  Boswell's  Life  of  John- 
son, ii.  244. 

In  the  same  sense  a  congregation  is  said  to  get  a 
settlement,  when  the  Pastor  is  introduced  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  pastoral  office  among  them,  S. 

SETTLE,*.  A  kind  of  seat.  V.Lang-settle. 
SETTLE  GEAR,  s. 

—We'll  send  to  Lord  Nithsdale 

A'  our  settle  gear.      Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  36. 

A.S.  setl^  setel,  sedes,  sella.     V.  Sctteoear. 
SETTLIN,  s.     Often  such  a  beating  as  brings 

one  into  a  state  of  submission,  S. 

'^  To  get  a  settlin,  to  be  frighted  into  quietness ;" 
Gl.  Shirrefs. 
SETTLINS,  s.  pi     The  dregs  of  beer,  S. 

"  Them  that  seldom  brew,  are  pleas'd  wi'  seitlins;" 
S.  Prov.    Settling  is  used  in  this  sense  in  E.   ' 
SETTRELS,  s.  pi.     The  name  given  to  the 

young  sprouts  that  shoot  forth  in  spring  from 
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the  coleworts  planted  in  the  beginning  of  wiiw 

ter,  Stirlings. 

A  diminutive  from  E.  set,  a  plant  or  shoot  laid  in 

the  ground. 

SET-ST  ANE,  s.  A  hone, or  stone  witha  smooth 

surface ;  denominated  from  its  being  used  far 

setting,  or  giving  an  ^ge  to,  a  razor  or  other 

sharp  instrument,  S. ;  often  simply  Set,  Roxb. 

He — stole  his  scalping  whittle's  set^stane. 

Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  166. 

SEUCH,  Sewch,  s.     1.  A  furrow,  &c.]    Insert, 

as  sense 
S.  A  fosse  connected  with  a  rampart,  a  ditch  sur- 
rounding a  fortification. 

''  Perceauing  that  that  labor  did  butt  small  profile, 
he  cawsit  shute  at  the  toun  wall  the  1 7* — Bot  th« 
grounds  within  were  so  weill  fortified  with  ramperea 
and  dtei^eseuches,  that  they  durst  not  mak  assault." 
Hist.  James  the  Sext,  p.  155. 
To  Seuch,  v.  a.  1.  To  cut,  to  divide.]  Add^ 
2.  To  plant  by  laying  in  a  furrow.  Thus  the 
phrase,  shevgtiing  kail,  occurs  in  an  old  Ja- 
cobite song.     V.  SuEUCH,  V. 

SEVEN  SENSES,  a  ohrase  used  to  denote  one^s 
wits ;  as,  **  YeVe  fley'd  me  out  o'  my  sex>eH 
senses,""  You  have  frightened  me  out  of  all  the 
wits  I  ever  possessed,  S. 

I  find  nothing  analogous  to  this  mode  of  express 
sion.  The^  French,  who  are  usually  charged  with 
a  propensity  to  rhodomontade,  are,  in  this  instance^ 
more  moderate  than  we  ourselves  are.  For  they 
content  themselves  with  five.  J'y  mettray  tous  met 
cinq  sens,  "  I  will  employ  my  best  endeavours  in 
the  matter  ;'*  Cotgr. 

Could  it  be  meant  to  denote  all  our  mental  pow* 
ers,  as  alluding  to  a  number  in  all  ages  viewed  as 
expressive  of  perfection ;  especially  as,  during  the 
prevalence  of  Popery,  so  many  things,  connected 
with  religion,  were  expressed  by  this  number,  at 
the  seven  sacraments,  the  seven  deadly  sins,  the  ae* 
ven  canonical  hours.  Sec  ^ 

SEUERALE,  adf.  Applied  to  landed  property 

as  possessed  distinctly  from  that  of  others,  or 

-  contrasted  with  a  common. 
— "  Charging  to  tak  an  inquisicioun — quhethir  the 
said  land — has  bene  broukit  Sc  joysit  be  the  saide 
Johne  of  Carmichell  &  his  forbearis  in  tymes  bigane, 
outher  in  ering  &  sawing,  or  in  pasture,  as  propirte 
&  seuerale  til  him ;— or  gife  the  samyn  landis  war 
commoun  pasture  batlie  to  the  said  J<^ne'&  James, 
&  bathe  thair  gudis  commonly  pasturit."  Act.  Au- 
dit. A.  1473,  p.  27. 
Seuerale,  s.  In  seuerale,  in  distinct  possesion. 

"  Thfi  actioune — anent  the  etin  &  distroying  of 
certane  come — vppone  the  landis  of  Wistonne  per- 
tening  to  him  in  seuerale  &  propirte,"  &c.  Ibid.  p. 
26,  27. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  0.£. 
More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Where  pastures  in  several  be. 

Tusser^s  Husbandry^ 

L.B.  seweral-is.  Et  praedictas  40  acras  terra* 
praedictas  setverales,  Monast.  Anglican.  T.  iLp.  509- 


SUA 

$q>aralUiB  used  in  the  Mme  sense.    In  separaSg 

fleU  lib.  2.  c.  54.  §  15. 

8EWIS,  s.  pt.     Places  where  herons  breed.   V. 

Hebonk  sew. 
SEWSTER,  *.     A  sempstress,  S. 

O.'E,**  SewstarotSinvstar,  Sutrix."  Prompt  Par Vt 
SEXTERNE,*.  A  measure  anciently  used  in  S. 

^'  The  aid  boll  first  maid  be  king  Dauid  contenit 
ft  texieme,  the  sexteme  contenit  xij  gallonis  of  the  aid 
met/'  &c  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1425,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p. 
12»  c.  22. 

L.B.  sextoT'-ius,  fe^iar-ium,  mensura  liqnidorura  et 
aridorumi  Du  Cange.  This  measaris  varied  greatly* 
as  used  in  diflfereht  countries. 
SHA,  Shaw,  infefj.     The  term  of  incitement 

used  to  a  dog  when  called  to  ^ve  chase  to  any 

other  animal,. Gall. 

"  SkOy  what/  is  said  to  a  dog,  when  ordered  to 
hunt ;  Sha  ama,  run  you  dog  !*'  Gall.  Encycl. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  has  originated 
from  Fr.  chat,  the  cat ;  as  if  the  naming  of  puss 
were  a  warrant  for  the  dog  to  give  chase. 

Teut.  sckom-en  fugere,  defugere ;  C.B.  ysgog^i  to 
stir,  to  move ;  or  perhaps  rather  from  anc.  Goth. 
skaa  insectari.     V.  Ihre,  vo.  Skaada,  videre. 
To  SHAB,  V.  a.     "  To  smuggle,  to  send  any 

thing  away  privately  ;^  Gall.  Encycl* 
They  shabd  puir  Tamous  aff  to  hell, 

Wi'  nimble  feet.  Ihid.  p.  347- 

As  smuggling  conveys  the  idea  o£  acting  under 
a  covert,  this- term  is  probably  allied  to  O.Teut. 
schabbey  sckobbe,  operculum,  tegmen.  Germ,  schaub 
palla,  stola  muliebris  (which  Wachter  derives  from 
Gr.  ffitfjr^di  tego) ;  Belg.  schabbelje,  "  an  old  thread- 
bare cloke,  or  cote,"  Sewel ;  Su.G.  skoeftve,  tegmen. 
SHABLE,  SuABBLE,  s>    1.  A  crooked  sword.] 

Add; 

**  Garnock  having,  at  a  committee  of  Council, 
railed  at  General  Dalziel,  calling  him  a  Muscovia 
beast,  who  used  to  roast  men,  the  General  in  a  pas- 
sion struck  him  with  the  pomel  of  his#Aa6fe  on  the 
face,  till  the  blood  sprung."    Fountainhall,  i.  1 59- 

Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  gives  the  term  in  its  pro- 
per form. 

"  Yet  at  their  pleasure  was  he  compleatly  armed 
cap-a-pe,  and  mounted  upon  oiie  of  the  best  horses 
in  the  ktngdome,  and  a  good  slashing  sable  by  his 
side."  Rabelais,  B.  I.  p.  186.  In  the  original,  6rac-» 
quemart.  In  the  Errata,  however,  prefixed  to  vol. 
ii.  he  refers  to  this  as  a  mistake."  P.  186,  for  sa^ 
hie  r.  shable. 

'  This  is  an  O.E.  word.  Skinner  gives  ^a62e  as  sig-< 
nifying,  ensis  Sarmaticus,  without  mentioning  sabre, 
Phillips  gives  both,  as  equally  signifying  **  a  kind 
of  simetar,  hanger,  or  broad  sword." 

Add,  as  sense 
8.  Any  little  person  or  thing,  Strathmore. 
1*0  SHACH,  V.  a.     To  distort,  &c.]  Add; 

Norv.  skak  askew,  whence  skiaekke,  having  a  dis-^ 
iorted  mouth,  skiaekkin  distorted.     The  root  seems 
to  be  skaa  distorted,  the  same  with  Isl.  ska. 
To  Shackle,  v.  a,     1.  To  distort,  S.]  Add; 

Perhaps  the  provincial  £.  v.  Shale  may  be  viewed 
as  allied.  "  To  Shale  (proper  to  the  feet)  in  with  the 
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he^ls,  and  out  with  the  toes;"  Thoreftby,  ttay't 
Lett,  p^  S36. 

2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  a  female  that  has  been 
deserted  by  her  lover.     She  is  on  this  account 
compared  to  a  pair  of  shoes  that  have  been 
thrown  aside,  as  being  so  put  out  of  shape  as 
to  be  unfit  to  be  worn  any  longer,  S* 
'*  Colonel  Douglas  Ashton — heard  the  Marquis  of 
A  ■'     ■  say,-^that  his  kinsman  had  made  a  better  ar- 
rangement for  himself, — and  that  Bucklaw  was  wel- 
come  to  the  wearing  of  Ravenswood's  shaughUd 
shoes'*     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  iii.  9,  10. 
Shachle,  8,     Any  instrument  worn  out.]  Add; 

2.  Shachle^  ^^  a  weak  animal,  all  shackled  or  sha- 
ken r  Gall.  Enc. 

3.  A  feeble,  diminutive,  half-distorted  person, 
Dumfr.  In  the  part,  the  vowel  o  is  used,  ibid. 
V.  Shochled. 

SHACKLE-BANE,*.  1.  The  wrist,  S.]  Add; 

2.  Used,  perhaps  ludicrously^  to  denote  the  pas- 
tern of  a  horse. 
"  An  the  quick  sands  get  a  grip  au  yor  nagg's 

shaklebene^ — heel womble  doun-the  bourn;  and  ^har 

au  [are?3  ye  then?"    Franck's  Northern  Memoirs, 

p.  61. 

SHAG,*.     1.  The  refuse  of  barley.]  Add; 
''  Mr.  Robert  Meiklejohn,  brewer,  Alloa,  sowed 

a  quantity  of  shag,  from  English  barley,  crop  1 820^ 

being  the  skimmings  of  his  malt  cisterns."  £din.  Cali 

Mercury,  9th  Dec.  1822. 

2.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  refuse  of 
oats,  Strathmore. 
"  Oats  have  about  ten  times  the  quantity  of  shag 

they  had  last  year."     Caled.  Mere.  Nov.  13,  1828. 

SHAIRN,  s.     The  dung  of  cattle.     V.  Shaen. 
To  SHAK  afoot,  to  dance,  S. 

jii-^Sweeter  far  than  ony  tongue  can  tell. 
Was  that  first  night  I  shook  a  foot  wi'  Nell. 

A.  Scoit's  Poems  1811,  p.  97- 
*  To  SHAKE,  V.  a.     One  is  said  to  be  sair 

shaken,  when  much  emaciated  by  disease  or 

long  confinement,  S. 
Shake,  s.    Emaciation,  as  described  above ;  as^ 

a  saxr  shake,  S. 
SHAKE-DO  WN,  J.  A  temporary  bed,  hQ.^Add; 

"The  same  blanket  which  serves  them  for  a  mantle 
by  day,  is  made  a  part  of  their  bedding  at  nighty 
which  is  generally  spread  upon  the  floor:  this  I  think 
they  call  a  Shakedotvn,"    Burt's  Letters,  i.  107. 

SHAKE-RAG-LIKE,  adf.     Resembling  a  tat- 
terdemalion, South  of  S. 
"  He  was  a  shake-rag-like  fellow,'  he  said,  *  and  he 

dared  to  say  he  had  gypsy  blood  in  his  veins."  Guy 

Manner ing,  ii.  77. 

SHALE,  s,     A  name  given  to  allum  ore,  S. 

SHALL,  s.  The  scale  suspended  from  a  balance 
for  weighing,  Aberd. 
Teut.  schaele  van  de  maeghe,  lanx ;  Belg.  sckaal,  id. 

SHALL,  s.  A  shell,  Aberd,  Isl.  and  Su.G. 
skal,  testa. 

SIIALLOCH,  £K^*.]  Insert,  as  definition;— 
Plentiful^  abundant,  Meams. 
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SHALLOCHY,  adj.      Shallow.     '' Shalhchy 

Landy  land  of  a  shallow  nature  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
SHALT,  «.    A  horse  of  the  smallest  size  ;  Shal- 
tie^  diinin.,  Aberd/;  the  same  with  Sheltie. 
When  near  the  town,  he  made  a  halt. 
And  lighted  there,  and  left  the  skalt. 

W.  Beaitk's  Tales,  p.  29. 
To  SHAMBLE,  v.  a.  To  distort,  to  writhe ; 
as,  "  He  shambled  his  mou'  at  me,'^  S.B. ;  synon. 
Shevely  Showl.  Apparently  from  a  common 
origin  with  the  E.  adj.  Shamblingy  "  moving 
aukwardly  and  irregularly  ;^'  but  what  this  is 
seems  very  doubtful. 
SHAMBO,  Shambo-leathee,  s.  The  leather 
called  shamof/j  S. 

— No  windy  flourished  flying  feathers. 
No  sweet  permusted  shambo  leathers. 

Watson's  Coll.  i.  28. 

♦  SHAME,  s.  Often  used  in  profane  language  as 

a  substitute  for  the  devirsname,as.  Shame  care^ 

S.B. ;  or  in  imprecation,  as, Shame  anye^  Shame 

JcC  ye^  i.  e.  befall  you,  S. ;  synon.  with   Foulj 

Sorrow^  Mischiefs  &c. 

When  I  think  on  this  warld's  pelf. 
And  how  little  I  hae  o't  to  myself; 
I  sigh  when  I  look  on  my  threadbare  coat. 
And  shame  fa'  the  gear  and  the  bagrie  o't. 
Herd's  Coll,  ii.  19.     Elsewhere  bladry. 
It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  thkt  Su.G.  Tage  mig 
skammen,  should  have  a  similar  application ;  Diabo- 
lus  me  auferat.   Ihre,  however,  perhaps  not  very  na- 
turally .views  skamm,  in  this  acceptation,  as  contract- 
ed from  I  si.  skiaeman  maleficus,  q.  scaithman.  I  would 
prefer  considering  it  as  a  metaph.  use  of  skamm  pu- 
dor;  or  as  meant  to  point  out  the  father  of  our  shame. 
SHAMLOCH,  8.     A  cow  that  has  not  calved 

for  two  years ;  W.  Loth.     Gael,  simlachy  id. 
SHAMMiEL-SHANKIT,a(i;.  Havingcrooked 

legs,  TeViotd.     V.  Shamble,  v. 
SHAN,  ad;.     L  Pitiful,  silly. 1  ^di/ 
2.  Shan  would  seem  to  be  usea  in  Ayrs.  as  sig- 
ing  backward,  averse.  > 

An'  tho'  we  stownlins  eat,  yet  man 
At  theft  an'  robbing  is  na  shan. 
In  ither  kintries  far  awa 
He  thinks't  nae  harm  to  rob  ava. 

The  Twa  Rais,  Picken's  Poems,  i.  67. 
Add  to  et3niion ; 
This  term  may,  however,  be  allied  to  C.B.  ysgan. 
Armor,  sgan,  light,  inconsiderable ;  inconstant,  wa^- 
vering,  vain,  &c. ;  Lhuyd. 

SHAND,  adf.  The  same  with  Shan,  but  ap- 
parently used  in  a  stronger  sense^  as  signifying 
worthless.  South  of  S. 

"  I  doubt  Glossin  will  prove  but  shand  after  a', 
mistress,'  said  Jabos,  as  he  passed  through  the  little 
lobby  beside  the  bar ;  '  but  this  is  a  gude  half-crown 
ony  way,"     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  187.     "Base  coin. 
Cant  word."     Gl.  Antiquary. 
To  SHANE,  V.  a.    To  heal,  to  cure ;  properly 
used  to  denote  the  supposed  effect  of  supersti- 
tious observances,  GaJloway. 
It  occurs  in  the  account  given  of  the  magical 
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rites  used  fdr  recovering  a  cow  that  is  considered  at 
elf-shot.  ^ 

*'  A  burning  peat  is  laid  down  on  the  threshold 
of  the  byre  door ; — if  she  walks  quietly  over  the  peat, 
she  remains  uncured ;  but  if  she  first  smelly  then  lets 
a  spang  over  it  with  a  billy  Qthe  act  of  bellowing]], 
she  is  then  shaned,  cured."     Gall.  Enc.  p.  210. 

It  is  also  mentioned  under  the  word  Sinn,  to  wash. 
^'  Probably  this  and  shane,  that  which  breaks  witch- 
craft, are  one ;  red-hot  irons  are  sometimes  thrown 
into  a  chum,  so  that  it  may  get,  or  that  the  cream 
therein  may  become  butter ;  this  is  termed  ^Aaiuiig." 
P.  427. 

This  is  immediately  a  corr.  of  S.  Sane,  v.     That 
Synd,  or  as  here  written  Sirin,  is  a  corr.  of  the  same 
word,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  doubt. 
SH  ANG,  s.  A  sort  of  luncheon ;  "  slwng  (f  breed 

and  cheese^  a  piece, — a  bite  between  meals  ;^ 

Gall.  Enc. 
Isl.  skan  signifies  crusta,  cortex. 
SHANGAN,  Sha>sgin,  Shangie,  s.     A  stick 

cleft  at  one  end  for  putting  the  tail  of  a  dog  in, 

&c.]  Add; 

And  Gibbie  skelp'd  before  the  fae. 
Like  Colly  wi'  a  shangin. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  20. 

It  is  pronounced  shangie,  Roxb.  A  letter  is  some- 
times fastened  by  this  means  to  the  tail  of  a  dog, 
who  carries  it  to  the  place  appointed,  faster  than  it 
would  go  by  post.         Add  to  etymon ; 

Gael.  saimnigh'Om,  to  couple,  to  yoke. 

SHANGIE,  8.     1.  A  shackle  that  runs  on  the 

stake,  &c.]  Add  ; 
2.  The  chain  by  which  dogs  are  coupled,  Fife. 

Henc^,  it  has  been  supposed,  the  term  ColUe' 
shangie,  q.  '^  a  quarrel  between  two  dogs  which  are 
bound  with  the  same  chain,  which  must  be  the  more 
violent  as  they  cannot  get  away  from  each  other." 

It  must  be  observed,  that,  in  Fife  the  term  is  used 
in  a  general  sense  as  denoting  a  chain.     Perhaps 
shangie  is  merely  a  liquid  modification  of  Fr.  chame, 
a  ohain. 
Shakginess,  s.    The  state  of  being  slender, 

meagreness,  S. 
*  SHANK,  8.     The  handle ;  as,  "  the  shank  o' 

a  spune,''  S. 
SHANK,  s.     Apparently  meant  of  the  shank  of 

a  hill,  Ayrs. 

"  I  heard  a  queer  unearthly  greet  coming  down 
the  shank,  and  wizing  ay  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
byre  door."     Biackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  201. 

SHANK  of  a  coalmine.^  Add; 

Nine  score  o'  fathoms  shanks  down  lead. 
To  let  the  hammerin'  core  in. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1 790,  p.  265. 
To  Shank,  v.  w.     To  sink  a  coal-pit ;  as,  **  to 
shank  for  coals,^  Clydes. 

— "  Three  new  coal-heughs  were  shanked  in  the 
Douray  moor,  and  ever  since  there  has  been  a  great 
plenty  of  that  necessary  article."  Annals  of  the  Pa* 
rish,  p.  64. 

To  SHANK  aj;  v.  n.     To  depart  quickly,  S- 
V.  under  Schank,  s. 
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SHANEUM,  $.     A  person,  or  beast,  that  has 

long  small  legs  ;  Orlcn.     V.  Schank. 
SHANNACH,  8.     A  bone-fire;  properly  one 

lighted  on  Hallow -eve.]  Add ; 

Similar  rites  were  observed  in  Ireland.  O'Halloran 
asserts  that  Samhain  wastheTiame  given  to  the  moon. 

^'  This  planet  was  undoubtedly  worshipped  by  the 
name  of  Samhain  ;  and  as  the  feast  of  Bel^  or  the 
sun^  was  proclaimed  by  dres  and  other  public  re- 
joicings on  May  eve^  so  was  that  of  Samhain,  or  the 
jnoon,  the  eve  of  November."     Hist.  i.  113. 

*'  It  was  the  custom  on  the  eves  of  Samhain  and 
Bel,  or  of  November  and  May,  for  the  priests  to 
light  up  holy  fires  through  the  kingdom  ;  all  culi- 
nary fires  whatever  to  be  then  extinguished,  nor  to 
be  rekindled  but  by  some  of  these  new  ones. — In  that 
portion  of  the  imperial  domain  taken  from  Munster, 
he  QTuathal]  erected  a  magnificent  temple  called 
Flachta,  sacred  to  the  fire  of  Samhain,  and  to  the 
Samnothei,  or  priests  of  the  moon.  Here,  on  every 
eve  of  November,  were  the  fires  of  Samhain  lighted 
up,  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  monarch, 
the  Druids,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  kingdom  attend- 
ing.— It  was  deemed  an  act  of  the  highest  impiety 
to  kindle  the  winter  fires  from  any  other :  and  for 
this  favour  the  head  of  every  house  paid  a  scrubal, 
or  threepence,  tax,  to  the  Arch- Druid  of  Samhain, 
In  like  manner,  every  May  eve  was  the  fire  of 
Bel  lighted  up>  in  the  temple  of  Uisneach."  Ibid, 
p.  821. 

This  writer  fancies,  that  the  worshipper^  of  the 
moon  "  were  called  by  both  Greeks  and  Latins  Sam-- 
nolhei,  probably  from  the  Irish  Samhain-Dia;  as 
being  votaries  of  the  goddess  Samhain,"  Ibid.  p. 
114.     Ir.  samh  is  the  sun ;  also^  the  summer. 

SHANNAGH,  8.  A  word  used  in  this  form, 
"  It  is  ill  shannagh  in  you  to  do"'  this  or  that ; 
i.  e.  It  is  ill  your  part,  or  it  is  ungrateful  in 
you  to  do  so. 

rerhaps  from  Ir.  Gael,  scan,  prosperity,  happiness ; 
q.  *'  it  cannot  conduce  to  your  happiness ;"  or  allied 
to  seannach  crafty,  cunning,  as  equivalent  to  the 
phrase,  "  It  is  ill  policy."  I  si.  skan-a  signifies  em en- 
dari,  meliorari ;  q.  *'  It  will  not  make  the  matter  bet- 
ter." Su.G.  skoen  is  rendered  judicium. 
SHAP;  s,     A  shop,  Ettr.  For.     Teut.  schap 

promptuarium.     V.  Chap. 
SHAPINGS,  s,pl     The  small  bits  of  cloth 
that  are  cut  off  with  the  scissars  in  sluiping 
any  piece  of  dress,  S. 
SHARD,  s,     A  little  despicable  creature;  used 
as  a  term  of  reproach.     This  term  is  often  ap- 
plied contemptuously  to  a  child ;  generally  to 
on^  that  is  puny  or  deformed,  Aberd. ;  q.  ^^  a 
;mere  fragment.^ 

Either  a  figurative  use  of  £.  shard,  A.S.  sceard, 
a  fragment;  or  allied  to  Isl.  skard-a,  minuere;  Su.G. 
skard,  fractura ;  Isl.  skard,  laesio;  whence  Udisskarti, 
laesio  membri ;  Verel. 

To  SHARE,  V.  a.  To  pour  off  the  lighter  parts 

of  a  liquid  from  the  heavier,  Lanarks.,  Ettr. 

.  For. ;  tlie  same  with  Schire^  v. 

To  Share,  v,  n.  Applied  to  liquids,  when  they 

leparate  in  a  vessel  into  two  or  more  parts,  ib. 
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Shariks,  s.  pi.  The  useless  or  less  valuable  part 
of  liquids,  whether  poured  off  or  remaining  in 
a  vessel,  ibid. 
SHARG,  8.    A  contemptuous  term  conveying 
the  idea  of  the  object  being  tiny,  and  at  the 
same  time  mischievous,  Kinross.,  Perths. 
Ir.  Gael,  searg,  dry,  withered ;  searg-am,  to  with- 
er, pine  away,  consume ;  (hence  Ir.  searg,  "  a  worth- 
less man  or  beast ;"  O'Reilly);  searganach,  dried  up, 
withered.     This  etymon  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
given  under  Sharoar,  a  dim  in.  from  Sharo. 
Shargie,  adj.     Thin,  shrivelled,  Ayrs. 
To  SHARG,   v,  a.     To  tease;  applied  to  lan- 
guage, Shetl. 
Sharg,  «.  Petulant  unnecessary  expostulation,  ib. 

Su.G.  skrock,  Dan.  skrauk,  fictio,  common tum. 
SHARN,  Shear N,  Shairn,  s.     The  dung  of 
oxen  or  cows,  S.]  Add; 

Puff  play'd  the  priming — ^heels  owr  ither. 
They  fell  in  shairn, 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  51. 
SuARKiE,  8.     A  designation  given  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  charge  of  the  cows  is  committed 
in  winter ;  from  being  employed  in  carrying 
off  the  dung,  Roxb. 
Sharney-fac'^d,  adj.    Having  the  face  befouled 
with  cow-dung. 
And  there  will  be  Juden  Maclourie — 
With  fiea-lugged  shanicy-fac'd  Laurie,  &c. 

BljflhsQtne  Bridal,  Herd's  Coll,  ii.  25. 
SHARPING-STANE,  s.    A  whetstone,  S. 
SHARROW,  adj.     1.  Bitter,  in  relation  to  the 

taste ;  also  used  in  a  general  sense,  Caithn. 
S.  Keen ;  as,  a  8harrow  craver^  one  who  acts  the 
part  of  a  dun,  ibid. 

This,  it  is  probable,  is  originally  the  same  with 
Sharrachie  (V,  Dict.)  But,  on  second  thoughts,  1 
am  inclined  to  view  both  words  as  radically  diffe- 
rent from  Shellachie,  although  synonymes.  Sharron 
and  Sharrachie  may  be  allied  to  Su.G.  share,  nix 
frigore  densata,  snow  so  hardened  by  frost  as  to 
bear  the  footsteps  of  men  and  beasts;  Isl.  skari, 
id.  This  properly  signifies  the  crust  of  any  thing ; 
and  has  been  viewed  as  a  term  allied  to  Lat.  scara, 
the  crust  of  a  wound,  Su.G.  skaerra,  a  wound,  a 
fracture  in  the  skin.  But,  whatever  be  the  origin 
of  the  Su.G.  and  Isl.  terms,  although  strictly  denot- 
ing the  effect  of  severe  weather,  they  might  natu- 
rally be  transferred  to  that  state  of  the  atmosphere 
whence  this  originates.  Ir.  and  Gael,  searbh  signi- 
fies bitter,  sharp,  severe. 

To  SHAUCHLE,  v.  n.    To  walk  with  a  shuf- 
fling or  shambling  gait,  S.     V.  Suacu. 
SHAUGHLiN^jpar^  pr, 

''  What !'  roars  Maodonald — '  yon  poor  shaughlin* 
in-kneed  bit  scray  of  a  thing  I"  Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  119. 
SHAVE,  Sheeve,  8.     A  slice,  S.l  Add; 
Thick,  nevel't  scones,  beer7meal>  or  pease^ 
To  brither  down  a  shave  o'  cheese^ 
I'd  rather  hae — than  a'  their — ^teas 
That  grow  abroad. 

Picken's  foems  1788,  p.  6S. 
O.E. ''S'Ayi/eofbredeorotherlyke.  Lesca.  Scin-  , 
da."    Prompt  Parv. 
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SHAVELIN,  «.    A  carpenter's  tool,  Aberd.  V. 

Chaveling,   . 
*  SHAVER,  s.  A  humorous  fellow,  a  wag.]  Jdd; 
There's  him  at  Agincourt  wha  shone^ 

Few  better  were  or  braver ; 
And  yet  wi'  funny,  queer  Sir  John, 
He  was  an  unco  shaver 

For  monie  a  day.      Bums,  iiL  97- 
A  low  word,  borrowed,  as  would  seem,  from  cant 
language.   '^  A  cunning  shaver,  a  subtle  fellow,  one 
who  trims  close;  an  acute  cheat"  Grose's  Class.  Diet. 
SHAVIE.     1.  A  trick  or  prank. 
To  Play  one  a  Shavkj  to  play  one  a  trick.    It  is 
used  sometimes  in  a  good,  sometimes  in  a  bad 
sense,  Aberd.,  Perths.,  Fife. 
And  so  to  fortune  I  must  leave  ye> 
I  wish  she  play  not  you  a  shavie. 

Mcston's  Poems,  p.  129* 
The  kintra  ca'd  him  dainty  Davie, 
For  mony  a  prank  an'  minhfu'  shavie, 

Blacktv.  Mag.  Dec.  1822. 
2.  To  disappoint  one,  ibid. 
To  Work  one  a  Shavie^  id. 
I  have  omitted  to  xaark  the  place  where  I  found 
the  following  proof. 

— Sic  wickedness  her  armies  in. 
Sic  blackguards  in  her  navy. 
An'  kirk  an'  state  are  sisters  twin. 
To  tvork  the  land  a  shavie, 
I  dread  some  day. 
The  origin  is  probably  Dan.  skiaev,  Isl.  'skeif-r^ 
oblique,  awry,  (E.  askew};  q.  to  set  one  off  the  pro- 
per or  direct  course.     V.  Skavie. 
8HAVITER,  s.      A  terra  expressive  of  con- 
tempt ;  as,  a  puir  drunken  shaviter^  Berwick  s. 
Shaviter-like,  culj.   Having  the  appearance  of 

a  blackguard,  Ettr.  For. 
SHAUL,  Shawl,  adi.     Shallow,  S. 
His  luggies  o'  right  ancient  date>— - 
He  reck'dna  meikle  on  their  trim» 
Saebiens  they  wama  shaul  or  slim. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  80. 
"  Shawl  water  maksxmckle  din,"  Prov.  V.  Schald. 
SH AUM,  s.     The  leg  or  limK  Buchan. 
An  end  like  this  wad  be  mair  pleasin. 
And  to  my  wither't  shaums  mair  easin,, 
Than  tytin  on  frae  e'en  to  mom, 
A  stranger  to.  baith  hay  an*  corn. 

The  Cadgers'  Mares,  Tarras*s  Poems,,  p.  55-. 
— Had  wylie  Lowrie  cleekit;  aff  a  lam'. 
Or  craggy  heugh  had  thrawn  a  queack's  shaum. 

/Atrf.  p.  117. 
Most  probably  by  a  slight  change  from  rr.jamhe, 
the  leg  or  shank ;  Ital.  gamba,  id.  Ihre  expl.  Su.G. 
skabn,  as  denoting  one  leg  or  limb  of  any  thing  that 
is  forked  ;  Proprie  notare  videtur  orus  alterum  rei 
ca|usvi«  bifiircae. 

SHAUP,  *,     1.  The  hull,  the  husk.}  Jdd  / 
8.  Used  to  denote  weak  com,  Dumfr^ 
Shau^is,  Shawpix,  adf.     Lank,  not  well  filled 
vp;  applied  to  the  appearance;  q.  resembling 
an  empty  busk,  l4Dth.,  Perths.,  S.O., 
**  She'i  a  weel  far^  liissey,  maistly  as  trig^s  your« 
f4i  madamj,  ifrben  ye  was  a  lass ;  but  y^our  povQ 
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portly,  an'  she,  poor  thing's  a  wee  shampy,  as  wr 

say."     The  Smugglers,  i.  229* 

Shaupit,  part,  pa.     Furnished  with  pods ;  as, 

weel^havpit  peasCy  S.O. 
SHAW,  s.     Snow,  appearance. 

It  is  used  as  an  argument  against  the  iroportaticm 
of  '^  Inglis  claith  and  vtheris  Inglis  wairis  and  mair««> 
cheandice  maid  of  woU,"  that  **  the  same  claith"  baa 
"  onlie  for  the  maist  parte  ane  outwarde  shaw,  want- 
and  the  substance  and  strength  quhilk  oftymes  it 
appeiris  to  haue."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597^  Ed.  181^ 
p.  119.  V.  Schaw,  V, 
SHAW,  s.     A  wood,  Fife. 

This,  which  is  used  as  a  country  word  in  E.,  is 
there  limited,  according  to  Phillips,  to  ''  a  wcfod 
that  encompasses  a  close."  With  us  the  sense  is 
more  general.     V.  Schaw. 

SHAW,  s.  A  piece  of  ground  which  becomes. 
suddenly  flat  at  the  bottom  of  a  hill  or  steep 
bank,  xeviotd.  Thus  Birken-shaWy  a  piece  of 
ground,  of  the  description  given  above,  covered 
with  short  scroggy  oirches ;  Brecken^haWy  a 
ahaw  covered  with  ferns. 
It  might  seem  allied  to  Isl.  skag-^  promineie^ 

skagi  promontorium  ;  as  denoting  a  piece  of  ground  . 

that  juts  out. 

SHAW,  inter),    A  term  of  incitement  addressed 

to  a  dog,  Galloway.     V.  Sha. 
SHAWL,  a£^'.  Shallow.   V^  Shaul,  and  Schalb. 
SHEAD  ^com.    V,  Shkd. 
SHEAli,  Sheillikg,  &c.  9.    1.  A  hut  or  resi- 
dence, &c.]  Add; 

Ten  miles  frae  onie  toun  this  shealing  lies, 
Ah'  to  see  here  sic  twa  is  gryte  surprise. 

Rosses  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  71. 

The  term  had  also  been  used  for  the  huts  erected 
by  fishermen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Hence  we  lead 
of  '^bygging  of  the  schelis  on  the  watter  syd,"  Aberd. 
Reg.  V.  16. 

''  Biging  of  ane  scheill  vpone  the  watter  syd  el 
Doyne  [the  river  Don]."     Ibid.  Cent  16. 

'The  fishermen  also  complain  of  the  "  skayth  thai 
sustene  throw  want  of  the  fysche,  becaus"  the  perw 
SQU  referred  to  "  had  cassin  done  the  scheilL"  Ibid. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  used  as  equivalent  ta 
cottage. 

— ''  Quhat  skayth  scho  sustenis  thron  want  of  fair 
sckeill,  that  scho  ma  oupset  the  same  on  thaim  that 
stoppis  hir  to  big  it"     Ibid.  V.  1 6; 

Among  the  Swiss,  shalet,  pronounced  q.  skaU,  is 
the  term  used  to  denote  the  temporary  huts  erected 
by  shepherds  in  the  Alpine  regions. 

I  find  that  there  are  terms  in  L.B.  nearly  reseni-. 
bling  Sheal  and  Shealing.  These  are  ScaHa  and  Sca^ 
Unga,  The  first  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Arra-. 
gon.  De  ScaUis  factis  in  beremo,  sive  in  monte,  n 
quis  signaverit  locum,  Sc  arando  prosecutus  fuerit, 
valeat  sibi  quantum  aravcrit,  &c^  Fori  Aragon.  lib* 
3.  ap.  Du  Cange. 

Scalinga  occurs  in  the  Monast  Anglia.  Tom.  ii. 
ISO.  £t  communem  pasturam  totius  morae>  com 
liberis  hominibus  meis>  et  unam  Soatmgam  thyemav 
lem  in  competent!  loco  ultra  Hertingbom.  Ifaid. 

TbQ  sansct,  luywever^  ia  ^vidpntly  diffm«t    F» 
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both  these  terms  regard  ground,  and  such  as,  al- 
though in  (heremo)  a  desert  place,  may  be  plough- 
ed. Scalinga  would  seem  to  denote  some  land  used 
for  pasture  in-  winter,  preferable  to  the  common 
moors.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  in  both 
instances  the  terms  had  been  thus  obliquely  applied 
in  consequence  of  sheaHngs  beiirg  places  to  which 
men  reisorted  in  summer  for  pasture.  ScaUa  is 
perhaps  a  term  transmitted  from  the  Goths  in 
Spain. 

To  SHEAL,  V.  a.  To  take  the  husks  off  seeds.] 
Add; 

'*  I  shale  peason. — 1  wyll  ^Aa/e  peasen  whyle  thou 
shalest  the  beanes."     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  548,  a. 

To  Skeal  Peas  is,  I  am  informed,  a  phrase  com- 
mon in  the  midland  counties  of  E. 
To  SH£AR,  Scheie,  v.  a.     1.  To  cut  down 
com.]  Add; 

**  Weir  standand  betwixt  this  realme  and  Ingland, 
and  the  comis  of  the  bordouris  beand  scJiome  and 
f  iottkit,  and  the  awneris  thairof  dar  not  leid  nor  put 
the  samin  in  the  barn  yaird,  for  fear  of  the  burning 
thairof  be  the  enemeis,  gif  the  samin  perish  and  rot 
for  the  raaist  part  upon  the  feildis,  the  tenentis  aw- 
neris sould  not  be  compellit  to  pay  teind  for  the  sa- 
min."    A.  1563.  Balfour's  Pract  p.  146. 

O.E.  id.  "  Sheren  or  repyn.   M(i:to.r^Sckeryng  or 
vepyng  of  come.  Messura.  Messio."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Shear,  s.     The  act  of  s/iearing  or  reaping,  S. 
And  ay  they  tell  that  "  a  green  shear 
Is  an  ill  shake." 

The  Bar  St  Rig,  st.  6. 
The  meaning  is,  that  if  grain  be  reaped  before  it 
be  properly  ripened^  the  loss  is  greater  tlian  that 
generally  sustained  by  its  being  shaken. 
The  master  douna  langer  bear. 
To  see  sae  high  and  rough  a  shear.  Ibid,  st.  72* 
A.S.  sceare,  tonsura. 
SiiEASEK,  s.    S.  In  a  general  sense,  a  reaper,  S. 
"  The  reaper  or  scherer  cutteth  it  doune,  uie  cart 
or  sled  drawen  by  hors  or  some  other  beast;,  draw- 
eth  it  to  the  bame,  or  to  the  barnyaird."  Bessoning 
betuiz  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  Prol.  ii.  b. 

"  The  profanatioune  of  the  Sunday  is  greatlie  oc- 
casioned in  the  tyme  of  harvest  by  the  great  condu- 
ens  of  pepill — for  hyirijog  Qhiring]  of  scheiraris."* 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol.  V.  202. 
SuBARiN,  s.  1.  The  act  of  cutting  down  corn,  S.. 
To-morrow  well  the  shearin'^  try, 
'Gain'  breakfast^time,  if  it  be  dry. 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p..  1 1 4. 
it  By  a  common  metonymy,  harvest  in  general,  S» 
To  SHEAR,  Sheek,  v.  n. '  To  divide,  to  part, 
to  take  different  directions,  Ferths. 
"  There  is^  (withe  south,  a  high  ground  from  east 
to  west,  going  ovec  the  top  of  Mount  Turlam^  the 
height  whereof^  or,  in  the  langtiage  of  old  papers,, 
the  place  where  wind  and  water  sheers,  separates  it 
from  the  parish  of  Muthill."    Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  foi: 
^ootl.  II.  66. 

A.S.  scer.'^n,  «cn*-aii»  divideve;^  Teut.  schier'-^n,. 
Stt.G.  skaer^a,  partiri.. 

Shear  of  a  AtS,  the  ridge  or  summit,  wh^e 
iHod  mi  irater  are  said  to,shear,  Abeid* 
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SHEAR-SMITH,  s.  A  maker  of  *A^ar*.  This 
is  mentioned  among  the  incorporated  trades  of 
Edinburgh. 

— "Approves  the  haill  rights — granted  to — smiths, 
cutlers, — peutherers,  shear-sviUhs,"  &c.  Blue  Blan- 
ket, p.  l6. 

It  appears  from  their  armorial  bearings,  that  their 
principal  work  had  been  to  make  such  shears  as  are 
used  for  sheep.     "  Shear-smiths,  .  Gu.   Wool-shears 
impaled  Az."     Ibid.  p.  497.     V.  Sheermen. 
To  SHED,  V.  a,     1.  To  divide,  to  separate,  S. 

V.  SCHED. 

%  Particularly  used  to  denote  the  separation  of 
lambs  from  their  dams ;  a  pastoral  term.  Loth., 
ttoxb. 
Sheddin',  s.     The  act  of  separating  lambs  from 
the  parent  ewes,  ibid. 

An  useless  gauffin  tike. 

That  ne'er  cude  gie  a  decent  turn 

At  sheddin',  fauldin',  bought,  nor  bum. 

Hogg's  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  20. 
SHED,  J.     A  Shed  of  land.]  Add;—Sheed  of 

land  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Orkn. 
A  Shed  qfcom^  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  corn 
grows,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjacent  land 
on  either  side,  S. 

"  1670,  May  SO. — A  great  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  att  night;  it  did  scorch  and  spoile  some 
sheads  of  corne  at  Lawderdaill."  Lamont's  Diary, 
p.  274. 

SHED,  *.  The  interstice — in  a  loom,  Sec]  Add; 
Su.G.  sked,  Jsl.  skeid,  pecten  textorius,  per  quern 
stamen  transit,  quique  fi  la  discern  it,  must  undoubt'« 
ediy  be  viewed  as  a  cognate  term  ;  as  well  as,  in  the 
general  sense  of  the  S.  term,  skede  intervallum. 
S.  Used,  in  a  general  sense,  for  an  interstice  of 
any  kind,  Mearns. 

Thus,  shed-teeth,  and  shed  of  the  teeth,  denote  the 
interstices  -between  the  teeth. 
SHED  of  the  hair.     V.  Sched,  Schede,  ^. 
&HEDDER  SALMON,  a  female  salmon ;  the 
male  being  denominated  a  kipper^  South  of  S.> 
Annandale. 

''  In  such  a  river,  the  close-time  might  end  soon-. 
er ;  but  the  termination  of  close-time  is  not  the  ob- 
ject, and  is  indeed  very  immaterial^  iishedder  salmon, 
kipper,  and  foul  fish,  are  not  to  be  taken  at  any 
time."  Fisherman's  Lett,  to  the  Proprietors  and 
Occupiers  of  Salmon  Fisheries  in  Sol  way,  p.  7* 
SHEELING,  s.     The  same  with  Shilling. 

"  The  Sheeting  is  the  thin  substance  containing 
the  meal,  and  which,  by  the  last  operation  of  grind* 
ing,  is  separated  into  two  parts,  viz.  Meal,  and  MeaU. 
Seeds."  Abstract.  Proof  respecting  the  Mill  of  In** 
veramsay,  Ai  1814,  p.  1. 

Sheelin^hill,  8.     The  eminence  near  a  mill 

where  the  kernels  of  the  grain  were  separated^ 

by  the  wind,  from  the  busks,  S. 

*'  By  every  corn-mill,  a  knoll-top,  on  which  the 

kernels  were  winnowed  from  the  husks,  was  de-. 

signed  the  sheeUng-hiU.**    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb. 

SHEEN  OF  THE  EE,  the  pujnlof  tbeeye.l  Add; 

laidorus  gives  augin  schan  af  signifying  t£e  pupil 
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of  the  eye.  Ihre  conjectures  that  Su.G.  oegnasien, 
id.  was  originally  oegnasken,  quasi  lucidum  oculi. 
In  A.S.  it  is  seon-eagan  ;  but  this  rather  corresponds 
with  our  sicht  of  the  ee. 

SHEEP-HEAD  SWORD,  the  vulgar  designa- 
tion for  a  basket-hilted  sword,  S. 
The  great  lieutenant's  warlike  suit, — 
Was  two  large  pistols,  monstrous  boots, 
A  sheep-head  sword,  gray  plaid. 

Lintoun  Green,  p.  12. 
SHEEP-NET,  8.     An  inclosure  composed  of 
nets  hung  upon  stakes,  for  tlie  purpose  of  con- 
fining sheep,  Renfr. 

"  Mr.  John  Smith  from  Roxburghshire,  farmer  at 
MiUbank,  in  £rskine  parish,  has  fed  annually  about 
300  or  400  Highland  sheep  on  his  turnip  fields,  by 
w^rngsheep-nets  for  folding."  Agr.  Surv.  Renfr.  p.  1 47. 

SHEEP-ROT,  s.     Butterwort.]  Add 

This  is  named  Sheep-root,  Roxb.,  also  Clowns,  It  is 
said  to  receive  the  former  name,  because^  when  turned 
up  by  the  plough,  the  sheep  greedily  feed  on  it. 

As  in  the  South  of  S.  it  is  called  Steep-grass,  and 
Yearning-grass,  it  is  probably  thus  denominated 
from  its  being  occasionally  used  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  by  the  Laplanders  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  parts  of  Sweden,  who  substitute  it  for 
rennet.  V.  Lightfoot,  i.  76,  77-  Linn.  Flor.  Suec. 
No.  25.  The  latter  says,  that  by  the  English  and 
others  it  is  reckoned  noxious  to  sheep. 

SHEEFS-CHEESE,  s.      The  root  of  Dog- 

grass,  Triticum  repens,  Linn. ;  Loth.,  Roxb. 
SHEEP-SHANK,  «.    "  To  think  one's  self  7iae 

sheepshwiky  to  be  conceited  ;*"  61.  Shirr.,  S. 
I  doubt  na,  frien',  ye'U  ihitik  ye're  nae  sheep-shank, 
Ance  ye  were  streekit  o'er  frae  bank  to  bank. 

Burns,  iii.  54. 

Most  probably  in  reference  to  the  lankness  of  the 
leg-bone  of  a  sheep,  as  indicative  of  feebleness. 
SHEEP-SILLER,  s.     A  cert^n  allowance  to 

ploughmen,  Berwicks. 

"  They  Tthe  hinds^  receive  a  certain  stipulated 
quantity  of  grain,  instead  of  wages,  according  to  bar- 
gain, from  13  to.  15  bolls,  of  six  bushels  each,  and 
a  yearly  allowance  in  money,  according  to  agree- 
ment, from  30s.  to  40s.  each,  in  name  of  sheep-siller, 
being  a  commutation  of  an  ancient  permission  of 
keeping  a  few  sheep  on  the  farm."  Agr.  Surv. 
Berw.  p.  414. 

SHEEP-SILLER,  s.  Common  Mica,  whether 
found  in  granite,  or  in  micaceous  shistus  rocks; 
q.  the  silver  of  sheep, 

"  The  light  was  a  sort  of  twilight  or  gloaming ; — 
and  he  knew  not  whence  it  came,  if  it  was  not  from 
the  walls  and  roof,  which  were  rough  and  arched  like 
a  grotto,  and  composed  of  a  clear  and  transparent  rock, 
incrusted  with  sheep-silver  and  spar,  and  various 
bright  stones."     Northern  Antiq.  p.  400,  401. 

SHEEFS  SOWRUCK,  Triticum  repens.    V. 

SOWKOCK. 

SHEEP-T  AID,  8.  A  tick  or  sheep-louse,  Clydes. 

synon.  Ked,  Kid. 
To  SHEER,  V.  n.      To  divide,  to  part.     V. 

Sh£ab    v 

SHEER-FEATHER,  s.    A  thin  piece  of  iron 
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attached  to  the  plough-«Aar^,  for  the, purpose 
of  cutting  out  the  furrow,  Clydes.,  S.O. 
SHEERMEN,  8.  pi   The  designation  of  one  of 
the  corporations  of  Edinburgh. 
"  The  craft  of  Bonnet-makers  of  old  made  a  part 
of  the  company  of  Walkers  or  Sheermen  in  the  city 
of  Edinburgh ;  and  they  generally  resided  in  Leith 
Wynd."   Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law  Diet.  vo.  Bonnet* 
"  The  Bonnet-makers  were  incorporated — ^A.  1 530 
-—at  which  time  they  appear  to  have  been  united  to 
the  fraternity  of  Wakers  and  Sheermen"  Haiti.  Hist 
Edin.  p.  309. 

A.S.  scear-an,  to  shear.  Old  Fraunces gives  '^Schar* 
manor  scherman;  Tonsor;  Tonsarius."  Prompt.  Par  v. 
This  might  have  been  used  in  the  same  sense  with 
our  Sheerman.  For  in  Ort.  Vocab.  Tonsor  is  ren- 
dered  "  a  clypper." 
To  SHEET,  V,  a.     To  shoot,  Aberd. ;  Sheei 

stythy  shot  dead.     V.  Stith,  Styth. 
To  SHEYL,  SuYLE,  v>  a.    To  distort  the  coun- 
tenance, Ettr.  For.     Sheyld^  sheyUy  distorted ; 
used  in  a  general  sense,  Dumfr. 
This  is  the  same  with  Shevel,  v.    But  it  has  been 
remarked  that  in  the  dialect  of  Dumfr ies-shire,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  drop  the  letter  v  between  two  vowels, 
and  to  substitute  the  Scottish  diphthong  ey.  The  same 
thing  appears  in  Geifl,  a  gable,  &c.     Fraunces  gives 
O.E.  sheyUfn  as  a  v.,  and  schayhfnge  or  scheylynge  as 
a  s.,  although  without  explanation,  undoubtedly  in 
the  same  sense. 

SHELKY,  a.  The  seal,  a  fish,  Shetl.  V.  Selcht. 
To  SHELL  doaw,  v.  a.   To  expend,  applied  to 

money ;  as,  "  the  gold  is  shelled  dowhP    V. 

Ash-keys. 

SheeUng  out  is  used  as  equivalent;  borrowed  from 
the  act  of  taking  grain  out  of  the  husks. 

SHELL-SICKNESS,  A  disease  of  sheep,  Shetl. 
"  The  water  or  shell  sickness,  is  a  disease  peculiar  to 
those  sheep  who  \j;  which^  feed  on  the  hilly  pastures 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  It  is  occasioned  by 
a  quantity  of  water,  lodged  between  the  skin  and  the 
rim  of  the  belly,  which,  when  allowed  to  remain  with- 
out application,  occasions  a  great  degree  of  heat, 
forming  a  crust  over  the  tallow.  They  then  loath  their 
food,  become  quite  dispirited,  and  at  last  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  distemper.  The  best  cure  for  this  disease 
is  salt  water."     App.  Agr.  Surv.  ShetL  p.  47« 

Shall  we  deduce  the  term  from  Isl.  skd,  Dan.  skal, 
skiael,  crusta  ?  Dr.  Edmonstone's  idea,  I  find,  cor« 
responds  with  this  deduction. 

"  The  Shell  sickness  has  been  improperly  confound- 
ed with  dropsy.  It  consists  in  a  thickening  and  con- 
creting of  the  omentum  and  larger  intestines  into 
small  white  lumps  resembling  shells,  from  which  it 
receives  its  name.  It  is  common  to  sheep  that  feed 
on  wet  mossy  pastures."     Zetl.  ii.  2S3. 

SHELM,  s.  The  pieces  of  wood  which  form  the 
upper  frame  of  a  cart,  into  which  the  starts  or 
posts  in  the  sides  are  morticed,  Lanarks. 

SHELMENTS,  s.pl.    V.  Shilmonts. 

SHEPHERD  S  CLUB  or  CLUBS,  the  Broad- 
leaved  Mullein,  Lanarks. 
''  Verbascum  thapsum,   Broad-leaved  Mullein, 

Shepherd: 8  club,  Scotia."    Ure's  Rutherglen,  p.  S48. 
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Tom  branches  form  his  spreading  shrubs^ 
O'ertopt  with  stately  Shepherds  Clubs, 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1816,  p.  181. 
SHERARIM,  s.     A  squabble,  Mearns.     This 
seems  to  be  of  the  same  family  with  Shirraglie, 
SHERIFF  GLOVES,  a  prquisite  which,  it  ap- 
pears,  belongs  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Edinburgh  at  each  of  two  Fairs. 
*'  That  they  shall  appoint — Hallow-Fair  and  Tri- 
nity-Fair, with  the  haill  small  customs,  especially  the 
sheriff  fee,  and  sheriff  gloves."   Blue  Blanket,  p.  134. 
Gloves  formed  a  part  of  the  price  of  investiture, 
which  belonged  not  only  to  a  lord,  but  to  his  repre- 
sentative.    V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Chirothecae,  col.  577. 
SHERRA-MOOR,  s.   A  designation  for  the  re- 
beIlioniDScotland,A.1715,S.  V.SHiRRA-Mdia. 
SHETH,  SitETHE,  «.    I.  The  stick  with  which  a 

mower  whets  his  scythe,  Annandale. 
S.  Applied  to  any  object  that  is  coarse  and  ugly; 
as,  a  coarse,  ill-looking  man  is  in  derision  termed 
"  an  ugly  sheth,'^  ibid. 

Isl.  skid,  lamina  lignea.   Or  shall  we  view  it  as  the 
same  with  A.S.  sceathy  a  sheath,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  scabbard  was  often  employed  for  giving  an 
edge  to  the  sword  which  it  contained  ? 
SHEUCH,  8.     A  furrow,  a  ditch.]  Jdd; 
They  tum'd  me  out, — 
That  I  might  clean  up  ilka  skeugh. 
Of  a'  the  sharn  and  glaur. 

IL  Galloway's  Poems,  p.  30. 
A  learned  friend  remarks,  that  trench  is  probably 
the 'original  sense  of  the  word. 
To  Sheuch,  Shugh,  v.  a.     To  lay  plants  toge- 
ther, &c.]  Jdd; 
—An'  whan  we  gade  to  bring  him  hame. 

He  was  delving  in  his  kail-yardie ; 
Skeugking  kail  an'  laying  leeks, 
But  the  hose,  and  but  the  breeks,  &c. 

Jacobiie  Song,  Rem,  Nitksd.  Song,  p.  144. 
To  SHEUCH  (gutt.),  V.  a.  To  distort,  Mearfts. 
This  is  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Shack,  v,,  id. 
In  addition  to  the  northern  words  there  mentidned, 
it  may  be  observed  that  C.B.  ysgo,  obliquity,  ysgo-i, 
to  go  aslant,  &c. ;  acknowledge  a  common  origin. 
SHEWARD,  pret.     Assured. 

"  The  Lord  James  his  awne  servand,  whom  he  had 
placed  therto  bye  for  the  nonce,  direct  from  the  cap- 
ten  of  the  same  [^castell^,  shetoard  the  douagier  had 
desiered  the  howse,  and  to  perswede  was  first  send 
the  clerk  of  the  register ;  to  whom  he  aunswered,  as 
he  had  recey vit  the  same  by  parliament,  so  woolde 
he  not  deliver  it  withoute  the  same."  Lett  J.  Wood, 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  619. 

SHE  WE,  the  preLofShiave^ShaWj  to  sow,Buch. 
A'  body  shewe  that  had  to  saw. 
For  rigs  was  braw  an'  dry. 
A.S.  seow,  seminavit.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  70. 

To  SHY,  Shy  off!,  v.  n.     Applied  to  a  horse, 
when  it  does  not  properly  start,  but  moves  to  a 
side  from  an  object  at  which  it  is  alarmed,  S. 
Su.G.  sky,  Alem.   ski^en,  vitare,    subterfugere ; 
whence  E.  shy,  adj. 

To  SHIAUVE,  V.  a.   To  sow,  Buchan.   V.  the 
letter  W. 
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SHIEMACH,  adf.    Mali^ant,  reproachful;  as, 

"  a  shiemach  hearsay,"  an  mjurious  report,  Ayrs. 
Gael,  sgeamk^aim,  to  reproach. 
SHIEGLE,  V,  n.     The  same  with  Skoggie,  to 

shake,  to  be  in  a  joggling  state.  Gall. 
Whan  I  grow  auld,  wi'  blinkers  hazy, 
Wi'  banes  a'  shiegling  and  crazy. 
To  thee  1  will  wi'  joy  repair. 

Gall.  Eficycl,  p.  35S. 
SHIFT,  s.     A  rotation  of  crops,  Stirlings. 

'*  In  the  carse  grounds  lying  to  the  west  of  Stir- 
ling, a  course,  or  shift,  as  it  is  here  called,  of  six 
years,  is  practised."     Agr.  Surv.  Stirl.  p.  143. 
SHILB ANDS,  s.  pi.   Cart-tops,  Durafr. ;  sy non. 

with  Shilmonts.     Laid4reey  id.  Ettr.  For. 
To  SH  YLE,  V.  a.  To  make  wry  faces.  V.  Sheyl. 
To  SHYLE,  V.  n.     To  look  obliquely.  Gall. 

^'  Shyling,  not  looking  directly  at  an  object,  but 
out  at  a  side;"  Gall.  £nc.    V.  Skellie. 
SHILFA,  Shilfaw,  a.     The  chaffinch."!  Add; 
Wi'  the  shilfaw's  sang  the  green  wud  rang, 
Wi'  the  laverock's  the  sky. 

Ballad,  Edin,  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  328. 

It  is  said,  that  this  bird  has  its  name  in  S.  "  from 
its  striking  the  notes  called  sol^d  in  old  music  books, 
when  chaunting  it's  pretty  song." 
SHILLACES,  SiiiLLocKs,  Sheelocks,  «.  pL 

The  lighter  part  of  oats ;  the  light  grain  that  is 

blown  aside  in  winnowing,  Aberd. 
^     "  Even  in  these  Highland  districts,  the  farmer 
gives  his  horses  the  lighter  oats,  provincially  ^AtV/ocitj, 
and  also  a  part  of  the  chaflT^  and  light  grain  of  his 
bear."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  501. 

Teut.  schiUe,  schelle,  cortex,  schill-en,  schelUen,  de- 
corticare;  or  from  IsL  Su.G.  skil-ia,  separare. 
Shillin^  seeds,  Shealing  seeds,  s.  ph   In  de- 
finition, instead  of — and  for  making  sowens,  or 

flummery — 7'ead,  and  for  drying  the  grain  in 

the  kiln,  S.]  Add; 

**  About  one  half  of  the  dust,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  sheeling-seeds,  are  given  to  the  miller."     Proof, 
Mill  of  Inverarity,  p.  1.     V.  Dust. 
SHILL,  adj.     Shrill,  S. 

The  S.  and  E.  words  seem  to  claim  different  ori- 
gins ;  Skill  being  most  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  skalUa 
vociferari,  skaeW-a,  Isl.  skell-a  tinnire  ;.  and  Shrill  to 
Su.G.  j^raeZ^a  fragoremedere(Seren.);  sonum  stre- 
perum  edere;  Ihre,  vo.  Skraelle. 

SHILLY-SHALLY,  adj.  Weak,  delicate, Ettr. 
For. ;  evidently  transferred  from  the  significa- 
tion in  E.  to  a  dubious  and  frequently  varying 
state  of  health. 

SHILMONTS,  s.  pZ.]  Substitute ; 

SHILMONTS,  Shelments,  *.  J?/.  1.  The  frame 
or  rail,  generally  extending  over  the  wheels, 
which  is  laid  on  a  corn-cart^  for  carrying  a  load 
of  com  or  hay,  S.B. ;  ShelmentSy  Loth. 

2.  The  longitudinal  bars  of  the  sides  of  a  muck- 
bodied  or  close  cart;  whether  these  serve  to  con- 
nect and  compact  rungs^  according  to  the  more 
ancient  construction,  or  sloiSf  which  are  now 
more  generally  used  in  the  low  country.  Loth. 
The  respected  friend,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
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the  more  accurate  definition  of  43na  term,  lubjoina 
the  following  etymon ; 

"  The  origin  is  probably  Fr.  echelle.  Eckelleties, 
the  diminutive,  is  employed  to  designate  a  similar 
frame,  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Dictionary  of  the  Academy : 
.  Sorte  de  petite  echelle,  que  Ton  attache  a  cdt6  du 
bat  d'un  cheval,  pour  porter,  pour  y  accrocher  des 
gerbes,  des  bottes  de  foin,  de  paille,  &c. 

^'  The  resemblance  ofskelments  to  a  ladder  favours 
this  etymon ;  and  the  old  Fr.  word  echellemail  was 
perhaps  used  by  the  French  peasantry  in  this  sense." 
EscheUentefit,  escalade  ;  Roquefort.     V.  SiiiLviNSk 
SHILPED,  adj.     Timid,   Gall.      «  A  shilped 

wretch, — a  heart  stript  of  manliness;^  Gall.  Enc. 
Shilpetness,  .9.     Faintness,  tremor,  ibid. 

"  I  kend  na  now  what  to  think ;  I  had  never  been 
at  a  battle ;  a  kind  o£  shiipetness  cam  owre  me."  Gall. 
Encycl. 
SiiiLPiE,  s.    **  A  person  trembling  always ;""  ibid. 

I  give  these  words  distinctly  from  Shilpie,  Shil- 
pit,  adj.,  because  although  they  might  be  viewed 
as  the  same,  only  used  with  considerable  obliquity, 
I  hesitate  because  of  their  apparent  afF.nity  to  Isl. 
skelf-a  terrere,  consternere;  skialj-a  tremere;  skelfing 
trepidatio.  In  like  manner  one  sense  of  Shilpit  in 
Roxb.  is  "  cold  and  comfortless,  ungenial ;"  Gl.  Ant. 
SHILPIE,  Shilpit,  aclj,     1.  Insipid.]  Add; 

'f  He  pronounced  the  claret  shilpit,  and  demanded 
brandy  with  great  vociferation."    Waverley,  i.  151. 

"  Here,  handmaiden — ^bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry.* 
—*  Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a  sma'  mea« 
sure  for  twa  gentlemen  to  crack  ower  at  their  first 
acquaintance."     Redgauntlet,  iii.  210. 
2.  Of  a  sickly  white  colour.]  Add; 

*'  The  Laird,  as  he  peered  at  her  over  his  specta- 
cles, pronounced  her  to  be  but  k  shilpit  thing,  though 
weel  aneugh  considering  the  neer-do-weels  that  were 
aught  her,"     Marriage,  ii.  13. 

There  Care  nae  shilpit  face  can  shaw ; 
He's  boltit  out  amang  the  snaw. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  70. 
SHIMNER,  s.    One  of  the  cross  bars  in  a  kiln, 

for  supporting  the  ribs  on  which  the  grain  is 

laid  for  being  dried ;  Loth*  Simmers^  q.  v. 

"  As  some  servants,  belonging  to  Mr.  M*Kenzie, 
of  Kincraig,  were  engaged  in  drying  a  quantity  of 
oats  on  the  kiln,  the  mid  shimner  gave  way,  when 
three  of  them  were  precipitated  into  the  killogy,  and 
.  one  of  them — was  unfortunately  burnt  to  death." 
Edin.  Evin.  Courant,  21st  Dec.  I8O9. 

SHIN  of  a  hillj  the  prominent  or  ridgy  part  of 
the  declivity,  with  a  hollow  on  each  side ;  one 
of  the  many  allusions,  in  local  designation,  to 
the  form  of  the  human  body,  S, 
**  Adjoining  to  the  thatched  farm-house  was  one 
of  thes,e  old  square  towers,  or  peel  houses,  whose 
picturesque  ruins  were  then  seen  ornamenting  the 
course  of  the  river,  as  they  had  been  placed  alter- 
nately along  the  north  and  south  bank,  generally 
from  three  to  six  hundred  yards  from  it — sometimes 
on  the  shiti,  and  sometimes  in  the  hollow^  of  a  hill" 
Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1817,  p.  64. 
SHYND>SoiKD,*.  Acourtoflaw,ShetI.  Hence, 
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Shykd  or  Soino  bill,  a  deed  executed  in  A 

courts  ibid. 

''  The  earliest  written  docnments  that  are  to  b^ 
found  on  lands  in  Zetland,  are  those  established  by 
what  is  called  a  Shynd  or  Soind  Bill;  Skj^md imply ^ 
ing  a  court,  and  Bill  a  general  name  for  any  deed 
or  writing  done  in  court''  Edmonston's  Zctl.  L 
129,  130.     V.  also  Hibbert's  Shetl.  Isl.  p.  302. 

iSA^n^  nearly  resembles  Isl.  ^^n  judicium.  Butth^ 
latter,  as  far  as  I  can  discover,  merely  denotes  the 
act  of  the  understanding,  without  being  ever  trans^ 
ferred  to  the  determination  of  a  court. 

I  see  no  northern  term  to  which  this  can  be  traced, 
except  Dan.  sogn,  Norw.  Isl.  and  Su.G.  sokn,  which 
signify  a  parish.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  this 
is  only  one  sense  of  the  term ;  and  it  seems  moet 
probable  that  it  is  merely  a  secondary  one.  After  th^ 
introduction  of  Christianity,  this  designation  would 
naturally  enough  be  given  to  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority within  each  parish,  and  to  the  district  itself^ 
But  we  are  certain  that  it  was  not  confined  to  thisi 
For  Verelius  thus  explains  the  term ;  Sokn  a  sekia, 
in  LL.  passim  est  actio  vel  conventio  judicialia. 
Halh  a  sokn  sine,  actionem  sUam  persequi.  Sokn, 
est  etiam  exactio  rei  judicatae  vel  mulctae.  Sockuare, 
et  Konungs  soknnre,  Quaesitores  et  executores  litium 
Regii.  They  are  distinguished  from  Biskops  soknare, 
Executores  Episcopi,  Biskops  executions  karlar. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  was  u^d  in 
times  of  heathenism.  For  sokn  occurs  in  the  Sae-> 
mundine  Edda,  in  the  Song  of  Odin's  Raven,  as  gig-» 
nifying,  coetus,  congregatio. 

Among  the  Icelanders  yfirsokn  denotes  the  ki- 
preme  authority, — jus  summum. 

There  seems  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
Scandinavian  term  is  originally  the  same  with  A.S» 
socn,  socncy  curia  dominie 
SHINGLE,  s.     Gravel. 

"  Having  rested  some  time  on  the  sea-shore,  he 
rose  and  walked  along  the  toilsome  shingle^*'  &c. 
R.  Gilhaize,  i.  63. 

An  improper  orthography  for  Chingle,  q.  v. 
SHlNNERS,  s.pL      The  refuse  of  a  smith's 

stithy,  Dumfr.     Danders  synon.     Corr.  from 

E.  Cinders, 

SHINNY,  s.  The  game  otherwise  called  Shinfyj 

Aberd.,  S.A. 
Shinny-club,  s.   The  bat  used  for  striking  with 

in  this  game,  Roxb. 

SHINNOCK,  s.  The  same  with  Shinti/,  agame, 
Loth. 

SHINTY,  s.  1.]  Deh — An  inferior  species  of 
golf,  &c.  ;  and  Substitute ; — A  game  in  which 
bats,  somewhat  resembling  a  golf-club,  are  used. 
To  these  words ; — In  London  this  game  is  caXi- 
ed  Hackiey  Add; — or  perhaps  more  properly 
Hockey, 

It  has  been  said,  that  ShifUy  and  Hockey  differ  iri 
this  respect,  that  in  the  latter  two  goals  are  erected, 
each  being  formed  by  a  piece  of  stick,  with  both 
ends  stuck  in  the  ground.  The  play^ers  divide  into 
two  parties  ;  to  each  of  these  the  care  of  one  of  the 
goals  belongs^  The  game  consists  in  endeavooxing 
to  drive  the  ball  (which  is  made  either  of  wood  or  3l 
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corky  as  an  old  bung  cot  round  for  the  purpose, 
whidi  is  called  the  hockey)  through  the  goal  of  the 
opposite  party.    V.  Book  of  Sport?,  1 8 10,  p«  1 1*1 3. 

But  in  Shinty,  there  are  also  two  goals,  called 
tiaUs  :  the  object  of  each  party  being  to  drive  the 
ball  beyond  their  ouni  haU :  but  there  is  no  hole 
through  which  it  must  be  driven. 
S.  The  ball,  or  knot  of  wood  is  called  Shintie^ 

Selkirks.,  Shvnnie  Sutherh     Thus  tliey  speak 

of  the  club  and  Mnnie. 

In  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  and 
in  Galloway,  this  game  is  called  Shinny, 

*'  Hugh  ^^ped  by  reflection  the  triumph  of  Nor- 
man : — *  For  It  was  himself  first  put  a  shinny  into 
the  boy's  hand."     Clan-Albin,  i.  120. 
SHIOLAG,  s.     Wild  mustard,  Caithn. 

"  The  tenants  do  not  wish  to  sow  bear  until  the 
15th  of  May,  because,  say  they,  if  we  sow  it  earlier, 
the  crop  is  choaked  with  skkdag  (wild  mustard)  and 
other  weeds."  Agr.  Surv.Caithn.  p.93.' V.  Skelloch. 
SHIRE,  SHYRXyO^*.  1. Used  inthesenseof  strait, 

or  S.  scrimp  ;  as,  shire  measure^  that  sort  of 

measurement  which  allows  not  a  hair-breadth 

beyond  what  mer^  justice  demands,  Teviotdale. 

V.  SCHIRE. 

8.  Thin,  S.B.    "Thin  doth  we  call  ^Afr^;^  Gl. 

Shirr,  q.  pellucid* 
Shieie,  Shyrie,  adj.    Thm,  wateir;  applied  to 

liquids ;  as,  shyrie  kaily  Fife.    Tne  same  with 

S chive  Q.  V. 
SHIRE Y,  a^.     «  Proud,  conceited  C  Gl.  Pic 

ken,S.O.  Teut.  JcAi^r^^n, omare;  Su.G.^Xryr-a, 

lucidum  reddere. 
To  SHIRP  away^  v.  n.     To  shrink,  to  shrivel. 

*^  It  is  sadly  demonstrable  to  this  day,  that  even 
professors  sat-up,  shirped  away,  and  cryned  into  a 
shadow,  as  to  all  fervour  of  leal  for  the  cause,  under 
the  malign  influence  of  that  aeal*quenching  Indul« 
genoe."  M' Ward's  Contendings,  p.  146. 
Shirpet,  pari,  a^.     Thin  and  tapering  towards 

a  point,  q»  sharped^  L  e.  sharpened,  Ayrs. 

^*  His  face,  whicn  was  wont  to  be  the  colour  of  a 
peony  rose,  was  of  a  yellow  hue,-— and  his  nose  was 
shirpet  and  sharp,  and  of  an  unnatural  purple." 
Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  370. 

SHIRRAGH,a£^.  Having  an  acrid  taste,  Renfr. 
Ihre  derives  Su.G.  sharp  sharp,  irom  skaer^^  ot 
^karffo^a,  to  cut  If  his  conjecture  be  well^^founded,, 
this  term  may  have  had  the  same  origin.  It  seems 
originally  the  same  with  Sharraghie,  piercing. 

SHIRRAGLIE,  s.    A  contention,  a  squabble^ 
Loth. 

Su.G.  skurigla,  increpare,  to  make  a  noise,  to  chide. 
Germ,  schurigl^,  molesda  afficere,  to  trouble,  to 
disturb.  Moes.G.  agla,  tribulatio*  Ihre,  without  a 
fufficient  reason,  prefers  ItaL  scoregguiy  a  lash.  Wach« 
ter  derives  it  from  Germ,  schur  vexatio,  and  A.S. 
^l^an  vexare,  cruciare. 

lUIIBRA-MUIR^  Shbrra-moor,  s.  1.  A  de* 
agnadon  used  to  denote  the  rebellion  agiunst 
government  in  the  year  1716,  from  the  name 
of  the  moor  between  Stirling  and  Dunblane, 
where  the  decisive  battle  was  fought,  S. 
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Ae  hairst  afore  the  Sherra^moot, 

1  mind't  as  weel's  yestreen, 
I  was  a  gilpey  then,  I'm  sure 
I  was  na  past  fyfteen. 

Bums,  HaUaween,  iii.  I3i* 
S.  Transferred  to  a  violent  contest  of  any  kind,  S. 
^'  To  hear  him  in  this  language  [l>raid  Scotchj 
telling  of  one  of  his  Shirramuirs,  how  laughable  it 
is  I"    Gall.  Enc.  p.  419. 

It  is  pron.  Shirr a-meer,  Aberd. 
3.  A  severe  drubbing  with  the  tongue,  ibid. 
AuV  Luckie  sittin  near  the  lowe, 
A  Shirra^meer  she  gae  him 
Right  derf  that  night. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  69. 

SHIRROCHY  (gutt.),  ad/.     Sour;  having  a 

haughty   but   penetrating    look,   Ayrs.      V. 

Sharrow.     This  seems  synon.  with  Shirrag^ 

SHIRROW,  8.     A  species  of  field  mouse,  uie 

shrewy  Roxb.     V.  Skrow. 
Sbit-faced,  adj.     Having  a  very  waaSXJace^  as 

a  child,  Clydes. ;  q.  chit^faced  f 
To  SHITHER,  y. «.    To  shiver,  Fife ;  merely 
a  provincial  variety  of  ChiUer^  q.  v;,  or  a  corr. 
of  £.  Shudder. 
•^That  Lord  wha  hears  the  widow's  watl. 

The  lispin'  infant's  cry. 
The  hungry,  shUherin'  orphan's  tale. 

That  kens  na  where  to  lie.  JUS.  Poem. 

SHITTEN,  Shittek-like,  adf.     Terms  used 
as  expressive  of  the  greatest  contempt  ima^- 
able,  and  applied  to  what  is  either  very  insignia 
ficant  in  appearance,  or  mean  and  despicable,  9. 
This  exactly  corresponds  with  Dan.  sktden,  dirty, 
foul,  sluttish,  &c.     En  sktden  sag,  a  foul,  base,  un* 
generous  action ;  Isl.  ski(inn,  sordidus. 
SHITTLE,  s.  "  Anything  good  for  nothing^ 
Gall.  Enc. ;  formed  perhaps,  as  expressive  of  the 
greatest  contempt,  from  Teut  schiUe  stercus. 
SCHMYLICE,#.  Agun  or  fowling-piece,  SbetL 
SHOAD,  Gn-shoad,  s.  A  portion  of  land ;  the 
same  with  Shed 

*'  An  accompt  of  the  Cotter  rents;  Cotter  acres* 
and  of  the  Outfield  Shoads  of  land  of  Inverdovat," 
Sec.  1679*  Paper  in  Process,  Berry  v.  Stewart  and 
Dalgleish,  A.  1810.  The  place  referred  to  is  in  Fife. 

AS.  scead^n,  separare ;  in  pret.  sceod* 
To  SHOCHLE  (eutt.),  v.  a.  and  n.   The  same 
with  Shacheh  Tnis  term  is  often  conjoined  with 
another  nearly  [synon.  when  applied  to  an  object 
that  is  very  much  distorted  ;  as,  *^  She^s  baith 
shochled  and  sheyld^  Durofr. 
Shochles,  s,pl.     Le^;  used  contemptuously, 
Aberd. ;  perhaps  originally  applied  to  limbs  that 
were  distorted.    V.  Shachle. 
SHocHLiN',/Mxr^.  a^.  Waddling,  wriggling,  Aberd. 
An'  gutty  carlies  schochUn'  rin. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  17*  V.  StiAcn« 

SHODDIE,  s.    1.  A  little  shoe,  such  as  that 

worn  by  a  child,  Dumfr.,  S.B.  ' 

This  diminutive  retains  the  most  ancient  form  oi 

the  Goth.  word.    Moes.G.  skaud,  calceus,  whence 

skaudataip  a  shoe-latchet.    Ihre  observes  that  the 
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ancient  Goths  used  sko  and  skod  indiscriminately  for 
a  covering,  tegmen^  vagina,  (vo.  Sko) ;  as  sky-'O  and 
xkydd-a  were  properly  one  word^  both  signifying 
to  cover^  to  protect ;  whence  shoe  and  shod,  denot- 
ing what  covers  the  foot. 
2.  The  iron  point  of  a  pike-stafF,  or  the  pivot  of  a 

top,  Fife, 
SHODE-SHOOL,  s,     A  wooden  shovel,  shod 
with  iron,  S.B. 

— A  grape  into  a  griipe  to  grub, 
A  shode-shool  of  a  hoi  in  club. 

Country  Wedding  ;   Watson's  Coll,  iii.  47. 
SHOEING  THE  AULD  MARE,  a  dangerous 
sport  among  children.  Gall. 
"  A  beam  of  wood  is  slung  between  two  ropes ;  a 
person  gets  on — this,  and  contrives  to  steady  himself, 
until  he  goes  through  a  number  of  antics ;  if  he  can 
do  this,  he  shoes  the  auld  mare  ;  if  he  cannot  do  it, 
he  generally  tumbles  to  the  ground,  and  gets  hurt 
with  the  fall."     Gall.  Encycl. 
To  SHOE  THE  MOSS,  to  replace  the  upper, 
most  and  grassy  turfs,  after  peats  Iiave  been 
oast,  South  of  S. 

*'  The  surface  turfs  are  carefully  laid  aside,  and 
afler  the  peats  are  taken  out,  these  turfs  are  brought 
back  one  by  one,  and  placed  upon  the  part  that  was 
made  bare.  This  operation  is  called  shoeing  the  moss, 
and  the  grass  is  scarcely  ever  stopt  from  growing." 
£ssays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  448.  V.  also  Gall.  £nc.  p.  426. 
SHOELIN,  part.  adj.     Distorted,  Renfr. 
— Mirran,  wi*  her  shoelin'  cloots^ 
Ran  yellow chan'  and  greeting. 
A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  202.    V.  Showl,  v. 
SHOES,  s.  pi]  Define  ;— The  fragments  of  the 
stalks  of  flax,  separated  by  the  mill,  or  by  hand- 
dressing.  Shows  is  perhaps  a  preferable  ortho- 
graphy. 

Arthur  Young  writes  shoves;  whence  it  would  seem 
that  the  term  is  used  in  E.  as  a  provincial  term,  for 
I  do  not  find  it  in  any  Dictionary. 

"  As  fast  as  it  Qflax]  dries,  they  beat  it  on  stones 
with  a  beetle,  then  they  scutch  it  to  separate  the 
heart  or  the  shoves  from  the  rest"  Tour  in  Irel.  i.  1 34. 
To  SHOG,  V.  a.    To  jog,  to  shake.    V.  Schog. 
To  Shog,  v.  n.    To  shake  from  corpulence* 
Shog-bog,  s,     a  deep  mossy  puddle,  often  that 
through  which  a  spring  takes  its  course,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  closely  matted  grass ;  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  carry  a  light  person,  who,  by 
giving  a  sJwg^  produces  a  continued  undulating 
nootion,  Fife. 
SHOGGIE-SHOU,  «.     A  game.   V.  Shuggie- 

SHUE. 

SHOGGLE,  Shuggle,  s,   1.  A  lai-ge  piece  of  ice 
floating  down  9,  river,  after  the  ico  is  broken  up. 

Z^  A  clot  of  blood,  Roxb* 

Isl.  skoegull  prominentia.     Or,  shall  we  view  our 

term  aA  originally  the  same  with  A.S..  gicel,  is-gicel, 

whence  E.  icicle  ?     V.  Isecho&ill. 

To  SHOGLE,  V.  a.     To  jog.     V.  Schoggle. 

Shogle,  s.    a  jog,  S.B. 

jSHOLMIT,  adj.    Hi^ving  awhile  face ;  applied 
to  an  ox  or  cow,  Shetl. 
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I  see  nothing  nearer  this  than  Isl.  skiomi,  splen^ 
dor,  and  skioni  equus  maculis  albis ;  Haldorson. 
SHOLT,  s.     A  smairhorse,  Orkn.  also  ShaU ; 

the  same  with  Sheltie,  q.  v. 
SHON  Y,  s.  The  name  formerly  given  to  a  ma- 
rine deity  worshipped  in  the  Western  Isles. 
"  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  [Lewis]]  had  an 
ancient  custom  to  sacrifice  to  a  sea-god,  called  Shony, 
at  Hallowtide,  in  the  manner  following.  The  inha- 
bitants round  the  island  came  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mulvay,  having  each  man  his  provision  along  with 
him  ;  every  family  furnished  a  peck  of  malt,  and  this 
was  brew'd  into  nle.  One  of  their ipumber  w^aa 
pick'd  out  to  wade  into  the  sea  up  to  the  middle,  and 
carrying  a  cup  of  ale  in  his  hand,  standing  still  in 
that  posture,  cry'd  out  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  / 
give  you  this  cup  of  ale,  hojiing  that  you'U  he  so  kind 
as  to  send  us  plenty  of  sea^ivare  for  inriching  our 
ground  the  ensuing  year :  and  so  threw  the  cup  of  ale 
into  the  sea.  This  was  performed  in  the  night  time. 
At  his  return  to  land)  they  all  went  to  the  church, 
where  there  was  a  candle  burning  upon  the  altar ; 
and  then  standing  silent  for  a  little  time,  one  of  them 
gave  a  signal,  at  which  the  candle  was  put  out,  and 
immediately  all  of  them  went  to  the  fields,  where 
they  fell  a  drinking  their  ale,  and  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  in  dancing  and  singing,  &c.  The 
next  morning  they  all  returned  home,  being  well  sa- 
tisfy'd  that  they  had  punctually  observed  this  solemn 
anniversary,  which  they  believ'd  to  be  a  powerful 
means  to  procure  a  plentiful  crop."  Martinis  West. 
Isl.  p.  28,  29. 

Isl.  sidn  signifies  phoenomenon,  spectaculum ;  Gl. 
Edd.  But  as  Shaftnach,  q.  v.,  is  corr. from  the  Ir.  and 
Gael,  name  of  Hallowmas,  at  which  season  this  idol- 
atrous act  was  performed  in  honour  of  the  Hebridian 
deity,  it  is  probable  that  Shony  is  itself  a  corr.  of 
Shannach,  or  rather  of  iSam^titn  or  Samh^in,  in  genit. 
Samhna  ;  and  that  after  the  conquest  of  the  western 
islands  by  the  Norwegians,  the  inhabitants  blended 
the  Scandinavian  worship  of  Nekker,  the  Neptune 
of  the  north,  with  the  Celtic  rites  of  Druidism,  but 
retained  the  name  familiar  with  their  ancestors. 
To  SHOO,  V.  a.  To  produce  a  swinging  mo- 
tion, Ayrs. 

"  We'll— do  nothing  frae  dawn  to  dark  but  shoo 
ane  anither  on  a  swing  between  the  twa  trees  on  the 
green."     The  Entail,  i.  226.     V.  S»ue,  t?. 

SHOOI>,  s.     The  distant  noise  of  animals  pass- 
ing; Shetl. 
Teut.  schudd-en  quatere ;  vibrare,  tremere;  Su.G. 

skutUa  excntere)  cursitare ;  IsL  skiol-r  celer. 

SHOOGLE,*.  A jog,ashog,  Avrs.  V.Schoggi.e. 
— ''  Gie  diat  sleepy  bodie,  Dirdumwbamle,    a 

shoogle  out  of  his  dreams."     The  Entail,  iii.  68. 

SHOOI,  s.     A  name  given  to  the  Arctic  Gull, 
Shetl. 
"  Larus  Parasiticus,  (Linn.  Syst)     Scbutiallin, 

Shooi,  Arctic  Gull."     Edmonstone's  ZetL  ii.  281. 
This  name  seems  to  be  borrowed  from  another 

species,  the  Larus  Cataractes,  which  is  called  Skua 

by  Brunnick,  and  in  the  Feroe  Isles  Skue,  V.  Penn.. 

Zool.  p.  417*     V.  Skooi. 

SHOOt,  s.    A  shovel,  S.. 
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\Vhke  ance  thou  stood,  clown  chiels  are  diggin', 
Wi'  pick  an'  shool. 
Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  180.     V.  Schule. 
*ro  Shool,  v.  a.     To  shovel,  S. 

Thia  V.  is  used  with  different  prepositions ;  as, 
affsjrae,  an,  out, 
1.  To  Shool  qffj  to  shovel  off,  S. 

-— '^  Frae  this  window  we  can  aw  see  Benenck  wi' 
his  white  night-cap  on ;  and  he  wad  hae  little  to  do 
that  wad  try  to  shool  it  aff."     Marriage,  it.  80. 
ft.  To  SnooL^a^,  to  remove  from,  by  the  act  of 

shovelling,  S. 

When^ra^  Benenck  they  shool  the  sna'. 
O'er  Glenfern  the  leaves  will  fa'. 

Marriage,  ibid. 
d»  To  Shool  on,  metapb.  to  cover,  as  in  a  grave,  S. 

'*  These  twenty  years  past,  our  Covenants  have 
gotten  deadly  wounds,  and  been  laid  in  the  grave  by 
the  demented,  infatuate,  black  bargain  of  Union, 
Toleration,  and  Patronages ;  and  the  swearing  Mi- 
nisters have  heartily  and  willingly,  without  either 
Boots,  Thumbikins  or  Fire^matches,  or  any  hazard 
to  the  neck  by  the  bloody  rope,  slwoled  on  the  grave- 
tadonlds.'*  Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  104. 
4.  To  Shool  out^  to  throw  out  with  violence,  S. 

"  Look  you,  you  base  old  person,  if  you  do  put 
another  jest  upon  me,  I  will  cleave  your  skull-piece 
with  this  shovels.' — '  Hout,  tout,  Maister  Duster- 
divel,  I  hae  nae  lived  sae  lang  in  the  warld  neither 
to  heshooid  out  o't  that  gate."  Antiquary,  ii.  259>  260. 
SHOONE,  s,  pi     Shoes,  S.  shtine^  (Gr.  «). 

"  Ilk  soldier  to  have  bands  and  shoone"     Spald- 
ing, ii.  150.     V.  ScHONE. 
SHOOP,  fyret.  of  the  v.  to  Shape,  S.B. 
At  last  he  shoop  himsell  again  to  stand, 
Wi'  help  o'  a  rough  kent  in  till  his  hand. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  44. 

A.S.  sceop,    Sceop  nihte  naman ;   Fecit  nocti  no- 
men  ;  Caedro.    V.  Schafe. 
To  SHOOT,  V.  a.     To  make  a  selection  in  pur- 
chasing cattle  or  sheep,  S.  A.  and  O. 

'^Drovers,  in  purchasing  these,  will  sometimes 
take  the  good  and  leave  the  bad ;  this  is  called  shoot* 
ing;"  Gall.  Enc.     V.  Shott,  *. 
To  SHOOT,  V.  a.     To  push,  push  out,  S. ;  as, 

"  ni  shoot  him  o'er  the  brae*''     "  Shoot  out 

your  tongue.''  Pron.  q.«At</r,IikeFr.t«.  Hence, 
OvTSHOT,  9.     A  projecting  building,  S. 

The  origin  is  found  in  Sw.  sfnut-a  ut,  projicere. 

V.  OUTSHOT. 

To  Shoot  Ay,  v,  a.     To  delay.    V.  Schute. 

To  SHOOT  AMANG  THE  DOWS.     V. 

Dow,  ».  a  dove. 
*  To  SHOOT,  Shtite,  d.  n.    To  run  into  seed, 

S.    The  o.,  as  used  in  E.  simply  signifies-  to 

germinate. 

''  Time  of  sowing.— From  the  middle  to  the  end 
t>f  June ;  when  more  early,  the  turnips  are  apt  to 
shoot  before  winter."   Agr.  Surv.  Mid.  Loth.  p.  1 10. 
To  SHORE,  v.a.     1.  To  threaten.]   Jdd; 
&,  This  verb  is  sometimes  used  in  a  neuter  and 

impersonal  form,  as  denoting  the  appearance  of 

)nin  being  about  to  fall ;  as,  Ifs  $horin^  Duiiifr. 
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4.  To  shore  a  dog  to  or  tiU,  to  hound  a  dog  on 
cattle  or  sheep,  Dumfn 

5.  To  shore  off  or  aff^  to  recall  a  dog  from  pur- 
suing cattle  or  sheep,  ibid.     To  stench,  synon. 

SHORT,  ad/.  Laconic  and  acrimonious,  S.]  Add; 
It  is  used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
'  I  want  your  absence : 

Keep  on  your  way,  I  care  not  for  your  company.' 
"  How  ?  how  ?     You  are  very  short :  do  you 

know  me,  Eros  ? 
And  what  I  have  been  to  you  ?" 

The  False  One,  p.  1 1 89- 
Short-tempered,  acl;.     Hasty,  irritable,  S. 
Short  LIE,  adv.     Tartly. 

"  Gif  he  (Jonah)  had  vnderstood  that  the  mind  of 
God  was  not  to  cast  off  a  sinner,-  he  had  not  taken 
it  so  schortlie.  But  being  ignorant  of  this,  he  falleth 
in  this  fuming  &  fretting  against  God."  Bruce's 
Eleven  Serm.  D.  6,  b. 

To  ItEEP  SHORT  BY  THE    HEAD,    tO    restrict  aS  tO 

expenditure,  to  give  narrow  allowance  as  to 
money,  S. ;  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the 
short  rein  or  halter  given  to  an  unruly  animal. 
'^  If  he  canna  pay  the  lawing  himsel,  as  I  ken  he's 
keepit  unco  short  by  the  head,  I'll  find  a  way  to  shame 
it  out  o'  his  uncle.     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  69. 

SHORT-BREAD,  s.     A  thick  cake,  baked  of 

fine  flour  and  butter,  to  which  carraways  and 

orange-peel  are  frequently  added,  S.    It  seems 

to  have  received  its  name  from  its  being  very 

friable. 

"  At  length  the  question  was  carried ;  and  some 
tolerable  sherry,  and  a  piece  of  very  substantial fAort- 
bread  were  produced."     Marriage,  i.  32. 

"  Some  persons — hold  themselves  entitled,  after 
two  or  three  times  receiving  a  piece  of  short-bread, 
and  a  glass  of  elder-flower  wine,  to  ask  the  lady  who 
has  given  them  such  refreshment,  in  marriage."  M. 
Lyndsay,  p.  288. 
SHORTCOMING,  s.    Defect,  deficiency;  used 

in  a  moral  sense,  as,  shortcoming  in  duty,  S. 

^*  It  would  argue  a  just  sensibleness — of  our  un« 
worthy  shortcomings,  in  not  having  more  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  have  prevented  this  course  of  defec- 
tion,— if  for  this  we  were  mourning,  and  taking  shame 
to  ourselves."     M 'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  222. 

''  Resolved,  that  the  last  Thursday  of  August 
should  be  observed  by  all  our  societies  a  day  of  fast- 
ing and  mourning  for  our  sad  shortcoming  in  answer-i 
ing  our  profession  under  the  cross,  appearing  by  many 
lamentable  evidences."   Society  Contendings,  p.  345. 

This  term  has  been  almost  universally  used  by  our 
ancestors,  and  is  still  very  common  in  relation  to  re- 
ligion. It  is  evidently  formed  from  the  beautiful  and 
truly  philosophical  description  given  of  sin  by  the 
Apostle  Paul,  Rom.  iii.  28.  '^  AH  have  sinned,  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God."    In  Isl.  shorter  signi- 

SHORT.GOWN,  s.  1 .  A  gown  without  skirts, 
reaching  only  to  the  middle,  worn  by  female 
cottagers  and  servants,  commonly  through  the 
day  ;  sometimes  with  long,  and  sometimes  with 
short  sleeves,  S*     Synon.  Curtoush, 
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'^Tour  eln  of  lenyng  claith  price  iiij  b.,  twa  sckori 
govnis  price  ij  merkis,  a  new  bonnate/'  &c  Act. 
uom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  282. 

"  Three  or  four  village  girls,  returning  from  the 
well  or  brook  with  pitchersand  paijs  upon  their  head  8, 
formed  more  pleasing  objects,  ancl  with  their  thin 
short'gomns  and  single  petticoats,  bare  arms,  legs, 
and  feet,  uncovered  heads  and  braided  hair,  some- 
what resembled  Italian  forms  of  landscape."  Wa- 
verley,  i.  101. 

When  I  was  young,  I  thought  me  bonny 
Wi'  snooded  hair  and  cockernony, 
A  short  gown,  jerkenet,  cottoush. 

An'  plaiding  coat 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  102.     V.  Curtoush. 
2.  Synon.  with  E.  bed-gown^  as  worn  by  females 
of  a  higher  rank,  S. 

"  Item  ane  schort  gown  of  sad  cramasy  velvott," 
&c.     Inventories.     V.  Sychtis. 

SHORTS,  s,  pi   1.  The  refuse  of  flax  separated 
by  the  fine  hackle,  Aberd.    The  coarse  hackle 
removes  the  hards. 
2.  The  refuse  of  bay,  straw,  &c.,  Teviotdale. 

Isl.  skort^r  defectus,  Isl.  and  Su.G.  skorl^a  de-esse, 
deficere ;  A.S.  sceori,  brevis.  The  adj.,  as  occurring 
in  Su.G.  and  Teut,  in  the  form  of  kart,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  greater  antiquity;  especially  as  obviously 
the  same  with  Lat.  curt-us. 

SHORTSYN,  Short  syne,  adv.     Lately,  not 
long  ago,  S.B. ;  opposed  to  Lang  syne^ 
•—^-Skorlsyn  unto  our  glen. 
Seeking  a  hership  came  von  unko'  men  ; 
An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  my  sell. 
But  guided  them  right  cankardly  and  snell. 
Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit,  p.  62.  V.  Syne. 
SHOT,  ^.1.  The  act  of  moving  in  any  game,  S.l 

Add; 
Shot-about,   s.     An  alternate  operation;    as, 

"  Lefs  tak  shot-about^  Aberd, 
SHOT,  Shott,  s.     Used  to  denote  musketry. 

**  The  streattis  of  Coppin  Heavin,  throw  which  his 
royal  highnes  sould  pas,  wer  sett  with  certane  en« 
fignes  and  burgeris  both  of  shoU  and  pick."     Pits- 
cottie's  Cron.  p.  6l  1 ;  ^  e.  burgers  armed  some  with 
muskets  and  others  with  pikes. 
SHOT,  s.     Shot  of  ground,  a  field,  &c.]   Add^ 
''  The  Infield  is  divided  into  three  shots  or  parts^ 
much  about  eighteen  acres  in  all."     Scot  of  Ilossie, 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  32, 
SHOT.     To  come  shot,  to  come  speed.]  Add^ 
Sae  up  she  starts,  an*  glowr'd  a'  round  about,-— 
An',  wi'  what  pith  she  had,  began  to  gang. 
For  fear  that  /She  sud  be  o'erta'en  or  lang. 
But  little  shoi  she  came,  an'  yet  the  sweat 
Was  draping  frae  her  at  an  unco  rate. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  55. 
**  To  come  shot,  to  come  apeed,  taadvaoce;"  GL  Shir. 
SHOT,  s.  The  sternmost  part  of  a  boat,  Shetl. 
*'  As  the  fish  are  taken  off  the  book  they  are  gutted, 
headed,  and  laid  in  a  part  of  the  beat  allotted  for 
them,  called  the  shot,  being  that  division  nei^t  the 
atorm-sheets."    Agr.  Surv.  Shetland,  p.  87* 

Norv.  skott,  skutt,  expl.  in  Dan.,  den  bagest  ded  af 
kaaden^  "  the  hindermost  division  of  a  boat  j"  HaK 
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lager ;  apparently  a  secondary  use  of  IsL  skoU  cau« 

da,  q.  ''  the  tail  of  the  boat." 

SHOT,  s.  2.  The  act  of  drawing  a  net,  fee]  Add; 

3.  The  draught  of  fishes  made  by  a  net^  S. 
"  Herring  Fishery.     The  boats  in  the  Frith  had 

an  excellent  shot  on  Monday,  some  of  them  coming 

in  with  about  ten  cranes  each,  or  about  10,000  her- 
rings."    Caled.  Merc.  Jan.  22,  1825. 
Sw.  skottnael,  casting-net ;  Wid^. 

SHOT,  s.  The  designation  given  to  a  half-grown 
swine,  Loth.    V.  Shott. 

SHOT  on  seems  a  provinciality  belonging  to  the 
South  of  S.,  equivalent  to  E,  Shot  of. 
O  gin  I  were  fairly  shot  on  her,  &c 

Remains  of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  88. 
Either  83mon.  with  shot-  or  scot-free  ;  or  as  alluding 

to  an  arrow  that  is  let  off  from  a  bow. 

SHOT-HEUCH  (gutt.),  s.  An  acclivity,  ea- 
pecially  on  the  brink  of  a  river  of  which  the 
sward  or  surface  has  fallen  down,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  beinff  undermined  by  the  course 
of  the  stream,  or  loosened  by  the  water  from 
above,  S.  In  this  sense  the  heuch  is  said  to 
shoot.  Synon.  Scar,  Scaur. 
S}X.G.skuU-a,  neutraliter  usurpatum  notat  id,  quod 

cum  impetu  prorumpit,  quod  loco  motum  est,  et  pro- 

minet.   Biargit  skuiti,  montis  vertex  prominuit.  Isl. 

skute,  Rupes  prominens;  Ihre.     Prominens  aliquid, 

et  nutans  sive  terrae  sive  rupis ;    G.  Andr.  p.  2l6. 

SHOTS,  s.  pi  The  boxes  of  a  mill-wheel,  which 
contain  the  water  by  which  it  is  moved,  S.B. 

SHOT-STAR,  s.    The  name  given  to  that  me- 
teoric  substance  often  seen  to  shoot  through  the 
atmosphere,  or  appearing  in  a  gelatinous  form 
on  the  ground,  S.     Shot^tem,  Ettr.  For. 
Sw.  stiern-skolt,  id.   Teut.  sterren-schot,  lampas 

aeris,  fax  igneus  quae  in  aere  nascitur. 

The  frequent  appearanoe  of  shot-stars  is  viewed, 

by  the  peasantry  in  Teviotdale,  as  foretokening 

lightning,  thunder,  and  tempestuous  weather. 

SHOTT,  Shot,  s.  1.  A  name  given  to  an  ill- 
grown  ewe.]  Add; 

2.  The  designation  given  to  the  sheep  or  lamh^ 
which  are  rejected  by  a  purchaser,  when  he 
buys  with  the  right  of  selection ;  Perths. 
^w.utskiut-a  signilSes  to  reject ;  whence  tUskott, 

what  is  rejected,  refuse,  q.  shot  otit,  S.     In  Teut 

the  term  is  used,  as  in  S.,  without  the  preposition ; 

sqhot,  ejectamentum,  id  quod  ejicitur ;  Kilian. 

8.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  swine.  The  male 
and  female  are  generally  called  shots  when  9^ 
bout  three  months  old,  Teviotd. 

SHOT-WINDOW,  s.  A  projected  window,  S. 
"  Go  to  the  shot-window  instantly,  and  see  how 

many  there  are  of  them."    The  Pirate,  L  Q%.    V. 

Schot,  Schote,  s. 

SHOUALD,  ad^.     Not  deep,  shallow,  Orkri.; 

merely  a  variety  of  S.  Schald,  q.  v. 
SHOVEL-GROAT,  Shool-the-mabd,  *.    A 

game,  S.     V.  Shdk-thr;ft. 
SHOUGHIEjod/.  A  term  applied  to  a  shorthand 

dy-leggedperson,  Perths.,  Kinross.  V.Shach,!?. 
♦  SHOULDER.     To  rub  shouiders,  ox  shouih^ 
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BrSj  wkh  one,  to  cotne  so  near  as  to  touch  an- 
other in  passing,  S. 

A  thief  18  said  to  rub  shoulders  with  the  gaUoms, 
when  he  narrowly  escapes  being  hanged>  S. 

A  batchelor  is  often  advised  to  rub  shoulders  with 
a  bridegroom,  that  it  may  produce  an  inclination 
for  matrimony.  In  the  same  tnanner,  an  unmarried 
female  jocularly  says  to  a  bride,  **  I  must  rub  shouU 
ders  with  you^  it  may  help  me  to  a  husband/'  S. 
Shoulder  cfa  hiU^  the  declination  or  slope  of  a 
hill  on  the  right  or  left  hand,  as  tlie  riffht,  or 
left  shoulder,  S. 

"  Jasper  was  coming-— over  the  shoulder  of  the 
Hermon-Law,  when — ^he  espied  something  in  the 
shape  of  a  horrible  serpent — ^stealing  along  the  bent 
after  liim."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  66. 

^'  Millar,  to  keep  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  haunts 
of  men,  on  his  return,  brought  his  drove  over  the 
shoulder  of  Wallace's  hilV'    Edin.  Mag.  Oct-  1817, 
p.  64. 
SHOUPILTIN,  3.     A  Triton,  Shetl. 

"  The  new  comers  were — designed  to  represent 
the  Tritons  and  Mermaids  ;^the  former  called  by 
Zetlanders  of  that  time  ShoupiUins."  The  Pirate, 
ii.  41. 

**  Sir  R.  Sibbald  says  that  the  Shetlanders '  some- 
times catch  with  their  nets  and  hooks  Tritons,  they 
call  them  Shoupillins/  This  account  does  not  agree 
with  the  superstition  of  the  present  day.  There  is 
only  one  shaupiltin  or  shoupiliee,  whose  character  is 
that  of  Nickur,  the  demoniacal  Neptune  of  the  North 
of  Europe."  Hibbert*s  Shetl.  p.  566.  V.  also  p.  526. 
Shaii,  the  first  syllable,  seems  evidently  corr.  from 
Su.G.,  Isl.  sio  mare.  Piltin  may  be  from  Norv.  pilt, 
Isl.  pilt-r,  puer,  or  pillung-r,  puellus ;  q.  a  sea  boy, 
or  a  little  man  of  the  sea. 

To  SHOUT,  ».  n.   To  be  in  the  act  of  parturi- 
tion; pron,  like  E.  shoot;  Upp.  Lanarks.,  Roxb. 
SHOtTTiNO^  a.    Labour  in  childbirth^  Upp.  La- 
narks,, Roxb,,  Dumfr. 

*'  Schouting,  (Crying),  inlying,  child-bearing  ;*" 
Gl.  Sibb. 

Were  ye  at  Becka's  shoutin',  Sucky, 
The  tother  night  ? — 

Jo,  Hogg^s  Poems,  p.  82. 
This,  according  to  some,  does  not,  like  the  S. 
term  Crying,  refer  to  the  noise  made  in  consequence 
of  suffering ;  but  seems  to  express  the  same  idea 
with  Su.G.  skiut^a  protrudere. 
SHOUTHER,  s.  Shoulder.  To  show  the  cauM 
shouther,  to  appear  cold  and   reserved.     V. 

CaULD  SHOUTHKIl. 

To  SHOWD,  V,  n.  and  a.  To  swing  (on  a  rope,) 
S.B.     Ir.  and  Gael,  siud-aniy  to  swing. 

Showd,  s,  1.  A  swing)  or  the  act  of  swinging,  S.B. 

S.  A  swinging-rope,  ibid.    Ir.  Gael,  sticdadh^  id. 

SuowDiNG-TOw,  s.     The  same  rope,  Moray. 

SuowD,  s,  A  rocking  or  jogging  motion;  applied 
sometimes  to  the  motion  of  a  ship,  much  tossed 
by  the  waves,  S.B. 

SHOWERS,  s.  pi.  1.  Throes,  agonies,  S.]  Add; 
%  Specifically,  ttie  pangs  of  child-birth. 

"  As  tiie  woman  hes  a  sharp  dolouis  which  if  it 
lasted^  were  vntolerable :  if  the  Lord  gaue  not  ley-« 
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suretodrawtheir  breath,  betweene  shawre  and  showre 
(as  they  call  it)  it  were  vntolerable.    So  the  paines 
of  hell  are  exceeding  sharp  and  vntolerable."   RoU 
lock  on  Thes.  i.  p.  238. 
SHOWERICKIE,  s.    A  gentle  shower.  Kin- 

ross ;  a  double  dimin.  from  the  E.  word. 
To  SHOWL,  r.  a.  To  showl  one^s  mouth.']  Add; 

We  may  here  refer  to  O.E.  "  schayUr,  that  gothe 
awriewith  his  fete,  [Fr.]  boyteux;"  Palsgr.  B.iii. 
F.  6l,  a.  Also  the  v.  ''  I  shayle  as  a  man  or  horse 
dothe  that  gothe  croked  with  his  legges !  Je  vas  e^ 
chays.  It  is  to  late  to  beate  him  for  it  nowe,  he  shal 
shayle  as  longe  as  he  lyueth."  F.  348,  a.  V.  Sheyl. 
Showlie,  adj.    Deformed  by  being  slender  and 

crooked,  Clydes. 
SHOWS,  s.pl.  The  refuse  of  hay,  S.B.  V.  Shoes. 
SHRIEGH,  s.  «  Shriek  ;;'  Gl.  Antiq.,  Roxb. 
SHRIG,  s.     A  term  used  in  H.  Blyd'^s  Contract, 

a  trifling  chap  book  which  contains  a  number  of 

antiquated  words. 

"  Sen'  in  silder  for  tows  to  the  baillies  o'  Dundee, 
and  shout  them  in  beneath  the  foundation,  an'  cut 
trees  to  let  it  o'er  the  shrig,  we'll  carry  it  up  in  a 
forenoon,  an'  make  it  twa  couples  higher,  and  strike 
through  a  through-art,  an'  it  were  but  to  see  a  seek 
[sick?]  beast,"  .P.  4. 
To  SHUCK,  t?.a.  To  throw  out  of  the  hand,  Orkn. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Chuck,  S.  to  throw 
a  thing  smartly  out  of  one's  hand.  Perhaps  the  ori- 
gin is  Dan.  skick-e,  to  send,  q.  to  emit  from  the 
hand     To  this  source  Ihre  traces  skaeckta  sa^itta. 
SHUD,  s.  The  coagulation  of  any  liquid  hod v, 

Ettr.  For. 
SHUD,  Shude,  s.   Shud  of  ice,  a  large  body  of 

ice,  Ettr.  For.     Shudes  of  ice,  broken  pieces 

of  ice,  especially  in  a  floating  state^  Lanarks. 

Synon.  Buird^  ibid. 

This  is  probably  a  peculiar  use  of  the  preceding 
word.     If  not,  it  perhaps  denotes  '^  what  is  sepa- 
rated," from  A.S.  sceod,  the  pret.  of  scead-an,  sepa- 
rare. 
To  SHUE,  V.  a.  To  scare  or  fright  away.]  Add; 

— generally  applied  to  fowls,  S. 

Germ,  scheuch-en,  id.  "Shu,  a  term  to  frighten  away 
poultry  ;"  Lancashire,  T.  Bobbins.  Fr.  chou,  "  a 
voice  wherewith  we  drive  away  pulleine ;"  Cotgr. 
In  Galloway,  it  is  pronounced  tshue,  and  often  ap- 
plied to  dogs. 

SHUE-GLED-WYLIE,  a  game  in  which  the 
strongest  acts  as  the  gled  or  kite,  and  the  next 
in  strength  as  the  mother  of  a  brood  of  birds  ; 
for  those  under  her  protection,  perhaps  to  the 
number  of  a  dozen,  keep  all  in  a  string  behind 
her,  each  holding  by  the  tail  of  another.  The 
gkd  still  tries  to  catch  the  last  of  them  ;  while 
the  mother  cries  Shue,  shue^  spreading  out  her 
arms  to  ward  him  off.  If  he  catch  all  the  birdsj 
he  gains  the  game,  Fife.  In  Teviotdale,  ^S'Aoo- 
giea*S'Z0ylie.    V.  Shus,  v, 

SHUGBOG,  s.  A  bog  that  shakes  under  one> 
feet.  Loth. ;  evidently  from  S.  Shog,  to  jog  or 
shake.     Y.  Schoo. 

To  SHUGGIEj,  V.  n.    To  move  from  one  side 
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to  another ;  generally  applied  to  what  is  in  a 
pendent  state,  Ettr.  For.     V.  Schog,  v. 
SHUGGIE-SHUE,  s.     A  swing.]  Add ; 

This  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sports  of  Gargan- 
tua. 

"  There  he  played — at  swaggie,  waggie,  or  shog-* 
gieshoti.**     Urquhart's  Rabelais^  p.  96. 

Mactaggart^  describing  this  game,  as  played  in 
Galloway,  says ;  "  They  recite  this  to  the  swings — 
Shuggie  Show,  Druggie  Draw, 
Hand  the  grup,  ye  canna  fa' ; 
Hand  the  grup,  or  down. ye  come. 
And  danceth  on  your  braid  bum." 

Gall  Encycl  p.  426. 
To  SHUGGLE,  v.  n.     To  shuffle  in  walking, 

Lanarks.  V.  Shoggle,  under  Schog,  r. 
SHUGGLE,  s.  A  shog.  V.  Suoggt.e,  s, 
SHUGHT,  pari.  pa.     Sunk,  covered.]  Add; 

An  ingenious  and  learned  friend  suggests  that 
this  must  be  the  participle  of  the  v.  to  Shetich,  Shugh, 
to  earth  up  plants,  q.  v.  Thus,  the  idea  is,  that  the 
target  of  Ajax  was  so  covered  with  seven  folds  of 
skin,  that  it  might  be  said  to  be  furrowed,  or  as  it 
were  entrenched  in  them. 

SHULL,  s.     A  shoal,  Buchan. 
Spottie,  wi'  his  wonted  fury. 

Drew  his  spauls  up  for  the  chase ; 
An',  in  desperation's  hurry, 
Plumpit  through  a  shull  o'  ice. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  56. 
Shullie,  8.     A  small  shoal,  a  diminutive  from 
ShuU^  ibid. 

— Skippin  lightly  on  ilk  shullie, 
Wyte  he  hid  na  scar  nir  lame.  Ibid. 

To  SHULOCK,  V,  a.     To  sweep  the  stakes  in 
a  game,  Roxb. ;  most  probably  from  S.  Shool^ 
Schule^  to  shovel. 
Shulocker,  8,  One  who  sweeps  the  stakes,  ibid* 
SHUNDBILL,  8.     •*  The  decreet  past  by  the 
Poud;*"  MS.  Explic.  of  Norish  words. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  merely  a  variety,  in 
pronunciation,  of  Shynh  or  SoiNn  Bill,  q.  v. 

SHUNERS,  8.  pi.  Cinders,  Galloway. 
The  verra  ploughmen  had  to  yield, 
-     Wi'  hides  as  black  as  shutters. 

Gall.  Encycl.  p.  268. 
SHURE,  pret.     Did  shear ;  applied  to  the  cut- 
ting down  of  grain,  &c.  S. 

In  summer  I  mawed  my  meadows. 
In  harvest  I  shure  my  corn,  &e. 

Herd^s  Coll.  ii.  224. 
SHURF,  8.  A  term  expressive  of  great  contempt 
for  a  puny  insignificant  person^  a  dwarf,  Roxb. ; 
synon.  Bqggit. 

*'  When  Andrew  Pistolfoot  used  to  come  stamp- 
lin  in  to  court  me  i'  the  dark  I  wad  hae  cried,-— 
*  Get  away  wi'  ye,  ye  bowled-like  shurfl  whar  are 
ye  comin  pechin  an*  fuffin  to  me?"  Brownie  of 
Bodsbeck,  ii.  226. 

A.S.  ^ceorf  scabies ;  scarf,  fragmen ;  Su.G.  skraef" 
wa,  Isl.  skrae,  homo  degener  et  nihili ;  Su.G.  skrqf, 
eceletoiS.  Whether  the  term  be  allied  to  any  of  these, 
must  be  left  as  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
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SHURLIN,  8.     A  sheep  newly  shorn,  Teviotcl» 

Shurlin-skin,  8.     The  skin  of  a  sheep  of  any 

age  or  sex,  taken  off  before  the  wool  has  grown 

again  after  it  has  been  shorn,  ibid.  V.  ScHna<b 

LI  KG. 

SHUTTLE,  Shottle,  *.  1.  A  small  drawer, 
S.]  Jdd; 

3»  The  shottle  of  a  kist,  a  kind  of  box  in  the  up- 
per part  of  a  chest,  extending  across ;  used  for 
keeping  money;  S.  When  the  lid  of  this  box 
is  opened,  it  holds  up  that  of  the  chest 

4.  A  hollow  in  the  stock  of  a  spinning-wheel,  in 
which  the  first  filled  pirn  or  Dobbin  is  kept,  till 
the  other  be  also  ready  for  being  reeled  with 
it,  S.     Jdd  to  etymon ; 

A.S.  scilole  is  rendered  obserans,  q.  shutting  up, 
from  scilt^an,  obserare. 

But  the  proper  etymon  of  this,  term  is  said  to  be 
Fr.  chatoulle,  which  has  a  similar  signification,     t 
have  not,  however,  met  with  it.     ItaL  scalola,  and 
L.6.  scalula  signify  a  box. 
SHUTTLE  o'  Ice,  "  the  Scotch  Glacier.'* 

"  School-boys  slide  in  rows  down  these  shuUles, 
reminding  travellers  of  the  Alpine  hunters,  de- 
scending with  their  goats  to  the  valley  of  Chaumo- 
nie;'*  Gall.  Encycl. 

Formed  most  probably  from  the  v.  to  Schute,  to 
dart  forth,  to  move  with  velocity,  Su.G.  skiut-a, 
SIB,  SiBB,  adj.     Related  by  blood.J  Add; 
2.  Bound  by  the  ties  of  afifection,  m  a  state  of 

friendly  intimacy,  Roxb. 

5.  Possessing  similar  qualities,  like;  used  me* 
taph.,  S. 

Tm  but  a  ragget  cout  mysel', 
Owre  sib  to  you. 

/       Epistle  from  a  TfufloT  to  Bums* 

4.  Similar  in  state  or  circumstances. 

''  You  are  o'er  hot  and  o'er  fiill,  sub  ^nh^  to  few 
of  the  laird's  tenants."     S.  Prov.  Kelly,  p.  s63. 

5.  Having  a  right  or  title  to;  used  in  a  legal  f  ense. 
''  It  is  something  to  be  sUb  ^r.  sib"]  to  a  good  es* 

tate ;"  S.  Prov.  "  because  at  the  long  run  it  may  fall 
to  us."     Kelly,  p.  1 97.  * 

"  Some  argued — that  creditors  seemed  to  be  much 
sU)ber  to  these  annual-rents  than  the  factors."  Fount* 
Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  503. 

This  use  of  the  word  is  evidently  borrowed  from 
the  propinquity,  arising  from  natural  relation^  ori- 
ginating  a  priority  of  claim  to  affection,  duty,  &c. 
The  creditor  is  viewed  as  having  a  nearer  connexion 
Vrith  the  debtor,  than  a  mere  factor  on  his  estate. 

6.  O'er  sib,  too  intimate ;  applied  to  unlawful  con* 
nexion  between  two  inoividuals  of  different 
sexes,  ibid. 

1  "  To  Mak  Sib,  to  make  free  ;"*  Gl.  Shirr. 

Although  no  further  explanation  is  given,'!  sup- 
pose that  it  is  a  cant  local  phrase,  Aberd. ;  denoting 
either  the  actual  donation  of  the  liberty  of  the  city, 
or  referring  to  some  ludicrous  mode  of  pretendii^ 
to  confer  it,  in  many  places  called  brothering,  or 
"  giving  the  freedom  of  the  town."  This  has  been 
of&n  done,  by  laying  the  person  thus  initiated «! 
the  braid  0'  his  back  in  the  gutter. 


SIC 


SID 


A.S.  siMufa,  amor,  benevolentia^  amicitia.  Ihre 
lias  observed  that^  in  the  Gothic  languages,  this 
term  has  primarily  respected  peace,  amity.  Thus 
the  primary  and  more  general  sense  of  A.S.  sib,  sibb, 
is  pax.  Hence  it  has  been  transferred  to  adoption  ; 
and,  by  another  step,  to  consanguinity.  Sibb-ian 
occurs  as  a  v.,  pacificare,  "  to  make  peace  or  paci- 
fic ;"  Somner.  In  Moes.G.,  in  which  it  appears  in  its 
most  ancient  form,  ga-sib-Jon  signifies  reconciliare; 
un-sibja  improbus,  q.  a  troublerof  the  public  peace. 
A] em.  sibba  also  signifies,  pax ;  In  erdu  si  sibba, 
'*  On  earth  let  there  be  peace." 
SIBBENS,  *.  A  disease  of  the  human  body.  V. 

SlVVEKS. 

SIC,  Sick,  S«,  adj.     Such,  S.]  Jdd; 

Sike  is  used  by  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  provincial  term 
of  the  North  country,  in  his  Sad  Shepherd, 

And  here  he  comes,  new  claithed,  like  a  prince 

Of  swine'ards  !  sike  he  seems! 
SiccAN,  adj.     Such  kind  of,  S. 

''.And  so,  ae  morning,  siccan  a  fright  as  I  got ! 
Twa  unlucky  red*coats  were  up  for  black-fishing,  or 
some  siccan  ploy — for  the  neb  o'  them's  never  out 
of  mischief, — and  they  just  got  a  glisk  o'  his  honour 
as  he  gaed  into  the  wood,  and  banged  alF  a  gun  at 
him."     Waverley,  iii.  238. 

"  r  scared  them  wi'  our  wild  tenantry,  and  the  • 
Mac-Ivors — till  they  durst  na  on  ony  errand  what- 
soever gang  ower  the  door-stane  after  gloaming,  for 
fear  John  Heather -blutter,  or  some  siccan  dare- the- 
deil  should  tak  a  baff  at  them."     Ibid.  p.  355.    V. 

SiCKIN. 

SYCHT,  s.     1.  Sights  S.]  Add; 

S.  A  great  quantity  of  objects  seen  at  once ;   as 

"  What  a  Mit  of  cows, — of  sheep,''  &c.,  S. 
SiCHT£a  (gutt.),  s.  A  great  quantity  of  small  ob- 
jects seen  at  once ;  as,  a  sichter  of  birds ^^-^ 

motes ^  &c.,  Upp.  Lanark  s. 

This  seems  merely  a  derivative  from  Sycht,  s. 
3,  used  in  the  same  sense. 
To  SIGHT, Sight,!;,  a.  Toviewnarrowly.]-idrf; 

'^  At  this  assembly  Dr.  Sibbald  late  minister  of 
Aberdeen,  his  papers  which  were  taken  frae  him 
were  revised  and  sighted  ;  some  whereof  smelled  of 
Arminianism,  as  they  thought,  and  whilk  they  kept." 
Spalding,  i.  315. 
SiCHTY,  od/.     Striking  to  the  sight. 

**  The  Romanis  dressit  furth  this  play  in  the  maist 
solemne  manner,— to  mak  it  the  mair  sichty  and  glo- 
rius  to  the  pepill."  Rellenden's  T.  Livius,  p.  18. 
Claram  spectatamque. 

O.E.  "  Sighhj.     Visibilis.     Slghly  or  staringe  or 
glaringe.    Rutilans."     Prompt.  Parv. 
SYCHTIS,  s,  pi 

"  Item,  ane  schort  gown  of  sad  cramasy  velvott, 
lynit  with  quhyt  taffateis,  the  sychiis  with  quhyt 
letuis."  Invent  A.  1542,  p.  100,  101.  V.Foirsycht. 
SICKER,  &c.a^'.     1.  Secure,  firm.]  Add; 

Fraunces  conjoins  this  term  witli  Safe.  "  Safe  and 
syker,  Salvus."     Prompt  Parv.    Syker  is  also  given 
as  the  translation  of  Securus  ;  Ort.  Vocab. 
♦  To  Sicker,  v.  a.     To  make  certain,  to  secure. 

**  Fix  there,  for  its  the  main  business ;  and  sicker 
irhat  Tou  will^  if  the  main  chance  be  not  sickered, 
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I'll  not  give  a  gray  groat  for  you,  and  your  religion 
both."     Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  &c.  p.  40. 

O.E.  Sikeryn  or  make  sure.  Assecuro.  Secure." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Teut.  seker-en,  certum  et  securum  reddere,  Ki- 
lian  j  S\i.G.Joer-saekr-a,  to  assure,  to  warrant. 
SicKEB,  adj.     Surely,  certainly,  Aberd. 

Teut.  seker,  cert^. 
SicKEELY,a(it;.]Gir^,as  sense  1.  Surely,  S.  A.Bor. 

— "  We  ar  sikerly  enformit  that  a  reverend  fader 
in  Christ  Bischop  and  the  kirk  of  Aberden  wes  of 
aid  tym  and  is  in  possession  of  the  tende  peny  of 
all  wardis,  relevis,"  &c.  Lett.  Ja.  II.  Chart  Aberd. 
Fol.  62. 
SicKERNEs,  *.     Security.]  Add; 

It  also  occurs  in  Wiclif's  Wicket. 

"  Now  therefore  pray  we — that  we  may  knowe 
which  is  the  wil  of  God  to  serue  him  in  iickemesst 
and  holines,  in  dread  of  God  that  We  may  find  by 
him  the  waie  of  blesse  everlasting.  So  be  it."  P.  18. 

Sickemesse  is  improperly  expl.  trulh,  on  the  mar- 
gin. In  the  Gloss,  to  Wiclif's  New  Testament,  it 
is  rightly  rendered  "  security."  Here  there  is  a  re- 
ference to  Luke  i.  74« ;  sickernesse  correspondidg  to 
"  without  fear"  in  our  version. 
SicKLiKE,a4/.  Of  the  same  kind  or  description,  S. 
Sic  and  Sicklike,  a  phrase  very  commonly  used 

to  express  strict  resemblance  ;  but,  if  I  mistake 

not,  always  in  a  bad  sense,  S. 

If  a  person  has  been  speaking  unfavourably  of  one 
of  a  family,  profession,  &c.,  and  if  the  question  be 
asked,  "  What  sort  of  fouk  are  the  rest  of  them  ?" 
The  answer  wiU  probably  be ;  "  They're  just  sic  and 
sicklike;  there's  no  ane  o'  them  to  mend  anither." 

This  nearly  resembles  the  A.S.  idiom ;  Stvilce-^ 
Sfvilce;  talis — qualis.  Swilcum  and  srvilciim,  ex  his  et 
talibus.  The  only  difference  is  that  we  add  the  par- 
ticle noting  resemblance  to  the  last  word. 
SICK-LAITH,  adf.     Extremely  unwilling  to 

do  any  thing ;  as,  "  I'll  be  sick-laith  to  doH,^ 

Boxb. 

In  the  West  of  S.  Sick^sorry  is  used  in  the  same 
sense ;  q.  loth  or  sorry  even  to  sickness. 
SICKNESS,  8.     A  term  appropriated  to  a  dis* 

ease  in  sheep,  the  most  fatsd  to  which  they  are 

liable,  otherwise  called  Braocy^  S. 

"  Sickness  or  Braxy.  Rev.  Mr.  Singers,  Mr.  J. 
Hog,"  &c.     Essays  Highl.  Soc.  }ii.  362. 

SICK-SAIR'D,  part.  adj.    Satiated  to  loathing, 
.    q.  served  so  as  to  be  side  of  any  thing,  Aberd!, 

Ang. 

At  last,  sick'Sair'd  o*  cards  an'  drink, — 
We  judged  it  time  to  tak'  a  wink. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  lO. 
SICK-TIR'D,  adj.    Fatigued  to  nausea.     This 

is  more  generally  expressive  of  mental  than  of 

bodily  feeling,  S. 
SIDS,  Suds,  s.  pi.   The  same  with  SMUin-seeds^ 

Sowen-^ds;  Aberd. 
SIDS,  s.  pi.   The  rind  or  integument  of  the  ker- 
nels of  g^ainj^  detached  from  the  kernel ;  Nairn, 

Moray. 

"  The  rind  in  this  detached  formj  is  denomhiati^d. 


SID 

the  tides,  corruptly  pronounced  ^idf.— -The  price  of 
a  quantity  of  bran  is  equal  to  the  price  of  naif  the 
same  quantity  of  nieal^  such  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  meal  adheres  to  the  bran  or  sidt,"  Agr. 
Surv.  Nairn  and  Moray,  p.  184. 

But  Sids  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  Seeds. 
SIDE,  ad;.     1.  Long,  hanging  low.]  Add; 

Palsgrave  explains  syde  by  hnge  ;  B.  lii.  F.  9^>  a« 

It  is  used  in  a  very  emphatical  S.  Prov.,  borrowed 
from  the  use  of  long  garments — expressive  of  the 
folly  of  going  to  an  extreme  even  in  what  is  com- 
mendable ;  '^  It's  gude  to  be  syde,  but  no  to  be  trail- 
ing/' This  evidently  alludes  to  the  primary  sense 
of  the  term,  as  regarding  vesture. 
2.  This  term  was  also  applied  to  other  objects 

which  hung  low ;  as  to  hair,  military  habUi«> 

menta,  &c. 

''He  had  nothing  on  his  head,  but  syde  red  yeU 
low  hair  behind,  and  on  his  haffits,  which  wan  down 
to  his  shoulders ;  but  his  forehead  was  bald  and 
bare."     Pitscottie's  Hist.  p.  111. 

''  The  armour  wherewith  they  cover  their  bodies, 
—-is  an  yron  bonnet,  and  an  habbergione,  sydt  almost 
even  to  their  heels."  Descr.  of  the  Kingdome  is/i 
Scotlande. 

8.  SOe  uporif  metaph.  used  as  signifying^  dealing 
hardly  or  severely  with,  distressful  to,  Aberd. ; 

most  probably  from  the  idea  of  a  garment, 
which  IS  too  long,  being  cumbersome  and  en- 
tangling to  the  weareri 
*  SIDE-DISH}  s.  .A  cant  term  for  a  person  who 

18  invited  to  an  entertainment,  that  he  may  play 

off  his  humour  at  the  expense  of  one  or  more 

of  the  company,  S. 

*^  The  principal  amusement  of  the  company  con« 
feists  in  the  wit  of  some  practised  punster,  who  has 
been  invited  chiefly  with  an  eye  to  this  sort  of  ex- 
hibition, from  which  circumstance  he  derives  his 
own  nick'-name  of  a  side'^Ush,"  Peter's  Lett*  iii* 
841. 
SIDE-FOR-SID£,a({v.  Along-side^  in  the  same 

line.     To  gae  sidejbr  ride^  (Sidiejbr  sidiCf 

Dumfr.)  to  walk  with  another  pari  pa99u; 

synon.  Cheeh^fbr-chow*,    V.  Chol. 
To  SIDE-LANGEL,  v.  a.   To  tie  the  fore  and 

hind  foot  of  a  horse  together  on  one  side,  Ettr. 

For.    V.  Lakgxl,  v. 
SYDESMAN,  9.    One  who  takes  part  with  an- 

other,  an  abettor. 

«<  Be  it  kend,  &c  me,  Thomas  of  Killpatrick,  laird 
of  Clossebume,  and  sydesmah  to  ane  honourable  lord, 
John  Lord  Somervill,  for  all  the  dayes  of  my  life ; 
and  obleidges  and  binds  me  to  the  said  lord,  be  the 
£uth  of  my  body,"  &c.  Memorie  oi  the  Somervills, 
L2S4. 

Syde,  as  conjoined  with  man,  is  evidently  used  in 
the  sense  of  Teut.  sijde  pars,  fieictio. 
SIDE  STAP.    When  one  takes  a  st^  towards 

an  object  that  is  farther  down  than  he  ima^n- 

ed,  and  in  consequence  has  his  limbs  wrenched, 

it  is  in  Clydes.  called  a  side  stap. 

Not  from  £.  aside,  to  a  side ;  but  from  S.  Side, 
hatiging  low« 
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S     I     K 

SIDY-FOIUSIDY,  adv.  On  a  footing  with,  id 
a  line  of  equality ;  Side  fir  eidey  Ayrs. 
*^  Thus  has  our  parish  walked  sidy  fiir  sitbf  with 

all  the  national  improvements.''    Annals  of  the  Pa* 

rish,  p.  339. 

To  SIDLE,  V,  fi.  To  move  in  an  oblique  sort  of 

way,  like  one  who  feels  sheepish  or  abashed,  S« 

"  The  moment  they  were  gone,  and  the  door  shutj 

our  hero  sidled  up  to  the  little  prim  physician."  Sir 

A.  Wylie,  iL  11. 

Sydlingis,  SiDELtNs,  odv.  2.  Obliquely.]  Addt 
It  is  also  written  sidelin,  Galloway. 
The  foe  advances,  mutt'ring  blood  and  death. 
Their  eyes  flash  fury ;  sidelin  to  the  fight 
They  both  come  on;  and>  groaning  in  tibeir  mighti 
Make  san'  an^  pebbles,  frae  the  hollow  earth 
Fly  whiixing  in  the  air.* 

Davidson^s  Seasons,  p.  45. 
SYES,  s.  pi    The  herb  called  in  E.  chives,  or 
cives,  S.     Allium  Schoenoprasum,  Linn. 
Fr.  sive,  cive.  O.E.  *'  Cyues^  herbe."  Prompt  Parv. 
*  SIEVE,  s.     To  milk  one^s  cow  in  a  woe,  to 
lose  one^s  labour,  to  return  re  infecta^  a  pro^ 
verbial  phrase,  S» 
He  ance  thocht  o'  f  umin',  tho'  sair  it  might  grierei 
But  that  wad  been  tmlkin'  his  cow  in  a  sieve. 

Picken's  P^ems,  ii.  1S5. 
Sieve  and  Shsebs,  a  mode  of  divination.     V. 

RtnDLE. 

S YFF,  s.  A  sieve.  In  S.  it  is  generally  pron.  q.  siv. 
Que  quidem  Cana  de  frumento,  super  fundum 
dictarum  terrarum  crescent!  bene,  et  suffidenter 
cum  cribro  et  tiretantro,  vulgariter  loquendo  sj^ 
and  ridyl,  cribrasato,  mundato,  et  debite  depuratOi 
prout  et  quemadmodum  frumentum  quod  defertur 
cominuni  foro  vendendum,  preparatur  et  mundatnr 
Abbati  et  conventui  predictis.  Regist  Scon.  p.  92. 
Macfarl.  MS. 

O.E.  sife,  AS.  sjfe,  Alem.  stf,  Belg.  sif,  id. 
SIGH^tt.),  s.    A  seer,  one  who  pretends  to 

i>redict  future  events,  Roxb. 
t  is  said  to  occur  in  this  sense  in  a  MS.  of  tlie 
reign  of  James  V.  in  the  Advocate's  Library. 

It  seems  to  be  Celtic ;  GaeL  Ir.  sigke,  a  fairy  of 
hobgoblin ;  Uannan  sight,  a  ftmiliar  spirit ;  ngk^ 
spiritual,  belonging  to  spirits. 
To  SIGHT,  V.  a.    To  inspect  accurately,  to 

scrutinize^  S. 
To  SYILL,  V.  a.     To  ceil.    V.  Sile,  v. 
SYKARIS.    R.  synkarisj  u  e.  his  who  sinks  ai 
cuts. 

•^^  He  gevand  to  the  kingis  grace  fte  of  ilk  pund0 
of  cunyeit  money  xx  schillingis,  except  the  war- 
danis  fe,  the  safaris  fe,  and  the  sykaris  of  the  imis 
fee,-  &c  Acte  Ja.  V.  1626,  Ed.  1814,  p.  317.  V* 
SaVar. 

SIl^E,  Stix,  Sye,  s,   After^A.Bar.  sick,  nke» 
a  small  stream  or  rill, — Imert ; 
Lancash.  sike,  a  gutter. 
2.  A  marshy  bottom  with  a  small  stream  in  it 
This  sense  oisyke  is  still  retained,  S.B, 
The  swankies  lap  thro'  mire  and  syke. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  123« 
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8itt£,  aij.    Full  of  rills^  commonly  drj  in  mim- 

mer,  Cljdes. 
SYKKf S,  9.  fi.     Perhaps  Mcks. 

**  To  deliuef  ij  sal*  treta  [[bairrels  for  holding  sak 
mon]]  and  ij  vfkkU  within  xt  daia."  Aberd.  ^g% 
V.  16,  p.  377. 

SILDER,  8.     Silver,  Ang.,  Perths.]  Add; 
Our  gudewife  was  maistly  dien*,— 
Growlin'  ay  for  want  o'  iHderf 
Kickin'  baith  the  dogs  ui'  childer. 

Dujfi  P^emi,  p.  S6. . 
To  SILE)  Syle,  ih  a.    1.  To  hide,  to  conceal.] 

Addi 
S.  To  ceil,  to  cover  with  a  criling^     "  To  9yiU 

the  kirk  \^^^9yiUed^  ceiled  5  Aberd.  Reg. 

But  most  probably  it  is  irom  Pr.  ciUer,  cUUer,  (a 
term  used  in  hawking,)  to  sow  up  the  eyelids ;  0.£. 
cele,  *'  I  cde  a  hauke  or  a  pigyon,  or  any  other 
foule  or  byrde,  whan  I  sowe  vp  dieir  eyes  for  cary* 
age  or  otherwyse*;  J6 cite"    Palsgr.  B. iii.  F.  184,  a. 

To  SILE,  Syle,  v,  a.     To  strain.]  Add; 

"  The  bonny  winding  and  gentle  mth  canna  call 
a  single  fin  its  ain, — ^they  syle  its  current  through 
the  herring  nets  'tween  Yule  and  Yule.**  Blackw^ 
Mag.  May  1820,  p.  159. 

SILE,  Syle,  s.  A  large  beam,  one  end  of  which 

is  placed  on  the  wall,  and  the  other  pinned  or 

nailed  to  another  beam,  of  the  same  description, 

resting  on  the  opposite  wall,  for  the  purpose  of 

supporting  the  roof.     These  are  denominated 

a  pair  d"  aUeSy  Ayrs.,  Roxb. 

Two  transverse  beams  go  from  the  one  Me-^hlade 

to  the  other,  to  prevent  the  nUs  from  being  pressed 

down  by  the  superincumbent  load,  which  would 

■oon  make  the  walls  sknil,  that  is,  jut  outwards. 

The  lower  beam  is  called  a  jeest,  or  joist ;  the  one 

nbove  that  a  bawk  /  and  sometimes  a  third  is  added, 

called  a  wee-hawk.    The  operatimi  of  joining  the 

beams  together,  which  is  a  work  of  considerable 

nicety,  is  called  knitlin'  ike  siks,  S.O.  Cupples,  synon. 

''  The  roof  was  formed  of  strong  cupples  termed 

aglet,  set  up  8  or  10  feet  distant  from  each  other." 

Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  114. 

When  ye  the  juice  o'  earth  did  tipple. 
Ye  didna  ^en  but  sgh  o'  kipple. 
Or  stock  to  some  auld  wife's  lint^ripplci 
Might  be  your  fate. 

A.  Scoll^s  Poems  1805,  p.  SS. 
SiLE-iLADE,  9.    One  of  the  upright  becims  of  a 

jjfe,  S.O.  /T ' 

Sile  is  obviously  the  same  with  A.S.  wl,  sgle,  syll^ 
baail,  fulcimentum>  postis,  columna,  £.  suL  The 
only  senie  in  which  the  £.  word  is  used,  is  as  denote 
ing  '*  the  timber  or  stone  at  the  foot  of  a  door,"  Johns* 
Su.G.  ^U  denotes  the  foundation  of  any  thing;  Isli 
mlt-Ws  tigni  proceres,  latus  jungented ;  expl.  in  Dam 
^  the  banks  or  beams  of  a  house,  which  lie  along  upon 
the  walls ;"  Haldorson.  Isl.  stda  signifies  a  pillar. 
Seren.  views  Moes.G.  suUjant  fundare,  as  the  roott 
Lat.  solium  is  undoubtedly  a  cognate  term* 
SYLERIN,  8.    The  ceUinff. 

''  Tow  may  sie,  in  the  Cathedrall  church  o^  Abe1f« 
detn,  the  noblemen  of  Scotland  ranked  in  order  vp 
on  the  sylerin  of  the  rooff  of  the  bodie  of  the  churchy 
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n^h^  the  ISarle  of  Southerland  is  plae^  befor  Craw* 
fbord"     Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  55. 

This  has  some  resemblance  of  Teut  soldenngh$, 
Belg.  zoldering,  the  ceiling. 
*  SILL,  8.    A  beam  lying  on  the  ground-floor^ 

Dumfr.  Such  beams  are  also  called  Sleepcr8y  $. 
'  SiU,  as  used  in  this  sense,  is  retained  in  £.  gnmni^ 
scl.     V.  Si  LB 

SILL  ABE,  ^.     A  syllable,  S.l  Add: 

A.S.  sUlabe,  syllaba ;  C.B.  sUM,  id. 
To  Syllab,  v.  o.     To  divide  into  syllables,  S^ 

C.B.  8iUeb-tt,  to  syUabyae,  to  form  the  elements  of 
speech. 

SiLLAR  SAWNiBs^  ^^  periwinklcsi  common  abells 
on  shores  ;^  Gall  Encyc. ;  apparently  deoomi* 
nated  from  their  Mvety  gloss. 
SiLLAR  SHAKLE,  the  name  of  a  plant,  Gall. 
The  siUar  shakiewagH  its  pow 

Upon  the  brae,  my  deary  j 
The  zeph3rr,  round  the  wunnelstrae. 
Is  whistling  never  weary. 

Auld  Sang,  Gall,  EncycL     ' 
Viewed  as  the  Briza  media,  or  Silvery  go w-quakest 
SILLER,  8.     2.  Money  in  general.]  Add ; 

*'  He  couldna  take  care  o'  the  siUcr  when  he  had 
gotten  it  neither,  but  flang  it  a'  into  yon  idle  quean's 
lap  at  Edinburgh— but  light  Come  light  gane."  Wa« 
verley,  iii.  273. 

I  have  met  with  the  word  In  this  form,  as  used  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  but  whether  merely  metti 
causa,  or  as  a  provincial  corruption,  I  cannot  deters 
mine. 

He  that  your  writings,  pack'd  to  every  pillar, 
Promis'd  promotion  to,  and  stope  of  siller. 
That  Very  man  I  set'before  your  Grace.      P.  itStOi 
Siller,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  money,  S. 

"  This  noble  marquis — stridtly  comnianded  none 
of  his  ground,  friends  nor  followers,  men,  tenants, 
and  servants,  that  they  should  not  answer  nor  obey 
men  or  arms,  taxations  or  loans,  siller  excises,  or  any 
other  impositions  whatsomever."  Spald.  ii.  IdO. 
SiLLERiE,  ctdf.  Rich  in  money,  Lanarks* 
SiLLERiENEss,^.  Richness  in  regaixl  to  money,  ib; 
61LLERLES8,  SiLVERLssS)  ff^^'.  Destitute  of  mo^ 
ney.  S. 

''A  silverless  man  goes  fast  through  the  market,"^ 
B.  Prov. .  ''  Because  he  does  not  stay  to  cheapen  or 
buy."    Kelly,  p;  10. 

'^  Ye  maunna  gang  this  wilfu'  gate  sillerless,  came 
o't  what  like."     Heart  M.  Loth.  iii.  28. 
SiLLER-HARRiAOE,  8^    The  samo  with  Pmi^ 

Brydaly  Aberd. 
SILLY,  a^.   1.  Lean^  meagre.]  /n«^/,  as  sense 
St  Expressive  of  constitutional  or  accidental  de- 
bility of  body,  S» 

'^  The  master  of  Forbes's  regiment  was^-dischar- 
ged  and  disbanded  by  the  committee  of  estates  (not 
without  the  Earl  Marischal's  procuring  in  some  mea^ 
sure),  because  they  were  but  siUy  poor  bodies,  bur-* 
denable  to  the  country,  and  not  fit  for  soldiers.** 
Spalding,  i.  29I.  Here  add; — A  sUlg  bairn,  &c.  Lan^ 
Cash,  stelif,  "  weak  in  body ;"  T.  Bobbins. 
5.  In  the  same  sense  as  £.  pooTy  &c.]  Add ; 
Si£ly  MAN,  an  expression  of  kindness  and  com^ 
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pasfiioD,  like  E.  poor^Oiv,  Roxb.  SairyManj 
synon.     V.  Sary. 

6.  Timidy  spiritless,  punllanimous,  S. 

'^  Marischal— commanded  the  baillies  to  take  out 

of  their  town  20  soldiers, — with  eight  score  pounds 

in  money  for  their  forty  days  of  loan;  whilk  for  plaitk 

fear  they  were  forced  to  do^  being  poor  9%Uy  bodies." 

Spalding,  i.  241. 

7.  Fatuous.] -rfdi; — Lane.  **#^rfy,  empty-headed.'*' 
"  Davie's  no  sae  siUy  as  folks  tak  him  tor,  Mr.  Wau« 

verley ;  he  wadna  hae  brought  you  here  unless  he  had 
kendye  was  a  friend  tohis  honour."  Way erley,  iii.  237. 
^'Davie's  no  just  like  other  folk,  puir  fallow ;  but 
he*^  no  sae  nUy  as  folk  tak  him  for."   Ibid.  iii.  289. 

8.  Good,  worthy }  a  sense  peculiar  ta  Liddesdale. 
Silly  wychtis,  a  designation  ^ven  to  the  Fairies. 

V.  SeUy^  under  Seile. 
Silly-wise,  a^.    Debilitated  in  some  degree, 

whether  corpbreally  or  mentally,  S. 

''  He's  just  quite  sUfy-wise, — ^he  just  lies  there 
snotterin  awa."     Inheritance,.]!.  3 }9> 
SiLLIK,  s.    The  fry  of  the  coal-fish.]  Jdd  ; 

I  am  informed  that  in  Gael,  shialac  has  the  same 
meaning.  This,  however,  may  be  merely  the  Gael, 
pronunciation  of  a  word  radically  Gothic. 

SILLIK,  o^'.  Such^  similar,  Aberd.  Reg. ;  from 

ma  and  l^e, 
SILX^IST,  adf.  Expl.  "  laying  aside  work  in  the 
mean  time,^  Perths. 

Moes.Q.  siH-an  notat  tranqyiUum  esse.     Sele,  in 
some  parts  of  Sweden,  denotes  the  st^l  motion  of 
water,  when  its  force  is  broken  by  interposing  rocks, 
y.  Sele,  Ihre. 

SILLUB,  s.    A  potion,  a  decoction  of  herb^* 
.p^Whonx  fra  sho  hes  resavit  a  buike 
]f  or  ony  herb  scho  likis  to  luike  ; 
It  will  instruct  hir  how  to  tak  it ; 
In  savia  and  siUubs  how  to  mak  it. 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p«  3^1. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  £.  nUabub,  con* 
ceming  the  origin  of  which  a  variety  of  conjectures 
are  given  hy  Skinner,  hut  none  of  them  satisfactory. 

SYMER,  Simmer,  s.     Summer.]  Add; 

Simmer  is  still  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  some 
counties,  S.,  especiaUy  in  the  west  and  south. 
It's  no  its  loud  roar  on  the  wintry  win'  swellin'. 
It's  no  the  cauld  blast  brings  the  tears  i'  my  e'e ; 
For,  O  gin  I  saw  but  my  bonny  Scots  callan'. 
The  dark  days  o'  winter  war*  simmer  to  me. 

.  Tannajiilts  Poems,  p.  167^ 
Ae  simmer's  meaning,  wi'  the  sun^ 

The  Sev'n  Trades  there 
Forgather'd— •         Maine's  Siller  Gnn^  p.  9^ 
To  Semmeb  and  Winter,  I.  To  harp  on  the 
same  string  ;  or,  to  be  very  minute  and  prolix 
in  narration^  as  referring  to  language,  S. 
*'  No  to  summer  and  winler  inare  about  it,  ye'll  just 
make  a  clean  surrender  o'  the  debateable  goods  over 
and  intil  our  custody,  for  fear  o'  complaints."     Ro^ 
thelan,  i^  2ST. 
^^  To  spend  much  time  in  forming  a  plan^  to  pon^ 

deri  to  ruminate^  S. 
-  <'  \At  none  think  that  these  are  new  flightsi  or 
flowiiig  flrcpi  prejudice  and  passion ;  but  these  have 
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been  my  views  and  digested  thimghts,  that  I  hasre 
summered  and  wintered  these  many  years,  according  as 
they  have  come  to  pass."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  2S, 

'<  We  couldna  think  of  a  better  way  to  fling  the 
gear  tn  his  gate,  though  we  simmer' d  it  and  winiat'd 
It  e'er  sae  lang."     Antiquary,  iii.  323. 
3.  Permanently  to  adhere  to. 

'^  They-^care  not  whether  Joseph  die  in  the  stocks 
0^  noX,  or  whether  Zion  sinke  or  swimme ;  because 
whatever  they  had  of  religion,^  it  was  never  their  mind 
both  to  summer  and  winter  Jesus  Christ"  Ruther- 
ford's Serm.  before  H.  of  Commons,  Jan.  l643,  print- 
ed in  London,  1644. 

SxMMEiuLiFT,  s.     The  summer-sky,  Ayr& 
An'  if  the  simmer- lifl  bauds  clear^ 
Gin  July  I'se  be  wi*  you. 

Picken's  Posms  1788,  p.  87, 
Sf  MMBASCALES,  3,  ft    The  scolcs  whicK  rise  on 

the  top  of  beer,  in  summer^  when  it  begins  to 

grow  sour,  S. 
To  SiMMERscALE,  9.  u.    Applied  to  beer  when 

it  casts,  up  these  scales,  S. 
SIMILABLE,  adj.     Like,  similar. 

**  That  the  said  erle  sail  content  &  pay  to  the  said 
abbot  and  convent  the  soume  of  fourtj  schillingis  for 
a  yeris  proffitis  &  comes  of  the  said  croft,  takin  vp  & 
intromettit  with  be  the  said  erle,  as  wes  in  similahk 
wise  previt  before  the  lordis."  Act.  Dom.  Cona  A 
1493,  p.  305.  Id.  p.  361,  col.  1. 
SYMION.BRODIE,  s.  Expl.  «  a  toy  for  chiL 

dren ;  a  cross  stick  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

If  the  name  has  not  been  originally  that  of  a  tradea* 
man  who  made  such  toys,  the  latter  part  of  the  word 
may  be  from  Bxodj  a  board*   Teut.  simmen  signifiea 
camous  or  crooked^  . 
SIMMER,  SviktMEB,  s.    1.  The  principal  beam 

in  the  roof  of  a  building,  S.     Summer^  E« 
!t.  One  of  the  supports  laid  across  a  kiln,  formerly 

made  of  wood,  now  pretty  generally  of  cast 

metal,  with  notches  in  them  for  receiving  the 

rOSj  on  which  the  grain  is  spread  for  being 

kiln-dried ;  a  hair  cloth,  or  nne  coverinfi^  of 

wire  being  interposed  between  the  ribs  atul  the 

grain.  Loth. 

"  The  whole  roofe  and  summers  of  that  said  kill 
were  consumed,  and  only  about  3  bolls  oatts  aaffe^ 
which  were  likewi^  ill  spoilt"     Laraont's  Vitarj, 

p.  179. 

Trabs  summaria^  Skinner.    V,  Shimnbii. 

SIMMONS,  Symm>o^s,  s.  pL     Ropes  macfe  of 

heath,  &c.1  Add; 

"  These  [the  divots'^  are  secured  on  the  how 
with  ropes  made  of  heath,  or  straw  (provindally  nt 
mons.y    Agr.  Surv.  Caidm.  p.  27. 
SYMPILL,  Sempill,  &c.  adf,]  Add; 
6..  Mere ;  semmll  availlj  tbe  htae  value,  exclu£i^ 

the  idea  or  any  overplus. 

— ''  That  the  haill  iniureis  and  attemptatis  com- 
mittit  of  befoir,  and  spedallie  sen  the  conclusioun  of 
ijie  first  abstinence  to  the  tyme  thairof,  suld  be  re* 

?arit  to  the  sempill  availL"    AcU  Ja.  VI.  157S^  Ed. 
814,  p.  113. 

It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  exclusion  of  any  thxii|p 
in  addition  to  that  which  is  mentioned. 
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"^  And  orcUmis  lettret  of  horning  vpoun  ane  semple 
Charge  of  ten  dayes  poynding  and  all  vther  execu- 
tiotm  neidfoll  the  ane  but  preindice  of  the  vther/' 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592.  Ibid.  p.  594. 
.  Simple  is  still  used  in  the  sense  of  sifAe,  Dumfir.^ 
and  simpfy  for  solely. 

To  SIMULAT,  V.  a.     To  dissemble,  to  bide 
under  false  pretences ;  Lat  strntd-dre. 
"  H&— ay  sensyne  hes  simulai,  hid,  con'cealit  the 
aamyn  in  maist  treasontiaUe  atod  secrete  naner." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  505. 
Simulate,  pan^  ndf.     1.  Pretended,  fictitious, 
although  having  the  appearance  of  legtd  autho- 
rity; Ijat,  timukd-us. 

**  The  said  James  maid  k  constitute  the  forsaidis 
Maister  Jhone  Chesholme,  &c.  his  pretendit,  fenyeit, 
&  shntlate  assignais  ;->-&  causit  the  forsaidis  preten- 
dit  assiglkais  to  renunce  the  said  pretendit,  fenyeit 
ft  skmilaie  assignatibune,  &  resing  f  resign]]  the  sa« 
min/'  &c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1539>  Ed.  1814,  p.  854. 

'  — ''  Ordanis  that  the.  saidis  fraudfuU  and  simvki 
dispositionis  of  escheatis — sail  nocht  seme  to  nur« 
ische  and  sustene  the  saidis  tratoUris  and  rebellis  in 
thair  contempt  and  rebelliouh.'*  Ibid.  A.  1  $9S,  p.  575. 
8.  Dissembling,  not  sincere. 

''  But  the  moderator  desired  his  grace  to  forbear 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  in  smmlaie  manner,  and 
withal  to  hear  their  answers  to  his  protestation, 
whereof  it  appears  they  were  well  enough  acquaint- 
ed/' Spalding,  i.  90.  This  adj.  is  used  by  old  Bale. 
SiMULATLiK,  adv.  Under  false  pretences,  .hy- 
pocritically. 

^^  Persons  convict  or  standand  rebellis  for  trea* 
sone— commounlie  hes  the  fruidoun  of  thair  guidis; 
«— and  that  vnder  pretenss  and  cullour  of  fraudfuU 
dispositionis  or  assignatiounis  maid  by  thame.  self- 
fis,  or  giflis  of  thair  escheatis  iimuUuUe  purchest,** 
&c.     Acts  15^,  ubi  sup. 

*'  They  desiJ'e  the  duke  and  his  brother  the  earl  of 
Lanerk, — ^to  sweat  and  subscribe  the  covenant,  whilk 
they  both  simulalefy  Refused."     Spalding,  u.  IdS. 
SIN,  s.     The  sun,  S. 

—The  Sin  frae  Thetis^  lap. 
Out  owre  the  knows  is  blinkan. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  49. 
SiMNT,  adf.     Of,  or  belonging  to  the  sun,  S» 
.Life's  just  a  wee  bit  nnay  beek 

That  bright^  an*  brighter  waxes,  &c« 

Ibid.  p.  BB\ 
SiKWAKT,  adv,    Yowftrds  the  sun,  Ayrs. 
Near  me  was  plac't  a  skepp  o'  bees,— ^ 
Wadg't  in  aiween  twa  willow  trees. 

An'  airtan  to  the  jfin^art.       Ibid.  p.  ISil. 
SINACLE,  s.     *^  A  grain>  a  small  quantity  i'^ 
Shirr.  Gl.,  S.B.]  Add  ; 

It  had  occurir^  to  me  that  ithe  sense  here  givto 
^ould  not  well  apply  to  the  phrase  '^  a  nnaek  of 
life  /'  and  that  it  nkust  signify  a  ve^Uge.  This,  in- 
deed, appears  to  be  the  primary  m^nihg  of  the 
term  ;  as  it  is  undoubtedlv  from  Fr.  sinacle,  a  sign, 
maik,  or  character,  and  this  again  from  LaL  signa^ 
ad^um,  a  seal,  or  the  mark  of  a  seal.  ^  Never  a  n- 
jKade  of  life**  mast  theiefore  properly  mean,  ^  not  a 
sign''  or  '« vestige  df  lifb.** 
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*  SINCERE,  adf.    Grave,  apparently  serious^ 

Berwicks. 
To  SYND,  SiND,  SxiN,  v.a.  1.  To  wash  slight* 

ly,  S.]^da; 
O  busk  yir  locks  trigly,  an'  kilt  up  your  coataesi 
An'  dry  up  that  tearie,  an'd  synd  yir  &ce  dean. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  124.  ^ 
S.  Metaph.  transferred  to  the  swallowing  of  lu 
quids,  S.]  Jdd; 
Hail,  nappy  fraithin  !  on  a  day 
^Vhan  Phoebus  glints  sae  brisk  in  May> 
Or  June,  whan  cockin  o'  the  hay, 

Ye  synd  the  wixzen.  Ibid.  p.  186.. 
"  Ve  maun  gang  ower  and  meet  the  carle  minis* 
ters  yonder  the  mom,  for  they  will  want  to  do  your 
job,  and  synd  it  down  with  usquebaugh  donbtlesa-— 
they  seldom  mak  dry  wark  in  this  kintra."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  iv.  158. 

-—That  ye  may  ne'er  be  scant  o'  brass, 
To  s^nd  the  spark  that's  i'  yer  hause,  &c 
To  a  Blacksmith,  TumbuWs  Poet.  Ess.  p.  190. 

-—  My  graybeard  stou^-* 
f'or  syning  down,  it's  unco  rare. 
The  bitter  wagang  o'  ilk  care. 

Poems,  EngL,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  101, 

In  the  same  sense  oneis  said  to  Svndont's  Mouth,  S. 

'' Surely  there  is  nae  noble  lord  that  will  presume 

to  say,  that  I,  wha  hae  complied  wi^  a'  compliances^ 

tane  ^1  manner  of  tests,  abjured  all  that  was  to  he 

abjured,  and  sworn  a'  that  was  to  be  sworn,  for  these 

thirty  years  bypast— shouldna  hae  something  now 

and  then  to  s^fnde  my  mouth  wt*  afler  sic  drouthy 

wark.'^    Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  186. 

d.  To  Synd,  or  Syndb  up  Claisej  to  wash  them 

up,  or  to  rinse  them  in  cold  water,  in  order  to 

take  out  the  aoj^p,  previously  to  their  bring 

hung  up,  or  spread  out  for  being  dried^  Sk 

"  Ye'll— only  hae  to  carry  the  tae  end  o'  the  hand* 

barrow  to  the  water,  wait  till  I  sinde  up  the  sarks, 

an'  help  me  hame  wi*  them  again."    Brownie  of 

Bodsbeck,  ii.  l6l. 

Synd,  Syne,  $.    A  slight  ablution,  S.]  Adds 
I  never  fash  to  view  my  face 
Reflected  in  a  keeking-glass. 
But  Sunday  moms,  when  time  I  find 
To  gie  «y  face  and  hands  a  sj/nd, 
I  see  my  fiuse  reflected  in 
The  water,  kything  wan  and  thin. 

An  Seoifs  Poems,  p.  lO. 
fiYKOiKOs,  0.  pi.  Slops ;  properijT  what  baa  been 
employed  in  giving  a  slight  washing  to  dishea,  S. 
"'  Maybe  ye  wink  we  have  the  fashion  of  the  ta;^ 
ble-dot,— wheie  a'  the  bits  of  vinegar  cruets  are  put 
awa'  into  an  awmry,  as  they  tell  me,  and  ilk  ane  wi' 
die  bit  dribbles  of  sgndsngs  in  it,  and  a  pap^r  abotat 
the  neck  o't,  to  shew  which  of  the  customers  is  anght 
it"     St  Ronan,  i.  44. 

SYNDE,  adv.    Afterwards;  used  for  i^n^. 
The  spirit  said^  Thfnk  on  die  rich  manj 
Quhilk  all  tynie  in  his  lustis  ran^ 
Body  anid  saull  he  Imssit  than^ 
And  synde  was  bturyit  into  hell. 
As  J^stts  Christ  heft  said  him  sell; 

Poems  Sixteenth  Ceni.  p.  S«,  S6» 
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Thii  orthography  correfponda  with  Tout  and. 
V.  Sywi. 

SYNETEEN,  adj\     Seventeen,  S,B. 
•  To  SING.    Neither  sing  nor  say,  a  proyerbial 
jdinue,  magnifying  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
applied  is  quite  unfit  for  the  business  which  he 
has  undertaken. 

Bamsay  employs  it  to  express  total  disqualification 
for  making  love^  from  bluntness  and  sheepishness. 
He  faulds  his  owrlay  down  his  breast  with  care. 
And  few  gangs  trigger  to  the  kirk  or  fair : 
For  a'  thatj  he  can  neither  sing  nor  say. 
Except^  Hom  d'ye  ?— or.  There's  a  bonny  day. 

Gentle  Shepherd,  Act  I.  sc.  2. 
It  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  it  is  used 
by  the  Abbot  of  Corsraguell ;  and,  ^om  the  mode 
of  its  application  may  be  supposed  to  hare  had  an 
ecclesiastical  origin,  as  denoting  that  one  was  quite 
unfit  for  any  office  in  the  church,  whether  as  a  cho^ 
rister,  or  as  a  preacher. 

**  And  quhen  thay  have  gottin  the  benefice,  gyf 
thay  have  ane  brother,  or  ane  sone,  ye  ^ea]]  sup* 
pose  he  can  noider  sing  nor  say,  norischeit  in  vice  aU 
his  dayis,  fra  hand  he  sail  be  montit  on  ane  mule, 
with  ane  syde  gown  and  ane  round  bonett,  and  then 
it  is  questioun  quhether  he  or  his  mule  knawis  best 
to  do  his  office.  Perchance  Balaames  asse  knew 
mair  por  thay  baith.**  Comp.  Tractine,  Keith's  Hist 
App*  p.  202. 

I  find  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  phrase  con- 
firmed by  a  passage  in  a  coeval  poetical  work,  which 
sett  the  matter  still  tn  a  clearer  light,  as  referring 
to  the  Ave  Marias  and  other  services  of  the  churcK 
of  Rome. 

Sum  mumlit  Atieis,  sum  raknit  creidf  i]]s. 
Sum  makes  goddis  of  their  beidis 
Quhiik  wot  not  what  they  sing  nor  say  ^ 
Alace,  this  is  an  wrangous  wAy. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  l6S. 
To  SiMO  DUMB,  9.  fi.  To  become  totally  silent,  S. 
She's  now  in  her  sweet  bloom,  has  blood  and  charms 
Of  too  much  value  for  a  shepherd's  arms : 
None  know'st  but  me ; — and  if  the  mom  were  Gome> 
rU  tell  them  tales  will  gar  them  all  jsi^  dumb. 

Ramsay's  Qent.  Shepherd,  A.  IL  sc.  4. 
Young  primpin  Jean,  wi'cuttiespeen. 
Sings  dum'  t*  bake  the  bannocks.* 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  7£. 
*  ^*  She  that  undertakes  the  baking  of  them  must 
remain  speechless  till  they  are  finished*'*    N.  ibid. 

This  is  an  idiom  which  I  have  not  remarked  in 
any  other  language.  Could  it  originate  from  the 
dumb  mununery  io  the  consecration  of  the  mas6> 
when  the  priest  either  changes  his  chant  into  mere 
muttering,  or  becomes  entirely  silent  I  Du  Cange 
baa  observ^  that  L.B.  eanere  is  used— de  tacita  C(»^ 
secratione  missae. 

As  the  Swedes  use  the  phrase,  iigande  maessa,  in 
the  sense  of  missa  taoiUt,  vel  qaae  submissa  voce  re* 
citabatur,  Loccenius  has  observed,  thst  "  aeoording 
to  the  statutes  of  the  ancient  church,  it  was  account^ 
ed  a  profanation  to  pronounce  the  words  of  conse- 
cration with  an  audible  voice."  Not.  ad  Leg.  West* 
lOgoih*  c  i3«  • 
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It  is  by  no  meant  unlikely  that  this  absurd  mode 
of  worsUp  might  give  oocaskm  to  the  phraseology, 
especially  afier  the  dawn  of  the  Reformatioii.  For 
this  dumb  shew  was  a  special  subject  of  ridicule  with 
our  ancestors.  Hence,  speaking  of  the  breaden  God, 
they  thus  address  his  votaries : 

Why  are  ye  sa  vnnatnrall 
To  take  him  in  your  teeth  and  sla  him  f 
Tripartit  and  4cuided  him    • 
At  your  dumb  dstsse  : 
But  God  luiawes  how  ye  gydit  him, 

your  Messe. 
Poems  Sixteenth  Cent  p.  198. 
To  SING,  V.  a.     To  singe^  S.]  Add ; 

Under  this  word  we  may  notice  a  singular  ordi- 
nance of  the  town-council  of  Aberdeen^  evidently 
intended  as  a  purification  from  the  Pest. 

*'  The  bailyeis  licent  hir  to  jretume  to  hir  houiss 
in  the  towne,  quhar  sche  duellit^or  on  this  condi* 
tioun  following,  that  is  to  say,  sche  causand  sing  the 
said  houiss  with  ane  turf  of  hedder,  and  thaireftir 
keipand  hir  doiss  thairintill  for  viij  dais  thaireftir.'* 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543*^,  V.  18. 
SINGIN-KEN,  s.     The  last  night  of  the  year^ 
Fife.1  Add  to  definition ;— -This  is  the  name  by 
which  children  in  An^us  most  generally  crha- 
racteriae  wliat  is  elsewhere  cailea  Hogvumag. 
•  SINGLE,  a^.    A  single  lettery  a  small,  not  a 
capital,  letter.     The  single  ecUechiSy  the  As- 
sembly's Shorter  Catechism ;  either  as  distin- 
guished from  one  that  contains  the  scripture* 
proofs  extended,  or  from  the  Larger  Catechiss, 
S.B. 
SINGLE-HORSE-TREE,  s.    A  swingle4ree 
or  stretcher  of  a  plough  by  which  one  horse 
draws,  Roxb. ;  Ae-horse-tree  synon.,  Clydea. 
**  The  plough  is  drawn  by  a  strong  stretcher  com* 
monly  called  a  two-horse-tree,  with  an  iron  st^ile 
in  the  middle,  and  a  hook  to  go  into  one  of  the  holes 
of  the  bridle,  and  with  two  iron  ends,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  hole  to  receive  a  smaller  hook  com* 
ing  from  the  middle  of  two  lesser  stretchers,  or 
gk'horse^trees,  to  whose  extremities  the  ropes 
formerly  tied,  and  now  the  chains  are  fastened,  which 
reach  from  both  sided  of  the  collsrs  of  two  hcxrsee 
placed  abreast."    Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p..  50,  51. 
SINGLE-STICK,  s.    Cudgelling,  South  and 
West  of  S. 

— *^  Why  don't  you  take  good  cudgels  and  settle 
it?' — '  We  tried  Uiat  three  times  idready — that's 
twice  on  the  land  and  ance  at  Lockerbve  fair. — But  I. 
dinna  ken— 'We're  baith  gay  good  &t  stngU'Stick,  and 
it  could  na  weel  be  judged.*^  Guy  Mannering»iLS75« 

SINILE,  adv.    Seldom,  S.O^    V.  SfumiLX*. 
He  faught,  but  sinils  met  wi*  scars. 
For  they  were  only  wordy  wars* 

G.  Tutnbuffs  Poei.  Essays,  p.  200. 

SYNING-GLASS,  a.    A  l<^^°g^l^  "^  a^- 

ror,  Roxb^ 

Su.G.  Mn  inq»ectio,  4gc»-f  inspicere ;  IsL  i^a-aa 
videre ;  Dan»  sy»-er»  id.,  q^ne  a  view,  tn  sight. 
SINE,  s.    A  place  where  the  aupefmbundaiU 

moisture  stagnates  in  tlie  gTMindi  Aberd^ 
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'^  thia  kind  of  gnxn  is  found  to  answer  very  well 
when  there  is  onlj  a  quantity  of  superabundant 
moisture,  provincially  a  sink,  without  any  fountain 
of  running  water."     Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  425. 

Stt.G.  sank  paludosus,  from  saenk^a  niergere. 
SINK,  s.     The  pit  of  a  mine,  S. 

"  In  those  ages,  when  scanty  yieldmg  mines  could 
afford  a  profit,  it  would  appear  that  gold  was  searched 
for  in  the  rivulets  of  Megget,  and  that  silver  was  ob- 
tained from  mines  near  the  village  of  Linton,  where 
remaining  vestiges  of  old  sinks,  or  pits,  still  retain 
the  name  of  Silverholes."  Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  22. 
To  SINK,  17.  a.  To  cut  the  die  used  for  strik- 
ing money.  Hence, 
SiKKAi,  0.  The  person  employed  in  cutting  dies. 
'^  His  Maiestieordanis — the  generall  Mr.cunyeour, 
sinkar,  &c.  to  proceed  in  workeing  and  sinking  of  the 
SmiSyand  making,  forgeing,prenting,  and  outputting 
of  the  said  money."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 593,  IV.  48, 49. 
SINNIE-FYNNIE,  jr.     The  Black  Guillemot, 

Colymbus  Grylle,  Linn.,  Meams. 

As  this  bird  '^  may  be  seen  fishing— «ven  in  the 
YWPy  worst  weather  in  winter,"  (V.  Barry's  Orkn. 
p.  505.)  Sinnie  may  be  from  Gael,  sian  storm, 
Finiche  signifies  jet. 

SINNON,  s.     A  sinew,  Lanarks.     V.  Sekon. 
SYOUR,  ^.  Apparently  a  scion,  a  tender  shoot. 

"  The  designation  of  the  person  performer,  is  by 
twoo  titles.  1.  That  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda.  2.  That 
root'  or  stfour  of  Dauid.-*-Hee  is  the  root  or  s^ur  of 
Dauid,  by  Juda  and  Dauid  to  shew  the  true  Mes« 
sias  promised  of  their  seed."  Forbes  on  ReveL  p.  23« 
To  SIPE,  Seip,  v.n.  To  ooze,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  To  let  out  any  liquid,  not  to  hold  in  ;  used  of 

a  leaky  vessel,  S. 

'/  A  sinner  is  like  a  seiping  dish,  a  dish  that  run- 
neth out,"  &c*    Memoirs  of  Magopico. 

**  She  wears  her  corpse-sheet  drawn  weel  up  to 
hide  it,  but  tiiat  canna  hinder  the  bluid  seiping 
through."     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  116* 
To  SiPB,  Sypb,  v.  a.     To  distil,  to  shed,  S.B, 
But  Tammy  Norie  thought  nae  sin 

To  come  o'er  him  wi'  a  snype, 
Le^eird  his  nose  fiat  wi's  chin. 
And  gart  his  swall'd  een  sjfpe 
Sawt  tears  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Afw*  Po^.  p.  124« 
SsiPAGK,  8.    Leakage,  S.B. 
Ss(PiK,  jpar/.  adf.     Very  wet,  dropping  .wet,  S. 
Sipe,Syp£,#.  1.  A  sliffht  spring  or  water,  Perth  s« 
2.  The  moisture  which. comes  from  any  wetsub- 

Btance. 

"  Gif  thair  be  ony  peraounis  that  settis  fbith  un^ 
der  the  yeird  Uie  ^pe  of  thair  bark  cobill,  the  draff 
of  their  lit,  malt  cabiW,  or  lime-pot,  or  ony  sifpe  of 
kitcfaing,  to  the  King's  water  or  well,  throw  the 

2uhilk  the  King's  lieges  may  of^times  tak  skaith, 
%e  perrel  not  being  knawin  tD.  thame  in  dew  time.'* 
Chalm.  AiTr  Balfour's  Pract  p.  58S. 
8.  A  dreg  of  any  liquid  remaining,  DumfK 

Teut  s^pe  cloac^.    V.  Sipe,  v. 
SYPLE,  s.     ^^  A  saucy,  big-bellied  person  ; 
GfUL  Enc; 

Bc)lg%  ^ffd'^ii  signifies  to  drop ;  Teat,  m 
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to  whistle ;  Isl.  sw^i^,  to  be  wheeled  about  But 
as  the  definition  includes  ideas  so  little  connected,  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  form  any  probable  conjecture 
as  to  the  origin.  C.B.  sypiawl  might  seem  to  corre* 
spond  with  the  latter  idea,  as  it  signifies  ''  tending 
to  heap  together,"  from  syp'iaw  acerrare. 

SIPLIN,  SipPLYNE,  8.  A  young  tree ;  as  a  Inrh- 
sipUn,  a  young  birch,  Selkirks. ;  oorr.  from  E. 
saplinff. 

Doug,  uses  this  word;  but  it  would  seem  as  synon. 
with  bark. 

— -Skars  this  sentence  prentis  in  his  mynde^ 
His  douchter  for  to  clois  wythin  the  rynde> 
And  stalwart  sipplyne  or  bark  of  cork  tree. 

Ptrg.  S83.  87. 

To  SIPPLE,  V.  n.     To  sip,  S. ;  nearly  synon. 

with  £.  tipplCf  and  S.  sirple, 

**  The  bodie  got  sic  a  trick  of  sippUng  and  tipplinff 
wi'  the  baiUies  and  deacons  when  they  met  (which 
was  amaist  ilka  night)  concerning  the  common  gudfi 
6'  that  burgh,  that  he  couldna  wed  sleep  wi^out 
it"     Antiquary,  i.  201,  202. 

Apparently  a  dimin.  from  the  £.  v.  to  Sip, 

To  SIRDOUN,  r.  n.     To  emit  a  plaintive  cry 

or  wail,  as  some  birds  do,  Renfrews* 
SianouK,  s.    A  cry  of  this  kind,  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  Fr.  sourdine,  a  kind  of  hoarse  or 
low«sounding  trumpet 

SIRKEN,  ad;.  Tender  of  one's  flesh,  S.}  Add; 
S.  Tender  of  one'%  credit ;  as,  ^^  Ye  needna  be  sae 

sirken  to  pay  juist  now  ;**  or,  "  YeVe  ay  very 

sirJeen^  Clydes. 

GaeL  seirgne  sickly ;  car  perhaps  rather  seirc  affee^ 
tion,  seircin  a  darling,  one  who  is  beloved.  Scire 
must  be  radically  the  same  with  C.B  syrck,  desire, 
affection,  love,  syrch-^  to  fill  with  desire.  Sirken 
might  thus  be  originally  applied  to  one  filled  with 
self-love« 
SIRS,  inlery.     1.  A  common  mode  of  address 

to  a  number  of  persons,  although  of  both  sexes ; 

often  pron.  q.  Sirce^  S« 
2.  O  sirs  I  an  excIaiMliou  expressive  of  pain,  o^ 

astonishment,  S. 
SISE,  Svss,  «^    Doom,  judgement.]  Add; 
Mortone,  sayis  he,  the  lawis  faes  slaine  him. 
And  Gowrie  hes  gottin  a  condigne  syse. 
Conforming  to  his  interpryse. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6ih  GnM.  p.  325. 

SYSE-,  Syss-boEiT.]:,  #,  A  duty  exacted  at  some 

harbours^ 

*'  ToUes,  customes,  <^#e  Mfety  port  harberie,  oiBee 
of  water  bailliarie^"^  Arc  AeU  Cha.  1.  £d.  1B14, 
Vol.  Y.  94. 

Plerhaps  from  Tent  assijie,  vectigal ;  q.  asmse-hoU,, 
at  **  boll  paid  as  duty."    hA,  siss^a,  Hisp,  #iiwi, 
tributum. 
Stissteie,  jk    Apparently  the  meesui^  used  for 

the  boll,  tree  S.  sigiufying  a  barrel. 

•— <'  To  ap|rfy  to  the  vse  of  the  said  bruchft  with 
the  syisa  boll  and  sfissirie."  Acts  Cha«  .1.  ui  sup« 
p.  627.  « 

To  SIST  one's  hU\  v.  a.    2.  To—take  a  place^ 

as  at  the  bttr  of  a  CQurt»  be.  j  Addi 


SIT 

■ 

^  It  fell  to  be  argaed,  where  a  prisoner  in  the  mm* 
aenger's  hands  grants  a  bond  of  presentation,  with  a 
cautioner,  to  sisl  hinuelf  such  a  day,  or  else  pay  the 
debt ;  if  it  be  sufficient  to  exoner  the  cautioner,  to 
alledge  that  none  for  the  creditor  or  messenger  ap« 
pear^  at  the  diet  prefixed,  to  accept  or  require  the 
prisoner,"  &c.     Fountainhall,  i.  680. 

'*  The  Convention  ordanit  maissers  to  passe  Sc 
charge  the  said  erle  of  Carnwath  to  come  &  tUt  his 
persone  presentlie  with  all  diligence  befor  the  con- 
vention, as  he  will  be  answerable."  Acts  Cha.  I. 
Vol.  VI.  p.  5. 
To  SisT,  ».  n.     To  stop,  not  to  go  farther. 

"  Then  were  those  who  loved  peace  filled  with 
hope  that  our  troubles  were  ended ;  but  that  was 
soon  ended  by  an  accident  which— imported  that  the 
covenanters  m^ant  not  to  sitl  there."  Guthry's 
Mem.  p.  60. 
SISTER-BAIRN,  s.     A  sister's  child  ;  used  to 

denote  the  relation  of  a  cousin.    V.  Bbothes- 

BAIRK. 

^*  I  said  to  the  Chancellor,  I  was  a  gentleman  that 
had  blood  relations  to  his  relations,  the  Earl  of 
Mar's  mother  and  I  being  sister-bairns."  J9.  Skeen's 
Interrog.  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  p.  95,  Ed.  1720. 

A.S.  sfveofier-^eam,  sororis  filius,  nepos;  Lye. 
'*  Sweosler-heama,  nepotes,  sorortni.  Sisters  chil- 
dren, nephewes  or  nieces;"  Somner. 

SISTER-P ART,  s.   The  portion  of  a  daughter, 

Shetl. 

**  Although  the  udallers  divided  their  land  among 
all  their  children,  yet  the  portions  were  not  equal, 
the  son  got  two  merks  and  the  daughter  one ;  hence 
the  sister  part,  a  common  proverb  in  Zetland  to  this 
day."  Edmonstone's  Zetl.  L  1S9<> 
♦  To  SIT,  V.  a.     To  sit  a  charge  or  sumfMons^ 

Hot  to  regard  it,  to  disobey  it. 

'*  There  came  orders  frae  the  Green  Table  about 
this  time  to  Aberdeen,  charging  them  to  transport 
their  12  pieces  of  ordnance  to  Montrose,  for  certain 
causes,  whilk  the  town  thought  hardly  off; — so  they 
sat  this  charge,  and  nothing  followed  thereupon." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  L  150;  L  e.  they  did  not  stir 
to  obey. 
To  SIT,  V.  n.]  Jdd^  as  sense 

4.  To  eoDtinue  to  inhabit  the  same  house  which 
one  has  possessed  for  some  time  before ;  as  op- 
posed to  removing  to  another,  S.  Thus  ^e 
quettimi  is  asked.  Do  you  sUy  orJlU  t 

AJS.  siU*an,  habitare,  manere.    . 

5.  To  Sit  down^  to  take  bold  of  the  lungs :  Hence 
the  phrase,  J  siUen  doun  catddj  a  cold  or 
catarrh^  which  has  fallen  down,  q.  taken  a  seai 
upon  the  lungs,  and  cannot  easily  be  removed, 
S.     It  is  sometimes  pron.  suiteh  dawn*    - 

*'tt  was  firstant^iea  ioon  cauld,  and noo he's fa'n 
in  till  a  sort  o'  a  dwinin  like,  an'  atweel  I  dinna 
think  hell  e'er  get  the  better  o't"   Inheritane6,  i.  S%. 

6.  To  Sit  Io,  v.  n.     To  adhere  to  the  pot^  S. 
SiTTXX  ofi,  part  adj.   Broth  or  aoup,  whidi  has 

been  b^ed  too  Ions,  especiidlj  when  burnt  in 
the  pot,  is  said  to  be  siUen  on,  Roxb.     Abo 
sei-onf  seUin-on. 
To  Sit  ill  to  one's  mxat,  t^  be  iH  fed; 
«  NotUikg  makes  a  man  sooner  old  like,  thahfi^ 
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^tagJSle  his  meat,"  S.  Prov.;  '<  tosUiUtome'Mliad 
in  Scotoh,  is  to  be  ill  kept"     Kelly,  p.  264,  26fi. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  one  beiog  ao  ill  seated 
at  table,  that  he  cannot  reach  the  food  set  before  him. 
To  Sit  on  one's  own  coat  taii^  to  act  iua  way  pre* 
judidal  to  one^s  own  interest.  Si 
Bot  als  gude  he  had  siiiin  idk. 
As  there  ower  land  to  leid  his  brydie> 
Considering  what  reward  he  gatt. 
Still  on  his  omne  cott  tail  he  salt. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent. p.  829. 
To  Sit  stilly  v.  n.    To  continue  to  reside  in  the 
same  house,  or  on  the  same  farm  as  before. 
*'  Ane  tenant  beand  warnit  be  his  master  at  Whit- 
sounday  to  flit — and  thairefter  thmllit — to  sii  stiil 
and  remane  to  ane  certane  day,  may  lauchfullie  be 
put  forth,"  &c     Balfour's  Pract  p.  458^ 
To  Sit  t^,  v.  a-.     To  become  careless  in  regard 
to  a  reiigious  profession  or  duties,  S. 
*'  Even  pi^ofessors^vo^  up,  shirped  away,  and  cryned 
into  a  shadow,  as  to  all  fervour  for  the  cause." 
M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  146.   V.  Upsitten. 
SITE,  Syte,  «.     Ik  Sorrow,  griefj  S.  ]  Inserif 

as  sense 
S.  Anxious  care^  Dumfn 
8.  Sufferings  punishment.]  Add ; 

Ross  had  used  this  term  in  hia  first  Edit-,  though 
fyte  was  afterwards  substituted. 

Well  a'  be  missing.  Til  get  a'  the  wyte. 
And  me  my  lane  be  maid  to  bear  the  jy<eb  P*50. 
SITFAST,  s.    Creeping  Crowfoot,  Ruiunculus 
Repens,  Linn.,  Lanarxs.     V.  Sitsicxee. 
This  name  is  sometimes  api^ied  also  to  die  Best* 
harrow.  Ononis  arvensis. 

SITFAST,  s.    A  large  stone  fast  in  the  earth, 
Berwicks. 

"  In  many  situations  of  this  county  improvable 
land  is,  or  has  lately  been,  much  encumbered  by 
such  stones.  These  are  sometimes  large  nodules  or 
irregularly  shaped  masses,  of  whin,  trap,  basalt,  or 
granite,  either  appearing  above  the  surface  or  discos 
vered  by  the  plough,  and  are  ealled  sitfaHs."  Agr. 
Survv  Berw.  p^  860. 

•  '^  Some  are  even  of  matay  hundred  ifireights,  and 
are  called  sitfitsU."     Ibid.  p.  85. 
SITH,  adv.    Used  in  the  same  sense  with ^^iM^ 

etw,  although,  Dumfr. 
SiTUE,  Syith,  s.    1.  Satisfaction,  gratification.] 

Insert,  as  sense 
S»  Atonement,  oompensiition. 

Ye  Edomites  idoll,  with  threefall  croune^ 
The  crop  and  rute  of  pride  and  tyrrannie ; 
Ye  Ismalites,  with  scarlat  hat  and  gowne. 
Your  bludie  hoist  na  sytk  can  satiafie. 

PsaL  Ixxxiiii  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  97- 
This  word  had  been  used  in  O.E.  though  1  have 
met  with  one  example  only. 

''  Makyn  a  ^ke.    Satisfacia"     Pfotnpt  P«rv. 
To  SYTHE,  XK  a.    To  strain  any  liquid^  LiU 
narks.    Segf^  Sik^  synon. ;  from  the  same  oii-. 
gin  as  SsY,  q.  v. 

SITHENS.    %  Sinee,  seeing;]  Add; 

^*  Now  sitkens  our  fordSithers,  which  lived  tedst 
iust,  could  notbe  made  iust  in  thedeedesof  die  kwe ; 
— <^  neoessitie  we  are  compelled  to  seeke  the  iustice 
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of  a  christian  mah,  without  all  lawe  or  workes  of 
the  lawe."    H.  Balnaues's  Confession^  p.  69' 
SITHE-SNED,  *.    The  shaft  or  long  pole  in 

which  the  blade  of  a  sithe  is  fixed,  Loth.,  Te« 

viotd.,  Meam& 

**  Snedd,  tnethe,  handle^  as  of  a  sc3rthe ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

This  is  purely  an  A.S.  word ;  snaed,  falcis  ansa, 
"  the  handle  or  staffe  of  a  sythe ;"  Somner.  From 
the  signification  of  all  the  similar  terms,  one  might 
rather  suppose  that  it  should  have  denoted  the  blade, 
as  being  that  which  mids  or  cuts.  Isl.  Mid  signifies 
obliquitas ;  whence,  as  would  seem,  fnidiU,  fiSx  pu- 
tatoria. 
SITHE-STRAIK,  s.     A  piece  of  hard  wood 

oTerlaid  with  tallow,  mixed  with  flinty  sand, 

used  for  sharpening  a  sithe^  Teviotd^ 

Denominated  from  the  act  of  stroking,    A.S. 
Hrac^an, 
SYTHOLL,  s.    An  instrument  of  music.     V. 

CiTHOLIS. 

SIT-HOUSE,  s.  A  place  of  habitation,  as  dis- 
tinguished  from  a  house  appropriated  to  some 
other  •  purpose ;  as  a  bam,  cow*house,  &c. ; 
Loth.,  Fife, 

"  What  should  be  the  form  of  a  sU-home,  bam, 
bire,  stable,  with  com  and  kitchen  yards  ?"  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans,  p.  437* 

From  A.S.  sitt-^n  habitare,  manere,  and  hus  do* 

mu&,     In  the  same  manner  is  formed  A.S.  burh-ni" 

iende,  the  inhabitant  of  a  burgh ;  land-siliende,  &c. 

SU^house  thus  seems  equivalent  to  dwelling-house. 

SITSICKER,  8.    Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot 

Ranunculus  acris,  Upp.  Clydes.,  Meams.  Thia 

name  is  given  to  the  R.  arvensis,  Surlings.    It 

is  denommated  from  the  difficulty  of  er^dica^. 

ingit. 

**  The  ranunculus  arYen8is,jcrawfoot,  or  sU-sicker, 
MB  it  is  here  called,  ia  very  common,  very  hurtful, 
and  very  difficult  to  extirpate."  Ag.  Surv.Stirl.p.  131. 
SITTEBINGIS,  tf.  p/. 

'^  A  hingar  ofabelt  of  knoppisof  JttV/mngM',  con* 
tBning  sex  in  everie  kliop>  and  fiftene  in  nowmer, 
with  fourtene  knoppis  or  peril  betuix  everie  knop 
contening  foure  peril,  ane  peril  wanting  of  the  bail!/' 
Inventories,  A.  1579*  p*  29O. 

This  appears  to  denote  stones  of  a  citron,  or  pale^ 
yellow  colbur,  Fr.  citrin,  id.  It  is  evident  from  the 
Diet  Trev.  tiiat  this  designation  is  still  given  in 
France  to  certain  crystals,  perhaps  of  that  straw- 
colour  which  we  call  Cairngorms.  Ciirin,  esp^  dd 
crystal  qui  est  ainsi  appel6  a  cause  de  sa  couleni  ci- 
trine. Chr^sLaUus  dirima, 
SITTIE-JPITTIE,  s.      The  seed-bird  caUed 

Lady-bird,  Ettr.  For. 
SITTREL,  ^.    Peevish,  discontented,  Perths, 
SIVj  s.     The  common  pronunciation  of  the  E. 

word  Sieve  in  some  parts  of  S. 

O.E.  S^e.  Cribrum.  Cribellum."  Prompt.  Parv. 
SYVER,  8ivER,#.  1.  A  covered  drain,  S.}  Jdd/ 
%  It  sometimes  denotes  a  gutter,  S. 

''  He  frequently  rode  up  and  down  the  street  as 
fkr  as  the  Luckenboodis,  and  the  Abbey's  sanctuary 
Mherr    R,  Oilhaixe,  i.  I89. 
Bumbling  syyeb.]  Add; 
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*^  Rummlinsires,  small  sewers  filled  with  little 
stones ;"  Gall.  Encyd. 
SYVEWARM,  s.   R.  SuvewarinA  Insert,  after 

1. 14. ; 

"  The  22  day  his  Lordship  wrote  to  the  Soueraigne 
of  Kilkenny,  that  howsoever  he  had  no  purpose  vio- 
lently to  reforme  religion  in  this  kingdome, — ^he 
could  not  permit,  yea  must  seuerely  punish  in  that 
towne  and  otherwhere,  the  seditious  &  mutinous 
setting  vp  of  the  publike  exercise  of  Popish  reli- 
gion." Fynes  Moryson's  Itinerary,  A.  I6OS,  P.  II. 
285,  SiS6. 

''  The  26  day  his  Lordship  wrote  to  theSoveraigne 
of  Wexford,  Sec.  The  27  day  his  Lordship  wrote 
to  the  Soueraigne  of  Clommell,  &&*'     Ibid.  p.  287. 

The  letter  to  the  Saoereign  of  Wexford  acquaints 
us  with  the  effect  which  the  juggling  conduct  of 
James  VI.  with  respect  to  the  Popish  interest,  before 
his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England,  naturaUy 
enough  had  on  the  minds  of  the  Papists  in  Ireland- 
Lord  Mountjoy  the  Lieutenant  writes,  that  '^  wheie- 
aa  they  excused  their  erecting  of  Popish  rites,  by 
the  report  they  heard  of  his  Majesties  being  a  Ro- 
man Catholike,  he  could  not  but  maruell  at  their 
simplicity,  to  be  seduced  by  lying  Priests  to  such 
an  opinion,  since  it  was  apparant  to  the  world,  that 
his  Majesty  professed  the  true  religion  of  the  GO0- 
pell,  and  euer  with  carefull  sincerity  maintained  it 
in  his  kingdome  of  Scotland."  Ibid. 
SY WEILL,  adi.     For  civUi  apparently  used 

in  the  sense  01  reasonable* 

''  A  sy,fveiU  n^endis/'  Aberd.  Reg.  Cttit  16. 

To  SYZZIE,  r,  a.   *^  To  shake.  He  never  m^xw 

^d  me,  he  never  shook  me  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  sysUa,  actito,  factito  ;  er  to 
Teut  suys-en  murmurare,  Su.G.  sus-a,  id.,  the  wind, 
whose  action  these  terms  respect,  being  often  the 
eause  of  shaking.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  corr.  from 
C.B.  ysgydfVfjfSgnyd-w,  to  shake,  ysgyt-iaw,  to  shake 
violaitly  ? 

SEAAB,  s.     The  bottom  of  the  sea,  Shetl. 
SKABIT,  part.  pa. 

'*  That  Robert  Mure  of  Rowalan  sail  content  and 
pay — for  the  skaith  sustenit  be  hir  of  a  mere  and 
a  stag  [mare  and  colt^  skabil,  quhilk  scho  gat  again^ 
XX  s."    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493,  p.  300. 

1  know  not  what  this  can  signify,  if  it  be  not  that. 
they  were  returned  scabbed. 
SKAChESyS.pl  Expl.'«  peopledisguised,''  Shetl. 

This  would  seem  to  be  allied  to  Dan.  skalk  a  cheat; 
whence  the  phrase,  ai  skiule  skalken,  to  hide  or  con- 
ceal ;  .sialkskuile  a  disguise ;  Teut  sckalckaerd  homa 
callidus. 

SKADDERIZ'p,  ScAnnERiz'D,  adj.  Dry, 
withered ;  applied  to  a  person,  Inverness ;  IFiur. 
ze7i!*d  synon.  Can  this  have  any  reference  to 
what  is  shrunk  by  scauding  or  by  scotMeringy 
L  e^  by  Uie  force  of  beat  ? 

SKADDOW,  «.     Shadow,  Ettr.  For. 

AS.  scadu^  id.     It  seems  probable  that  c  in  thia 
and  many  other  instances  was  sounded  hard  b^"  the 
Anglo-Saxons. 
To  SK  AE,  o.  a.     To  give  a  direction  to,  te  tak<k 

aim  with,  S.O. ;  synon.  EtUfi. 
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And  we  will  stae  them  sure.  Old  Somg- 

I  hesitate  if  we  ought  to  view  it  as  allied  to  Su.0. 
skktfnf-a,  skim-a,  trudere,  propellere.  It  might  seem 
to  have  more  appearance  of  affinity  to  Dan.  sku'er, 
to  view^  to  look,  to  contemplate,  to  gaze.  We  learn 
from  Ihre,  vo.  Skaada,  that  in  the  old  Goth.  $kaa 
signified  to  see ;  whence  the  vulgar  phrase,  retained 
ia  the  country,  gaa  paa  skaa  efler  en,  aliquem  insec- 
lari  ut  cum  oculis  attingat. 
SKAFF,  s.     Fun,  diversion,  lioxb. 

This  seems  merely  an  oblique  sense  of  Scaff,  #.  q.  v. 
To  SKAFF,  Skaiff,  Scaff,  v.  a.     To  coUect 
by  diriionourable  means.]  Add  ; 
Amongis  the  Bisdiopis  of  the  towne. 
He  played  the  beggar  vp  and  downe  ;    . 

Ane  scaffing  warlot,  wanting  schamei 
Thrie  of  thair  haikneis  he  tuik  hame. 
He  beggit  buikis,  he  beggit  bowis  ; 
Tacking  in  earnest,  asking  in  mowes. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Andrms,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  337 > 
Bkafbie,  ScAFFEEis, #.     1.  Extoftion.]  Add; 
3.  It  is  used  to  denote  the  claim  of  such  perqui* 
sites  as  may  be  viewed  as  illegal  exaction. 
When  grain  was  sold,  one  of  the  parties,  or  his 
servants,  had  claimed  a  right  to  all  the  samples, 
and  also  to  what  adhered  to  the  skeeU  in  which  it 
Was  carried. 

**  Na  skaifry  sic  as  sampill  8c  scheit  sdiakin  to 
be  tane  tharof."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563. 
8KAFFE,  s.     A  small  boat. 

— ''  The  burgh  of  Kinghome— is— hellel6  ti-ublit, 
and  hurt  be  the  ekajfis,  skeldrykes,"  Sic.  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1600.    y.  Skeldryke. 

Lat.  scaph-4i,  Gr.  r»«f «,  Armoi".  scaff,  Fr.  esquif, 
Germ,  sckeff,  £.  skiff. 
fiKAFFELL,  s.     Scaffdid. 

-— ^'  Johnne  Bynning,  seruand  to  the  said  maister 
Archibald  [^Dowglas3*--al$o  irepetit  the  notoriette  of 
hia  oonfefsioune  the  tyme  of  his  aoeuaatiouiie,  and 
also  wpoune  the  skaffell  the  tyme  of  his  execotioune/' 
Acts  Ja.  VJ.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  196, 197. 
SKAYCHT,  s.    Damage ;  for  Skayth, 

''  Bequyrit  hir  to  borrow  in  hir  cow,  &  mend 
the  skaycht."    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  18. 
To  SKAIGH,  Skegb,  v.  a.     1.  To  obtwi  any 

thing  by  crafl  or  wiles,  Clydes. 
K.  To  obtain  by  any  means,  ibid. 
8.  To  steal,  to  filch.     This  is  the  only  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  Ettr.  For.)  where  it  is  view- 
ed as  a  slang  word. 

Ir.  Gael,  sgagkdm,  signifies  to  flort,  to  digest  |  and 
semch,  to  finish,  or  bring  to  an  end. 
Skaigheb,  s.   One  who  obtains  any  thing  by  art- 
.    f ul  means ;  nearly  the  same  with  E.  thief;  Clydes4 
l^EAIL,  Skals,  s*    a  thin  shallow  vessel,  re- 
sembling a  saucer^  made  of  tin  or  wood,  for 
skimming  the  cream  off  milk^  Teviotd. ;  synon. 
SeamifC^ish.    V.  Seeil,  and  Skul,  s. 
To  SEAIL9  SxAtLL,  Skale,  v.  a.    6.  To  ^iH, 
•     to  riied.1  Add; 

InAberaeens.diistelin  is  used' of  dry  sobatances 
only,  spill  being  always  applied  to  liquids. 
6.  Applied  to  mrds^  to  scatter  with  their  Inlls^ 
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Some  o'er  the  furrow'd  field  hap  hastily, 
An'  crowding  on  the  fresh-tum'd  hillock,  ^ImY 
Wi'  eager  nebs,  the  dusky  frosen  turf. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  148. 
This  is  mentioned  as  an  established  prognostic  ef 
an  approaching  storm.     Insert,  as  sense 
8.  To  leave  the  place  formerly  occupied.  In  this 
sense  it  is  applied  to  vessels. 

Mony  a  boat  skaiFd  the  firrry, 
Mony  a  boat,  mony  a  ship.— • 

The  Dreg-Song,  Her^s  CdL  u.  l6S. 
&  To  SkaU  House,  &c.]  Add; 

It  is  also  used  with  the  relative  pronoun. 
-— ''  Rebellious  and  disobedient  penounis,  inhabit 
tantis  of  Liddisdail, — daylie  murtheris  and  slayis 
the  trew  legeis  in  the  defence  of  thair  awn  ffudis, 
in  sic  sort,  that  divers  gude  and  profitabill  Isndis 
are  laid  waist,  and  mony  honest  houshaldaris  con- 
stranit  to  skaill  ihair  kousis."  Proclanu  28  May  156?^ 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  395,  6.     Insert,  as  sense 
11.  To  Skail  a  Sege^  to  raise  a  siege«  by  obliging 
the  besieging  army  to  disperse^  or  to  remove 
from  the  places 

"  Edward,  the  new  king,  hearing  of  his  intent  and 
provisioun,  caused  ane  armie  cum  and  seidge  the 
castle.   The  said  Captane  BruCe— send  to  the  coun* 
sail  of  Scotland  desiring  them  to  releive  him,  or  elis 
to  skaill  the  seidge."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  I681 
To  Glasg*  past,  with  mony  trapit  steid, 
Thair  skalit  the  sege,  releuit  the  casieli  sotte. 
Sege  Edinb.  Castel,  Poems  l6tk  Cent.  p.  289^ 
IS.  To  Skaill  a  Proclamation^  to  recall  it,  to  dis« 
charge  from  its  obligation  ;  an  old  forensic 
phrase;    It  occurs  with  respect  to  the  King^s 
summons  to  attend  the  army; 
-— '^  Quhilk  proclamatioun  has  the  strength  of  an 
inhibitioun,  to  discharge  all  jugeis  criminal  to  pro^ 
ceid  aganis  ony  persoun  tliat  ancht  to  keip  the  pro^ 
clamatioun,  the  samin   standand   undischargtt  ot 
skaim."    Balfour's  Pract  p.  845. 

It  is  here  used  as  if  the  negative  un  in  undiichargit 
appHed  also  to  skaillii. 

18.  To  SicaU  a  Gun,  to  empty  it  of  its  contents,  S; 
To  Skail,  Skale^  v.  n.]  Add,  as  sense 
8.  To  depart  from  a  place  formerly  occupied. 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  sailing  of  vessels,  S. 
44  To  jut  outwards;  applied  to  a  wall,  B.O.    V. 

SiLE,  Syls,  p.  885. 
Skailbx,  s.    a  scatterer,  a  disperser,  Clydea. 
Skailin^  ScAiLiNj  Scaling^  s.    A  dispenioo.] 
Add;  .  ^ 

*'  The  Earl  Marischal  having  sure  intelligteoe  of 
the  sdmUng  of  the  baron's  army,— -began  hastily  to 
convene  forces  through  Angus  and  Meama,  and 
comes  to  Tollo-hill — ^with  about  800  horstf  and  foot'' 
Spalding's  Troubles^  i.  155. 
Skail- WATER,  s*     The  water  thlit  is  let  off  by  a 
sluice  before  it  reaches  the  mill|  as  hwiz  in  tool 
great  quantity  for  the  proper  motion  of  the  nuU^ 
Roxb.    V.  Skail,  v. 
SxAiL-wiKD,  s.    A  dispersion.]  Add; 

'•^^YoH  shall  all  be  saOtered  every  man  io  Us  am»i 
and  shall  leave  me  alone  yet,  for  as  sicker  as  jom  aivj 
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Yt>ii  aire  sare  enough  now,  but  beware  of  the  iiext 
biast  that  is  to  blow,  it  will  make  a  skealwind  among 
you."     Serm.  by  Mich.  Bruce,  4to,  1709,  p.  13. 
Skailment,  Scalement,  *.    The  act  of  dispers- 

•  ing,  or  of  driving  away,  Ettr.  For. 
SKAILLIE-BURD,  Skeilie-bkod,*.   A  writ- 
ing slate,  S. 

SKAYMLIS,  *.     A  bench.     V.  Skamyll. 
SKAIR)  8*   1.  One  of  the  parts  of  a  fishing-rod.] 

Aid; 
2.  The  sliced  end  of  each  part,  to  which  that  of 

another  part  is  fastened,  S.A. 

I  si.  skar-a,  asseres  reciproce  adaptare. 
SKAIRTH,  ScAiRCH,  cd/.     Scarce. 

*'  Diuerss  and  sindrie  persones — hes  vsit  all  the 
saidis  indirect  meanis  in  slaying  of  the  saidis  wyld 
£oulle  and  bestial],  quhairby  this  cuntrey — is  becum 
altogidder  scairlk  of  sic  wairis."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 600, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  236.  Skairck,  ibid.  p.  180,  may  have 
originated  from  reading  t  as  c  ;  or  perhaps  the  word 
^as  then  pronounced  as  if  terminated  by  ch  hard. 
Skairthtie,  s.     Scarcity. 

"  Ane  of  the  greitest  occasionis  of  the  skairthtie  of 
the  saidis  partridgis  and  murefoull,  is  be  ressoun  of 
the  greit  slauchttis  of  thair  pouttis  and  young  anis, 
quhen  as  for  youth  nather  ar  thai  abill  to  gif  pastyme, 
and  for  quantitie  can  nawyis  be  ane  greit  refresch- 
nient."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1599,  Ed.  1814,  p.  181.  Scars- 
tie,  in  the  parallel  Ibt,  ibid.  p.  236. 
SKAIR  FURISDAY.  V.  Skirtsfurtsday. 
SKAIRGIFNOCK,  Skeeriegifnot,  Skirgif- 

FiN,  s,     A  girl  just  entering  into  the  state  of 

puberty,  a  half-grown  female;  corresponding 

with  Ilobble-de-hoi/^  as  applied  to  a  male,  Ayrs. 

The  form  of  this  word  indicates  a  Gothic  traduc- 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  resolved  q.  I  si.  skira-gefin, 
p'urgare  donatus,  or  datus,  as  referring  to  the  time 
of  life. 
SKAIR-SKON,  s.     A  kind  of  thin  cake,  made 

*  of  milk,  meal  or  flour,  eggs  beaten  up,  and  su« 
gar,  baked  and  eaten  on  FasierCs-een  or  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  Aberd.,  Mearns.     V.  Sooty-skon. 

SKAITH,  8.     Hurt,  damage,  S.l  Add ; 

It  is  often  conjoined  with  the  word  Scorn  ;  as  de- 
noting blame,  or  reproach,  8. 

**  One  dqes  the  scathe,  and  another  gets  the  scorn  ;^' 

S.  Prov. ;  "  Spoken  when  one  is  blam'd  for  another 

nlan's  mistake."     Kelly,  p.  272. 

There  is  another  Prov.  still  more  emphatical,  used 

when  the  same  person  both  suffers  the  injury  and 

bears  the  blame  of  it;  ^'  I  get  baith  the  skaiih  and 

the  scorn,"  S. 

'*  Foul  fa'  the  randy— to  gie  me  baith  the  skaiih 

and  the  scorn"   Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  65.   V.  Randy, s. 

&KAITHIE,  Skathie,  s.  1.  A  fence  or  shel- 
ter occasionally  made  of  those  stakes  called 
sfuckins  and  ropes ;  also  of  bunches  of  straw 
tied  with  ropes,  set  on  end  and  pinned  to  the 
wall,  placed  before  the  outer  door,  towards  the 
'  quarter  whence  the  wind  comes,  Roxb.,  BanfFs. 

S.  This  name  is  also  given  to  a  wall,  made  of  stone 
and  turf,  and  sometimes  of  boards,  erected  on 
the  outside  of  a  door  to  ward  off  the  wind,  ibid. 
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Su.G.  skydde  protection,  from  skydd^a  tueri.  Teut» 
schaede  and  schaedutve,  umbra,  seem  to  claim  a  com« 
mon  origin  with  skydde. 
SKAITH  LESS,  Scaithless,  o<i/.   1.  Innocent, 

without  culpability,  S. 

"  It  was  a'  true  ye  tell'd  me  about  Westburnflat ; 
but  he's  sent  back  Grace  safe  and  scaithless;  sae 
there's  nae  ill  happened  yet,  but  what  may  be  suf* 
fered  and  sustained."     Black  Dwarf,  p.  207. 
2.  Uninjured,  without  receiving  hurt,  S. 

In  this  sense  Chaucer  u^es  scathehsse. 
Skaithlie,  adj.    Injurious,  hurtful,  Ettr.  For.; 

synon.  with  E.  SccUhefid. 

Yet  wad  she  clasp  thy  towzy  pow : 
Thy  greesome  grips  were  never  skaiihfy. 
Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  184. 

The  term  is  often  used  substantively,  as  a  desig-t 
nation  for  a  young  person  who  is  a  complete  romp. 
It  is  common  to  say  of  such  a  one.  That's  Skaithlie. 

A.S.  scaethig  is  the  correspondent  term.  But  our 
word  is  from  skaiih  and  lie,  q.  stmilis  noxae ;  and  is 
more  immediately  allied  to  Teut.  schaedelick,  dam- 
nosus,  noxias. 

SKAIVIE,  adj.     Harebrained,  &c.]  Add; 

"  He  means  mad/  said  the  party  alluded  to. — '  Ye 
have  it — ye  have  it — that  is,  not  clean  skivie,  but* — ^ 
Here  he  stopped,"  &c.     Redgauntlet,  n.  144. 

SKALD,  8.     A  scold.     V.  Scold,  Scald. 
A  skeg,  a  scornar,  a  skald. 

Colkelhie  Soto,  F.  i.  v.  ^^. 
SKALDOCKS,  8.  pi.  Apparently  the  same  with 
Skellochs,  q.  v. 

"  Rapistrum  arvorum,  skaldocks"  Wedderb.  Vo- 
cab.  p.  IS. 

SKALE,  Skail,  8.  "A  skimming  dish,  or  ves- 
sel of  that  form  and  size,^  Gl.  Sibb.;  generally 
Reaming-skale^  Peebles,  and  Sel  kirks. 

Gael,  scala  is  expl.  "  a  bowl  or  bason ;"  ibid. 

SKAIASy8.pl. 

Among  articles  purchased  for  the  royal  household^ 
A.  1511,  are — "  Item  xij  magni  ciphi  vocat  Skalis 
ad  usum  aule  liberat.  ciphariis  iij  s.  vi  d." 

L.B.  ciphus  denotes  a  cup  or  goblet;  the  same  with 
scyphus,  a  designation  given  to  the  consecrated  vessel 
that  contained  "  the  wine  which  was  offered  in  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass."     Du  Cange. 

This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Isl.  skiola,  vas  quo 
arkla  vel  liquida  metiri  consueverunt.     Verel.  Ind. 

SKALK,  8.    A  bumper  of  whisky  taken  by  the 

Hebridians,  in  the  morning. 

"  They  are  not  a  drunken  race,  at  least  I  never 
was  present  at  much  intemperance ;  but  no  man  is 
so  absteinfous  as  to  refuse  the  morning  dram,  which 
they  call  a  skalk."  Journey  West  Isl.  Johnson's 
Works,  viii.  270,  271. 

Gael,  sgailcy  id.  But  the  term  was  probably  left  by 
the  Norwegians,  as  corr.  from  Dan.  Swv  kalJc,  a  cup. 
V.  Cawker. 

SKALL,  Skell,  •*.     A  term  Used  to  expres* 
tliat  one  has  a  right,  in  grinding,  to  the  next 
turn  of  the  mill,  in  preference  to  another  who 
had  come  to  the  place  after  him,  S.B. 
This  may  be  traced  to  the  old  Isl.  auxiliary  v. 
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skal,  by  Haldoraon  rendered  Debeo.  This  Ihre  views 
M  the  present  indicative  of  Su.G.  skoUa  debere,  ali- 
quid  praestandum  habere.  He  explains  it  as  analo- 
gous to  Or.  fiiXXttK 

SKALRAG,  adf.  Having  a  shabby  appearance; 
given  as  synon.  with  Disjaskit^  Selkirks. 
It  18  most  probably  compounded  of  skail  to  scat- 
ter, and  E.  rag,  as  equivalent  to  tatterdemalion;  q. 
«'  one  who  gives  his  rags  to  the  wind."    I  prefer  this 
to  deriving  the  term  from  Isl.  skell-a,  (pret.  skall) 
quati^  and  rag-r  pavidus,  q.  to  shake  from  fear, 
Skalrag,  s.     a  tatterdemalion,  ibid. 
SKALV,  s.   The  straw  netting  that  contains  fish- 
ing-lines, Shetl. 
SKALVE,  s.     Snow  in  broad  flakes,  Shetl. 

This  seems  perfectly  synon.  with  E.  Jlake.     For 
Serenius  gives  Sw.  skal-a,  whence  skalve,  as-signify- 
ing  to  flake.  It  also  corresponds,  in  the  general  sense, 
with  S.  Skelve,  q.  v. 
9KAMYLL,  s.     1.  A  bench.]  Add; 

It  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  a  plural  form.  "Anc 
tkaymlis  of  tre  at  the  fyache  cors  for  laying  of  the 
fische  thairupoune."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1551,  V.  21. 

SKAMLAR,  SCAMBLER,  s. 

«'  The  les  slauchter  wes  maid,  becaus  the  maist 
parte  of  the  knichtis  and  men  of  armis — war  passand 
like  skanUarU  throw  the  cuntre."  Bellend.  T.  Liv. 
p.  405.    LiJcae,  Lat  scullions,  drudges^ 

Johnson  gives  &cambler  as  "  Scottish,"  signifying 
*^  a  bold  intruder  upon  one's  generosity  at  table." 

'*  It  is  well  ken'd  your  father's  son  was  never  a 
tcamhler"  "  One  that  goes  about  among  his  friends 
for  meat,  by  the  Irish  wiUed  a  Cosherer,"  N.  Kelly, 

p.  274. 

'  Serenius  expl.  Scamhler  by  Sw.  skamhund,  skam^ 
gaest,  parasitus.  Verelius  renders  Isl.  skamhund  im- 
pudens  eanis,  equivalent  to  Sw.  skamloes  hund,  q. 
"  a  shameless  dog.  But  it  is  very  questionable,  if 
our  term  has  any  aflBnity  to  this.  It  may  perhaps 
be  traced  to  AS.  scamol,  a  bench,  a  atall  on  which 
butchers  expose  their  meat;  q,  one  who  ranges  about 
in  quest  of  scraps. 
SKANES,  «.  pi.     Scurf  of  the  head  appearing 

among  the  hair;  or,  the  exfoliation  of  the  cuticle, 

Roxb. 

CB.ysgen,  id.  morphew,  dandriff;  ysgen-u,  to  ge- 
nerate scurf  or  dandriff.  Isl.  skaeni  membrana,  the 
outer  skin  or  cuticle ;  skaening^r,  crustula  membra^ 
nacea,  also  furfures,  Haldorson.  Teut.  skan,  crusta, 
cortex ;  Mod.Sax.  sckin,  furfures  capitis,  furftiraceae 
fquamulae  capitis.  Scheene,  hunina,  lamella,  may  be 
viewed  as  a  cognate  term. 
SKANT,  Skanth,  *.     Scarcity.]  Add; 

Rudd.,  it  has  been  seen,  observes  that  in  S.  they  say 
<•  scanth  and  want.*'  It  is  used  at  least  more  com- 
monly in  a  different  form,  by  the  interposition  of  the 
conjunction  nor. 

**  Monro  having  gotten  this  strong  strength  thus 
beyond  his  expectation,  with  so  little  pains,  whilk 
was  neither  Jfiyr  Si^anl  nor  want  given  over,  he  returns 
back  again  to  Strathboggie  triumphantly,  beginning 
where  he  left,  to  plunder  horse  and  armour,  and  ta 
fine  every  gentleman,  yeoman,  herd  and  herdsman 
that  had  any  money,  without  respect."  Spalding,  L 
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"  The  Laird  in  his  lifetime  maintained  a  rough  and 
free  hospitality;  and,  as  his  kindred  and  acquaintance 
expected,  there  was  neither  scant  nor. want  at  his  bu« 
rial."     The  Entail,  i.  66. 

It  is  obviously  a  pleonasm,  signifying  that  there 
was  abundance. 

The.term  is  still  used  in  another  proverbial  phiaae; 
*'  Skant  o'  cheeks  maks  a  lang  nose,"  S. 
SKANTACK,  s,     A  set  line,  with  a  number  of 

baited  hooks  on  it,  used  for  catching  fish  by 

night,  in  a  river,  lake,  or  pond  ;  Moray. 

The  last  syllable  is  probably  tack,  as  denoting  th« 
act  of  catching  fishes.  Whether  the  first  has  any 
relation  to  E.  skaine,  or  S.  skeenyie,  as  signifying  that 
they  are  catched  by  a  cord  or  line,  I  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine. 
SKAPTYNE,  s.     The  practice  of  extortion. 

"  The  regrating  of  this  burcht,  and  skaptyne  oi 
the  purcommontis  of  the  samyne,  in  selling  of  deir 
mottovne  &  lamis."     Abcrd.  Reg,  Cent.  l6. 

Skapt  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  frequentatlTe 
from  Skaff,  v,,  to  collect  by  dishonourable  means. 
Skar,  Scar,  adj.    1.  Timorous,  easily  aflVighted 

or  startled,  S.]  Add ; 

A.Bor.  "  skare  or  skair,  wild,  timid,  shy  ;**  Grose. 
Add^  as  sense 
S.  Scrupulous  in  religious  matters. 

**  Ye  se  thairfoir  that  ye  ar  mair  skar  nor  vas  S. 
Hierom,  quha  vald  not  separat  him  self  from  com- 
munion vith  the  kirk  of  Rome,  quhatsumeuer  cor- 
ruption of  maneris  he  did  persaue  in  sum  priuatper« 
Bonis."     Nicol  Bume,  F.  132,  a. 
Skar,  Skare,  s.     A  fright]  Add; 
But  O  the  skair  I  got  into  the  pool ! 
I  thought  my  heart  had  couped  frae  its  hooL 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  43, 
Skar-gait,  adj.     Easily  startled ;  applied  to  a 

horse  that  skars  on  the  road  or  gaity  Renfr. 

SKARALE,  8,     Squirrel.     Ital.  sdriuoloy  id. 

*'  For  a  tymmer  of  skarale,  ii.  d. ;  For  ane,  bun- 
dreth  gragries  and  skarale,  dicht  and  lade>  viiL  d. ; 
For  ilk  otter  skin,  ane  halfpeny."     Balfour's  Praet 
p.  86,  Tit  Custumis, 
SKARES,  s.  pi.     Rocks  in  the  sea,  S. 

"  They  are  either  violently  brought  back  into  the 
sea,  by  the  rage  thereof,  broken  upon  rocks,  and 
driven  upon  shares,  or  else  by  the  sworle  of  thft 
seas,  sunke  in  the  waves  thereof."  Descr.  of  the 
Kingdom e  of  Sotlande. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Skairs,  q,  v. 
SKARMUSCHE,  ^.    A  skirmish. 

*'  At  last,  they  met  togidder  at  ane  skarmusche,  in 
quhilk  Remus  alwayis  wes  slane."    Bellend.  T.Liv. 
p.  13.     Fr.  escarmouche.  iii.     V.  Scrym,  v» 
Sl[ARRACH,  ^.  1.  A  flying  shower.]  L.  8,  after 

weather y — Add; — Ang.,  Fife. 
To  SKASHLE,  v.  n.    To  quarrel,  to  squabble, 

to  wrangle,  Aberd.     V.  Scash,  id. 
Skashle,  $.     A  squabble,  a  wrangle,  ibid. 
SKATE,  Skait,  a.    A  paperJtUe,  somedmet 

called  a  Dragon,  Teviotdole. 

Perhaps  soxflething  that  is  darted  or  shot  forth ; 
A.S.  sceal,  jaculatus  est,  «c^/  jactus.. 
SKATE,  a.    A  contemptuous  designation^  S.Bi^ 
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tjfai  I  had  here  the  skjpel  skaU, 
Sae  weel'B  I  shou'd  him  bang  ! 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  125. 
Jog  on  your  gate^  ye  bladder^ita/f. 

Maggy  Lauder,  Herd's  CoU,  ii.  72. 
It  seems  uncertain  whether  this  designation  has 
originated  from  the  name  of  the  iish  thus  denomi« 
nated ;  which^  by  reason  of  its  ungraceful  form,  is 
generally  held  in  little  estimation. 
Skate,  Skaitie-purse,  s.    The  ovarium  of  the 

skate,  M earns.     Crow-purse^  Orkn. 
Skate-rumple,  s.    A  meagre,  aukward-Iooking 
person,  S. ;  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  fish  that  bears  this  name ; 
synon.  Skrae. 
Skate-sheers,  s.  pL  The  name  given  by  fisher- 
men to  a  species  of  excrescences  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  of  the  skaiCy  Frith  of  Forth. 
'*  The  male  has  not  only  his  pectoral  fins  studded 
with  spines,  but  he  possesses  long  sharp-edged  ap- 
pendages on  the  lower  part  of  his  body^  with  which 
he  lays  hold  of  the  female ;  the  fishers  call  these 
appendages  skate-skeers,  from  their  resemblance  to 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissars."  Neill's  List  of  Fishes, 
p.  27. 

SKATHIE,  s.     A  fence.     V.  Skaithik. 
SKATIE-GOO,  s.   The  Skua  Gull,  Larus  Ca- 
taractes,  Linn.,  Mearns. 

I  find  no  reason  for  this  designation,  nor  any  word 
that  has  the  slightest  analogy. 
To  SKATT,  Scatt,  v.  a.  Apparently,  to  tax. 
**  The  tounne  is  hauely  murraowrit  be  the  land- 
•  mien,  that  the  wittall  byaris  of  the  merkatt  scaliis 
thame  grytlie  in  taking  of  sampillis,  scheyt  schak- 
kingis,  &  sic  oder  ewill  vsit  custum,"  &c.  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17.  . 

Isl.  Su.G.  f ^a//-a  tributum  imponere,  vel  exigere. 
SKAU,  Skew,  s.  A  state  of  ruin,  or  destruction, 
Aberd. ;  from  Isl.  skoff-a  deflectere,  or  its  root 
ska^  a  primitive  particle  denoting  disjunction. 
Skae  signifies  noxa,  to  which  we  may  trace  S. 
skaith,  E.  scath. 
l!*o  SKAUM,  ScAME,  V,  a.  To  scorch,  to  singe, 
to  burn  slightly  ;  applied  rather  to  clothes,  &c. 
than  to  persons,  S. 

**  McDonald — wrote  to  the  committee  of  Murray 
then  sitting  in  Auldearn  a  charge,  with  a  fiery  cross 
of  timber,  whereof  every  point  was  seamed  atid  burnt 
with  fire,  commanding  all  manner  of  men  within 
that  country  to  rise  and  follow  the  king's  lieutenant 
the  lord  marquis  of  Nf  ontrose,  under  the  pain  of  fire 
and  sword."     Spalding,  ii.  21 6. 
SKAUR-WRANG,  adj.    Quite  wrong,  totally 
out  of  the  way,  used  in  a  moral  sense.  Loth. 
If  not  from  Sker,  Skar,  laevus ;  perhaps  the  ori* 
ginal  idea  was,  "  wrong  like  a  horse  that  starts  out 
of  the  road ;"  Isl.  skiar  pavidas.     V.  Skar. 
SKAVIE,  s.  ExpL  «  a  laughable  trick,''  Aberd. 

V.  Shavib. 
To  SKAVLE,©.  a.  To  put  out  of  shape,  Shetl ; 
synoD.  with  S.  SheveL 

Immediately  from  Dan.  skiaev,  askew,  or  Isl.  skaa* 
JuU  disconveniens.  The  cognate  terms  in  the  nor- 
them  languages  are  given  under  the  v*  io  Shock. 
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SKAWBERT,  s.    A  scabbtrd. 

"  Ahe  Frence  rapar  [rapier]]  with  ane  Scottis  skAHf* 
bert  thairone,  gardit  witn  blak  hiltis  of  the  rowand 
faissioun,  and  the  neif  wewpit  with  black  virge 
thred."     Aberd.  Reg.  A.  154S,  V.  18. 
SKAWBUllN,  8.     The  same  with  Skawbert. 

"  Item — 6  quarters  of  vellous,  for  covering  of  a 

sword,— Item,  a  pym  of  gold,  for  a  skawhum  to  the 

samyn."    A.  1474.*  Borth wick's  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  1S5. 

Merely  a  corruption.    G.  I>ouglas  writes  scalheri. 

SKE  AN,  Skein,  Skene,  s.   A  dirk,  a  short  dag* 

ger ;  a  knife  which  serves  either  for  stabbing 

or  carving,  S. 

"  Skene  of  that  Ilk  in  Aberdeenshire,  carries  gules, 
three  dirks,  or  skeins,  pale  ways  in  fesse  argent,'^ 
supported  of  as  many  wolves'  heads  of  the  third." 
Nisbet's  Heraldry,  i.  S24. 

The  ancient  family, 'here  refferred  to,  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  circumstance  connected 
with  the  use  of  this  weapon.  *'  The  first  of  this  fa- 
mily is  said  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  Macdonald, 
who  killed,  with  a  skein,  a  wolf  in  presence  of  one  of 
our  kings,  from  whence  he  took  his  surname  Skene, 
and  called  his  lands  in  Aberdeenshire  after  his  name. 
John  le  Skeen  was  one  of  the  aibitrators  at  Berwick, 
between  the  Bruce  and  Baliol,  as  in  Prynne's  His- 
tory."     Nisbet,  ubi  sup. 

Johnson  has  given  this  word,  but  as  Irish  and 
Erse,  that  is,  Gaelic.  In  both  these  languages,  sgian 
signifies  a  knife.  He  also  mentions  A.S.  sagene,  as 
synonymous.  Somner  writes  it  saegene,  which  he 
expl. "  gladius,  ensis ;  a  sword,  or  skeine"  He  seems 
to  have  viewed  these  words  as  originally  the  same. 
C.B.  ysgien,  *'  a  cutter, — ^a  scymeter,  a  large  knife ;" 
ysgi-am,  to  cut  away.  Isl.  skein^a,  to  wound. 
Skene-occle,  s.     a  concealed  dirk,  Highl. 

**  Her  ain  sell,*  said  Galium,  '  could  wait  for  her 
a  wee  bit  frae  the  toun,  and  kittle  his  quarters  wi' 
her  skene-occle.  ^ Skene-'OccM  what's  that?'  Gal- 
ium unbuttoned  his  coat,  raised  his  left  arm,  and 
with  an  emphatic  nod,  pointed  to  the  hilt  of  a  small 
dirk,  snugly  deposited  under  it,  in  the  lining  of  his 
jacket"     Waveriey,  ii.  105,  106. 

OccU  is  perhaps  formed  from  ceH'Om  to  conceal, 
coighil,  coigle,  secret ;  q. ''  a  concealed  dirk." 

I  haveheard  it  derived,  however,  from  asgnil  or ach^ 
laiSfthe  armpit,  because  it  is  concealed  under  the  ana* 
SEEBEL,  s,     A  mean  worthless  fellow,  Roxb. 
"  My  very  bluid  began  to  rise  at  being  chased  by 
twa  skehels"   Brownie  of  Bodsb.  i.  42.   V.  Skybald* 
ToSKECK,r.a.  "To  husband,  to  guide,"  Shetl. 
Dan.  skikt^er  to  rate,  to  order  or  dispose  of  a  thing  i 
Su.G.  Isl.  skick'-a  ordinare,  sese  gerere. 
SKEE,  s.     A  small  house.     V.  Skeo. 
SKEEG,  s.    He  played  skeeg;  a  phrase  used  of 
one  who  suddenly  becomes  bankrupt,  Fife. 
I  know  not  if  allied  to  the  v.  Skeeg,  to  lash,  q.  *'  H^ 
failed  like  the  smack  of  a  whip ;"  or  to  Su.G.  9kygg-4i^ 
subterfugere. 

SKEEG,  s.     The  smallest  portion  of  any  thing. 

No  a  skeeg  to  ihejbrey  not  a  fragment  remain^ 

ing,  Ang.,  Fife, 

Isl.  skicke,  indumentum  partiale ;  skiki,  pars 
quior  lacerae  vestis;  Dan.  skik,  a  shape. 
ToSKEEG,  V.  a.     To  lash,  to  flog.]  Jdd; 
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Skegy  id.,  Aberd.,  Moray.     V.  Skeo. 
Skekg,  8,  A  stroke  on  the  naked  breech,  Mearns 
SKEEL,  s,     A  tub.     V.  Skeil,  Skeill. 
SKEEL,  s.     1.  Acquaintance  with,  knowledge 

of,  S. 

"  That  will  be  what  they  ca'  the  fupie- warrants— 
I  hae  some  skeelin  them."  Antiq.  iii.  213.  V.  Skill. 
2.  Generally  applied  to  the  medical  art.     To  get 

skecly  to  consult  a  medical  gentleman,  Roxb. 
Skeely,  adj.     Intelligent,  S. 

"  This  auld  man,  Ochiltree,  is  very  skeely  and  auld- 
fkrrant  about  mony  things,  as  the  diseases  of  cows 
and  horse,  and  sic  like."     Antiquary,  iii.  272. 

*'  The  Duke  of  Argyle — is — likewise  skeely  enow 
in  bestial,  whereof  he  has  promised  tagie  me  twa  De- 
vonshire kye."    Heart  M.Loth,  iv.  23.    V.  Skilly. 
SKEELIE-PEN,   s.      A  slate   pencil,   Roxb. 

V.  Skaillie. 
SKEENGIE,  Skeenyie,  s.     Packthread. 

This  word  is  more  generally  pronounced  in  either 
of  these  ways,  S.    I  have  formerly  given  it  with  the 
orthography  of  Skiny,  q.  v. 
SKEETACK,  s.     The  cuttlefish,  ShetL 

"  Sepia  Officinalis,  (Lin.  Syst)  Skeetack,  Cuttle- 
fish."    Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  319* 

Perhaps  from  Isl.  skyt-a  jaculare,  because  of  the 
dark  substance  which  it  ejects  from  its  belly  for  ob- 
scuring the  path  of  its  pursuer. 
SKEG,  s, 

— A  skegj  a  scornar,  a  scald, 
A  bald  strod  and  a  bald — 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  99. 

lal.  skaekia,  and  Dan.  skioege,  signify  meretrix;  Isl. 
skack-r,  obliquus,  pravus,  skeckia,  obliquitas,  skeck-ia 
obliquare,  pret.  skegdi ;  A.S  sccac  piger,  sccocca,  sa- 
tanas,  diabolus.  Whether  skeghe  allied  to  any  of  these 
terms,  must  be  left  to  the  learned  reader  to  determine 
for  himself. 
To  SKEG,  V.  a.    To  strike  with  the  open  hand, 

Aberd.,  Moray.     To  Skeg,  "  to  flog  with  the 

palm  of  the  hand;''  Gl.  Surv.  Moray.     In 

Mearns  it  is  understood  aa  referring  to  the 

breech  as  the  recipient. 
Skeg,  s.  a  blow  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  ibid. 

Merely  a  variety  of  Skeeg,  q.  v. 
To  SKEGII,  V.  n.     To  ease  nature,  Lanarks. 

Gael,  scag-aim  signifies  to  cleanse.  But  perhaps  skegh 
is  from  Lat  cacare,  or  C.B.cacA«,id.,  with  *  prefixed^ 
accordinpr  to  the  Gothic  mode. 
To  SKEGH,  V.  a.     To  filch.     V.  Skaigh. 
SKEYB-HORN^  (ev  as  Gr.  •*),  adj.    Having 

the  horns  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 

other,  Clydes. 

Teut.  sckeef  obliquus,   distortus ;  or  rather,  IsL 
skif-a,  Su.G.  skiffv-a,  discindere,  dissecare. 
8KEICH,  Skeigk,  ad;.     1.  Timorous.]  Jdd; 
5.  **  Fierce-looking ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  693. 
Skeiciiness,  s.  The  act,  or  state,  of  being  skeich  ; 

used  in  the  different  senses  of  the  aJ^.,  S. 
SKEYF,  a.     A  shrivelled  dwarf,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Here  we  must  certainly  refer  to  Tcut.  scheef,  tor- 
tus, distortus,  and  to  the  cognate  words  mentioned 
tt^^^er  Skevre^,  v. 

9KEIQH,  ^,   A  round  moveable  piece  of  wood^ 
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perforated  in  the  middle,  put  upon  ttie  spindle 
of  the  mtickle  wheels  used  for  spinning  wool,  to 
prevent  the  worsted  from  coming  off  the  spin- 
dle, Upp.  Clydes. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  C.B.  ysgetk,  tliat  pushes  or  re- 
pels, ysgetk-a,  to  push,  to  repulse.  Ysgau  denotes 
what  is  hollow  ;  and  ysgeu-arv,  to  hollow,  to  scoop. 
But  it  is  more  probably  from  ysgw  guard,  safeguard. 
SKEYLD,  s.     The  surf,  Shed. 

Isl.  skcll-r  ictus  cum  sonitu;  or  Dan.  skyll-e, 
eluere  ? 

SKEILKIN,  s.    Loud,  wanton  laughing,  Sbetl. 
Isl.  skelkinn,  suggests  an  idea  quite  different,  pa- 
vore  percitus,  from  skelk-a  terrere.    It  certainly  re- 
sembles Ir.  Gael,  sgol,  sgolghaire,  loud  laughter. 

To  SKEILL,  V.  a.  To  disperse ;  a  northern  va- 
riety of  .SAfli/.  **  On  force  man  skeill  his  hous  & 
familie,  &  lewe  [leave]  thetoune.*"  Al)erd.  Reg. 
SKEYNDOAGER,  s.  A  small  peal  of  thunder, 
Shetl. ;  perhaps  originally  applied  to  a  flash  of 
lightning,  the  first  syllable  being  apparently  al- 
lied to  Isl.  Su.G.  skin-a  fulgere,  splendere. 
SKEIR,  Skeeb,  adj.  Harebrained,  S.]  Add; 

It  is  rather  against  the  etymon  here  given,  that  in 
Fife,  instead  of  saying  that  one  is  skeir  or  skeer^  the 
phrase  is,  skyre-mad,  i,  e.  quite  insane.  Skar,  how- 
ever, in  other  counties,  does  not  admit  of  so  forcible 
a  meaning.     This  may,  however,  be  q.  sheer-mad, 

SKEIR,  adj.     This  term  had  anciently  signified 

pure,  holy.    It  is  retained,  in  a  corrupted  form, 

in  Scarce-Thvr&dayy  the  name  given  to  the  fair 

held  at  Melrose  on  the  Thursday  before  Easter. 

''  This,  in  the  time  of  popery,  was  their  great  fair, 

called  Skeir  Thursday,  or  schier,  pure,  holy."  Milne's 

Descript.  of  Melrose,  p.  44,  £d.  1782.     V.  ScHias, 

adj.y  also  Skirisfurisday. 

SKELB,Skelb£,  s.  a  splinter  of  wood,  S.]  Add; 
— '*  The  queine  being  in  Dumbar,  thair  came  ant 
post  to  hir,  showing  hir  that  the  king  of  France  was 
evill  hurt  in  the  face  with  the  skelbe  of  an  e  spear,  being 
justing  in  the  tyme  of  his  triumphant  battellis."  Pit- 
scottie's  Cron.  p.  546.     V.  ScoB. 

SKELDOCKS,Skeldicks,*.^Z.  Wild  mustard. 

V.  Skelloch,  and  Scaldbicks. 
SKELDR  YKE,  Ss  A  sort  of  small  passage-boat. 

*'  The  General  Convention  of  Burr  owes,  under- 
standing  that  the  burgh  of  Kinghorne  and  ferrie 
thairof  being  of  gret  antiquity,  the  space  of  tldr  six 
bundreth  yeris  or  thairby,  is  now  laitlie  hellele  tru- 
blit  and  hurt  be  the  skaffis,  skeldryke*  and  yoUes  of 
unfrie  tounis,  of  Leith  upon  the  north  syde  of  the 
brig,  and  of  Newhewin,"  &q.  Act.  Conv.  Royal 
Bor.  Jan.  13,  I6OO. 

This  might  be  viewed  as  allied  to  L.B.  scal-a* 

In  Angliam  adducitur  (classis  navium  Normanni- 
carum),— -submersis  aut  caesis  hominibus  omnibus, 
qui  erant  in  navibus,  solis  illis  exceptis,  qui  in  Sca^ 
Us  vix  salvi  Aierant  fugiendo.  Chron.  Trivet,  ad  an. 
1293. 

But  Du  Cange  views  scala  as  merely  a  blunder 
for  scapha,  a  shallop.  It  is  more  probable  that 
skeldryke  is  a  corr.  of  sculler,  a  cockboat,  (if  we  may 
suppose  the  E.  word  so  old) ;  if  it  was  not  rather 
a  sailor's  cant-word^  used  to  express  coutempt  to 
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to  ffoiall  a  boat,  as  denoting  its  resemblance  of  the 
sea-bird  in  S.  called  a  Skeldrake. 
SKELDROCH  (gutt.),  s.     Hoarfrost,  Linlith- 

gows. ;  synon.  Crandroch. 

From  the  termination,  apparently  of  Celt,  origin  ; 
perhaps  q.  thin  frost,  from  C.B.  t^sgtfl  thin,  and  rhem 
frost,  Gael,  reothadh. 
SKELET,  ScELET,  s.     Form,  appearance. 

"  The  Lords  thought  this  decreet  had  not  so  much 
as  the  visage  and  scekt  of  a  decreet ;  and  that  it  was 
given  without  Sir  John  Shaw's  knowledge^  &c.  There- 
fore they  turned  the  decreet  into  a  libel."  Fount.  Dec. 
Suppl.  iv.  67s.     Fr.  scelele,  a  skeleton. 

SKELF,  8.    1,  A  shelf.]  Add; 

2.  Sometimes  it  denotes  a  wooden  frame  containing 

several  shelves,  S. ;  synon.  Rack, 

*'  Above  it  [ihe  ambrif],  lying  against  the  slaunt 
of  the  roof,  is  the  shelf,  or  frame,  containing  shelves, 
with  cross  bars  in  front,  to  prevent  the  utensils  set 
upon  its  shelves  from  tumbling  off  from  its  overhang- 
ing position."  Notes  to  Pennecuick's  Tweedd.  p.  83. 

SKELLAT,  *.  1.  A  small  bell.]  Add; 

O.Fr.  eschellettCf'petite  sonnette,  crecelle.  We  learn 
from  Roquefort,  that  it  was  used  in  monasteries  for 
awaking  the  religious  ;  and  also  for  making  procla- 
mations. 
SKELLAT,  s.     Expl.— "  an  imaginary  spirit," 

fiuchan.,  Gl.  Tarr. 
8ae  aff  it  fudder't  owre  the  height. 

As  fleet's  a  skellat.     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  9. 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  character  of  this 
goblin.  But  if  he  be  any  thing  like  Skelly-coat  of  the 
South  of  S.,  perhaps  from  Dan.  skiaeUet,  crustatus. 

SKELLET,  adf.     1.  Used  as  synon.  with  YeU 
tiin,  i.  e.  as  denoting  cast  metal,  Dumfr. 

2.  Elsewhere  it  signifies  what  is  made  of  white  or 
tinned  iron,  S. ;  as  "  a  skellet-pan.'^ 
This  must  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with 

£•  skillet,  "  a  smaU  kettle  or  boiler."   Fr.  escuelleie, 

SKELL  Y,  s.     The  chub,  a  fish,]  Insert  in  ety- 
mon, 1,  S.  after — p.  77 ; 

Lye  renders  scealga,  rubellio,  rocea  piscis. 
To  Skellie,  Scalie,  v.  n.     To  have  a  squint 
look,  to  squint,  S.I  Add; 
**  John  Balfour ;  called  Burley,  aquiline  nose,  red- 
haired,  five  feet  eight  inches  in  height.' — '  It  is  he 
—it  is  the  very  man,'  said  Bothwell,  '  skellies  fear- 
fully with  one  eye."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  87* 
Sae  proud  was  he  o'  his  Maggie, 

Though  she  did  baith  scalie  and  squint 

HenTs  Coll  ii.  17L 
This  language  is  evidently  tautological. 
2.  To  perform  any  piece  of  work  not  in  a  straight 
line,  but  obliquely.    One  who  does  not  write  in 
a  straight  line,  is  said  to  skellie^  or  to  be  ^*  a 
sheUying  blcickhead.'"     The  same  language  is 
used  of  a  ploughman  who  draws  irregular  or 
unequal  furrows,  Dumfr. 
d.  To  throw,  or  shoot,  aside  from  the  mark,  ibid. 
This  is  synon.  with  the  phrase  ^^  a  gle}fd  gun- 
irer,"  S. 
SksllieD)  adj.     Squintings 
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There's  gentle  Johnj  and  Jock  the  slorp, 
And  skellied  Jock,  and  bellied  Jock,  Sec. 

Jacobite  Relics,  ii.  40. 
Skellie. KE*D,   adj.     Having  the  eyes  placed  a 

little  obliquely,  Clydes. 

This  claims  tlie  same  origin  with  Skellied ;  A.S. 
sceoUegedi  scyle-eged,  "  strabo ;  squint-eyed,  goggle- 
eyed  ;"  Somner.  Dan.  skieUoeyed  ;  Sw.  skeloegd,  id. 
Skellied  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  compound  ab- 
breviated in  the  pronunciation ;  whereas,  strictly 
qperhaps,  skellie-e'ed  is  tautological ;  skellie  itself  bet- 
ing apparently  from  the  A.S.  adj.  sceol-eag,  used  in 
the  same  sense  with  sceol-eaged. 
SKELLIE,  s.     The  hand-bell  used  by  public 

criers,  Lanarks.     Hence, 
Skellte-man,  s.  a  bellman  or  public  crier,  ibid. 

IsLskellaySn.G.  skaellaiinUnnahu\iim.  V. Skellat. 
SKELLOCH,  Skeldock,  Skellie,  s.     Wild 

Mustard.]  Add; 

"  There  are  two  sorts  of  wild  mustard>  the  one 
commonly  called  Skeldock,  the  other  Ranches.  Some 
fields  will  have  plenty  of  the  one,  and  none  of  the 
other,  &  vice  versa.  Skeldocks  yield  yellow,  Runches 
very  white  honey ;  meadows  make  white  honey, 
heath  reddish. — If  there  is  a  mixture  of  either  the 
heath  or  the  skeldocks,  the  honey  will  be  yellowish^ 
but  not  so  yellow  as  if  there  were  no  Runches" 
Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  71*  72. 

To  SKELP,  V.  a.   1.  To  strike,  &c.]  Insert^  as 

sense 
3.  Applied  to  the  strokes  of  misfortune,  S. 
— Mony  a  ane  afttimes  he  helpit. 
Whan  like  to  be  wi*  fortune  skelpit. 

A.  Scott's  Poans  1811,  p.  18. 
5.  Denoting  quick  motion  on  horseback,  S. 

'*  Aweel,  to  mak  a  lang  tale  short,  up  cam  my 
young  Lord  £  vandal e,  skelping  as  fast  as  his  horse 
could  trot,  and  twenty  red-coats  at  his  back."   Talei 
of  my  Landlord,  iii.  10. 
Skelp,  5.  2.  Metaph.  for  a  misfortune,  &c.]  Add; 

3.  A  severe  blast,  a  squall ;   applied  also  to  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  S. 

4.  A  large  portion,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  We  had  an  unco  skelp  o'  wind  an'  sleet  yester- 
night, wi'  a  nasty  plash  o'  a  sea  alang  wi't ;  bit  it 
looks  like  to  clear  up  now."     St.  Kathleen,  iii.  QS, 
Skelper,  s.     1.  One  who  strikes  with  the  open 

hand,  S. 
2.  A  quick  walker;  as,  **  He's  a  skclper  at  gang- 
in'  ;"  Clydes. 
Skelpin',  s.     a  beating  with  the  open  hand,  S. 
Skelping,  adj,  L  Making  a  noise ;  as,  ^'  a  skelp^ 

in*  kiss  ;*"  Burns ;  a  smack,  S.O. 
2^  Clever,  agile,  active,  S. 

*'  In  comes  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  half  a  dozen 
of  skelping  long  lads  from  some  foolery  or  another, 
misca'  me  for  barring  my  ain  door  against  them,  and 
eat  up  half  of  what  my  sister's  providence — and  she 
is  not  over  bountiful--has  provided  for  my  dinner.'* 
The  Pirate,  iiL  53. 
Skelp-the-dub,  fldjf.     A  term  applied  in  con^ 

tempt  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to  do  low  work  ; 

as,  to  act  like  a  foot-boy,  Ayrs. 
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**  A  sltdp-the-duh  creature  to  upbraid  me  '^V  his 

justly  dues !"     The  Entail,  iii.  202, 

As  denoting  that  a  person  throws  up  the  mire  in  run- 
ning from  one  place  to  another.  In  the  same  sense 
IS  the  cant  term  Dub-skelper  applied  in  Edinburgh 
to  the  youngest  clerk  in  a  bank,  who  runs  about 
giving  intii^ation  when  bills  are  due,  &c. 
SEELP,  *.     A  splinter  of  wood;  as,  **  He's 

run  a  skelp  into  his  finger,"  Loth. 

Obviously  the  same  with  Skelb  and  Skblve,  q.  v. 
To  SKELP,  %>.  a.    To  apply  splints  to  a  broken 

limb,  Ettr.  For. 

Isl.  skalp-az,  superimponi;  Gael,  fgealp,  a  splinter. 

SKELPIE,  s.    Expl.  **  a  little  worth  person ;" 

Gl.  Picken. 

This  may  be  from  the  v.  Skelp,  as  signifying  to 
move  olF  quickly,  q.  one  who  flies  from  his  creditors ; 
or  Gael,  sgealp-am,  to  pluck,  to  snatch. 
To  SKEMMEL,  Skemble,  SKAMMEL,t7.  n.  To 

throw  the  limbs  out  in  a  loose  and  awkward 
*  manner  in  walking ;  to  walk  as  one  that  has  not 

the  proper  command  of  his  legs,  Ettr.  For., 

Loth. 
J8.  To  climb  or  walk  over  slight  or  loose  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  tables  or  wooden  benches,  Roxb. 
8.  To  climb  over  rocks  or  walls,  ibid. 
To  Skemmel,  Skammel,  v.  a.  To  throw  things 

hither  and  thither  in  a  slovenly  and  careless 

way,  ibid. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  scamhle, 
which  is  defined  by  Phillips,  to  rove  or  wander  up 
and  down.  A  scambling  town,  a  town  wherein  the 
houses  stand  at  a  great  distance  from  one  another. 
Johns,  explains  it  "  to  shift  aukwardly."  Serenius  * 
gives  as  a  synonyme  the  vulgar  Sw.  v.  skaem-a,  Isl. 
skym-a,  otiose  vagari. 
Skemmil,  adj.  Having  the  feet  thrown  outwards, 

Loth. 

It  is  the  reverse  of  E.  splayfoot,  as  expl.  by  Johns.^ 
but  exactly  agrees  with  it,  according  to  the  defini« 
tion  of  Bailey,  which  seems  to  be  the  true  one. 

Skemmlikg,  8.  **  A  foolish  way  of  throwing  the 
legs;^  Gall.  Enc. ;  merely  a  variety  in  form  of 
E.  scambling. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Todd  in  preferring  Isl. 
skytn-a,  otiose  vagari,  as  the  origin.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Isl.  primitive  skaa,  denoting  disjunc- 
tion or  separation,  is  the  root,  whatever  intermediate 
change  it  may  have  undergone. 

SKEMMIL,  s.  A  tall  thin  person,  Upp.  Clydes. 
SKEMP,  Skempy,  s.  A  worthless  fellow,  Roxb.; 

the  same  with  Scamp. 

**  Ye're  surely  some  silly  skemp  of  a  fallow,  to 
draw  out  your  sword  on  a  puir  auld  woman.'^  Brow* 
nie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  110. 

'*  Out  o'  her  bed,  quotha ! — Na — therell  nae  young 
skempy  amang  them  wile  her  out  o'  her  bed  i'  the 
night-time."     Ibid.  i.  7* 

SKEO,  Skee,  s.    a  hut  for  drying  fish,  Orkn.^ 

Shetl.]  Jdd; 

^'  I  haye  observed  that  in  some  houses  there  is 
Uttle  lime,  day^  or  any  such  thing  for  cementing  of 
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the  bailding,  whidi  renders  their  dwdlitig  Mo  naeh 
the  colder,  the  piercing  air  passing  through  between 
the  chinks  of  tne  stones.-— But  some  oC  these  houses 
they  may  designedly  so  build,  that  the  wind  may 
have  free  pass  through  them,  for  drying  of  their 
fishes,  which  houses  some  call  Skeos."  Brand's  Zet« 
land,  p.  80,  81. 

'*  He  would  substitute  better  houses  for  the  skeoet^ 
or  sheds  built  of  dry  stones,  in  which  the  inhabitants 
cured  or  manufactured  their  fish."  The  Pirate,  L 
S6l. 

I  find  this  word  written  Skee,  and  thus  defined : 

"  Skees :  These  are  little  houses,  built  of  dry  stone> 
without  any  mortar,  that  the  wind  may  have  free 
passage  through  them.  In  them  they  dry  their 
fishes  and  fleshes ;  and  what  is  so  dried  is  called 
Blorven  Meate."    MS.  Explic.  of  Norish  Words. 

This  word  is  probably  corr.  from  Su.G.  sko,  also 
skqfwe,  tegmen,  a  covering  of  whatever  kind ;  whence 
portskofwe,  a  covered  place  at  the  entrance  of  an  area 
or  yard,  where  carts  and  cattle  are  placed.  Su.G. 
and  Dan.  skiul  denotes  a  shed,  a  shelter  ;  whence 
Su.G.  portskiul,  used  in  the  very  same  sense  with 
porlsk^we. 

SKEP,  &c.  s.     1.  A  bee-hive,  S.l  Jdd; 

"  Seep  cumera,  a  great  vessel  of  wickers  or  of  earth 
to  keepe  come  in ;"  Cooperi  Thesaur. 

Ray,  among  South  and  East  country  words,  men* 
tions  "  bee-skip,  a  bee  hive;"  Coll.  p.  114.  Su.G. 
biogskepp  signifies  a  bushel  of  barley,  q.  a  skep  of 
big  ;  hordei  modius,  LL.  Loccen.  Lex.  Jur.  SueoG. 
p.  26k     Hence/ 

To  Ske^,  v.  a.     To  inclose  in  a  bee-hive,  S. 
To  Skep  a  hikej  to  carry  oiT  wild  bees  with  theif 
combs  from  their  natural  nest,  and  put  them 
into  a  hive  ;  a  practice  common  among  boys, 
Aberd. 
To  Skep  in,  v.  n.     <*  To  get  into  acquaintance 
with  ;^  a  metapb.  borrowed  from  the  oonjunc. 
tion  of  bees  of  different  swarms  in  one  hive,  S.Or 
Jo'  wad  fain  skep  in  wi'  me. 

Gin  the  carlin  could  but  mak  it ; 
But  can  I,  sae  stout  an'  young. 
Wed  an  auld  wife  broken-backet  ? 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  156. 
Seepping,  s.     **  The  act  of  putting  bees  into 

their  houses  when  they  hive^    S. ;  Gall.  £dc« 
SKEPLET,  adj.    Skemkt  hoi. 

Ill  leave  some  heirships  to  my  kin  ;-^ 
A  skepkt  hat^  and  plaiden  hose. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  118« 
This  term  is  expl.  as  denoting  **  a  hat  out  of  shaptf,^ 
Aberd.   But  perhaps  rather  from  Fr.  ckappU,  chip- 
ped, slashed;  if  not  some  designation  formerly  ufed, 
from  ckapelety  a  hat     V.  Scoopie. 
SE£R,  Skab,  ad^,     LefV.     It  occurs  in 
Sker-handit,  aaj.    Left-handed,  Roxb.,  Loth< 
As  far  as  I  can  coniecture,  this  Is  merely.  Gaei^ 
caerr,  id. ;  which,  having  been  adopted  by  those  of 
Gothic  origin,  had  s  prefixed  to  it.    V.  Ker,  Kar* 

SKEIlIE,a4/.  "Somewhat restive;'' Gall. Enc.; 
merely  a  variety  of  Skar,  (S.B.  skair^)  easilj 
affrighted  or  startled. 
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SKERR,^.  A  ridge  of  rock,  Roxb.  V.  Skebrt 

aod  Skaibs. 
SEERR,  *.    A  bare  precipice,  ibid.   Here  used 

in  the  same  sense  with  Scar, 
SKERRY,  8.     1.  An  insulated  rock.J  Add; 

"  Our  souerane  Lord — hes  contractit  with— Schir 
Johne  Amot  of  Berswick  knight,  &c.  for  all  ry cht, 
title  and  emtres  that  they  or  ony  of  thame  hes  or 
may  pretend. to  ony  landis,  annuelrentis,  iles,  sker^ 
reit,  holmes,  mylnis,  multuris,  iiscliingis,  and  vtheris 
quhatsumeuir  lyand  within  the  erldome  of  Orknay 
and  lordschip  of  Zetland,"  &c.    Acts,  IV.  p.  481. 

*'  Skerries,  ragged  rocks,"  MS.  Explication  of 
Norisk  Worda  used  in  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

To  SKETCH,  V.  n.     To  ska^e,  S. 

SxETCHEits,  8.  pi.  The  vulgar  name  for  skates, 
used  on  ice,  S. ;  Belg.  scfiaai^'en. 

SKETCHERS,  s.  pi.  Two  wooden  legs  with 
a  crosa-bar,  used  tor  supporting  a  tree  during 
the  operation  of  sawing  withm  doors,   Ber^ 

wicks. 

Flandr.  schaetse  grallae ;  Teut.  id.  cantherii  ful- 
cruin,  the  prop  of  a  joist 
To  SKEUCH  (gutt.),  V. a.  To  distort ;  SkeucfCd, 

twisted  to  a  side,  Aberd.,  Meams^ 
Skeuoh,  s.     a  twist,  a  distortion,  ibid. 

This  differs  merely  in  the  guttural  sound  from 
Skew,  inserted  in  E.  Diet  by  Mr.  Todd.  V.  Sh  ach,  v. 
To  SKEVREL,  v.  n.     To  move  unsteadily  in 

a  circular  way,  Renfr. 

This  V,  obviously  claims  affinity  to  Su.G.  skef,  Isl. 
skaef-r,  skeif-r,  Dan.  skiaev,  Teut  scheef,  whence  E. 
ekew,  askew,  obliquus.   From  seheef  is  formed  Germ. 
schielhen,  obliquare^  to  depart  from  the  right  line. 
SKEW,  Skku,  s.     That  part  of  a  gable  which 

18  oblique.]  Add; 
High  on  the  sklentin  skew,  or  thatched  eave. 
The  sparrow,  nibbling  ravager  of  garden  pride, 
Seeks  out  a  dwelling-place. — 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  43. 
<*  Spere  or  skue.     Ventifuga.**     Prompt.  Parv. 
To  Skew,  v.  n.   To  twist  one^s  self  in  an  affected 

manner,  Aberd^ 

Contemplating  ilk  foppish  brat. 
That's  got  a  sword  and  cocket  hat» 
To  see  them  skew  and  skip  about^ 
Is  jeerin'  fun. 
D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  112.    V.  Sreuoh. 
To  SKEW,  V.  a.  To  shun,  to  secfk  shelter  from ; 
as,  to  skew  a  showery  to  seek  shelter  from  rain, 
Roxb.  Synon.  with  Skug^  q.  v.  and  E.  Eschew^ 
SKEW,  s.   A  wdbden  machine  put  on  the  chim- 
ney-tops of  country  houses  for   preventing 
smoke,  Meams. 
SKY,  s.     A  small  board — in  the  construction  of 
the  Shetland  plough,  &c.]  Add; 
It  also  forms  part  of  the  Orcadian  plough ;  jut- 
Img  out  obliquely  backwards  on  the  right  side  im« 
mediately  behind  the  atisae.    Hence, 
Ear-bky,  s.     a  part  of  the  plough  jutting  out 
obliquely  backwards,  on  the  right  side,  a  littl© 
sboye  the  *Ary,  Orkn. 

There  are  two  ear^skies,  which>  with  the  «fy,  sup^ 
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ply  the  place  of  the  mould-hoard  in  ploughs  of  a  bet* 
ter  constKuction. 

Norw.  ski  is  expl.  a  piece  of  wood ;  Hallager. 
SKY,*.     Shadow.]  Add; 

I  am  indebted  to  my  worthy  friend  William  Ham* 
per^  Esq.  <^  Birmingham ^  for  an  additional  proof  of 
the  use  of  this  word  in  O.E.  It  occurs  ia  an  ancient 
MS.  Poem  in  his  possession. 

And  thus  good  fayth  is  turned  upsyde  doun. 
And  true  meaning  derked  with  a  skye 
That  we  in  englysche  callen  flatterye. 

It  may  he  questioned,  however,  whether  both  in 
this  passage,  and  in  that  quoted  from  Gower,  tlie 
term  does  not  properly  denote  a  cloud.  That  it  was 
used  in  this  sense  in  O.E.  is  unquestionable.  '*  Skife* 
Nubes.    Nubila."     Prompt  Parv. 

I  can  have  no  doubt  tlxat  skt^is  denotes  clouds  in 
the  following  passage: 

Thik  drumly  skuggis  dirkinnit  so  the  heuin^ 

Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leuin, 

Flaggis  of  fyre^  and-  mony  felloun  flaw,  &c* 

Doug.  Firg.  Prol.  200,  53. 

This  is  the  primary  aiid  strict  signification  of  Isl« 
and  Su.G.  ski^.  But  the  transition  from  the  one  sense 
to  the  other  is  very  natural ;  a  cloud  throwing  a  sha^ 
dow  on  ^hat  portion  of  the  earth  pver  which  it  passes. 
SKY,  s.    The  sky  of  a  hiU,  the  ridge  or  summit, 

whence  water  falls  equally  to  one  side  or  other, 

Aberd. 

It  has  been  also  defined,  the  highest  part  of  a  hill 
that  is  seen  by  a  person  standing  at  its  base,  Aberd. 
All  below  this  is  viewed  as  individual  property ;  all 
above  it  as  common.     V.  Case,  Hill  of  Fair. 

This  phrase  may  signify  that  notliing  but  skif  la 
seen  beyond  the  point  referred  to.   According  to  the 
first  definilRon,  however,  it  might  seem  allied  to  Isl. 
skf/f-a  scindere,  to  divide. 
SKY,  4.     The  red  light  on  the  clouds  at  the 

eastern  horizon  before  sunrise,  or  at  the  westerh 

after  sunset.   Thus,  "  Was  ye  up  afore  the  sin 

the  day  ?'  "  Aye,  afore  the  %,'*  S.   "  The  sky 

winna  set  this  hour  yet,''  S.B. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Su.G.  sky, 
as  signifying  aether,  which  Ihre  derives  with  con-« 
siderable  plausibility  from  sky-a,  to  cover. 
1.  Bktweek  the  sun  and  the  skv,  a  phrase 

used  to  denote  the  interval  between  day-break 

and  sunrise,  Ang. 

This  portion  of  time,  in  the  calendar  of  supersti- 
tion, has  some  special  connexion  (though  of  what 
kind  I  cannot  pretend  to  say)  with  the  efficacy  of 
incantation.  Accordingly,  we  have  the  following 
account  from  Angus,  of  the  means  used,  only  six 
years  9go,  ^'  for  delivering  a  boat  from  the  necro* 
mantic  power  of  Janet  Kindy,  who  was  supposed  to 
render  it  unfortunate. 

"  It  was  agreed  that  the  boat  should  be  exorcised^ 
and  that  Janet  was  the  spirit  which  tormented  it. 
>  The  ceremony  of  exorcism  was  performed  as  foU 
lows : — In  each  boat  there  is  a  cavity  called  {he  tap* 
hole ;  on  this  occasion  the  hollow  was  filled  with  a 
particular  kind  of  water  furnished  by  the  mistresa 
of  the  boat ;  a  straw  effigy  of  poor  Janet  was  placed 
over  it.-~-The  boat  was  then  rowed  out  to  sea  before 
Bttn-rise^  axid^  to  use  the  tedmical  expression,  tb# 
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figure  was  burnt  between  the  sun  and  ike  sktf,  i.  e. 
after  day-light  appeared,  but  before  the  sun  rose 
above  the  horison,  while  the  master  called  aloud^ 
'  Avoid  ye,  Satan  !*  The  boat  was  then  brought 
liome,  and  since  that  time  has  been  as  fortunate  as 
any  belonging  to  the  village."  £din.  Mag.  Feb. 
1.818,  p.  11(>. 
S.   To  LOOK,  or  To  see  an  object,  between  the 

8UN  AND  THE  SKY,  to  bow  dowD  the  body, 

bringing  the  eye  as  much  as  possible  along  the 

horizon,  S.B. 

When  there  is  a  dark  ground  behind,  an  object 
is  in  this  way  seen  far  more  distinctly,  than  when 
viewed  by  one  standing  upright.  The  idea  seems 
borrowed  from  the  circumstance  of  any  thing  being 
thus  seen,  after  sun-set,  by  the  light  that  is  re- 
flected from  the  sun  on  the  lower  part  of  the  sky. 
To  SKY,  V.  n. 

"  The  ships  come  tilting  over  the  w*aves, — while 
the  maws  fly  s/:ying  by  the  sounding  shore,  and  the 
raven  seems  to  rejoice  in  the  coming  storm."  Gall. 
Encycl.  p.  431. 

Su.G.  sky  vitare,  subterfugere.  Or  perhaps  synon. 
with  ScovE,  q.  v. 
To  SKY  ifpy  V.  n.     To  clear  up ;  a  phrase  used 

concerning  the  atmosphere,  when  the  rain  seems 

to  go  off.    Ifs  like  to  shy  np^  Ettr.  For.    It  is 

used  impersonally,  S.B.    Ifs  sJcyiri*,  the  sky  is 

appearing. 
.  This  may  be  merely  from  E.  skt/,  as  denoting  the 
atmosphere ;  and  so  signifying  that  it  is  clearing  up, 
or  that  the  azure  is  becoming  visible.  But  as  Isl.  sky 
is  a  cloud,  and  ski/-a  means  to  cover  with  clouds  ; 
to  sky  up  may  be  from  the  same  origin,  as  intimat- 
ing the  disappearance  of  the  clouds. 

SKI  ACH  (gutt.^,  s.  The  berry  of  the  hawthorn, 
Moray.  Ir.  and  Gael,  sciog"  a  hawthorn ;  sffeach, 
Sffcachogy  a  haw. 
SKIB,  s.     A  stroke,  Aberd. 

But,  waes  my  heart  for  Petrie  Gib, 

The  carlie's  head  'twas  scaw't ; 
Upo'  the  crown  he  got  a  skib. 
That  gart  him.yowll  and  claw't. 
Christmas  Ba*ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet  p.  128. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Germ,  schieb-en  to  shove,  to 
push,  to  thrust. 

SK YBALD,  s.     A  tatterdemalion.]  Add ; 

Skybald  is  still  used  in  Roxb.  in  the  sense  given 
by  Sibb.,  and  in  some  other  counties,  particularly  in 
Perths.  if  I  mistake  not,  as  in  the  following  words : 
The  skybald,  by  his  ain  ill  conscience  chas't. 
Did  flee  the  kintra,  and  ne'er  kent  the  gude  o't. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  6. 

2.  Applied  to  a  worn  out  horse,  or  to  one  that  is 
lazy,  Ayrs.,  where  it  is  sounded  skybih 

3.  Used  to  denote  a  gelded  goat,  Renfr. 
Skybald,  ad).     1.  Mean,  low.]  Addi 
2.  Tattered,  ragged,  Clvdes. 
SKIBE,  ^.     A  niggardly  fellow.]  Add; 

"  Skyb,  a  worthless  fellow,  Skyball,  the  samC;^' 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Skibe  is  often  used.  Border,  in  a  general  sense,  as 
denoting  contempt     The  particular  application  it 
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determined  by  the  epithet  conjoined.  Thus,  a  mnt^ 
skibe  denotes  a  braggart,  a  neeiie  skibe,  a  mean  par*' 
simonious  fellow. 
SKYBRIE,  8.     Thin  light  soU,  Aberd.;   the 

same  with  Skeebrie,  Ang. 
Skybrik,  adj,     Skybrie  stuff,  bad  grain,  Aberd. 
SKICHEN  (gutt.),  s:     A  disgust  at  food  from 

one''s  being  too  nice  in  the  taste,  Meams. 

Gael,  sciothaigh-am,  to  tire ;  or  sceath  vomiting. 
Su.G.  sky,  however,  signifies  aversion,  horror.  We 
may  perhaps  view  Skichen  as  having  a  common  ori<« 
gin  with  Skeich. 

To  SKID,  r.  n.    To  slide,  Dumfr.  V.  Skytk,  v. 
To  SKID,  V.  n.     To  look  obliquely  at  any  ob-> 

ject,  to  look  asquint,  Ang. 

Su.G.  skod-a,  signifies  to  see.  But  our  term  seem* 
rather  allied  to  sked-a  to  divide,  partiri ;  as  when 
one  squints,  the  eyes  look  diiferent  ways.  Hence 
qfskedes,  in  the  phrase,  qjskedcs  ganga,  a  via  aber- 
rare;  to  wander  from  the  proper  direction.  V.Skede, 
interval! um  ;  Ihre.  The  radical  term  is  Isl.  skaa, 
a  primitive  particle  denoting  disjunction ;  whence 
askavid,  disjunctim,  separatim ;  G.  Andr.  This  is 
the  root  of  a  number  of  S.  words  bearing  this  sense ; 
as  Skach,  Skaik,  Skaivie,  Skellie,  q.  v. 
Skiddie,  adj.  Squint,  oblique,  Ang. ;  askiddic- 

looky  a  squint  look.     Synon.  Skellie. 
To  SKIFF,  Skift,'i;.  7t.  To  move  lightly,  &c.] 

Add; 
High  owre  my  head  the  sheep  in  patks, 
I  see  them  mice-like  skifl. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  215. 
The  dew  stood  skinklan  on  her  feet. 
As  she  gaed  skiffan  owre  the  green. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  €9. 
SKIFT,  s.  A  broad  ridge  of  land,  as  distinguish-^- 

ed  from  Laing,  a  narrow  ridge,  Orkn. ;  from 

Su.G.  skifi  intervallum,  a  division,  sklfi-a  to 

divide.     Shed  is  nearly  synon. 
To  SKIG,  V.  a.     To  flog,  the  same  with  Skeeg^ 

and  Skeg,  Aberd. 
Skig,  s.     a  stroke  on  the  breech,  ibid. 
SKIGGA,  s.     The  sail  of  a  ves.sel,  Shetl. 
To  SKIGGLE,  v.  a.     To  spill.     V.  Skinkl^. 
SKY-GOAT,  s.     A  name  given  in  the  High- 

lands  of  S.  to  the  bittern. 

"  The  Highlanders  call  the  bittern  the  sky-goai 
from  some  fancied  resemblance  in  the  scream  of  both 
animals.'.'     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  1  GQ. 

This  bird  has  received  many  metaphorical  desig- 
nations.    V.  Mire-Bumper.     In*  Gael,  the  snipe  is 
gohhar  oidhche,  "  the  goat  of  the^ight." 
SKYLD,  s.  A  species  of  tax,  or  land  rent,  Orkn. 

'*  The  small  part  held  upon  feudal  terms  was  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  a  sky  Id  or  land  r«it  in  ad- 
dition to  the  scat  and  tithe."  Agr.  Surv.  Orkn.  p.  30* 

Dan.  sky  Id,  landskyld,  merces  praediorum,  synon. 
with  landgilde,  Baden ;  "  quit-rent,  rent-service, 
farm-rent,  the  lord  of  the  manor's  fees;"  Wolff. 
Su.G.  skuld,  also  skyld,  1.  a  debt,  2.  rent,  cess,  tan« 
quam  debitum  alteri  solvendum ;  Ihre.  Belala,  ot_ 
Goera,  skatt  och  skuld,  vectigal  pendere ;  Leg.  Suec. 
Skyld  qf  the  jordy  reditus  agri;  skyld-a,  oensum  sol-* 
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▼ere*    The  phrase  i«  also  used  in  Lowet  Saxony : 
Frey  van  schaU  und  sckulden,  immunis  a  censu.  Skuld 
also  occurs  in  the  laws  of  the  Ostrogoths*     For 
Paskaskuld  signifies,  tributum  Paschale. 
SKYLE,  s.     Dispersion,  Renfr. 

I'll  near  forget  yon  dreadfu*  mom^ 

That  maist  had  prov'd  our  ruin  ;^- 
Waves  dashing  down  wi'  blatt'rin  ski^U, 
Win's  roarin' — sailors  flytin'. 

A.  fViUon's  PoetM,  p.  87.    V.  Skail. 
SKILL,  Skyl,  Skyll,  s.  1.  Cause,  reason.]  Add^ 
Skyl  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in  True  Thomas. 
Fiov  here  no  longer  may  thu  dwell, 

I  shal  tel  the  skyl  wherfore. 
To  morow  on  of  Hel,  a  fowle  fende. 

Among  these  folke  shal  chese  his  fee : 
Thou  art  a  fayre  man  and  a  hende, 
Fful  wele  I  wot  he  wil  chese  th6. 

MS.  Cambr.  Jamieson's  Pop.  BalL  ii.  2^ 
It  is  written  skele,  in  MS.  Cotton. 

And  I  sal  tele  ye  a  skele,  &c 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iL  280. 
Add  to  etymon,  under  sense  2 ; 
It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  O.E. 
If.  skill,  to  know,  has  the  -same  radicals  with  Heb. 
bD\t},  sacal,  intellexit;  in  Hiphil,  with  the  prefix  k, 
h'Dtfn,  hiskil. 
8.  Approbation,  or  regard,  S.]  Add; 

"  1  have  little  skill  of  any  of  her  kind,'  said  Adam, 
^  md  I  am  sure  you  cannot  help  blessing  the  mer« 
ciful  Providence  which  hath  kept  them  asunder.^- 
My  noble  master  marry  a  Papist !"  St.  Johnst.  ii.224« 

Skilly,  Skeely,  flii/*     I-  Intelligent.]  Add; 
ft.  Often  used  to  denote  real  or  supposed  skill  in 

curing  diseases  in  man  or  beast ;  as,  ^^  He''s  an 

unco  skeely  body,''  S. 
8.  Signifying  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was 

supposed  to  counteract  the  power  of  magic. 

South  of  S. 

''  Certain  rules  and  remedies,  no  less  strange  than 
ridiculous,  were  prescribed  by  skiUy  auld  wives, 
whereby  the  charms  of  the  fairies  might  be  averted." 
Edin.  Mag.  April  1820,  p.  344. 
SKILLOCKS,  s.  pi     Wild  mustard,  Renfrew* 

shire;  the  same  with  Skellochy  q.  v. 

"  The  weeds  which  abound  in  com  fields  are,— 
wild  mustard,  or  skillocks,   sinapis  arvensis,''  &c. 
Wilson's  Renfrewshire,  p.  137. 
To  SKILT,  77.  n.  To  move  quickly,  &c.]  Add  i 

This  is  used  in  Ettr.  For.  as  signifying,  to  skip. 

"  What  gars  ye  luck  sae  blae,  bairn  ? — Ye're  juste 
like  the  lave :  ye  gang  aw  skiltin  about  the  streets 
half  naked,  an'  than  ye  maun  sit  an'  birsle  yoursels 
afore  the  fire  at  hame."     Marriage,  ii.  131. 

As  the  V.  tSbu/^  signifies  to  beat,  and  is  synon.  with 
Skelp;  the  latter  being  transferred  to  quick  motion, 
or  striking  the  ground  with  rapidity ;  periiaps  SkiU 
is  merely  a  variety  of  ScuH,  used  in  the  same  se* 
oondary  sense. 
To  SKILT,  V.  ih,     To  drink  copiously,  to  swill, 

with  the  prep,  ud;  GalL 

*'  Wine  was  dealt  roun' ;  I  sMtted  at  it;  but  had 
I  drunk  at  it  till  yet,  it  wad  na  hae  doitered  me." 
Gall.  Encycl.  p.  419i 
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Sktlt,  3.    A  draught.  ^  SkXUa^  drinks  of  Any 

thing;'*  ibid. 
Skilting,  s.      The  act  of  drinking  deeply,  ibid. 

This  seems  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  S.B. 
SkoU,  expl.  by  the  learned  Ruddiman,  pocula  exina* 
nire,  and  obviously  formed  irom  skol,  skul,  a  drink- 
ing vessel.  V.  Skul,  s.,  and  Skole,  Skolt,  v.,  also 
ScoLO,  ScoLt,  id.  Isl.  skol-a  and  Dan.  shll-^r,  as 
most  probably  having  a  common  origin,  signify  to 
wash,  eluere,  lavare ;  at  skyUe  munden,  "  to  wash 
the  mouth ;"  Wolff. 

To  SKYME,  V.  n.  To  glance  or  gleam  with 
reflected  light,  Lanarks^  It  differs  from  Skint* 
mcTf  which  seems  to  have  A  eommon  origin ;  as 
Skimmer  is  ojflen  applied  to  the  luminous  ob- 
ject itself. 

That  sillie  May  gade  linkin'  hame 

Dail  as  the  lamb  on  lea— 
"  An'  whar  hae  ye  been,  dear  dochter  mine, 
"  For  joy  sldmes  frae  your  ee  ?** 
A.S.  sdm^an,  scim^ian,  splendere,  fhlgere,  corrus- 
care.  Lye;  '^  to  glister,  glitter,  or  shine ;"  Somner. 

Skime,  s.    "  The  glance  of  reflected  light,''  ibid. 
His  mantle  was  o'  the  ski/me  o*  licht. 

That  glints  frae  the  eraerant  green. 
An'  his  bannet  blue  o'  skyran  hue 
Outshone  the  heaven's  sheen. 

Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818>  p.  327. 
Licht  Was  her  step,  as  the  yauldest  dae's 

That  skiffs  the  heather-bell  ; 
An'  the  skime  o'  her  een  was  the  dewy  sheen 
O'  the  bonny  crystal-welL 
Lady  Maryo'  Craignethan,  ibid.  July  1819,  p.  525* 

A.S.  scima  splendor,  fulgor ;  sunnan  scima,  solis 
splendor;  arfen-scima  crepusculum,  the  twilight. 
Isl.  skima,  lux  parva,  crepera ;  rima  lucifera,  q.  ''  a 
chink  that  admite  the  light ;"  Su.G.  stcunm,  subob* 
scurus;  Germ,  schtem^en,  obscure  lucet^  whence 
Mod.  Sax.  sckumer,  crepusculum. 

This  term,  as  respecting  light,  is  very  ancient  j 
Moes.G.  skeima  denoting  a  lantern,  Joh.  18.  S. 

To  SKIMMER,  V.  n.    L  To  flicker,  as  applied 

to  light,  S. 

A.S.  scymr^ian,  Su.G.  skimr-a.  Germ,  schmmer'^n 
radiare. 

S.  Used  to  denote  the  inconstant  motion  of  the 
rays  of  light,  when  reflected  from  a  liquid  sur* 
face  slightly  agiuted,  Lanarks. 
3»  To  have  a  flaunting  appearance ;  applied  to  fe- 
males ;  and  frequently  as  including  the  idea  of 
their  being  lightly  dressed,  Ayrs.j  Lanarks. 
And  quhan  she  cam  into  the  kirk. 

She  skimmer'd  like  the  sun ; 
The  belt  that  was  about  her  waist 
Was  aw  wi'  pearls  bedone. 

Ballad,  Sir  Thomas  and  Fair  AnneL 
The  day  was  sunny,  he  saw  a  bonny 

Young  lass  come  skimerin'  by  ; 
The  smirking  girl,  like  glancin'  pearl. 
Made  a'  his  young  heartstrings  to  dirL 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  3BS* 
4*  To  act  or  walk  quickly,  Roxb. ;  perhaps  q.  to 
move  with  therapidtty  of  a  ray  of  liglit. 
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Wachter  views  the  Germ,  word  ag  a  frequentative 
from  sckittuen,  obscure  lucere.     V.  Ski  me. 

5.  To  glide  lightly  and  speedily,  as  one  does  over 
boggy  ground  when  afraid  of  sinking  if  he  does 
not  go  quickly,  Perths. 

6.  Applied  to  the  flight  of  a  swallow  near  the 
surface  of  smooth  water,  Fife. 

^Skimmer,  s.  The  flickering  of  the  rays  of  light, 

Lanarks. 
Skimmb:rin,  s.     A  low  flight,  Fife. 
SKIMMERIN,  adj.    A  skimmerin  look.]  Add ; 

The  application  of  the  Teut.  term  to  the  eye^  when 
in  a  disordered  state^  corresponds  with  our  use  of 
the  term.  Schemeringke  in  d'ooghe,  suffiisio;  cum 
jiebeculae  muscae^  et  id  gesius  alia  oculis  obversan- 
tur;  Kilian. 

SKIN,  s.    1.  A  particle,  a  single  grain,  Aberd. 
S.  A  small  quantity,  ibid. 

In  both  these  senses  are  the  phrases  used^  *'  a  skin 
[of]  corn,"  "  a  skin  of  sand,"  "  a  skin  [of]  salt,"  &c. 

I  do  not  view  this  as  an  oblique  use  of  the  £.  word 
skin,  but  as  allied  to  Su.G.  sken,  Teut.  schijny  Germ. 
sckein,  forma,  species ;  Su.G.  skin-^  apparere^,  spe« 
dem  prae  se  ferre ;  Teut  schyn^en,  id. 
SEIN>  s.  A  term  applied  to  a  person,  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  greatest  contempt ;  as,  ^'  Ye^re 

naething  but  a  nasty  skin^  S. 

Perhaps  merely  a  figurative  use  of  the  £.  word  as 
denoting  a  husk.    Isl.  skdni,  however,  has  a  similar 
acceptation  ;  Homo  nauci,  Haldorson. 
SEINCHEON  o'  drinks  the  same  with  Sk^e, 

Fife ;  perhaps  from  the  S.  v.  to  skink, 
SKINFLINT,  s.    A  covetous  wretch,  one  who, 

if  possible  would  take  the  skin  oW  n.Jlmt^ 

^  It  would  have  been  long/  said  Oldbuck,-— '  ere 
tny  womankind  could  have  made  such  a  reasonable 
bargain  with  that  old  skin-flint"^  Antiquary,  i.  255. 

Both  Dr.  Johns,  and  Mr.  Todd  mention  this  word, 
but  without  any  example.  Grose  indeed  gives  it  as  a 
cant  word ;  ''  an  avaricious  man  or  woman ;"  Class. 
Diet 

SKINK,  s.     Strong  soup,  &c.]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  A  shin  of  beef.    In  this  sense  the  term  is  used 

in   Meams,  and  perhaps  in  other  northern 

counties. 

This  term,  although  with  an  improper  orthogra- 
phy, occurs  in  a  curious  medical  prescription. 

*'  The  materials  of  spennatick  medicament  ingen- 
dring  seed. — ()f  living  creatures,  the  brains  of  spar- 
rows, cocks,  stones,  bulls  pisel,  harts  pisel,  civet,  oys- 
ters, musk,  scinks.'*  St  Germain's  Royal  Physician^ 
p.  64. 

Gane  a""  skikk,  gone  to  shredd  or  tatters,  La- 
narks.] Add; 
Skink-bboth,.  s.     The  same  with  Skinky  soup 

made  of  shins  of  beef,  S3. 
Skikk-hough,  *.     The  leg-joint  or  shin  of  beef 

used  in  making  the  soup  called  skink,  S. 
Skikk-plait,  8,     A  plate  for  holding  soup. 

^'  The  air  sail  haue— ane  butter  plait,  ane  skink* 
plaii,  ane  beif  plait,  ane  luggit  disch,"  &c.  Bal- 
four's Practieks,  p.  235. 

To  SKYNK,  V.  a.  1..  To  pour  out  liquor.]  Add; 
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»" 

The  V,  is  still  used  in  this  sense,  Lanarks.,  often 
as  synon.  with  £.  to  Decant.'^  Add,  as  sense    ' 
6.  *^  To  crush  the  sides  of  any  thing,  as  of  aM  egg, 

together;''  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
6.  **  To  break  in  pieces  by  w^ght  or  pressure;'' 

ibid. 

These  are  given  as  different  -senses  of  t^s  term, 
primarily  signifying,  to  pour  out  If  they  are  ob* 
lique  senses  of  the  same  v.,  it  is  not  easy  to  discern 
any  connexion  of  idea :  and  I  have  not  observed  any 
other  word  to  wnich  this  may  be  related,  if  viewed 
as  radicaUy  different.  * 

Skink,  s.     Used  as  denoting  drink  in  a  general 

sense,  S.A. 

"  The  wine  ! — there  was  hardly  half  a  mutehkin, 
and  puir,  thin,  fusionless  skink  it  was."  ^  St«  Ronan, 
iii.  155. 

In  thia  sense  it  i»  evidently  allied  to  Skynk,  v.,  to 
pour  out  liquor.   A.S^  scene  potus ;  calix,  poculum ; 
Teut.  sckenck'tvijn,  vinum  donativum. 
To  SKINKLE,  v.  n.     To  sparkle.]  Add; 
S.  To  make  a  showy  appearance,  S.O. 
—There,  mid:st  Lang  yellow  ranks 
O'  gowan's  on  sweet  Cartha's  banks, 
Row't  in  a  skinklan  plaid, 
Souns'  loud  the  Scottish  Muse's  hom.«— 
A.  Wilson's  Poems  1 790,  p.  505. 
Skikklk,  8.      "  Lustre,  shining ;"    Gl,   Surv. 

Ayrs.  p.  699. 
Skinklin,  8,    1.  The  sparkling  of  a  bright  irra- 
diation, Ayrs. 
S.  A  small  portion  or  quantity,  ibid.,  Gl.  Bums. 

Fraunces  gives  O.E.  "  Scantlyon,  or  skanklyone," 
rendering  it  Equissium^  a  word  1  can  find  in  no  other 
Dictionary. 

To  SKINKLE,  also  Skiggle,  v.  n.     To  spill 

water  in  small  quantities,  Meams.     Skinkle  is 

used  in  the  same  sense,  Edin. ;  ScuMe^  synon. 

Most  probably  a  diminutive  from  the  v.  Sh^nk,  to 

pour  out  liquor. 

To  SkiNKLE,  V.  a.     To  sprinkle,  Ayrs. 
SKINKLING,  *.   Applied  to  meat  that  is  nearly 
cold,  and  thence    ungrateful  to  the  palate, 
Meams. 
SKIO,  «.     A  hut  in  which  fish  are  dried.  Shell. 
"  The  same  domestic— had  observed — a  deserted 
skio,  or  fisherman's  hut,  and  suggested  that  thej 
should  occupy  it  for  the  night,"    The  Pirate,  iii.  41. 
V.  Skeo,  which  seenis  the  established  orthography. 
•  To  SKIP,  V.  a.     To  make  a  thin  stone  skim 
along  the  surface  of  water,  Berwicks. ;  synon. 
Sk^y  and  Squirr. 
SKIP,  s.     The  person,  who,  in  the  amusement 
of  Curlingy  plays  the  last  of  his  party  ;  and 
who  is  also  the  judge  or  director,  as  to  the 
tbode  of  playing  the  game  by  all  on  his  side 
who  move  before  him,  Dumfr.,  Gall. 
'^  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the  honour  of  the  Kirkpa* 
tridans,  that  one  of  the  rinks,  headed  on  the  part  .of 
Wamphray  by  Mr.  H.  Currie,  was  never  before  con- 
quered on  any  ice  since  he  became  ^i^p— an  honour 
which  he  has  long   and  very   deservedly  held/* 
Caledon.  Mercury,  Feb.  8,  18^^ 
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Su.G.  Isl.  Mp'O  ordinare^  constituere^  Mpalag, 
jus  dicere ;  Teat  sckepen  senator^  decurio^  judex. 

SKYPE,  s,  A  worthless  fellow  ;  a  term  expres- 
sive of  contempt ;  apparently  the  same  with 
Skibe,  Ettr.  For. 

*'  Him !  he  speak  of  me !  If  he  durst,  t  would 
claw  the  puppy-hide  of  him !  He  is  as  great  a  skype 
as  I  know  off."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  i.  249. 

It  is  sometimes  pronounced  Squeef,  Roxh. 
SKYPEL^od/.  Skypel  skate,  expl  ^«  ugly  fellow.'' 
Gin  I  had  here  the  shypel  skate, 
Sae  weel's  I  should  him  bang. 
Chrislmas  Ba*ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poei.  p.  125. 
The  'sense  given  above  from  Gloss,  is  evidently 
loose  &tid  general.     It  more  properly  signifies,  "  a 
tall  ill-made  fellow."  This  may  certainly  be  viewed 
as  merely  the  provincial  pronunciation  of  a  term 
which  seems  to  claim  considerable  antiquity  in  our 
country.     V.  Skvbald,  s,  and  adj. 

SKIRDOCH,  fld/.     Flirting,  Fife.]  Add; 

8.  Easily  scared  or  frightened,  ibid.  Skeiffhy  synon. 

In  this  sense  it  claims  affinity  with  tsL  skiar  fugax, 
vitabundus. 
SEIRE,  ad/.     Pure,  mere;  as,,"  a  skire  fool C* 

S.B.,  Rudd.    V.  ScHiRE. 
To  SKYRE,  V.  n.     Skyrit^  pret 
— -Tak  Schairp  and  Leslie  tua vyse  men  veill  inspyrit 
Leslie  to  cum  from  lauis  to  you  he  fjrrit, 
Schairp  from  you,  vent  to  the  lauis  for  neid ; 
As  he  vas  vyse,  the  vther  planelie  skytit, 

N.  Bumes  Adtnonilion. 

Perhaps  q.  8hee)*ed  off;  or  in  the  sense  of  the  fol- 
lowing v.,  took  fright 

To  SKYRE,  V.  n.    To  be  shy,  to  startle,  lEttr. 

For. ;  the  same  with  Skar^  Skair. 

*'  But  scho  skifrii  to  knuife  lownly,  or  siccarlie  on 
thilke  sauchning."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  ii.  41. 

Apparently  a  variety  from  Skar,  Skair,  q.  v. 

To  SKIR6E,  V.  a.     To  pour  a  liquid  forcibly 
backwards  and  forwards  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, in  order  to  mellow  it;  applied  to  ferment- 
ed liquors ;  Fife. 
SkiftGE,  s.  A  flash  or  dash  of  water ;  as,  "  I  gat 
my  kutes  brunt  wi^  a  skirge  out  o^  the  kail-pat;^ 
ibid. ;  synon.  Jtlp  and  JUt 
Fr.  estaarsouer  is  ''  the  dale  of  a  (ships)  pumpe, 
whereby  the  water  is  passed  out;"  Cotgr.     Gael, 
jctord-am,  however,  also  squird'am,  to  spirt,  to  squirt, 
is  probably  the  origin ;  whence  sciordain  and  squir- 
iain,  a  squirt.   O'Reilly  gives  these  words  as  having 
the  same  meaning  |n  Irish,  although  overlook^  in 
both  forms  by  O'Brien. 
SKIRGIFFIN,  s.    A  half-grown  female*    V. 

Skategiffkock. 
SKIRISFURISDAY,  Skyirthubisdaye,  s. 
The  Thursday  before  Good-Friday. 
"  Item,  fourty  drying  claithis  of  all  sortes — ^De- 
Jiverit  xii  in  the  chalmer  on  SHriS'^urisday  at  the 
wesching  of  the  pure  folkis  fete."  Inventories,  A. 
1561,  p.  156. 

— ^'  To^dder  with  ane  buklie  mercate  on  Setter- 
daye,  and  thrie  yeirlie  faires,  viz.  the  first  thairoff 
yeirlie  vpoUn  Slyirthurisdaye,  the  secund  thairoff  at 
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Lambes,  the  third  thairoff  at  the  feast  of  Martimes 
in  winter."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  642. 

*'  Item  be  the  Quenis  grace  precept  to  Mr.  John 
Balfour  for  the  service  to  be  done  on  Skyristhurisday 
nixtocum  in  Falkland,  to  xix  virginis  xxxiiij  elnis  g£ 
holane  claith  the  elne  x  s.   .    .    xvij  li."   Pub.  Rec. 

It  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Thesaurer's  Accounts, 
in  the  reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V. 

Su.G.  skaeriorsday,  id*  Ihre  says  that  it  is  thus  de^ 
nominated,  ''either  because  the  church  prepares  her- 
self for  a  more  solemn  celebration  of  the  day  of  our 
Lord's  passion  by  greater  purity  of  life ;  or  because 
it  was  anciently  the  custom  to  wash  the  feci  of  the  poor 
who  were  assembled  on  this  day ;  or  becayse  chris- 
tians then  purified  themselves  from  earthly  things, 
a  cineribus  purgarunt,  as  pn  this  day  they  sprinkled 
their  heads  with  ashes."  It  still  retains  this  name  in 
Sweden.  It  is  from  Su.G.  skaer^a  purgare.  In  Isl. 
sfytsdag  and  skirdagr,  or  Purification-day,  from 
skyr^a,  id. 

I  need  scarcely  observe  that  Furisday  is  the  vulgar 
designation  of  Thursday  in  S.  V.  Fursday.  This 
day  is  in  England  called  Maundy'Thursday,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  orthography  preferred  by  Phillips, 
Mandy^Thursday,  He  gives  a  reason  for  this  name, 
corresponding  with  one  of  those  assigned  by  Ihre,  as 
well  as  with  the  extract  in  our  old  Inventory  quoted 
above. — "The  Thursday  next  before  Easter,  so  call'd 
as  it  were  Dies  Mandati,  i.  e.  the  day  of  the  Matjdate 
or  command,  upon  account  of  the  charge  which  our 
blessed  Lord  and  Saviour  gave  his  disciples,  concern- 
ing the  observation  of  his  supper.  On  that  day  the 
Kings  and  Queens  o^  England  have  long  practised 
the  custom  of  washing  the  feet  of  poor  men,  in  num- 
ber equal  to  the  years  of  their  reign,  and  giving  them 
a  dole  of  money,  cloth,  shooes  and  stockings  in  imi- 
tation of  Christ,  who  the  night  before  he  ordain'd  the 
blessed  sacrament,  rvash'd  his  disciples  Jeel,  telling 
them  that  they  must  do  the  like  one  to  another." 

A  designation  for  this  day  of  the  same  import  with 
ours,  was  in  former  times  not  unknown  in  £.  Hence 
Cotgr.  explains  Fr.  Jeudy  absolut  not  only  Maundy 
Thursday,  but  Sheere^Thursday ;  from  £.  sheere,  A.S. 
^cir,  clean,  pure. 

In  O.E.  it  is  also  written  Shere-Thursday,  and  Shier 
Thursday.  In  an  old  homily,  a  singular  reason  is 
given  for  the  name.  Shere-Thursday  is  said  to  be  so 
called  ''  for  that  in  old  Fathers  days  the  people  would 
that  day  ^Aere  theyr  hedes  and  clipp  theyr  berdes,  and 
pool  [[poll^  theyr  heedes,  and  so  make  them  honest 
ayenst  Easter  day."    V.  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  124. 

In  the  Records  of  the  society  of  Masons,  Newcas- 
tle, 1630,  mention  is  made  of"  Skis^Thursday,  being 
our  Lady-Day  in  Lent"  Brand's  Hist.  Newc.  ii.  848, 
apparently  for  Skirs-Thursday. 

Ihre  adds,  that  "  the  whole  of  this  week  is  by  the 
Germans  called  charwoche;  to  which,  if  f  be  prefix- 
ed, it  will  appear  nearly  allied  to  the  Su.G.  term." 
This  there  is  considerable  reason  to  doubt ;  especi- 
ally as  in  our  old  language  we  have  Care^Sonday, 
•denoting  the  Sunday  before  Easter,  as  well  as  Shfris* 
Jktrisday  in  the  same  week.  For  the  conjectures  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  term  Care,  V.  Cark  Sonoay. 
See  also  Skeir. 
To  SEIRLE,  SiciBL,  t.  n.   To  shriek,  S.]  Add; 
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"  They  fired  the  pleasant  park  of  Feteresso,  some 
trees  bamt,  others  being  green  could  not  burn,  but 
the  hart,  the  huid>  the  deer  and  the  roe^  skirled  at 
the  sight  of  fire,  but  they  were  all  tane  and  slain." 
Spalding,  iL  285. 

'    Add  to  etymon ; 

This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  the  ancient  mode 
of  writing  and  pronouncing  the  £.  word.  ''  ShyrU,  as 
one's  voyse  is,  QFr.]  trenchant;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.95,a. 
Skirl-cbake,  s.  The  Sand-piper,  a  bird,  Shetl. 
*'  Tringa  Interpres,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Skirl-crake,  Turn- 
stone, Sea  Dotterel,  or  Hebridal  Sandpiper."  £d- 
monstone's  Zetl.  ii.  240. 
SKIRL,  s.   Wind  accompanied  by  rain  or  snow; 

as,  "  a  skirl  6"  snaw,"  Aberd. 
Isl.  skiaer,  sonorus;  skrial^,  sonitum  attactu  edere; 
Dan.  skrall^er,  to  sound,  to  make  a  noise ;  Su.G. 
skraell-a,  sonum  streperum  edere. 
SKIRL,  8,     Used  as  denoting  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  love,  q.  a.  stroke,  S.  a  duniy  which 

occurs  a  few  lines  before. 

At  length,  however,  o'er  his  mind 

Love  took  a  donsy  swirl, 
An'  the  fu'  poVr  o'  Elspeth's  charms 
Gied  his  poor  saul  a  MrL 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  53. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  skraele,  signifying  tor- 
reo,  arefacio ;  skrael,  torridus.  If  akin  to  this,  it 
must  convey  such  an  idea  as  that  suggested  by  S. 
scouther,  or  hirsle,  q.  the  effect  of  toasting.  Haldor- 
son  seems  to  view  this  as  the  origin  ofskriaela,  so- 
nitum attactu  edere  (de  rebus  dicitur  pertorrescen- 
tibus) ;  as  primarily  denoting  the  crackling  sound 
emitted  by  things  that  are  roasted  on  a  quick  fire. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  C.B.  ysgnrlwg 
signifies  a  rustling  noise,  a  crackling;  and ysgwrlrvg-^ 
ach  to  rustle,  to  crackle. 
SKIRL-IN-THE-PAN,  1.  The  noise  made  bv 

a  frying  pan,  when  the  butter  is  put  in  which 

prepares  it  for  receiving  the  meat,  S. 
S.  Transferred  to  the  dish  that  is  prepared  in  this 

manner,  S. 

It  is  commonly  said  to  a  stranger,  who  has  arrived 

at  a  late  hour,  or  where  there  is  no  regular  dinner, 

.and  who  may  be  supposed  anxious  to  get  what  can 

be  soonest  made  ready;  '' Ye'se  get  a  skirl  t*  thepan.^ 

"  Muckle  gude  may  it  do  ye,  mj  bonny  man.  I 
trow  ye  didna  get  sic  a  ddrl-in-ihe^pan  at  Niel 
Blane's.  His  wife  was  a  canny  body,  and  could 
dress  things  very  weel  for  ane  in  her  line  o'  bu^i- 
Bess,  but  no  like  a  gentleman's  housekeeper,  to  be 
•lore."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  107. 
8.  A  sort  of  drink,  call^  also  Merry-meat^  made 

of  oat-meal,  whisky,  and  ale,  mixed  and  heated 

in  a  prni^  and  given  to  the  gossips  at  inlyings^ 

Mearns. 

This,  I  believe,  is  generally  traced  to  shiri,  as  de« 
noting  a  shriek,  in  reference  to  the  noise  made  in 
filing  hastily.  But  I  question  greatly,  if  it  is  not 
rather  connected  with  the  northern  words  signify-* 
ing  to  roast.  V.  preceding  term. 
&KIRL-NAKED,  adj.  Stark  naked,  Roxb.;  sy. 

Don.  Mother-naked^  S. 

It  has  be^  ^spniectured  that  this  term  might  ori« 
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ginate  from  the  circumstance  of,  a  child  generally 
skirling  or  crying  as  soon  as  bom.  Can  this  be  from 
Dan.  skier-uld,  fleece- wool,  shearings  cut  off  from 
sheep,  q.  naked  as  a  shorn  sheep  ? 
To  SKIRP,  V,  a.  To  splash.  Also  used  as  v.  n. 

**  The  pen  sTcirps  ;^  it  throws  the  ink  around, 

Aberd.  Su.G.  */;rg/a7-a,divaricare;  or skrap^y 

to  scrape, 
SKIRPIN,  9.    The  gore^  or  strip  of  tliin  ck>th, 

in  the  hinder  part  of  breeches,  Ayrs. ;  said  to 

be  more  properly  kirpin. 

According  to  the  correction,  it  must  be  the  same 
with  curpin.     V.  Curpon. 
To  SKIRR,  V.  a.    To  scour,  Ayrs. 

"  Two  dragoons,  who  had  been  skirring  the  coun« 
try,  like  blood-hounds,  in  pursuit  of  Mr.  Cargill, 
came  in  and  sat  themselves  down  by  the  fire."     R. 
Gilbaize,  iii.  154. 
To  SKIRRIVAIG,  v.n.    To  run  about  in  an 

unsettled  way,  Ayrs.     V.  Scubyvagz. 
To  SKIT,  V.  n.     To  flounce,  to  caper,  like  a 

skiUish  horse,  S. 
Yet  soon's  she  hears  me  mention  Muirland  Willie, 
She  skits  an'  filings  like  ony  towmont  filly. 

TannahUts  PoemSj,  p.  12. 

To  shaw  we're  gentle,  when  we  waidi  on  fit. 

In  passin'  poor  fouk,  how  we'll  fiught  and  skit. 

Ibid,  p.  20. 

Perhaps  the  true  origin  ^f  this,  as  well  as  of  tiie 
noun,  is  IsL  skiogl-a  circumcursare.  In  this  language 
a  horse  itself  is  denominated  ski^di ;  but  apparently 
on  account  of  the  fieetness  of  its  motion,  from  skiat-'r 
celer,  citus. 

SKIT,  s.    1.  An  oblique  taunt]  Jdd; 
2.  A  kind  of  humbug,  nearly  allied  to  the  modem 

cant  term  Quizz^  S. 

'^  But  if  he  really  shot  young  Hazlewood.  But 
I  canna  think  it,  Mr.  Glossin :  this  will  be  some  o' 
your  skits  now — I  canna  think  it  o'  sae  douce  a  lad ; 
na,  na,  this  is  just  some  o'  your  auld  skits.'*  Guy 
Mannering,  ii.  175,  176. 
8.  A  kind  of  satire,  something  tending  to  expose 

one  to  ridicule,  S. 

"  I  was  recommended  to  you  as  a  good  hand  for 
writing  me  a  skit.'^^*  O  a  satire,  a  lampoon— is  that 
what  you  mean  ?' — '  Aye,  just  a  bit  skit,  ye  ken." 
Caled.  Merc.  11  Nov.  1822. 
SKYTCHERS,  s.  pi.    Skates,  Renfr. 
'—Oure  the  loch's  clear  firosen  face 
On  sktftchers  thrang,  in  ury  chace. 
Flew  mony  a  cheery  chiel. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790,  p.  196.  V.  SKBTCHsaa, 
To  SKITE,  V.  a.    2.  To  squirt,  &c]  Add; 

Su.G.  squaelt-a,  liquida  effundere. 
Skyter,  s.    a  squirt,  a  syringe,  Aberd. 

Su.G.  squaett,  id. 
To  Skite,  Skyt,  v.n.  To  glide  swiftly^  &c.]  Add; 

«.  To  «  fly  out  hastily  ;*  Gl.  Shirr. 

'^  Sktfte,  to  fly  against  any  thing,  to  strike;"  GK 
Picken's  Poems  1788. 

8..  To  rebound  in  a  slanting  direction,  in  oonse« 
quence  of  a  smart  stroke ;  applied  to  small  6i^ 
jectSj^  as  hail,  pebbles^  &c.t  lliUiarks^ 
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SkitS)  9,    The  dung  of  a  fowl,  S.]  Add; 

2.  The  act  of  squirting,  or  throwing  saliva  for- 
cibly through  the  teeth,  S, 

8.  A  squirt  or  syringe,  Aberd.,  Meams. 

HuMLocK-sKiTE,  8.  A  sQuirt  made  from  the  hol- 
low stalk  of  hemlock,  ibid. 

4.  A  smart  and  sudden  blow,  so  as  to  make  what 
strikes  rebound  in  a  slanting  direction  from  that 
which  is  struck,  Lanarks.,  Ayrs.,  Aberd. 

5.  A  trick  ;  as,  *^  He^s  played  me  an  ill  skite^ 
Buchan. 

He  pla3r'd  my  dochter  Meg  a  9kyte, 
Which  weel  has  coft  the  gibbet. 

Tamu't  Poems,  p.  60. 
^-Something  hin'  her  wi'  a  skt^le, 

Gat  up,  an'  gied  a  fu£  Ibid.  p.  67* 

This  in  Gl.  is  expl.  "  mischance."  But  as  the  term 
more  properly  signifies  a  tricky  this  sense  agrees 
much  better  with  the  passage. 
SKITE  g/'rain,  ^.  Aflyingshower;  S.B.,Renfr.; 
tbe  same  with  Skift,  q.  v. 
Perhaps  immediately  allied  to  Isl.  shiot-a,  pret. 
shftf  jaculari ;  cito  vehere  j   q.  what  is  sent  forth, 
or  passes^  quickly. 
Skytie,  a.     A  small  transient  shower ;  a  dimin. 

from  SJcyte^  Aberd. 
To  SKYTE,  V.  n.    To  slide  in  a  slight  degree, 
to  slip ;  as  when  the  feet  of  a  horse  slide  from 
under  him  on  a  smooth  street  or  road,  S. 
It  seems  an  oblique  sense  of  A.S.  scyUan,  Su.G. 
skiuUa,  ejaculari ;  q.  to  be  thrown  out ;  and  is  per- 
haps originally  the  same  with  Skid,  id.^  Dumfr. 
Skite,  s.  The  act  of  slipping  or  sliding  in  walk- 
ing, so  as  to  expose  to  the  danger  of  a  fall. 
Loth. 
SKITTER,  s.    1.  Liquidum  excrementum,  S. 
It  occurs  in  a  Prov.^  very  coarse  indeed,  but  thus 
meant  to  express  the  greater  abhorrence  of  false- 
hood.  "  I  wish  the  lyar's  mouth  kiss  a  stone  kneed 
[r.  knee-^  deep  of  skitter"     Kelly,  p,  399- 
S.  Applied  metaph.  to  any  thing  impure  or  in- 
congruous, which,  when  mixed  with  what  is 
valuable,  renders  the  whole  mass  useless,  S. 
It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  another  coarse,  but 
very  expressive  S.  Prov.   "  A  spoonful  of  skitter  will 
spoil  a  potful  of  skink ;'  '  An  ill  mixture  will  spoil 
a  good  composition."     Kelly,  p.  l6. 
8.  With  the  demonstrative  article  the  prefixed,  it 
denotes  the  diarrhoea,  S. 

The  O.E.  name  bears  a  close  resemblance.  "  Sky  tie 
or  flyx.  Fluxus^  Lienteria.  Dissentaria.  Dya- 
ria."  Prompt.  Parv.  The  latter  term,  Flyx,  is  expl, 
by  Lat.  '^  Flixus.  Dissenteries."  Ibid. 

Isl.  skUr  is  given,  as  a  different  word  from  skit, 
both  signifying  sordes  ventris ;   as  if  it  were  pro- 
nounced like  S.  skitter.    Haldorson. 
To  SKiTT£a,  V,  n.    Liquidum  excrementum  ejt^ 
cere,  S. 

It  is  used  in  a  coarse  but  emphatical  way  in  an 
old  proverb.  "  A  skUtering  cow  in  the  loan  would 
have  as  many  marrows ;'  '  Spoken  when  ill  people 
pretend  that  others  are  as  bad  as  themselves."  Kelly^ 
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The  word  in  this  form  is  obviously  a  frequenta- 
tive, or  diminutive,  from  IsL  Su.G.  skyt^,  cacare. 
Perhaps  the  terra  is  radically  from  skiul-a  jaculare, 
as  denoting  forcible  ejection. 

Skittrkful,.  acy.  Under  the  influence  of  a  di- 
arrhoea. 

"  If  you  was  as  skitlerjul  as  you  are  scornful,  you 
would  file  the  whole  house,"  S.  Prov.  "  A  bitter  re- 
turn to  those  who  are  too  liberal  of  their  taunts." 
Kelly,  p.  176. 

SKYTE,  Skite,  s.  LA  nasty  person,  S.B.] 
Add^  as  sense 

2.  Skite  is  also  expl.  as  signifying  a  meagre  per- 
son, one  who  has  the  appearance  of  starvation. 
Loth. 

3.  A  strange-looking  ugly  person,  Aberd. 

To  SK  YTLE,  v,  n.  To  move  from  side  to  side; 

applied  to  a  small  quantity  of  any  liquid  in  a 

large  vessel  thus  moved  in  being  carried,  Upp. 

Clydes. 

Dan.  skutLer,  to  shake,  to  agitate.  V.  the  etymon 
of  ScuTLE,  which  seems  radically  the  same. 

To  SKIVE,  r.a.  To  cut  or  divide  longitudinally 
into  equal  slices ;  applied  to  the  modem  plan 
of  slitting  leather,  Loth.     V.  Skivers. 

SKIVET,  s.    A  sharp  blow,  Ettr.  For. 

A.S.  scife,  scyfe,  praecipitatio ;  irapulsus  ;  trusio, 

detrusio ;  scyji^an,  pellere.     Isl.  skef-ia  signifies  to 

quarrel,  to  contend;  velitari. 

SKIVET,  s.  An  instrument  for  mending  the  fire 
in  a  smith'^s  forge,  Roxb.    Expl.  a  fire-shovel 
.  used  in  forges,  Ettr.  For. 

Isl.  skoefu'jam,  a  scraping  iron. 

SKIVIE,  adj,     V.  Skaivie. 

ToSKLAIK,  o.a.  Tobedaub,  to  besmear,  Aberd, 

Sklaik,  8.   A  quantity  of  any  smeary  substance, 

ibid. 
Sklaikie,  adj.     Smeary,  ibid. 

Sklaik  might,  at  first  view,  seem  merely  to  1)e  a 
provincial  variety  of  Slaik,  used  in  the  same  sense, 
as  formed  by  the  insertion  of  the  letter  k.  But  I 
prefer  deriving  it  from  CUuk,  v.,  also  signifying  to 
bedaub;  with  this  difference,  that  Sklaik  bears  a 
more  forcible  meaning.  Under  Claik  I  should  have 
observed,  that  we  may  reasonably  trace  it  to  Germ. 
kleck  macula,  kleck-en  roaculare,  probro  afficere.  As 
the  Grerm.  v.  bears  not  only  a  literal  but  a  moral  sig- 
nification, it  is  most  probable  that  we  ought  to  view 
Isl.  klaek'T,  Su.G.  khek,  opprobrium,  crimen,  infa^ 
mia,  as  a  cognate  term.  Perhaps  the  radical  word 
is  Su.G«  lack  vitium^  defectus^  also  yituperiumi 
whence  belack^a  calumniari. 

SKLATER,  *,     A  slater.]  Add; 

"  And  alss  in— ^half  of  the  faaill  cowperis,  glass^ 
inwrichtis,  boweris,  sklailteris,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  h 
Ed.  1814,  V.  540. 

"  I  paid  Deacon  Paul— thirteen  shillings,  agroal^ 
and  a  bawbee,  for  the  count  o'  his  sidaier  that  point* 
ed  the  skewa  of  the  house  at  Martinmas"  The  £n« 
iail,  ii.  119. 

To  SKLAVE,  9.  a.     To  calumniate,  AbenL 
To  Sklays,  v.  n.    To  utter  slander,  ibid^ 
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Tbis  must  certainly  be  traced  to  Su.G.  klaff-a, 
calumniare^  obtrectare^  (the  servile  letter  s  being 
prefixed.)  Hence  klaffare  calumniator.  Ihre  re- 
marks that  it  primarily  denotes  tlie  troublesome 
noise  and  barking  of  dogs;  Germ,  klaff-en  lat« 
fare* 
SKLEET^  ad;.     Smooth,  sleek,  Aberd. 

Su.G.  slael,  laevis,  politus>  with  k  inserted ;  Germ* 
schlechty  id^ ;  A.S.  slael^an  laevigare. 
SKLEFP,  adj,     1.  Shallow,  Roxb.]  Add; 
ft.  Thin  and  flat ;  as,  *'  a  skkff^  cheese^'"  one  that 

is  not  thick  ;  "  a  skleff'  piece  of  wood,^  &c., 

Berwicks.     Used  to  denote  vessels  which  have 

little  depth,  Ettr.  For. 
3.  Applied  to  one  who  is  not  round  in  the  shape 

of  the  body,  Roxb. 
4«  Plain-soled,  Renfr.     Skteffjittit^  id.,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  sleeuw,  tenuis,  exilis ;  if 
not  to  Germ,  schlecht,  planus. 

The  terro^  as  expl.  shallow^  has  evidently  the  same 
general  signification.  Sibbald  defines  it,  "  ebb,  shal- 
low, like  a  skimming  dish,  or  sheil ;"  apparently 
viewing  it  as  allied  to  the  latter  word.  But  the  de- 
finition shews  that  skleff  denotes  in  general  some- 
thing that  is  fiat,  as  not  possessing  depth  in  propor- 
tion to  its  breadth. 
SKLEFFERIE,  adj.     Separated  into  lamina, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

This  has  tne  same  signification,  and  the  same  gene- 
ral origin,  with  Skelvy.  V»  Skelve^  v.  But  it  is  more 
immediately  allied  to  Teut.  schelffer,  schelver,  seg- 
men  ;  assula ;  and  schelffer^en,  assulatim  frangere ; 
Germ,  schelfer-n,  to  flake ;  Belg.  schilferen,  to  scale 
off,  sckilfer  a  scale,  schilferig,  scaly. 
To  SKLE  Y,  V.  n.  To  slide,  Selkirks.  V.  Skloy. 
SKLENDRY,  Sklendbrye,  adj.  1.  Thin, 
,  slender^  lank ;  as,  ^"^  a  skltnderie  lad  ;^  Ettr. 

For. 

*'  Ye're  ravin,  Maron-^ye'rie  gaUn  daft— a  bit 
sklendry  lassie  o'  aughteen  kill  sae  mony  armed 
Highlanders.^"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  15. 
S.  Faint,  slight,  ibid. ;  like  E.  slender^  ibid. 

"  I— begoude  to  keep  sklenderye  houpes  of  win* 
ning  out  of  myne  ravelled  fank  unsperkyt  with 
schame  or  disgrace."     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  ii.  41. 
SKLENIE,  adj.    Thin,  slender ;  applied  to  the 

form  or  shape ;  Fife. 

This  may  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Isl. 
fldm  longurio  imbecilHs,  expl.  in  Dan.  en  langrackel, 
'^  a  lang  rickle,"  S.    Slanni,  piger  homuncio;  Hal- 
dorson. 
To  SKLENT^  Sklent  dbim,  v.  a.   To  tear,  to 

rend,  Aberd. 

In  Sw.West.6oth.  slant  signifies  a  rag,  vetera- 
mentum,  which  Ihre  derives  from  sUt-a  rumpere. 
The  term  may,  however,  have  had  its  origin  from 
a  thing  being  torn  €Lslaunt.     V.  Sclent,  v. 
To  SKLY,  Skloy,  v.  n.     To  slide,  S.A. 

'^  Skfy,  to  slide,  (as  upon  the  ice) ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
SxtY,  8.   The  place  on  which  one  slides,  a  place 

used  for  sliding,  Dumfr.,  the  act  of  sliding  it- 
self being  denominated  SklyrCy  q.  v. 
SKLICB9  «.    A  dice^  S. 
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SKLIDDER,  s.  A  place  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
where  a  number  of  small  stones  are  collected  \ 
expl.  as  synon.  with  Scaur,  Ettr.  For.    V. 

SCLITHEBS. 

Scaur,  however,  does  not  necessarily  convey  th^ 
idea  of  the  existence  of  loose  stones. 
To  SKLYDE,  v.  n.     To  slide,  Dumfr. 
Sklybe,  s.     a  slide,  ibid. 
To  SKLINT,  V,  a.  To  dart  askance.  V.  Sclent. 
To  SKLINTER,  v.  n.     To  splinter,  to  break 

off  in  lamina^  Ayrs. 

"  Wha  made  me  familiar  wi'  her,— -was  na  it  my 
Lord  himsel,  at  last  Mary  mas,  when  he  sent  for  me 
to  make  a  hoop  to  mend  her  leg  that  shUntered  aff  as 
they  were  dressing  her  for  the  show?"  R.  Gilhaixe, 
i.  155. 
Sklinter,  s.     a  splinter,  ibid. 

— "  Nature  had,  of  her  own  accord,  worked  out 
the  root  of  the  evil  in  the  shape  of  a  sklinter  of  bone." 
R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  87* 

SKLYTES,  s.ph  A  term  applied  to  old  worn- 
out  shoes,  Buchan* 
His  hose  hing  down,  an  twa  auld  sklytes  o*  sheen 
Are  on  his  feet,  an's  breeks  unbutton'd  hing. 

Tartars  Poems,  p.  S.     V.  Scloits. 
To  SKLOY,  V.  n.     To  slide  on  ice.]  Jdd; 

"  Scloy,  to  slide ;  scloying  sliding ;  the  same  with 
scl^ng;    Gall.  £nc. 
Skloy,  a.     A  slide.]  Add; 

"  Scloy  or  scly,  a  slide ;"  ibid» 

SKLOUT,  s.     Cow's  dung  &c.]  Add; 
Gael,  scloid,  filth. 

To  SKLUFE,  Skloof,  v.  n.    To  trail  the  shoes 

along  the  ground  in  waJking,  Ettr.  For. ;  synoni 

Sklyte. 

Isl.  sllofga,  hebetare.     V.  Sclafp,  v. 
SKLUTE, ;?.     2.  A  lout,  &c.]  Add; 

Gael,  scleoid,  a  silly  fellow.  ' 
To  Sklute,  v.  n.     To  set  down  the  feet  clum<> 
fiily.]  Adid; 

Pernaps  the  idea  strictly  conveyed,  is  that  of  trail- 
ing the  shoes  along  the  ground  in  walking ;  as  expl. 
in  Ettr.  For. 

SKOD&E,  Skobgte,  s.  A  kitchen  drudge.]  Add; 
'*  Though  I  wadna  count  ony  thing  done  to  you 
or  the  bairns  a  trouble,  I  wadna  like  to  be  acogie  to 
Miss  Clarinda."     Glehfergus,  iii.  249. 

To  SKOIT,  V.  n.     To  peep,  ShetL 

Dan.  skott'Cry  to  ogle  ;  skotlen,  an  ogling.  Su.G. 
skaad-a,  skod-a,  videre^  V.  Skid,  v.,  of  which  this 
is  merely  a  variety. 

SEOMIT,  adj.  Pale  and  ackly-coloured,  ShetL 
This  seems  originally  <th^  same  word  with  Shd* 
mit,  q.  v. 

SKON,  ScoKE,  ScoAN^  9.   1.  A  thin  cake.]  In* 

sert,  as  sense 
S.  Any  thing  that  is  round  and  flat,  or  resem- 
bling a  cake,  S. 

"  Take  twenty  duncte  of  gdod  salt  butter,  and 
wash  out  the  salt ;  then  drive  it  ih  a  broad  y^ooif, 
and  lay  it  in  cold  water  to  stiffs ;  then  take  two 
pound  of  fine  flouri  and  with  cold  water  taiake  it 
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hito  a  ttiff  dongh;  knead  it  well^-**and  drive  it  in 

thin  scoans,  some  inches  broader  than  the  butter 

jvoaM."     Reoeipta  in  Cookery^  p.  4. 

The  application  of  the  term  to  butter^  as  well  as 

to  doughy  shews  with  what  latitude  it  is  used. 

Skok(;e»  s.  a  thin  partition,  any  wall  meant  to 
defend  from  the  wind,  Fife.  It  strictly  denotes 
something  sliglit  and  temporary ;  as  a  shed  for 
hewii^  stones,  &c.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is 
used  instead  of  HaUan,  Applied  to  a  partition, 
it  often  signiBes  one  that  is  wattled. 
Teut.  schanUe,  sepiroentum  militare  ex  viminibus^ 

virgultis,  fascibus^  ramis  arborum^  he,  Kilian. 

SKOODRA,  s.     The  ling,  a  fish,  Shetl. 
SKOOI,  8.    A  species  of  Gull,  Shetl. 

*'  Larus  Cataractes,  (Lin.  syst.)  Skooi,  Bonxie, 
Skua  Gull."   Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  283.   V.  Shooi. 

To  SEOOE,  Skuik,  v.  a.   To  conceal,  Buchan. 
The  bodom  o'  the  glass^  alas ! 

Is  unca  blae  an'  drumlie; 
Sae  may  ye  skook  yir  brow  an'  skool. 
An'  flypin^  hing  yir  head  ay,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  71. 
To  Skook,  Skuk,  v.  n.   To  hide  one's  self,  S.B. 

Hence, ' 
Skookin-like,  adf^     *^  A  skookin-like  loon,^  an 
ilUookin^  fellow,  one  who  has  a  bad  appear- 
ance,  ibia. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  £.  iculk,  or  Su.G. 
ihoUc'a,  latebras  quaerere. 

SEOORIE,  8.  The  Coal-fish,  full  grown,  Shetl. 
To  SKOOT,  Scout,  v.  a.  To  squirt  any  liquid, 

or  throw  it  forth  forcibly  from  a  tube,  S. 
SxoQT,  8.  A  squirt,  a  syringe ;  a  term  especially 

applied  to  the  tube  used  oy  mischievous  boys 

for  spouting  water  on  those  that  are  passing,  S. 
To  Skoot,  v.  n.     To  throw  off  excrement  in  a 

liquid  state,  S« 

Su.G.  skiiU-^  impellere ;  also  jacularL  Dan.  sktfd^ 
to  shoot,  part.  pa.  skudt ;  Teut.  Mchuii'tn  propellere* 
SEORIT, par^.  pa.  Wrecked ;  applied  to  a  ship; 

literally  signifying,  broken. 

^^"  That  Johne  of  Borthwik^  &c.  sail  content  & 
pay  to  Wegeant  Multere^  Duchman^  the  somme  of 
twa  hundreth  crovnis  vsuale  money  of  Scotland  for 
a  schip  of  the  said  Wegeantis  skwU  in  the  port  h 
havyn  of  the  Ely  at  the  Erlys  fery,  be  the  occasioune 
&  causing  of  the  saidis  personis^  &  compelling  of  the 
said  Wegeantis  seruitouris  to  wey  thair  ankeris/' 
&C.    Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  24^, 

Su.G.  skoer^a  rumpere,  diffringere^ 
Tu  skipp  of  them  iha  skoerde^ 
Duo  navigia  difiringebantur. 

Chron.  Rhythm.  ap«  Ihre. 

Teut  scJiOT'en;  Belg.  scheur^en,  rumpere;  A.S. 

S^r-an,  scear-an,  partiri^  separare ;  part.  pa.  scoren. 
ence  scoren  clif,  abrupta  rapes,  '*  a  craggy  rock 
or  diffe;"  Somner.  Su.G.^^aer,  rupes,  S.  Skar,  Scar, 
Skair,  id.  and  Skerry,  an  insulated  rock,  have  all  the 
same  general  origin  with  skorit ;  being  formed  from 
A.S.  8cear*an,  Su.G.  skaer^a,  caedere,  scindere,  as 
(^ibiting  an  abrupt  or  broken  appearance* 
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SE0URDAB0G6IE,  8.    The  youngest  of  a 

family,  Shetl. 

From  Dan.  skur-er  to  cleanse,  and  bug  the  belly. 
Da  is  used  in  Shetl.  for  the  article ;  corresponding 
with  Dan.  de,  the.     V.  Pock*shakings. 
SEOURICE,  8.    A  thing  of  no  value ;  as,  ''  t 

care  nae  a  skourtck^^  Dumfir. 
C.B.  yfgwr^  a  splinter  } 
SKOUT,  8.     The  Guillemote,  Orkn. 

"  Guillem,  Guillemot,  Colymbus  Troile,  Lm.  Syst. 
Ore.  skouW*     Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  104. 
SEOW,  8.    1.  A  small  boat  made  of  willows,  &c. 

covered  with  skins,  Moray. 

Shall  we  view  the  term,  in  this  sense,  as  having 
any  connexion  with  GaeL  sciaih,  (pron.  skiaj  a  twig« 
basket? 
2.  A  flat-bottomed  boat,  employed  as  a  lighter  in 

narrow  rivers  or  canals,  Lanarks. 

Belg.  schoufv,  "  a  ferry-^boat^  a  iSat-bottom'd  boat, 
a  ponton ;"  SeweL 
SEC  WIS,  Shows,  8.  pi 

"  Girchtstingis&iifcoww,"  Aberd.  Reg.  1538,  V.  1 6. 

"  Ane  thousand  skowUs."     Ibid.  Cent  l6. 
^ykin  and  fyrtymmer  «ibivt>  and  steingis."  lb. 
Tymmer  skawis,  Suadene  buirdis,  guirdstingis 
and  boddummis."    Ibid.  A-  1543,  V.  18. 

**  Aucht  hunder  skmvis,"     Ibid, 

It  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the 
following  passage. 

*'  It  was  also  enacted,  that  plank,  board,  knapple, 
ikons,  hoops,  nets,  and  all  other  materials,  to  be  im« 
ported  for  the  trade  of  fishing,  shall  be  free  of  cus- 
tom."    Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  App.  jJ.  51. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  skorfwe,  tegmen,  which 
seems  in  its  application  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  E. 
shed.  Isl.  skqf-r  signifies  a  crust.  Qu.  if  what  is  now 
called  Backings  f  But  perhaps  it  may  denote  the 
branches  of  trees  in  their  natural  state.  Norv.  skog, 
expL  det  grenede  of  traeeme,^  Hallager.  Dan.  sk^ 
sometimes  signifies  underwood. 
SEQWTHER,  *.     A  alight  shower.  Loth.,  the 

same  with  Skour, 
SERAE^  8.     A  searce,  &c.]  Add  ; 

It  is  principally  used  in  a  miln,  for  separating  the 
dust  and  seeds  from  the  shelling. 

Norv.  skreee,  "  to  separate  oat-meal  with  a  skin 
at  the  miln ;"  Hallager, 
SERAE,  8.     A  thin  meagre  person,  S.]  Add; 

•'  What !'  roars  Macdonald, — '  yon  poor  shaugh- 
lin'  in-kneed  scray  of  a  thing !"  Reg.  Dalton,  iii. 
119. 

Isl.  skraefa,  homuncio ;  Haldorson.  Norv.  skras 
has  precisely  the  same  meaning  with  our  word,  de* 
noting  a  dry  and  withered  man ;  Et  Jhrtoerret  og 
ulidendes  menneske;  Hallager.  He  also  expl.  skraa 
by  the  Dan.  phrase,  en  sigelig  persoHy  one  who  has  a 
sickly,  infirm,  or  languishing  appearance. 
Skka^'&u AJiKiT fOdf.  Having  long  slender  limbs, 

Ettr.  For, 

*^  You  shall  hae— the  grimy  Potts,  and  the  skrae^ 
skankit  Laidlaws:  and  you  shall  form  my  Hying 
party."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  232. 
SERAN,  ScaAN,  8.    1.  Fine  Skran.]  Dejne^ 
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A  promiscuous  collection  of  eatables,  bowerer 
collected,  Edin.,  S.  B. 

Now  ilka  ane  took  up  a  cutty. 

To  prie  gin  aunty's  scran  was  lucky. 

}V.  Beaitie'e  Tale*,  pw  6. 

8.  Used  in  Fife  in  the  sense  of  daily  bread. 

4.  Apparently  used  as  denoting  power,  or  means 
for  accomplishing  any  purpose,  Roxb. 
Fd  blow  them  south,  as  far  as  Fife, 
If  I  had  scran. 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  45. 

To  Skbax,  v.  a.  To  make  a  promiscuous  col- 
lection of  things  in  whatever  way,  either  by 
fair  or  by  foul  means,  Edin. 

SKif  AN-PocK,  *.  1.  A  beggar's  wallet  for  receiv- 
ing promiscuously  the  offals  of  the  table  that 
are  given  to  him,  Loth. 

2.  A  bag  meant  for  receiving  the  spoil  or  plun- 
der of  the  dead  who  may  have  fallen  in  battle, 
when  it  is  gathered  by  the  women  who  follow 
an  army,  S.O. 
The  term  was  thus  explained,  at  the  time  of  the 

trial  of  the  Radicals  at  Falkirk,  A.  181 9. 

To  Skran,  v.  n.  To  gang  to  slcran^  or  to  be 
awcC  skrannifigy  phrases  used  especially  by 
boys,  when  one  or  more  of  them  go  to  spend 
money  on  sweet-meats,  &c.  in  which  others  ex- 
pect to  be  partakers.  Loth. 

Skrai^ky,  s.     a  coarse-featured  person,  ,S.A. 

To  SKR  AUGH,  y.  n.  To  bawl,  to  cry ;  to  speak 
very  loud,  Selkirks. 
This  may  be  viewed  as  radically  the  same  with 

Screigh,  skreigh,  although  there  is  a  slight  variation, 

both  in  the  pronunciation  and  in  the  signification. 

SEREA,  s.    A  post  or  prop  used  in  forming  a 
day-wall  or  one  of  wattles. 
"  There  were  no  more  than  some  tenn  or  twelve 

people  dwelling  in  cottages  patched  up  with  stream 

&  wattles."     Mem.  of  Dr.  Spottiswocxl,  p.  66* 
Teut  schraeghen  canterii,  i.  e.  rafts  or  props  for 

supporting  vines ;  schraegh^en  fulcire. 

SKREE,  3.    A  scarce.     V.  Skrae. 

SKREED,  V.  n.     To  cry,  to  scream.]  Jddj 
Gael,  sgreadram  to  screech,  sgread  a  screech. 

SKREEK,  Scr£ak  of  day,  the  dawn.]  Add; 
''  If  1  had^mes  something  to  eat,  for  I  ha  vena  had 

a  morsel  down  my  throat  this  day,  I  wad  streek  my- 

sel  down  for  twa  three  hours  aside  the  beast,  and  be 

on  and  awa'  to  Mucklestane  wi'  the  first  skreigh  o' 

morning."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  200,  201. 

SKREENGE,  s.  A  looser  woman,  Renfr., 
Ayrs. 

To  SKREENGE,  Screenge,  v.  a.  To  scourge.] 
Adds 

2.  To  search  for  eagerly,  to  glean,  Upp.  Clydes. 
The  V.  in  the  latter  sense  might  seem  to  have  a 

common  origin  with  Gael,  cruinnigh-amy  to  glean. 

SxREENGiK,  s.     1.  A  term  applied  to  a  mode  of 
fishing,  with  small   nets,  during  the  night, 
without  the  aid  of  torches,  on  the  coast  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballachuilish. 
This  designation  has  undoubtedly  originated  from 
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the  idea  of  the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  fishing,  ^ 

scourging  the  water. 

S.  In  pi.  SkreenginSf  gleanings,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Skreemge,  s.     la  lash,  a  stroke,  Fife. 

To  SKREID,  V.  n.     To  be  covered  with  Ter. 

min,  Shctl. 

Isl.  skrid^  serpere,  repere,  skrid  reptatio ;  q.  "  all 
creeping,"  as  it  is  said  in  the  same  sense,  in  vulgar 
S.  aw  craiplin\  From  the  Isl.  v.  is  formed  shidm 
nikinde  reptilia. 

SKREIGH,  s.     L  A  shrill  cry,  a  shriek,  S. 
S.  An  urgent  and  irresistible  call. 

*'  I'se  neer  be  the  ill  bird,  and  foul  my  nest,  M 
apart  strong  necessity,  and  the  skreigh  of  duty,  whidi 
no  man  should  hear  and  be  inobecuent"    R(A>  Roy, 
ii.  208.     V.  ScREioH,  v. 
SKREIGH,  s.    A  cant  term  for  usquebaugh, 

Loth. 
Wi'  guid  plain  fare  we'll  leuk  fa'  skeigh. 
And  ay  the  tither  blaw  o'  skreigh 

To  fleg  awa'  the  cauld.  — — 

Picken's  Poems,  L  155. 
SKREIGH  of  day.    V.  Skreek. 
SKREW,  s.     A  stack  of  corn  or  hay,  Shetl. 

Isl.  skruf,  parva  strues  pisciom  arefaciendomm ; 
Haldorson.  It  may  have  been  at  length  transferred 
to  a  pile  or  heap  of  com.     Skruf  also  signifies  corn** 
pactio,  and  skrufa  compingo ;  G.  Andr. 
SKRYMMORIE,  *.]  Add; 

This  Fairy  has  most  probably  been  denonunated 
from  its  mischievous  tricks,  especially  from  its  se« 
vere  tugs;  Isl.  skrumari,  nugator^  jactabundns ; 
expl.  by  Dan.  storpraier,  a  braggart,  a  bully ;  Hal- 
dorson. Or  it  may  be  from  O.Fr.  escrimomr,  qui 
fait  bien  des  armes,  bon  tireur^  q.  one  who  plucks 
or  tugs  well. 
SKRINKIE,  Skrimsyt,  adf.    L  Lank,  den- 

der.j  Add; 
S.  Wrinkled,  shrivelled ;  Skrinkie^facedj  having 

the  face  covered  with  wrinkles,  Teviotd. 

^^  Skriniyt,  Skrinkie,  as  if  shrunk,  loo  little,  con- 
tracted ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Su.G.  skrynk-^  conlrahi, 
skrynka  ruga ;  A.S.  scrinc-an,  arescere,  primarily  re« 
specting  what  b  shrivelled  by  heat 

SKROTTA,    Skhottyee,    s.      Dark  purple 
Dyer^s  lichen,  the  Lichen  omphalodes,  JLinn., 
Snetl. ;  called  Cudbear  in  S.,  also  Staneraw* 
This  name  has  some  affinity  to  that  which  is  giv«n 
to  it  in  the  Highlands,  CroUeL    V.  vo.  Cudbeab. 
SKROW,  8.     The  name  for  the  shrew-mouse; 
also  pronoimced  Skrew,  S. 
Pennant  gives  Mnuseskier  as  the  Dan.  name  for 
Shrewmouse,  i.  e.  "  the  cutting  monse ;"  from  its 
severe  bite,  it  may  be  supposed. 

E.  Shretvmouse  is  undoubtedly  from  A.S.  screama 
id.,  mns  araneus.  But  the  origin  of  this  seems  uMf 
known.  As  all  writers,  from  Pliny  downwards, 
have  considered  the  bite  of  this  animal  as  very  re* 
nomous,  some  degree  of  magical  influence  has  lat- 
terly been  ascribed  to  it  Dr.  Johns,  has  remarked, 
that  "  vulgar  tradition  assigns  such  malignity*  to 
this  animal  '^  that  she  is  said  to  lame  tiie  foot  over 
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whicli  she  nms ;"  adding  that  ^  our  anoeatora  look* 

0I  on  her  with  such  terror^  that  they  are  supposed 

to  have  given  her  name  to  a  scolding  woman,  whom 

for  her  venom  they  call  a  threw," 
But,  according  to  Serenius,  £.  skrew^  as  thus  used* 

ae^s  rather  allied  to  Su.6.  skra^a,  nugas  effutire. 

Isl.  skraveifa  signifies  mulier  cfclopictL,  from  skra 

horrendum  qui{  and  vqfa  muher. 

SKRUFF  (qfthe  neekjy  s.  The  fleshy  part  of 
the  neck  behind,  Buchan ;  Ct^,  synon.  S« 

SKRUMPILT,  part,  pa.    Shrunk,  ahrivelled 
by  means  of  the  fire,  Tife. 
I^ut  schrmpel^,  rugis  crispare,  comigare; 

Germ.  schmmpH'ny  id. 

SKRUNKIT,  part,  adv.  Pinched,  scanty, 
Meama. 

Su.O.  skrynk^a  ootmgare ;  A.S.  teruncen  contrac- 
tus^ the  pret  oficrim^an,  whence  £.  to  shrink. 

To  SKRUNT,  ScBiTKT,  v.  n.  To  ma^e  a  creak- 
ing noise.]  Substituiey  as  d^nition ; — To  pro. 
duce  a  rough  or  harsh  noise  by  rubbing  or 
scratching  cm  a  board  with  a  blunted  jpoint, 
Clydes. 

SxftUNT,  i.  The  sound  produced  as  described 
above,  ibid. 

Skruntin*,  ScatrnxiK',  s.  This  sound  as  con- 
tinued for  some  time  by  repeated  rubbings  or 
scratchings,  ibid^ 

SEUB,  ScuBB,  9.    A  thick  fog,  ShetL 
As  this  is  nearly  allied  in  sense  to  S.  Shift,  it  may 

have  had  the  same  origin*    Dan*  liodde,  however^ 

signifies  ''  a  mist,  a  fog." 

SEUBBA,  i.    Mill^  Shetl. 

SEUBE  (f  drinki  a  hearty  pull,  Fife;  synom 

Wauckt. 
Su.G.  skvpa  haustrum.  Arm.  Mo6^  £.  icoop. 
SEUDDICK,  $.    A  rick  of  com  or  hay,  Sbetl^ 

Su.G.  skoet-^  coagmentare ;  shoeta  tiUtammath  con* 
jungere^  connectere;  IsL  skoU  coUatia 
SCUDDIEVAIG,  9.    V.  SKUHYVAaB. 
8KUDLEB,  s.    The  manager  of  a  feast,  the 

master  of  ceremonies,  Shetl. 

'^  If  a  party  set  foMh  as  maskers,— 4o  visit  some 
neiriibouring  laird,  or  rich  udaller,  it  augured  well 
ofthe  expedition  if  Mordaunt  Mertoun  could  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  undertake  the  office  of  ikudler,  or 
leader  of  the  band"    The  Piratic,  L  40. 

''  This  captain— is  to  be  skudler  as  they  cat^^ihe 
6r8t  of  the  gang,  like.'^    Ibid.  p.  S15. 

The  term  in  ShetL  properly  denotes  the  leader  of 
a  band  (tf  maskers. 

^*  Such  a  party  is  known  by  the  appdladon  of 
Cratsarc^.— The  person  whx^  cmcts  their  movements 
is  odled  the  sktMer,  snd  he  is  always  the  best  dres« 
sed  of  the  party.^'    Edmonstone's  ZetL  iL  64. 

(3u.G.  stuinl,  IsL  fkutM,  skotd,  a  table }  originally  * 
a  plate  for  the  table ;  htoce  lAaw-JfSatff ,  Su.0.  «la* 
iM'Smen,  he  who  minisiei^ed  at  the  king^s  table,  and 
placei  his  meis  before  each  guest*  hJkiaiieUarJmt, 
<XFr.  tcuiier,  one  who  had  diarge  of  the  plates,  ves* 
ads,  &c.  This  was  a  high  (6ffice  in  the  royal  palace. 
SEU6,  Scuo,  ScouG,  a.  S.  A  shelter,  &c.  J  Add; 

<'  The  shipman  told  that  he  feared  the  enemy  to 
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bo^rd  their  boats,  and  spoil  all  their  goods; 
vent  this  danger,  he  convoys  them  secretly  under 
the  scotig  of  a  rock,  to  attend  if  any  of  thor  boats 
would  loose,  but  none  came.'*  I^salduig,  L  838,  itSS. 

O.E.  scomlke,  Palsgr.  F.  348. 

Thoresby  mentions  as  provincial  £.  the  sew^rfa 
kill,  explaining  it,  "  the  dedivity  or  ride.^    Bay's 
Lett  p.  SS6,    Insert,  as  sense 
3k  A  shadow,  or  what  causes  partial  obscurity. 
Thik  drumly  skiiggit  dirkinnit  so  the  henin, 
Dym  skyis  oft  furth  warpit  fereful  leain» 
Flsggis  of  fyre,  and  mony  felloun  flaw. 

Ihug.  Firg.  ProL  200,  52« 
6.  A  pretext,  a  mere  pretence  used  for  veiling 

one  s  real  design,  S. 

'*  Scug,  pretence ;"  Sibb.  Hist  Fife,  p.  34. 

''  Some  did  boast  of  their  pretended  performanoes, 
and  so  make  them  a  scugg  to  hide  weir  knavery 
with ;  whereas  their  pretence  is,  to  make  themselves 
rich/'    A.  Shield's  Notes,  Stc  p.  17- 

''  In  case  ye  go  to  this  work  again,-^making 
God's  glory,  the  cause  of  his  Kurk,  of  your  Kmgf 
and  Common  weill,  to  he  but  pretences  imd  scuggs, 
^the  Lord  shall  curse  the  work,"  &cc  Mr.  Ja. 
MelviU's  MS.  Mem.  p.  18S.     Add  to  etymon ; 

Su.G. /ara  til  shqgs,  in  exilium  m,  S.  to  fare  tiU  a 
ehug,  V.  Ihre,  vo.  TVion^,  alga.  It  is  evident  that 
both  the  e.  and  s.  S.  and  A.B^.  more  nearly  resem* 
ble  the  Scandinavian  terms,  than  AS.  ecua,  umbra. 

To  Skitg,  Scuo,  Sgoo,  «•  a.    S.  To  shelter,  to 
skreen,  S.]  Add; 
He  hadnae  call'd  on  the  HaUe  Name 
That  icuge  in  the  evil  hour, 
'  «i->Whan  he  was  aware  of  a  lady  fair 
Come  out  of  a  birken  bower. 
Old  Ballad,  Sdm.  Mag.  Sept  1818,  p.  154. 
^  There  had  been  an  in*gathering  amang  us  of 
sailor  lads,«-wh»— in  order  to  shun  the  press-ganai^ 
left  their  vessels,  and  came  to  S0og  themsdves  wUh 
us.-    The  Provost,  p.  156. 

"  He— insisted  on  scoggingidxamifia  the  garden 
till  the  Archbishop  was  ^ent  away."    B.  Gubaise, 

i.79. 

SxtrowATS,  Sft06WTs<>  adv.    In  a  clandestine 

Way,  wiUi  a  demgn  to  hide  one^s  self.  Loth. 
To  SEUtK,  V.  H.    To  hide  one's  self,  S.B.  V. 

Skooic. 
BEUL,Sx0ll,Skoll,^.  2.  Tfaesalutadonof  one 

who  is  present,  &&]  Insert^  ool.  8,  after  1. 40$ 

''  Cpone  the  zv  day  of  Maij  (1587)  the  king  maid 
the  banket  to  all  his  nobilletie,  at  evln  in  halyrmidp» 
house,  quhair  the  king  maid  thame  after  drinkimr 
of  many  JC0&  ane  to  ane  vther,  and  maid  thame  e&. 
ter  supper,  quho  utherwayes  had  beine  at  great  teed, 
tak  twa  and  twabehandes,  and  pas  from  halryroud* 
house  to  the  mercat  croce  of  Ed',  q'  the  provest  and 
bailyeis  had  prepaired  ane  table  and  desert  for  his 
Matf*,  at  the  q*^  were  wes  great  mlHhe  aild  joy,  with 
sick  great  number  of  pepillas  thelykhadnotbeina 
seine  of  befoir."  BeL  MS.  Ja.  VI>  fb.  85,  v. 
'  Insert,  col.  4,  after  L  88  i 

It  has  been  suggested,  that  B.  sttdleryvad  acWffjbn 
may  probably  have  a  oonUloki  origin.  But  these 
are  evidently  from  Su.G.  sk&el^  Duu  slyU*er,  Mod. 
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Sax.  ichoUen^  eluere;  IsL  $k6Ua  abluere,  whence 
skol  eluvium ;  G.  Andr.  p.  214.  The  Swedes  gi've 
the  name  ofshilmaltu  to  water  in  which  the  dishes 
used  at  the  table  have  been  washed. 

Add  to  etymon;— 'Perhaps  Gael,  tgalgy  a  bowl,  is 
from  Dan.  skoal,  or  kalk,  id.  as  having  been  imported 
into  the  Western  Islands  by  the  Norwegians. 
To  SKUNFIS,  Skdmfis,  v.  a.    Exnl.  "  to  dis- 
gust ;  applied  especially  to  smells  r  Aberd. 
Evidently  the  same  with  Scomfice. 
SKUNIE,*.    A  large  knife,  Shetl.    V.  Swah. 
SKURYVAGE,  Scuebivaig,  a.]  Define  ; 
1.  A  dissipated  fellow,  a  lecher. 

Then  insert  the  passage' from  Doug.  Virg. 
8.  A  vagabond,  Lpth.     In  Roxb.  it  oonvevs  the 
idea  of  a  ragged  vagrant,  or  of  au  idle,  ill- 
♦    dressed,  dirty,  unsettled  person. 
S.  It  is  often  used  as  signifying  a  scullion;  synon, 
Scuddievaigj  lioTiK  The  latter  is  formed  from 
the  v.  to  Scudj  to  pass  ouickly. 
*'  Aye  ye  may  hide  the  vile  icurrivaig,  it  yemay^ 
an'  hiddle  an'  smiddle  the  deeds  o'  darluiess!"  Saint 
Patrick,  iii.  305.     Add  to  etymon ; 

O.Fr.  escourre,  all^r  et  venir^  se  dissiper^  secouer, 
agiter;  Roquefort 

SEURR,«.  Asmall  spot  of  fishing  ground,  ShetK 
SxuRRiE,  s.    A  cow  with  Jeursy  or  small  horns, 

Aberd      V.  Skue   s.  1 
SKURRIEM AN,^  i  A  wandering  fellow,  Ayrs. 

V.  Skuryvage. 
SKURROCK,  SKfrnROCH)  #•  Cash ;  a  cant  term. 

Loth. 
SKUTE,  SxooT, «.  Sour  or  dead  liquor,  Abetd.; 
synon.  Juie^ 

Su.G.  tqumeti^i  liquida  eflfiindere ;  squaeii,  a  small 
quantity  of  any  liquor  •  Wideg. 
To  SKUTE,  ScuiT,  v.  n.    To  walk  awkwardly 
in  consequence  of  having  flat  soles,  and  thus 
the  feet  turned  considerably  out,  Roxb. ;  the 
aame  with  Sdute^  SJcltUe^  more  generally  used. 
Isl.  skui»a  prominere ;  or  Su.G.  Mut^  trudere. 
To  SLAB,  Slab  up^  v.  a«   To  sup.  greedily  and 
ungracefully,  Banffs. 
Lang  may  ye  blaw  the  reamin  ale- 
While  I  siab  up  my  bare6t  kail. 

Taylor's  Scots  Poems,  p.  175. 
Teut.  shblh'en  lamberej;  sorbere  eC  devorare. 
SLABBER,  s.  A  slovenly  feUow,  DumfrJ  Jdd; 
O.E.  '*  SlablMrd.    Tardus.    Morosus."    Prompt* 
Parv.   Thus  it  has  been  used  also  to  denote  that  re« 
luctance  which  indicates  moroseness  of  temper. 
SLABBERGAUCIE,  s.  A  slovenly  drivelling 

fellow,  BaniPs. 
'  Perhaps  from  Teut  dabber^en  to  slabber^  and  gheus 
a  beggar,  a  mean  fellow.    Or  it  nught  be  viewed  as 
9X1  Isl.  compound^  from  stafr^a  nugari«  and  gas  an«i 
ser,  q. ''  a  foolish  gooBe.'' 

»  SLACK,  adf.  L  Slow,  S.B.I  /itMr^,  as  sense 
&  Not  employed,  or  having  litUo  to  do,  S. 
SLACK,  s.    Expl.  "  a  hollow,"*  Ettr.  For. ; 
nearly,  I  suppose,  in  the  same  senae  with  St  ak» 
sense  2. 
To  SLACK  ihejtrey  to  cover  it  up  with  dross ; 
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or,  as  it  is  otherwise  expressed,  to  rest  it  for  the 

night,  Perths. 

This  v.  is  evidently  from  the  £.  s.  Slack,  small 
coal.  Dr.  Johns,  gives  no  etymon  of  the  term.  But 
it  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  origin  with  Slag, 
the  dross  of  metals.  Teut.  skcke.  Germ,  scklack, 
scoriae,  which  Wachter  deduces  from  scklag^en  eji- 
oere,  as  being  the  refuse.  Ihre  derives  Su.G.  slagg, 
dross,  from  slaa,  which  denotes  the  chips  of  iron 
that  fly  from  the  anvil  in  beating.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably from  slaa  to  strike. 
To  SLACK,  V.  n.     To  cease  to  be  distended, 

to  become  flaccid.  Loth.     In  this  sense  a  tu- 
mour is  said  to  slack. 

Teut  slaeek-en,  laxari,  solvi. 
SLACK  EWE,  Slack  Yow,  a  ewe  which  has 

given  over  beaming,  South  of  S.    Crok^  Crocks 

synon. 

''The  superannuated  breeding  ewes  are  dther  sold 
tsX,  at  Martinmas,  when  they  are  called  Slack  Ewes, 
or  Crocks;  or  with  lamb^  in  March,  at  the  Peebles 
fair,  &C.  when  they  are  called  Great  Ewes,"  Pen* 
necuik's  Descr.  Tweedd.  £d.  18I5>  p.  5S. 

^  The  cast  off  breeding  ewes,  when  sold  at  Mar* 
tinmas,  are  designed  slack'-ewes,  or  crocks;  when  sold 
heavy  with  lamb  in  March,  they  are  designed  great 
ewes."    Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  69* 

Teut.  slack,  slaeck,  laxus,  remissus;  q.  remissus 
utero,  not  distended  in  the  belly,  like  a  great  Cgri^] 
qr  pregnant  ewe.  IsL  slakn^a,  detumescere.  V.  Crok. 

SLACK  SAVf^  frivolous  talk,  trifling  conversa- 
tion, Aberd.,  Roxb. ;  sometimes  implying  the 

idea  of  indiscretion  or  rudoiess.    V.  Jaw. 
Jaw,  sense  4.    Perhaps  the  term  mig^t  be  more 

accurately  defined,  *^  loose,  idle,  or  petulant 

talk.* 
SLACKIE,  s.    A  kind  of  sling.     This  term  is 

still  used  by  school-boys.   Loth.,  Fife,  or  has 

only  of  late  fallen  into  disuse. 

It  occurs  in  the  ludicrous  account  which  Rabelais 
gives  of  the  shepherds  of  Oargantua  assaulting  the 
cake-bakers  of  Leme. 

**  The  other  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  hearing 
the  lamentable  shout  of  Forgier,  came  with  theb 
slings  and  slackies  following  them,  iind  dirowing 
great  stoifts  at  them  as  thick  as  if  it  had  been  haile." 
Urquhart's  Rabelais,  p.  117* 

The  word  used  in  the  original  is  brassieres^  Ac- 
cording to  Cotgr.  brassier  signifies  both  a  sling,  and 
a  short  cudgel.  Urquhart,  probably  on  this  autho- 
rity,  elsewhere  explains  his  own  term,  but  impro* 
perly,  it  would  seem,  as  denoting  a  short  cudgel. 

''  He— found  by  true  Information,  that  his  men 
had  taken  violently  someeakes  from  Picrocholcs  peo- 
ple, and  that  Marquets  head  was  broken  with  a 
slackie  or  short  cudgel.**    Rabelais,  p.  144. 

TrUuird  is  the  word  used  by  Rabelais,  L  52. 

''  Slackks.2  I  know  not  what  slacfy  means;  I 
suppose  it  may  be  a  Scotch  word  te  something  like 
a  sling ;  for  that* s  what  Rabelais^means  by  the  word 
bfussUrr    OxeU,  N.  B.  I.  c  96. 

Theslackie,  it  is  believed,  is  that  kind  of  sling, 
which  is  made  of  an  elastic  rod,  or  piece  of  woo4i 
split  at  one  end,  for  recetving  the  stone. 
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The  word  maj  be  allied  to  Teat  flack^en,  laxare, 
Uberare.  The  synoli.  tenn  in  6^1g.  is  applied  to  shoots 
ing ;  Ennm  hiegd  daaicen,  tb  shoot  a  bullet ;  Se^el. 

The  author  of  that  very  ancient  and  singular  work, 
the  Speculum  Regale,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
in  the  twelfth  century,  d^icribes  two  ^inds  of  slings 
as  used  in  his  time ;  the  one  denominated  slqfelaung, 
or  the  siaff'Sling,  the  other  handslaung,  i.  e.  the  hand* 
iiing.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
former  was  a  sling  affixed  to  a  rod.  It  is  the  same 
weapon  that  Vegetius  calls  FusltbcHuf,  (De  Re  Milit. 
ill.  14)  a  sling  affixed  to  a  staff  four  feet  long.  The 
dackie  may  perhaps  be  viewed  as  retainibg  some  re* 
semblance  df  this^ 

SLAD6E,  &.  A  sloven^  one  who  abuses  his 
clothes  with  mire  or  dirt,  in  working  or  walk^ 
ing.  It  is  also  expL  in  a  more  restricted  man^ 
ner,<*a  dirty  coarse  woman,^Upp.Clydes.9S.  A. 
Teut  sladde^  sleU,  eleUe,  shdde,  are  used  in  the 

same  sehdie,  as  applicable  to  a  woman ;  Sordida  et 

inculta  mulier,  ambubaia ;  Kilian.     IsL  sladde,  vir 

habitu  ac  moribus  madidis  ;  G.  Andr.  p.  216.  This 

resembles  the  S.  phrase  applied  to  o^e  given  to  drun* 

kenness,  a  wai  lad. 

To  Sladge,  v.n.  1.  Togo  with  a  lounging  gait 
through  every  puddle  that  comes  in  me  way, 
S.A. 

£.  To  work  in  so  slovenly  a  way  as  to  bedaub 
one'^s  self  with  mire,  ibid. 

SLAE,  Sla,  9.     The  sloe,  S.l  Add; 
Lancash.  slaigh,  sleawgh,  "  theblack  thorn  berry  ;** 

T.  Bobbins. 

Slae-black,  adf.  Black  as  a  sloe ;  Tarras,  GL 
Shirr. 

Slaeie,  a^.  Abounding  with  sloes,  or  sloe- 
bushes,  Clydes. 

To  SLAG,  Slagg,  v.  a.    To  moisten,  to  be-» 
smear,  S.B. 
*'  An'  bony  lass/  says  he, '  ye'll  gee's  a  kiss. 
An'  I  sail  ;3et  ye  right  on,  hit  or  miss." 
^*  A  hit  or  miss  TU  get,  but  help  o'  you. 
Kiss  ye  slate  stanes,  that  winna^ioggyour  mou'.** 

Rou's  Helenare^  First  Edit  p.  53* 
In  Edit,  third,  w^et  your  mou*. 
Probably  aUied  to  Teut.  slegghfiy  mador,  tenuis 
pluvia ;  Isl.  slagi  hui^iditas ;  whence  ilagnma  mcd** 
lescere,  humescere ;  Haldorson. 
To  Slag,  Slyaag  up^  r.  a.     To  gobble  up  vo^ 
raciously,  Aberd. 

I  hesitate  whether  we  should  not  trace  this  v,  to 
Su.G.  slek^a  lambere,  rather  than  to  tlagg^^  corra* 
dere. 
Slag-day,  s.  "  With  Curkray"^^  day  on  which 

the  ice  is  thawing  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
Slaggis,  adj.     Sou ;  in  a  thawed  state.    The 
land,  or  ice  after  a  thaw,  is  said  to  be  doffgiCyWi. 
O.E.  '^  Slag  ot  Ibwk  wey.  Lubricus.   Limosus." 
Prompt  Parv. 

Slaggis,  «.  A  small  portion  of  any  soft  sub- 
stance, Kinross ;  a  dimin.  from  Slag,  id.,  q.  v. 

To  SLAY,  V.  a.  To  pulverize  too  much  by 
harrowing,  and  thus  to  render  ground  unfit  for 
vegetattoo ;  Upp.  Lanarks. . 
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If  not  a  peculiar  use  of  Tteut  ab-eii  percutere,  <[» 
to  beat  down,  allied  perhaps  to  IsL  eUqf^ga  hebetare; 
SilG.  Dan.  slov»er,  "  to  blunt  or  dull  a  thing ;"  Su.G. 
slioe  dull.  The  latter  is  used  ccmoeming  grain  that 
is  unproductive;  sloe soed,  frumentum  cui  parum 
bonae  frugis  inest.  _ 
SLAID,  Slade,  s.    An  indolent  person,  one 

{|iven  U>  procrastination,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
si.  eladd^a,  siqiialide  grassari  j  slol'^y  remittere> 
slat,  remissio,  relaxation.     V.  Slait. 
SLAiD,a<^\  Slovenly  and  dirty,  ibid.  V.SlaiTjoA'. 
To  SLAIGER,  v.  n.    To  waddle  in  the  mud, 
S.]  ^dd;— Roxb. 

Teut  sleggerigh,  udus,  madidus;  Isl.#i!a^,  hum!- 
ditas. 

S.  To  walk  slowly ;  used  oontemJituoUsIy,  Ettr. 

For. 
To  Slaigea,  v.  a.    1.  To  besmear  with  mud, 

Upp.  Clydes. 
2.  To  beslabber,  ibid. 

Slafcek,  s.     1.  The  act  of  bedaubing,  Lanarks. 
2.  A  Quantitv  of  some  soft  suhAtancp.  aw^h  prtm>- 


StAiGEBEU,  s.     One  ^o  bedaubs,  ibid» 

Slaig£ain\  s,    a  bedaubing,  ibidv 

To  SLAIGER,  v.  a.     To  take  meat  in  a  slow 

and  careless  way;  generally  said  of  dogs,  Ettr. 

For.     V.  Slag  tip,  v. 
To  SLAIE,  Slake,  v.  o.    1.  To  carry  off  and 

eat  any  thinff  clandestinely,  S.]  /ri«^  as  sense 

2.  To  lounge  like  a  dog,  and  be  content  to  feed 
on  oflals,  S. 

—An'  like  a  spaniel  lick  his  dishes. 
An'  come  an'  gang  just  to  his  wishes. 
I  ne'er  as  yet  hae  found  a  Patron, 
For  scorn  be  till't !  I  hate  a'  flatt'rin ; 
Besides,  I  never  had  an  itchin' 
To  slake  about  a  great  man's  kitchen. 

Tannahilts  Poems^  p.  106. 

3.  To  bedaub,  S.]  Add; 

^'  I  wonder  what  ye  would  ha'  said,  if  ye  had  seen 
the  minister's  yetes,  the  day  after  they  were  painted, 
slaked  and  blacket  a'  owre  wi'  dirt,  by  the  laddies 
irae  the  schule."    Cottageirs  of  Gletibumie,  p.  182» 
Then  to  follow,— 

4.  To  kiss  in  a  slabbering  Way,  S. 

Slaik,  Slake,  s,    1.  A  small  portion  of  any 
thing  laid  hold  of  clandestinely,  S. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  any  thin^  rather  in  a  fluid 
state,  or  that  may  be  taken  with  a  spoon,  espe- 
cially what  is  palatable,  as  conserves,  &c.,  S. 
In  this  sense  it  is  nearly  synon.  with  E.  lick  ;  and 

like  the  v.  claims  affinity  with  Germ,  schkck^en,  to 

lick. 

8.  A  slight  bedaubing,  S. 

"  That  makes  nae  difference  man,— -the  dress,  the 

light,  the  confusion,  and  maybe  a  touch  o'  a  blackit 

cork,  or  a  slake  o'  paint,"  &c.   Heart  M.  Lotk  ii.  109. 

4.  A  small  quantity  of  some  soft  substance,  or  of 
any  unctuous  matterapplied  to  something  else,  S. 
But  now,  alake !  wi'  time  and  toil. 
Hath  ^ailty  on  me  seix'd ; 
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Altho^  wi'  soapUng  slices  of  oil» 
Bight  aft  my  flioik  ye've  greas'cL 
Smiih  and  Bdtoms,  A.  ScMs  Poem,  p.  145. 
5.  The  act  of  bedaubjug  or  besaieiuiQgr  a*  with 

butter,  &C. 
"6.  A  slabberinff  kiss,  S.B. 

•«il  maun  kiss  her^  'oause  I  waa'the  woo'r 
,  My  &ther  briskly  loot  me  see  the  gate*** 
But  frae  my  father  mony  a  ilaik  she  gat. 
An'  I,  just  like  to  spue,  like  blunty  sat 

i2o»/« //efeaore,  First  Edit  p.  50. 
In  Edit,  third,  changed  to  £.  smack. 
7.  A  low,  mean,  sneiuung  fellow,  Roxb. 

Teut  slick,  shek,  helluo,  vorax,  ^^it-en»  aloci-cit, 
Torare. 

SLAixxa,  #«    One  who  bedaubs,  S. 
SLA  IE,  s.    A  stroke,  a  slap,  Renfr.,  Ajrrs. 

"  Ye  ken,— ye  struck  him  first  wi'  the  stick,  and 
be  gied  you  but  a  gentle  ilaik  wi'^  paw/'  Sir  A* 
WyUe,  i.  37- 

''  Ye  might  lay  yoursel  out  for  a  bit  slaik  o?  its 
paw."    The  Entail,  ii.  148.    V.  Slake. 

Teut.  slagh,  Su.G.  slag,  ictus ;  from  slaegken  and 
'  slaa,  percutere, 

SLAIN,  Slane^  0.    A  wooded  deugk  or  pred« 

pice,  Roxb. 

Isl.  slind  is  expl.,  Latus  planum  in  oorpore  oblongo, 
VereL  Ind. ;  and  Germ*  ^fofuie  signifies  niatus  terrae, 
abvssus,  chasma. 
6L  AIN6E,  8,  One  who  clandestinely  carries  off 

any  thing  that  seems  palatable ;  Selkirks.  «  a 

slaikifig  creature,   synon. 

This  seems  radiadly  the  same  with  Sleenge,  and 
SUnge,  V. 
SLAIPIE,  Slapie,  0*   A  mean  fellow,  a  plate- 

licker,  Roxb. 

Isl.  slap^r,  homuncio  sordidus*  It  is  perhaps  ori« 
ginally  the  same  with  Si<aupie,  q.  v. 

SLAIR6,  Slairk,  s.    A  quantity  of  any  sub- 
stance in  a  semi-roonfflstent  state ;  as,  a  sterg  (f 
parritchf  a  large  spoonful  of  porridge,  S, ;  q^ 
as  much  as  one  can  swallow. 
Dan.  shirk,  **  a  sup^"  This  word  sup  seems  to  oor« 
respond  with  our  soup. 
To  SLAIR6,  V.  a.    To  bedaub. 
*'  Slairg,  slerg,  to  bedaub ;''    Gl.  S9bb« 
— ^Brodie  soon  stairg'd  his  beard 
Wi'  bra'  creeshie  platefu's  of  gravy. 

A.  Wilson's  Pcms  I8l6,  p.  17* 
Slaibg,  Slajrx^  s.  y«  Slskg. 
Slaibgie,  Slabgie,  adf.  Unctuous,  adhenve,  S. 
'''iS/amestuff,matterofaglueynature;"  GalLEnd. 
ToSL  AIRY,  Slabt,  v.  a.  To  bedaub,  S.]  Add; 
We  must  view  as  nearly  allied  to  this,  O.E.  "  Slor 
or  joor  fsloor  ?]  or  cley,"  i.  e^  clay.  *'  Cenum.  Lii 
mus.*— ^^oryeii.  Cenosus.  Cenolentus.  Lutulentus."^ 
Prompt.  Farv. 

SL AIRT,  s»    A  silly  dastardly  feUow  ;  a  term 
^  used  by  the  fishers  of  Buckhaven^  8ynon«  with 
Coqf^  C^e. 

IsL  sUar  hebes ;  or  slor  sordes,  also  ignavia. 
To  Slatrt,  v.  a.    To  outdo^  to  outstrip,  iUd. 
To  SLAISTER,  v.  n.    To  do  any  thmg  in  aa 
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awkward  and  dirty  ^^y-l  ^dcf  ; 

"  ¥6*11  be  for  your  break&st,  I'se  warrant  ^  hae 
there's  a  soup  parridge  for  you — ^it  will  set  ye  bcu 
ter  to  be  skdstering  at  them  and  the  lapper-milk  than 
middling  wi'  Mr.  Level's  head.''  AnUquary,  L  229> 
%  To  work  in  any  thing  moist  or  unctuous,  S.] 

Addy  as  sense 
S.  To  move  clumnly  through  a  miry  road,  S. 

*^  There  was  he  wading  up  to  the  kutes  in  glaur, 

slaisterifi  through  the  deepest  part  of  the  road.^ 
Slaisteb,  s.    1.  A  heterogeneous  composition, 

&cj  Add; 

'*  The  wine ! — ^if  ever  we  were  to  get  good  o't,  it 
was  by  taking  it  naked,  and  no  wi'  your  sugar  and 
yoor  slaisters'^l  wish  far  ane,  I  had  ne'er  kend  the 
sour  smack  o't.**    St  Ronan,  iiL  155. 
2.  The  act  of  bedaubing,  S. 

"Are  ye  at  the  painting  trade  yet  ?'  said  Meg; '  an 
unco  ^^oMfer  ye  used  to  make  with  it  lang  syne."  St 
Ronan,  i.  41. 

S.  A  dirty  slut,  Ettr.  For. 
Slaistebit,  Slaistbt,  adf.    1.  Applied  to  what 

is  unctuous  or  defiling;  «^  ^^Tha^sslahtry  wark 

ye^re  at,"*  S. 
2.  The  weather  is  said  to  heslaisirv^  when  one  is 

exposed  to  a  good  deal  of  rain,  or  nas  one^s  dress 

sculed  by  the  miryness  of  the  roads,  S. 
Slaisteb r,  s.    1.  Dirty  work,  S. 
9.  The  ofials  of  a  kitchen,  including  the  mixed  re- 
fuse of  solids  and  fluids,  S. 

''  O !  we're  just  used  to  it,'  said  Mrs.  MacClarty» 
'  and  we  never  mind  it  We  cou'dna  be  fash'd  to 
gang  sae  far  wi'^  a'  the  slaistery."  Glenbumie,  p.  1 49. 
Slaisteb-xyts,  s.  a  foul  feeder,  a  gormandizer, 

a  bellygod,  Teviotdale.  V.  Slaisteb,  v.,  and 

Kyte,  the  belly. 
Slaistebs,  Sk  A  slovenly  person,  q.  one  who  be- 
daubs himself,  Roxb. 
To  SI^AIT,  v,a.    4.  To  wipe.]  Add; 

I  suspect  that  this,  as  used  in  the  passage  quoted, 
should  rather  be  rendered,  to  whet  He  slatted  hi» 
SMOtd  on  the  strae,  i.  e.  he  drew  it  once  and  agam 
across  the  straw,  with  the  intention  of  giving  it  a 
keen  edge,  before  using  it ;  from  Sa.G.  slaet^a  to 
sinooth,  to  remove  inequalities.  Slite  is  used  in  this 
sense  in  Lanarks.  and  also  in  Lo^. 
SLAIT,  s.    The  track  of  cattle  among  standing^ 

com,  Ettr.  Fbr^ 

This  might  seem  to  indicate  a  oommon  source  with- 
E.  slat,  *^  me  track  of  a  deer."  But  the  E.  word  more 
nearly  resembles  Isl.  dod,  the  track  of  wild  beasts  Ih 
snow,  vestigia  ferarum  in  nive,  (Seren.);  whereas 
our  skat  has  greats  likeness  tP  A.S.  slaetktg,  id.  V. 
Sleuth-hund. 
SLAIT,  a^.     I^ovenly  and  dirty,  BoxK 

Su.6.  slaet,  rudisi,  inartifidosua;*  Teut^taUr, 
dida  et  inculta  mulief  y  Kilian. 
SLAYWORM,,  9^    The  ak>w.worm,  or 

worm,  Galloway. 
Tfao'  slaytvorms  ana  adders  b^eoiled  by  tfay  riQs, 
The  brooks  of  the  Minnoek,  and  the  inks  of  the  Cree,. 
Will  still  in  remembrance  be  hallowed  by  me. 

Agrand  Wigtan  Cmtrier,  2fA  Mar.  lasi. 
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A.S.  «btfiMt^rm>  id.  It  seems  to  have  its  name  from 
slaw  tardus^  piger^  because  of  the  slowness  of  its  mo» 
tion ;  although  the  oceasional  ordiography  is  sloC' 
tvorm,  Fris.  sUeuw  is  slow ;  Teut  ilee,  blunt»  stupid. 
SLAE,  Slack,  Slakb,  9.  1.  Anopaiing  in  the 

lugher  port  of  a  bill.]  Add; 
4.  A  morass,  Liddesdale. 

^  Between  die  fknn-house  and  the  hill  pasture  was 
a^deep  morass,  termed  in  that  countrfr  a  slack."  Guy 
Mannering,  iL  49*  j 

To  SLAKE,  V.  n.    To  carry  off  dandestmely* 

V.  Slaix,  v. 
To  SLAKE,  V.  a.    To  bedaub.    V.  Slaik. 
Slaxe,  s.    a  slight  bedaubing.    V.  Slaik,  s, 
Slammach,  Slawmach,  (gutt),  s^  A  lar^  quan- 
tity of  soft  food,  swallowed  hastily  and  m  a  slo- 
venly manner,  Meams.    V.  Slamii ach,  tr. 
SLAMMACHS,  s.  pi.    The  gossamer,  Aberd. 
Shall  we  trace  this  to  Ir.  and  OiieL  slamhagan  locks 
of  wool  or  hair;  as,  the  fine  threads  of  the  gossa- 
merj  and  its  wavingj  might  be  supposed  to  resemble 
the  floating  of  beautiful  locks  ? 
SLAMP,  adf.    Pliant,  flexible,  supple,  Moray. 
"  The  elf-bull  is  small— short  in  the  legs ;  long, 
rtmnd,  and  slamp  in  the  body,  like  a  wild  animaL'* 
Northern  Antiq.  p.  405. 

Germ.«cAitfmpu^8ignifie8loose,  andDan.  j&mip,  ne- 
gligent. But  neither  seemsallied.  Perhapsfirom&i.G« 
dapp  laxus,  remissus,  with  the  insertion  of  nu 
8LANE  IN  THE  SELF,  carrybg  in  it  the 

proof  of  its  own  invalidity. 
'  '^  Gif  ony  tenent  damis  a  sett  of  landis  to  joise 
peiceablie  for  certane  tennis,  of  Lord  or  Lady^  and 
jthay  tennis  be  run  and  fulfilUi^  and  healledgis  na  im« 
pediment  within  the  saidis  tennis  maid^  it  is  skme  in 
the  s^;  for  quhy,  gif  ony  lauchfuU  distribulancehad 
bene  maid  to  the  tenent  ¥rithin  his  tennis^  the  tenent 
au(^t^*to  have  tane  lauchfull  witnessis^  and  to  hare 
kend  the  partie  b^oir  ane  judg^— wiUnn  fortie  davis 
efter  that  he  was  distribuiat^  and  then  tane  ane  m^ 
strument  and  uther  sufficient  witnessis;  thatbeand 
dbne^  that  he  micht  protest  to  re-enter  to  his  tak  of 
new  agane ;  for  his  naikit  say  is  not  aneuch  in  that 
matter."    Balfour's  Fract.  p.  208. 

This  phrase,  which  I  have  met  with  no  where  else^^ 
would  seem  tobe  ibrmed  in  resembkmceof  the  Latone, 
Felo  ie  se;  q.^  the  very  complaint  destroys  itself.'* 
SLANK,a^\     Thin,  lank,  Fife. 

Isl.  slak^r  remissus,  whence  sladda,  longurio;  sUtnif 
longurio  imbedUis.  Junius  however,  vo.  Lanky  £• 
gives  Belg.  slanck  as  synon.  with  hfth;  and  Su.G« 
donkig  signifies  laxus,  remissus,  which  Jhre  deduces 
from  sUnka  vadllare,  pendulum  esse. 
8LAP,  8.  1.  A  gap  or  narrow  pass,  &c.}  Addi 
Look  up  to  I>entiand's  towrinff  tops. 

Buried  beneath  great  wreauis  of  snaw. 
O'er  ilka  deugh,  Ok  scar  and  slap^ 
As  high  as  ony  Roman  wa% 

Hm-d:s  CdL  ii  227. 
**  Slap,  a  gap  in  a  fence':  HiiOdng^slap,  the  place 
where  cows  are  milked  ;'^  GalL  Enc 

•''  The  water  of  Lyne  hath  its  spring  near  the  Cald« 
Stane  dap,  at  the  foot  of  £aster  Cairnibill,  and  run- 
Wth  large  ten  miles  through  the  parishes  of  Lintoun, 
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Newlands,  and  Lyne."  Pennecuik's  Descr.  Tweedd. 
Ed.  1815,  p.  141. 

'^  C^auldstane  stap,  or  rather  Hack,  is  a  much  fre» 
quented  pass,  through  which  the  periodical  droves  of 
black  cattle  are  transported  into  England."  Qom^ 
pan.  to  Armstrong's  Map  of  Tweeddale,  p.  58. 

SLAPPER,  a.     Any  larse  object ;  as  a  big  ^al- 

nK>n,  Roxb.  Qu  .if  one  that  can  give  a  powerful 

slap  or  stroke  P 
SLAPPIN,  adj.    A  siappin  chid,  a  tali  fellow ; 

sjmon.  with  Strappinff,  Roxb. 
SLAR6IE,  ad^.   Unctuous.   V.  under  Slaibg. 
To  SLASH,  V.  n.     To  work  in  what  is  wet,  or 

flaccid ;  SlashifC  awcC,  working  in  this  manner, 

Lanarks.     V.  Slashy. 
To  SLATCH,  V.  n.    1.  To  dabble  among  mire, 

Ettr,  For. ;  a  variety  of  Slash. 
2.  To  move  heavily,  as  m  a  deep  road.   Hence  the 

phrase,  a  slaichin  day,  i.  e.  a  day  when  one  has 

to  drag  the  legs  through  mire ;  ibid. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  Sclatch,  v,  n* 
It  is  evidently  aUied  to  Su.G.  slask  humor  quicun- 
que  sordidus;  slask^a,  humorem  sordidum  effundere. 
Thd  slaskar,  imbres  cadunt;  Ihre.  Wideg.  renders 
slask'^  to  dash  with  water ;  slaska  t  vaUen,  to  dabble 
in  water ;  slasHgt  vaeder,  rainy  weather.  IsL  sladd^, 
Dan.  dask-e,  squalide  grassare. 

SLATCH,  Slotch,  Slobge,  s.    A  sloven,  a 

slattern,  Ettr.  For. 

Allied  perhaps  to  the  preceding  «•    But  it  seems 
to  have  more  certain  marks  of  affinity  to  Teut.  sleise^ 
mulier  ignava;  Isl.  </c4-arenutteve!idemittere.  Shelter 
is  expl..  Corpus  rude^  magnae  molis. 
To  SL ATE^  V.  a.     To  let  loose.]  Add  ; 

I  know  not  if  this  has  any  connection  with  IsL 
staed^,  incertus  vagari ;  sla^Ua  upp,  investigare. 

SLATE,  s.  A  person  who  is  slovenly^  Sec.]  Add  i 
I  wadna  spare  his  rumple  banes ; 
For  either  him  or  me  sud  hae't : 
The  bleiher-lipped  drunken  slaief 

Jo.  Hog^s  Poems,  p.  74.     V.  Slait,  adu 
SLATE-BAND,  s.    Schistus,  Galloway. 

'<  Under  this  name  he  includes  the  proper  schis- 
tus, the  schiefer  of  the  Germans,  called  by  English 
miners  shiver,  and  in  Galloway  shte^hand,"  Agr. 
Surv.  Gall.  p.  20,  ^1.  The  Scottish  form  would  be 
Sdate^hart^, 

SLAUGHT  BOME,  a  bar  used  in  fortification. 
"  The  first  night  we  quartered  at  Rottenburg,— 
accessible  one^  by  one  narrow  causey  which  leades 
through  the  marish  to  the  castell,  which  is  well  fen- 
sed  on  both  sides  with  moates,  drawbridges,  and 
slaught  homes  without  alL''    Monro's  Exped.  p.  7« 

Belg.  slagboom,  a  bar,  a  winding-post. 
SLAUKIE,  adf.     1.  Loose,  fl^cid.]  Insert^  as 


3^  Slimy,  covered  with  dake^  & 

'  In  sense  S,  as  denoting  slow,  inactive,  it  is  pro* 
bably  allied  to  Isl.  slaeki,  foemina  piger,  slaekia,  Ion* 
gurio,  slaekin  deses,  piger,  slaekni  desidia,  slaek'tas 
promissis  vesdbus  tardi  incedere ;  Haldorson.  C.B. 
vslac,  slack,  loose,  and  yslac-iaw,  to  loosen,  acknow*^ 
ledge  a  common  source. 
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SLAUPIE,  adj.    Indolent  and  slovenly.]  Add 
to  etymon ; 

C.B.yslabii  a  manikin,  a  alattem;  yskbawg,  gawky, 
also  a  slattern. 

SLAVERMAGULLION,  *.   A  contemptuous 
term  for  a  foolish  lubberly  fellow,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  from  £.  tlaver,  or  S.  slabber,  and  GuUkn, 
q.  V* 
SLAW,  adj\     Slow,  S.]  Add; 

0.£.  **  slawe  in  meuyng  [moving.]   Tardus.  Pi- 
gcr.     Torpidus."     Prompt.  Parv. 
Slawlie,  adv.     Slowly,  Clydes. 
Slawxess,  s.     Slowness,  ibid. 
SLAWK,  s.     "  A  slimy  plant,  which  grows 
in  burns  and  springs  ;'^   Gall.   Encycl.     V. 
Slake. 
SLAWMIN,  s.     Slabbering,  Aberd. 

Now  Zephyr  slee  blaws  frae  the  south, 

Wi'  gales  smooth  as  a  butter  ba' ; 
But  wow !  he  has  a  dreadfu'  drouth, 
Whilk  slatvmin  canna  put  awa'. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  99. 
Teut.  slemm-'en  grecari,  pergrecari,  Su.G.  slemm^ay 
id.  I  si.  slaemiy  the  compotation  on  the  morning  after 
a  wedding,  G.  Andr. 

@LE,  Slee,  Sley,  adj.     1.  Sly,  S.]  Add ; 
But  little  did  her  minny  ken 
What  thir  slee  twa  together  were  saying* 

GaherUinyie  Man,  Herd^s  CM.  \L  49* 
Auld  birkies,  innocently  slee, 

Wi'  cap  and  stoup. 
Were  een  as  blithe  as  blithe  could  be, 
A'  fit  to  loup. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  39.     V.  Sle. 

To  Slee  awa,  v.  a.     To  carry  on  any  thing  in 

a  crafty  way ;  as,  "  What's  cum  o'  the  buke  I 

gie  you  ?^    ^^  Tarn  has  sleed  it  azca  frae  me  ;^ 
anffs.    V.  Sly,  v. 
Sleelie,  adv.     Slily,  S. 
Sleeness,  s.     Slyness,  S. 
SLED,  A-sLED,  adv.    Aslant,  Ettr.  For. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  0.£.  "  Sled  or 
asleie.  Oblique^  aduerbium."  Prompt  Parv.  As 
Sereii.  deduces  Aslant  and  Sw.  slant,  id.  from  slint^a 
to  slide  (lapsare),  it  is  highly  probable  thatsledisfroai 
A.S.  aslid^n  labi,  aslad  labat  Su.G.  slaet,  however, 
siffniiies  politus^  smooth ;  suggesting  an  idea  nearly 
allied  to  that  of  slippery.     V.  Slype. 

SLEDDER,  s.  One  who  drives  goods  on  a  sled, 

or  carriage  wiUiout  wheels. 

''  Haveing  agriet  with  maissons,  quarriouris,  and 
sledderis,  hes  now  compleit  mor  nor  the  halif  ci£  the 
said  building."— Sir  Vmphra— hes  stopped  the  cair* 
teris  from  leiding,  and  the  maissouns  from  hewing," 
&C.     AcU  Cha.  II.  Ed  1^14,  VI.  482. 

Sledderis  is  equivalent  to  cairteris,  i.  e.  carters* 

To  SLEE,  V.  a.   1 .  To  slee  the  head^  to  slip  the 

head  out  of  the  noose  which  confines  cattle  in 

the  stall,  Lanarks. 
S  To  escape  from  a  task,  ibid. 

Su.G.  slaa,  to  slip. 
SLEEBAND,  s.     A  band  of  iron  which  goes 

round  the  beam  of  a  plough,  lor  the  purpose  of 
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strengthening  it  at  the  place  where  the  coulter 

is  inserted,  Lanarks. 

**  Sleeband,  the  ancient  muule  of  the  plough;" 
Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

The  first  syllable  seems  the  same  with  t>an;  1^, 
a  bolt,  Isl.  slaa  sublica,  seu  assula  teres;  Su.G.  slad, 
lamina  ferrea  aut  lignea,  quae  vel  rhedis  suppingitur, 
vel  aliis  instrumentis  ligneis  m^muimeit/tiMsubditur; 
Ihre.  The  use  oiband,  in  addition,  indicates  that  the 
slee  was  used  for  strengthening. 
To  SLEECH,  V.  n.     To  coax,  to  cajole. 
The  silly  frier  behuifit  to  sleeck 
For  almous  that  he  assis. 
Half  Trix,  Poems  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  19s* 

Germ,  schleich-en  reptare,  sese  insinuare.  .  This 
Ihre  with  good  reason  views  as  allied  to  Sn.G.  slek^^, 
slick-a,  lambere ;  Isl.  sleik-.ia,  whence  sleker,  homo 
blandus,  qui  suis blanditiis  alios  captat^  S.  ''a  sleeidi 
fallow,"  also  sUkiare,  parasitus,  q.  a  plate-itV^^r  ;  for 
the  £.  V.  to  lick,  md  Su.G.  sUck^a,  have  a  common 
fountain.  Dsa.sledsk-^,  to  wheedle,  to  csijole;  sleds* 
ker,  a  wheedler.  V.  Sleekit. 
SLEECH,  s.  Slime,  S.  V.  SlIX. 
SLEEK,  s.     Snow  and  rain  mixed,  sleet,  Fife. 

This  nearly  resembles  Sax.  slakke,  Belg.  slegge, 
Su.G.  slagg,  id.  The  root  may  perhaps  be  Su.G.  Hah 
flaccid,  remiss,  loose,  q.  denoting  that  state  of  the  air 
when  it  is  neiUier  properly  frost  nor  thaw.  By  look« 
ing  into  Wachter,  I  find  this  idea  confirmed.  For 
Germ., schlaQk  wetter  is  defined,  Tempestas  remiaaa^ 
et  in  pluviam  soluta.    - 

Dr.  Johns,  besides  giving  a  very  odd  definition  of 
B.  siUet^  seems  to  derive  it  from  Dan.  sid.  Surely  he 
could  not  refer  to  slet  plain,  levd,  flat  The  Dan. 
term  for  sleet  is  slud  ;  **  loose  weather,  rain  and  snow 
together ;"  Wolff.  This  definition  fiulher  confirms 
the  etymon  given  above ;  especially  as  sbtdderachiig, 
the  derivative,  is  loose ;  Isl.  sluk..na  remittor,  remis- 
sus  fio;  item,  rigorem  amitto  et  humefioj.from  slah^r 
remissus;  G.  Andr.  p.  217. 
Sleekie,  tulf.     Of  or  belonging  to  sleet ;  as,  a 

sleeky  day^  a  day  in  which  there  falls  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  rain  mixed  with  snow,  Fife. 
To  SLEEK,  V.  a. 

A'  tramp  their  feckfu'  jerkin  fu'. 
To  sleek  aneath  the  bowster. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  74. 

^'  The  bannocks  are  equally  divided  at  parting, 
when  they  place  part  of  them  beneath  the  pillow  to 
dream  on."    N.  ibid. 

Sleek,  as  thus  used,  may  merely  signify  that  they 
are  put  in  carefully,  q.  smoothed  down  under  the  bol- 
ster. The  term,  however,  may  refer  to  some  secrecy 
intheoperation;  Su.G.f/tit-arepere;  clanculum  abire, 
Teut.  sleyck'-en,  id.  Or  it  may  respect  the  pressure 
under  the  bolster,  as  conjoined-with  aneath.  laL 
slig»a,  deprimere  onere. 
SLEEK,  Sliece,  s.    A  measure  of  fruits,  or 

roots,  &c.  containing  forty  pounds ;  as,  a  sleek 

of  apples,  onions,  &c.,  S. 

''  Customs  of  the  Burgh  of  Rutherglen.  Each  IimmI 
of  fruit,  4d.    Each  slieck  of  fruit,  ^.*'    Ure's  Hist 
Rutherglen,  p.  45. 
SL£EK,  s.    a  term  syn^n.  with  straXk^  used  in 

regiard  to  the  measuring  of  grain,  &c.     It  is 
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usual  to  speak  of  a  deck  of  the  cap^  or  of  the 
fou^  in  contradisdnction  to  a  heaped  measure ; 
.    the  phrase  signifying  that  the  oorn-measure,  of 
whatever  size,  is  sleeked  or  smoothed  with  the 
hand,  in  a  guess-work  sort  of  way,  when  the 
person  is  not  disposed  to  take  the  trouble  of 
using  the  Hreek^  or  straight  piece  of  wood  em- 
ployed for  more  exact  measurement,  S.A. 
This  is  probably  a  word  left  on  the  Border  by  the 
Danes;  «fidfc-er,  iUkk-tr,  Su.G.  tlick^a,  skk-a,  Isl. 
slak'ia,  lambere,  to  lick.    As  all  the  other  dialects 
leave  out  the  Gothic  s,  and  tlick-a  and  £.  Uck  are  thus 
radically  the  same;  perhaps  the  Uck  offfjoi  will, claim* 
ed  as  a  perquisite  at  milns^  has  some  affinity  to  sleek. 

SLEEEIE,  adf.   Fawning  and  deceitful,  Roxb., 
Dumfr.,  Abard. ;  S^edeit^  synon. 
''  Sleeky  Tam  possesses  both  his  own  and  his  neigh« 
boor's  farm  at  this  day."    Perils  of  Man,  ii.  314. 
And  gane  he  has  with  the  sleeky  auld  carle^ 

Around  the  hUl  sae  steep ; 
Until  they  came  to  the  auld  castle 
Which  hings  owre  Dee  sae  deep. 

Remaisu  qfNiihsdale  Sattg,  p.  187* 
SLEEKIT,  Slkkit,  adf,]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  Smooth  and  sliining,  as  applied  to  the  face  ot 

skin,  S. ;  sleeky  E. 
Sleexit-gabbit,  a^.    Smooth-tongued,  S. 
And  syne  some  sleekii»g(MU  wife 
Declares,  she  never  liket  strife. 
For  she  was  ay  for  a  quiet  life« 

The  Ha^st  Big,  sC  ilL 
Slxekitly,  adf.    Artfully,  in  a  cajcmng  man- 
ner, S. 

'' When  they  saw  that  apen  force  wad  do  nae  gttid, 
St  Patrick  avised  tae  come  about  them  sleehdlyJ* 
Saint  Patrick,  L  76. 
Slbexitness,  s.   Wheedling,  fmr  appearance,  S. 

To  SLEENGE,  v.  n.  The  same  with  Shunge^  v. 

Upp.  Lanarics. 

Isl.  slensia  socordia,  ignavum  otium ;  riens^  ig» 
lutvo  otio  firuL 
Slebnger,  s,    a  lounger,  ibid. 

*  To  SLEEP,  V.  n.  A  top  is  said  to  sle^y  when  it 
spins  so  smoothly  ss  to  appear  motionless,  Roxb. 
SLEEP.DRINK,  s.  '  A  soporific  |)otion. 

*'  That  sleep^rink  of  this  Antichristian  intoxicat- 
ing toleration  was  then  brewed  in  helL"  Society 
Contendings,  p.  308. 

SLEEPER,  s.    The  Dunlin,  a  bird,  Shetl. 

''  Tringa  Alpina,  (Lin.  Syst)  Sleeper,  Dunlin.— » 
This  bird  frequents  Uie  more  rocky  shores,  and  is 
seen  to  be  very  busy  feeding  when  the  water  begins 
to  fall.  On  other  ocouions  it  appears  dmll  and  heavy." 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  itSQ. 

Perhaps  the  last  words  point  out  the  reason  of  the 
luune. 

SLEEPERS,  s.  pi.  The  beams,  resting  on  the 
ground,  which  support  thefirstfloorofanouse,S« 
''  When  the  floor  is  entirely  of  wood,  the  space  be« 
tween  the  sleepers  upon  which  the  boards  are  laid^ 
should  be  entirely  filled  with  washed  gravel  weU  beat 
down,  an  operation,  which,  when  properly  donci  will 
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effectually  prevent  the  entrance  of  either  rats  or 
mice."    Agr.  Surv.  E«  Loth.  p.  40. 
SLEEPY-MAGGY,  s.    A  sort  of  rude  hum. 

ming-top,  Aberd. 
SLEETCH,  a.  ''  A  kind  of  fat  mud,  taken  from 

shores  to  manure  land  ;^  Gall.  lE^nc.  V.  Slaxe, 

Slik,  and  Sletch. 
SLEETH,  s.  A  sloven,  a  sluggard,  Aberd.l  Add; 
''  Be  mute/  says  Watt, '  ye  ipenseless  tyke^ 

I  canna  thole  to  hear  ye :" 

*  Ye  sanna  hinder  me  to  speaks 

Ye  sleetk,  I  dinna  fear  ye.' 

Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  135. 

SUeih,  evidently  the  same  word,  is  defined,  per- 
haps not  quite  accurately,  "  an  aukward  fellow,  an 
idiot,"  GL  Tarras, 

Isl.  slidr,  hebes,  slidra torpor;  sleita torpor  animi. 
SLEITCHOCK,  *.  Aflatterbg woman,  Perths.] 

Add; — V.  Sleech,  v. 
To  SLERE,  V.  a.   To  lick  up  greedily  and  with 

noise,  Dumfr. 

This  is  evidently  allied  to  Dan.  slurk^er,  to  sip,  to 
sup  up,  to  swallow ;  and  originally  the  same  with 
Slefg,  v.,  although  the  latter  is  expl.  '*  to  bedaub." 
SLERP,  s.    A  slovenly  female,  Fife. 

Su.G.  slarf,  homo  nauci,  proprie  pannis  obsitus ; 

^larfivig,  incuriosus,  sordidus,^  sUarfw-a,  negligenler 

n^otium  aliquod  perficere. 

SLETCH,  Sleech,  s*    Slime,  particularly  that 

in  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  on  the  border  of  the  sea,  S. 

**  What  number  of  acreamay  this  plough  manage, 
and  after  what  manner ;  aea^lelek,  clay  and  lime, 
being  within  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  it  ?"  Maxwell's 
Sel.  Trans,  ip.  48,  44. 

"  They  cfause  to  have  mud  with  the  sand,  and  this 
they  caU  sletch:'    Ibid.  p.  125.    V.  Slik,  s. 
SLEUG,  s.  1.  "An  ill  behaved  roan;''  GaU.  Enc. 
2.  <*  One  not  good  looking ;''  ibid. 

I  know  not  if  allied  to  Gael,  slug-am,  to  devour; 
Dan.  slug,  a  glutton,  sbighals,  id.;  or  Su.G.  slug,  Isl. 
slaegr,  callidus,  vafer. 
To  Sleuth,  Sloth,  v.^a.    To  neglect]  Add; 

«*  What  shall  we  do  then  ?  Sloih  our  callings,  &c.? 
No,  neither  wQl  we  bid  yon  dothat,  therefore  do  not 
reproach  us.  I  do  not  bid  you  cast  away  your  call- 
ings, nor  sloth  them  neither."  Michael  Bruce's  Lec- 
tures, Sec  p.  IS. 
To  Sleuth,  t».  n.  To  linger,  to  delay.]  Add;, 

O.E.  "  Slwthyn  or  sluggyn.   Torpeo.   Xerpesco. 
[r.  Torpesco."]    Prompt  Parv, 
SLEUTH-HUND,  &c,  *.    A  blood-hound] 
Insert,  col.  3.  after  L  12; 

We  may  add,  as  a  synonyme^  Lancash.  slbod,  "  the 
path  of  care  C^ar^  wheels ;"  T^  Bebbins. 
SLEUTHUN,  a.  A  lazy  good  for  nothing  per- 

son,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  viewedasacorr.  of  Sleuth^ 

kund,  q.  a  slow  hound ;  synon.  Slughan,  RoxU 
To  SLEW,  V.  a.     "  To  lean  [incline!  any  thintf 

to  a  sid^  off  the  perpendicular  ;^  Gall.  £ncyck 
StKw-Fias,  a.  A  aesignation  foe  lightning,  SLA. 

''  Fyir-fiawcbt,  lightning ;  also  termed  slew^fire:* 
Leyden's  GU  CompL  S.  p.  357. 

SLE WIT9  fffxt'pa.  Having  slieeves,  q..  sleeved^ 
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''  Ane  lang  lows  gowne  of  quhite  champit  chal* 
millet  [camblet  j  of  silk  with  twa  pasmentis  of  gold 
slemiL"    Inventories,  A.  157S,  p.  219- 
To  SLY,  V.  n.    1.  To  go  or  approach  ulently 

and  silly,  Aberd. 
8.  To  look  in  a  aly  manaer ;  with  the  prep.  (U 

added,  ibid.- 
To  Sly,  v.  a.    To  place  or  remove  slily,  ibid. 

Slee^  Banff's.,  q.  v. 

Dr.  Johns,  and  Mr.  Todd,  in  giving  the  etymon 
of  the  £.  adj.  Sl^,  both  refer  not  only  to  IsL  slaeg-^ 
versutus,  but  to  A.S.  sUih  slippery,  and  metapho* 
irically  deceitful  But  I  cannot  see  that  Sty  has  any 
connexion  with  the  A.S.  term.  For  although  the  lat* 
ter  is  used  as  signifying  lubricus,  versatilii,  there  ia 
no  evidence  that  it  ever  occurs  in  the  sense  of  deceit* 
ful.  It  is  a  strong  obiection  to  the  affinity  of  the 
Isl.  and  A.S.  words,  that  in  the  kindred  languages, 
they  appear  in  forms  quite  different.  Su.Q.  slaet 
is  planus ;  laevis,  politus ;  slug  callidus,  vafer.  laL 
siett-r  planus ;  slaee-r  vafer.  Dan.  sUi,  plain ;  slue, 
crsfty.  The  secondary  sense  of  the  terms,  pritaaarily 
aigtufying  plain  or  smooth,  is  directly  the  reverse  oif 
tiy.  For  Su.G.  idaH,  laevis,  also  sigtiifiea  simplex. 
Hence  the  phrase,  Slaett  och  raetl  simplex  et  planum. 
Teut  skcht  is  not  only  rendered  planus,  but  sim« 
plex,  nay,  incallidus,  noU  astutus,  Kilian ;  the  venr 
reverse  of  W^.  The  only  oblique  senses  given  of  A.S. 
dith  seem  also  to  exclude  the  ideaof  criSt  Placidus, 
ladlis,  &c.  The  orthography  of  Widif,  ifygk,  and 
of  Chaucer  in  the  adv.  sleigkfy,  nearly  approaches  to 
the  Isl.  form. 
,  SLIBBIE,  adf.    Slippery,  Loth. 

The  only  foreign  word  which  this  resemhles  la 
Teut  ilibberigh,  id.  This,  again,  seems  evidently 
derived  from  Hib,  also  written  tUhber,  limus,  coe- 
num  mollius ;  as  slipping  is  almost  the  unavoidable 
consequence  of  setting  tibe  foot  on  sUnke^ 

SLIBRIEIN)  a4^    A  fondling  term  %  analo- 

gous,  perhaps,  to  E.  deeh  or  ffosnf. 
And  how  do  you  do,  my  little  wee  Nan, 
My  lamb  and  Mtrildn  mouse? 

Htr^t  CdL  it.  218. 

Teut.  sUbberigkt  lubricus. 
To  SLIGHT  (gutt),  V.  a.    To  jilt;  applied  to 

a  mane's  conduct  towards  a  female  whom  he  has 

courted,  S^ 
Slight,  9*   To  gie  one  ike  slicht ;  to  jilt  one,  Sv 
To  SLIDDER)  v.  n.    To  delays  to  defer  with. 

out  any  proper  reason)  as  suggesting  the  idea 

of  an  intention  to  give  the  aBp  entirely^  Meama^ 
Teut.  sUdden^n,  serpere^ 
SLiDDEar,  adf.    1»  Slippetyi  S.]  Add; 
4.  Uncertain,  changeful  (  used  in  a  moral  tenser 

''  There's  a  iliddry  stone  before  the  Hall  door 
[[great  man's  house,^^  N.^j  S.  Prov.  ^  A  slippery  stone 
may  make  one  faU;  signifying  the  uncertain^  of 
court  fiivour,  and  the  promises  of  great  men."^  Kelf^ 
ly,  p.  505. 

SLIDE-THRIPT,  s.  ^  game  in  wUoh  men 
are  used,  as  at  Draughts,  and  the  victor  is  he 
who  is  first  off  the  board ;  also  called  ShoveU 
groat  and  ShooUhe^foard;  Roxb; 
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Pins,  S.  preens,  are  sometimes  used  in  place  of 
men.  A  lays  down  one  pin,  and  B  another,  llieae 
are  pushed  about  the  table  or  board,  till  one  bap» 
pens  to  cross  the  other,  called  tiding;  and  h^  m 
consequence  of  whose  push  or  pop  tms  takes  place, 
gains  the  stakes.  This  is  most  probably  the  game 
denominated  in  the  same  maimer  by  Stratt,  also 
Shotfe^troai,  and  S&p-gnMrf,  though  differently  play« 
ed.    V.  Sports  and  Paadmes,  p.  SS^»  886. 

SLIDLIN6)  adth    Secretly. 

Ten  nundis  eUdlmg  furth  he  tttlke^ 
And  knit  it  in  a  neapkin  nnike. 
LegendBp.Si.AndroU,P^emel6ikCenL^SS4. 
An  etroL  either  toe  eUUhg,  or  for  kUBing. 
SLIECE,  «•    A  meaaure  of  fruits  or  roots.    V. 

Slskx. 
Slieth-liu,  a4f»    £^  **  idBoUike,  aottiah,^ 
Buchan* 
Some  somph  gets  op,  scoll  ptoud  o'  penoc^ 
An*  iUeih'lUte  bids  me  coudi. 

Tamute  Poeme,  p.  19.  V.  Sleuth. 
SLtEVE-FISH,  e.    The  cutde-fish,  Fitth  of 
iPorth. 

''  1  have  fomid  these  cfabs,  iKre  call  Keavies,  eal* 
ing  the  i9&M;/£rA  gteedily.^'   SibK  Fife,  p.  14(K 
SLIGGY,  adj.    Loquacious,  RmK 
But  soon  the  serp^t's  diggg  tongue, 

Tun'd  by  ihfetaal  wHej, 
Did  blast  primaeval  pleaniie  yoong. 
When  be  did  five  bcguHe. 

A.  Scotte  Poeme,  p.  85. 
A^m  may  be  allied  to  laL  ilUc^ia  polire,  aa  we 
Bay,  '^He  has  a  very  poCrf  tongue,**  8.  j  or  to  iUk  ia 
lambere ;  q.  a  abcA  or  glib  tongue.  But  perhaps  it  is 
merely  a  vaiie^  of  SkeUe,  q.  v. 
SLIGHT,  adf.    Worthkaa;  as^  ffe'e  a  jfirib 
fad  ^&a^,  he  18  a  person  of  a  had  diaxact^.  V, 
Blicht,  adf* 
SLYItlES,  ▲cta.^a.  Vt  10^,  £d.  181i,  ik 

6S6;  the  same  with  Slyree,  q.  v. 
■SLI&t  SuKB»  #»    1.  SBme,  mud.]  jW/ 

But  Lancaah.  eUOck,  mud,  (T.  Bobb.)  i8m<molM» 
viously  allied. 

SLIM,  adf.   Kaughty,  wortUees.]  Add ; 
for  now  wheni  mindme,  IittetMaggy  Grim^-^ 
She  was  never  ca*d  chancy,  but  canny  and  eSm, 
And  sae  it  has  fared  with  my  spihning  o't. 

iZdif/t  Hdenore,  p.  134. 
SLiMMERv  odi.    Delicate,  easily  hurt,  Ayrs. 
''  Being  a  genUewoinan  both  by  blood  and  edna 
cadon,  she's  a  Very  eUnhmer  a$ut  to  handle  in  a  do& 
Ing  of  this  kihd.^'    Ayrs.  Legatees,  p»  69. 
uerm.  sch&nmer  tony,  paltry,  wretdied* 

To  SLING,  V.  n.  'to  walk  with  a  long  step^  S.1 

Add;  o      r.     J 

''  Weel^  t  eSngi  ay^  on  wl^  a  gay  lang  step.'* 
Brownie  of  Bodibeck,  L  37. 
To  SLtNGE,  1^.  m    ^o  anMik^  ID  dink  away^ 

Latmrksi 

ThismigfataeemradicallytheaattiewxditheB.tr. 
sUnk,  A.S.  eUnc^an,  Su.G.  mnck^a  danculum  et  Airt 
tim  abire.  It  may,  however,  be  more  directly  aU 
lied  to  Isl.  iUng^ur  crafty,  callidus,  verstttu^  eBngimH 
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^hngimn,  id.)  ttpecMUjr  m  on«  who  snedcs  awaj  if 
ffeDerally  viewed  «s  luing  artful  meaoB  for  taking 
huBself  off,  and  the  act  is  often  an  indieation  of  craft. 
l?o  SLIN6ER,  V.  n.  To  move  unequally,  to 
ted^  to  be  in  danger  of  bein^  overset,  Abard. 

Al  ships,  that  bear  more  sail  than  ballast, 

SUnger  before  the  very  smallest 

Unequal  blast,  so  is  he  driven 

Jolting  and  jumbling  up  to  heaven. 

MetUnft  Poems,  p.  129- 
,    Dan.  stnu^-er,  « to  reel,  to  stagger,  to  totter,  to 
Wgle ;"  Wolff.  Belg.  BSngker-en,  to  swing,  to  toss. 
HH  mMp  •IJmgerdt  bgfier,  the  ship  was  tossed  ex- 
toeedingly,  Sewel ;  apparently  from  dinger,  a  sling. 
SLINK,  a<^*.     Lank,  slender,  South  of  S. 

*'  Where  is  the  poney  you  rode  to  Glasgow  upon  ?' 
"^  I  sell't  it,  sir.  ft  was  a  eUnk  beast,  and  wad  hae 
beaten  its  he»d  aff  standing  at  Luckie  Flytei^s  at  li^ 
Very.*     Rob  Roy,  ii.  805. 

SLINK,  h  1.  The  flesh  of  an  animal,  &c.]  Add; 

JPerhaps  more  strictly  sUnk  denotes  that  sort  of 
Veal  that  has  never  been  calved. 
S.  A  tall  limber  person,  generally  preceded  by 

the  adj.  Langy  and  expresnve  of  contempt  \  as, 

^«  A !  ye  lang  stinJc,'^  S. 
4.  Used  metaph'.  to  denote  one  who  is  a  worthless 

character,  S. ;  borrowed  from  butchery. 

•«-''  Said  Mrs.  Heukbane,  Pride  will  hae  a  &'— * 
he  hasna  settled  his  account  wi'  my  gudeman,  the 
deacon,  for  this  twalmOnth— he's  but  dink,  1  doubt." 
Antiquary,  i.  819. 
SLINK, «.  1.  A  greedy  starveling,  one  that  would 

flyly  purloin,  and  devour  every  thing,  Dumfn 

It.  A  cheat. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  exactly  in  this  sense,  or  as  de« 
tooting  oTit  that  is  worthless  in  a  general  sense,  that 
the  term  occurs  in  the  following  passages 
O !  tho'  ye  were  an  unco  siink, 
I'm  sad  without  ye. 

GalL  incyel  p.  89)3. 
Sa.O.  sUnci-a,  danculum  et  furtim  ahire.    TeuL 
:ilijlcA,  sinister,  Isl.  ding^-r  callidus,  Dan.  eUnk,  id. 
Hence, 

To  Slikx  one^  v.  a.  To  guU^  to  deceive  one>  Fifev 
SiiiKxin,  s.    Deceit,  Fue. 

I'm  no  sae  foolish  as  aver,«— 
That  they  alike  disposed  are> 
1*0  flatt'rln  and  to  slinkin. 

A.  Douglases  Pdmt,  p.  7d. 
SltHim*,  as  a  part,  or  adj.  is  expl.  in  Gl.  "  cheats 
hig,  deceitful."     This  is  nearlv  allied  to  the  £.  o. 
from  A.S.  tUnk-^n,  to  creep.     V.  Slenk,  *. 

SLIP,  Slyp,  9.  A  kind  of  low  draught  carriage, 

&c.]  Add; 

This  term  is  still  used  in  Upp.  Lanarks.,  atid  in 
£ttr.  y'or.,  for  a  sort  of  box,  without  shafts,  made  of 
bars,  drawn  by  a  horse,  like  a  sledgte,  for  carrying 
|>eats  or  hay ;  pron.  dype, 

Belg.  sleep-en,  to  draw  in  a  sledge;  sleeper,  one 
who  Carries  goods  on  a  sledge. 
SLIPy  s.    A  certain  quantity  of  yam,  S.]  Add; 
«•  120  Threads    ==     1  Cut; 
%  Cuts  ^    1  Heer; 
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6  Heer         «    1  Sl^; 

4,Slifs         tA     I  Spindle." 
Gray's  Introd.  to  Arithm.  £din.  ]797»  p*  l%* 
This  sense,  I  find,  Mr.  Todd  has  added  from  Bar- 
ret's Alvearie. 

SLIP,  s.     1.  An  upper  petticoat,  Loth. 

2.  A  sort  of  loose  frock,  worn  by  a  child,  espe- 
cially for  protecting  the  more  valuable  parts  of 
dress,  S. 

SLIP,  «.    A  girl  in  her  teens ;  as,  <*  She's  but  a 
mere  sUp  of  a  girl,^  Roxb. 
A  metaph.  use  of  £.  slip  as  denoting  a  shoot  or  twig. 

SLYP,  Sltpe,  s.  a  contemptuous  designation.] 

Add; 

Syne  Francie  Winsy  steppit  in, 
A  sauchin  slivery  sljfpe. 
Chrisitnas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  1£4^ 

"  A  coarse  fellow,"  Gl. 

M*Taggart  gives,  as  in  many  other  instances,  a  sin« 
gular  definition  of  this  term ;  *^  Slype,  a  fellow  who 
runs  much  after  the  female  creation,  yet  has  not  the 
boldness,  though  the  willingness,  to  seduce  any  of 
them." 

Isl.  stap^ir,  slapi,  homundo  sordidus.  Perhaps  Teuti 
si^pe  gives  the  primary  sense :  Mnlier  segniter  et  tes« 
tudrneo  gradu  prorepens,  tardigrava,  ignava,  Kiliani 
q« ''  a  female  who  creeps  onward  like  a  tortoise.." 

SLIP-AIRN,  s.    An  oval  ring  which  connects 
the  plough  and  the  simngU^trees^  Clydes. 
TetaL  dippe,  crena,  incisura. 

To  SLYPE,  V.  a.   To  strip  off;  as  the  feathery 

part,  of  a  quill,  a  twig  from  a  tree,  &c.,  Roxlx 

''  To  iSi^, to  peel  the  skin  oif  the  flesh ;"  GalL  Enc 

This  is  also  A.Bor.  ''  STo  dipe  off,  to  strip  off  the 

skin  or  bark  of  any  thing.  North."     Grose. 

Although  the  ▼.  is  here  defined  as  if  it  were  active, 
I  apprehend  that  it  has  a  neuter  sense,  as  applied  to 
the  skin  when  it  peels  off  of  itself;  and  as  allied  to 
Isl.  slef-a,  used  to  denote  what  is  pendulous  or  hangs 
down ; — scilicet  pendulum,-«-»fila  t^iuia;  slap^  flac^ 
cere,  pendere. 

2.  To  press  gently  downward ;  as,  '^  to  slype  a 
leecb,^  to  make  it  part  with  the  blood,  Roxb. 
In  this  sense  it  would  seem  rather  allied  to  Isl. 
sUp-a  extenuare,  slipper  nudus. 

SLYPE,  A-SLYP£,  adv.  Aslant.  When  a  sheepi 
or  a&y  other  object,  is  marked  by  a  line  being 
drawn  across  it,  the  operator  is  said  Uycom»  «* 
shfpe  over  it,  Ettr.  Fpr.  A*ded  is  ffiven  as  synon.. 
A-^pe  mast  be  viewed  as  from  the  same  source 

with  £.  aslope,  id. ;  Sw.  slaep^,  oblique  et  indirect* 

ferri;  Seren. 

To  SLtPE,  V.  n.  To  move  freely^  as  any  weighty 
body  which  is  dragged  through  a  mil^,  Ettr.  Fort 
Teat  dipp^^n,  Suaj.  sUpp^,  elabL 

SLYPER,  s.   Sword  shff>ers  a  Sutler,  one  whose 

princi{Ml  work  was  to  whet  swords. 

^^  James  M'Kie  swotd  sfyper.  Acts  Ja.  VL  1585, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  894. 

Teut  dipp-en,  acue)re>  ^kterere  aciero  ferri,  atterere 
gladium  cote ;  Belgi  sbfper,  a  whetter. 

SLYPER,  A  On«  who  appears  to  wish  to  siieak 
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away,  from  fear  of  detection,  Lanarks.   Sleuper 

is  used  in  a  sense  nearly  connected,  ibid. 
SLYPER,  s.     One  who  is  tawdry  and  slovenly 

in  dress,  Dumfr.     V.  Slyp,  Slype,  s. 
SLIP-ON,  *.  A  great  coat,  whiqh  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  worn, 

being  thrown  over  the  shoulders  loosely  like  a 

doak,  W.  Highlands. 

"  Hugh  flung  his  slyp^on  around  him ;  for  the 
Highlanders  of  the  Isles  and  West  Highlands  wear 
their  upper  garments  exactly,  in  the  good  easy  way 
of  their  brethren  in  Ireland^  the  sleeves  darkling  over 
the  back."    Clan-Albyn,  i.  178. 

A.S.  ilep^n  on,  induere;  E.  to  Slip  on.  V.  Todd's 
Johns. 
SLIPPAR,  ad^\    Slippery;   used  metaph.  as 

signifying  deceitful. 

Say  Weill  is  sUppar,  and  makes  mony  a  wyles; 

Po  Weill  is  seemely^f  without  any  gyles, 

Popns  Sixteenik  Cent  p.  195. 
Su.G.  slipper  lubricus. 
SLIPPERY,  a^.    %  Sleepy,  S.]  Add; 

'*  A  slipperie  bodie,  be  he  pastor^  be  he  anie  of  the 
people^  he  knowes  not  there  is  a  diuell^  a  tempter.— 
Of  all  sorts  of  men  in  the  world  a  slipprie  pastor,  a 
carelessemaninthe  ministrieisthe  worst,  he  loses  both 
hiniselfe  and  manie  others."  Rollock,  1  Thes.  p.  1 26. 
SLYPPIES,  s.  pi     Roasted  pease,  eaten  with 

butter,  Ro^b. ;  most  probably  a  cant  term. 

*  SlilPgHOD,  a^.  Having  shoes  on  the  feet,  but 

no  stockings,  Ettr.  For. 
SLYRELAND,  s.  Undoubtedly  the  same  with 

Slyre^  a  species  of  lawn,  q.  shfre4awn. 

<'  Slyrekmd,  ilk  hundretb  ells,  diree  ounces."  Acts 
Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814>  VII.  254. 
To  SLYTE,  V.  a.     To  sharpen  an  edged  tool, 

Lanarks.,  Loth.    V.  Slait,  v.  sense  4. 
To  SLITE,  Slyte,  v.  a.  To  rip  up  any  thing  that 

is  sewed,  Roxb. ;  a  slight  variety  from  £.  to  Slit. 
Slyte,  *.     The  act  of  ripping  up,  ibid. 

*  SLIVER,  s.     "  Sliver,  in  Scotland,  still  de. 

potes  a  slice  cut  off;  as.  He  took  a  large  sliver 
of  the  beef;"  Johns.  It  is  very  Qommomy  used, 
Berwicks. 

Tyrwhittexpl.it^asusedbyChaucer^  ^'asmall  slice 
or  piece."  In  E.  it  signifies  "  a  branch  torn  off.'* 
O.E.  "  Shfuyn  or  ryuyn  asunder.  Findo.  Shn^unge 
or  cutting  away.  Auulsio.  Abscisio."  Prompt  Parv. 
from  A.S.  eUf^an  findere. 

SLI  VERY,  adf.  Slavering,  Buchan.  V.  S auchin. 
SLOAN,  s.   A  rallying  or  scolding  match,  Roxb. 

*^  If  she  disliked  what  the  sailor  calls  the  cut  of 
their  jib — or  if^  above  all^  they  were  critical  about 
their  accommodations^  none  so  likely  as  Meg  to  give 
them  what  in  her  country  is  called  a  shan.**  St.  Ro- 
nm>  i*  28« 

Supposed  to  be  corr.  from  Slogan,  q.  v.  There  arCj 
however,  several  northern  words  which  might  seem 
allied:  Teut  eUm-en,  eleun-en  to  prune,  which  might, 
like  Snib,  be  used  metaph,  to  denote  reprehension ; 
Belg.  shns,  a  slut,  a  slattern ;  Su.G.  tluna,  a  trull ; 
Isl.  slane,  the  designation  given  to  a  servant,  from 
,r/a,  to  strike. 
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SLOAN,*.  A  covetous  person;  often,  ^^  a  greedy 
eloan^  Berwicks.  ;  perhaps  a  variety  of  Shtg^ 
han,  or  allied  to  Teut.  Mond-en  vorare,  from 
shnde  fauces,  vorago,  abyssus. 
SLOAP,  8.    A  lazy,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
tawdry,  person ;  a  term  generally  applied  to  a 
female ;  Stirlings.    V.  Slacfie,  which  is  radi- 
cally  the  same. 
SLO AT,  #.   .  A  voradous  fellow^  one  who  swal- 
lows every  thing  that  com'es  in  his  way,  Roxb. 
SLOATCH,  Slotch,  s.    An  idle  lazy  sloven ; 
generally  applied  to  males,  Roxb.^  Ettr«  For. 

Teut  elooly  fossa  palustris* 
Johnson  observes  that  slouch, ''  in  Scotland/'  sig* 
nifies  '^  an  ungainly  gait,  as  also  the  person  whose 
gait  it  is." 

To  Sloatch,  v.  n.     To  go  about  in  a  lazy  and 
slovenly  manner,  ibid. 

The  learned  lexicographer  mentioned  above  refers 
to  Dan.  ^/b/f  stupid,  as  the  origin  of  slouch.  But  the 
genuine  synonymes  of  the  £.  word  are  Su.G.  sU^ 
I3I.  slacken,  ignavus,  homo  nihili ;  Su.G.  shk-a,  va- 
gari,  otiose  errare.  The  same  v.,  Ihre  remarks,  by 
the  insertion  of  n,  assumes  the  form  of  shnka  and 
slunka.  These  must  be  all  traced  to  slak,  remissus, 
Teut  slack,  &c.,  a  word  found  both  in  the  Goth,  and 
Celt  languages.  Our  term  seems  rather  to  have  the 
same  origin  with  Slaich,  s. 
To  SLOCH  over  (gutt.),  v.  a.  To  do  any  thing 
carelessly,  Fife.  Synon.  Sloth,  Slettth. 
This  may  be  allied  to  the  O.E.  v.  "  Sluggyn.  De- 
sideo.     Torpeo.    Pigritor."     Prompt  Parv. 

SLOCH  AN  (gutt),  s.    A  lubberly  sort  of  fel- 
low, Roxb.     V.  Slughan. 

SLOCHER,  8.  **  A  person  careless  in  dress,  par- 
ticulariy  about  the  feet  ;^  Gall.  Enc 
Su.G.  siok  ignavus,  slok-^  pendulum  esse.  V.  Slog« 

OER,  s. 

SLOCK,  #.     Used  to  denote  drink,  Buchan. 
Was't  wine,  the  stock  o'  feckless  Pights  ?     « 

Tarras^s  Poems,  p.  135. 
I  was  clankit  at  your  ingle 
Whare  heady  slock%  an'  glorious  fendin,  &c. 

Ibid,  p.  26. 
i.  e.  where  there  is  intoxicating  drink. 
SLODGE,  8.    A  sloven.    V.  Slotch- 
SLOGAN,  8.  1.  The  war-cry,  or  gathering  word, 
of  a  clan.]  Add; — South  of  S. 
"  The  Mackenzies  have  for  their  slughom,  Tul^ 
loch  Ard,  which  is  the  place  at  which  this  clan  does 
meet;  and  the  name  of  Hume  have  for  their  sl^hom 
(or  slogan,  as  our  Southern  shires  term  it)  a  Hume, 
a  Hume"    Mackenzie's  Heraldry,  p.  97. 

Add,  as  sense 
2.  A  kind  of  by-name  or  sobriquet  denoting  an  in- 
dividual, used  to  distinguish  him  from  others  6t 
the  same  name,  Fife ;  pron.  slugon. 
I  hesitate  whether  this  word  may  not  have  some 
affinity  with  Ir.  GaeL  sludhach  (pron.  sluach)  sludh* 
acan,  a  horn^  as  the  instrument  that  might  be  used 
for  assembli]:\g  a  tribe  ;  especially  as  it  would  seem 
that  each  distinguished  leader  had  his  distinguishing 
blast 
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^'  The  Biihop  of  Toulouse  inslaiitly  recognised  the 
tmmpets  df  the  Count  de  Montibrt ;  for  in  those  dajB, 
as  it  is  said,  every  one  of  high  distinction  had  a  blast 
ot  note  sounded  peculiar  to  themselves  Qhimself^^ 
and  wliich  was  well  known  to  hearers  even  at  a  re- 
mote distance."     Maturin's  Albigenses,  iii.  IO9. 

This  etymon  receives  confirmation  by  what  Bar- 
bour has  narrated. 

Ifhe  king  then  blew  his  horn  in  by ; 
And  gert  the  men^  that  wer  him  by^ 
Hald  thaim  still,  and  all  priw6 ; 
And  syne  agayn  his  horn  blew  he. 
James  off  Dowglas  herd  him  blaw^ 
And  at  the  last  alsone  gan  knaw ; 
And  said ; ''  Sothly  yon  is  the  king : 
*'  I  knaw  lang  quhill  syne  his  Maivtfng/' 
The  thrid  tyme  thar  with  aH  he  blew. 
And  then  Schjrr  Robert  Bold  it  knew ; 
And  said ;  ''  Yone  is  thfe  king  but  dreid ; 
*<  Go  we  fiirth  till  him  bettir  speid.'' 

The  Bruce,  B.  iii.  v.  724,  Sic.  £d.  1820. 
To  SLOGGER,  ^.  n.    To  sup,  or  swallow  food 
taken  with  a  spoon,  in  -a,  dirty  and  voracious 
manner,  Fife. 

Sicambr.  tlocke  gula,  doekerigh  gulosus;  Idl.  tkA^a 
d^lutire,  tlokari  lurco;  Dan.  Hugger,  to  eat  greedily, 
»liij^  a  gtatton. 

SLOGGlSR,  9.    One  who  is  slovenly  and  dirty, 
'  particularly  in  the  under  garments ;  frequently 
applied  to  a  person  who  has  his  stocking^  bang- 
ing down  about  his  ancles,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Sw.  slugger,  homo  sordidus  et  negligens,  sluggig 
sordidus;  Seren.    Hence 
To  Sloggsr,  t>.  n.     To  go  about  in  a  dovenly 

way,  ibid. 
Sloggerik,  part,  adj.     Slovenly,  as  above  de« 
•   scribed ;  as,  '^  a  shggerin  hash,^  Clydes.,  Roxb. 

SLOGIE,  8.    A  loose  bed-^wn,  hanging  down 

as  far  as  to  the  knees,  Selkirks. 

If  we  suppose  that  it  has  been  denominated  from 
the  looseness  of  its  form,  the  term  may  be  allied  to 
IsL  slag-a  vagum  ferri,«Zait-rreini8sus,  or  Su.G.  slok^a 
pendulum  esse. 

SLOGY  RIDDLE,  a  very  wide  riddle,  such  as 
is  used  for  riddling  onions,  potatoes,  or  any  large 
kind  of  produce;  sometimes  simply  called  ^S^ 
gy;  Roxb. 
.    *'  Then  there's  the  gos^hawk,  and  the  slogy  riddle, 
and  the  tyrant  an'  his  lang  neb."  iBrownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  143. 

.  Perhaps  allied  to  Germ,  schlache  dross,  as  used  for 
throwing  out  the  refuse;  Su.G.  slagg,  scoria,  £.  slag. 
IsL  slog,  however,  denotes  the  intestines  of  fishes. 

SLOIT,  8,     A  lazy,  stupid,  and  dirty  fellow,  a 

sloven,  Renfrews. ;  synon.  ShdUr. 
■  IsL^fo^^-r  corpus  rude,magnaemolis.  V.  Sluts,  acj;. 

To  SLOIT  AWA\  "v.  n.    To  pass  on  in  a  care- 
less manner,  Ang. 

Allied  to  IbI.  sht^a  remittere,  or  slodr-a  aegte  iter 
emetiri.  Teut.  dodde,  sordida  et  inculta  mulier, 
Ithcince  E.  slut,  ievidently  claims  a  compion  origin. 

To  SLOITER,  V.  n.  To  be  engaged  in  any 
.    wet  and  dirty  kind  of  work:  "  A  shHerirC 
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creaturej^^  one  wlio  takes  pleasure  in  work  of 

this  description ;  Lanarks. 

Teut.  iMdir^en,  flaccere^  fiaccescere,  slodder  ho« 
mo  sordidus. 
SLOITER,  s.   A  sloven ;  applied  Mther  to  man 

or  woman,  Lanarks.    V.  Sluiteb. 
To  SLOKIN,  v,a.    1.  To  quench,  S.]  Add»* 
4.  Used  in  a  juridical  sense,  as  signifying  to  ex- 
tinguish the  claims  of  an  opponent. 

''  The  persewar  sould  strentben  and  fortifie  his 
cause  and  clame ;  the  deftodar  sould  extenuat,  mak 
less,  or  siMn  and  tak  away  the  petitioun  or  com« 
plaint  of  his  adversar,  with  relevant  exceptiounis." 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  411. 

0.£.  ''  iSMiEyn,"  given  as  the  same  with  ''  Slek- 
kyn.   Extinguo.-^iS^ilefiyiige  or  quenchinge.    £x* 
tincio."     Prompt.  Parv. 
SLOMIE,  adf.     Flaccid,  blown  up,  Gall. 

"  An  ox  is  said  to  be  slomie,  when  it  has  on  a  false 
appearance  of  flesh ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Gael,  sUom  sleek.    But  this  is  probably  the  same 
with  Sloomifi. 
Slonk,  Slokking,  s.  ^*  The  noise  our  feet  make 

when  sinking  in  n  miry  bog^  also,  when  walk* 

ing  with  shoes  full  of  winter  ;^  Gall.  Enc>     V. 

Slonk,  v. 
To  SLOOM,  Sloum,  v.  n.     To  slumber,  S.B.1 

Add; 
AA'  thus  whiles  /foiwitiig,whiles  starting  wi'  her  fright. 
She  maks  a  shift  to  wear  awa'  the  night. 

Rosses  Hdenore,  First  Edit.  p.  58. 

Before  A.B.  ilaum,  SiC-^Insert ; 
Sloom^  e.    A  slumber,  an  unsettled  sleep,  S.B. 
To  SLOOM,  v.  n.     1.  To  become  powerless; 

applied  to  the  human  body,  Ettr.  For. 
.    '*  Scho—- sett  up  sic  ane  yirlich  skrighe"  diat  my 
verie  sennyns  sloom^t  and  myne  teeth  chackyt  in 
myne  heid."     Wint  Even.  Tides,  ii.  42. 
2.  To  become  flaccid;  applied  to  flowers  and 

plants  touched  by  the  frost,  ibid. 
8.  To  waste  or  decay,  Ettr.  For. 

It  is  only  said  of  sudi  plants  as  abound  with  sap  ^ 
and  become  glutinous  in  rotting.  "  No  other  spot 
over  their  whole  pasture  ofi*ered  as  much  verdure  at 
this  time  as  these  seemingly  sloomed  places."  Re- 
marks on  Capt  Napier's  Essay  on  Store-farming ; 
Farmer's  Magazine. 

Isl.  tlum^,  vultum  simul  et  animum  demittere^ 
Sloomib,  adj.     1.  Relaxed,  enfeebled  ;  used  in 

relation  to  animals,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  Damp,  and  in  an  incipient  state  of  putrefac- 
tion ;  applied  to  vegetaoles,  ibid. 
To  SLOOP  dounj  to  descend  in  an  oblique  way, 

Roxb. 

This  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  origin  with 
E.  thpe;  Sw.  shp-a,  oblique  et  indirect^  ferri. 

SLOOT,  s.    A  sloven ;  a  low  fellow,  Dunifr. 

V.  Sloit,  and  Slute. 
SLOPED  GAW,  an  open  drain,  Renfr.     V. 

Gaw. 
To  SLORK,  V.  n.     To  Walk  with  wide  or  Wet 

shoes,  as  through  snow  in  a  state  of  dissoki. 

tioO)  Nithsdale.     It  respects  the  sound  made 
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in  oonsequence  of  the  regorging  of  water  in 

one^B  shoes. 

.Allied  perhaps  \o  IsL  slark,  via  lutosa,  siark^, 
per  difficultates  eluctari ;  or  siiark-^a,  hebescere ;  2. 
remittere;  Haldorson. 
To  SLOREy  V.  n.  To  make  a  disagreeable  noise 

in  eating,  to  eat  up  in  large  mouthfuli^  £ttr. 

For. ;  Slorp  synon. 

Isl.  slurk-a  deglutire ;  Dan.  durk-er  to  swallow. 

To  SLORP,  V.  a.     To  swallow  ungracefully.] 
S,  To  bungle,  £ttr.  For.  Add  to  etymon ; 

Slorpe  is  O.E.,  although  used  in  a  more  general 
sense.  *'  Shrpe  or  make  fowle^  sordido^  eleo  ;**  Hu« 
loet    V.  also  Higgins. 

O.Teut.  shrpe  signifies^  Torsgo,  gurges  ;  and  in- 
deed the  moudi  and  throat,  in  die  ungraceful  sorbi- 
tion  referred  to,  in  some  degree  resemble  the  action 
and  the  sound  of  a  whirlpooL 
To  SLoap,  v^  n.     To  Slorp  and  Greeif  to  cry 
bitterly,  and  so  as  to  draw  in  the  breath,  and 
almost  to  swallow  the  tears  as  they  fall,  Roxb. 
Teut.  sl/orp^en  ligurire;  q. ''  to  slabber  up  one's 
tears." 

Slorp,  s.    1.  A  sop,  as  much  as  one  swallows  at 
once  of  food  which  ia  taken  with  a   spoon, 
Selkirks. 
J2.  A  spoonful  taken  hastily  and  yngr«eefully  uv- 

to  the  moutli,  Roxb, 
8.  A  sloven,  Ettr.  For. )  perhaps  originally  ap- 
plied to  one  who  takes  food  in  a  dirty  way. 
There's  gentle  John,  and  Jock  the  tlorp^ 
And  skellied  Jock,  and  bellied  Jock, 
And  curly  Jock,  and  burly  Jock, 
And  lying  Jock  himseL 

JacMit  Relics,  iL  40. 
Sloefie,  adf^    Slovenly,  Roxb.     V.  SLoar^  v» 

and  StEaP)  i^ 
SLOBPiKfi,  adf.     Tawdry.]  Jddi 

Ye're  gaun  withouten  shoon  or  boots^ 
But  sbrpin  loags  about  your  coots. 

-H^f'<  '^cot*  PoMlorah,  p.  I7«t 
To  SLOT,  V.  a.     To  bolt,  &c.]  Add; 

— "  Utheris  your  scoleris-^mair  cruelle  hes  in 
thare  imaginatioun  cloisit  up,  dolk  and  neidnalii  the 
samin  yettis  of  our  heretage^^uhill  the  latter  day 
of  all."  N.  Winyef  s  Fourscoir  Thre  Qnestionis, 
Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  255^  V.  the  passage  mc/ft 
fully,  vo.  Neidnaii^^ 

''  To  sht  a  door,  to  shut  it,  Lincoln.  ;**  Ray^ 
Slot,  s,     1.  A  bar,  a  bolt,  S.]  Add; 

"  Pessulus,  a  sht,  girdle  or  bar.^  Weddeirtmm^i 
Vocab.  p.  12.  In  a  later  £d.  grindle  is  substituted 
for  girdie.  0.£.  *'  Slot  or  shetil  of  speryng.  Pes- 
aulum."  Prompt.  Parv.  "  Slotte  of  a  dox^^  C^"^*], 
locquet;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.^ 
8.  The  cross  spars,  &c.]  Add; 

This  word  is  of  pretty  general  use  in  S; 
4.  Slots  in  a  cart  are  not  only  the  long  cross  spars, 
as  in  a  harrow,  but  also  tne  short  upright  bars 
which  support  the  ShelmentSy  and  to  which  the 
boards,  called  the  deeding^  are  nailed.  They 
$Te  distinguished  from  Rungs,  as  being  s^uare^t 
whereas  rungs  are  round  ^  Xianarks. 
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SLOT,  a.    2.  Sbi  tfAe  hnad.^  Add;     . 
S.  The  hdkiw  in  the  throat  above  the  braMt* 

bone,  Ettr.  For. 
To  SLOTTER,  v.  n.    To  pass  the  time  idly 

or  sluggishly.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  dbeeJV'-a,  aegre  iter  emetiri.    Mr.  Todd  gives 
to  Slatter  as  an  £.  e.,  on  the  authority  of  Ray,  who 
uses  the  phrase  "  a  slattering  woman,'*  in  explain* 
ing  Dawgos. 
To  SLOTTER,  v:n.    To  make  an  ungraceful 

noise  with  die  palate,  in  swallowing  food,  re* 

sembling  that  of  a  duck  gobbling ;  to  slabber 

up,  Roxb.,  Berwicks.    This  word  is  also  expl«. 

to  eat  in  a  beastly  manner,  like  a  sow,  Teviotd. 

SluddcTy  synon. ;  also  Slorp. 

0.£. ''  Shkryng  or  done  fowly  CfoaUyl-  Detorpc* 
Prompt.  Parv.  "  SlUier^  nastiness.  Exmore;"  Groae. 
Com.  **  Slotieree,  rainy  weather,  foul  and  dirty ;" 
Pryce.  Hence,  he  says,  SkUiem*  V.  SLunnan,  y. 
SLOTTEa,  s.  The  noise  made  in  this  operation,  ib. 
SLOTTERHODGE,  s.    A  nasty  beaatly  feU 

low,  regardless  of  his  appearance,  and  taldng 

pleasure  in  feeding  in  a  filthy  way,  Roxb. 

Hodge  is  the  vulgar  £.  abbreviation  o£  Roger,  naed 
as  a  cant  term  for  a  country  booby.  This  indeed 
resembles  a  very  old  £.  term.  *'  Sioiir^gge;  Cenn- 
lentus.  Mabrus."  Prompt.  Parv.  Teut.  afoiUer,  ho* 
mo  sordidos.  IsL  sloeU-r,  corpus  rude  magnae  molxs. 
Su<iG.  sloedder,  faex  populL 
SLOUAN,Sluan,*.  "Abbrev.ofjy&wgA-AottJirf, 

blood-hound  C  GL  Sibb.,  Roxb.  V.  Slouv^  a. 
SLOUCH  (gutt.),  s.    A  deep  ravine  or  gully, 

Meams.  A.S.  stog,  locus  ooncavus ;  Ir.aZodk^ 

Gael,  slocy  a  pit,  a  hollow. 
SLOUCHED,  part.  pa.    «  Drenched;''  GalL 

Enc.  '^  Slouching^  a  wetting  C  ibid.  vo.  Sbmk. 

Perhaps  allied  to  £.  sludge,  mire,  from  A.&  sbg, 
a  slough.  Serenius  views  Jr.  slug-am,  Su.G.  sbtk^am, 
ingurgitare,  as  the  origin.     V.  Slouoh,  Slvoh. 
♦  SLOUGH,  (gutt.),  s.  A  husk,  S. ;  A.Bor.    In 

the  north  of  £.  it  is,  however,  pron.  slifffi* 
SLOUGH,  Slugh,  (gutt.),  s.    1.  A  voracioua 

eater  and  drinker,  Upp«  Clydes. 

Either  from  slough,  a  deep  miry  place,  as  swallow- 
ing up  every  thing,  or  from  a  common  fountain. 
Seren.,a8  has  been  already  observed,  derives  A.S.  iloig 
from  Ir. slug-am  and Sw.sluk-a  devorare,  ingurgitare. 
And  it  would  seem,  indeed,  that  there  had  been  ui 
original  connexion  of  the  two  ideas ;  or  that  a  miry 
place  had  received  its  designation  from  its  tendency 
to  swallow  up.  For  as  Ir.  and  Gael,  sbtg-am  signi- 
fies to  swallow,  dugaid,  apparently  a  derivative  frorii 
it,  is  a  sUnfgh,  a  oeep  miry  place,  and  shgihan  .a 
whirlpool.  According  to  ^e  same  analogy,  Tent« 
slock  signifies  no^  only  gula,  fiiuces,  but  barathram* 
vorago,  gorges.  isL  slok^r  and  Dan.  slug  denote  a 
glutton,  from  4ok-{f.  and  slug-er  to  devour,  to  eat 
greedily. 
8.  A  person  of  mean  character,  who  would  do  any 

thing  for  bis  own  interest ;  pron.  Shigh,  Dumfr* 
SLOUM„#.    The  green  scum  that  gatheraonk 

stagnant  pools,  Roxb. 
Teut  sluyme  cortex,  sili^ua^ 
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SLOUN,  9.   An  indolent  penon.    iThe  torm  at 
'  Ae  same  time  conveys  the  idea  of  irorthlettmefs, 
Upp.  CI jdes. ;  perhaps  merely  a  shorter  mode 
of  pronouncing  Slugkan^  or  Slouatiy  a.  slow- 
hound.     But  V.  Sloan. 
To  Slo0n«  v.  o.     To  idle  away  one^s  time,  ibid« 
To  SLOUNGE,  v^  n.   To  go  about  in  an  indo. 
lent  way.]  Add;   Sleenge^  id.,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
2.  To  han^  the  ears ;  to  look  sour,  Ettr.  For. 

I  am  inchned  to  think  that  this  term  is  immedi- 
ately allied  to  Dan.  skng^er,  *'  to  saunter,  to  loiter, 
to  unger,  to  go  idling  or  trifling  about  f  Wolff; 
from  Isl.  slen  torpor,  languor,  or  perhaps  slangi 
serpens,  q.,the  slow,  creeping  motion  of  a  snake. 
We  may  luld  Germ.  Mchlungel^  a  sloven,  a  loiterer ; 
$ehhingel-'m,  to  saunter  about. 
Sloungb,  Slumoe  {pnm^sloongeJjS^l.  *^A  greedy 
ihungt^  a  phrase  applied  to  a  dog,  that  goes 
about  hanging  his  ears,  and  prying  into  every 
comer  for  food,  Roxb.* 
S.  A  sneaking  fellow,  S. 

'*  Now  Finlay  the  tiunge  had  taken  care  neverto 
let  on  of  the  messages,  black  or  white."  Saxon  and 
Gael,  ii.  75. 

8.  A  skulking  vagabond,  Hoxb. 
IsL  dutgmn,  astutus. 

4.  A  glutton ;  as,  ^<  He^s  a  great  fhufkge  for  his 

^ts,'*  ibid, 
this  sense  it  would  seem  allied  to  Dan.  slmg^^r 
to  devour,  to  eat  greedily^  slughals  a  glutton. 

5.  A  stupid  dulUooking  feOow,  Ettr.  For.  V. 
Sluno,  which  is  nearly  synon. 

Sloukg  EB,  s.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  go  about 
in  an  indecent  way,  especially  as  a  plate-licker, 
S.     V.  the  V. 

To  SLOUN6E,  v.  ft.    To  make  a  noise  in  hlU 

ing>  or  being  thrown,  into  water,  Upp.  Lanarks^ 

It  differs  from  Sbmkf  which  denotes  the  sound 

made  by  a  small  body  passing  quickly  into  water. 

As  this  term  especially  expresses  the  sound,  it  may 

be  allied  to  Germ,  schbtud,  vorago;  Tent.  sUmde, 

which  primarily  denotes  the  fauces,  the  upper  part 

of  the  uroat,  and  secondly,  a  whirlpool,  tlondmen  vo« 

rare  ;  or  Germ,  sehling-'en  glutire,  versckUng^n  de« 

glutire;  as  alluding  to  the  noise  made  in  swiulowing. 

Slookge,  s.  1.  Thesound  made  by  a  large  heavy 
body  faJling  into  water,  expressive  of  the  splash, 
Clydes. 

S.  A  great  fall  of  rain  i  a  sloung^  o'  weet,  ibid, 
JSlad  o^  weeiy  synon^ 

8*  The  staite  of  being  completely  drenched ;  ap- 
plied both  to  persons  and  things,  ibid. 

SLOUPE,  *.  A  stupid  silly  fellow,  S.A.]  Add; 
Probably  the  same  with  Sigfp,  Sfyfe,  Aberd.,  q.  v« 

SLOUPER,  *.     A  sloven,,  implymg  the  idea  of 
knavishness,  Clydes. 
Evidently  the  same  with  Teut.  atuyper  insidiator 

latens;  duyp-m  prorepere  tadit^j  furtim  proripere 

se. 

8LOUSTER3  8.  1 .  Food  ill  prepared,  Ettr,  For^; 

the  same  with  Slaistery  Sh/9tery  <}.  v. 

ji.  Also  used  to  denote  a  sloven,  ibid, 
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To  SLOUSTER  atwoy  v.  n.    The  same  irith 

SlaUUTy  Fife. 
SLOW  AN,  *.    A  sloven,  Roxb.    This  seems 

merely  a  secondary  sense  of  Sloium. 
SLOW.THUMBS,  *.     A  person  who  goes  on 

slowly  with  work,  Teviotd. 
To  SLUBBER,  v.  a.   1.  To  swallow  any  thbg 

hastily.]  Add; 

The  V.  was  used  in  a  similar  sense  in  O.E.  *'  I  stub* 
her,  I  fyle  a  thyng,  or  beray  it.  Je  barbouille.  Fye 
how  you  Yi9Lyedubhrtd  your  geare  for  one  dayes  wear* 
yng."  Palsgr.  F.  364,  a.  The  mod.  £.  word  is  slabber. 

Isl.  slupr-a,  mollis  ingurgitare,  Haldorson;  Dan. 
sUtbr-er  to  suck  up. 
SLUBBBa,  s.    Food  over*boiled,  particularly  that 

of  a  flaccid  nature,  Upp.  Clydes. 
SLUBBER,  Slobbeb,  «.     Half.twined,  or  itt- 

twined  woollen  thread,  Teviotdale. 
Teut  Mlobber^en,  laxiun  sive  flaccidum  esse. 
SLUG,  #•    A  loose  wrapper,  or  upper  coverings 

worn  for  dirty  work,  either  by  males  or  females^ 

Fife ;  defined,  **  a  short  gown  or  wrapper  worn 

by  women.**  Jupe  synon.  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Slogte,  used  in  the 
same  sense. 
SLUG,  Slug-boad,  s.  A  road  passing  through  ^ 

narrow  defile  between  two  hills,  Mearns. 
For  the  origin,  V.  Slouch,  #. 
SLUGH,  s.    A  mean  fellow.     V.  Slough. 
SLUGHAN  (gutt.),  t.    A  lazy  good  for  nothing 

person,  Roxd.     V,  Sleuth  UN,  synon. 

As  the  latter  is  from  deulh-hundy  dughan  retains 
more  of  another  form  of  the  word,  i.  e.  Slougk-hnfuL, 
SLUGHORNE,  Slogan,  *.     The  watch-word 

used  by  troops,  &c.}  Add  ; 

It  may  be  sub^ined,  that  A.S.  sla,  slug,  is  giveq 
by  Somner  aasignifying  '^BelUcum ;  analarmetowar. 
a  warning  or  signal  to  battle,  by  sounding  of  atrum<i 
pet,  beating  of  a  drumme,  or  such  like."  This  may 
be  traced  to  ilojg'Uin,  sie-^n,  to  strike;  as,  slean^iacen^ 
facere  signum  ictu.  Teut.  slaen  dt  trtmpet,  canere 
tuba.  V.  Slooak. 
SLUIP,  Slyf£,  «.  AlasEy,  clumsy  f<^k>w ;  synon^ 

ShUCy  Fife. 

Teut  shej)  lentus,  ignavus,  sordidug„  squalidus  ; 
homo  incultus  vestibus  et  moribus,  homonihili ;  Kii^ 
lian.    IsL  sloepug^r  squalidus ;  sUov-x*  sUqf,  hebes. 
SLUIST,  9^    A  large  heavy  person,  Teviotd. 

Su.G.  fUskig,  inelegans,  may  be  allied ;  and  Teut. 
ver'skus-en,  ignavi(a,  et.  negligentia  deterere  et  detur* 
pare. 
SLUIT»  Sluts,  (like  Guidy  good), ».  l.A  term 

denoting  a  big,  clums}r,  indolent  fellow ;  always 

applied  to  a  male ;  Fife^ 
9^  A  glutton,  Lanarks. 

IsL  dul^a  ptominere.    Hann  iH  sl4ta  hoUinu,  ca« 
pitium  demisit ;  slol^a  remittere ;  slod^ra  aegre  iter 
emetiri,  q.  to  move  heavily  along ;  H^dorson. 
SLUITER^^.    A  male  sloven,  corresponding 

with  Sbdy  applied  to  a  female,  Bozb. 

As  £.  ibU  seems  to  be  fi!om  Teut  tlodde  sordida 
et  inculta  mnlier ;  this  immediately  resembles  lAyk 
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der,  homo  sordidus.     This  Ihre  views  bb  allied  to 
Su.G.  sloedder  faex  populi.     This  is  probably  an  an« 
cient  Belgic  word,  transmitted  through  many  gene*  ^ 
rations. 

To  SLUMMISH,  v.  n.     To  trifle  away  one'a 

time,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  radically  the  aame  with 
iloom,  S.B.  to  slumber;  Teut  slut^m-en  dormitare.  IsL 
slufO'a,  vultum  simul  et  animum  demittere;  Haldor« 
son. 

SLUMP,,  ^.    By  slump."]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  A  large  quantity  of  any  thing,  Aberd. ;  synon. 
SlumperL 

SLUMP,  s.  A  marsh,  a  swamp,  Berw.,£ttr.For. 
To  Slump,  v.  n.     1.  To  sink  in  a  mire,  ibid, 

**  This  same  day,  nae  farther  gane,  at  ae  step  up 
in  theGait^cleugh,  I  slumpit  in  to  Uie  neck."  Blackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  312, 
S.  To  go  down  as  a  person  through  ice,  or  in  a 

bog  where  he  breaks  the  surface,  which  before 

carried  him,  Roxb. 

*'  To  slump,  to  slip,  or  fall  plump  down  in  any  wet 
x>r  dirty  place,  North."     Grose. 
3.  To  stick  in  the  mire,  Clydes. 
Slump,  s.    A  dull  obtuse  noise  produced  by  an 

object  falling  into  a  hole,  Roxb. 

Germ,  tchlamtne,  a  mire ;  scklump^icht,  latulentus. 
The  V'9  in  its  second  sense,  might  seem  allied  to  Isl. 
slump^az,  slemb-az,  inopino  jactu  ferri. 
Slumpie,  adj.     Marshy,  swampy,  ibid. 
SLUNEOCH  (gutt.),  *.  "A  person  of  a  brutish 

tlisposition,  who  would  do  all  the  barm  he  could, 

if  he  had  the  ability  to  project ;""  Gall.  £nc. 

Isl.  slundi  servus  infidus,  ^/tinifr  perfidia ;  ovilungm 
inn,  calHdus,  astutus.     But  V.  Slung,  below. 

SLUNG,*.     1.  A  tall  lank  booby,  Aberd.   De- 
fined  by  a  north-country  man,  "  a  lang  teem 
[tume]  haivrelly  kind  o'  a  chiel." 
8.  Also  expl.  a  low  fellow,  Aberd. 
'   And  Kate  says.  See,  ye  stupid  slung^ 
Fat  way  ye've  fyld  my  curch. 

W.  Beatti^s  Tales,  p.  33. 
Isl.  slant  longurio  imbecillis ;  slinni  homo  enervis, 
nauci ;  Haldorson.  Dan.  sleng-er  to  saunter,  to  loiter. 

SLUNGE,  8.  A  sneaking  fellow.   V.  Slounge. 
SLUNK,  s.     A  slough,  a  quagmire,  Ettr.  For. 

V.  Slomk. 
SLUNK,  s.     The  veal  of  a  calf  cut  out  of  the 

mother,  Teviotdale.     V.  Slink,  s. 
SLUNK,  s.     A  tall  aukward  fellow,  Shetl.     V. 

Slumken. 
SLUNKEN,  SLucKEN,j9ar^.  flA'.  Having  a  very 

lank  and  empty  appearance,  like  a  horse  after 

a  long  journey  on  which  it  has  not  been  duly 

fed,  Teviotd. 

This  is  merely  the  old  Dan.  word  retained ;  Slun* 
ken,  lank,  scraggy.  , 

SLUPE,  *.     A  male  sloven,  Fife.     V.  Sluip. 
To  SLURE,  V.  a.     To  swallow  ungracefully, 

Meams ;  synon.  Slorp. 
SLURI.CH  (gutt.),  *.     Flaccid  food,  in  swallowing 

which  a  noise  is  made  by  the  throat,  ibid, 
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Isl»  slor,  piscium  sordea;  Sa.G.  slMrfv^a,  negUgen* 
ter  uegotium  aliquod  perficere.  Teut.  shrigh  sordi'« 
du8.  ban.  slurk-er,  to  sip  up,  to  swaIIow,  assumes  the 
form  of  a  Irequentative. 
SLUSCH,  8.   A  pool,  plashy  ground,  &c.]  Add; 

Dan.  ilask^er  to  paddle,  to  puddle. 
Slushie,  adj.     Aboiindingwith  snow  in  a  state 

of  liquefaction ;  Its,  "  The  streets  are  verjr 

Mlushie^  S.   V.  Slusch,  Slush. 
SLUSH,  8.    A  person  kept  about  farm-houses 

to  do  all  the  dirty  jobs,  Roxb. 

Teut.  slavelse  is  rendered,  servula  vilis  et  ignava ; 
Kilian.  But  this  seems  rather  a  secondary  sense  of 
Slusch,  Slush,  q.  V. ;  a  designation  borrowed  from  the 
character  of  the  work. 

SLUST,  8.    A  sluggish  person,  S.A.  V.  Sluist* 
*  SLUT,  8.     This  term  in  £.  denotes  a  dirty  woa 

man,  and  is  also  used,  as  *^  a  word  of  slight  con- 

tempt^  to  a  female.  The  sense  is  much  stronger 

in  S.,  as  it  denotes  one  of  a  worthless  character, 

sometimes  including  not  merely  the  want  of 

chastity,  but  of  all  moral  int^nty. 
To  SLUTCH,  V.  fi.     To  move  heavily,  as  in  a 

deep  road,  Fife.    V.  Slatch,  v. 
SLUTCH,  8.     A  hanger  on,  a  paraaite,  Roxb. ; 

apparently  from  the  same  origin  with  Sloatch. 
SLUTE,  adf.    Slovenly ;  £.  SluUish.]   Add  to 

etymon ; 

Or  perhaps  merely  A.S.  skmth,  (whence  £.  sloih) 
which  Mr.  Tooke  ingeniously  considers  as  the  Sd 
pers.  indie,  of  the  A.S.  v.  slauw^ian.  In  O.E.,  however, 
we  meet  with  "^ut,  cenosuft"  and  **  ShUig,  ccnu* 
lentus."  Prompt.  Parv. 
SLUTE,  8.    A  slow,  lazy  animal ;  applied  both 

to  man  and  beast ;  Loth. 
SLUTHER,  8.    A  quagmire,  S.A. 
To  SLUTHER,  v.  a.    To  do  work  in  a  careless 

and  hurried  manner,  S.A. 

Teut.  slodder,  homo  sordidusi,  negligens. 
To  SLUTTER,  v.  n.     To  spill  or  slabber  in 

cooking  or  eating  victuals,  Dumfr.  This  seems 

merely  a  variety  of  Sludder,  v, 
SLUTTERIN,  part.  pr.  Making  an  interrupt- 

ed  kind  of  noise  through  the  nostrils,  when  one 

is  half  asleep,  Ferths.    This  seems  nearly  allied 

to  SlotteA,  V. 
SMA^  adj.     Small.]  Add^  as  sense 
2.  Not  grown  up,  in  a  state  of  childhood,  S. 

-»"  Ifl  wouldna  agree  to  it,  they  would  be  ruined, 
and  they  had  sma'  families."    Petticoat  Tales,  i.^210. 

^  Snui'  Famiit/,  a  family  of  young  children  ;"  Gall. 
Enc 

This  conveys  an  ideli  directly  the  reverse  of  what 
would  be  suggested  by  the  phraseology^  to  the  mind 
of  a  Southron.  Were  this  used  in  any  afflictive  case 
as  an  argument  for  active  sympathy, ''  Ha !"  would 
he  most  probably  reply,  **  you  say  he  has  got  only 
a  small  family.  He  is  then  the  less  to  be  pitied,  as 
he  must  be  able  the  more  easily  to  support  them." 
But  even  where  a  family  of  children  is  numerous, 
it  is  said  to  be  sma' ;  as  intimating  that  they  are  all 
so  young  as  to  be  unable  to  do  any  thing  for  them« 
selvesw 
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SMACK,  $,    A  smart  stroke,  S. 

Mr.  Todd  has  given  this  as  an  additional  sense  of 
Smack,  signifying  taste,—-"  a  blow  given  with  the 
flat  of  the  hand ;  avul^  word;  as,  a  smackon  the 
lace."  But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  observed,  that 
it  must  be  viewed  as  radically  a  different  word;  be- 
ing the  same  with  Teut  ^ftnacke  coUisio,  concussus, 
jactus,  plaga,  &c  smackeh,  collidere,  concutere,  jac- 
tare,  cum  vi  aut  sonitu  impingere,  &c.  Here  we 
have  also  the  origin  of  Smack  as  signifying  "  a  loud 
kiss ;"  Mialogous  to  the  v.  smack^muylen,  diductu  la- 
biorum  sonom  edere ;  also,  basiare,  affigere  osculum. 
The  Tent,  terms  regarding  taste  are  distinguished 
by  a  different  orthography ;  tmaeck  sapor,  gustus ; 
mmeck-en  sapere,  gustare. 

-  It  certainly  was  an  imperfection  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
plan,  that  he  classed  almost  all  the  terms,  which 
nave  the  same  orthography,  under  one  head.  Hence, 
he  here  also  gives  smack, ''  a  small  ship,"  referring 
to  A.S.  tnacca,  and  Isl.  sneckra.  The  A.S.  word  and 
Isl.  sneckia  (not  sneckra);  seem  indeed  to  give  the 
primitive  form  of  the  word.  But  in  Belg,  it  is  tmak, 
and  in  Germ,  ichmack  and  tckmack^Mchiff ;  whence 
we  have  most  probably  borrowed  our  cEesignation. 

SMACLE,  #.    As  much,  Roxb.  ^  evidently  corr. 

from  as  mickk. 
SMA'  DRINK.  Nae  sma^  drink,  not  to  be  ^s- 

pised,  no  mean  person ;  often  used  of  one  who 

has  a  high  estimation  of  himself,  S. 

— "  Mungo  Braidfoot,  of  Divot-ha,  esquire,  was, 
as  his  mother  used  to  boast,  nae  sma*  drink.  He  was 
proprietor  of  a  considerable  estate,  wealthy,  and  in  no 
way  given  to  needless  expense."  Glenfergus,  iii.^27. 

**  So  you  see,  cousin,  we  are  nae  snui  drink  now 
a  days  "     Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  7^* 

''  The  very  foremast-men  have  their  silken  scarfs. 
I  have  seen  many  a  lady  wear  a  warse,  and  think 
hersel  nae  smct  drink."     The  Pirate,  ii.  97* 

This  evidently  alludes  to  the  low  account  made  of 
beer  of  the  weakest  description. 

SMA-FAIRNS,  s.  pi     The  guts,  South  of  S. 

'*  I  duratna  grip  him,  for  fear  he  had  run  his  bit 
spit  through  my  smafaims  i'  the  struggle,  for  it  was 
as  sharp  as  a  lance."    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  43. 

Corr,  from  A.S.  Ihearm,  or  £.  tharm,  the  intestines. 

SM  AIE,  s.    A  silly  mean  fellow,]  Add ; 

IsL  smavick,  opella,  little  labour.     V .  Smeik^r,  pu- 

aillanimis ;  Haldorson,  p.  301. 

Smaik,  adj.     Contemptible,  despicable. 

'^  Than  war  the  wordes, '  Smaik  carll,  I  sell  lay 

vpoun  thi  lyppis."  Aberd.  Reg.  1525,  V.  15,  p.  6lS. 

Smaixrie,  s.^  Insert,  as  sense 

1.  Pusillanimity,  conduct  characterizing  a  pol- 
troon. 

Smaikis  had  the  wyte :  I  say  the  hous  wes  suir, 
.   Had  thay  bene  gratious  with  ane  godlie  quareL-— 
Thair  febill  smaikrie  I  think  ill  to  tell. 
With  luik  lyke  lyounes,  and  sa  lytill  done. 
Fy  drukin  dastartisl  ye  haue  schamit  your  sell. 
That  said  sa  weill,  and  syne  gaue  our  sa  sone. 
Sege  Edinb.  Castel,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  295. 

SMAIR-DOKEN,  ^.     Common  dock,  S.B.    V. 

SiCXAB-DOXEN. 
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To  SMAIR6,  V.  0.     To  bedaub.    V  Smerc. 
SMALIE,  Smally,  adj.    Little,  puny.]  Add; 

"  On  the  swaird  before  the  mansion,  two  smalfy 
dry-haired  ponies  were  feeding."  Glenfergus,  ii.  267* 
^  Small,  a(^.     Low  in  rank,  inferior  in  station ; 

contrasted  with  greit 

"  The  quenis  grace-— hauand  respect  to  the  greit 
and  exhorbitant  derth  ryssin  in  this  realme  of  vie* 
tuallis,"-  andvnderstandand  that  the  occasioun  thair- 
of  is  because  of  the  superfluous  cheir  vsit  common* 
lie  in  this  realme  als  weill  amangis  small  as  greit  man, 
&c.  And  gif  ony  vther  small  persoun  or  persounis 
wald  presume  to  brek  this  present  act,  ^c."  Acts 
Mary  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  488. 

The  phrase  sma'fock  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense, 
S.    V.  Smals  Folk. 
SMALL  DRINK,  beerof  the  weakest  quality,  S. 

-— "  Gif  ony  person,  or  personis,-— sail  commit  the 
fylthie  sin  of  fomicatioun, — ^for  die  first  fault,  aa- 
weil  the  man,  as  the  woman,  sail  pay  the  sowme  of 
fourtie  pundis.  Or  than  baith  he,  and  scho  salbe 
imprisonit  for  the  space  of  aucht  dayis,  thair  fude  to 
be  breid  and  smaU  drink,  &c.  For  the  secund  fault ; 
thair  imprisonment  salbe  doublit,  thair  fude  to  be 
breid  and  watter  allanerlie."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  £d« 
1814,  p.  25. 

Watter  alanerlie,  I  need  scarcelv  add,  is  opposed 
to  small  drink,  as  being  a  higher  degree  oi  penanqe^ 
SM  ALLIS,  s.  pi.    This  is  used  as  a  plural  noun. 

In  S mollis,  in  small  quantities ;  in  smaws,,  S. 

-^'^  Off  the  custome  and  exsyiss,  of  the  soume  of 
of  four  pundis  vsual  money  of  Scotland,  of  ilk  tune 
of  wyn  to  be  topit,  ventit,  and  sauld  in  smallis  withia 
the  said  burgh."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 62 1 ,  £d.  1 8 1 4,  p.  669, 

^*  Ane  propyne  to  my  lord  of  Angus  of  ane  pon^ 
tioune  of  wyne ;  and  amangis  all  vther  in  smallis  ane 
pontioune  of  wyne."  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16.;  i.  e. 
''  besides  many  small  articles;"  or  perhaps,  ''  wine 
given  in  small  quantities." 

"  Selling  of  his  merchandis  &  gair  in  landwart  in 
smallis,  quhilk  he  proroeist  to  sell  to  nychtbouris  in 
this  toun  til  gr^is,"  i.  e.  in  wholesale.     Ibid.  V.  16. 

To  SMASH,  V.  a.    1.   To  break  to  shivers.} 

Add; 

"  The  deil's  i'  his  face  an'  his  heart  yet  for  that 
black  deed  !  I've  mickle  hopes  he'll  be  hangit,  or  get 
his  head  smask'd  for't  yet"  Te^nant's  Card.  Beaton, 
p.  28. 

*^  Here,  Geordy,  tak  baud  of  this  kist— and  see 
that  ye  dinna  smash  it  araang  the  stanes,  for  it  winna 
be  an  easy  matter  graping  aJang  the  auld  pier  in  the 
dark  an'  wi'  sic  a  sea  on."'    Su  Kathleen,  iii.  111. 
3.  To  beat  severelv,  S.]  Add  ; 

''  Let  our  iaeft  onlv  come  on,  Fse  smash  haill  do* 
sens  o'  Uiem«— >rse  shake  them,  I'se  pelt  them,"  &c. 
Card.  Beaten,  p.  119* 
SMASHING,  adf.    Large;  as,  '<  a  smgshin' 

chield,^  a  strapping  fellow,  £tt&  For.    V. 

Smash,  v« 

SMA^  STILL,  s.  A  designation  of  usquebau^, 
denoting  that  which  is  of  a  superior  quality^ 
as  disUpguished  from  that  which  is  the  prodwt 
of  a  large  still,  S« 
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''  Taste  the  whisky^  Mr.  Gordon— it  is  mo'  still, 
and  will  do  harm  to  no  man."  Lights  and  Shadowa^ 
p.  582. 

SMATCHET,  Smatchbjd,  s.    1.  An  appella- 
tion ffiven  to  a  child,  &c.  Smakket  seems  ori« 
f;inally  the  same.]  Add; 
t  generally  implies  that  the  child  is  misduevotis 
or  ill-conditioned. 

2.  An  opprobrioua  designatioii'  for  a  man,  equi- 
Taknt  to  Scurvy  JiOow^ 

Galloway  wilh  no  mater  meld  him. 
Except  necessitie  compeld  him ; 
Taking  the  warld  as  GioA  wald  send  1%^ 
Having  ane  noble  hart  to  spend  it. 
Bot  ay  the  mair  this  smatcker  gettis. 
The  closser  garris  he  keip  the  yettis. 
Leg.  Bp.  Si.  Andrms,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  540* 
Skattrr,  s.     a  heap  of  small  objects  in  rao« 

tion,  Fife ;  synon.  Howdie. 
To  SMATTEll,  V.  a.  4*  To  consume  victuals, 
&C.1  ^dd;*— Teut.  smedder-en  ligurire,  comes^ 
san. 
*  To  SMEAR,  V.  a.  Used  in  a  peculiar  sense 
in  S.,  as  denoting  the  application  of  a  liniment 
of  tar  and  grease,  sometimes  of  butter  or  palm* 
oil^  to  the  skins  of  sheep,  for  defending  them 
from  the  cold  in  winter. 

The  sheep  are  all  smeared,  or  salved^  at  Martin* 
mas  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter^  S. 

A.S.  smer-an,  Isl.  smyr-ia,  illinire,  ungere. 
Smbab,  s.     The  mixture  used  in  smearing^  S. 

"  Mr.  Loch  of  Rachan  observes,  that  a  smear, 
which  shallj  at  once  shoot  the  rain,  kill  vermin,  and 
defend  the  wool  from  the  withering  effect  of  wea- 
ther, without  discolouring  it,  seems  to  be,  hitherto, 
a  desideratum  in  sheep-farming.  He  proposes  a 
smear  composed  of  butter,  train  oil,  and  turpentine." 
Agr.  Surv.  Peeb.  p.  190. 

Smxaby,  s.     1.  a  sheep  that  has  been  smeared 

or  salved,  Ettr.  t*or. 

''  How  coud  we  turn  our  hand  wi'  ourpicklehoggs 
i'  winter,  if  their  bit  foggage  war  a'  riven  up  by  the 
auld  railcin  hypalts  ere  eYctKsmeaty's  clute  clatter* 
c|d  on't  ?"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  139. 
9.  Also  explidned,  *^  a  person  iiU  besmeared,^  ibid» 
Smbabing,  s.     The  act  of  anointing  sheep,  S» 

^*  Smearing  is  judged  farther  necessary  to  keep 
the  wool  in  better  quality,  and  in  greater  quantity ; 
as,  also,  for  a  defence  against  cold  and  wet'^    Agt. 
Surv.  Peeb.  ibid. 
SuEABiNG-HoUsE,  s.     The  hut  in  which  sheep 

are  smeared^  S.A. 

"  He  entered  the  hovel,  which  seemed  to  be  in* 
tended  for  what  is  called,  in  the  pastoral  counties 
of  Scotland,  a  smearing^house."    Waverley,  iL  5374 

Smbabing-stool,  s.  a  stool  with  a  spoked 
bottom,  so  as  to  admit  the  1^  of  sheep,  to 
keep  them  steady  during  the  Operation  of 
ismearing.  South  of  S» 

SMEAIUDOKEN,  s.  An  herb ;  denominated 
from  fi  salve  or  ointment  lieing  made  of  it  for 
healing  sores  or  wounds,  S.Bi 
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"  Linn,  informs  us  thai,  in  Sweden,  an  oiataiiit 
is  made  of  the  roots  of  the  curled  dock,  for  remove 
ing  the  itch  or  other  cutaneous  diseaseSi  Fh».  Saec» 
No.  314. 

Under  the  word  Docket,  I  have  said,  according  to 
the  best  of  mjr  information  in  Angus,  that  this  is 
''  the  common  dock,  so  denominated,  because  aa 
ointment  was  anciently  made  of  it."  Bat  an  iiiteU 
ligent  friend  inquires,  if  this  be  not  rather  the  Ed* 
glish  Mercury  or  Allgood,Chenapod]um  bonus  HeB« 
ricus,  Linn.,  and  not  the  ccnnmcm  Dock,  Romex? 
From  the  following  quotation,  he  adds;,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  the  former  \ 

"  Rub  the  person  over  with  the  juice  of  AlUgood, 
(called  in  Latin  Bonus  Henricus,  others  call  it  the 
Smeat'doeken)  mixt  with  vinegar."  TippcnnaU 
Inch's  Receipts,  £d.  1776>  p«  IS. 

In  Meams  this  is  called  Mercur^'^okem. 
SMEDDUM,  Smbadum,  s.    S.  Sagacity,  fcc] 
To  this  sense  subjoin  the  proof  firom  Morrison's 
Poems,  nlisplaced  under  sense  tt, 
4.  Spirit,  mettle,  liveliness,  S.j  Addi 
A  kindly  lass  she  is,  I'm  sure. 

Has  fowth  o'  sense  and  swseidsm  an  her. 
And  nae  a  swankie  far  nor  near. 
But  tries  wi'  a'  his  might  to  win  her. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Post.  p.  156. 
5*  *'  Smeddum^ — ^good  sense  and  spirit  united  ;^ 

Gl.  Surv.  Moriiy. 
6.  Vigour  and  liveliness  as  an  author. 

''  He  published — a  volume  of  Moral  Essays  ;— • 
And  they  were  greatly  creditable  to  his  pen,  though 
lacking  somewhat  of  that  birr  and  smeddmn,  that  is 
the  juice  and  flavour  of  books  of  that  sort.**  Ann.  of 
the  Far.  p.  260» 

A  learned  friend  has  suggest^,  that  Smeidum 
may  be  from  smarl-dom,  or  from  £•  SmdL  In  conse* 
quence  of  this  hint,  I  have  anew  sought  for  tho  ety- 
mon ;  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  foupd  it,  as  ht 
at  least  as  its  proper  and  primary  sense  is  concerned* 
This  is  A.S.  smedma,  smedema,  **  farina,  similagOi 
pollen;  meale,  fine  flower;"  Somner.  Ezpl.  by 
Lye  as  also  signifying  amylum,  *'  a  kinde  of  medi- 
cine or  meate,  made  of  wheate  three  monthes  old ;" 
Cooper's  Thesaur.  Sir  T.  Elyot  gives  an  account 
of  the  mode  of  preparation,  in  his  Bibliotheca  in  voa 
This,  as  being  the  flnest  part  of  the  grain,  would 
come  at  length  metaph.  to  denote  substance  or  sa« 
gacity,  in  relation  to  the  mind.  I  see  no  vestige  of 
this  term  in  any  of  the  cognate  dialects. 
SMEDY,  s,  A  smithy,  a  smithy's  shop,  8.  smid-> 
die.  Smedy  coill^  the  small  kind  of  ooal  used 
by  smiths,  S. 

— -''  Sindrie  actis  of  parliament— daylie  ar  ooqa 
travenit,  and  cheSflie  Qbe^  the  tranaporting  of— tiie 
said  salt  and  grite  [!great]  coillis  vndir  euUour  of 
smedydoUi;'  &c.  AcU  Ja.  VL  1487,  Ed.  1814,p.  487. 
SMEEG,  s.     A  kiss,  Roxb.  $  synon.  Craberosie, 
Isl.  smeck^r  gustus;  Dan.  slnag,  a  taste  ;  analogous 
to  the  S.  phrase  topree  ike  mem.    Or,  see  what  ia 
said,  vo.  Smack,  p.  4SS. 
To  SMEEK,  v.a.    1.  To  smoke.]  Add; 
S.  To  kill  by  smoke,  S. 
*'  He  had  dagged  up  the  hives,  as  if  the  pmt 
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diings  had  had  the  pestilence^  and  my  bees  were  as 
dead  as  if  they  had  been  tmeaked"  Pirate>  iii.  1 70. 
"  A  young  woman  being  asked  how  she  came  to 
be  so  dun,  her  reply  was,  *  Wi'  beaking  ourselves  in 
the  sun  a'  summer,  and  tmeaking  our  heads  o'er  the 
fire  a'  winter,  we  country  lasses  never  come  to  our 
right  colours."  Notes  to  Pennecuik's  Twe^dale. 
Smxek,  #•     Smoke,  S.]  Jdd; 

Hout,  stop,  my  frien',  an'  fling  yir  een 
To  yon  ascendin'  meek. 

Tarras*!  Poems,  p.  14p4>. 
Smeeky^  adf.     Smoky»  S.B.,  also  South  of  S. 

OUver  and  Willy  Buck 

Sit  o'er  the  lugs  in  smeeky  muck. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  11 9. 
Thro'  smeekie  flame  thev  him  addrest. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  144. 

SMEERIKIN,  s.    V.  Smirikin. 

*  SMEERLESS.  adj.    Pithless ;  silly,  insipid, 

V.  under  Smsrgh. 
Smeethness,  »»     Smoothness,  Clydes. 
To  SMERG,  Smaibg,  v.  a.     1.  To  bedaub  or 

smear  in  whatever  way ;  often  applied  to  the 

salving  of  sheep,  Roxb. 

This  might  seem  to  retain  the  form  of  A.S.  itity* 
rig-an  illinere.     Aer  he  hyne  smyrige,  Priusquam  iUe 
eum  inungat    Hine  smyrigon,  £um  ungant,  Lye. 
SMER-KERIEN,  *,    The  spinal  marrow,  Fife. 

Merkerinj  Angus. 

•The  first  part  of  the  word,  as  pron.  in  Fife,  is 
Smergh  marrow,  q.  v.  For  the  latter  part,  see  Mer- 
KERiN.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Isl. 
idami  signifies  medulla,  nucleus,  vis,  cremor ;  Dan. 
kiaeme,  Su.G.  kerne  id.,  whence  A.S.  kymel,  E.  kerm 
nd  of  fruit 

SMERVY,  ad^.     Savoury,  S.B.]  Add; 

The  priest  said  grace,  and  a'  the  thrang  fell  tee. 
And  ply'd  their  cutties  at  the  smeroy  bree. 

Boss's  Hetendre,  p.  1 16.     Add  to  etjm<m ; 
Smervy,  however,  retains  the  form  of  Dan.  marv, 

marrow,  with  the  letter  s  prefixed,  which  is  com« 

mon  in  words  of  Gothic  origin. 

SMETH,  a^.     *^  Smooth.    Sax.  3meth^  aequus 
planus  ;^  S.O.     Wyntown  uses  smeth  in  this 

seiise.  ' 

SMETH,  8.    A  smith. 

Amang  thame  self  thay  grisly  smethis  grete 

With  mekle  force  did  forge,  peyne,  and  bete.  Sec. 

Doug.  Virg,  258.  25. 
SMEUCH  (gutt.),  s.     Fume,  smoke,  Aberd. 

Germ,  schmauch,  id.     This  has  been  traced  to 
Gr.  g-fivxTtif  cremare,  because  smoke  is  an  exhalap- 
tion  from  something  that  is  burnt. 
SMICK,  *,     Expl  "  a  shot,  a  tincture  ;"  S.B., 

Gl.  Tarras.     Shot  seems  an  error  for  spot. 

Germ,  sckmach,  nota,  contumelia,  ignominia;  as  an 
adj.,  vilis ;  Franc,  schmach-en  vilescere ;  vilipendere. 
SMIDDY,  s.    A  smith's  work-shop,  S.]  Add; 

^*  Some  of  the  monks  and  firiars,  belonging  to  the 
different  convents,  were  sure  to  come  to  the  smiddy 
to  converse  with  their  grooms  and  to  hear  the  news." 
R.  Gilhaize,  i.  4. 

*'  Scot  smthy  or  smiddy,  a  smith's  work-house;** 
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Rudd.  Gl.   But  sndddy  is  the  general  pronunciation. 
Smithy  may  nearly  express  that  of  Aberdeenshire. 
— Sae  I  join'd  the  smiddy  thrang. 
On  hearth  to  ease  my  sockets. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  1 805,  p.  64. 
This  retains  more  of  the  Scandinavian  form  than 
the  £.  word ;  ours  immediately  resembling  Su.G, 
smidja,  officina  ferraria;  the  latter,  A.S.  smiththa, 
smitkthe,  id. 

To  SMIDDLE,  v.  a.     To  conceal,  to  shjuggle. 
"  Aye  ye  may  hide  the  vile  scurrivaig, — an*  hid- 
dle  an'  smiddle  the  deeds  o'  darkness."    St.  Patrick, 
iii.  S05. 

To  Smiddlk,  t;.  n.   To  work  by  stealth,  Ayrs. 

Formed  as  if  a  frequentative  from  Su.G.  smyg-a, 
Isl.  stneig-a,  sensim  penetrare ;  whence  E.  smuggle. 
I  can  scarcely  view  it  as  allied  to  smid^vel,  artificium 
in  opere. 

SMIETH,  *.     A  bird. 

'*  Besides  here  are — Geese,  Gossander,  Duck,  and 
Malard,  Teal,  Smieth,  Widgeon,"  &c.  Franck's  Nor- 
them  Memoirs,  p.  181. 

This,  I  suppose,  is  an  errat  for  Snyth,  q.  v. 

To  SMIKEER,  v.  n.     To  smile  in  a  seducing 

manner.]  ^dJ;^Dan.  smigre,  to  flatter,  to 

wheedle,  to  fondle,  &c.    Wolff. 
SMIOK,  8.  "  A  dish  of  good  food  f  Gall.  Enc. 
To  Smioe,  v.  n.     *'  To  feast  on  the  best  ;^  ibid. 

Allied  most  probably  to  Teut.  smaecken  sapere,  gus- 
tare,  and  its  cognates,  as  IsL  smockun  gustatio.  If  it 
should  be  viewed  as  properly  regarding  the  clandes- 
tine gratification  of  the  appetite,  it  might  be  traced 
to  Isl.  smiug-a  denoting  what  is  smuggled,  Dan.  at 
aede  t  smug,  to  eat  secretly. 
SMIRCELIN,  8.    The  Mya  Truncata,  a  shelK 

fish,  SbetL 
.    "  M.  Truncata,  SmirceUn;'^B  found  in  conaidera« 
ble  quantities  on  sandy  beaches,  at  low  water." 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  321. 
To  SMIRD,  V.  a.     To  gibe,  Ayrs. 

IsL  sma  parvus,  and  ord  verbum ;  q.  to  use  small 
or  contemptuous  language.     Su.G.  gifva  ord  sig- 
nifies, opprobrio  lacessere. 
To  SMIRK,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  swinge,  Aberd. 
*  To  SMIRK,  V.  a.    "  To  look  affectedly  soft 

or  kind  C  Johns. 

The  term  in  S.  properly  signifies  to  smile,  strictly 
retainingthesenseof  A.S.  smerc-ian,  subridere.  Might 
we  viei*r  mirig,  merry,  with  s  prefijced,  aa  the  root  ? 
Smibkib-faced,  adf,     Havmg  a  blithe,  good-* 

natured,  smiling  countenauce,  SwA. 
Smirkle,  8.     A  smile,  a  suppressed  laugh,  S. 
Tis  night — an'  the  moon's  blushing  amtrc/efappear> 
Thro'  the  trees,  sprinkling  gowd  on  the  lawn. 

JDonald  and  Flora,  p.  1 16. 

SMIRL,  8.   A  roguish  or  mischievous  trick ;  as» 
"  111  play  him  a  smirl  for  that  yet,**  Teviotd^ 
This  IS  nearly  synon.  with  Pliskie. 
He  reaves  his  wife  o'  cash  an'  claes, 
Then  takes  )eg*ba)ie,  an'  aff  he  gaes^ 
An'  in  some  distant  place,  wi'  ease 
Plays  the  same  smhrL 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p,  SSJ, 

an 
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A  dimin.  from  Oerm.  ^hmer^em  illactere^  risu 
notare>  aut  alia  quacunque  contiunelia  verbali  affi* 
cere;  A.S.6f-jm«r-*tafi  '^iUudere,  irrlderey  Bubsannarej 
dehonorare^-^to  mock^  to  icoffe  at,  to  taunt,  to 
Bcome,  to  dishonour  or  diagrace ;"  Somner.  Hence 
bismeriendy  illuBor,  a  mocker,  bismor  opprobrium,  &c. 
As  merman  and  bismerian  also  signify  illinere,  pol« 
luere,  to  stain,  to  bebaub,  Wachter  justly  views  the 
term  as  extended  to  derision ;  '*  because  scoffers  re« 
semble  those  who  throw  dirt  at  others,"  in  order  to 
()edaub  them.  PUmeret,  irridet^  GL  Keroiu ;  Els'* 
maroiun  inan,  illudebant  eum;  Tatian.  PUmerUcho^ 
ridicule;  GL  Mons. 
SMIRR,  9.    Butter»  ShetL 

Isl.  Su.G.  and  Dan.  smwer  butyrum.  But  this 
aeems  merely  a  secondary  sense ;  A.S.  smero,  smefu, 
denoting  fat,  grease;  and  the  IsLand  Su.G.  terms,  also 
Teut.  srneer  and  Germ,  ichmer,  having  the  same  ge* 
neral  signification.  The  compound  form  in  which  it 
sometimes  appears  confirms  this  idea.  Thus  in  Gl. 
Lips.  kuosTneer  denotes  butter,  q.  cow's  fat;  A.S. 
^mere  swines,  adeps  porci.  From  its  general  applica-* 
tion  to  fatty  substances,  it  has  been  transferred  to 
what  was  used  for  smearing  or  anointing.  It  seems 
doubtful,  however,  whether  we  ought  to  trace  the  s, 
to  the  V.  A.S.  stnerian,  Isl.  ftnyr-ia,  Dan.  smoer^r^ 
Su.G.  snioer-Ja,  Teut.  smeer-^en,  Germ,  tchmeer^en, 
illinere,  ungere,  or  viceverta,  Boxhorn  views  this 
as  a  word  oi  Scythic  origin.  Smur,  aut  Smer  hodie- 
que  Scythae  unguentum  vocant,  quomodo  et  nostra* 
tes  Belgae.    Ong.  Gallic,  p.  86j  87* 

The  root  is  probably  meatg  medulla.  V.  Smeroh. 
Smirtls,  s,     a  smile,  Aberd. 

At  last  an'  lang  came  ben  the  mutton, 
When  ilka  face  a  smirile  put  on. 

W.  Beattufs  Talesy  p.  8.    V.  Smirklv. 
To  SMYSLE,  V.  a.     To  8ear>  Upp»  Cjydes. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  gmiailua,  fkbte&cio,  as  re*' 
fenring  to  the  work  of  the  mm^Ajt  ;  or  a  dimin.  from 
Su.G.  smuts^,  or  Germ.  «cibitto-M,  polluere,  inqui* 
nare. 
SMYSTERIN',  fMirl  oi^'.     To  rii  m!/9Urm\ 

seems  to  ugnif^)  to  sit  beside  the  fire,  brooding 

over  it,  either  idly,  or  engaged  in  some  trifling 

business,  Clydes.     **  What  are  ye  sittin^  wiys^ 

ietifC  at  r    SmuisUrin\  Roxb. 

It  is  always  applied  in  the  way  of  reprehension, 
aind  generally  to  the  season  of  night.  Su.G.  myv/r- 
u  signifies  subridere.  But  it  does  not  correspond  with 
the  sense  of  the  term.  As  9vimH  denotes  a  smoaU 
during  sBEwll,  it  is  probably  a  derivative,  expressive 
of  the  act  of  breathing  in  the  noixiousair  arising  from 
dying  embers. 
SMITCH,  a.1.  A  atain,  a  speck,  Clydes.,  £ttr4 

For. 
%  Used  also  in  a  moral  sense,  a  slur ;  ibid. 

From  the  same  origin  with  ^sit^,  or  immediately 
froi»Si|.G.  tnmU^a  centaminare. 
SMYTCH,  9.    A  little  impudent  boy^  Ayrs.  { 

synmi.  with  Smakhk. 

"  I  ken  vera  wed  that  ye  dimui  like  tohae  sic  a 
wee  MiylcAo' a  partner  as  ne."  SKr  A^Wyli^ii.  108. 

Probably  from  Snm,  amsU.  Stt.GL  aorate  signifies 
sodtcmptuSi 
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SMITCHCOCK,  s.  AgriUed  or  broiled  duekett^ 

Aberd. 

From  Germ  tchmiiM^en,  to  soil  or  smtt,  q«  a  oock 
discoloured  with  the  smoke  in  broiling ;  unkss  it  be 
from  Teut.  smeis^en,  tmeUch^'em,  to  feast,  epolari^ 
ligorire,  Kilian.  It  may,  howerer,  be  a  lodierous 
dinignation,  as  coirtaining  a  play  on  the  Germ,  word 
srmtiooch,  a  paltry  or  dirty  cook. 

SMYTCHEB,  s,'  A  contemptuons  term  for  a 
child,  apparently  the  same  with  Smaickery  S.O. 
^  Did  I  think,  when  1  used  to  send  the  impudent 
tm^her,  wi'  my  haining  o'  twa  three  pounds  to  the 
bulk,  that  he  was  contriving  to  commit  sic  a  high^ 
way  robbery  on  me  at  last?'*  The  EntaS,  iiL  100^ 
V.  Smatchkt. 

SM  YTE,  8.    A  small  bit,  a  particle,  a  jot,  a 

grain,  Moray,  Aberd. 

Hence  Smyirte,  q.  v.  SnuUi  is  the  neut  of  the  IsL 
adj.  signifying  sm^l.  Germ,  tekmitx  has  been  re* 
ferred  to,  by  an  ingenious  correspondent,  as  signi^ 
fyi^lT  A  cut  or  portion.  But  this  must  surely  be  an 
error  for  scknitz* 

*  SMITH,  #.    A  blacksmith,  S. 

**  About  this  time  he  came  to  Garfield,  in  the 
parish  of  Mauchlin,  to  the  house  of  Matthew  Hog^ 
a  stniih  to  his  trade."    Walker's  Peden,  p.  67. 

To  SMIT  THOUMS,  to  form  a  contract  by 
each  party  wetting  the  fore-part  of  his  thumb 
with  the  point  of  his  tongue,  and  then  smiting 
or  pres^ng  the  thumbs  together,  which  opn- 
jfirmstlie  bargain,  Fife^Ferths.  When  the  terms 
are  settled,  one  of  the  parties  says  to  the  other^ 
*^  Come^  then,  smit  thumbs^  and  gie^s  your 
hand,^  Fife.   In  some  parts  of  the  same  countji 
the  phrase^  ^  Weet  (i.  e.  wet)  ikumb»y^  ia  used 
The  clapping  or  striking  of  hands,  by  two  con- 
tracting parties,  as  a  proof  that  they  bave  agreed 
on  the  termS)  may  be  viewed  as  a  reKque  of  the 
other  custom. 
SifiT*THUHl»,  s.     An  andent  pledge  finr  tlM 
fulfilment  of  a  bargain,  ibid. 
This  IB  obTiqnsly  the  same  with  Tnuiis^ucKiifo^ 
q.  V.     Smii  is.  not  to  be  viewed,  I  apprehend,  aa.sy* 
non.  with  £.  smite,  q.  strike  hands ;  but  to  be  tnbced 
to  Su.G.  imiit'O,  Isl.  tma^a,  MoesG.  smmUmn^  illi* 
nere ;.  q.  anoint  or  besmear  thumbs. 

To  this  expression  another  is  added;  '^  Now,  keep 
your  day,  or  111  drap  a  bane  in  the  wall,"  i.  e.  drop 
a  bone  in  the  well.  When  the  person,  who  gave  his 
ri^t  hand  as  pledging  himself  for  the  fulfikneitf  of 
his  paction,  failed  to  do  so;  he  who  was  disappointed 
took  a  bone,  and  having  spit  upon  it  in  token  of  bis 
giving  over  the  other  l^^xtj  to  all  the  direlul  conse* 
quences  of  breach  of  faith,  dropt  the  bone  into  the 
deepest  draw-well  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  to 
remrin  and  rot.  As  this  bone  decayed,  it  was  sa«i 
perstitiously  believed  that  the  hand  pledged  wouUt 
hi  simikr  gradation,  shrink,  sud  deoqr,  and  nltfe 
mately  drop  oft 

SMITTIN",  44f.    Infectious^  Aberd.  i  used  iiw 

stead  otSmime. 
SmaxxuIs  ^    lafe^tiouSi  S-1  didi 
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Whoi  Momeir  gtad  into  his  meM^ 
Into  ane  gallerie  neir  besyde, 
Thair  wald  this  liaUe  foisdiope  hjde, 
Sajingy  forraith^  it  was  not  smUieL 

Leg.  Bp.  Si.  AndroU,  Poems  \6lk  Cent.  p.  3S3. 
"  To  enmttie,  to  in^BCt ;"  Ray. 

Smittlkness,  s.     Infectiousness,  S. 

SxtTTRAL,  £U^'.  Infectious,  FHe ;  the  same  with 
SmiUkf  q.  y. 

SMOCH  (gutt.V  s.  The  stifling  smoke,  that 
oomes  from  the  burning  of  wet  rotten  wood, 
en)eciallj  when  newik  put  on  the  fire,  Roxb. 

To  Smoch,  v.  n.    To  burn  and  smoke  like  wood 
of  this  description,  ibid. 
Frotn  the  guttural  pronunciation,  this  term  would 

seem  to  retain  the  sound  of  Dan.  smoeg-er,  to  smoke. 

To  SMOCHER  feutt),  v.  n.    To  breathe  vath 
difficulty ;  as  "  i^wcAmnwi' the  cauld,"  having 
a  great  struggle  in  breathing  in  consequence  of 
a  severe  odoT  Aberd. ;  synon.  Smore^  S. 
Perhaps  merely  a  change  otSmore  by  the  insertion 

of  the  guttural. 

8M0GHIE  (guttV  adj.  Close,  implying  the  idea 
both  of  xnist  and  of  sultriness,  Fife. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  Moky^ 

Muggy,    Isl.  mugga,  aer  succidus  et  nubilo  humi- 

dus;  G.  Andr.  p.  181. 

8HOIT,  e.  Expl.  as  denoting  one  who  talks 
obscenely,  Gall.  Encycl. ;  evidently  allied  to 
E.  emuUi/. 

To  SMOO,  V.  n.  To  smile  in  a  pladbd  or  benig- 
nant manner,  Fife ;  Smue^  Loth. 

Sicoo,  s.     A  smile  of  this  description,  ibid« 
This  is  said  to  differ  from  £.  Smrk  ;  the  latter  de- 

noting  a  more  sudden  change  of  the  countenance^ 

without  the  same  appearance  of  benignity.     Stnoo 

always  includes  the  idea  of  a  more  permanent  ex- 
pression of  pleasantness  of  aspect. 

The  idea  is  not  very  distant  from  that  of  Germ. 

schmdchen  blandiri ;  l3an.  emy-er,  id.     V.  Smue. 

To  SMOOK,  Smdii:,  v.  a.  To  suffocate  by 
means  of  sulphur ;  a  term  applied  to  the  bar- 
barous mode  of  destroying  bees  in  order  to  smn 
their  honey ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  to  piU  them 
doutiy  Teviotd. 
Teat,    smoock-eu,    ewmyck-^en,    fumare;    Germ. 

Mchmeuch'.eH,  famo  necare^  Wachter. 

To  SMOCK  abouiy  v.  n.    To  go  from  place  to 

{>lace,  in  a  clandeBtioe  manner,  in  order  to  pil- 
er  any  thing  that  is  exposed,  M.  Loth. 
Smookis,  adj.    Pilfering,  addicted  to  petty  thiev- 
ing, ibid. 

Stt.O.  emmg^t  sensim  penetrare>  teptaiido  sa  pene- 
trare;  Isl.  emiug^a  penetrare,  repere;  furtim  per- 
rcptare ;  VereL  Ind. :  enutga,  rima,  a  chink,  a  place 
which  can  be  entered  by  creeping.  AS.  emug^n 
exactly  corresponds ; ''  serpere^  to  creep  by  little  and 
little/'  Somner.  Belg.  emuyg-en,  *'  to  do  underhand,'' 
SeweL  Hence  E.  emug^.  Ihre  views  snma,  little, 
as  the  origin ;  Wachter  prefers  Isl.  wmk  humilis,  or 
wwla  humiliare. 

o'SMOOL,  Shtl>,  r.  a.    To  Moiiie  by  und«. 
hand  iaeu>%  to  fildi,  Ettr.  For. 
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A«S.  metd  subtilis ;  or  a  dimin.  tram  emug-^n  ser- 
pere,  reptare,  whence  emygela,  rabbits.  Belg.  smuyU 
en,  to  smoke  hiddenly;  is  used  ina  sense  nearly  allied. 
DaarsmeuUieUqnaads;  There's  a  contriving  under- 
hand of  some  evil  design ;  Sewel. 
To  SMOOST,  V.  n.     To  bum  {gradually  away 

without  blazing,  Roxb.     V.  Smuist. 
To  SMORE,  Smube,  Smoib,  v.  a.     1.  To  smo- 
ther.] Add; 

0.£.  id.  "  I  snwre,  I  strangle  one,  or  stop  bis 
brethe.  Je  suffoque.  I  was  almoste  smored  in  my 
bedde  to  nvght."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  S65,  a. 
5.  Applied  to  the  prevention  of  legal  prosecution 
or  punishment.  To  emoir  ike  law. 
-^^  That  thay  sail  tak  na  bud  nor  money  for 
judgment  to  be  done^  or  not  to  be  done,  throw  the 
quhilk  the  law  may  be  emoirit,  or  justice  remane  un- 
execute."    Balfour's  Pract.  p.  547^  ^48. 

SMORE  qfrain^  e.    Close  small  nun,  without 

wind,  Fife;  the  same  with  Smnrr^  ^.  v.  Hence, 
Smobie,  adf.    A  smarie  day^  a  day  distinguished 

by  dose  small  rain  without  wind,  a  dose  atmos- 

phere,  Fife. 
SMOT,^.     8.  The  distinguishing  mark  put  on 

sheep,  &C.]  Inserty  as  sense 

4.  Transferred  to  the  objects  marked  in  this  man- 
ner. Thus  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  marked 
in  one  way,  are  denominated  a  etn(4 ;  and  it  is 
usual  to  speak  of  amot  first,  amai  second,  &c., 
accordina  to  the  number  of  lots  distinctly 
marked,  m  one  flock,  ibid. 

5.  Moral  pollution,  &c.]  Add; 

•«-''  Our  Souerane  Lord,  and  his  noble  progeni- 
touris  kingis  of  Scotland^  &  liegis  of  the  samin, 
has  bene  first  or  at  the  leist  with  the  first  that  euire 
acceptit  the  cristin  fidth,  and  bene  maist  obedient 
sonnis  to  oure  haly  fiideris  the  papis  of  Rome,  and 
the  auctorite  apostolik,  without  ony  manere  otemoi, 
violadoone,  or  defectioune/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.y.  15S5, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  8$5. 

"  We  maist  humelie  and  ernestlie  beseikis  thy 
Migestie— to  lake  in  the  mirrour  underwryttin  set   - 
up  be  the  finger  of  God,-*-quhairin  every  stait  may 
see  his  emoi."    Winyet's  First  Tractate  Keith's  Hist* 
App.  209. 

Lancash.  *'  emit,  smut,  a  black  spot ;"  Gl. 

ToSMOUSTER,p.f>.  Toeat  clandestinely,  Fife. 
Genoa,  smamss-^em  compotare ;  or  Tent,  smuyster^en, 
given  as  synon.  with  smeer^^en,  whidi  signifies  pri*« 
marily  to  anoint,  and  secondarily  to  play  the  glut* 
ton,  q.  to  grease  the  entrails. 

SMOUT,  adj.  Fair,  clear,  mild ;  applied  to  the 
weather.    V.  Smolt. 

SMOUT,  #.  1.  The  fty  of  salmon,  V.  SmoIT,  a 
2.  A  small  trout  of  the  speckled  kind,  Fife. 
8.  Any  creature  small  iu  size^  often  used  for  a 
diminutive  person,  S. 

SMUDDOCH,  $.  «<  A  bad  burning  fire«*more 
smoke  thau  blaze  ;^  Gall.  Enc  Gael  emudf 
vapour,  smoke;  smuid^xm  to  sinoke. 

To  SMUE,  or  SMUDGEi  v.  n.  To  laugh  in 
one*ii  deevey  fcc]  Add  ;«»-Dumfr.>  Roxb« 
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Scowderdowp  carae  to  our  dwallin^ 

Andj  wi'  serious  smudgin'  leuk^ 
Spier'd  at  Aunty,  gin  the  Callan 
Wanted  either  cleps  or  crook. 

Remains  qfNilhsdale  Song,  p.  104. 
Then  with  new  keenness  wad  they  caper. 
He  sliely  smudg'd  to  see  them  vaper. 
And,  if  some  glakit  girl  should  snapper, 
He'd  gi'  a  wink,  &c. 

Poetical  MUseum,  p.  6l. 
tt  is  frequently  conjoined  with  the  v.  to  Lauch.  It 
id  understood  as  often  used  to  denote  an  attempt  to 
suppress  risibility  ;  or  at  least  to  gua)*d  it  from  the 
dbservation  of  others,  Ettr.  For. 

^*  Na,  ye  needna  smudge  and  laugh  at  me  now 
Janet ;  for  its  true."  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1825,  p. 
S12. 

'  To  ''  smudge,  to  try  to  suppress  smiles,  of  laugh* 
ing;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Smudge,  #.  A  suppressed,  laugh,  Loth.,  Roxb., 
Clydes. ;  often  *'  a  smudge  6"  a  laugh.^ 

To  SMUG,  V.  n.    Expl.  "  to  toy  amorously ;  to 
*  embrace,  as  if  smuggling  enjoyment  ^^  Picken^s 
GL,  Ayrs. 
We'll  cuddle  baith  amang  the  fug. 
An',  while  we  hug,  an'  kiss,  an'  smug, 
I'll  baud  thee  firm  by  ilka  lug,     , 
An'  ca'  thee  my  ain  Davy. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  176. 
A.S.  smug-an  serpere,  "  to  creep  by  little  and 
little ;"  Isl.  smiug^a,  id.  Su.G.  smyg-a,  sensim  pene- 
trare,  reptando  se  insinuare.  Ihre  views  the  E.  term 
smuggle  as  allied. 

To  SMUIL,  V.  n.  To  sneak ;  to  smuil  awa*,  to 
sneak  away.  Loth. 

Isl.  smiug^,  Su.G.  smyg'^,  to  sneak  into  comers, 
Seren. ;  A.S.  smig^an,  serpere,  whence  sfnygela  cuni* 
CttU. 

To  SMUIST,  Smoost,  v.  ».     1.  To  be  in  a 
.   smouldering  state ;  as,  *^  to  smuiH  and  bum^'" 
Clydes.,  Ettr.  For. 
For,  if  they  raise  the  takes  higher. 
They'll  set  alunt  that  stfkaostin'  fire. 

Hog^s  Scot*  Pastorals,  p.  1 6. 

2.  To  emit  smoke ;  *^muisted,  smoked  C^  (Gall. 
Enc. 

I  can  scarcely  view  the  S.  Verb  as  allied  to  Su.G. 
smuh^  contaminare.  It  might  rather  seem  to  be  a 
derivative  from  Isl.  smiMtg^a,  sensim  penetrare ;  as 
denoting  the  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  pro- 
gress of  smothered  fire.  Proprie  describit  lentas  et 
pedetentim  factas  progressiones ;  Ihre^  Ir.  smuid-'im, 
to  smoke. 
Smuist,  Smoost,  s,     1.  The  act  of  burning  in 

this  way,  Roxb. 

3.  A  smouldering  smell,  Clydes. 

Q,  It  gives  the  idea  of  a  smell  that  threatens  suf- 
focation, as  of  smoke  in  a  kiln,  of  sulphur,  &C. 
Roxb. 

i.  Also  applied  to  smoke ;  **  Smuistf  disagreeable 
smoke  ;*"  Gall.  Enc. 
This  must  be  radically  the  same  with  Smush,  s,  1. 

Fife,  and  Smudgk,  A.fior«    Ir.  Gael  smind,  vapour^ 

smokct 
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To  Smutstek,  v.  a.    To  smother;  i^plkd  td 

air,  Clydes. 
Nae  suti  shines  there,  the  niochie  air 
Wi'  smuisteran'  rowks  stinks  vyld. 

BaUad,  Edin.Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  528. 

Undoubtedly  a  derivative  from  Smuist, 
To  SMUEE^  Smuik,  v,  a.  and  n.     To  smoke^ 

Roxb. ;  as,  ^^  to  smuik  bees.^    V.  Smook^  v» 
Smuke,  s.     Smoke,  ibid. 
To  SMULE  tn,  v,  m    To  use  wheedling  or  ca^ 

joling  means*  One  who  curries  favour  with  an- 
other, is  said  to  smule  in  wP  him,  S. 

To  mule  in  with  one,  S.  is  to  be  in  a  state  of  inti^ 
macy,  literally,  to  crumble  into  the  same  dish  with 
one.  As  Su.G.  smuUa  signifies  to  crumble,  the 
phra.8e  might  seem  originally  the  same.  I  find,  how* 
ever,  that  Wideg.  renders  Sw.  smil^,  to  curry  la» 
vour ;  to  fawn,  to  cringe.  Germ.  schtneichUen,  blan* 
diri,  blande  dictis  mulcere..  jif t/  smehlicken,  blandum, 
WiUeram ;  ersnaeUen,  blandiri. 
To  SMULT,  ©.  a.   To  cfop  very  short;  as  "  to 

smuU  a  tree,^  to  cut  off  tiie  crop  or  branches 

above  the  cleft,  to  convert  it  into  a  pollard; 

**  to  smvU  the  head  of  a  baim,^  a  phrase  used 

when  the  hair  of  a  child^s  head  is  cut  too  cloae, 

Ayrs. 

Su.G.  smoUa  comminuere ;  smota,  snnila,  pars  rei 
minimum.  This  has  been  viewed  as  formed  tram 
smo  parvus,  and  mota  fragmentum,  q.  what  remains 
after  grinding.  I  can  scarcely  view  smuU  as  allied 
to  O.Fr.  esmould-re  to  whet,  to  make  sharp. 
SMURACE  (gutt.),  s.  A  slight  summer  shdwer 

of  rain,  Meams. ;  a  dimin.  from  Smurry  q.  v. 
SMURAGH,  s.    Peat  dust,  S.B. 

At  first  view  this  might  seem  formed  from  TeutT 
smeur-en,  smoor-en,  to  smoke,  to  emit  vapour; 
whence  smoor,  smoke,  vapour.  But  it  seems  more 
immediately  allied  to  die  Celtic.  For  Ir.  smur,  smw" 
ach,  are  expl. ''  dust,  dross ;"  O'Reilly.  TheTeut.and 
Celt,  terms  seem,  however,  to  be  radically  the  same. 
SMURR,  s.  A  drizzling  rain.]  Add; — Lanarks^ 

*'  Smurr,  light  rain^  rather  heavier  than  dew ;" 
Gall.  Enc. 

This  tetm  is  ecjuivalent  to  Dagg^  denoting  such 
rain  as  scarcely  exceeds  mist.  Used  also  Perths.  and 
Renfrews. 
It^s  Smubbin,  V,  impers.  It  rains  slighUy,  Ayrs., 

Renfr. 

The  TeUt  i?.  is  written  bodi  smoor-eH  and  smeur^ 
en,  as  dignifying  vaporare,  exhalare;  and  as  this  v.  sig- 
nifying, linete,  has  the  same  form,  pelrhaps  the  pri-i 
mary  idea  is  that  6i  merely  anointing ;  IsL  snyr^ia^ 
(pret.  smurdi)  ungere,  illinere. 
SMUSH,  s,  L  Adisagreeablesulphureoussmell.] 

Add; 
2.  Dirt,  filth,  Aberd. 

Yer  face  is  barked  olet  wi'  smugh  ; 
Gae  wash  yersel,  an'  get  a  brush. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  5^ 
SMUSH,  9.    A  slight  drizzling  rain,  Ayrs. 

This  is  evidenUy  of  DaxL  origin ;  smksk'-eir,  ^  t& 
drizzle,  to  fall  in  small  and  slow  drops  ;  sntuik,  thin 
smidlrainr  Wolff. 
To  SMUSH^  t^.  a.  To  bruise,  tor^uee  to  small 
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particles,  togrind  to  powder,  Roxb.;  synon.widi 

SfMuh^  q.  y.. 
Smush,  s.   Gane  to  smush^  reduced  to  a  friable  or 

crumbled  state,  like  potatoes  too  much  boiled, 

&€.,  Roxb. 

Although  this  might  seem  originally  the  same 
with  Smash,  it  more  nearly  resemUes  Gael,  etnuais, 
broken  in  shivers* 
To  SMUSH,  V.  a.     To  devour  any  thing  clan- 

destinely,  which  has  been  taken  by  stealth,  or 

come  by  in  an  improper  manner,  Roxb. 

Tent.  smeU-en  ligurire ;  or  perhaps  rather  from 
fielg.  smuyg^en,  "  to  do  underhand,  to  eat  secretly ;" 
smu^gef,  "  one  that  will  eat  something  he  likes  with- 
out being  seen ;"  ter  smuyg,  ^*  in  hugger-mugger,  un- 
derhand, secretly ;"  SeweL 
SMUSH,  adf. 

**  He  secth  him  gaping  for  ly  fe  lyke  a  hungry  do^^ 
gaping  for  a  smush  bone."  Z.  Boyd's  Balme  of  ui- 
leiul,  p.  107. 

This  may  either  signify  what  is  filthy.  Germ. 
icAmttite,  sordes ;  or  bruised.    V.  Smush,  v.  and  /. 
SMUSHA6H,  9.     A  suffocating  siaell  arising 

from  a  smothered  fire,  Aqg.     The  same  with 

Smushy  a  disagreeable  sulphureous  smelU  Siw- 

shock  synon. 

It  nearly  resembles  GeTm.  sdhniuiz,  Su.G.  tmuU, 
sordes,  filth,  tckmuiz-en,  to  defile.    If  this  be  the  ori- 
gin, there  is  merely  a  transition  from  external  pollu- 
tion to  what  is  offensive  to  the  o}ehetory  nerves. 
To  SMUSHLE,  v.  n.     To  drizzle,  Ayrs* 

Obviously  a  diminutive  from  Smush,  s.,  drizzling 
rain,  q.  v. 
SMUSTER,  s.  A  large  cluster  of  things,  Fife ; 

synon.  Muther. 
SMUTCHACK,  ».    A  designation  for  a  child ; 

apparently  synon.  with  Smaichety  Aberd. 
An',  Tibby,  bring  him  ben  some  meat,    ^ 
Ye  senseless  tmuichacL 

W.  Beaiii^s  TaUi,  p.  4. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Stt.G.  tmuU-a,  inquinare,  q. 
^  dirty  little  creature."- 

SNAB,  s.    A  shoemaker  or  cobler*s  boy.i  Add; 
it.  A  cant  term  for  a  shoemaker,  S. 

To  flame  as  an  author  our  tnab  was  sae  bent. 

He  ne'er  blinn'd  a  styme  till  he  gat  it  in  prent 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  1S2. 
SNAB,«.  ThepTojectingpartofarock,&c.]  Add; 
Then  knees  an'  elboWs  like  a  crab, 
Spraul  up  yoursel  yon  dizzy  ^nab. 

A.  Scolt'9  Poems  1811,  p.  1122. 
2.  This  term  also  denotes  the  bank,  rock,  or  hill 

itself,  which  projects. 

This  has  been  defined,  I  believe  very  accurately, 
*'  the  brow  of  a  steep  ascent"       ^ 
SNACHEL  (gutt),  s.     The  same  with  Snag^ 

serdj  q.  v.,  Dumfr.  V.  Snauchls,  s.  sense  2. 
SnACK,  #.     A  morsel  swallowed  hastily.   S.I 

Add; 

*'  And  BO,  my  young  friend,  well  have  a  snack  here 
at  the  Hawes,  which  is  a  very  decent  sort  of  a  place/' 
Antiquary,  i.  21. 

SNACKUS,^.    Afii%Meanis. 
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Probably  from  the  satae  origin  with  Snack,  q.  v.^ 
as  denoting  what  is  done  with  celerity :  or  as  Dan> 
knepp-^r  signifies  both  to  crack,  and  to  fillip,  per- 
haps from  knaekk-er,  Teut  knaek-im,  to  crack,  with 
the  sibilation  prefixed,  as  expressive  of  the  sharp 
noise  made  by  a  fillip. 

SNAG,  a.    A  branch  or  broken  bough  of  a  tree, 
S.O.  and  A. 
For  even  Roy,  the  chieftain's  man. 
Who  wins  wi^in  the  hazy  g]en>— ^ 
Well  mounted  on  his  wall-eyed  mare. 
As  lantern  as  the  lankest  hare. 
Without  a  lash,  without  a  snag, 
Or  even  saddle  on  the  nag, 
Both  rock  and  dallop  gallops  o'er 
To  meet  the  mourners  gone  before. 

Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  66,  66. 
To  SNAG,  t'.  a.  To  cut  (^branches  with  an  axe 

or  bill,  Dumfr.   V.  Sneck,  Sneg,  v. 
AiK-sNAG,  s.     The  broken  bough  of  an  oak,  S. 
''  He'll  glowr  at  an  auld  warki  barkit  aik-snag  as 
if  it  were  a  queez-maddam  in  full  bearing."     Rob 
Roy,  ii.  158.     V.  Barkit. 

To  SNAG,  P. «.  To  snari,  to  banter,  Fife.l  Add; 
'  Isl.  snagg-a  litigare,  snag  lis,  snaegg^ia,  auris  et 
asperis  verbis  aliquem  recipere ;  snaegd,  importunior 
et  durior  increpatio,  saepe  8&ie  causa ;  Verel.  Snugg^a 
also  signifies  increpare. 

To  Skao,  v.  a.  To  chide  in  a  taunting  way,  to 
reprehend  both  with  severity  and  scorn,  Ang. 

SNA66EREL,  s.  A  puny  contemptible  bant- 
ling ;  synon.  Snachel^  Dumfr. ;  a  dimin.  from 
Snoffy  a  broken  branch,  or  Sneg^  v.,  to  cut  off. 

SNAiBGER-SNEE,  s.  «  A  larce  knife,  first 
introduced  from  Germany  ;^  G^l.  Enc. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  must  be  from  S.  sneg, 
to  cut,  or  from  a  common  soui'ce.  I  know  not  if  snee 
be  from  Teut.  snj^,  or  snede,  ades  cultris,  fielg. 
snee;  q.  ''  a  knife  with  a  sharp  edge."  This  term 
may  be  viewed  as  allied  to  E.  Snick  and  Snee, "  a  com- 
bat with  knives." 

SKAIG,  s.  .  1.  An  old  flash  word,  used  to  denote 
the  obtaining  oJF  money,  whether  by  fair  or  by 
foul  means^  as  by  cheating  or  stealing,  Fife. 
It  has  been  supposed,  but  I  think  without  sufii- 
dent  ground,  that  this  is  the  origin  of  the  term  sneck" 
drawer. 
S.  A  worthless  fellow,  ibid. 

)n  came  a  snaig  she  lo'ed  na  weil 

For  his  disloyal  clavers, 
Wha  aft  wad  scaflT  at  priest  and  de'il. 
An'  ca't  a'  auld  wives'  clavers. 

MS.  Poem. 
Su.G.  snack-a  nugari  ;  Teut.  sniggke,  a  snail ;  or 
perhaps  allied  to  £.  sneak,  v.,  q.  a  sneak  Or  sneaking 
fellow. 

To  SNAM,  V.  n.  "  To  snap  at  dny  thing  gree- 
dily;''GalL^Enc. 

Moes.G.  smumrjan  properare,  snium^Jando  veloci- 
ter.    Alem.  snuimor  celerius,  lil.  snemma  dto.    The 
common  origin  seems  to  be  Goth,  sno,  snu^a,  pro« 
peirare.     Sw.  sno,  sno  ad  sig,  dto  auferre. 
To  SN ANG,  r.  n.    To  twang  ? 
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**  The  ram/  [of  a  scythe^  muit  be  siccard  in  the 
den,  that  theblademay havea«UM^Mg  sound;"  GalL 
£nc.,  vo.  Sned. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  this  word. 

SNAP,  s.  A  small  brittle  cake  of  gingerbread,  S ; 
moet  probably  denominated  from  its  beingeasily 
inappedf  or  breaking  short 
Snap,  a  little  cake ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
I  might  shut  up  house-— if  it  was  the  thing  I 
lived  be^-me,  that  has  seen  a'  our  gentle-folks  bairns, 
and  gien  them  s»ap$  and  sugaiwbiscutt  maist  of  them 
wi'  my  ain  hand."    St.  Ronan,  i.'48. 
SNAP,  adj.     Quick,  smart,  eager ;  often  used  as 
implying  a  disposition  to  find  fault,  or  to  catch 
one  tripping,  S.B. 

But  a  lang  tr3rpall  there  was  snap, 

Cam  on  him  wi'  a  bend, 
Gart  him,  ere  ever  he  wist,  cry  clap 
Upon  his  nether  end. 

An'  there  he  lay. 

Chriiimas  Ba'mg,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  1S6. 

Under  the  words  of  a  similar  form  I  have  referred 

to  a  variety  of  northern  terms.  In  addition  to  these 

I  may  mention  Su.G.  smAh.  Though  h  is  used  for  p, 

the  sense  is  precisdy  the  same;  Celer,  agilia,  Ma6  paa 

foUn,  swift  of  foot.    Han  aer  snmU  i  sina  vaendnmm 

5ar  ;  he  is  quick  in  his  motions.  Ihre  views  it  as  de- 
ucible  from  Moes.G.  snkh^n  ire ;  and  as  probably 
allied  to  Isl.  «jiat-a,  terga  dare,  as  including  the  idea 
of  cderity  ot  motion. 

SNAPGUN,  s.    Apparently  a  ran  or  firelock 
that  snapSf  as  opposed  to  one  witn  a  matdilock. 
"  Their  foote  men  tiaveing  snap  gunnes  and  suordis 
sail  have  the  pay  of  foote  sonldiers."    Acts  Cha.  1. 
Ed.  1814,  VI.  65,    v.  Snap-wobk. 

SNAP-HAUNCE^ «.  A  firelock;  the  same  with 

Snapgun, 

**  Let  me  see  those  pistols.'  '  Ye  are  not  so  unwise 
as  to  meddle  with  sudi  snap-haunces,  Bsby  Charles/ 
said  James."     Nigel,  iii.  93. 

An  0.&  word,  from  Germ,  sehnap^hahn,  id  Su.G, 
tfui|ip-^iitf,  bombarda ;  compounded  of  JcAaopp-ea, 
snapp^a  to  snap>  and  hakn  a  cock. 
To  SNAPPER,  r.n.  To  atumble.]  ^dtf;  slight- 

W  to  trip,  S. 

U  had  been  used  in  the  same  sense  in  O.E.  **  I 
^riM^ipcr  as  a  horse  dothe  that  tryppeth.  Jetrippette. 
My  horse  dyd  nat  stumble,  he  dyd  but  snapper  a 
lytelL"    Palsgr.  P.  365,  a. 
Snapper,  «.     1.  A  stumble.]  Add; 
S.  A  perplexity,  an  entanglement,  a  snare,  S< 

— -'^  That  body's  mad  1  Hell  lead  us  into  some 
ni-faur'd  snapper.  Dinna  be  ower  rash,  callans. 
Just  look  afore  ye."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  42. 

Q.  such  a  situation  as  one  is  often  brought  into 
in  consequence  of  tripping. 
4,  *'  An  unforeseen  accident ;  a   misfi^rtune  ;** 

Gall.  Encycl. 
SNAPPY,  adf.    Keen  in  budness,  diqxMed  to 

take  the  advantage  of  another,  Ang. 

Su.G.-  snapp'U  arripere^  ctto  aofenrew  V.  Snap  iip,  t« 

8NAPPOUS,  a4p.  Hasty  in  temperiteHyyAbcid. 
the  aame  with  £•  inappUh* 
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SNARE,  adf.  Prudent  and  diligent;  as,  <*a  inare 
wife,^  a  good  housewife,  one  who  manages  her 
family  well,  Dumfr. 
Perhaps  this  ought  to  be  viewed  as  another  sense 

of  Snarre,  S.B.,  tart,  severe  ;  as  it  seems  to  claim  the 

same  origin. 

SNARRE,  adf.    1.  Tart,  severe.]  Add; 

8.  Applied  to-  one  who  is  so  sharp  in  his  deal. 

inga  as  to  indicate  a  dispontion  to  overreach 

others,  Ayrs. ;  written  Sniaur. 
Snar-oab,  s.  Acrimonious  prating,  abunve  lanr 

guage ;  or,  as  some  understand  it,  rather  the 

mouth  from  which  it  is  emitted ;  as,  '*  Haud 

your  snar-gab^  Lanarks. ;  (sy non.  Sfiaihgab,) 

from  Snarre^  tart,  severe. 
ToSNASH,  r.  n.     To  talk  saucily,  &c]    Ety- 

mon,  1.  6.  for — Ihre  derives  this  v.— A.  Isl. 

sne/i-a  increpo,  (G.  Andr.  p.  il9.)     Ihre  de« 

rives  the  v.  Snaes-a  from,  &c. 
Snash.gab,  «•    1.  Prating,  petulant  talking,  S. 
S.  A  prattling  forward  boy  or  girl,  S«     In  Tew 

viotdal^  a  girl  of  thia  description  is  called 

Naskgub^  also  by  inverrion  Gainash. 
SNA£HT£R,«.     Trifles,  Ayra. 

Teut  snoesler,  the  green  bark  covering  the  shell 
of  a  nut,  a  husk;  perhaps  rather  from  Snash,  v. 
Snastby,  s.     *^  Low  chat  ;^  Gall.  Encyd. 
To  SNAUCHLE  (gutt.),  v.  n.    To  walk  in  a 

dow  and  lingering  mode,  Upp.  Lanarks. 
Snaucmls,  s.    1.  A  term  used  to  denote  one  of 

a  weak  hgUt  of  body,  ibid. 

Isl.  snigill  denotes  a  snail;  Dan.  sm^d,  A.S.  sn&^t, 
id.,  deduced  from  snic^n  to  creep,  whence  £•  Is 
Sneah  Thus  the  v.  might  be  borrowed  from  the 
slow  motion  of  a  snail.  Or  it  may  be  allied  to  Sa.O. 
^Sfgg»  ^•^  ^«Kfir-r.  brevis. 
8.  A  dwarf;  synon.  NaucUe^  ibid.,  Dumfr. 
SNA W,  s.     Snow,  S.1  Add  ;*^.Bor.  id. 

The  ground  fiuiit,  and  fauch  wox  al  the  feildis, 

Mountane  toppis  slekit  with  snow  oner  heiUk. 
^W-  y^rg^  "Prol.  «00,  43.    V.  Smrp,  r. 
To  Snaw,  o.  n.     To  snow,  S. ;  pron.  q.  Snavm^ 

S.B.  <<  Snaw^  to  snow  ;**  Gl.  Picken.     Thia  is 

properly  used aa an imperaonal  V. ;  KsmaamtC. 
Snaw-bied,  s.    The  same  with  Snaw-famL 

**  Snam-burds,  birds  which  visit  us  in  winter ;" 
GalL  EncycL 
Skaw-bback,  a.     «*  A  thaw,  which  frequently 

raises  rivers,  and  does  great  damage  C*  GsM* 

Encycl. 
SKAw-^BBinB,  a.     Snow  in  a  dissolved  state,  S. 

^  Snaw-broe,  melted  snow  ;*  Gall.  Enc.  V.  Bbsb. 

This  in  Norw.  is  denominated  sole-brae,  i.  e.  saow 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  son;  from  Mfe  Ae  son, 
and  brae-e,  to  Bselt  Can  this  be  the  origin  of  onr 
Bnu,  S.B.  Brm,  q.  what  is  dissolved  ?  Ch  shall  wo 
prefer  that  given,  «ndcr  Bbbi^  from  Geras.  krm^^ 
en,  &c  to  boil, 

Snaw-plaigh,  Snav^fuick,  a.   The  same  with 
Snomjhhej  the  SnowJuindiw,  AbenL 
The  sun  wis  scantly  beetle-haig|it^ 
An'  snanh^Udgke  teuk  tbenr  hameward  fight. 
Tarrat^s  Poems,  p.  51.    V.  Snow-flauu 
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8kaw-f6wL|  #.     The  snow-bunting,  Shed. 

"  Emberiza  Niyalis,  (Lin.  syst.)  Snaw^Foml,  Snow« 
Bupting,orSnow-Flake."  Edmonstone'sZetl.iL  268. 

Norw.  sneefugl,  icL 
Skaw-powthee,  s.    '^  Fine  snow  ;^.Galh  Enc. 

SkAW-WBIDS,  *.      V.  WftEATH.  ' 

SNAWDOUNE  HARRAT,  SnowdounHb- 

BALD.    ^<  Alex'.  Guthre  Snawdoune  Harrai;^ 

Aberd.  Reff.  A.  1545. 

''  The  henuds,  being  six  in  number,  have  their 
lirecedency  according  to  the  dates  of  their  creations. 
Their  names  of  addition  are  altogether  local,  and  are 
very  ancient.  Snowdonm  is  named  from  Snowdown 
castle  in  the  shire  of  Ross,  and  the  residence  of  our 
ancient  Scots  kings.  Albany  is  named  from  the  whole 
realm,  which,  by  the  ancients,  was  called  Alba,  and 
by  our  Highlanders— ^/ftanacA.  This  herald  was 
in  use  mostly  to  attend  upon  the  Dukes  of  Albany. 
Ro$s  herald,  so  named  from  the  county  of  Ross, 
Which  was  of  old  an  appendage  of  the  Crown.  Roih* 
saif  has  his  name  and  title  from  the  castle  of  Rothsay, 
or  Rosay,  an  ancient  residence  of  our  Scots  kings 
in  the  isle  of  Bute.  Marchmoni  derives  his  title  from 
the  castle  of  Marchmont,  so  named  in  our  andent 
histories,  now  called  Roxburgh  castle.  Ilay  herald 
has  his  denomination  from  an  island  in  the  west  seas* 

*^  As  for  pursuivants,  they  are  also  for  most  part 
locally  denominated  (Unicom  only  excepted)  viz. 
Carrick,  Kintyre,  Ormond,  and  Bute.**  NIsbet's  He- 
raldry, P.  iii.  p.  166. 

The  orthography  differs,  in  some  instances,  in  our 
fecords.  Jacobus,  &c.  dilectis  nostris  Leoni  regi  ar- 
m<Hrum,  llay,  Albanie,  Ross,  Rothesay,  SnawdouUf 
M erchemond,  heraldes  ;^-Ormond,  -Bute,  Unicom, 
Carrick,  signiferis.  Act  Ja.  VJ.  1581,  vol.  Iii.  207. 

^  Snawdon  [Barb.  p.  70,]| — a  part  of  the  castle 
of  Kildrummy,  probably  appropriated  to  the  knight- 
\j  heremcmies  grafted  on  the  l^ends  of  K.  Arthur's 
round  table,  and  apparently  the  same  Which  is  now 
€!sUed  the  Snam  Umtr.  There  was  also  a  Snawdonm 
In  SiriireHne ;  and  there  are  many  places  of  the  same 
name  in  Various  parts  of  Scotland"  D.  Maepherson^s 
Geogr.  Illustr. 

Thepassage,  to  which  this  ingepioua writer  refers, 
Mtlierollowing: 

—-And  in  till  short  tyme  ha^  done> 
That  all  a  quartir  off  Snewdoun, 
Rycht  till  die  erd,  thai  ttimmylljt  down. 

The  bfvce,  p.  70,  Ed.  1820. 
As  Snai&dimn  was  either  a  part  of  the  casde  of 
Kildr ummy,  or  in  its  immediate  vieinity,  it  has  beeh 
improperly  placed  in  Uon ;  for  Kildrummy  was  in 
GariMh. 

To  SNEAR,  r.  n.  1.  To  emit  a  hissing  sound, 
Clydes. 

Syne  a  sneariu  make  she  twined  iround  his  arte, 
An^  owr  his  bosom  slade. 

Mofyif  CrmgnMmm^Ed.U9ia.Jvlj  I8I9. 
2.  It  is  also  expL  to  snort^  Ayn.    ¥»  Skesb. 

To  SNECE,  Sismay  v/n.  1.  To  cut  wkh  a 
sudden  stroke  of  a  sharp  instrument,  S.l  Add ; 
**  Do  the  folk  think  I  haeanoiher  thnippie  in  my 

toovch  after  John  Hi^andman^s  aneckit  tnis  ane  wi' 

iija  joctaleg  r    Rob  Boy,  iii.  140. 
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'  Skkck,  Sksg,  #.  A  small  incision  or  notdi.l  Jdd^ 

Sneck  is  often  used  to  denote  astroke  of  toe  sci8« 
sars,  S. 

"  I  give  your  honour  leave  to  hang  Shemus,  if 
there's  a  pair  of  sheers  in  the  Highlands  that  haa  a 
baulder  sneck  than  hers  ain  at  the-Hshape  of  the 
trews.*'     Waverley,  ii.  273. 
SNECE,  Snick,  s.    1.  The  latch  of  a  door,  S.] 

^dd; 

This  word  has  also  been  used  in  O.E.  as  synon. 
with  Latch.  "  Latche  or  snekke,  Pessulum.  Clito* 
rium."  Afterwards,  "  Snek  or  latche.  Clitorium. 
Pessulum."  Prompt  Parv.  "  Pessulum,  dicitur 
sera  lignea  qua  hostium  pellitur  cum  seratur.  Di« 
citur  a  peUo,  pellU.  Anglice,  a  ly teke,  a  latche,  or 
a  snecke,  or  a  barre  of  a  dore."     Ort.  Vocab. 

''  Lache,  or  snecke  at  a  dore,  Fr.  locquet"  Palsgr. 
B.  iiL  F.  43,  b. 

Addi  as  sense 
£.  A  portion  of  a  wall  built  with  single  stones^  or 

stones  which  go  from  side  to  side,  Galloway. 

'^  Besides  the  improvement  of  locked  tops,  he 
(John  Macadam  of  Craigenguillen)  invented  also 
snecks  or  hudds,  i.  e.  spaces  bailt  single  at  short  in- 
tervals, a  very  useful  contrivance,  for  if  any  accident 
happen  to  a  part  of  the  dyke,  these  snecks  prevent 
the  evil  from  spreading  far."  Agr.  Surv.  Gall.  p« 
86.  V.  Thbouoh-banow 
To  Sneck,  v.  a.  To  secure  by  a  latch  or  bolt,  S. 

"  The  secrets  of  grit  folk/  said  Ochiltree  withui 
himself,  '  are  just  like  the  wild  beasts  that  are  shut 
up  in  cages.  Keep  tiiem  hard  and  fast  snecked  up, 
and  it's  a'  very  weel  or  better— -but  anes  let  them 
out,  they  will  turn  and  rend  you.'*  Antiquary, 
ii.  534. 
SnECK-DRAWEB^  SNtCK-nEAWEB,  sJ]  Add; 

**  And  so  gudeman,'  said  she,—-'  ye  hae  had  that 
auld  sneckdramer,  Keelivin,  wi^  you  ?"   The  Entail, 
11.  22. 
SNSCK-OBAWiNy  odf.    Crafty,  &c.  S.]  Add; 

**  I  am  sure  I  aye  took  your  part  when  fqlkmis- 
ca'd  ye,  and  said  ye  wisre  this»  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  and  little  better  than  an  auld  snech^aming 
loon,.  Mr.  BindkKMe."    St»  Ronan,  ii.  24. 
SNECEEE, ».    A  sharper,  Boxb. 

Whether  firora  Sneck,  t^.,  as  signifying  to  cut  with 
a  sudden  iftroke  ;  or  from  the  e«  of  the  same  fimt 
»plied  to  fixing  the  door,  seems  uiKertain. 
To  SNECK-PIN,  V.  a.    To  put  in  small  sUmes 

between  the  larger  ones  in  a  wall,  and  to  daub 

the  seams  with  fime,  S.B.,  Aberd*;  synon. 

Sneck^  v.  sense  8w 

"  The  walls  of  these  houses  shaU  be  built  of  stone 
and  Hme,  or  stone  and  mortar,  outer  course  laid 
and  sneck'^ned  with  lime."    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p. 

199. 

To  SNED,  V.  a.    1.  To  eut,  to  prune.]  Add; 

"  If  it  be  a  forest,  he  [[the  donatar]  cannot  other* 
wise  cut  it  than  the  heritor  was  in  use  to  do,  or  for 
the  use  of  the  ground,  to  repair  tenants*  hottses»  &c 
or  to  sned  them."    Fount.  Dec.  SuppL  iiL  286. 

A.Bor.  ''  io  snathe,  to  prune  tioesi"  Ra^.    Add 
to  etymon ;  Isl.  eg  snM,  tseo* 
Insert,  as  sense 
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8.  To  hew  or  polish  stones  with  a  chlzzel,  S.B. 

It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Sutherl.  at  least. 

One  sense  of  Teut.  snyd^en  is  nearly  allied  to  this ; 
scalpere;  caelare;  and  tnyde,  also  snede,  denotes  the 
edge  of  a  knife. 

Snbd,  s.     a  branch  pruned  off,  Lanarks. 
Sneddeh,  s.     a  pruner,  one  who  lops  off  bran* 

ches,  ibid. 
Sn£d-kail,  s.     The  name  given  to  coleworts  or 

cabbages,  the  old  stalks  of  which,  after  they 

have  be^un  to  sprout,  ^e  divided  by  a  knife, 

and  set  in  the  earth  for  future  product.     The 

cutting  is  supposed  to  prevent  their  going  to 

seed,  S.B. 

Isl.  tnidk(ielyht9L%s\c9L  praescissiUs,  Dan.  snUkael,  id. 
SNED,  Scyihe-medy  s.    The  shaft  or  pole  of  a 

scytlie,  Roxb.,  Meams. ;  A.Bor.,  id. 

*'  Snedy  the  long  pole  a  scythe  is  fitted  in^o^  for 
the  purpose  of  mo^wing  with  it ;"  Gall.  £nc. 

"  Snathe,  the  handle  of  9^  scythe.  Soi^th."  Grose. 

V.  SiTHE-SNED. 

SNED,  8.     The  name  given  in  Upp.  Laqarks* 

to  the  link  of  hair,  to  which  a  nook  is  tied, 

that  is  fastened  to  a  cord-line,  usually  called  a 

$€t  line.     Snood,  synon. 
To  SNEEL,  V.  n.  ''  To  snivel;  to  speak  through 

the  nose  ;'^  Gall.  Encyel. 
SNEEP,  s.  The  glitter  of  a  white  colour.  V.  Snip. 
To  SNEER,  V.  n.  To  inhale  by  the  nostrils,  Fife. 
S.  To  snort,  Ayrs. 
8.  To  hiss ;  the  term  used  in  Clydes.  to  dei^ote 

the  hissing  of  the  adder.     V.  Skeae. 

Under  the  E.  v.  Sneer,  Seren.  mentions  as  the  pro^ 
bable  root,  Goth,  wirre  (^nerri,  Verel.)  stemutatio. 
The  act  of  sneezing,  indeed^  approaches  very  near 
to  that  referred  to  in  'sense  2.  This  v.,  I  strongly 
suspect,  gives  us  the  original  sense  of  E.  sneer,  as 
signifying,  to  shew  contempt.  For  it  seems  properly 
to  denote  that  contempt  which  is  indicated  by  high 
and  rapid  respiration  through  the  nostrils ;  a  sense, 
which,  as  fhr  as  I  have  observed,  is  overlooked  by 
£.  lexicographers.  As  instead  of  Su..G.  nys-a,  A.S« 
nieS'^n,  Belg.  meT^-en,-  Germ,  niess^en,  stemutare,  in 
Isl.  it  is  ner^a,  kner^a;  and  as  all  the  preceding  terms 
are  traced  to  nciesa  the  nose,  as  **  the  ibuntain  of 
tneeaing ;"  it  is  probable  that  th^e  had  been  an  an- 
cient word  of  this  form,  denoting  the  nose,  or  at 
least  the  nostrils,  tq  which  Lat  nares  was  allied.  I 
need  scarcely  observe,  that  the  Goths  very  com- 
monly prefix  the  letter  «,  Thus  Neeee  and  Sneeze 
are  radically  the  same ;  so  ner^  and  eneer. 

As  signifying  to  hiss,  it  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G. 
snarr-^  susurrare;  Teut.  sngrr-e^,  fremere^  strepere^ 
murmurare* 

Sneeb,  «.]    Insert,  as  sense 
1.  The  act  of  inhalation  or  inipiration  by  the 

nostrils,  Fife. 
£.  A  snort,  S.     V.  Nichke,  #.}  Add; 

3.  It  also  denotes  the  act  of  a  horse,  when  eolded, 
in  throwing  the  mucus  from  his  nostrils,  S. 

4.  The  hiss  of  an  adder,  Clydes, 

SNEESHIN,  a.    1.  The  vulgar  name  for  snuff, 
S.l  Addi 
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8.  A  pinch  of  snuff;  S. 

— Or  else  they  are  not  worth  a  snishen. 

MesUm's  Poems,  p.  25. 
Sneeshin-hoen,  s.    a  horn  used  for  nolding 
snuff;  synon.  a  SntiffimiU,  S. 
Lancash.  **  sneeze^hom,  a  snuff-box  made  of  tb« 
tip  of  a  horn ;"  T.  Bobbins. 
Sneeshimie,  a^.     Snuffj^,  S.B. 

In  Ir.  and  Gael,  snaoisin  signifies  snuff.  But  it  has 
undoubtedly  been  borrowed  from  the  &  or  £.,  ai 
there  is  no  correspondent  term  in  C.B.,  nor  any  verb 
in  Celt,  resembling  Sneeze. 
To  SNEEST,  SNE78T,  v.  n.  To  treat  contempt 
tuously  by  word  or  action.  He  sneystU  at  it. 
Loth.     V.  Snisty. 

Ne'er  let  her  slights  thy  couHige  spill^ 
Nor  gie  a  sob,  although  she  sneeH  ; 
She'^  sairest  paid  that  gets  her  will. 

Her^s  CtXU  iL  45. 
IsL  snessa  is  expl.  by  Haldorson,  irritare,  contempt 
tim  tractare. 

Sneest,  8,    1.  *'  An  air  of  disdain  i*  GL  Herd. 
2.  Impertinence,  Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  the  same  with  Sneisi,  q.  v^ 
SNE6,  s.   A  low  term  for  gain,  Fife;  apparently 
parallel  to  the  E.  phrase,  to  go  snacks,  to  get  a 
share,  or  half. 

Johns,  deduces  the  latter  from  the  v.  to  Snatck 
But  if  this  be  the  sense  of  the  radical  term,  the  claim 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  Teut  snack^en  captarew    I 
would^  however,  prefer  viewing  both  terms  as  allied 
to  the  V.  Sneck,  Sneg,  to  cut,  q.  v. 
To  SNEG,  V.  a.   1.  This  is  rendered  «  to  inter- 
rupt-<«-to  check,^  &c.  GalL  Enc  This  seems  to 
be  the  same  with  Snag,  Aug.,  as  expl.  above. 
2.  It  is  also  expl,  ^^  to  invite  a  broil,^  ibid*  This 
appears  to  correspond  with  Snag,  as  Mgnifying 
to  snarl,  to  banter. 
SNEYCHT,  jpart.  adf.    Apparently  smoothed. 
"  To  by  thair  hyddis  roche  or  sneyckt.^  AKerd. 
Reg.  A.  1641,  V.  17.  L  e. «  To  buy  their  skins, 
whether  rough  or  smooth.**^ 
Isl.  snoegg^r,  snegg^ri,  Su.G.  snygg,  glaber,  depilis. 
Verel.  renders  fnog^-r,  Pilis  brevibus  et  curtis.  Sw. 
tnygg-a,  to  dress,  to  clean,  Wideg. 

SNEILL^  s.    Ap  indolent  inactive  person,  A- 
berd. ;  perhaps  m^ely  the  northern  pron,  of 
Snod- 
SNEIST,#.    A  gibe,  a  taunt.  Loth. 
I  carena  h^  their  base  ill  names. 
Their  sneisU  an'  sneers,  an  fy-for-shames. 

Jo.  Ho^s  Poems,  p.  4S. 
Sneisty,  adf.     Sneering,  Loth.    V.  Skistt. 
To  SNE  YSTEE,  v.  a.  To  sear,  to  scorch,  Ayrs. ; 
Synon.  Scaum, 

SNEITH,  a^.  Smooth,  polished,  Roxh.  Nat 
sneith,  metaph.  applied  to  language  that  is  tail 
and  somewhat  acrimonious,  ibid. 

This  put  the  dame  in  perfect  wrath. 
Her  words  they  i^erena  sneiih. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  ]6L 
Isl.  snid-ug  is  rendered  elegans,  Haldoravm.    Bst 
Sn6th  seems  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  A.Bar.  Snaike, 
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which  signifieB  ''  to  prune  trees;  to  cut  off  the  bought 
pf  ash  or  other  timber  trees,  of  which  the  Wood  is 
used,  aa prune  is  of  fruit-trees;"  Grose.  IsL  sneid-a, 
secare.  V.  Sneo.  Perhaps  this  is  the  proper  mean* 
ing  of  SneUh,  as  used  by  G.  Douglas. 
SNELL,  ad;.  1.  Keen,  sharp,  severe,  S.]  Jdd; 
It  often  denotes  bodily  pain.  Thus  the  adj.  is 
used  for  the  adv. 

Now  Bruntle's  ee*s  tied  in  a  clout, 

I  wat  he  fan't  right  snell. 

Cock's  Simpie  Strains,  p.  137. 

5.  Sharp,  pierdng,  &c.]  Jdd ;  A.Bor.  id. 

Its  better  to  sit  still  than  rise  and'  fii' : 
On  Tintoc  tap  the  snellest  drift-showers  blaw. 

Falls  of  Cljfde,  1^.11^. 

6.  Applied  to  losses  in  trade,  S. 

**  it  may  be  a  dead  loss ! — whate'er  ane  o'  your 
Lombard-street  goldsmiths -may  say  to  it,  its. a  snell 
ane  in  the  Sautmarket  o'  Glasgow."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  239- 
To  SNIAUVE,  V.  n.     To  snow,  Buchan.     V. 

the  letter  W. 
Snib,  s.    A  small  bolt  for  fastening  a  door,  S. 

This  is  quite  different  from  the  Sneck,  which,  in 
a  lock  of  the  wooden  fashion,  is  the  substitute  for  a 
latch,  and  is  turned  round  by  the  handle  o£  the  lock ; 
whereas  the  suib  is  the  small  bolt  placed  under  the 
latch,  and  fastening  the  door  so  that  it  cannot  be 
opened  from  without. 
•  To  SNIB,  V.  a. 

When  hee  was  borne,  nane  did  him  snih 
To  lye  right  law  intil  ane  cribe. 

Poems  qfihe  SUcteaith  Century,  p.  71* 

Given  in  Gloss,  as  not  understood.  But  it  is  merely 
the  £.  V.  used  in  the  sense  of  check.     **  No  one,  to 
prevent  him  from  lying  in  a  manger,  objected  to 
this  as  inconsistent  with  his  glory." 
To  SNIB,  V.  a.     To  geld,  S. 

Teut.  snipp^en  secare.     Verel.  uses  Sw.  sneple  as 
signifyiog  castrated.     Ind.  vo.  Kiamkqfiir.  - 
SNIB,  s.     "  A  smart  stroke ;''  Gl.  Tarraa,  Bu- 

cban. ;  probably  from  Teut.  snabbe,  snebbe^  the 

beak  of  a  bird,  whence  snabb-en,  to  strike  with 

the  heak, 
SNIBBIT,  Snibble^  Snibbslt,  ««    A  wooden 

knob  put  on  one  end  of  a  rope,  which  goes 

into  an  eye  on  the  other  end,  for  fastening  it ; 

used  for  retaining  a  tether,  Roxb, 

"  Snibble,  a  small  piece  of  wood  put  through  the 
and  of  a  rope,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  into  an  eye  in 
the  other  end."     Gall.  £nc. 

Perhaps  from  S.  Snib,  to  fasten,  mt  Teut.  snebhe  a 
beak,  and  hit,  gke^bit ;  because  it  acts  as  a  check  or 
bit  to  the  animal  that  wears  it. 
SNIBLICH  (gutt),  9,     A  sort  of  collar  for  the 

neck  of  a  cow,  made  of  plaited  rushes,  by  means 

of  which  she  was  in  former  times  bound  to  the 

stake,  Roxb,    V.  Baikie. 

This  is  probably  allied  to  Teut.  snebel,  Dan.  sna* 
bel.  Germ,  schnahel,  a  beak,  transferred  to  the  nose  ; 
as  perhaps  originally  denoting  some  kind  of  bridle 
or  branks. 
To  SNICHER  (gutt),  v.  n.  To  titter,  to  laugh  in 

one^s  sleeve;  also  pron.  as  in  E.  inicker,  Aoerd. 
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SNIFFLES,  9.  pi.  That  difficulty  of  breathing 
through  the  nostrils,  which  is  caused  by  cold  in 
tlie  head,  Selkirks. ;  synon.  SntfUrSn 
Teut.  snqffH-en,  snuffeUen,  naribus  spirare. 

Sniffler,  »,     A  trifler,  a  driveller,  Lanarks. 

SNIFTER,  8.     1.  A  severe  blast]  Add; 

4.  Metaph.  used  like  Hee^iCj  to  denote  the  effect  of 
a  strong  purgative  potion,  S.B. 

To  SNIFTER,  v.  n.     To  draw  up  the  breath 
—by  the  nose.]  Jdd; — as  generally  implying 
that  it  is  stopped  by  mucus,  or  from  cold. 
''  To  sni/ler,  to  snuff*  at  the  nose ;  Lancash."     T« 
Bobbins. 

"  Haith,  an'  I'm  sair  haddin  to  my  wark !  Cardinal 
an'  captain,  principal  an'  prior,  poor  student  and  col« 
lege-beathel,  a'  now  i'  their  beds,  sniflerin\  snoche* 
rin',  an' sleepin' like  taps,"  &c.  Cardinal  Beaton,  p.  89, 
Snifteb,  a.     S.  Any  sudden  reverse  of  fortune, 
&c.]  Jdd: 
But,  Monseer,  ye*d  better  no  come  here  awa. 
Lest  ye  meet  with  a  snifter  ye'U  no  like  ava. 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  112. 

SNIGGERT,  8.     One  who  is  chargeable  with 

{guileful  malversation,  Ayrs. 
t  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  smk-ia  parasitari ;  or  Su.G. 
snugg^a,  clanculum  subducere ;  or  A.S.  snic-an,  re<« 
pere,  E.  io  sneak.     V.  Art,  Ard.  term. 

To  SNIP,  t;.n.  To  stumble  slightly,  Loth.  This 
term  seems  to  be  used  in  a  less  forcible  sense  than 
Sfkappevy  q.  v. 

SNIP,  Snkep,  8.  1.  The  glitter  or  dazzhng  of  a 
white  colour,  such  as  snow,  Grail.  Encycl. 

5.  A  white  streak  or  stripe  running  down  the  face 
of  a  horse,  Ang. 

"  Stolen-^a  brown  eoup»hunded,  Qqu.  crop-hur- 
died  ?3  switch-tailed  horse  with  a  snip  in  his  fore« 
head."  Aberd.  Journal,  Dec.  27th,  1820.  V.Snippit* 
Snip,  Sveep,  Sneep-white,  adj.     Possessing  a 
pure  or  bright  white  colour,  Southand  Westof  S» 
Our  guidwife  coilt  a  inip  white  coat 
Wi'  monie  a  weel  hained  butter- groat ; 
But  it's  a  wadset  i'  the  town. 

Remains  g^  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  gO. 
The  twasome  pied  down  on  the  cauld  sneep  snaw, 
Wi'  the  sorry  hauf  strilTen'd  e'e. 

Gall.  Enci/cl.  p.  412. 

Gurly  norlan*  blasts  wad  blaw. 

And  swurl  in  sneep  while  wrides  the  snaw. 

Ibid.  p.  S52. 
It  confirms  the  conjecture  thrown  out  in  Dict.  at 
to  diis  being  a  deriv.  from  snio  snow,  that  the  r.  in 
Isl.  assumes  a  form  which  must  give  it  a  sound  nearly 
resembling  sneep.  This  is  sniqf-ga,  also  sn^-a,  ni« 
vescere.  From  the  usual  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
w  by  the  northern  nations,  Snippit  might,  without 
much  violence,  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  d^eir  sniohwit, 
white  as  snow. 

To  SNIPE,  V.  a.     To  check,  to  reprimand,  to 
snib,  Aberd. ;  nearly  the  same  with  the  £.  v.  it\ 
another  form,  io  Sneap^  properly  traced  by  Mr. 
Todd  to  IsL  8neip-af  contumelia  afficere. 
SNYFE,  «.    1.  A  smart  blow,  S«B. 

SI 
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But  Tammy  Norrie  thought  nae  Biti 

To  come  o'er  him  wi'  a  Muype, 
Leveird  his  nose  flat  wi's  chin.— - 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  1 24. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  Germ,  schnipf-en 
secare?  I  find  no  proof  that  the  northern  terms 
quoted  under  Snipe,  a  sarcasm^  have  been  used  lite- 
rally to  denote  a  stroke ;  else  we  might  view  this  as 
llie  same  word  with  the  other. 
±  A  fillip,  Roxb. 
To  Snvpe,  v.  a.     To  give  a  smart  stroke  or 

blow ;  as,  "  I  ihink  IVc  siiyjnt  ye,^  Aberd. 
2.  To  fillip,  Roxb. 
S.VIPIE-NEBBIT,  adj.   Having  a  nose  resem- 

bling  a  snipe's  neb  or  bill,  which  is  long,  and 

sharp,  and  slightly  lient,  Roxb. 
SNIPPILTlN\;?ar^.  adj. 

"  Poor  shilly  shally  shurf ! — You  haud  a  pleughl 
ye  maun  eat  a  bo  we  o'  meal  an*  lick  a  peck  o*  a^es 
first !  d — 1  haet  e'er  I  saw  ye  gude  for  yet,  but  rin- 
nin  snippiliin  afler  the  bits  o'  wenches."  Hogg's 
Tales,  i.  5,  6. 

Perhaps  smelling  like  a  dog,  S.  Snooking,     Dan. 
Teut.  siiabet,  a  beak,  a  snout ;  Belg.  snuffel-en,  to 
search. 
»NIPPIT,  adj.    A  snippH  fu>rse.]  Add; 

This  should  have  been  defined ; — one  that  has  a 
streak  or  stripe  of  white  ruilning  down  its  face,  S.B. 
Defe  synon.  bawsint. 

It  might  seem  allied  to  Dan.  snip,  **  the  point  or 
extremity  of  a  thing,  a  slip ;"  snipped, "  pointed,  pick- 
ed," [r.  peaked^,  Wolff.    But  V.  Snip,  adj. 
To  SNIRK,  V.  n.    To  draw  up  the  nose  hastily, 

as  an  expression  of  contempt  or  displeasure.  Gall. 

'^  Snirk,  to  give  the  nose  a  smart  draw  up  with 
the  membranes  of  itself;"  Gall.  Encycl. 

This  is  undoubtedly -allied  to  Teut.  snorek^en,  Su.Gk 
snark-a,  Dan.  snork^er,  to  snore,  to  rout.  In  O.E. 
snorke  was  used  in  the  sam«  sense.  B^it  Snirk  is  more 
closely  connected*  with  some  terms,  from  a  common 
origin,  wliich  are  used  with  a  variation  of  the  sense, 
as  moreimmediately  expressing  the  action  of  the  mem- 
branes.  These  are  I  si.  snerk-ia,  denoting  a  grin  or 
distortion  of  th«%  mouth,  ringi,  09  distorquere ;  and 
Su.G.  snork-a,  which  has  a  different  signification  from 
the  cognate  snaria*  For  Ihre  expl.  the  latter,  nari- 
bus  follicare,  stertere.  But  oisnark-a  he  says;  Apud 
nosdefremitu  minas  spirantis  tantuniadhibetur,  unde 
dicimus  tned  snork  ochpoch  per  minas  et  ronchos;  f  o. 
Snarka.  He  afterwards  defines  Snorka,  ringi,  minas 
proflare ;  adding  IsL.  saerka,  id.  snerka  sig,  caperare 
frontem.  It  may  be  observed  that  Teut.  snorck-ea  is 
also  rendered  by  Kilian  as  expressive  of  the  tokens  of 
indignation;  Crepare  verbis,  proflare  fastum,  minas, 
iram.  Wachter  defines  Germ,  scknarch-en  almost  in  the 
same  terms ;  Naribua  follicare,  ut  solent  iracundi.  Ira 
enim  nares  infiat,  et  ignem  suum  reciproco  anhelitu 
magis  excitat.  It  has  been  formerly  observed,  vo. 
Sntstif,  that  many  of  the  terms  denoting  displeasure 
are  borrowed  from  the  nose.  Wachter  here  throws 
out  a  similar  idea.  For  he  views  this  word  as  formed 
either  firom  Lat  nar^es,  or  Heb.  nachar,  the  nostrils, 
w  ith  the  sibiliftion  prefixed. 
To  SNIRL,  r.  n.     1.  To  sneeze,  Raxb. 
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3.  To  laugh  in  an  involuntary  and  suppressed' 
way ;  synon.  with  Snirt.  This  is  the  more  ge^ 
Herat  sefise,  ibid. 

"  Snurles,  nostrils.  North."     Grose. 
In  both  senses  the  word  must  be  viewed  as  having 
a  common  origin  with  Snirk,  Snirf,  and  Snork.     It 
must  be  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Isl.  snoerl,  ron- 
chus,  gutturis  stridor;  moer^a,. ducere  ronchos;  ^. 
extrenuun  vocem  laesi  gutturis  emittere ;  Haldorson. 
The  V.  is  probably  from  Goth,  snirre  sternutatio,  to 
which  Serenius  traces  E.  Sneer. 
To  SNIRT;  v.n.     1.  To  breathe  sharply,  in  a 
jerking  sort  of  way,  through  the  nostrils,  Roxb., 
Dumfr. 

She  geeks  as  gif  I  meant  her  ill. 

When  she  glaiks  paughty  in  her  braws  ; 
Now  let  her  snirt  and  fyke  her  fill,  &c. 

Herts  Coll.  ii.  45. 
When  weasels  snirtit  frae  the  dykes. 
Or  fumerts  frae  the  braes  an'  sykes. 
He  cock'd  his  tail,  and  geed  his  head ; 
O'  scores  o'  them  he  was  the  dead. 

Hogg's  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  ^^.  V.  Snirt,  x. 
2  To  breathe  strongly  through  the  nostrils,  as  ex- 

pressive  of  displeasure  or  indignation.  Loth. 
S.  To  burst  out  into  a  laugh ;  denoting  that  sort 
of  laugh  that  breaks  out  notwithstanding  one^tf 
attempts  to  suppress  it,  Rdxb.,  Ettr.  For. 
This  might  seem  to  be  a  frequentative  from  the  E. 
V.  Sneer,  the  immediate  origin  of  which  is  obscure. 
Skirt,  s.     A  suppressed  laugh,  issuing  with  a 
snorting  noise  from  the  nostrils,  ibid. 
A  smile,  it  has  been  observed,  is  in  the  lips; 
whereas  a'  snirt  proceeds  from  tlie  nose.   In  analogy 
with  this  natural  distinction,  Wachter  has  deduced 
Germ.  schmoU^en,  to  smile,  from  maul,  the  mouth ; 
as  he  traces  schnarch-en,  to  snort,  frotA  Lat.  ndr-es 
the  nostrils.   V.  the  t;.  above.  According  to  the  same 
idea,  Teilt  smuyUen  subridere,  must  be  traced  td 
muifl  the  mouth. 

Snicfyr  or  Snigger,  r.  E.,  expresses  the  same  idea. 
Snert,  North,  is  expl.  ''  an  inefPectaal  effort  to  atifie 
a  laugh,"  Grose ;  and  perhaps  this  explanation  gives 
the  proper  idea.  Under  the  £.  to  Sneer,  Serenius 
refers  to  Goth,  snirre,  s^ixiutatio« 

SNIRT,  8.    An  insignificant  diminutive  perscm; 

generally  applied  to  children,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Su.G.  snert,  gracilis ;  Isl.  snirt,  comptus,  nitidus. 
SNISH,  *.     Snuff,  Gl.  SMrr.     V.  Snesshik. 

"  Snush,  or  sneezing'p(m der ;"  Kersey. 

SNYST,  s.     Perhaps  the  same  with  SneesL 

'^  Ye  wad — blaw  i'  the  lug  o*  Sathan, — an'  baud 
him  up  in  snysts  an'  birsles  till  the  maw  a'  him^s  as 
fu's  a  cout  amang  clover."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  I9I. 
Does  this  signify  taunts  ?     V.  SneeSt,  Sneyst. 

SNISTER,  s.  A  severe  blast  in  the  face.].  Add; 
It  is  pronounced  Sneifster,  Fife ;  and  expl.  as  pro« 
perly  denotii^  a  severe  blast,  in  a  cold  day,  which 
makes  the  nose  to  run  ;  wheread  Snifter  is,  in  that 
county,  always  applied  to  a  storm  of  snow,  when  it 
is  drifted.  It  has  been  supposed,  that  as  a  sneysttr 
makes  the  mucus  to  flow  from  the  nose,  by  a  snifter 
such  a  blast  is  denoted  as  stops  the  nostrils.     Tlitt 
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one  it  viewed  as  expretoiYe  of  a  timilAr  effect  with 
sneezing  ;  the  other^  with  sniffing. 
SNYTE,  s.    A  smart  blow,  Ettr.  For. 

Jsl.  snid-a  secare. 
To  SNYTE,  v.n.     To  walk  feebly,  Buchan. 
He's  friendly  an'  kindly^ 

To  chear  a  carking  hour ; 
Whan  dytin,  an'  snytin, 
A  word  frae  him's  a  cure. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  IO9. 
'  "  Walking  crazily ;"  Gl.  ibid.  p.  67. 

Isl.  snauUa  labi ;  item,  incertus  ferri ;  Haldorson. 
G.  Andr.  renders  it,  nuto.    Perhaps  snatt^a  divagor, 
and  snate  mendicus,  are  allied. 
♦  To  SNIVEL, ».  n.  1.  To  breathe  hard  through 

the  nose,  S. 
S.  To  speak  through  the  nose,  S.,  A.Bor. ;  used 
in  the  same  sense  with  E.  to  Snuffle, 
Teut.  snoff^el-en,  snuffeUen,  naribus  spirare. 
To  SNOCKER,  v.  n.     To  snort,  feci  Add  to 
definition ; — properly,  to  throw  out  tne  breath 
or  respire  violently. 
And  aye  quhan  the  caryl  gave  a  yowle. 
Or  snockerit  with  belsche  and  braye. 
Then  all  the  rokis  playit  clatter  agayne. 
And  nicherit  for  mylis  away. 
Grousome  Caryl,  Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  182^,  p.  79- 
Snockers,  s,  pt  A  stoppage  of  the  nostrils  from 
cold ;  inconsequence  of  which  one  cannot  breathe 
through  them,  or  cannot  do  so  without  great 
difficulty,  and  making  a  snorting  noise,  S.B. ; 
synon.  Snifters: 
SNOD,  adj.    S.  Trim,  neat,  S,]  Add; 

A.Bor.  snod,  neat^  handsome;  Bay^  Marshall. 
Skoddie,  8,     A  neatly  dressed  person ;  almost 

,  invariai}ly  applied  to  a  female,  Clydes. 
Snoply,  adv.     Neatly,  trimly,  S. 

*'  Mrs.  M^Coul  waa^-in  the  weeds  of  a  widow^ 
with  a  clean  cambric   handkerchief  very  snodUf 
prined  over  her  breast"     R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  104. 
Lang  winnow't  ahe^  an'  fast^  I  wyte, 
An'  snodhf  clean't  the  stuff. 
SNODDIE,  s.     A  thick  cake  or  bannock  baked 
among  hot  ashes,  Orkn. 

Ifll.  snad  cibus,  food,  snaed^a  dbum  capere>  snaed" 
ing-r  epulae;  snaeda  prandium,  Olav.  Lex.  Run.  The 
term  seems,  in  modern  times^  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred from  its  general  sense,  as  denoting  any  kind 
of  food,  to  one  species  of  it.  Ir.  snath- aim,  to  sup. 
SNODDIE,  s.  An  ignorant  stupid  fellow,  a 
ninny,  Roxb. 

Teut.  snoode  vilis,  turpis ;  Germ,  schnody  schnoede, 
vanus/  despicatus.  Wachter  views  it  as  the  same 
with  I  si.  snaudrur  nudus,  egenus. 
To  SNODGE,  V.  n.  To  walk  deliberately,  Roxb. 
Dan.  snig-er,  "  to  sneak,  to  slink,  to  creep,  to 
tread  easily^  to  go  softly/'  Wolff.  Sw.  snugg-a,  clan- 
culum  subducere ;  Ihre,  vo,  Snahb.  E.  Sneak,  and 
Snudge,  perhaps  acknowledge  a  common  fbuntain. 
To  SNOG,  V.  a.     To  jeer,  to  taunt,  to  gibe,  to 

flout,  Aberd. 
'    This  nearly  resembles  Isl.  snugg-a  increpare.  V. 


SNOICE,  adf.    1.  In  a  virgin-state ;  applied  to 

young  women,  as  expressive  of  their  supposed 

purity ;  South  of  S. 
%  Used  by  sailors  to  denote  what  is  water-tight, 

ibid. 

The  most  probable  origin  seems  to  be  Su.G  sn^fcg, 
concinnus^  elegans.  En  snifgg  piga,  a  neat  girl.  Old 
Dan.  snog  occurs  in  the  same  sense.  It  is  viewed 
as  an  oblique  sense  of  Isl.  snoegg-^r,  depilis,  smooth, 
not  hairy ;  perhaps  from  a  common  origin  with 
Teut.  snoeck^en  scindere,  as  primarily  applied  to  the 
hair  when  cut  short.  Gaeh  stioigkte,  hewn,  chipped, 
corresponds ;  signifying  also,  pleasant,  decent;  IVom 
snoigh^am  to  hew,  to  chip. 
To  SNOIT,  V.  a.     To  blow  one's  nose  with  the 

finger  and  thumb  instead  of  a  handkerchief,  S. ; 

Johns,  gives  Snite,  v,,  as  simply  signifying  "  to 

blow  the  nose.*" 

A.S.  sntjl^an  emungere. 
SNOIT,  s.     "  A  young  conceited  person  who 

speaks  little  ;*'  Gall.  Encycl. 

Shall  we  view  this  aa  allied  to  IsL  snol,  foeroina 
lepida,  sapiens ;  snot-r  sapiens^  also  vafer,  Haldor- 
son ?  G.  Andr.  gives  the  additional  sense  of  mo« 
destus,  which  perhaps  more  nearly  approaches  the 
interpretation  of  Snoitj  and  snaira,  mulier  a  com- 
positis  moribus.  We  rauat  view  A.S.  snot-er,  snyt^ 
er,  wise,  prudent,  as  the  same  word.  Its  most  an- 
cient form  is  in  Moes^G.  snutrs,  sapiens. 
To  SNOITER,  V.  n.    To  breathe  high  through 

the  nose.   He's  ay  snoiterin  atid  sleeping  -^ng. ; 

a  phrase  used  of  an  old  or  infirm  person,  who 

begins  to  dote-     V.  Snottei^. 
To  SNOKE,  Snook,  v.  n.     1.  To  ^mell  at  ob- 

jects  like  a  dog.1  Add,^ 

Lancash.  *' to  snook,  to  smell;"  Gl.  Yorks.  "  Snooae, 
to  smell  in  a  snuffing  manner,  aa  a  hound ;"  Mar- 
shall.   *'  Snoke,  to  smell,  to  pry  about  curiqusly,  to 
look  closely  at  any  thing ;"  Brocket. 
Snokeu,  «.     1«  One  who  smells  at  objects  like 

a  dog,  S. 
8.  Often  used  in  a  very  bad  sense,  as  denoting  a 
.    rake,  Roxb. 

See  what  has  been  said  in  Dict.  as  to  the  use  of 
tills  noun  in  its  compound  form,  Tulisfioker  ;  a  low 
custom-house  officer,  who  is  still  snoking  about  to  see 
if  he  can  lay  hold  of  any  thing  on  which  tribute  or 
toll  may  be  exacted. 

SNOOD,  Snude,  s.   a  head-band,  &c.]  Add; 
To  Tyne  one's  Snuds,  a  phrase  applied  to  a 

young  woman  who  has  tost  her  virginity,  S.. 
Coming  through  the  muir,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snude. 
That  cost  her  mony  a  blfrt  and  bleirie. 

Old  Song,  Coming  through  the  Muir,  S^c. 

The  following  words  seem' to  be  merely  another 
edition  of  the  preceding^ 

Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 

Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood, 

That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  wearie. 

*'  K  snude,  vitta;  Northumb."  Ray,  p.  149.  Thi« 
word  had  been  alsQ.  known  to  the  Celt%    Q.B; 
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ffsnoden,  *'  a  fillet,  band^  ribband  or  lace ;  a  bead« 
band ;  a  hair«lace ;"  Owen.  Corn,  inod,  id.  Lhuyd, 
Pryce.  Perhaps  Ir.  Gael,  snatky  thread,  line,  and 
Ir.  snadm,  a  band,  a  braid,  are  allied. 

The  snood,  or  ribband  with  which  a  Scottish  lass 
braided  her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  siia^niiicatiDn, 
and  was  applied  to  her  maiden  character.  It  was 
exchanged  for  the  curch,  tojf^  or  coif,  when  she  pass- 
ed, by  marriage,  into  the  matronal  state.  But  if  the 
damsel  was,  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to 
tliat  of  matron,  she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the 
^nood^  nor  advanced  to  the  graver  dignity  of  the 
cnrch.  In  old  Scottish  songs,  there  occur  many  sly 
allusions  to  such  misfortune,  as  in  the  words  quoted 
above. 

It  is  singular  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  the 
same  figure.  M'tfrom  solvere,  metaphorice  significa« 
bat  cum  virgine  concumbere.  For,  with  the  Greeks, 
the  milra  anciently  denoted  a  ribbon,  or  fillet.  Mont- 
faucon  L'antiquite  expliquee,  T.  iii.  p.  44.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country,  it  is  said,  where  the  snnde  was 
commonly  worn  by  young  women,  if  any  one  dared 
to  assume  it,  who  was  known  to  have  made  a  faux 
pas,  it  would  have  been  torn  from  her  head  with  in- 
dignation. 
To  Snood,  v.  a.   To  bind  up  the  hair,  &c.]  Add; 

The  prep«  up  is  most  commonly  added. 

"  The  elder  maid-servant  wore  a  good  stuff  gown 
—the  younger  snooded  up  her  hair,"  &c.  St.  Ronan, 

lu.  19. 

C.B. ysnod-enu,  to  fillet,  to  bind  with  a  lace  or  rib- 
band. 

SNOOFMADRUNE,  s.  A  lazy  or  inactive 
person,  Fife. 

Perhaps  from  the  S.  v.  Snocve  and  £.  Drone. 
To  Snool,  v.  n.  To  submit  tamely,  S.]  Add; 
Never  snool  beneath  the  frown 
Of  ony  selfish  roguie. 

TannahUrs  Poems,  p.  174. 
S.  To  act  in  a  mean  and  spiritless  manner,  in 
whatever  respect,  S.O. 

'^  Sackless  callant  l-^snooiing  amang  rags  and  ram 
horns,  with  a  horde  of  deaving  gypsies."     Blackw, 
Mag.  June  1820,  p.  281. 
To  G  AE  about  snoolik\  to  go  from  place  to  place, 

with  an  abject  and  depressed  appearance,  S- 
ToSNOOVE,r.n.  1.  To  move  smoothly.]  Add; 

4.  To  walk  with  the  head  bent  downwards  to- 
wards the  earth ;  to  walk  carelessly  or  in  a  slo- 
venly manner,  Rosb. ;  to  walk  without  any 
certain  object,  with  the  hands  hanging  down 
towards  the  ground,  Clydes. 

To  SNOOZE,  V.  n.     To  sleep,  Roxb. 

Allied  probably  to  Teut,  snuyv-en,  Su.G.  snvfst*a, 
naribus  spirare,  from  the  high  breathing  in  sleep. 
To  SNORK,  v.n.   1.  To  snort,  Roxb.,  Dumfr. 
The  ducks  they  whackit,  the  dogs  they  howled. 

The  herons  they  shriekit  most  piteouslie. 
The  horses  they  snorkit  for  miles  around, 

While  the  priest  an'  the  pedlar  together  might 
be.  f^^g's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  20. 

5.  A  person  is  said  to  snork^  when  he  attempts 
to   clear  away  any  huskiness  in  the  throat, 
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Dumfr.  Aocordinff  to  this  mtefpretatton,  it  is 
used  as  synon.  with  Hawgh^  E.  to  hawk. 
This  is  obviously  the  same  with  Dan.  snorck^er, 

"Beig.snork-er,  to  snore,  to  snort;  Germ,  schnarch^en, 

to  snore ;  Su.G.  snark^a,  to  snort. 

SxoRK,  s.  **  The  snort  of  an  affrighted  horse  ;*• 
Gall.  Enc. 

SNORT  of  Thread,  ahmV  of  entangled  thread, 
Aberd. ;  IsL  snurda  ruga,  also  inaequalitaa ; 
snurd^  signifies  to  ravel.  The  root  seems  to 
he  snuTf  Dan.  snor,  a  line,a  thread*  V.  Skurl,  v. 

SNOSH,  Snush,  adf.     Fat  and  contented ;  ap- 
plied to  a  thriving  chubby  child,  Dumfr. 
Ir.  snasach  is  neat,  .elegant ;  and  Sw.  tnask,  *^  any 

thing  that  is  sweet  and  delicious;"  Wideg.  But  the 

original  term  is  most  probably  Dan.  snodsk,  '*  plea* 

sant,  merry,  jocund,"  &c.  Wolff. 

SNOT,  Snottie,  s.     A  dunce,  a  booby,  a  dolt, 
Roxb. ;  synon,  Dulbert. 
A.S.  snofe,  Teut.  snot,  mucus ;  whence  E.  snott^" 

nosed,  applied  to  a  sloven.     But  V.  SiifonniE. 

SNOTTER,  s.     **  The  proboscis  of  a  turkey- 
cock  C^  Gl.  Antiq.,  S. 
"  Snotergob,  the  red))art  of  a  turkey's  head.  North." 

Grose.     This  corresponds  with  the  S.  designation 

Buhhlie'-jock. 

SNOTTER,*.  1.  The  snot  that  hangs,  Sec] ^Ai; 
''  Snotters,  snots ;  the  mucous,  viscous  matter  of 

the  nose ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

To  Snotter,   V,  n.     1.  To  breathe  hard,  &c.] 
Define ;— To  breathe  through  an  obstruction 
in  the  nostrils. 
When  thou  shouldst  be  kind. 
Thou  turns  sleepy  and  blind. 
And  snotters  and  snores  far  trae  me* 

Sleepy  Body,  Herds  Coll,  ii.  ps. 
"  Ou,'deed,  my  Leddy,  he's  just  quite  silly- wise,*-* 

he  just  lies  there  snottenttg  awa',  pointing  to  the 

bed."     Inheritance,  ii.  319. 

2.  To  snotter,  to  blubber,  S. 

"  To  sfwtter  and  snivel,  to  blubber  and  smiflle;" 

Gl.  Aittiq.  "  To  snoHer,  to  sob  or  cry;  Nortii."  Grose. 

To  Snotteb  and  Laugh,  to  laugh  in  a  good- 
natured  way,  Fife. 

Snottek,  s.     a  laugh  of  this  description,  ibid. 

Snotter-box,  s,  *•  A  cant  term  for  the  nose  ;* 
Gl.  Shirr.,  Aberd. 

Snotter-cap,  s.  a  dull,  stupid,  boorish  felloWj 
Roxb. 
A  combination,  like  many  of  our  national  terms, 

strongly  expressive  of  contempt ;  q.  a  cap  or  boml, 

filled  only  with  snotter,  or  the  mucus  proceeding  from 

the  nose. 

*  SNOUT,  *.     1.  Used  nietaph.  for  impudence. 
Now  wae  and  wonder  on  your  snout. 

Wad  ye  faae  bonny  Nansy  ? 
Wad  ye  compare  yoursell  to  me, 
A  docken  to  a  tansy  ? 

Scornfu  Nansy,  Herd's  CoU.  ii.  SO. 
In  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  sow  pushing  forward 
its  snout  into  a  place  where  it  haa  no  right  to  come. 
S«  This  term  had  been  formerly  used  in  S.  to  d^ 
note  the  stem  of  a  ^ip. 
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*'  Roitra,  the  siUmt  of  aahlp."  Wedderb.  Voc.  p.  Qt. 

Teut  snutfte  rostrum,  rostra ;  pars  navis  primore 
in  prora  exporrectior  et  acutior ;  Kilian. 
SNOUTHIE,  adj.     Drizzly,  dark,  and  rainy, 

Tweedd. 

Perhaps  originally  applied  to  sleety  weather,  and 
allied  to  laL  snj^^a  to  snow,  pret.  Snyde,  or  Gael. 
tmeachda,  snowy.  Snidhe,  however,  in  the  language 
last  mentioned,  signifies  drops  of  rain  through  the 
roof  of  a  house,  Snidh^am  to  drop,  distil ;  and  snod' 
hack  sap,  moisture. 
To  SNOWK,  r.  n.  To  smell  about,  Clydes.  Ettr. 

For. 
•   This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Snoke,  q.  v. 
Skowk,  s.  a  smell ;  used  in  a  ludicrous  way,  ib. 
SNUBBERT,  s.    1.  A  loose  knot  or  lump,  Ab. 
2.  The  nose,  in  contempt ;  the  snout,  ibid. 

The  latter  seems  to  be  the  primary  sense ;  O.  Teut. 
^nabbe,  Fris.  snehhe,  rostrum  avis. 
SNUFFIE,  adl  Sulky,  displeased ;  often  Snnf^ 

JU'Ukey  Clydes. 
Snuffilie,  adv.     In  a  sulky  manner,  ibid. 
SsuPFiKESs,  #.     Sulkincss,  ibid. 

The  idea  expressed  by  these  terms  does  not  seem 
to  be  borrowed,  as  one  might  suppose  at  first  view, 
from  the  appearance  of  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
take  snuff  liberally.  It  is  from  the  powerful  use  of 
the  nostrils,  when  one's  anger  is  excited.  Thus 
Germ,  schnanf^en,  or  schnattb-en,  primarily  signifies, 
per  nares  spirare,  and  secondarily, fremere.  V. Wach- 
ter.  Teut  muff-en,  tuoff-en,  naribus  spirare,  follium 
more  reciprooo  spiritu  nares  agitare. 
SNUIFIE,  a^.    Sheepish,  awkward,  Berwicks. 

Isl.  inaef'Ur  austerus ;  or  from  snufb-a,  castigq 
acriter,  q.  one  who  is  depressed  by  continual  snub- 
bing. 
To  SNUTST,  V.  n.     To  sniff,  S. 

''  An'  what — are  ye  aye  doin'  hniusKn*  an*  snmstin* 
wi'  the  nose  o'  ye  f  the  yird,  Kke  a  brute  beast, 
every  ither  day,  can  ye  tell  me  ?"  9t  Patrick,  ii.  ^^. 

Su.G.  tmifst'a,  anhelttum  per  naares  crebro  redu« 
cere ;  Dan.  tnus-er,  odorari. 
To  SNUISTER,  or  Sotitter,  v.  n.  To  laugh 

in  a  suppressed  or  clandestine  way,  through  the 

nostrib,  Fife.    V.  Snotteb,  v. 

Teut.  tnoff-^n,  muff^en,  snuyv^en,  naribus  spirare. 
This  term  has  obviously  the  same  common  origin 
with  Snifter,  Snifter,  Snisiy,  &c-,  q.  v. 
Snuister,  Smititteh,  *.     A  laugh  of  this  de^ 

scription,  ibid. 
To  SNUIT  Qike  Gr.  *),  v.  n.    To  move  in  a 

careless  and  inactive  manner,  conjoined  with  the 

appearance  of  stupor ;  as,  "  He  was  gaun  snuit^ 

tin  doun  Uie  street,** "  He  cam  snuUiin  in  ;"*  Fife. 

Theoriginal  idea  may  be  thatof  one  trudging  along, 
with  his  snout  pushed  out,  which  is  often  the  gait 
of  a  lubberly  fellow ;  Teut.  mtmte  nasns,  proboscis. 
Or  it  may  be  borrowed  from  tne  habits  of  a  dog, 
that  ranges  about  snMng,  or  smelling  out  objects ; 
Isl.  snudd,  exploratio  canina,  smidd^,  canum  more 
explorare. 
SNUITTIT,  part.  adf.  Haying  the  foolish  and 

glimmering  look  of  one  who  is  half-drunk,  LottL 

This  may  be  allied  to  Dan.  snotted,  snotty,  or  to 
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Bnuddedy  snouted,  beaked,  pointed,  Wolff;  because 
of  the  singular  change  produced  on  the  features  by 
intoxicating  liquor. 

^  SNUK,  Snuke,  9.     A  small  cape,  &c«3  Addf 

Isl.  hniiik'ur,  montis  quaelibet  major  eminentia ; 
Gl.  Rymbegla. 

Only  in  one  other  place  have  I  met  with  this  term. 
In  Bleau's  Map  of  Lindisfamp  or  Holy  Island,  the 
isthmus  which  projects  towards  the  mainlaiid  is  de« 
signed  "  The  Snenfke  or  Cannif^warrenJ' 

To  SNURKLE,  v.  n.  To  run  into  knots,  as  a 
hard-twisted  thread,  Ettr.  For. ;  immediately 
allied  to  Isl.  snerk-ia  ringi,  snerk^uTy  s.  pL 
rugae,  and  37iorIcinn  rugosus. 

To  SNURL,  V.  a.  To  ruffle  or  wrinkle.]  In- 
stead of  sense  S.  Give ; 

To  Snurl,  v.  n.  To  be  entangled  or  ravelled;  ap- 
plied to  thread,  ropes,  &c.,  Roxb.  E.  to  snart 
'^  Snaryn  or  tnarfyn^     Illaqueo."     Prompt.  Parv. 
'^  Thread  which  is  o vert wisted, and  runs  into  kinks, 

is  said  to  run  into  snocksnarU.    North."    Grose. 
Isl.  snurd'O  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense. 

V.  Snort  tf  Thread. 

SNUSH,  s.   Snuff,  a  term  still  used  by  old  peo- 
ple, Aberd. ;  also  Sneesk. 
Bedaub'd  with  soot,  and  $nusk  and  bubMings; 
Her  grandchild  found  these  following  serifabltngs. 

Mewion's  Poems,  p.  82. 

SNUSH,  adf.     Fat  and  contented.   V.  Snosk. 
To  SNUVE,  V.  n.    V.  Snoove. 
To  SO,  V.  a.    To  smooth  the  water  by  oily  sub- 
stances, in  order  to  facilitate  the  raising  of 
small  fishes  to  the  surface,  Shetl. 
I  see  no  affinity,  unless  perhaps  to  Su.G.  m/fp-ff, 
to  lull  asleep,  or  Isl.  too-a  extenuare,  G.  Andr.  ,*  di« 
minuere,  Verel.     Haldorson  gives  sdg^a,  alias  s&^, 
as  signifying,  pecuniam  profundere,  projicere. 

SOAKIE,  adj.    Plump,  in  full  habit,  S.l  Add; 

The  pron.  of  Clydes.  is  Sukie  or  Sookie.  **  A  wokie 
lassie,"  a  plump  sweet  girl.  That  of  Roxb.  is  Soakie. 
"  A  soakie  lassie,"  a  weighty  female  child,  Roxb. 
SoAKiK,  s.     A  ludicrous  designation  for  a  lusty 

female.  Loth. 

Perhaps  from  E.  soak,  A.S.  soc-ian,  to  macerate; 
or  allied  to  C.B.  soegen,  a  swaggy  female,  fSrom  soeg^i, 
to  puff  up  with  moisture.  The  sound  given  to  the 
adj.  in  Clydes.  renders  it  probable  that  it  is  an  an« 
cient  Stratclyde  term. 

SOAM,  **  Herring  aoarriy  the  fat  of  herrings. 
Young  girls  throw  this  against  a  wall ;  ana  if 
it  adheres  to  it  in  an  upright  manner,— the 
husband  they  will  get  will  also  be  so ;  if  crook« 
ed,  be  will  be  crooked.''  Gall.  Enc. 
This  is  originally  the  same  with  £.  seam  lard ; 

C.B.  saim  gresLse. 

SOAPER,  s.    A  soap-boiler,  Abenl. 

This  may  have  been  borrowed  from  O.E, ''  Sopar 
marchaunt  or  chapman.  Saponarius^"  Prompt;  Parv. 

SoAPRRTE,  s.     A  place  where  soap  is  made,  S. 

*'  Here  [in  Bervie3  ia  also  a  soaperie'*  Agr.  Sarv. 
Kincard.  p.  411. 

♦  To  SOB,  V.  n.  This  E.  v.  is  applied,  by  a  sio^ 
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•  gular  obliquity  of  signifiGation,  to  the  palpitat* 
mg  motion  of  green  wood,  or  of  any  moist  body, 
in  the  fire,  S.  Perhaps  it  also  includes  the  sound 
emitted. 

Birk  will  bum,  if  it  was  burn-drawn, 
Saugh  will  sob  if  it  was  sommer-sawo. 

S.  Prav.  Kelly y  p.  7^. 
i.  e.  Birch  will  bum  although  dragged  through  a 
rivulet ;  but  the  willow  will  heave  in  the  fire,  al- 
though it  has  all  the  benefit  of  summer-drought. 
It  is  also  applied  to  the  burning  of  nuts. 
Nell  had  the  fause-house  in  her  min'. 

She  pits  hersel  an'  Rob  in ; 
In  loving  bleeze  they  sweetly  join, 
'Till  white  in  ase  they're  sobbin. 

Bums,  iii.  129« 
SOBIR,  SoBYR,  Sober,  adj,  1.  Poor,  mean,  S.] 
Ifisert^  as  etymon,  after  sense  1. ; 
Belg.  ^sober,  id.  Sob&re  host,  spare  diet;  Hy  is  in  een' 
soberen  staat,  He  is  in  a  poor  or  mean  condition, 
Sewel. 

^.  Applied  to  inoney,  it  denotes  what  is  low  in 
price. 
And  be  Judas  that  false  tratour. 
That  Larobe  for  sober  summe  was  sauld. 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Ceniuiy,  p.  41. 
We  read  of  **  sobirar  prices ;"'  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

1551,  v.ai. 

S.  Little,  small.]  Add; 

.  Sobre  is  used  in  this  sense  by  an  0.£.  writer. 

"  But,  heraulde,  ^y  to  the  Gouomour, — that  .we 
— ar  here  now  but  with  a  sohre  cumpanie,  &c  they 
a  greate  number,  &  yf  they  will  mete  vs  in  felde 
they  shalbe  satisfied  with  fightynge  ynough."  Pat- 
ten's Expedicion  D.  of  Somerset,  p.  50. 

It  is  expl.  however,  on  the  margin,  as  a  S.  word. 

*'  Sober  is  the  proper  terme  whearby  the  Scottes 
doo  signifie  smal,  litle,  easy,  or  slender." 
Soberly,  adv.     Sparingly,  frugally,  S. 

Teut  sober,  parens,  continens,  frugalis ;  soberheyd, 
parcitas ;  soberUck,  pared. 
To  Sober,  v.  n.     To  become  less  boisterous,  to 

grow  more  calm,  Aberd. 
Sobersides,  9.     *^  A  creature  of  sober  habits  ;^ 

Gall.  Encycl 

^OCHTf  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  SeeJc.     Exhausted, 
wasted,  drained,  S, 
Thai  landis  ar  with  stouth  sa  socht,, 
To  extreme  povertie  ar  brocht^ 
Thai  wicked  schrowis. 
Has  laid  the  plowia^, 
That  nane,  or  few,  is 
That  ar  left  ocht. 

•  _ 

Aganis  the  Thievis  ofLiddisdaii,  MaitL  Poems,  p.  3J39. 

The  sense  most  nearly  akin  to  this,  in  which  the 
£.  t;.  is  used,  is  that  given  by  Johns.  *'  at  a  loss ; 
without  measure,  knowledge,  or  experience."  But 
the  term  in  S.,  while  it  has  fkr  greater  latitude  of 
signification,  being  applied  not  only  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  body,  substance,  &c.,  is  also  far  more 
emphatic.  One  is  said  to  be  sair  socht,  who  is  much 
wasted  by  debauchery,  by  disease,  or  by  searching 
medicines. 
SOCHEH  teutt),  adf.    Laasy,  effeminate,  inac^* 

tive  from  delicate  living,  North  of  S. 
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SOCY,  s.     "  A  person  who  walks  with  a  manly 

air  C"  Gall.  Encycl. 
Su.G.  smass-a,  to  walk  loftily.    V.  Swash. 
SOCK,  SoK,  s,  A  ploughshare,  S.,  A.BorJ  Add ; 

O.E.  socke,  id.  "  Socke  of  a  plough,  QFr.J  soc  de 
la  cherue ;"  Pals^.  B.  iii.  F.  65,  a. 
SOCK-MANDRILL,  s.     A  fac  simile  of  a 

plough-head  cast  in  metal,  Teviotd. 

Since  the  introduction  of  metal  heads  to  ploughs, 
in  place  of  wooden  ones,  commonly  called  sheths  or 
sheaths,  it  has  been  found  necessary,  for  the  better 
fitting  on  of  the  sock,  to  have  such  a  cast  of  the 
head  lodged  with  the  smith,  as  to  prevent  the  in- 
convenience of  having  to  send  the  plough  itself  ta 
the  smithy  when  a  new  sock  is  required. 

The  only  terms  I  have  met  with,  that  have  any 
analogy,  are  IsL  and  Su.G.  mt^nd  effigies^  imago^ 
icon,  and  mynd-^  formare,  fingere.  Shall  we  sup- 
pose that  it  received  this  designation  in  contempt ; 
being  viewed  as  the  mandrel  or  vagary  of  some  gid^ 
dy  innovator  ? 
SOCKIN-HOUR,  s.    The  portion  of  time  be- 

tween  daylight  and  candle-light,  Teviotd. 

As  A.S.  socn,  socne,  signifies  privilegium,  immu- 
nitas,  libertas,  ''  a  priviledge,  an  immunity,  a  liber- 
ty,"  (Somner)  ;  shall  we  view  the  term  as  denoting 
that  short  space  which  servants  had  a  right  to  claim 
as  a  relaxation  from  labour  ?  This  is  also  called 
Gloamin^hot.  Or,  as  it  seems  from  time  immemo- 
rial, both  in  town  and  country,  to  have  been  the 
season  especially  chosen  for  meeting  together  for  a 
little  gossip,  it  may  be  from  Dan.  soegen,  a  quest,  a 
seeking,  or  IsL  sokn  accursus,  concourse.  For  this 
is  a  very  ancient  term,  still  used  in  Iceland  to  denote 
conventions  of  whatever  description. 
SOD,  a^,  1.  Fi^m,  steady.   To  lay  sod^  to  make 

secure ;  to  lie  sody  to  ly  secure,  or  on  a  sc^d 

foundation,  Fife. 
2,  As  am>lied  to  the  mind  or  conduct,  synon, 

with  Douce  and  Cannyy  ibid. 

This  .seems  to  be.  merely  a  provincial  variety  of 
Sad,  q.  V. 

SOD,   adj.     ^^  Singular,    odd,   unaccountable, 

strange;^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
SOD,  s.  1.  A  species  of  earthen  fuel,  used  for 
the  back  of  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  S. 
The  word  is  used  in  Yorks.  in  Uie  same  sense; 
and  is  properly  distinguished  by  Thoresby  frcsn  a 
iurf,  although  Dr.  Johns,  explains  the  £.  term  by 
this.  '*  A  turfis  thin  and  round  or  oval,  taken  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  a  sod  thick  and  square,  or 
oblong  mostly."     Ray's  Lett  p.  337. 

It  denotes  a  turf  much  thicker  and  weightier 
than  what  is  called  a  DiW, 
2.  Used  to  signify  a  heavy  person,  or  any  dead 

weight,  Roxb. 
SOD,  s.    A  species  of  bread,  Ayrs. 

Thick  nevelt  scones,  beer  meal,  or  pease,— 
I'd  rather  hae,  an'^  gin  ye  please 
A  butter  sod, 
.  Than  a'  their  fine  blaw-flums  o'  teas» 
That  grow  id>road. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  6S. 
IsL  and  Su.G.  «m/ denotes  pottage,  jus,  jusculom^ 
from  siud'a  coquere. 
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80DT>IS,  SoDi)s,  9.  pi     A  sort  of  saddle,  fee] 
Add; 

*'  A.Bor.  sods,  a  canvas  pack-saddle  stuffed  with 
straw  ;"  Grose. 

To  SOD6ERIZE,  v.  n.    To  act  as  soldiers,  to 
be  drilled,  Dumfr. 
The  fouk  were  in  a  perfect  fever- 
Marching  wi'  drums  and  fifes  for  ever, 
A'  sodgerizing. 

Mwfn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  11. 
This  is  a  local  and  a  cant  sort  of  term.  Sodgering 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  other  counties. 
SODGER-THEE'D,  part.  adj.     A  low  term^ 
signifying  that  one  has  little  or  no  money  in 
one''s  pocket ;  q.  having  the  thigh  of  a  soldier. 
SODICK,  9.     A  dull,  clumsy,  heavy  woman, 
Shetl.     V.  SoiTDiE,  s. 
Isl.  sodi,  homo  sordidus  ;  sod-az,  sordere. 
SoDROuN,  SoTHROUN,  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to 
England,  S. 

Full  gret  frendschipe  thai  fand 
With  Solkroun  folk ;  for  scho  was  of  Ingland. 

Wallace,  B.  I.  v.  284. 
To  SOFT,  V.  a.     To  assuage. 

"  Thay  micht— be  participant  in  all  richeis  and 
l«liciteis — providing  so  thay  wald  sqfi  the  indigna- 
eioiin  of  thair  mindis."  Bellenden's  T.  Liviua,  p. 
19.    Mollirent,  Lat. 

*  SOFT,  adj.     Wet,  riuny ;  a  sofl  day^  a  rainy 
day.  South  of  S.,  Loth. 

Junius  traces  A.S.  and  £.  ji^  to  Su.G.  safi  succus. 
This  use  of  the  terra  in  S.  corresponds  with  his  de- 
duction. 
SOY,  s.     Silk.]  Add; 

It  woukl  seem  that  the  phrase,  sUken  sog^  is  still 
preserved,  Dumfr. 

Ev'n  little  maids,  wi'  meikle  joy, 

Flow'r  lawn  and  gause ; 
Or  clip,  wf  care,  the  silken  sojf 

For  ladies'  braws.     Maynds  Glasgim,  p.  10. 
To  SOILYE^  V.  a.     To  solve,  to  resolve. 

'*  To  soiUfie  this  questioun,  ane  law  was  promul« 
gat  in  comites,  centuriat,  quhatsumevir  oonsulta- 
cioun  wes  maid  be  the  tribunis  of  small  pepil,  the 
mmin  saU  have  strenth  of  .ane  law."  Bellend.  T. 
Liv.  p,  284. 

From  Lat.  solv'-ere,  at  O.Fr.  solder,  used  in  the 
same  sense  ;  as  assoil^er  is  from  absolv^ere, 

SOIND,  9.     A  court,  Shetl.     V.  Shynd. 
To  SOYNDA,  V.  a.     To  see,  Shetl. 

This  may  seem  immediately  derived  from  Dan. 
jfyii-tf,  to  appear,  or  from  Su.G.  iryn,  Isl.  sion,  the 
power  of  vision. 

SoYKDECK,  9.     The  eye,  Shetl, 
SOYNE,  9.     A  son  ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  SOIR,  V.  n.     To  complain. 

— He  that  ciyis  most  &  roris, 
Ourthrawin,  schent,  &  most  soiris. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  UO. 
Su.G.  soet'ja  dolere. 
To  SoiOBNE,  V.  a.     To  quarter,  to  lodge  forci- 
bly.] Add  the  proof  under  Sorn,  from  Acts 
.  1 
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This  is  merely  the  term  Som  in  its  more  primitive 
form^     The  old  Fr.  v.  was  also  used  actively.  Met-* 
tre  des  chevaux,  a  I'ecurie  pour  les  rafraichir  et  les 
faire  reposer ;  Roquefort. 
SoYTouB,  SoYTBR,  9.     Any  personr appearing  in 

a  court,  &c.j  Add ; 
S.  This  term  is  sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to 

Demp9ter^  because  it  was  part  of  the  office  of  a 

Suitar  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  court. 

"  The  suitar,  or  dempstar  of  court  sould  sw^ir, 
that  he  sail  mak  leill  and  trew  record  in  that  court, 
and  sail  gif  and  pronunce  lauchful  and  trew  dome, 
efter  the  knawlege  gevin  to  him  be  God.'*  Balfour's 
Pract.  p.  275. 

''  Bot  gif  ane  dome  pronunced,  and  againe-said 
in  the  schiref  court,  is  falsified  before  the  Justitiar 
in  his  court ;  ilke  soytour  before  the  Schiref,  pro*, 
nouncers  of  the  said  dome,  sail  be  vnlawed  be- 
fore the  Justitiar  in  ten  poundes."  Quon.  Attach. 
c.  13.  §8. 

The  terms  are  sometimes  conjoined  in  old  acts. 

"  That  the  dome  gevin  in  the  schirref  court  of 
Drumfress — ^be  the  mouthe  of  Nichole  Thomsone 
dempstare  &  soiftoure  of  the  said  courts-was  weile 
gevm  &  evil  again  callit."  'Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1469, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  94. 

L.B.  sectaior  is  used  in  .the  second  sense ;  Secia* 
tores  litium ;  negotiorum  forensium  Sectatores;  Du 
Cange.  Skene  expl.  it  in  sense  first.  **  Hee  quha  is 
infeft  with  sok  (quhilk  now  we  call  soyte,  from  the 
Frenche  worde  suite,  i.  e.  sequela)  hes  power  and 
libertie  to  halde  courtes ;— -in  the  quhilk  coortes, 
homines  sui,or  his  vassales,  suld  giue  soyte,  and  sende 
for  them  ane  quha  is  called  sqytor,  or  sectaior,  a  se.« 
quendo,  because  hee  suld  follow  the  courte,  in  the 
quhilk  hee  suld  appeare."  Vo.  Sok,  This  denomi- 
nation seems  rather  to  have  been  given  from  his  fol- 
lowing or  pursuing  the  cause  in  court. 

It  seems  nearly  allied  to  Su.G.  soek^a  quaerere, 
metaph.  used  to  denote  violent  invasion;  whence 
hemsoeka,  our  haimsucken,  and  IsL  atsokn,  impetus 
bellicus.  Ihre  observes  that  Su.G.  soek^  is  metaph. 
applied  to  medicine,  or  to  any  kind  of  food,  "^hich, 
iu  consequence  of  its  severe  operation,  renders  one 
languid ;  dum  hominem  tentat,  et  languidum  reddit. 
To  SOLD,  V.  a.     To  solder.] 

In  Edit  1814,  souddit,  p.  222. 
SOLDATISTA,  9.     Soldiery :  Ital.  9oldaie9ca, 

9oldatOy  L.B.  9oldate9f  a  solaier. 
"  Desires  that  in  testimony  of  their  bonaccord  with 
the  soldaiista  that  had  come  so  far  a  march  for  their 
safeties, — ^they  may  be  pleased  out  of  their  accus- 
tomed generosity  and  present  thankfulness  to  the  ao/- 
daiista  £or  keeping  good  order,  and  eschewing  of 
plundering,  to  provide  for  them  1 200  pairs  of  shoes," 
&c.     Spalding,  i.  215.  ^ 

SOLE,  9.    A  potatoe-baskety  Liddesdale ;  pro- 
nounced like  E.  sotU. 

Flandr.  seule,  suele,  suyle,  situla;  modiolus;  a 
bucket ;  also,  a  small  bushel  or  corn  measure. 
SOLE-CLOUT,  9.    A  thick  plate  of  cast  metal 

attached  to  tlmt  part  of  the  plough  which  runs, 

on  the  ground,  for  saving  the  wooden  heel  from 

being  worn,  Roxb. 
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'^  O,  to  see  the  sock,  and  the*heel>  and  the  jo/if- 
ckmt  of  a  real  steady  Scottish  pleugb,  with  a  chield 
like  a  Samson  between  the  stilts^  laying  a  weight  on 
them  would  keep  down  a  mountain."  The  Pirate,  ii.  :28. 

A.S.  £ul  denotes  a  plough. 

SOLE-SHOE,  SoLE-sHUEy  s.  The  same,  Civdes. 

SOLEFLEUK,  s.  The  sole,  a  sea-fish,  Dumfr. 
^*  By  this  means  they  catch  fleuks,  soiefleuk^,  tur- 

bets,  and  severall  other  fish."  Symson's  Descr.  Gall. 

p.  48. 

SOLE-TREE,  Soal-tbee,  s.  A  large  beam 
reaching  from  the  one  wall  of  a  cow.house  to  the 
other,  into  which  the  under  end  of  each  stake 
or  post  is  mortised ;  and  which,  resting  on  the 
ground,  forms  the  crib  or  manger,  Teviotdale; 
q.  forming  the  sole, 

SOLICIT,  SoLLiciT,  adf.     Solicitous. 

"  The  common  brute  is,  that  the  Frenche  have  in 

hand  sume  hastie  and  sume  greate  enterprise,  and  the 

rumor  lacketh  not  appearance,  for  they  have  shipped 

much  ordinance,  and  are  not  verie  sdUcil  to  reenfort 

the  ruptures  and  day  lie  decay  es  of  Ly  the."    Knox's 

Lett  Sadler's  Papers,  i.  662, 

"  Being  cairfuU  and  #o/tct/  for  renewing,  strenth- 

ing,  and  confirniing  the  antient  alliance  betuix  the 

kingdomes,"  &c.     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  60. 

V.  SoLIST. 

*  SOLID,  SoLiDE,  adf.    Sane,  in  full  possession 

of  one^s  mental  faculties ;  used  in  a  negative 

form;  as,  **  He's  no  very  aolid^  He  is  not 

quite  sound  in  his  mind,  S. 

'*  Bot  the  said  erle  and  the  said  maistres  Agnes 

oonttnewing  a  certane  space  togidder,  scho  tuk  occa- 

aio)in  be  his  infirmitie  and  waik  judgement,  he  being 

than  nocht  so  toUdi  as  wes  neeessair  for  the  weill  of 

his  estait,  to  invent  and  devyse  mony  fraudful  meanis 

in  the  hurte  and  prejudice  of  the  airis  and  succes* 

soiuris  of  the  first  mariage,  in  thair  successioun  to  the 

said  erledome  of  ErroU/'  &c.  AoU  Ja.  VI.  l606,  Ed. 

1814,  p.  817« 

SOLIST,  adj.    Careful,  anxious,  eager.]  Add; 
"  Be  not  toHst  for  any  thing,  but  in  euery  thing 
let  thy  requests  be  showen  forth  to  God."    Rotiock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  114. 

SoLisTATiouK,  8.  Legal  prosecution,  manage- 
ment in  courts  of  law. 

''  That  the  alderman,  bailyeis,  &c.  of  Abirdene  sail 
content  &  pay  to  Schir  Johne  Ruthirfurd  of  Terlane 
knycht  the  soume  of  fiftj  merkis-— aucht  to  him  be  the 
said  alderman,  &c.  for  solistatwun  of  thar  errandis 
the  tyme  he  wes  alderman  of  the  said  toune."  Act, 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  250. 

SoUHatumn  of  thar  errandis,  i.  e*  ''legal  manage* 
ment  of  their  business." 

Hence  L.B.  soUicii(^ar,  qui  causas  alienas  apud 
Jarisoonsultos  s<4icitat,  id  estj  exponit,  promovet, 
subsequitur ;  Du  Gauge, 

80LVENDIE,  adf.  1.  Suffident  to  pay  one's 
debts,  solvent,  Ang.  I^at,  Solvend-iss,  Solvenda 
is  also  used,  Aberd« 

S.  Worthy  of  trust,  to  be  depended  on,  Aberd. ; 
changed  to  Sevendle- or  Sevennil^  Roxb. 

8.  Firm,  strong ;  denoting  sufficiency  for  the  pur* 
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pose  to  which  any  thing  is  applied ;  used  with 

the  ne^tive  preceding ;  as,  of  a  door  that  is 

beginnmg  to  be  shattered,  it  is  said,  *^  That 

dore's  no  very  sdvendas^  Ang.,  Aberd. 

Solvendier  in  the  comparative,  and  solvendiett,  are 
used,  Aberd. 

SoLVBNi>iN£8s, «.  A  State  of  trust-worthiness,  ib. 
SOLUTIOUNE,  s.     Payment;  Fr.  ^oluiian. 

— "  Anent  the  recuperatioune  and  optening  of  an- 
nuale  rentis  in  burghe,  ifi  fait  of  solutioune  and  pay« 
ment  of  the  annualis  to  the  lardis,  awnaris,  and  pro* 
prietaris  of  the  said  annuales,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1489,  Ed.  1814,  p.  222. 

"  The  strength  of  the  presumption— was  totally 
elided  by  proving  a  positive  way — how  the  right 
canie  into  the  debtor's  hands ;  it  neither  being  by  so^ 
Itttion,  nor  other  transaction,  importing  the  consent 
of  the  creditor  thereto."  Eount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  280« 
SOLUTE,  £idj\     General,  not  close,  declania^ 

tory,  Lat. 

— ''  You  floor  it  to  fall  on  some,  whom  you  mind 
to  hit  right  or  wrong,  in  a  soluie  and  lax  discourse^ 
substitute  instead  of  argument."  M'Ward's  Con- 
tendings,  p.  177. 

SOME,  a  termination  of  adjectives.  V.  under  Sum. 

SOME,  adv.  1.  In  some  degree,  somewhat,  S.B.; 

.  as,  "  Are  ye  sair  hurt  wi'  tnat  fa*  ye  got  f"^  **  I'm 

some  hurt."" 

The  snn  was  set. 
An'  fields  wi'  fiiUing  dew  josie  wet. 

Pifer  ^  PeebUt,  p.  &. 
2.  Atid  somey  a  phrase  used  in  Aberd.,  Meams, 
~  &c.  as  denotinj^  pre-eminence  above  that  which 

has  been  mentioned  before. 
May  we  not  think  our  pains  well  wair'd, 
'  When  our  young  Nory's  gotten  a  laird  ? 
Jean  says,  1  thought  ay  gueed  of  her  wad  oome^ 
For  she  was  with  the  foremoat  up  and  some, 

JUssTs  Heienorey  p.  117,  3d  Edit. 

This  language  has  been  thus  expl.  to  ne  by  an 
intelligent  correspondent  m  Aberdeenshire. . 

^'  Wi'  the  foremost  up  QL  e.  up  with  the  Ibremost^ 
a9id  some,  is  a  oommon  phrase,  which'meansy  '  Equal 
to  the  best  of  them,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  equal ; 
not  merely  equaUbut  superior'  to  others  in  any  re- 
spect. Thus,  also, '  She's  as  bonny  as  you,  and  some;'^ 
she  is  as  pretty  as  you  are,  and  much  more  so.— >'  He'll 
sing  wi'  her,  and  some  /  He  sings  as  well  as  she  doe^ 
and  a  great  deal  better." 

The  use  of  this  term,  as  signifying  somewhat,  cor« 
responds  nearly  with  the  use  of  Moes.G.  and  A.S.  sum, 
signifying  aliquid,  aliquantum.  But  I  find  no  pa- 
rallel for  and  some  .*  It  seems  evidently  an  elliptical 
phrase,  allied  to  this  use  of  some,  by  itself,  as  denoting 
somewhat  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  before. 
SOMEGATE,  adv.     Somehow,  in  some  way. 

South  of  S. 

**  To  speak  truth,  and  shame  the  de'il,  though  EU 
shie's  a  real  honest  fellow,  yet  somegafe  I  would  ra* 
ther  take  daylight  wi'  me  when  I  {ang  to  visit  him,** 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  201. 
SOMMAR,  adf.     Summary ;  1tr.  sommaire, 

— ''  To  tak  sommar  tryall  and  cognition  of  the  of^ 
fence."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  258. 


SON 

SON-AFORE-THE-FATHEB,  *.    Common 
Coltsfoot,  Tussilago  farfara,   Linn.,   Moray, 

Mearns.,  Clvdes.     This  plant  has  been  often 

designed  in  botanical  Latin,.  Filius-ante-pater. 
SONDA Y,  9.   The  old  orthography  of  Sunday, 

the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  Christian  Sabbath. 

**  That  sick  persones  be  present  the  next  Sonday 
at  sermone  befoimone,  in  the  place  to  be  apointed  for 
Chame  to  accept  that  charge."  Election^  &c.  of  Su« 
perintendants,  Knox's  Hist.  p.  268. 

Sunday  more  nearly  resembles  the  AS.  design** 
tion«  Sunua^daeg,  Solisdies;  Sonday, — Teut.  Son^dagk, 
Su.G.  Soendag,  id.  Ihre  observes,  however,  that  an- 
ciently it  was  Sundag,  He  views  the  word  Sun  or 
Sonne,  as  formed  from  Sol,  by  a  change  of  the  letter 
/  into  n.  Vo.  SoL 
SONELIB,  adj.    Filial. 

"  "We,  movit  otsonelie  lufe  aucht  to  our  derrest  mo* 
dere  the  quene ;  And  attour  of  equite  having  consi* 
derajcioune  how  Archibald  erle  of  Angus  hes  wrang- 
iiisli«  takin  vp  the  malis  and  proffettis  of  diuerss  hire 
L,  and  landis  sene  the  sentence  of  diuorss  lede  betuix 
thame;  And  diuerss  vtheris  actounis  quhilkis  our 
said  derrest  modere  hes  and  may  haue  incontrare  the 
•aid  Erie,  alas  wele  before  the  said  diuorss  as  sene- 
•yne  i  Tharefore  we  grant  and  will — ^that  all  acti- 
ounls  and  rychtis  quhilkis  our  said  derrest  modere 
hes  just  title  to,  and  mycht  recouer  apounethe  said 
Erie  be  justice,  geif  he  war  nocht  forfaltit,  be  excepte 
and  reseruit  to  hire  in  his  forfaltoor/'  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1528,  Ed.  1814,  p.  327- 

I  find  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  any  similar  com- 
pound in  A.S.  The  same  beautiful  epithet,  however, 
remains  in  Sw.  9onHg,  and  Dan.  soenUgt  id.  I  need 
scarcely  remark  that  our  term  presents  merely  the 
softened  ibrm  of  lik  or  lig,  denoting  similitude. 
SONE  PLEUCHT,  a  ploughgate  or  division  of 

land  exposed  to  the  solar  rays.  '*^  The  haill  sone 

jpleucht^  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
SON  IE  HALF,  that  part  or  division  of  lands 

which  lies  to  the  south,  or  is  exposed  to  the 

sun;  Sunny  side^  synun.  This  is  opposed  to  the 

Schaddaw  ha^y  or  the  division  that  lies  away 

from  the  sun,  S» 

^<  Confermis — ^the  schaddow  half  of  the  toun  and 
^ptt/lia  of  Drumdurrocht; — all  and  haill  the  schaddow 
qaarter  of  the  sonie  half  landis  of  Eister  Creuchie ;-~ 
the  quarter  of  the  wnie  halflandia  of  Creichnal^d," 
itc     Acta  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  372. 
SONYIE,*.  Excuse;  improperly  printed iSonjgfe. 

'*  But  I  knew,  your  last  soHvie  and  shift  will  be, 
that  they  admitted,  yea  invited,  field-preachers  and 
tion-indulged  to  preach  in  their  pulpits."  M'Ward's 
Contendings,  p.  93. 

**  I  may  here  be  put  in  mind,  that  it  was  with  this 
^otwie  the  cause  was  betrayed  by  us."   Ibid,  p^  273. 

Abbreviated  from  EsMmyie,  q.  v.  This  is  errone- 
oaaly  expl.  in  GL  ibid, ''  sonnet,  or  cant.'* 
SONK,  Sunk,  s.    d.  A  wreath  of  straw,  used  as 

a  cushion,  or  load  saddle.]  :4dd  to  etymon ; 

We  find  the  Dan.  term  Mng  applied  exactly  in  the 
same  manner ;  straaseng,  *^  a  pad  of  straw ;"  Wolffl 
SonKiE,  s.    ^^  A  man  Tike  a  ionk^  or  a  sackful!  of 

straw  ;^  GalL  £dc« 
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SONS,  SONCE,  8.   1.  Prosperity,  felici t;r,  Loth.] 

Add; — Soncejb^  me^  "  May  prospenty  betide 

me  I"    The  same  phraseology  is  still  used  in 

Banffs.,  Fife,  and  Ayrs. 

Sonceja'  you  an'  your  souple  gabs. 
For  at  your  trade  ye're  surely  dabs. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  98. 
Sonsefa'  yer  open,  honest  heart, 
Whar  double  guile  ne'er  hauntit  I 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  157. 
SoNsr,  SoNSE,  cuy.    3.  Having  sweet  engaging 

looks.]  Jdd; 

A.Bor.  "  Soncy,  or  sonsy,  pleasant,  agreeable,  en« 
gaging,  as  applied  to  a  person's  looks ;"  Gl.  Brocket* 
4.  Plump,  thriving,  S.]  Add ; — A.Bor.  id. 

"  Would  ony  Christian  body  even  yon  bit  object, 
to  a  bonny  sonsy  weel-faured  young  woman  like  Miss ' 
Cathne  ?"     Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  1 1 9. 
To  SOO,  V.  n.     To  smart.     V.  Sow,  v. 
To  SOO]t,  V.  a.     To  suck,  S.     V.  Souk,  v. 
SooKER,  s,  A  horseleech,  Loth. ;  from  the  \,Sook^ 

to  suck,  S. 

The  name  is  similar  in  Iceland.     Blodsuga,  san« 
guisuga,  from  syg,  saug,  suga,  sugere ;  G.  Andr. 
Teut  suygher,  Belg.  bloedxuyger,  id. 
SooKE&s,  s.  pi.  An  instrument  used  .by  children 

for  suction  and  noise,  S. 

*^  At  each  word,  his  tongue  came  away  fi^om  the 
locum-tenens  of  his  palate  with  a  bang,  like  a  piece  ox 
wet  leather  from  a  stone,  called,  by  our  Scottish  chil<* 
dren,  sookers,  we  forget  the  English  name."  Black  w. 
Mag.  Sept  1819^  p.  709. 
SooKiN^  TuBKEV,  a  common  designation  among 

the  vulgar  for  a  fool  or  ninny,  lloxb. 

Applied,  perhaps,  to  the  person  described,  from 
Ae  absurdity  of  the  idea ;  as  Shakspeare  uses  the 
phrase,  *'  a  sucking  dove,"  in  a  similar  sense. 

"  But  I  will  aggravate  my  will  so,  that  I  will  roar 
you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove  ;  I  will  roar  you  an' 
'twere  any  nightingale."  Midsum.  Night's  Dream. 
SOOLEEN,  s.     The  sun,  Shetl. 

Moes^G.  saM,  Su.G.  s^,  Dan.  soel,  Norw.  scie,  Isl* 
s(d^  or  sool,  Sw.  sool,  which  Haldorson  renders  by 
Dan.  soleny  id. ;  whence  immediately  the  Shetl.  term. 
Ihre  views  Gr.  «x;«$  as  originally  the  same  word.  But 
C.B  hayl,  and  Com.  houl,  heul,  have  still  greater  affi- 
nity. Varro  says  that  sol  was  borrowed  by  the  Ro* 
mans  from  the  Sabines,  who  were  of  Celtic  extract 

To  SOOM,  V.  n.  To  swim.   This  form  g^ves  the 
invariable  sound  of  the  word,  S. 

•  SOON,  flcj;.     Near ;  an  oblique  use  of  the  E. 

term,  which,  in  its  application,  is  thus  trans^ 

ferred  from  time  to  space.     The  soonest  gaii^ 

the  nearest  road.   Soon  is  pron.  like  the  Gr.  v. 

To  SOOP,  V.  a.     To  sweep,  S. 

''  The  schoolmaster's  wife  and  daughters,'  she  said, 
'  were  now  sae  saucy  as  to  pretend  that  they  cou'd 
na  sit  down  in  comfort  in  a  house  that  was  ua'  clean 
soopei"     Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  395. 
SooFiNG,  s.     The  act  of  sweeping,  S. 

''  A  wheen  cork-headed,  barmy-*brained  gowks ! 
that  wunnalet  puir  folk  sae  mudde  as  die  in  quiet,  wi' 
their  sossings  and  their  soopings."  St  Ronan,  iii.  l64. 
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Soup-THE-CAUSET,  8.  A  scTub,  one  who  would 
do  the  meanest  thing  for  money,  Fife. 

SooFEB,  8.  A  bunch  of  feathers  for  sweeping ; 
Gall.  Enc.    Sw.  sopare,  a  sweeper. 

SOORLONG,  8.     A  noted  liar,  Shetl. 

The  last  syllable  is  evidently  from  Dan.  logn&We, 

or  contr.  from  logner  a  liar.     The  first  may  be  from 

Su.G.  stvaar  gravis,  swaara  valde,  used  intensively, 

q.  a  great  liar,  a  very  liar;  or  from  soere  an  oath,  q. 

one  who  has  perjured  himself,  or  who  has  been  proved 

a  liar  by  the  deposition  of  witnesses. 

To  SOOSH,  v.a.  1.  To  beat,  to  flog,  Ayrs. 
Often  "  to  800sh  and  skreengey 

2.  To  tease  one  with  taunting  or  upbraiding  lan- 
guage, ibid. 

Sooshin'',  «.     1.  A  beating,  Ayrs, 

2.  Abusive  language,  ibid. 

Most  probably  corr.  from  the  E.  v.  to  SwUch. 

SOOTHFOW,  adf.  Honest,  worthy  of  trust. 
A  8oothfbw  servant^  one  who  is  not  an  eye-ser- 
vant, Loth.      V.  SUTHFAST. 

SOOTIE,  8.  «  An  old  term  for  the  devil  ^ 
Aberd.,  Gl.  Shirrefs ;  evidently  from  E.  8ooU 

SOOTIPILLIES,  *.  "  A  moss  plant  which 
grows  on  a  thick  stalk,  like  a  willow- wand.  The 
bead  is  about  half  a  foot  long,  and  of  a  sootie 
colour  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
SOOT  Y-SKON,  8.  Instead  of  «  A  cake  baked 
with  soot,  to  be  eaten  on  Halloween  ;^ — R,  A 
cake  baked  with  80ot  to  be  eaten  on  FaMerrCS" 
ien^  S.B. 

In  the  room  of  what  follows,  Insert ; 
A  more  correct  account  of  this  singular  custom  has 
been  communicated  by  a  friend  on  whose  accuracy 
I  can  depend. 

In  the  shires  of  Meams  and  Aberdeen,  among  the 
many  superstitious  ceremonies  that  are  performed  on 
Ftutem's^een,  by  the  younger  people  of  both  sexes, 
that  of  the  xooty-scone  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
It  is  the  usual  custom  on  that  evening  to  make  skair" 
scones,  which  are  composed  of  milk,  meal,  (or  flour), 
and  eggs  beaten  up  and  sweetened  with  sugar,  mixed 
to  a  thin  consistence.     When  a  .sufficient  quantity 
of  skair'Scones  is  prepared,  (which  are  made  more 
for  a  treat  than  for  any  magical  virtue  they  are 
considered  to  possess),  as  much  of  the  substance  is 
left, — ^into  which  a  quantity  of  soot  is  stirred,  ai^d 
a  marriage  ring  is  put, — as  will  make  a  large  and 
thick  scone,  which  is  called  the  sooty^scone,  and  in 
whichtiU  the  magio  is  believed  to  consist. — She,  who 
prepares  the  sooty ^skon,  must  keep  a  strict  silence 
whilst  it  is  baking,  for  if  she  speak,  all  its  virtues  are 
lost ;  and  when  it  is  baked,  it  is  divided  into  as  many 
portions  as  there  are  unmarried  quests,  each  of  whom, 
blind-folded,  draws  a  part.     The  person  who  is  so 
fortunate  as  to  draw  the  piece  containing  the  ring, 
is  assured  of  being  the  Jirst  married  of  the  company ; 
and  to  know  who  their  intended  partner  will  be,  the 
piece  of  cake  is  dreamt  on,  i.  e.  placed  under  the  pil* 
Jew  in  the  /e^  Jbot  stocking,  and  whatsoever  person 
is  dreamt  of,  he  or  she  is  viewed  as  the  future  hus« 
band  or  wife  of  the  dreamer.   This  power  of  iooking 
into  ftitority,  howeverj  is  not  confined  to  the  person 
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who  obtained  the  ring,  but,  by  the  mysdcal  virtaes 
of  the  sooty^skon,  is  alike  equal  to  all  who  partook  of 
it ;  the  ring  only  conferring  the  privilege  of  being 
the  Jirst  married  of  the  company. 
SOPITE,  part.  pa.     Set  at  rest,  S. 

"  We  are  in  danger  to  be  destroyed  by  IV>pish 
adversaries ;  let  our  differences  amongst  ourselves 
be  sopite,  and  smothered."  M'Ward's  Contend,  p. £32* 
Sopiting,  8.  Setting  at  rest,  quashing ;  a  forensic 

term,  S. 

"  What  could  a  woman  desire  in  a  match,  more 
than  the  sopiting  ot  a,  very  dangerous  daim,  and  the 
alliance  of  a  son-in-law,  noble,  brave,  well-gifted,  and 
highly  connected  ?"  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  83. 

Lat.  sop-ire,  (sopit-um),  to  set  at  rest. 
SORD,  8.     Apparently  filth.    V.  Suddill,  adj^ 
SORD,  8.     A  cross  bar  in  a  Liggat  or  reclining 
gate.   **  The  long  bar  which  crosses  the  others 
obliquely  is  tHie  sordi^  Gall.  Enc.  p.  816. 
SORE,  ac0.     Of  a  sorrel  colour.]  Add ; 

"  That  Patric  Lyone  sail  restore  to  Alex'  Scot  a 
sore  horse,  price  x  lb.  spuilyeit  and  takin  be  the  said 
Patric  out  of  the  landis  of  Balran/'  &c.    Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  11 6, 
SoB,iT>  o^/.     Of  a  sorrel  colour ;   as,  "  a  80rii 

horse,""  Clydes., 
-  Fr.  saure,  of  a  sorrel  colour,  saur-ir  to  turn  into 
a  sorrel  colour..    This  is  traced  to  Lat.  sal-ire,  to 
salt  *  Oict.  Trev. 

To  SORN,  SORNE,  v.  n.     To  obstrude  one's 
self,  &c.]  Add; 

The  only  hesitation  I  have,  as  to  the  etymon 
given  above,  arises  from  the  use  of  the  word  Sorehon 
(also  written  ^orohefi)  in  Ireland,  which  is  viewed 
by  Dr.  Johnson  as  the  same  with  our  Sorn. 

"  They — take  and  exact  upon  them,  as  upon  their 
'  first  demeasnes  all  those  kinde  of  services,  yea  and 
the  very  wilde  exactions,  Coignie,  Livery,  Sorehom, 
and  such  like,  by  which  they  pole  and  utterly  un« 
doe  the  poore  tennants  and  freehoulders  unto  them.* 
Spenser's  State  of  Ireland,  Works,  viii.  485. 

Sorohen  is  said,  by  Sir  James  Ware,  to  be  '^  a  tax 
imposed  four  times  a  year  on  all  Frank- Tenants,  or 
such  who  held  lands  descendible  to  their  heirs,  for 
the  maintenance,  entertainment  and  pay  of  "  the 
Lord's  horsemen  and  foot  soldiers.  I  take  the  name^" 
he  adds,  "  to  come  from  the  word  Srone,  which  was 
a  measure  of  oat-meal  containing  three  pottles,  and 
that  Sorohen  was  a  charge  of  a  certain  quantity  of 
oat-meal  forthemaintenanceof  somany  GaOoglasses 
as  were  stipulated  for  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
three  pottles  for  each  head,  and  that  seldomer  or 
ofbier  according  to  the  terms  of  the  tenure."  Antiq. 
of  Ireland,  i.  74. 

Besides  the  Sorohen,  the  Irish  lords,  at  least  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  subjected  their  tenants  to  a 
pretty  severe  visitation  which  they  called  Coshering* 
Fynes  Moryson  gives  a  strange  account  of  their 
manners,  in  a  passage  in  which  he  mentions  thia 
custom. 

They  "  sleepe,'^  he  says,  "  vnder  the  canopy  of 
heauen,  or  in  a  poore  house  of  clay,  or  in  a  cabbin 
made  of  the  boughs  of  trees,  and  couered  with  txaSet, 
for  such  are  the  dwellings  of  the  very  Lonb  among 
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tiiem.  And  in  bucIi  places,  they  make  a'  fier  in  the 
middest  of  the  roume ;  and  round  about  it  they 
vleepe  vpon  the  ground,  without  straw  or  other 
thing  vnder  them,  lying  all  in  a  circle  about  the  fier, 
with  their  feete  towards  it.  And  their  bodies  being 
tij^ed,  they  couer  their  heads  and  vpper  parts  with 
tlieir  mantels,  which  they  first  make  very  wet,  steep- 
ing them  in  water  of  J)urpose,  for  they  finde  that 
trhen  their  bodies  haue  6nce  warmed  the  wet  man- 
tels, the  smdake  of  them  keepes  their  bodies  in  tem- 
perate heate  all  the  night  following.  And  this  man- 
ner of  lodging,  not  onely  the  meere  Irish  Lords,  «*4_ 
their  followers  vse,  but  eueh  some  of  the  English 
Irish  Lords  and  their  followers,  when  after  the  old 
but  tyranicall  and  prohibited  Ynanner  vulgarly  call- 
ed Coshering^  they  goe  (as  it  were)  on  progresse,  to 
Hue  vpon  their  tenants,  til  they  haue  consumed  al 
the  victirals  that  the  poore  men  haue  or  can  get" 
Itinerary,  P.  IIL  p.  l64. 
SoRNiNO,  s.     The  act  of  exacting  free  lodgings, 

S.  "  Soming^  spunging,  and  playing  the  tin- 

welcorae  guest  ;**  Gl.  Antiq. 
SORNE,  part,  pa.     Sworn,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To   SORPLE,  V.  a.    To  scrub  with  soap  and 

water,  Roxb. 

*rfeut.  schraeffeUen  corradere ;"  or  Su.G.  sorf^a  to 

moisten. 

SoRPLiKs,  s.  pi.     Soap-suds;  or  the  liquid  in 

which  clothes  have  been  washed,  ibid, 
♦  SORROW,  8.    A  term  unwarrantably  used, 
in  imprecations,  &c.]  Add ; 
"  The  sarrofD  tek  him,  and  a'  his  crew  o'  rotten 
Bishops  thegither."  iTennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  25. 
MucKLE  SoEEOW,  the  devil,  S. 

—An*  rogues  o*  Jews,  they  are  nae  arrow 

Wi*  tricks  fu*  sly. 
Wad  pest  the  very  wuckle  gornm 
To  trock  or  buy. 

D.  Anderson* s  Poems,  p.  11 6. 

SORROW-RAPE,  *.     A  rope  or  strap  slung 

across  the  shoulders  of   persons   carrying  a 

handbarrow,  and  attached  to  the  steels  or  trams 

'    of  it,  to  relieve  the  arms  of  those  who  carry  the 

load,  Tevrotd. 

Pethaps  from  TeuL  sarghey  A.S.  sorg,  sorh,  cura, 
as  denoting  solicitude  for  the  ease  or  safety  of  the 
bearers ;  unless  it  should  be  from  swiar,  swura,  the 
Yieck^  because  it  is  hung  near  it. 
To  SORT,  V.  n.     To  depart,  to  go  forth ;  Fr. 

sorUir. 

'^  At  efter  none  there  scyrlU  out  of  the  town  the 
lordis  Hereis,  Lochinwar,  and  Fernihurst,  at  the 
wast  port  about  200  hors,"  &c.  Bannatyne's  Journal, 

p.  155. 

"  They  of  Edinburgh  Come  furth  hors  imd  fute  ; 

.and they  of  Leyth  also  sorted'"  &c.  Ibid.  p.  248. 

**  They  sorted  from  Hamilton  upon  the  13th  day 
of  May,  to  pass  toward  Dunbarton."     Keith's  Hist. 

p.  477. 

"»  SORT,  8.   A  term  applied  to  persons  or  things, 

when  the  number  is  rather  small,  Roxb.,  Ber- 

wicks.  S.  Wheen  seems  nearly  svnon. ;  as, "  Was 

there  mony  fouk  at  the  kirk  tne  day  .^"   ^*  Ou, 

there  was  a  sort  at  it ;"  S.  A. 
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"  Sort,  a  lot,  a  parcel,  or  number  ;*'  A^Bor.,  GL 
Brocket.  It  has,  however,  no  immediate  connexion 
with  Fr.  sort  as  signifying  a  lot;  but  is  perhaps  al- 
lied to  L.B.  sort'um,  denoting  a  measure  of  land, 
q.  a  portion. 

To  SORT,  V.  a.     To  supply  or  furnish  to  one's 

satisfaction,  to  fit,  to  suit ;  as,  "  I  can  8ortje 

wi'  a  knife  now,''  I  can  now  supply  you  with 

a  knife  to  your  mind^;  "  That  knife  '11  sort  ye  f 

That  knife  will  please  you ;    "  SOrt  yoursel,** 

Take  what,  or  whichsoever  you  please,  S. 

This  is  used  in  the  sense  of  O.E.  Assort,   Fr.  as* 

sori'ir  to  suit,  to  furnish,  &c.     Sortir  also  signifies 

*'  to  assort,  to  furnish  or  fit  with ;"  Cotgr. 

To  Sort,  v,  n.  To  agree,  to  come  toabargain^S. 

*'  He's  the  easiest  merchant  ever  the  people  of 

God  yoked  with ;  if  ye  be  pleased  with  the  wares, 

what  of  his  graces  makes  best  for  you,  he  and  ye 

will  soon  sort  on  the  price."  Walker's  Peden,  p.  56% 

•  To  SORT,  V.  a.     To  chastise,  to  correct  by 

stripes,  S. ;  q.  to  put  one  to  sorts, 

"  May  neer  be  in  my  fingers,  if  I  dinna  sort  ye 
baith  for  it."     Monastery,  i.  140. 
Sorting,  s.     Correction,  whether  with  the  hand 

or  the  tongue,  S. 

"  ^ee  if  I  dinna  gie  a  proper  sorting  to  yon  twa 
silly  jauds,  that  gar'd  me  mak  a  bogle  of  you,  and  a 
fule  of  mysell — Ghaists !  my  certie,  I  sail  ghaist 
them."     St.  Ronan^  iii.  34. 
SORTS,  s,  pi,  Thats  your  sorts  i  an  exclamation 

used  when  one  is  highly  pleased  with  an  action 

or  thing,  Aberd. 

It  seemB  doubtful  whether  we  should  view  this 
as  a  peculiar  use  of  the«E.  s,,  q.  ''  that's  your]  mode 
or  fashion  of  doing  the  business ;"  or  as  from  Fr. 
sort,  a  lot ;  also  fate,  fortune ;  q.  "  You  are  fortunate 
indeed  J"  As  originally  used  by  school-boys,  it  might 
be  borrowed  from  some  classical  phrase  with  which 
they  were  familiar,  in  which  tlie  word  Sories,  desti* 
nies,  occurred. 

SOSH,  o^^'.  1.  Addicted  to  company  and  to  the 
bottle.  A  sosh  companion^  expl.  *<  social  and 
sappy,"  South  of  S. 

This  at  first  view  might  seem  abbreviated  from 
Lat.  soc'-iu^,  and  equivalent  to  'E,  sociaL  But  per- 
haps it  is  allied  to  Germ,  saus,  noise,  especially  that- 
of  drinkers.  Im  saus  leben,  faire  debauche,  mener 
joyeuse  vie ;  Schwan. 

2.  Frank,  conversible,  free,  not  reserved,  Loth. 

3.  Expl.  "  canny,  sober,  quiet;  though  implying 
the  idea  of  cheerfulness ;"  Teviotd. 

4.  Snug,  comfortable ;  as  applied  to  the  iextemal 
situation ;  synon.  Cosh  ;  Ayrs.  61.  Surv.  Ayrs. 
p.  693. 

5.  Lazy,  indolent,  Lanarks.,  Ayi^.  This  sense 
is  partly  included  in  the  term  as  used  in  the 
South  of  S. 

6.  Plump,  broadfaced.  Loth. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  seems' nearly  allied  to  Sw 
Swash,  *'  of  a  full  habit,"  q.  v.   The  latter  term  also 
signifies  fuddled,  swollen  with  drink. 
SosHERiE,  8,     Social  intercourse,  Ayrs. 

'^  The  next  witness  was  Mr  Mordeeal  Saxheere^ 
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preMfl  and  founder  of  that  renowned  focus  of  sofherie 
the  yam-club,  which *held  its  periodical  libations  in 
the  $uxom  widow  Sheid's  tovem."  The  Entail,  ii.  1 76. 
*'  The  persecutions  which  from  that  day  the  monks 
waged,  in  their  conclaves  of  sloth  and  sosherie,  against 
the  children  of  the  town, — only  served  to  make  their 
young  spirits  bum  fiercer."  R.  Gilhaize,  i.  9. 
SOSS,  jf,  A  mixture  of  incongruous  kinds  of 
food,  &c.]  Add ; 

0.£.  "  Sas,  houndis  mete.  Cantabrum."  Prompt. 
Parv.  This  is  expl.  "  branne  of  come,  for  houndes ;" 
Ort  Vocab.  Hence  perhaps  A.Bor.  soss,  "  to  lap 
like  a  dog  ;^  Gl.  Brocket, 

SossiKG,  s.    The  act  of  mixing  up  in  an  incon- 
gruous  way,  S. 

''  A  wheen-  cork-headed,  barmy -brained  gowks  I 
that  wunna  let  puir  folk  sa  muckle  as  die  in  quiet,  wi' 
thair  sof  sings  and  their  soopings."  St.  Ronan,iii.  l64« 
S088-POKE,  8.  A  low  word  used  to  denote  the  sto- 
mach, Fife  ;  q.  that  which  receives  the  various 
kinds  of  aliments  thrown  into  it.   V.  Soss,  8..1. 
SOSS,  s.     The  flat  sound,  &c.]  Add; 
—Providence  oft  gets  into  one  scale. 
To  keep  the  proper  poise ;  when  easefu'  bliss 
Into  the  other  sosses,  overpond'rous. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  100. 
''  Soss,  a  heavy,  clumsy  fall ;  the  sound  caused  by 
the  act  of  falling ;"  A.Bor.,  Gl.  Brocket 

This  intelligent  writer  has  thrown  out  the  most 
probable  conjecture  I  have  yet  met  with  concerning 
the  origin  of  £.  souse,  of  which  he  is  disposed  to 
consider  this  term  as  a  variation, — ^that  it  is  from  O.Fr. 
sus,  above  or  upon,  of  which  dessus  is  in  part  com* 
pounded.  We  may  perhaps  need  to  go  no  farther 
than  Ir.  and  GaeL  sios,  down,  downwards. 
To  Soss,  V.  n.   To  fall  down  as  a  dead  weight,  to 

come  to  the  ground  as  it  were  all  in  a  piece,  S. 
SOTHROWN,  s.    A  collective  term  used  to 

denote  Englishmen.     V.  Sodroun.    . 
To  SOTTER,  V.  n.    1.  To  boil  slowly,  S.]  Add; 
Soiter,  sotter,  my  wee  pan. 
To  the  spirit  gin  ye  can. 
When  the  scum  turns  blue. 
And  the  blood  bells  through. 
There's  something  aneath  that  will  change  the  man. 

Perils  of  Man,  ii.  44. 
**  Sotter,  to  make  a  noise  in  boihng,  as  any  thick 
substance  does.  North."  Grose.        Add,  as  sense 
8.  It  properly  denotes  the  sputtering  or  noise 
made  by  any  bubbling  substance,  that  is  resi* 
nous,  or  in  a  semi-liquid  state,  when  boiling. 
8.  ^^  The  crackling  and  bubbling  noise  which  any 
-^piece  of  flesh— or  greasy  substance — makes 
be£>re  the  fire  ;'*  Clydcs.,  Edin.  Mag.  July 
1819,  p.  589, 
SoTTEB,  8,     The  act  of  boiling  slowly,  S, 
To  SOTTER,  v.a.    1.  To  scorch  any  part  of 
the  body,  any  piece  of  flesh,/  fat,  or  greasy  sub- 
stance liefore  tne  fire ;  Upp.  Clydes. 
"  The  trees  of  the  wood  were  blasted,  and  burnt, 
on  which  were  stuck  the  sottered  legs  and  thighs  of 
the  woman ;— and  on  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  skathed 
almost  to  charcoal,  was  stuck  the  ghasdy  head.** 
Edin,  M«g.  July  1809^  p.  19« 
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5.  To  bum  slightly.     Thus  one  is  said  to  sotter 
the  fingers  by  touching  hot  embers,  &a  ifakl. 
This  seems  to  acknowledge  a  common  fountain 

with  Su.G.  swed^a,  adurere ;  leni  igne  perstringere  ; 
Isl.  swifd-a,  id. ;  smide,  adustio ;  snidittr,  concaedes 
arborum  sylva  exusta.  This  is  most  probably  only 
a  variety  of  Scon/der,  Scouther,  q.  v. 

SOTTER,  8.    An  indefinite  number  of  insects, 

or  other  small  animals,  collected  together ;  as^ 

**  a  great  sotter^  Roxb. 

Isl.  siot,  multitudo,  svat,  satellitium ;  Sa.G.  Mmti, 
ccmglobatio,  comitatus ;  A.S.  sweoi,  torba,  moltitii* 
do.^  In  pL  Isl.  sveiiar,  comites,  sveitar  k^dingiar, 
majorum  ordinum  ductores ;  VereL  Ind.  Ihre  views 
the  term  as  of  foreign  origin,  and  most  probably 
from  Fr.  suke,  a  retinue.  The  latter  would  seem, 
indeed,  to  be  formed  from  the  v.  suivre,  to  follow. 
But  as  the  term  under  consideration  is  so  muck  dif* 
fused  through  the  northern  languages,  Fr.  suite  may 
have  been  a  Frankish  word  from  the  same  fountain. 
To  SoTTEB,  V.  n.     To  cluster  closely,  as  the 

smalUpox,  or  any  cutaneous  eruption,  Roxb. 

A'  sotterin  is  a  phrase  very  commonly  used  in  tbit 
sense  ;  q.  **  all  in  a  cluster." 

To  SOTTER,  V.  a.  Expl. « to  saturate ;"  Gall. 
Encycl. 

To  SOTTLE,  V.  n.     A  term  expressive  of  the 
sound  emitted  by  any  soft  substance,  as  par- 
ridge,  broth,  &c..  when  boiling,  Ayrs. 
From  the  same  origin  with  Sotter^  v. 
To  SOUCH,  SooGH,  &c.  V.  n.    To  emit  a  rush- 
ing or  whistling  sound,  S.]  Add  to  etymon  ; 
The  word,  as  it  occurs  in  Propkecia  Thome  de 
Erseldoun,  retains  more  of  its  A.S.  form. 
Ther  the  space  of  dayes  thre  ' 

He  herd  the  sweghynge  of  the  flode. 

MS.  Lincoln,  Jamteson's  Pop,  BalL  u.  19. 
He  herde  but  swowyng  of  a  flode. 

MS.  Cotton.  Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  878. 
SoucH,  S0W6H,  &c.,  ^.  1.  A  rushing  or  whistling 

sound,  S.]  Add,  as  sense 
4.  A  cant,  or  whining  mode  of  speaking,  espe- 
cially in  preaching  or  praying,  S. 

Give  them  the  souch,  they  can  dispense 
With  either  scant  or  want  of  sense. 

Meston's  Poems,  p,  15. 
"  The  sough,  as  it  is  called,  the  whine,  is  unman- 
ly, and  much  beneath  the  dignity  of  their  subject. 
I  have  heard  of  one  minister,  so  great  a  proficient 
in  this  sough,  and  his  notes  so  remarkably  flat  and 
productive  of  horror,  that  tt  master  of  music  set  them 
to  his  fiddle  ;  and  the. wag  used  to  say,  that  in  the 
most  jovial  company,  after  he  had  played  his  tune 
but  once  dver,  there  was  no  more  mirth  among 
them  all  the  rest  of  that  evening,  than  if  they  were 
just  come  out  of  the  cave  of  Triphonius  [r.  Tropho- 
nius.]"    Burt's  Letters,,  i.  207. 

"  Souffh, — ^the  chaunt  or  recitative  peculiar  to  the 
old  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  and  to  certain  extra- 
religious  casts  in  all  countries;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

6.  A  flying  report,  a  vague  rumour,  S. 

''  I  dread  that  the  sough  that  gaed  through  o' 
his  having  deserted,  had  some  trudi  in't***  Cottagers 
of  Glenbumie,  p.  266. 
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''  Sough^-tmy  mmour  that  engages  general  at- 
tention ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 

"  I  hae  heard  a  sough,'  said  Annie  Winnie,  '  as 
if  Lady  Ashton  was  nae  canny  body."  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  iii.  97. 

'*  Little  Scott,  (who  may  tnily  be  called  sharp- 
eared  rumour,  she  has  at  least  as  many  tongues,) 
has  already  sent  a  sugk  through  the  gude  town,  that 
Angus  wears  her  chains."     Saxon  and  Gael,  i.  83. 
6.  Atdd  soogh.     When  a  person  or  thing  retains 
the  same  character,  temper,  or  mode,  without 
variation,  it  is  said, — He,  or  Ity  has  aye  the 
auld  SQOgh  yet,  S. 
To  Sough  out,  v.  a.     To  utter  in  a  whining 
tone,  S. 

"  See  to  him  wi*  his  badge,^  they  said ;    *  he 
hears  one  of  the  king's  Presbyterian  chaplains  sough 
out  a  sermon  on  the  morning  of  every  birth-day, 
and  now  he  would  pass  himsel'  for  ane  o'  the  £pis« 
oopal  church.''     Antiquary,  ii.  309. 
Sough  o'  the  Sea,  "  the  sound  of  the  sea,— as 
the  sea  begins  to  speak  before  the  sky.     When 
the  sea  thus  doth  growl,  farewell  to  fair  wea- 
ther for  a  while ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

SOUGH,  Sough,  s.   Silence.   Keep  a  calm  souch, 

be  silent]  Add'; 

*'  Thir  kittle  times  will  drive  the  wisest  o'  us 
daft,'  said  Niel  Blane,  the  prudent  host  of  the  Howfl; 
'  but  I'se  aye  keep  a  calm  sough."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  147*  •  . 

"  Hout  tout,  man !'  answered  Jasper,  '  keep  a 
calm  sough  ;  better  to  fleech  a  fool  than  fight  with 
him."     Monastery,  ii.  38. 

**  Mind  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil.-— But  keep  a 
calm  sough  till  we  meet  again."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  26l. 
Robbin  sat  still,  and  keep*d  a  calm  sough, 
Than  happ'd  out  whan  he  was  fu'. 

Gall.  EncycL  p.  413. 

I  have  given  this  phrase  under  the  word  as  sig« 
nifying  silence.  But  I  hesitate  whether  it  may  not 
allade  to  the  wind  when  it  continues  low,  as  op- 
posed to  the  idea  of  its  becoming  boisterous.  It 
might  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  former  has 
the  support  of  analogy.  For  the  phrase  corresponds 
with  Teut  sUUe-smjgh-^H  silere,  tacere,  sHUe-smj' 
ghende  tacitumus. 

To  SOUDER,  v.a.    1.  To  solder;  S.  Souther. 
Teut  souder^en,  ferruminare,  consolidare  metalla* 
2.  To  unite,  to  combine,  S. 

Look  laughing  frae  thy  sky,  and  with  thy  heat. 
Temper  Uie  scatter'd  clouds,  and  souder  all 
Into  the  perfect  year. — Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  8. 
8.  To  make  up  a  variance,  or  to  unite  those  who 
have  been  alienated,  S. 

'*  You  will  roll  all  this  hereby  over  upon  the  party 
opposing  the  indulgence,  and  the  course  you  take 
to  souder  us  into  a  sameness  with  them."   M'Ward's 
Contend,  p.  222. 
To  Souder,  o.  n.     To  unite. 

"  Others  also,  with  whom  we  must  likewise  «wi- 
d€r,  have  been  encouraged  to  repeat,  and  rush  upon 
the  same  disloyal  practices."  M'Ward,p.  4. 
SouD£&XNO>  8,    An  act  of  union. 
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''  This  healing  and  union  must  have  stretched  the 
length  of  a  soldering  with  these  men,  who  have 
really,  and  upon  the  matter,  settled  the  usurper  of 
the  great  all  he  hath,  in  his  height  of  wickedness, 
and  heat  of  violence,  robbed  from  the  anointed  of 
God."  W'Ward,  p.  4. 
SOUD Y,  9.   A  heterogeneous  mixture,  a  hodge* 

podge. 
Where  will  ye  see  such,  or  find  such  a  souisf  f 
Bannocks  of  bearmeal,  cakes  of  croudy. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  20. 

In  this  sense  it  seems  allied  to  IsL  sod,  jusculum. 

SOUDIE,  8.    A  gross  heavy  person,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  *\Sorcdie,  a  dirty  woman,  partaking  much  of 
the  nature  of  a  sow  ;""  Gall.  Enc.    V.  Sodick. 
SovKB,  SouiR,  od/.     Sure.]  Add; 

"  And  the  yeman  that  is  nane  archere,  na  can 
nocht  deyll  with  a  bow,  sail  haif  a  gude  souir  hat  for 
his  hede,  &  a  doublat  of  fence,  with  suerde,"  Ac. 
Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  1429,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  18,  c  12. 
i.  e.  as  before  mentioned,  '*  ane  yrn  hat." 
SovEBTiE,  s.  Surety ;  Vpon  sovertie,  on  security. 
"  The  Duckis  sone — tuike — somef  travellouris,— 
whome  they  late  depart  vpon  sovertie  to  enter  agane  at 
their  calling."     Bannatyue's  Transact  p.  129- 
To  SOUF,  SourF,  v.  n.    2.  To  whistle  in  a  low 
tone.1  Add; 
I  sheuk  mysel',  an'  souj^t  to  fleg  the  fear ; 
But  yet  my  heart  foretaul  some  sorrow  near, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  11 6. 
i.  e.  "  whistled  to  fright  fear  away." 
6.  To  sing ;  used  in  a  general  sense,  Ro3(b. 
May  virtue  glad  baith  you  an'  me. 
To  souf  our  sang  still  merrilie. 
While  yet  we  may. 

A.  i^icoirs  Poems,  1811,  p.  117. 
To  SOUFF,  V.  a.  "  To  quaff;^^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
It  seems  the  same  with  Teut  soeff-en,  soff^en,  wofc* 
bere,  sorbillare,  Su.G.  sup^a,  also  signifying  to  quaff. 
SouFF,  SowFF,  s.    A  stroke,  S.B. 
He  jee'd  na  out  o'  that  an  inch. 

Afore  a  menseless  man 
Came  a'  at  anes  athort  his  hinch 
A  sowff,  and  gart  him  prann 
His  bum  that  day. 
Christmas  Baling,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  129. 
Su.G.  smepa,  l^.svepa,  scutica,  a  scourge  /  tveip^a 
percutere. 

SOUFFLE,  3.    A  stupid;  silly  person,  a  lazy, 
idle,  drunken  fellow,  Meams. 
Teut  suff-en  delirare,  hallucinare;  Isl.  swei/Ua, 
agitare ;  gyrare. 

SOUFLET,  s.    *^  A  stroke,  a  blow  f  Buchan. 

Fr.  soufflet,  "  a  box,  cuffe,  or  whirret  on  the 

ear;^  Cotgr. 
SOUFT,  part.  pa.    Exhausted,  Loth.,  Border. 

This  seems  merely  a  corr.  of  the  ancient  part 
Sopii.    V.  Sops,  ». 
SOUGH,  8.    A  stroke,  a  blow,  Buchan. 

This  may  be  a  variety  of  Souff,  q.  v.  But  as  both 
are  used  in  the  same  district,  they  are  more  probably 
of  different  origin.  Shall  we  suppose  that  it  refers 
t6  the  9c»gh  or  sound  made  by  a  blow :  or  trace  it 
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to  Isl.  stvijge  vimen^  often  the  instrument  employed 

in  striking  ? 

To  SOUGHj  V.  n.  To  emit  a  rushing  sound,  &c. 

V,  SoucH. 
To  SOUK,  SooK,  V.  a.  1.  Tosuck,  S. ;  as,  a  sookin 

bairn^  a  sucking  child  ;  pron.  as  oo  in  E. 
58.  Figuratively  used,   to  denote  the  power  of 

wheedling  or  flattery,  in  the  old  S.  Proy. ;  *•*  He 

has  a  tongue  in  his  head  that  coud  souk  the  la- 
verocks owi  of  the  lift.'* 

This  evidently  refers  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  that 
some  serpents  have  such  a  fascinating  influence  in 
their  eye,  or  so  powerful  a  suction  in  their  breathy 
that,  if  a  bird  pass  over  them,  they  can  arrest  it  in 
its  flight,  and  make  it  drop  down  into  their  jaws. 

"  To  come  now  unto  the  Basiliske,"  says  Pliny, 
*^  whom  all  other  serpents  doe  flie  from  and  are  afraid 
of;  albeit  he  killeth  them  with  bis  very  breath  and 
smell  that  passeth  from  him ;  yea,  and  (by  report) 
if  he  do  but  set  his  eye  on  a  man,  it  is  enough  to 
take  away  his  life."     Hist  B.  xxix,  c  4. 

Jerome,  on  Isa.  xiv.  29,  "  Out  of  the  serpent's 
root  shall  come  forth  a  cockatrice,  and  his  fruit  sliall 
be  a  fiery  flying  serpent,"  renders  the  words;  "  From 
the  root  of  the  serpent  shall  sprinff  forth  a  prince, 
and  his  seed  shall  suck  up  the  bird.'  For  he  accom- 
modates the  words  to  the  history  of  the  basilisk,  as 
given  by  Solinus :  "  It  even  corrupts  the  air,  so  that 
no  bird  can  pass  over  it  with  impunity,  as  it  is  in- 
fected with  its  pestiferous  breath." 

Isidorus  gives  a  similar  account :  *'  At  the  sight  of 
it  no  bird  on  the  wing  can  pass  over  it  uninjured ; 
for,  although  at  a  distance,  consumed  by  its  breath 
it  is  devoured."  Alkazuin,  an  Arabian  writer,  says ; 
"  If  a  bird  flies  above  it,  it  falls  down  upon  it"  V. 
Bochart,  Hierozoic.  L.  iii.  c.  10. 

*'  The  basilisk,"  says  Vitringa,  "  is  a  noxious  kind 
of  serpent,  which  kills  other  living  creatures,  not  by 
its  bite,  but  by  its  hissing  and  breath."     In  loc. 

SOUKlT,^ar^.  adj.   Fatigued,  exhausted,  ]?ife. 
Teut.  swac  infirmus,  enervud,  languidus ;  stvack^en 
debilitare,  deficere ;  Dan.  stvakk-er  to  waste. 

SOUKKYR,  SuccuE,  s.     Sugar;  Aberd.  Reg. 
SOUM,  SouME,  s.     \,  A  sourn  qjTsheq),]   Add  ; 

It  appears  that  this  denomination  has  been  for- 
merly lower,  as  to  the  number  of  sheep. 

"  l£  the  tenant  is  to  hire  his  grazing  in  the  hills, 
he  takes  it  by  soumes.  A  soume  is  as  much  grass  as 
will  maintain  four  sheep ;  eight  sheep  are  equal  to  a 
cow  and  a  half,  or  forty  goats. — The  reason  of  this 
disproportion  between  the  goats  and  sheep  is,  that 
after  the  sheep  have  eat  the  pasture  bare,  the  herbs, 
as  thyme,  &c.  that  are  left  behind,  are  of  little  or  no 
Value,  except  for  the  browzing  of  goats."  Letters 
from  a  Gentleman  in  the  Norfli  of  S.  ii.  1 55. 
To  SouM  and  Roum.J  Add; 

"  The  action  by  which  these  proportions  are  to  be 
ascertained  is  called  an  action  ofsowming  anflromming, 
two  old  words  denoting  the  form  of  law  by  which 
the  number  of  cattle  that  each  propietor  may  put  on 
the  common  is  fixed,  according  to  the  different  kinds 
of  cattle  that  are  to  pasture  upon  it"  £rsk.  Inst  B. 
11.  Tit  IX.  sec  15. 
Suit  does  not  expL  the  v.  to  Roum,  as  tegarding  the 
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ability  of  foddering  the  cattle  in  winter,  by  means  ot 
injield,  according  to  the  view  given  in  the  quotation 
from  the  Stat.  Ace. ;  but  as  expressive  of  the  relative 
size  of  each  nnvm  or  farm,  to  which  the  right  of  pas« 
turing  is  annexed.  '<  Where  divers  heritors  have  a 
common  pasturage  in  one  coromontie,  no  part  where* 
of  is  ever  plowed,  the  said  common  pasturage  may 
be  Soumed  and  Roumed,  that  all  the  soumsihe  whole 
coram  ontie  can  hold,  may  be  determined  and  propor- 
tioned to  each  roum  having  the  common  pasturage, 
according  to  the  holding  o(  that  roumJ*  Decisions, 
Jan.  23,  1679,  Dunlop. 
To  SOUM,  V.  a*     To  surmise,  Aberd. 

To  SOUME,  V.  n.   To  swim  ;  proH.  q.  Soom^  S. 

*'  Mony  of  thame  culd  nocht  soume,  and  war  sa  hevy 
chargit  with  thare  hames  and  habirjonis  of  inlileyeis, 
that  thay  sank  doun  ^nd  perist  in  the  depe  bullerand 
stremes."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  457-     V.  Soom. 
SOUME,  s.     A  load.     V.  Sowmb. 

SOUN\  adf.     Smooth,  level ;  a  soun^  roady  a 

smooth  I'oad ;  a  soufC  stane^  a  smooth  stone,  &c« 

S.    SouTi'  is  pron.  like  £.  soon. 
This  seems  merely  an  arbitrary  use  of  E,  Sound,  adj. 
SOUN,  s.     Son.     "  His  soun  &  apperand  air  5** 

Aberd.  Reg. 
To  SOUND,  V.  n.     To  swooh.    Loth. 

— "  The  said  Thomas,  with  his  whinger,  gave  him 
again  two  great  wounds,  and  left  him  sounding  in  his 
blood."  Justiciary  Record,  Sharpe's  Pref.  to  Law's 
Memorialls,  lix. 

A.S.  swind-an,  Sw.  swind^a,  Germ,  schmind-en, 
deficere ;  Su.G.  swinn^a,  evanescere:  A.S.  astvend, 
en  er  vat  us. 

Sound,  s.     A  swoon^  a  faint,  Loth. 
To  SOUND,  p.  a.     l^o  spin  a  top,  Aberd. 
To  Sound,  v.  n.     To  spin,  as  expressive  of  the 

motion  of  a  top,  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  sund  natatlo,  synd-^  natare/ 
as  denoting  the  equable  motion.  Of  shall  we  trace 
it  to  the  humming  sound  emitted  ? 

To  SOUN  YE,  V.  n.  To  concern  one's  self  about, 
to  take  interest  in, 

Ladeis  will  not  sounye 

With  waistit  wowbattis  rottin, 
Bot  proudly  thay  will  prouiiyd, 
Quhair  geir  is  to  be  gottim 
Bann,  MS,  Chron,  S.  P.  iii.  1 47-   V.  Sonye,  r* 
SOUP,  s,     2.  A  small  drau^t,  &c.  S.]  Add; 

— "  Ye  may  gang  your  ways  to  bed,  and  leave 
us  to  our  soup  wine  and  our  ain  cracks."  St  John- 
stoun,  i.  36. 

8.  A  considerable  quantity  of  drink,  or  of  any  thin 
food.]  i!^cUy— such  especially  as  is  taken  with  a 
spoon. 

*^  I  dare  say  he  wad  gar  them  keep  hands  aflTme^— 

and  he  wad  gar  them  gie  me  my  soup  parridge  and 

bit  meat"     Antiquary,  i.  261* 

4.  A  small  portion  of  sustenance,  such  as  is  taken 

with  a  spoon,  S.    A  bite  and  a  soup^  S.  slender 

support  both  as  to  meat  and  drink. 

''  Ye  mauna  speak  o'  the  young  gentleman  hatfd* 

ing  the  pleugh ;  there's  poor  distressed  whigs  enow 

about  the  country  will  be  glad  to  do  that  Bur  a  bite 


sou 

and  a  soup— it  sets  them  far  better  than  the  like  o' 
him."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  138. 

"Youareaswhiteasaloansoup,"  S.  Prov;"8poken 
to  flatterers  who  speak  you  fair,  whom  the  Scots  call 
White  Folk."     Kelly,  p.  371.     Loan  soup  is  expl., 
**  Milk  given  to  strangers  when  they  come  where 
they  are  a  milking,"  N.  ibid. 
To  SOUP,  V.  «.     "  To  sob,-  to  weep  with  con- 
vulsive heaves  C^  Gl.  Lynds. 
This  retains  a  good  deal  of  the  form  of  A.S.  seof- 
tan  dolere,  lugere.  Wachter  views  Alem.  sttfi-en,  ge- 
mere,  as  a  frequentative  from  this,  remarking  the 
affinity  of  Heb.  sapkad,  plapxit,  lunxit. 
To  SOUP,  V.  n.     To  become  weary.     V.  Sope. 
SOUPIE,  ^.     A  sling,  Teviotd.     Isl.  ^f  vi- 

bratio ;  Su.G.  swa^-ay  in  aura  librari. 
SOUPLE,  adf.     I.  Flexible,  as  E.  Supple,  S. 

"  Souple,  swack,  pliant,  yielding  readily,  possess- 
ing great  agility  ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 
2.  «  Cunnmg  ^  ibid.  S. 

This  is  written  and  pron.  precisely  as  Fr.  souple,  id. 
SOUPLE,*.  l.Thelowerpartof aflail, &c.]^dd; 
—  In  stack-yards  some 
Industriously  pick  up  the  scatter'd  ears 
That  frae  the  swingin  stipple  spread  afar. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  143. 
%  A  piece  of  wood,  used  as  a  cudgel,  of  such  good 
materials  that  it  might  suiBce  for  the  lower  part 
of  a  flail,  South  of  S. 

"  If  you  and  I  were  at  the  Withershins  Latch  wi' 
ilka  ane  a  gude  oak  souple  in  his  hand,  we  wald  not 
turn  back."     Mannering,  ii.  51. 

"  Get  awa'  hame,  for.  if  I  tak  my  souple  t'ye,  I'll 
gar  ye  find  the  road  faster  than  ye  wad  like."  Bride 
of  Laromermoor,  iii.  97* 

SOUPLE  TAM,  a  child's  toy  placed  against  a 
wall,  which,  being  pulled  by  a  string,  shakes 
and  seems  to  dance,  S. 
♦SOUR,  SouBE,  a<^'.   1.  Used  in  the  sense  of  bit- 
ter, S. 

*'  It  is  a  soure  reek,  where  the  good  wife  dings  the 
good  man,"  S.  Prov.  *'  A  man — coming  out  of  his 
house  with  tears  on  his  cheeks,  was  ask'd  the  occa- 
sion ;  he  said,  ^  There  was  a  sotire  reek  in  the  house.' 
—Upon  enquiry  it  was  found  that  his  wife  had 
beaten  him."     Kelly,  p.  186. 

Soure  is  expl.  "  bitter,"  N.  ibid. 
2.  Frequently  applied  to  soil,  S. 

'*  The  term  sour  is,  in  Scotland,  usually  applied  to 
a  cold  and  wet  soil;  and  conveys  the  idea  of  viscidity, 
'which,  in  some  cases,  is  a  concomitant  of  fermenta- 
tion." Ure's  Hist  of  Rutherglen,  p.  1 80. 
SOUR,  SouEE,  used  as  a  *.,  denoting  any  thing 
acid  in  a  metaph.  sense. 

"  My  Master  will  put  in  mercy  and  truth  in  all  his 
dispensations  towards  me,  and  then  these  will  sweeten 
all  my  soures"     Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  p.  45. 
SOUR  CAKES,  a  species  of  cakes  baked  in  the 
burgh  of  Rutherglen  for  St.  I^uke's  Fair.  This 
began  on  the  8d  Monday  of  October,  O.S. 
"  Another  ancient  custom,  for  the  observance  of 
which  Rutherglen  has  been  long  famous,  is  the  bak- 
ing of  sour  cakes.    Some  peculiar  circumstances^ 
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attending  the  operation,  render  an  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done,  not  altogether  unneces- 
sary. About  eight  or  ten  days  before  St.  Luke's 
fair,  (for  they  are  baked  at  no  other  time  of  the 
year,)  a  certain  quantity  of  oat-meal  is  made  into 
dough,  with  warm  water,  and  laid  up  in  a  vessel  to 
ferment.  Being  brought  to  a  proper  degree  offer- 
mentation  and  consistency,  it  is  rolled  up  into  balls, 
proportionable  to  the  intended  largeness  of  the  cakes. 
With  the  dough  is  commonly  mixed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  sugar,  and  a  little  anise  seed,  or  cinnamon. 
The  baking  is  executed  by  women  only,  and  they 
seldom  begin  their  work  till  after  sunset,  and  a  night 
or  two  before  the  fair. 

''  A  large  space  of  the  house,  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose, is  marked  .out  by  a  line  drawn  upon  it ;  the 
area  within  is  considered  as  consecrated  ground,  and 
is  not,  by  any  of  the  bystanders,  to  be  touched  with 
impunity.  A  transgression  incurs  a  small  fine,  which 
is  always  laid  out  on  drink  for  the  use  of  the  com-^ 
pany.  This  hallowed  spot  is  occupied  by  six  or  eight 
women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toaster,  seat  them- 
selves on  the  ground,  in  a  circular  figure,  having 
their  feet  turned  towards  the  fire.  Each  of  them  is 
provided  with  a  bake-board,  about  two  feet  square, 
which  they  hold  on  their  knees.  The  woman  who 
toasts  the  cakes,  which  is  done  on  a  girdle  suspend- 
ed over  the  fire^  is  called  the  queen  or  bride,  and 
the  rest  are  called  her  maidens.  These  are  distin- 
guished from  one  another,  by  names  given  them  for 
the  occasion.  She  who  sits  next  the  fire,  towards 
the  East,  is  called  the  Todler ;  her  companion  on 
the  left  hand  is  called  the  Hodler ;  *  and  the  rest 
have  arbitrary  names  given  them  by  the  bride,  as 
Mrs.  Baker,  best  and  worst  maids,  &c.  The  opera* 
tion  is  begun  by  the  todler,  who  takes  a  ball  of  the 
dough,  forms  it  into  a  small  cake,  an^  then  casts  it 
on  the  bake-board  of  the  hodler,  who  beats  it  out 
a  little  thinner.  This  being  done,  she  in  her  turn 
throws  it  on  the  board  of  her  neighbour ;  and  thus 
it  goes  round  from  east  to  west,  in  the  direction  of 
the  course  of  the  sun,  until  it  comes  to  the  toaster, 
by  which  time  it  is  as  thin  and  smooth  as  a  sheet  of 
paper.  The  first  that  is  cast  on  the  girdle  is  usually 
named  as  a  gift  to  some  well  known  cuckold,  from 
a  superstitious  opinion,  that  thereby  the  rest  will  be 
preserved  from  mischance.  Sometimes  the  cake  is 
so  thin  as  to  be  carried,  by  the  current  of  the  air, 
up  into  the  chimney. 

"As  the  baking  is  wholly  performed  by  the  hand, 
a  great  deal  of  noise  is  the  consequence.  The  beats 
however,  are  not  irregular,  nor  destitute  of  an  a- 
greeable  harmony,  especially  when  they  are  accom- 
panied with  vocal  music,  which  is  frequently  the 
case.  Great  dexterity  is  necessary,  not  only  to  beat 
out  the  cakes,  with  no  other  instrument  than  the 
hand,  so  that  no  part  of  them  shall  be  thicker  than 
another ;  but  especially  to  cast  them  from  one  board 
to  another^  without  rufiling  or  breaking  them.  The 
toasting  requires  considerable  skill ;  for  which  rea- 

*  "  These  names  are  descriptive  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  women  so  called,  perform  their  part  of 
the  work.  To  Todle  is  to  walk  or  move  slowly  like 
a  child.  To  Hodle  is  to  move  or  walk  more  quickly ,*** 


sou 
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son  the  most  experienced  person  in  the  company  is 
chosen  ^or  that  part  of  the  work.  One  cake  is  sent 
round  in  quick  succession  to  another^  so  that  none 
of  the  company  is  suffered  to  be  idle.  The  whole  is 
a  scene  of  activity,  mirth  and  diversion;  and  might 
afford  an  excellent  subject  for  a  picture. 

'*  As  there  is  no  account,  even  by  tradition  itself, 
eonceming  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  must  be 
▼ery  ancient  The  bread  thus  baked  was,  doubtless, 
never  intended  fot  common  use.  It  is  not  easy  to 
conceive  why  mankind,  especially  in  a  rude  age, 
would  strictly  observe  so  many  ceremonies,  and  be 
at  so  great  pains  in  making  a  cake,  which,  when 
folded  together,  makes  but  a  scanty  mouthful.  Be- 
sides, it  is  always  given  away  in  presents  to  stran- 
gers, who  frequent  the  fair.  The  custom  seems  to 
have  been  originaUy  derived  from  Paganism,  and  to 
contain  not  a  few  of  the  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  that 
impure  religion :  as  the  leavened  dough,  and  the 
mixing  it  with  sugar  and  spices,  the  consecrated 
ground,  &c.  &c.  But  the  particular  deity,  for  whose 
honour  these  cakes  were  at  first  made,  is  not,  per- 
haps, easy  to  determine.  Probably  it  was  no  other 
than  the  one  known  in  Scripture,  Jer.  vii.  18.  by 
the  name  of  the  *'  queen  of  heaven,"  and  to  whom 
^cakes  were  likewise  kneaded  by  women."  Ure's 
Hist  of  Rutherglen.  p.  9^97- 
SOURCEANCE,  *.     Cessation. 

''  A  desyre  of  sourceance  of  armes  may  be  had  on 
both  sydes,  so  the  same  may  be  beneficiall  to  the 
kingis  partie."     Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  2S3. 

Fr.  surceance,  surseance,  **  a  sur-ceasing  or  giving 
over ;  a  pause,  intermission,  delay;"  Cotgr. 
SOURD,  8.     Sword,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SOOR-DOOCK,  $.     Buttermilk,  Loth. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  doock,  unless  it 
*be  allied  to  Su.G.  daegg^ia,  to  give  milk. 
SOUR  GARSS,  sedge  grass,  a  species  of  Carex, 

Lanarks.,  Ayrs.  V.  Blue-grass. 
SOUR-LAND,  *.  Land  which,  when  allowed 
to  remain  untitled,  either  becomes  swardless 
from  too  much  moisture,  or  produces  nothing 
but  sedge-grasses,  and  other  worthless  aqua- 
tic plants,  S.O. 

*'  Lime  sometimes  contains  a  portion  of  magne^ 
sia,  which  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation.  Lime  of 
that  kind  ought  to  be  applied  to  damp,  or  what  is 
denominated  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  sour  land  ;  as 
the  acid  in  the  soil,  will  convert  the  magnesia  into 
Epsom  salt,  which,  in  small  quantities,  is  not  inju- 
rious to  vegetation."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  329, 330. 

SOUR-MILK,  s.    Butter-milk,  S.I  Jdd; 

**  These  vats — ^you  ought  to  keep  full  of  butter- 
milky  or  sour  milkf  as  it  is  commonly  called."  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans,  p.  347.         Add  to  etymon  ; 

In  Sw.  a  man  who  sells  buttermilk  is  called  a  sur 
tnioelkekaerll ;  Verel.  Ind.  vo.  Sharker, 

SOUR-MOU'D,  fl^;'.     Having  a  sulky  look,  q. 

a  sour  mouth,  Aberd.    Teut.  suer^muylf  homo 

tetricus,  acerbum  os. 
SOUROCK,  SouKACX,  s.     Sorrel,  S.l  Jdd; 

'*  Acetosa,  sowrocks."    Wedderb.  Vocao.  p.  18. 

''  Gang  the  gait  thy  sel,  Girzy  Hypel — and  no 
fash  me  with  thy  clishmaclavers.'  '  Heh,gudeman  ! 
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but  ye  hae  been  eating  sourrocks  instead  o'  langkul*** 
The  Entail,  i.  295. 

A  very  expressive  proverbialphrase,  commonly 
applied,  as  would  seem,  in  the  West  of  S.,  to  those 
who  are  in  a  bad  humour. 

InO.E.this  wasdenominated/Sofrrerfoi^^/  *'Sowre 
^it^eherbe.  Surella.  Acedula.  Solatrum."  Prompt 
Parv. 
SOUR-SKON,  s.   A  thin  cake  baked  of  oat-meal 

steeped  in  water  till  it  become  sour ;  more  es* 

pecially  used  at  Yule,  Moray.  / 

SOUSE,  s.     A  French  sol.]  Add; 

The  origin  of  Ft*,  sotz,  sous,  is  Lat.  solidus,  a  Rp-* 
man  brass  coin,  containing  twelve  small  pieces.  This 
appears  from  the  form  which  the  term  assumes,  in 
its  intermediate  state,  in  Ital.  soldo,  the  denomin»« 
tion  for  the  same  coin. 

•  To  SOUSE,  v.a.  1.  To  beat,  to  drub;  as, 
^^  He  soo8*t  him  weel,'*^  Hethreshed  him  soundly, 
S. ;  pron.  sooce. 

It  would  appear  that  the  term  is  sometimes  used 
in  this  sense  in  £.,  although  overlooked  by  Johnson. 
For  Seren.  gives  £.  souce  or  souse,  as  signifying  ''  to 
give  one  a  box  on  the  ear.'' 
2.  To  punish  one  severely,  in  a  legal  wa^.  Thus 

one,  who  is  subjected  to  a  heavy  fine,  is  said  to 

be  weel  soost^  S. 

Both  these  seem  only  oblique  senses  of  the  v,  as 
primarily  signifying,  to  steep  in  pickle; 

SOUT,  s.     The  start  or  bounce  of  a  plough 

when  it  meets  with  a  stone^  Gralloway ;  Fn  saukf 

saut^  a  leap,  bound,  skip. 
SOU  TAR,  SouTER^  s.     LA  shoemaker,  &] 

Add,^ 

In  the  South  of  S.,  as  in  Selkirks.,  the  term  is  used 
to  distinguish  one  who  makes  what  are  called  onli 
sieek  or  singlesotd  shoes. 

*'  A  singular  custom  is  observed  at  oonferrmgthe 
freedom  of  the  burgh  of  Selkirk.  Four  or  five  bris- 
tles, such  as  are  used  by  shoemakers,  are  attached 
to  the  seal  of  the  burgess  ticket  These  the  new* 
made  burgess  must  dip  in  his  wine,  in  token  of  re-* 
spect  for  the  "  Souters  of  Selkirk."  This  ceremony 
is  on  no  account  dispensed  with.  The  ancient  and 
received  tradition  affirms,  that  the  souters  of  Sel- 
kirk distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  of  Flod« 
den,  eighty  in  number,  and,  headed  by  their  town 
clefk,  they  joined  their  monarch  on  his  entcaiKe 
into  England.  James,  pleased  with  the  appearance 
of  this  gallant  troop,  knighted  the  leader,  William 
Brydone,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  from  which  few 
of  the  men  of  Selkirk  were  destined  to  return.  Th^ 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  conflict,  and  were 
almost  all  slain.  The  few  survivors,  on  their  re- 
turn home,  found,  by  the  side  of  Lady  wood  Edge, 
the  corpse  of  a  female,  wife  to  one  of  their  fellow 
comrades,  with  a  child  sucking  at  her  breast  '  In 
memory  of  this  latter  event,'  continues  the  traditioDj 

*  the  present  arms  of  the  burgh  bear  a  female  hold« 
ing  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  seated  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, decorated  .with  the  Scottish  lion/'  Caled,  Merc. 
Nov.  1824. 

To  SOUTAR,  SoiTTEB,  v.  a.  To  obtain  so  com- 
plete a  victory^  in  any  giUne>  as  to  leave  tb« 


sow 

«qp|X)8lte  pftrtjr  iritheut  the  hooouf  of.  cm  fii^ 
vourable  move^  or  sHoke,  S. 
*'  We  say  a  card«player  ia  90HUr'd$  when  h^  loses 
lA  ;"  Gall.  £n«ycl. 

I  am  reluctant  to  view  this  t;.^  a6  fierhaps  it  is  ge^ 
nerally  understood^  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  stig^ 
taia  on  a  very  useful  class  of  trad€#men,  for  which 
there  seems  to  be  no  peculiar  reason ;  especially  af«i 
ter  -giving  a  quotation  so  much  to  the  cieditof  those 
of  Selkirk.  Miffht  we  not  therefore  consider  the 
term  as  borrowed  from  the  sports  of  the  field ;  and 
(Niginally  used  to  express  the  mortification  felt  by 
a  keen  fox-hunter,  wno^  perhaps  after  a  long  chace^ 
had  to  lament  the  complete  disappearance  of  Rey- 
nard, being  under  the  cruel  necessity  of  confessing 
that  he  was  earthed  ?  As  many  of  our  sporting 
terms  have  been  imported  from  the  continent,  might 
not  this,  by  merely  supposing  a  common  metonymy, 
be  traced  to  Fr.  souslerr^er,  sof&Urr^er,  to  inter,  to 
bury  under  ground  ? 

SOUTER-CLOP,   SouterVclod,  *.    A  kind 
of  coarse  black  bread  used  ia  some  parts  of 
Fife.     V.  Clod. 
*ro  SOUTHER,  V.  a.  To  solder,  S.  V.  SounM. 
SOUTHLAND,  adj.    Of  or  belonging  to  the 
south,  southeni,  S.     SovihUmd  men,  inhabi- 
tants of  the  South  of  Scotland. 
*-''  Further,  that  the  marquis  might  well  defend 
himself,  seeing  there  was  an  army  coming  out  of 
England,  with  the  earls  of  Montrose,  Crawford,  an4 
Nithsdale,  and  whilk  would  give  the  southland  men 
enough  ado,  and  stop  their  coming  here.'^  Spalding^ 
ii.  l67- 

A.S.  sulh  land,  australis  regie.  Gen.  24,  62^ 
SOUTRIE,  s.     A  miscooked  liquid  dish,  Upp. 
Lamarks. 

This  word  seems  to  have  a  Teut.  form ;  perhapi 
froHK  soete  fuligo,  as  denoting  a  dish  spoiled  with 
soot.  Although  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
affinity,  it  resembles,  in  its  structure,  soelelrye  vile 
opus,  sordes. 

Or,  as  the  term  denotes  liquid  food,  shall  we  ra- 
ther tr^ce  it  to  Isl.  siod,  sod,  jusculum,  siod^a,  Su.G. 
riiid^a,  eoquere? 

SOW,  s.     A  military  engine  anciently  used  in 
aie^s.]  Add; 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  justly  remarked  that  the  memory 

of  the  wtv  is  preserved  in  Scotland  '*  in  the  sports 

of  children."     They — "  play  at  a  game,  with  cher^ 

ry  stones,  placing  a  small  heap  on  the  ground,  which 

they  term  a  sowie,  endeavouring  to  hit  it,  by  throw* 

ing  single  cherry-stones,  as  the  sow  was  formerly 

battered  from  the  walls  of  the  besieged  fortress. 

Sf  y  companions,  at  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 

will  remember  what  was  meant  by  herrying  a  sotvie.'^ 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  26. 

This  is  one  proof,  among  many>  that  we  have  had 

occasion  to  mention,  of  ancient  customs,  of  which 

even  the  memory  is  lost  among,  adults,  being  t&m 

tained^  ar  alluded  to,  in  the  sports  of  children. 

SOW,  Sow-iN-THE-KiBK,  s.    A  game  played  by 

yauns  people  in  Lothian,  in  which  a  pretty 

large  no\e  is  made  in  the  ground^  surrounded 

by  smaller  ones  according  to  the  number  of  the 
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company,  evefy  one  of  whom  has  a  shinHi* 
The  middle  hole  ia  called  the  Kirk.  *He  who 
takes  the  lead  in  the  ^ame,  is  designed  the  iSbtvu 
driver.  His  object  is  to  dme  a  small  piece  of 
wood  or  bone,  called  the  «Sow,  into  the  large 
hole  or  kirk,  while  that  of  his  opponents,  every 
one  of  whom  keeps  his  shintie  m  one  of  the 
smaller  holes,  is  to  frustrate  his  exertions,  by 
driving  back  the  sow.  If  he  succeeds,  either 
in  knocking  it  into  the  kirk,  or  in  clapping  his 
shintie  into  one  of  the  small  holes,  while  one  of 
his  antaj^nists  is  in  the  act  of  striking  back  the 
sow,  he  18  released  from  the  drudgery  of  being 
driver.  In  the  latter  case,  the  person  whose 
vacancy  he  has  occupied,  takes  the  servile  sta- 
tion which  he  formerly  held. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  same  game  with  Church  and 

Mice,  Fife. 

SOW,  s.     1.  One  who  makes  a  very  dirty  ap- 
pearance.] Add; 
A.Bor.  '*  sow,  an  inelegant  female,  a  dirty  wench ;" 

GL  Brocket 
In  senses  second  and  third,  it  is  perhaps  originally 

the  same  with  Belg.  sioum,  a  troublesome  work  or 

business  ;  Sewel.     In  the  first,  it  might  seem  akin 

to  Isl.  sog,  effluvium  lacus,  or  C.B.  so^  wallowing. 

Dan*  aoe,  a  sow,  however,  is  allied.     En  skiden  soe, 

"  a  nasty,  greasy,  stinking  jade ;"  Wolff.    Skiden 

corresponds  to  S.  Shillen,  q.  v. 

S.  A  great  cluster  of  objects,  properly  in  a  dis- 
ordered state,  S. 

To  Sow,  Soo,  V,  n.     To  smart,  &c.]  Add; 
It  properly  denotes  a  continued  smart  or  acute 

pain,  as  distinguished  from  Gaup,  whilch  respects 

the  pain  occasioned  by  the  beating  of  a  pulse  con- 
nected with  a  suppuration  or  sore. 

Quhen  he  a  qwhile  had  prekyd  thare. 
And  sum  of  Uiame  had  gert  sow  sare. 
He  to  the  battaylis  rade  agayne. 

Wvniown,  vii.  40,  174. 
The  term  is  mo6t  nearly  allied  to  Dan.  swi^r  to 

smart,  swie  a  smart.     V.  Swee,  v.  2. 

SOVV-BROCK,  s.     The  badger,  Fife. 
By  the  Swedes  this  animal  is  denominated  graef- 

swin,  q.  "  the  swine  that  digs  or  burrows  in  the 

ground/' 

SOWCE,^.  Flummery,  &e.]  Add;  Roxb.,Berw. 
What  meat  sail  we  set  them  befom  ^ 

To  Jock  service  loud  can  they  cry  ; 
Serve  them  with  sowce  and  sodden  com, 
•  Till  a'  their  wyms  do  stand  awry. 

Country  Wedding,  Herds  CdL  ii.  90. 
It  niight  seem  to  be  the  pi.  of  A.S.  seawe  succus, 

liquor,  gluten ;  or  allied  to  swaesend  cibus,  esca ; 

Gitwan  up  swaesendo,  parare  epulas;  perhaps  from 

snraes  dulcis,  suavis. 

SOWCHT,  s.     The  South,  Aberd.  Beg. 

SOW-DAY,  ».     The  name  given  to  the  17th  of 
December,  Orkn.]  Add ; 
"  In  a  part  of  the  parish  of  Sandwick,  every  fa- 

milv  that  has  a  herd  of  swine,  kills  a  sow  on  the 

17to  day  of  December,  andthenee  it  is  called  Sow^ 

day*    There  is  no  tradition  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
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pracdce.**  Stat.Acczvi.46D.  V.YirLS,Mc.ii.eol.2. 

There  seems  to  be  lio  reason  to  dcmlyt  thst  this 
custom  is  a  reliqiie  of  pagan  superstitioii.  We  learn 
from  Rudbeck^  that  the  and^t  Gothir  were  wont  to 
sacrifice  a  boar-pig  to  the  suh  at  the  new  moon. 
This,  he  sajs,  was  only  made  of  meal;  as  Cato,  de 
Re  Rustica,  mentions  the  dedication  of  a  boar-pig 
of  silver  or  of  gold  to  Ceres.  V.  Atlant  ii.  545,  546. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  sow,  or  pig,  according  to  Vere- 
lius,  was  made  in  the  feast  of  Yufe;  He  asserts  al- 
so, that  a  real  pig  was  saciificed,  l»esides  the  one  of 
bread.**     Notes  to  Hervarar  Saga,  p.  1«0. 

The  reason  assigned  for  this  honour  being  given 
lo  so  foul  an  animal,  is  said  to  be,  that  whereas  odier 
nations  viewed  die  ehariot  of  the  aan  as  drawn  by 
horses,  the  Scandinavians  yoked  a  boar-pig  to  it, 
under  the  name  of  GuUenbuste,  u  |i«,  *'  gcdden  bris- 
tles ;"  affirming  that  Pifl^j  oirtW.aun,  hud  given  to 
the  young  boar  a  swifter  mx>tioA  than  lo  borses^  and 
,that  he  dispelled  the  darkness  fay  tb^  rays  whidi 
darted  fortli  from  bis  bristles.  V.  Keysler^  Aptiq.  p. 
158, 

SOWDEN,  8.    The  South,  Shed. ;  lal.  n^Z^, 
Su.G*  aoed^r;  Dan.  ^tiJ,  ^ydem^  tiaaaoendin^  id. 

SO  WEN,  €.  Paste  emjdoyed  by  weavera.]  Add; 
Wha  cares  for  a*  their  creeshy  dnda, 
And  a'  Kilmarnock  women  sods  ? 

JaeakkU  JMict,  i.  ltd. 
SowiNG-BBon,  9,     The  board  or  piece  of  wood 
employed  by  weavers  for  laying  their  ^ouvii,  or 
dressing,  on  the  web,  S.     V.  Sowek. 
He  at  the  somng-brod  was  bred. 
An'  wrought  gude  serge  an'  tyken. 

A.  Wihmfs  Poms  1790,  p.  199. 
SO  WENS,  8.    Flummery.]  Add; 

**  Mucilago  furfuracea,  gowens/^    Wedderbnm^s 
Vocab.V.  15. 
Bleared  sowens,  sowens  that  are  made  too  thin, 

Roxb. 
SowsN-BOAT,  8.   A  small  band  used  for  prepar* 
ing  flummery,  S. 

She  has  eaten  i;ip  a'  the  bit  cheese ; 

O'  the  bannocks  she's  no  left  a  mote; 
She  has  dung  the  hen  aff^her  eggs ; 
And  she's  drown'd  in  the  Mowin^boaL 

Htri^t  CM.  iL  814. 
Sowei7-bowie,  8.     I.  A  vessel  for  making  flum* 

mery,  Ang. 
2.  DeiCs  Sowtii-bowie^  the  name  of  a  play  among 

children,  ibid. 
SowEN-KiT,  8*    The  same  with  So»en4Mb^  S. 
She's  dung  down  the  bit  skaDe  on  tlie  brace^ 

And  'tis  fa'en  in  the  sonen-kU; 
'Tis  out  o'  the  sopven^kU, 

And  'tis  into  the  maister-can. 

Herds  CdL  u.  159- 
SowEN-MiTG,  8.  A  didi  foT  hokling  8(men8whea 
made  ready. 

My  daddy  left  me  gear  enough^— 

An  auld  patt,  that  wants  the  lug^ 

A  spurtle  and  a  someiMmig. 

WUUe  Winkle's  Testament,  Herds  CM.  iL  143. 

SowsK-sxEpa,  8,  pL    V.  Ssidis. 
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(Sowsir«TVB,  8.    A  tub  or  cask  in  whicli  scfwms 

sore  prepared  before  being  cooked,  S.O. 

"  On  larger  fimna,  another  apartment,  of  nearly 
the  same  dimensions,  and  which  entered  through  the 
nMCttt>  w(aa  called  the  spense,  in  which  were  stored 
ike  meaUdifcst,  [|r.  med-kist^  sowen'ttib,  aome  beds^ 
a  cask  into  which  the  urine  was  collected,  known 
by  the  name  ef  the  waah-tob,  spinning-wheels  and 
reel,  when  not  used,  and  the  good- wife's  press,  if 
ahe  had-otie."     Agr.  Sutv*  Ayrs.  p.  114. 

^  Sme9^4mk  /"  Clydes. 
SOWEIUBREAD, «.  Expl.<<aflitchofbac(»ir 

Dumfr. 
'  This  at  first  view  struck  me  as  undoubtedly  some 
cant  phrase.  But  I  find  it  good  old  Teutonic,  al« 
though  differently  applied.  Kilian  expl.  sengken^ 
hrood  cyclamen,  panis  porcinns,  rapum  pordnum. 
This  is  the  herb  called  in  E.  sow^bread,  in  Sw.  swm^ 
broed.  The  name  has  been,  in  some  former  age,  la- 
dscrottsly  transferred  to  bacon. 
SOWFF,  8.  A  stroke,  a  blow,  Aberd.  V.  Souvf. 
To  SOWK,  V.  a.    To  drench,  Ettr.  For. ;  the 

same  with  £.  8aak.    Isl.  soeck-va  demer^ 
SOW-KILL,  8.    A  kiln  dug  out  of  the  earthy 

in  which  lime  is  burnt,  Fife. 

Whether  it  is  thus  denominated  fMm  its  resem« 
blanee  to  a  som,  or  to  a  stack  ci  hay,  which  bears 
the  same  name ;  or  from  its  being  dug  out  of  the 
earth,  as  a  sow  roots  it  up  wiidi  its  snout ;  I  cannot 
pretend  to  aay. 

SOW-LIBBER,  8.    A  sow-gdder.    V.  Lib,  r. 
SOWLLIT,  pr»<.  «^. 

Ane  poysonit  woU  to  drink,  quhat  docht  it  ?   . 
Infekit  watter  somlUi  thame,  c^eik  and  chin. 
S^  Edinb.  Casiel,  Poems  l6ih  Cent.  p.  89a 

<<  Swelled,"  GL;pcrhapa rather''  sullied,"  q.  dis- 
figured,  as  Sule  (q.  v.)  signifies. 
SOWLOCHING,  pan.  pr.    «  Wallowing  in 

mire  like  a  sow  ;^  Gall.  Enc.     Shall,  we  view 

this  as  referring  to  *^  the  89w  loch  or  puddle  ?* 
SOW  ME,  8.    A  load,  that  which  is  laid  on  a 

horse.]  Add; 

''  For  ane  horse  sotvme  of  the  said  fish,  or  diy 
hering,  at  the  furth-passing,  1.  ob."   Balfour's  Prac« 
ticks,  Custumis,  p.  87- 
SOWME,  SoYME,  8.    1.  The  rope  or  chain,  &c.] 

Add; 

It  has  been  also  applied  to  the  traces  used  for 
dragging  ordnance: 

"  Item,  twa  hundreth  sowmes  of  cordis  fbr  draw- 
ing of  artailyearie."  InventorleSjiA.  1566,p.  I69. 
2,  The  rope  by  which  hay  is  fastened,  &c.J  Add; 
**  But  wi'  nis  sword  he  cut  the  fbremost's  soam 
In  two ;  and  drove  baith  pleughs  and  pleugh* 
men  home. 

**  Soam  meana  the  iron  links,  which  fksten  a  yoke 
of  oxen  to  the  plough."     Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  In- 
trodL  Lxxix.  N. 
!Foot-80am»  8.   An  iron  chain  of  eight  or  ten  feet 

h>ng,  extending  from  the  muzzle  of  the  plough, 

taid  fixed  to  the  yoke  of  the  oxen  next  the 

plough,  Loth.y  Roxb.    This  was  used  when  it 

was  customary  to  plough  with  oxen« 
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VftoCK-^f^AV,  9.    A  dudn  fixed  to  the  yeke  dT 

the  hindermoBt  oxen,  and  reaching  to  that  of 

the  oxen  before  them,  Loth.,  Roxb. 
SOWMONDS,  $.    A  Bummond,  LL.  pass. 

— ''  And  in  special  the  wmmmdi  of  Falkland  cfltd- 
heugbes  and  offices/'  &c  Stewaxf  s  Ind.  to  SotU 
Acts>  p.  10. 

Fr.  ieffumce,  id.^  semond'-re  to  stiinmon. 
SOWMPES,  s.pl. 

•  ^  Sex  scoir  tam  sommpe»  for  drawing  of  camiaids, 
gros  culveringis^  and  battardis.  Ane  gr^it  ptt%of the 
saidis  sfwmpes  of  na  service,  thaurfoir  MOstbe  prorid- 
H  of  udieris  new."     Inrentoiries,  A.  1578>  p.  256. 

Can  this  be  the  same  with  S,  Somun,  at  dendting 
traces  for  drawing  ^     V.  Sowue. 
SOWNIS,  9. 

•— ''  The  actis  tnaid  anent  the  pliyceia  <^  9oi9mM 
and  englishe  beir  to  be  putt  to  exeeutioime"  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  IS  14,  Vol.  V.  18«. 

As  conjoined  with  Mr  or  bairlej,  th»  fnay  denote 
biran  )  Fr.  wn  id. 

SO  WP,  9,  A  term  used  by  a  washerwoman,  Crall. 

''  When  washing,  she  gives  the  clothes  her  first 
9owp,  and  then  again  her  second  sowp  ;  wluch  means, 
first  and  second  washes  ;"  Gall.  £nc. 

Perhaps  the  term  strictly  signifies  humectation  ; 
irom  Teut  sopp-eH  intingere,  insaccaare*  Si^  and 
soppe,  however,  signify  Hquamen,  liquor,  whence 
Belg.  zeep-^opy  soap-suds.  Isl.  lop  is  also  rendered 
purgamen ;  and  saap-ar,  saup^,  «aj>o,  amegma,  quo 
vestes  abluuntur ;  G.  Aiidr. 

SOWBCHARGIS,  9.    Additional  charge, 
^hai  had  a  felloun  efVremess ; 
That  sawrchargis  to  diargand  wes. 

The  Bruce,  xi.  4,5S,  Ed.  1820. 
'^  That  additional  chaige  was  too  costly/'  Fr.  and 
E.  surcharge. 

SOWS-COACH,  9.     The  game  called  in  £. 
Hoi  Codcle9^  Loth. 

SOWSE,  *.  1.  **  A  swinging  heavy  How ;"  Gall. 
.    Enc.     This  seems  only  a  slight  variation  from 

the  sense  of  K  90U9ey  *^  violent  attack.^    V^ 

Soss,  9, 
%  "  Sometinres  k  load ;"  ibid. 

SOW-SILLER,  9,  Hush.mon6y,  ot  money  ac- 
quired by  the  performance  of  kiiy  mean  under- 
liand  job ;  the  lowest  kind  of  secret  service- 
money  ;  a  douceur  for  inducing  one  to  pervert 
justice,  Boxb. 
Most  probably  q.  Sough^iUer,  from  A.S.  9nng^ 

ailentium,  and  scoffer,  argentum,  q.  silence-money. 

is.  Souch,  (q.  V.)  still  signiJSes  silence. 

SOW'&MOU,  «.   A  fiece  of  paper  rolled  upon 
the  hand,  and  twisted  at  one  end,  Aberd. 

SOWSSEIS,  9.  pi.  <<  To  kubouc  at  the  9oi099ei9 

.    of  this  towne  r  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 

.    !lirere  it  not  for  the  accuracy  of  my  j&iend,  to 

"^hom  I  am  indebted  for  these  extracts,  1  should 

auapect  that  this  were  an  error  for  FowsseU,  ditches. 

I4  may,  however,  relate  to  the  cares  or  ooncems  of 

the  good  town,  frmn  Fr.  soitcie* 

SOWT,  #•    An  assault  in  war. 
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Sehir  Harte  Lett  wes  present  at  that  charge !«« 
Cotton  and  Dyar  saw  the  somt  at  large. 

Sege  EdMfurgh  CasUl,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p. ^U 
It  is  also  waritten.  JStmi*    V.  Salt,  #. 
SPACE^^.     Kind,.jpme^    Fr.  e9pece,  id. 

''  Considecii^  tbe  i^eit  skayth  and  inconvenient 
<|tthilk  his  Mai^slie'«^8nateni8-**throw  the  diversitie 
and  chois  of  siMry  ipiwe  of  n^oney  current,  &c. 
Proceeding,  as  waill  appearis,  of  a  certane  presump* 
lioun  and  Jibertia.  aacry  vit  be  sum  particular  per* 
sonis  itji,  f essanfflg  sad  geying  fiirth  at  all  tymes  all 
spaces  of  gold  and  fsiluar,  vpoun  sic  heich  pryces  as 
may  best  teod  to  thair  awin  commodltiea*'  &c  Acts 
Jas.  Vt.  Id91>  Ed.  1814,  p.  5&6. 

To  SPAB,  Stat,  v.  a.     To  foretell,  to  di<?ine.1 

Add; 

**  TMs  woman,*  if  she  be  a  witch,  being  the 
Fowde'a  fiiend  ai^  near  khisiK^iaan,  it  will  be  ill 
t^en  if  we  haena  tnajortunes  spaed  like  a'  the  rest 
of  ihenK"    The  Puate,  ii.  182. 

Spaeb,  9.    A  fortune-teller,  Sv 

^*  Fooir  Kate  Mttrshatt— ^m>  sae  low  as  to  make 
verses,  but  a  -seller  o'  horn  spoons,  and  a  spiier  o' 
poorfolksfortones."  Blackw.Ma^.May  1820,p.  l6l. 
Sfasivo,  9»    Act  of  iNTophesying. 

''  When  king  James  is  dead  y e'U  wear  the  crown ; 
but  I  wish  ye  meikle  guda  o't,  for  ye  have  na  pay't 
me  yet  for  that  grand  spacing."    Spaewife,  S.  280. 
Sfae^wark,  s.     Prognostication,  S. 

— -*'  There  was  some  spae^mark  gaed  on— -t  aye 
heard  that ;  but  as  for  his  vanishing,  I  held  the  stir- 
rup mysell  when  he  gaed  away,  and  he  gied  me  a 
round  half-crown.'^     V7uy  Mannering,  i.  185. 
Spax-wive,  9.  A  female  fortune-teller,  S.]  Add; 

"  Many  remembered  that  Annaple  Bailyou  Wan- 
dered through  the  country  as  a  beggar  and  fortUAe- 
teller,  or  spae-mfe."     Heart  M.  hSth.  iv.  813. 

6PAIG,  9.     LA  skeleton,  Clydes. 

Teut.  spoocke,  spoke,  Su.tr  spok,  spectrum,  phan- 

tasma;  supposed  to  be  &rmed  fVom  lA.puke,  dia« 

bolicum  phantasma. 

2»  A  talC  lank  person ;  also  Spaigin ;  Uppw  La- 
narks* 
Spaig  is  expl.  by  Maetaggart,  ^*  A  person  with 

long  ill-shaped  legs."     Thus  the  sense  of  the  word 

in  Galloway  may  be  viewed  as  the  same. 
Gael  and  Ir*  ^pmg,  '^  a  lame  leg,'^  Shaw.  C.B. 

ymng,  armi,  brachia.    Bosdiom  gives  it  in  the  form 

of^#jMiga». 

SPAIK,  9.  3.  In  pi.  the  wooden  bars  cm  which  a 

dead  body  is  carried,  S.]  Add ; 

This  is  sometimes  called  a  Handspaik. 

'*  When  our  friends  gathered  the  heads,  hands, 
and  other  parts  of  our  Martyrs^  bodies,  ok  public 
Ports,  to  the.Magdslene-Chapple,  the  Magistrates 
threatned  them ;  and  Presbyterian  Ministers,  who 
had  accepted  the  Duke  of  York's  Popish  Toleration, 
and  who  were  then  ministers  in  the  meeting-houses 
of  Edinburgh,  such  as  Mr.  D.  W.  and  H.  K.  frown'd 
upon  them  saying, '  Will  ye  never  be  quiet  ?*  And 
tor  that,  friends  would  not  suffer  them  to  put  their 
lumds  to  a  hand-^paik,  tho'  they  offered.^  Walker's 
Kemark.  Passages,  p.  14<^. 
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''  If  at  a  funeral  one  at  ih»handkspuk^fxdmmhi» 
foot,  and  falls  beneath  the  bier,  he  will  aoon  be  in 
a  coffin  himself."     Gall.  £ncjd«  vo.  Fre€ti* 

SPAINYIE,  a.    The  luinie  ^vento  a  cane,  im- 
ported from  the  West  Indies,  and  used  in  form« 
ing  the  reeds  used  in  bagpipes,  iNitttbojs,  and 
other  wind  instruments.     Wearers*  reeds  ard 
also  made  of  it;  Aberd.,  Lanarks. 
O.Fr.  espine,  L.B.  and  Ital.  spina  signify  a  quill, 
or  fiiucet  for  a  wine-vessel.     Dtr  Cange  thinks  that 
it  receives  this  name  from  its  resemblatiee  to  a  larger 
kind  of  thorn,  in  Lat  spina.  But  it  may  be  supposed, 
that  the  designation  has  originated  from  its  being 
brought  at  first  from  the  Spanish  (S.  Spamyie)  West 
India  islands,     TeuL  spanghe,  howvrer,  signifies  la> 
mina.     Thus  the  name  might  refer  to  the  tMnness  of 
the  wood  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  above.* 

SPAINYIE  FLEES,  Spanish  flies,  canthftri- 

des,  S.     V.  Spanyie. 
SvAiKiNG,  s-    The  act  of  weaning ;  also,  the  time 

when  a  child  has  been  weamed,  S. 

O.E.  "  Spanynge  or  wenynge  of  children.  Ab- 
lactacio. — Spanyn  or  wanyn  chylder.  Ablacto." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

To  SPAIRGE,  v.a.     1.  To  dash,  S.]  Add; 

4.  To  cast  a  wall  with  lime. 

*'  A  pairt  of  the  house  at  Lundy  was  pounted 
[[pointed]  by  David  Broune,  sclater. — Att  this  time 
also,  the  forepairt  of  the  house  was  sparged,  with 
the  tower-head."     Lament* s  Diary,  p.  1 56. 

SPAIT,  Spate,  s.    A  flood,  &c.]  Add; 
"  Spait,  spate,  a  torrent  of  rain ;"  Gl.  Sibb.    Mod, 

Sax.  speyte,  sipho,  siphon. 

2.  A  great  fall  of  rain ;  **  a,  spait  o'  rain,**  a  secon- 
dary sense,  borrowed  from  the  effect  in  raising 
the  water,  S. 
Gael,  speid,  "  a  great  river<.flood  ;"  Shaw.     But  - 

as  I  observe  no  vestige  of  this  word  in  the  kindred 

dialects,  I  suspect  that  it  has  been  borrowed  from 

the  low  country. 

It  is  also  written  Speat. 

— '*  Through  a  great  speat  of  the  water  of  Dec, 

occasioned  by  the  extraordinary   rain,   thir   haill 

four  ships  brake  loose,'*  &c.     Spalding,  i.  SQ,  60. 

5.  Metaph,  anything  that  hurries  men  away,  &c.] 
*'  Ye  Know  that  youth  is  a  folly,  and  I  acknow- 
ledge that  in  my  younger  years  I  was  much  carried 
down  with  the  speat  of  it."  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet, 
Cloud  of  Witn. 

A.Bor  *'  spati,  or  spyei,  a  great  fall  of  rain/'  ako 
"  a  torrent ;"  GL  Brocket 

SPALD,  i.    The  shoulder.]   Add^  to  what  is 

said  concerning  divination  by  means  of  the 

sptde^bane  ;— 

It  is  understood,  that  this  must  be  the  bone  of  a 
sheep  newly  killed*  One  special  object  of  intelli- 
gence is  the  future  state  of  one's  flocks  aad  herds, 
Clydes. 

It  is  singular,  that  this  childish  superstitiou  should 
be  observed  in  Aflganistan,  a  country  with  which 
Scotland  never  had  the  slightest  connexion.  V. 
Elphinstone's  Travels  in  Caubul. 

SPALDING,  #.    A  small  fish  ffplit  and  dried,  S. 


And  there  will  be  partens  and.  huddasj, 
And  whytens  and  spalcLings  enew. 
Blytlisonie  Bridal,  Herds  Coll.  iL  25.    V.  Spsldivo. 

SPALE-HORN'T,  a^&*.     Having  the  horns  tlua 

aud  broad,  Clydes. 

Su.G.  spiaell  lamina.     V.  Spal£«  a» 
SPALEN,  Man  ofspalen. 

'<  Mar  beeomes/.manof  spalen, duellmg, and re« 
venew'  to  Murdac,  excepting  allegiance  tome  king.7 
Nov.  1420;  Sir  Ja«  Balfour's  Papers,  MSS.  HarL 
Pinkerton'a  Hist  Scot.  i.  102,  V. 

Cau  this  signify  "  man  of  defence"  from  L.B. 
spalion,  a  kind  of  gallery,  woven  with  twigs  in  the 
form  of  a  roof,  and  made  so  solid  as  to  repel  every 
weapon  that  falls  on  it  ?  V.  Du  Cange.  Thus,  "  man 
oi^alen  and  duelling,"  would  d«iote  one  hound  both 
to  shield  his  superior,  and  to  fight  for  him. 
To  SPALLER,  V.  n.     To  sprawl,  Berwicka. 

Su.G.  spralLa,  id.     Perhaps  by  transposition. 
SFALLIEL,  8.    A  disease  of  cattle,  Lanarks. 

''  The  Spallicl,  in  young  cattle,  is  sometimes  cured 
by  opening  a  comuMinication  between  two  indaions 
inadcj  one  on  each  side  of  the  part  affected,  and  fill- 
ing it  up  with  a  mixture  of  black  soap,  salt-petre, 
and  bruised  garlic."    lire's  Hist  Rutherglen,  p.  ipi. 

Qu.  if  the  same  with  the  Black  spauld,  q.  SpauUiU} 
To  SPAN,  V.  a*     To  put  hoVses  before  a  waggon 

or  any  sort  of  carriage ;  a  Belg.  term,  Sewd. 

— "  We  made  a  bridge  of  our  small  cannon  with 
^eir  carrage,  being  placed  two  and  two  alongstthe 
river  at  an  equall  distance  of  eight  foote  asunder, 
where  we  layd  over  deales  betwixt  the  cannon,  pass- 
ing over  our  whole  infantry  alongst  the  bridge ; 
which  being  passed,  and  the  deales  taken  ofi^,  the 
horses  spanned  before  the  cannon,  led  them  away 
before  the  army."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  176- 
SPAN,  Spann,  s.     A  dry  measure  in  Orkney. 

"  Southweidfuird  ii^  d.  terre  uthale  land  an^  in 
butter  scat  j  span" — "In  butter  scat  uther  half  i^pofi.** 
Rentall  Book  of  Orkney,  p, -4.  A.  1502. 

**  Tankarnes  xij  d.  terre  uthall  land  an'  in  butter  scat 
xj  spemn.'^St  it  suld  be  j  leisp.  [ieispand^  upomi  ilk 
span,  becaas  it  payis  nather  malt  seat  nor  butter  scat 
we  ken  nocht  quhy."   Ibid.  p.  6.   V,  Lesh  puwd. 

Su.G.  spann,  mensura*  andorun,  continens  diini* 
diam  tonnae  partem.  In  Scania  the  term  signifies  a 
pail  in  which  water  is  carried ;  Dan.  spand,  a  pail 
or  bucket  Ihre  hesitates,  whether  spann,  as  de- 
noting a  smaller  measure,  might  originally  be  the 
same  with  the  word  of  this  form  marking  the  space 
included  between  the  fingers  when  extended. 
To  SPAN  G,  t;,n.  l.Toleap  with  elaaticfotce.j^da; 
'  •  ^  To  spang  one's  gates,  is  to  make  haste;"  dav. 
Yorks.     This  must  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 

A.Bor.  *'  Swmg,  to  leap  with  elastic  fi>rce,  to 
spring;"  GL  Brocket. 
To  SPANG,  V.  a.    To  grasp  with  both  bands 

put  together,  Rodi.  V.  Spayv»  Spak»  v.,  id. 
fi^pAKG,  #.  The  act  of  graspiiig  in  this  mamiery  ib. 
6p Allelic,  a.    ^*  An  animal  fond  of  leaping;^ 

Gait  Ene.     • 
Spamo-tad£,  ^.    A  cruel  sport  ^xaoag  ehttdien^ 

Gall. ;  Spangie-hemii  synon. 

y  Spang'tade,  a  deadly  tridc  P^f^  on  the  poor 
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toftd;  a  snail  board  is  laid  over  a  ttone,  w  Ihe  one 
end  of  vhidi  is  put  the  reptile ;  the  other  end  is 
then  struck  by  a  hard  blow,  which  drives  the  toad 
into  the  air^  and  when  it  falls  it  is  generally  quite 
dead."     Gall.  Enc. 

Mr.  Brocket  gives  an  account  of  a  similar  barba- 
rous sport  in  the  north  of  £. ;  Gl.  vo.  Spanghew. 

SPANGNEW,  aif.     Applied  to  «  any  thing' 

quite  new ;  spanff;fire-new,  the  same.'"     Gall. 

Enc. 

*'  Spang'-netv,  quite  new.     North."     Grose. 

This  appears  to  exhibit  a  more  ancient  form  of 
the  term  than  E.  Span-new.  It  has  been  observed, 
yo. ^SpUUnew,  that  the  Su.G.  synon.  phrase  is  splng 
spaangande  ny^  which  Ihre  traces  to  spinga  assula. 
It  may  be  added^  that  Isl.  spaung  signities  lamina, 
bracteola,  expl.  in  Dan.  as  equivalent  to  ^*  a  plate 
of  metal."  Teut.  spaughe  lamina;  fibula.  Sec,  If 
we  appose  this  the  original  word,  the  allusion  must 
be  to  metal  newly  wrought,  that  has  as  it  were  the 
gloss  received  from  the  fire  on  it.  Thus  it  would 
exactly  correspond  with  Teut.  vter^nieuiD,  recens  ab 
officina,  a  foUibus  calens ;  lE^^Jtre-new.    • 

To  SPANHEW,  V.  a.  To  olace  any  thing  on 
one  end  of  a  board,  the  middle  of  which  rests 
on  a  wall,  and  strike  the  other  end  witli  some- 
thing heavy,  so  as  to  make  it  start  suddenly 
up,  and  flmg  what  is  upon  it  violently  alofl, 
Ettr.  For.     V.  Spangie-hewit. 

SPANYIE,  *.     Spain. 

'^  Basilides  and  Martialis  bischopis  ofSpant^ie  being 
deposed,  maid  thair  appellatione  to  Stephanus  than 
bischop  of  Rome,  and  desyrit  to  be  restored  be  him." 
Nicol  Burne,  F.  86,  b. 
SrAHYE,  cidf.  Spanish,  of  or  belonging  to  Spain,  S. 

'*  Item  twa  spanye  cloikis  of  blak  freis  with  ane 
braid  pasment  of  gold  and  silvir."  Inventories,  A. 
J5S9,  p.  38. 

That  is,  cloaks  or  mantles  made  after  the  Spanish 
fashion.  The  term  is  still  used.  The  vulgar  name 
given  to  Cantharides  is  Spainyie  Fiees,  i.  e.  iliea 
brought  from  Spain.  The  n  is  pronounced  with  a 
liquid  sound,  as  if  ^  followed  it,  in  imitation  of  the 
Fr.  sound  of  Espagne.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
name  of  mouche  tT  Espagne,  or  Spanish  fly,  is  also 
given  in  France  to  the  Cantharides.  V.  Cantharide, 
DicL  Trev. 

To  SPANK,  V.  n.   To  move  with  quickness  and 

elasticity.]  Jdd: 

*'  Will  you  see  how-  the're  spankin'  along  the  side 
o'  that  green  up  with  ?"     Saint  Patrick,  iL  91- 
To  Spank  qff^  v.  n.     To  move  or  set  off  in  this. 

manner,  S. 

I  cockit  you  upo*  my  brow. 
An'  spankit  aff.      Tarrant  PoemSf  p.  S8, 

C.B.  yiponc'iaw,  to  bound  sharply. 
Spankeb,  9.     One  who  walks  in  a  quick  and 

elastic  way,  S.l  Add; — A.Bor.  id. 
2.  "iS^panAr^r,  a  tall,  well-made  woman;**  Gall.  Enc. 

Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  this  as  a  word  used  in  the 
north  of  E.,  pr<q|»erly  rendering  it^  '^  A  person  who 
takes  long  steps  wiUi  afilitv." 
8«  A  fleet  borse^  SouUi  of  S. 
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•'  I  was  br*d  a  horse-^ouper,  Shr ;  and  If  I  mi|^ht 
live  to  see  you  at  Whitson- tryst,  oratStagshaw«bMik,' 
or  the  winter  fiiir  at  Hawiek,  and  yewanted  aspanker 
that  would  lead  the  field,  I'se  becaution  I  would  serve 
.ye  easy,  for  Jamie  Jinker  was  ne'er  the  lad  to  impose 
on  a  gentlemaii."  Waverky,  ii,  24?5,  246. 
Spaukeaing,  #4?\  Nimble,  agile.  A  *'  spanker^ 

ififf  kixaiej  a  tall,  nimble  ^rl  C  GalL  Eocyd. 
Spankt,  adf.     1.  Sprightly,  frisking,  Galloway. 
The  spunky  heifers,  breathing  bakny  roond^ 
Egg  on  theijr  fury,  and  their  rage  provoke. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  45. 
2.  Dashing,  gaudy,  Ettr.  For. 

Up  cam  twa  spanky  countra  lairds 

Upo  their  fiilies  mounted.  lUd.  p.  75. 

SPANKEIUNEW,  adf.     Quite  new,  never  be- 
fore used,  Teviotd. ;  evidently  from  a  common 

source  with  Spcbnff-new. 
To  SPAR,  Spke,  v.  a.  To  shut,  to  fasten  a  door, 

by  means  of  a  bar  of  wood  called  a  boltj  SA. 

O.E.  **iSpery«orshyttyn,  claudo. — iSpcryn  or  closyn 
within.     Includo. — Speryn  or  shettyn  with  lokkys. 
Sera  Obsero."  Prompt  Parv.     Hence  ^'  Sperell  or 
closell  in  shettinge.     Firmaculum."     Ibid. 
SPAR,  A-sPAB,  in  a  state  of  opposition,  against.] 

Jdd; 
A  SPAR-WAIES,  adv.     The  same  with  Aspar. 

"  He  that  would  stand  to  the  end,  must  haue  his 
feete  set  a  spar-waies,  he  must  not  stand  on  a  slippery 
place,  nor  on  one  foote  only,  but  he  must  haue  a  sure 
ground,  and  must  stand  on  both  his  feete,  and  euery 
foot  must  haue  the  own  ground-stone  to  stand  on,  and 
the  first  ground  is  the  gospell  of  Jesus  Christ."  Bol- 
lock on  2  Thes.  p.  115. 
SPARE,  s.  1.  An  opening  in  a  gown,  &c.]  Add; 

O.E.  ''  Speyre  of  a  garment.  Cluniculum.  Ma- 
nubium.  Manulia."  Prompt.  Parv.  Cluniculum  is 
expl.  "  a  spayre  of  a  woman's  kyrtell ;"  Ort.  Vocab. 
To  SPARGE,  V.  a.  To  dash,  &c.  V.  Spaibge, 
To  SPARGEON,  v.  a.     To  plaister. 

*'  Bot  the  prophetis  of  it  spargeonit  thaim  with  un- 
temperit  morter,  seing  vaniteis,  and  propheciing  leis 
unto  thoim,  sayand.  The  Lord  hes  said  this,  quhen 
the  Lord  hes  not  spokin."  Winyet's  First  Tractat, 
Keith's  Hist.  p.  209,  App.  Plaisler^d,  or  didover.  Marg. 

A  derivative  from  Spairge,  q.  v.  Perhaps  formed' 
from  Fr.  aspersion,  or  Ital.  aspersion^. 

This  V.  had  the  form  of  Sparget  in  O.E.  "  Spar* 
getyn  or  peinctyne.  Gipso.  Limo."  Prompt.  Parv. 
"  Spargettinge  o(  WaUis,  Litura."     Ibi4. 

SPARGINER,  *. 

"  Conteaning  the  privUedges — of — taking  in  wn- 
der  thatr  libertie  the  haill  friemen  of  masonis,  bow- 
eris,  cowparis,  giassinwrychtis,  stockeris  of  gunnes, 
spargineris,  painteris,  &c.  in  the—burgh  of  the  Can- 
nogail."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  651. 
*  SPARK,  8.  1.  A  small  particle  of  fire,  as  in  E. 

It  is  used  in  this  sense  in  the  S.  Prov: ''  The  smith 
has  ay  a  spapk  in  his  haise  [jr.  hawse] ."  Kelly,  p.  SS4; 
a  mode  of  aceounting  for  want  of  sobriety  from  the 
nature  of  a  man's  occupation. 

Of  a  woman  addicted  to  intemperance  it  is  said ; 
*'■  She's  the  smith's  dochter,  she  has  a  spark  in  hep 
throat ;'"  Loth. 
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Hence  the  phrase,  applied  to  a  midi,  I0  jyml  tke 
•park  that's  in  his  house. 

That  ye  nay  ne'er  be  scant  q'  faraatfj 
To  synd  the  ^park  that's  i'  yer  faause; 
That>  as  ye  blaw  your  smhhy  fire, 
Apollo  may  your  wit  inspire  Htc 

G.  TumMts  Poet.  JBsee^,  p.  19U 
CtBAR  spAEK*  A  ckar  spark  on  the  wick  of  a 
candle  is,  by  those  who  hate  faith  in  omens^ 
supposed  to  signify  the  speedy  arriTri  of  a  let- 
ter or  packet  to  the  person  to  whom  it  pointsi 
Teviold. 

Sparks  firom  the  fire  are  viewed  as  foreboding  a 
vexatious  controversy  to  the  person  on  whom  they 
alight.     They  are  called  sharp  wards,  Teviotd. 
To  SPARK,  V.  a.     1.  To  bespatter,  S. 
So  large  feild  his  gousty  bpdy  tukcj 
That  fer  on  brede  ouer  spred  was  al  the  plane. 
His  armour  sparhii  with  his  blude  and  brane. 

Ihug.  Virg.  305,  19. 
He  also  uaes  it  with  the  prefix. 
.  —The  slane  bodyia  away  with  thame  did  caTy— 
With  blude  bysparkU  vissage,  hede^  and  hals. 

Ilnd.  2S8,  1. 

2.  To  soil  by  throwing  up  small  spots  of  mire ;  as, 
**  YouVe  sparkirC  a*  your  white  stockings,^  S. 

S.  To  scatter  thinly.;  often  applied  to  seeds,  as, 

^^  Shall  I  spark  in  some  of  thai  grass  seeds  ?^ 

Moray* 

The  V.  seems  to  hiive  had  the  same  signification  in 
O.E.     "  Sparktffi,    Dispergo."    Prompt.  Parv. 

Yorks.  ''to'^paril/eafirav^  to  disperse^  spend,  waste/' 
supplies  us  with  a  dimm.  from  this  v^  V.  Ray's 
Lett  p.  337.  O.E.  "  Sparkelinge  alnrode.  Disper« 
sio."     Prompt.  Parv. 

Perhaps  we  discover  a  vestige  of  the  origin  of  this 
th  in  IsL  sprekOf  macula.  Lat.  spapg^ere  has  un- 
doubtedly had  a  common  origin.  Shall  we  view 
the  term  as  having  any  affinity  to  Sw.  spark-a,  to 
kick^  q.  to  Arow  up  the  mud  ? 
Sr  AAK,  *.  1 .  A  spirt,  a  jet ;  as,  **  a  spark  Kf  dirt,'*  S. 
%  The  spot  on  cloaths  produced  by  mud,  &c.  S. 

3.  A  small  particle  of  any  things  Sv 

4.  AppUed  to  licjuids  of  any  kind,  Sw 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  a  poem  more  than  two 
centuries  old. 

And  syne  he  het  the  milk  our  het. 
And  sorrow  a  spark  of  it  would  yyrne. 

Bannaiyne  Poems,  p.  217,  st  g. 

Hence,  probably,  A<>Bor.  "  Sparhof  or  sparkled, 
spotted,  sprinkled :  a  sparkey  cow.  Bfe  sparkled  the 
water  all  over  me.**    Grose. 

It  has  generaliv  been  thought;  I  believe,  that  it 
is  the  same  word,  which  denotes  fire,  that  in  this 
instance  is  applied  to  water.  The  only  ground  for 
such  an  idea  might  be,  that  as  we  call  that  a  spark 
which  starts  out  from  the  fire,  We  apply  a  word  of 
the  same  form  to  a  jet  of  water ;  as  in  both  cases  a 
small  quantity  is  meant  to  be  expressed.  But  the 
transition  from  fire  to  water  is  so  violent,  that  it 
teems  preferable  to  view  them  as  terms  originally 
dififerent. 
Xt*8  SPAEXIK,  r.  trnpfr^.  It  runs  slightly,  Moray  1 

nynon.  with  Ifs  spUterin. 
SPARK,  #.  The  designation  given  to  a  very  small 
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Aamond,  mby ,  or  other  precious  stone;  wbefher 

from  its  shining  quality,  or  from  its  minuteness^ 

seems  doubtful,  S. 

"  Ane  litle  targett  on  his  Majesties  bonatt  that  yfrta 
sent  to  htm  be  the  Queue  of  England,  sett  with  litle 
diamantis  and  sparkis  of  rubyis."  Inventories,  A. 
1564,  p.  315. 

To  SPARE  ALL,  v.  a.     To  disperse.]  Add/ 

Sparple  here  and  there>  Segrego,  sejiingo,  spargo; 
Huloet.     V.  Sperfle. 

SPARROW-BL ASTET,  part.  pd. 

**  Eh !  Megsty  me!  Tm  sparrom^blasietF  exclaim- 
ed  the  Leddy, — lifUng  up  both  her  hands  and  eyes 
in  wonderment"     The  Entail,  iii.  25. 

SPARROW-DRIFT,  s.  The  smallest  kind  of 
shot,  used  in  shooting  small  birds,  Roxb. ;  q. 
**  what  men  let  drive  at  sparrows^ 

SPARROW-GRASS,  s.    A  plant;  the  com^ 
mon  corruption  of  the  proper  name  aspara^ 
gus,  S. 
Spars,  Sparse,  adj.  Widely  spread;  as,  ^^ Sparse 
writing''  is  wide  open  writuig,  occupying  a  large 
spaces  S.     V.  tlie  v. 
To  SPARTLE,  v.  n.  1.  To  move  with  velocity, 
.  &c«]  Add; 

Ducks  a  paddock'hundng  scour  the  bog, 
.    And  powheads  spartle  in  the  oozy  slosh. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  12. 
S.  To  leap,  to  spring,  to  splutter,  Galloway^ 

On  the  bank 

The  yellow  captive's  flung,  a  sparilin  sight 

Ibid,  p.  30. 
8.,  To  kick,  Galloway. 

"  SparUe,  to  kick  with  the  feet,  to  paw  ;**  Mac« 
taggart. 

Teut.  sperteUen,  agitare  sive  motare  manus  pedes- 
que ;  et  palpitare ;  fielg.  sparteUen,  "  to  shake  one's 
i€ggs  to  and  fro,  to  kick  to  and  fro,"  Sawel ;  Su.G. 
mraUl-a  palpitare,  Ihre;  to  sprawl*  Sereso.  Su.G.  and 
IsL  spark'a,  conculcare,  might  perhaps  be  viewed  as 
the  primitive  form ;  but  these  verbs  may  be  deriva* 
tives  from  IsL  spretf-^i  illidi,  impingi,  originally  die 
same  with  Su.G.  spritt-a  salire.  Ihre,  when  explain* 
ing  the  latter,  refers  to  Moes-G.  spraulo  cito,  cele- 
riter. 

SPARWOR'T,  s. 

"  Item,  for  4  elne  and  ane  halve  of  tartane,  for  a 
sparwort  aboiin  his  Qmy  Lorde  Prihc^'s]  credill,  price 
elne  10s.      2  5  0."  Borthwick'sBrit.  Antiq.p.142. 

This  evidently  means  cloth  for  cohering  the  spars 
of  a  cradle.  There  is  probably  an  errdr  in  ortho- 
graphy.— Wort  may  be  corr.  from  Teut.  waerde,  a 
guard,  or  Su.G.  ward  (pron.  word)  a  hedge.  It  seems 
to  be  formed  like  cod-ware,  1.  e;  that  which  iVards  or 
covers  a  pillow. 

SPASH,  s.  Skid  to  signify  the  foot,  S.fi. 
But  wauk'nin,  than  my  spasli  I  lifted, 
Frae  place  to  place  for  him  I  sifted. 

Tmflor's  Poems,  ip,  181. 
SPAT,  8.     Spot,  place,  S. 

Far  up  in  the  air,  abtliie  their  heads, 

A  spat  in  the  Itft  sae  blue. 
The  laverock  chii^lit  his  cant!e  sang. 

Ballad  Edin.  JtfWg.  Oct.  1818,  p.  32f* 
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8PATCH,  #.  A  lam  spot ;  a  patch  or  pUdaler, 

S.A. ;  s  being  prenked  after  tne  Groth.  form. 

SPATE,  9.   A  flood,  an  inundation.    V.  Spait. 

SPATHIE,  s.    A  spotted  river-trout,  of  which 

there  are  various  kinds,  Perths.,  Kinross. ;  S. 

spaij  Teut  spotte  macula,  spotUai  Bspergate 

maculis. 

SPATRIL,  s.    1.  Used  to  denote  gaiters,  or 

spatterdiuhes^  Roxb. 
2.  Applied  to  the  notes  used  in  music,  ibid." 
Thy  flats,  and  sharps,  and  rests,  and  nat'rals, 
Wi'  figures,  dots,  and  mystic  spairihy 
The'  some  fu'  tight  their  bow  o'er  a'  trails. 

And  hit  them  fair, 
I  ken  the  notes  wi'  tails  and  nae  tails. 
But  little  mair. 
A.  Scoies  Poems,  To  his  Fiddle,  p.  22. 
SPATS,  8.  pi.     1.  A  vulgar  abbreviation  of  the 

£.  spatterdashes^  S. 
2.  Black  apatSi  a  cant  term  for  irons  on  the  legs, 
Ang. 

*'  Gm  he  hidna  the  black  spats  on,  I  sid  apen  the 
door  a  wee  thing  cannier."     St.  Kathleen^  iv.  iii. 
SPATTILL,  *.     Spittle.  ^ 

**  Oyle,  salt,  spatliU,  and  sic  lyke  in  baptisme  ar 
botmennis  inuentiounis."  Acts  Mary,  1 560,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  533. 

A.S.  spatkl,  spatt,  saliva,  sputum ;  spad^n  spuere, 
spcUl-ian  pitissare. 

SPATTLE,  s.  Apparently,  a  slight  inundation, 
q.  a  little  spaiU  Dumfr. 

"  The  coal  or  dam  of  Bjuikend-Miil  pens  the  water 
5  feet  6  inches;  consequently,  if  this  were  removed, 
and  the  channel  above  widened  and  deepened,  and 
the  loops  cut  off  when  necessary,  the  water  might  be 
reduced  in  dry  seasons  4  feet  within  bank,  which 
would  render  the  meadows  more  firm  and  dry,  and 
carry  off  small  spattles  of  rain,  without  damaging  the 
crops."    Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr.  p.  496* 

I  must  differ  from  my  ingenious  correslpondent  as 
to  the  origin ;  as  1  find  that  A.S.  spatUian,  spaeiUian, 
signifies  spumare,  ''to  gather  froth  or  fome;"  Somner. 
It  is  evidently  synon.  with  Fhther,  Flodder,  S.B. 
To  SPAVE,  V.  a.]  R,  To  spay,  Gallowa3r ;  ap- 
plied,  like  the  E.  term,  only  to  female  animals, 
as  queys^  or  she-pigs. 

A.Bor.  "  spave,  speave,  to  castrate,  to  spay ;"  GL 
Brocket.  This  is  undoubtedly  allied  to  Gael.  jpo^A- 
am,  to  spay,  and  most  probably  also  to  C.B.  dyspad* 
du,  id.,  dy  being  a  common  prefix  in  this  language. 
Spaiveb,  s.     One  who  spays  animals,  S. 

**  Spaivers,  persons  who  spaive  cattle ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
To  Spaive,  Speave,  v.  n.     To  bear  the  opera* 
tion  of  spaying,  Gall. 

'^  A  young  cow  with  calf,  that  is  to  say,  an  open 
qyey,  will  not  speave;  neither  will  a  cow  that  has  had 
a  caif,  nor  twin  female  calves."    Gall.  EncycL  p* 
482. 
To  SPAUL,  V,  n.  To  push  out  the  limbs  feebly, 

as  a  dying  animal,  Clydes. 
Spaul,  s.  Such  a  feeble  motion  of  the  limbs,  ibid* 
As  Spaul  denotes  a  limb,  this  is  most  prc^Mtbly 
the  origin.    V.  Spald. 
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SPAWLDROCHIE,  mdf.    ^  LongJegged  ;'' 

Gall.  Encycl. 
A  wee  taet  oT  gool  was  no  to  be  seen. 
Nor  ane  sptnMroehf  lanr-leg|Ml  flee.    76.  p.  412: 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  first  part  of  this 
word  is  from  Spaml,  Spald,  a  limb,  or  allied  to  Su.G. 
spiad-^,  Teut.  spaU'en,  findere. 
^  SPEAK,  tmpmil.  EkmivalenttoAttend,  Heark- 
en;  q.  give  rae  speedi  with  you,  S. 
To  SPEAK  ffi,  t'.  n.    To  make  a  short  call  for 

one  in  passing;  as,  ^  I  ipak  in,  and  saw  them, 

as  I  cam  by,^  S. 
To  SPEAK  wUhf  to  meet  in  a  hostile  manner, 

to  ffive  battle  to. 

'*  Montrose^-considered,  that  if  he  suffered  him* 
self  to  be  attacked  both  before  and  behind,  he  might 
run  a  risque;  therefore,  instead  of  marching  for- 
ward, he  turned  about,  and  went  to  speak  tvitk  Ar- 
gyle."     Guthry's  Mem.  p.  178. 

This  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  idiom^ 
when  those  who  met  with  a  hostile  intention  were 
said  to  ''  look  one  another  in  the  ftce,"  2  Kings 
ziv.  8.  11. 

SPEAK-A- WORD-ROOM,  s.    A  parlour,  & 
SPEAKABLE,  adf.     Affable,  Aberd. 
SPEAL,  Spkl,  s.     Play,  game,  S.A. 

Then  tye  your  crampets,  Glenbuck  cries. 
Prepare  ye  for  the  speaL^^ 
DavidiuCs  Seasons,  p.  l65.   V.  Bonspkl. 
SPEARMINT,  s.    The  name  given  to  Pep- 

permint,  Mearns. 
SPEAT,  s.     A  flood.     V.  Spait. 
SPECIALL^  s.    A  particular  or  principal  per. 

son. 

**  Montrose— goes  to  Birkenbog,  a  main  coven* 
anter,  where  he  and  some  specialls  were  quartered." 
Spalding,  ii.  501. 
SPECIALITIE,  *.     Favour,  partiality. 

*^  Our  souerane  lord  sail  widi  the  auise  of  his 
counaall  see,  and  limmit  to  the  parteis  contendand 
a  competent  Juge  quhilk  sail  minister  justice  to  all 
parteis  but  specutUtie**    Acts  Ja.  IV.  1 493,  IV.  USS. 

L.B.  speciaUt'OS,  ami  tie  particuliere ;  Du  Cange. 
SPECK,  s.     Blubber ;  the  fat  of  whales,  S. 

Su.G.  spaeck,  id.  arvina,  lardum  ;  A.S.  spio  "  lar- 
dum,  bacon,"  Somner ;  Teut.  speck,  id. ;  Belg.  wal* 
visck*spek,  blubber;  Isl.  spik,  pinguedo  vel  lardum 
balenarum ;  Verel. 
SPECK,  s. 

'Twere  endless  task  in  numbers  to  relate, 

—Of  sheeted  ghosts,  and  death-foreboding  specks 

Of  spreading  Ugbts  on  horse's  ears  and  necks. 

Blackm.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  SOO. 

I  know  not  if  this  has  any  connection  with  Su.G 
spoeke  terriculamentum,  spectrum;  or  if  it  be  mere* 
ly  the  E.  word  denoting  a  spot 
SPEC  KS,  Spects,  s.  pi.    The  vulgar  abbreviaF- 

tion  in  S.  tor  Spedades. 
When  ilka,  ane  took  it,  an'  ilka  ane  lookit. 

An'  ilka  ane  ca'd  it  a  comical  bane  ; 
To  the  miller  it  goes,  wha»  wi'  specis  on  his  nose. 

To  hae  an'  to  view  it  was  wonderoos  fiun. 

Ba^s  MmnJUin  Bard,  p>  M. 
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15PECT  ACLES  (of  a  fowl),  s.  pi.    The  meny- 

thought,  S.     ¥•  Beil. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  playful  use  of 
the  merry-thought  among  young  people,  under  the 
pretence  of  learnin|r,  by  the  share  that  falls  to  each 
of.  those  who  break  it  between  them>  which  of  the 
two  shall  be  first  married.  This  merits  attention, 
jonly  as  being  a  vestige  of  an  ancient  mode  of  divi^ 
nation ;  and  a  proof  among  many,  of  the  striking 
similarity  of  the  superstitions  of  our  ancestors  to 
those  of  the  Scandinavians^ 

'  Rudbeck  informs  us  that  the  Earth  was  worship- 
ped by  having  geese  sacrificed  to  her ;  and  that  the 
'iancient  northern  nations  were  wont,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  not  only  to  sacrifice  the  goose,  but 
by  means  of  the  cartilaginous  substance  on  its  breast, 
to  divine  whether  they  were  to  have  a  severe  or  a 
Inild  winter ;  "  which  species  of  divination,"  he 
adds,  *'  although  without  any  mixture  of  supersti- 
tion, is  notwithstanding  still  most  vainly  followed 
by  the  vulgar  of  our  country.'*  Atlant.  ii.  546i. 
SPEDDART,  s.  "  A  tough  old  creature,  tight 

as  a  wire  ;^  Gall.  Encycl. 

Teut.  spade,  serus,  tardus ;  q.  one  who  lives  long  ? 
Or  shall  we  view  it  as  a  figurative  use  of  Speedart,  a 
spider,  Galloway? 
SPEDDIS,  s.  pi.     Spades. 

'*  Item,  certane  auld  speddis  nocht  schod."     In- 
ventories, A.  1566,  p»  170. 
SPEDLIN,  s.     A  term  applied  by  mothers  and 

nurses  to  a  child  beginning  to  walk,  Dumfr. 

Teut  spede  serus,  tardus;  Germ,  spal,  spaet,  Alem. 
spaio,  id. ;  MoesG.  spedisto,  spedista,  ultimus.  Wach- 
ter  mentions  spataz  serum,  and  spatigher  serotinus^ 
as  in  Gloss.  Boxhorn.  But  neither  of  these  words 
appears  there.  This,  however,  being  a  nursery  term, 
may  be  ludicrously  formed,  q.  speed  HI,  or  *^  one 
that  makes  little  progress." 
SPEEDART,  Speedard,  e.  The  spider,  GalL 
The  wasp,  the  speedard,  and  the  ged 

Are  greedy  curses.  GalL  Enc. 

Teut.  spieder,  be-^ieder,  speculator  ? 
To  SPEEL,  V,  n.     To  take  the  amusement  of 
•  sliding  on  ice,  Dumfr. 

The  term  does  not  appear  to  express  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  amusement,  but  merely  to  refer  to 
the  relaxation  enjoyed  in  it ;  Teut.  speel^en,  spd-^n^ 
Germ.  spU^eti,  ludere.  These  verbs  are  applied  to 
every  species  of  sport,  to  running,  hunting,  dice,  && 
SPEEN-DRIFT,  Spindeift,  s.  Driving  snow, 

Aberd.]  Add; 

This  has  anciently  been  of  more  general  use. 

"  A  tempestuous  showre  and  drdw— Ksarryed  us 
back  almost  to  the  May,  with  such  a  how  wa,  QioU 
low  wavej  and  spin  drifi,  that  the  boat  being  open, 
-he  looked  for  great  diuiger,  if  the  stormy  showre 
had  continued."  Melvill's  MS.  p.  115. 
-4.  Spray,  Ayrs.,  Gall. 

"  The  thought  of  his  childreto-^scattered  these 
subsiding  feelings  like  the  blast  that  brushes  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  ^to  spindri/l"  The  Entail,  ii.  9' 

'^  Spindrifl,  the  spume  of  the  sea ;  the  spray  ;'* 
Gall.  Encycl. 

Shaw^  in  his  Gaddc  Dictionary^  oddly  introduces 
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this  word,  in  the  form  of  Spoonirift,  at  if  it  werf 
English.  *'  Cathadk-cuir,  fiilling  snow.  Caihadk' 
mara,  spoondrifl," 

1  scarcely  think  that  it  has  any  affinity  to  the  E 
sea-term,  to  Spoon,  to  go  right  before  the  wind.  It 
is  probably  dlied  to  C.B.  yspone,  "  a  jerk,  a  jet,  a 
spirt;"  Owen. 

To  SPEER,  V.  n.     To  inquire. 
Speer,  8.     Inquiry.     V.  Spere. 

SPEER-WUNDIT,  part.  pa.    Quite  overcome 

with  exertidn,  so  as  to  be  out  of  breath.  Loth., 

Fife. 

Perhaps  q.  spire-winded,  as  originally  applied  to 
one  who  is  nearly  choked  by  the  spire  or  spray.   V. 
Spire,  also  Spirewind. 
SPEG,  s.     A  pin  or  peg  of  wood.  Loth. 

Dan.  spiger  a  nail ;  AJS.  spicyng,  Su.G.  spik,  id. ; 
speck-a  acuminare. 
SPEIL,  s.    "  Any  sort  of  play  or  game  -^  Gall. 

Encycl.     V.  Bonspel. 
SPEIRINS,  s. pi.     Inquiry;  also,  information. 

V.  under  Spere,  Speir,  v. 
To  SPELDER,  v.  n.     To  toss  the  legs  awk* 

wardly  in  running,  Ettr.  For. ;  apparently  a 

derivative  from  Speld,  v.,  q.  v. 
ToSpblde&,z7.  a.  Tosplit,tospreadopeo.]  Add; 
2.  To  rack  the  limbs  in  striding,  S» 
Spele,  8.     1.  A  splint  of  wood  applied  to  a  frac« 

ture,  S.,  A.Bor. 

Ray  gives  Spelk  as  a  Yorks*  word,  rignifying,  **  a 
wooden  splinter  tied  on  to  keep  a  broken  bone  fiom 
bending  or  unsetting  again."     Lett.  p.  SS8, 

A.S.  spelc,  fascia ;  Teut.  spalcke,  lignea  tabula  le- 
vis,  quae  fractis  ossibus  continendis  circumponitttr; 
Kilian.  Isl.  spelk-vr,  id. 
2.  A  splinter  of  iron.  Gall. 

**  Spelks,  sharp — splintets  of  iron,  starting  off 
from  the  mass  it  belongs  to  f*  Gall.  Encycl. 

Teut  spalcke  lamina ;  Isl.  spialk,  spelk^ur,  frustu- 
lum ;  Su.G.  spiaelk^a,  in  frusta  commitmere. 
Spelkeb,  part.  ($d^.     A  term  applied  to  *^  rag- 
ged wood  ;■*'  ibia. 
To  SPELL,  IK  n.    To  asseverate  falsely,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut.  spel-en  ludere,  q.  to  amuse 
one's  self  by  false  representation,  in  order  to  laugh 
at  another's  credulity.  It  may,  however^  be  from 
A.S.  spell-nan,  which  is  not  only  rendered  sermoci- 
nari,  but  fabulari,  "  to  mocke  or  delude  with  a  false 
tale;"  Cooper. 

SpENt),  s.  A  spring,  an  elastic  motion,  Ettr.  For. 
To  SPEND,  7).  n. 

Robene,  that  warld  is  quite  away> 

And  quy t  brocht  till  ane  end  ;— 
For  of  my  pane  thou  maide  a  play. 

And  all  in  Vane  I  spend  : 
As  thou  has  done,  sa  sail  I  say^ 
Mume  on,  1  think  to  mend. 

Bann.  Poems,  p.  101.  Robene  and  Mukyne. 

Mr.  Campbell  observes,  that  he  has  found  no  ex- 
planation of  this  word  in  my  Dictionary;  Brit.  Poets. 
The  fact  is,  I  viewed  it  as  English,  in  the  sense  of 
the  t^.  ».  to  consume.  But  I  omfess  that  the  con* 
nexion  rather  suggests  that  it  shoolcl  be  in  the  past 
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time.  There  may  have  been  a  v.,  now  obsolete^  sig« 
niffring  to  persuade,  to  urge.  Lye  gives  A.S.  tpeon* 
an  Buadere,  allicere^  urgere,  speonn  urgebat.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  same  with  tpaen^^n,  spen^an,  alli- 
oere,  pellicere,  excitare.  llius  **  in  vane  I  spend,** 
may  signify,  **  I  ur|;ed  or  persuaded  to  no  purpose." 
Spend,  «.     A  spring,  a  tx>und,  Ettr.  For. 

Add  to  P.  This  must  be  from  Dan.  spaend-er,  to 
extend,  to  strain,  to  spread,  to  stretch  out;  Wolff. 
Isl.  tpan^a  intendere,  8u.G.  tpaenn-a,  extendere ; 
A.S.  spann-^n  intendere,  extendere. 

SPENDRIFE,    a^.      Prodigal,    extravagant, 

Clydes. 
Spknd&ifs,  #.     A  spendthrift,  ibid. 

From  Spend,  v.,  and  Rife,  abundant. 
To  SPENN,  V.  a.    To  button,  or  to  lace  one*8 

cloaths ;  as,  to  spenn  the  waistcoai,  to  button 

it,  Fife. 

Germ,  sponge,  a,  clasp  or  hook,  fibula.  IsL  spenna, 
bulla;  also,  fibula  metallica.  The  original  idea  is  pro- 
bably found  in  Teut.  spann-en,  to  stretch,  as  in  Belg. 
Hei  iourv  spant  niet  genoeg, "  The  cord  is  not  stretched 
stiff  enough  ;*'  Sewel.  Su.G.  spaenn-a,  constringere, 
fibula connectere;  Ihre.  A^S.  spanti^en,id.  Theuseof ' 
this  term  was  most  probably  introduced  before  that  of 
buttons,  when  hooks  were  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  or  cords,  or  pins,  which  are  still  used  by  some 
old  or  penurious  people  for  fastening  their  feckeU  or 
under  waistcoats. 
SPENS,  Spencc,  8.    1.  A  larder,  &c.]  Add; 

O.E." Spence,  Celarium.  Promptuarium.  Prompt 
Parv. 
5K.  The  interior  apartment,  &c.1  Add; 

'*  They  groped  their  way  to  tne  spens,  or  inner 
apartment,  which  was  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the 
kitchen."     Cottagers  of  Glenburnie,  p.  1 53. 
Spki9SE-DOOB,  s.     The  door  between  the  kitchen 

and  the  spense^  or  apartment  which  enters  frpm 

the  kitchen,  S.O. 

SPENTACLES,  s.  pi    The  vulgar  name  of 

Spectacles^  S. 

It  occurs  in  the  following  passage,  though  with  an 
unnatural  orthography. 

'Tis  said  the  court  of  Antiq^iarians 

Has  split  on  some  great  point  o*  variance. 

For  yin  has  got,  in  gouden  box. 

The  spenctacles  of  auld  John  Knox,  &c. 

Tannahilts  Poems^ 
I  got  my  staff,  put  on  my  bonnet  braid  ;— 
A  saxpence  too,  to  let  me  in  bedeen. 
And  thir  auld  spentacles  to  help  my  een. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1816,  p.  39. 

To  SPERE,  Spsib,  v.  n.  3,  To  ask,  to  inquire.] 

Add; 
To  SPEiBO&ot^,  to  make  inquiry  concerning;  often 
^  as  indicaUuff  interest,  anxiety,  or  affection,  S« 
Even  Irish  Teague,  ayont  Belfast, 

Wadna  care  to  speir  about  her ;  ^ 

And  swears,  till  he  sail  breathe  his  last, 
He'll  never  happy  be  without  her. 
Lizzy  Liberty,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet^  p«  159* 
^  Speryn  or  askyn  after  a  thyng.— -SciBsitor*  Fer- 
contor.    Inquiro."    Prompt  Parv« 
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Palsgrave  mentions  this  word.  <'  I  spere,  I  aske. 
Je  demande.  This  terme  is — ^far  northeme,  and  nat 
vsyd  in  commyti  speche."     B.  iii.  F.  S68,  b. 

Ray  expL' A.Bor.  to  sparre,  speir  or  spurre, "  to  asli;, 
enquire ;  cry  at  the  market."     Coll.  p.  6?. 
4.  To  scrutinize  any  article ;  as  to  investigate  any 
legal  deed,  by  applying  it  in  the  way  of  com- 
parison with  matters  of  fact  libelled. 
"  Becaus.thair  is  mony  diuerss  statutis,  quhilkis  hes 
in  the  end  of  thame  the  pane  of  dittay>  and  hes  nocht 
bene  in  tyme  bigane  cleirlie  speirit,  at  the  inditmentis 
taking  as  thay  sould  haif  e  bene, — ^that  the  clerk  of 
the  Justiciary  tak  furth  of  the  kingis  statutis  all  thay 
statutis  that  hes  pane  of  dittay  in  the  end,  and  mak 
the  samin  be  inquyrit  at  the  dittay  taking  upoune  euery 
punct"  Acts  Ja.  IV.  1493,  Edit  1814,  p.  234. 

Inquyrit  is  evidently  used  as  explaining  the  sense 
of  speirit. 

To  Sfeeb  the  price  of  a  young  woman,  to  ask 

her  in  marriage,  S. 

"  My  word,  but  ye're  weel  aff  to  be  married  in  your 
teens.  I  was  past  thirty  before  man  speer't  my  price.'' 
I'he  Entail,  ii.  268. 

This  low  phrase  evidently  contains  an  allusion  to  a 
fair  or  market. 
Speir,  Speeb,  s.     Inquiry,  Ayrs. 

— "  There  was  a  great  assemblage  of  friends,  and 
a  wonderful  ^eerand  talk  about  what  we  had  all  seen 
that  day  at  the  coronation."  The  Steam- Boat^  p.  257. 
Speibings,    Speiuins,    Sperins,    Speekikgs, 

s,  pL    1,  Inquiry,  interrogation,  investigation  ; 

used  with  the  addition  of  different  prepositions, 

as  /i/?^r,  at,  and  of,  S. 

"  But  ony  other  father,  but  his  honour  himsel,  wad 
have  had  speirings  made  after  the  poor  lad."  The 
Pirate,  ii.  266. 

This  word  is  used  In  a  singular  connexion  in  Loth. 
PUJling  a  speirinsatktm,i.  e. "  I  will  inquire  at  him;" 
It  seems,  however,  to  include  the  idea,  that  the  ques- 
tion is  put,  only  passingly,  either  in  fact,  or  in  ap-i 
pearance. 
2.  Prying  inspection  of  conduct,  Fife. 

As  doun  the  lang  lone  I  gaed  wi'  my  laddie. 

As  doun  by  the  bum  whar  blumes  the  birk  treej 

Whan  far  frae  the  speirins  o*  mammie  of  daddie, 

O I  how  couthy  the  words  be  spake  unto  me. 

MS.  Poem, 
8.  Intelligence,  tidings,  South  of  S. 

''  Here^s  been  the  puir  lass,Caxon's  daughter,  seek- 
ing  comfort,  and  has  gotten  unco  little — ^there's  been 
nae  speeritigs  o'  Taffril's  gun-brig  since  the  last  gale." 
Antiquary,  iii.  185. 

"  Did  Dousterswivel  know  any  thing  about  the 
concealment  of  the  chest  of  bullion  ?'-— '  He,  the  ill-^ 
fa'ard  loon !'  answered  £die ;  *  there  wad  hae  been 
little  speerings  o't  had  Dustansnivel  k^n'd  it  was  there 
—it  wad  hae  been  butter  in  the  black  dog's  hause.'* 
Ibid.  iii.  102. 

"  There  is  some  news,'  said  mine  hostof  the  Candle*, 
stick, — '  and  if  it  please  my  Creator,  I  will  forthwith 
obtain  speerings  thereof."     Wav^rley,  ii.  1 19. 

"  How  do  ye  kei^  but  we  may  can  pick  up  some 
speerings  of  your  valise,  if  ye  will  be  amenable  tQ 
gude  counsel  ?"     ]^ob  Roy,  i.  202, 
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ToSPERFLE,  v,a.   To  squander  money,  goods, 

&c.  for  no  valuable  purpose.  Loth.,  Ayrs.    V. 

Sparpall. 
SPERTHE,  s.     A  battle-axe.]  Add; 

O.E.  "  Sparthe.  Bipennis."    Prompt  Parr. 
SPES,  s.     Species ;  synon.  with  Kynd, 

"  Our  souerane  lord — declaris  all  sic  factis  and 
deidis — to  be  ane  express  tpes  and  kynd  of  dila- 
pidatioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l604.  Edit  1814,  p.  324. 
V.  Space. 

SPEUG,  s.  A  tall  meagre  person,  Upp.  Clydes., 

Renfr. ;  synon.  Spaig, 

Su.G.  spok,  spocke.  Germ,  spuk,  Belg.  spook,  a  spec- 
tre. This  has  probably  been  formed,  (according  to 
the  Goth,  mode,  by  prefixing  *)  from  I  si.  puke  dae- 
mon.    V.  Puck  HARY. 

Speugle,  s.     An  object  that  is  extremely  slen- 
der; a  diminutive  irom  the  preceding,  ibid. 

This  corresponds  with  Fris.  spoochsel,  and  Sw. 
spoekelsCi  id. 
SPY-ANN,  s.  The  "  game  of  Hide  and  Seek,'' 

Gall. 

*^  When  those  are  found  who  are  hid,  the  finder 
cries  Spyann;  and  if  the  one  discovered  can  catch 
the  discoverer,  he  has  a  ride  upon  his  back  to  the 
dooUr    Gall.  Encycl. 

C.B.  j^jpi-o  vpec\}\Br\,  yspienddifriy  speculator.  Spy* 
ann  nearly  resembles  Fr.  espion  a  spy,  q.  the  person 
employed  in  this  game  to  find  out  those  who  are 
concealed.     V.  Ho-spy. 

SPICE,  8.     A  blow,  a  thwack,  Aberd. 
To  Spice,  v,  a.     To  beat,  to  thwack,  ibid* 

Most  probably  a  figurative  use  of  the  £.  v.,  in  the 
game  manner  in  which  to  Pepper  is  used. 
Spice-box,  s.     A  pepper-box,  S. 
Spice-bust,  s.     The  same  with  the  preceding. 

''  It  wes  allegit — at  fthat]]  the  dosane  of  siluer 
■penis,  siluer  salt-fat  &  spice  bust  wer  the  Abbot 
of  Melross,  &  laid  in  wed  to  the  said  vmquhile  Alex'. 
be  the  said  abbot  for  the  tyme."  Act  Dom.  Cone 
A.  1489,  p.  131.  V.  BuisT. 
SPIDER.  When  spiders  creep  on  oner's  cloaths, 

it  is  viewed  as  betokening  good  luck ;  and  to 

destroy  them  is  equivalent  to  throwing  stones 

at  one'*s  own  head,  Teviotd. 
To  SPILK,  V.  a.     To  shell  pease,  to  take  green 

pease  out  of  the  pod,  Aberd.,  Moray. 

In  Moray  at  least,  PUk  is  used  as  B3mon.  with  SpiUc* 
Spilkins,  s,  pi.     Split  pease,  ibid. 

Gael,  spealg-am,  to  split,  spealgack  splinters. 
To  SPILL,  Spyll,  v.  a.    1.  To  destroy.]  Add, 

as  sense 
2.  To  mar,  S. 

'^  You'll  either  mak  a  spoon,  or  spill  a  hont,"  S. 
Prov. ;  spoken  to  those  who  are  determined  to  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  for  accomplishing  any  pur- 
posej  taking  the  hazard  of  all  consequences. 

In  this  sense  the  term  occurs  in  O.E.  "  I  spyile,  I 
marre  a  thyng. — You  wyll  neuer  cease  tyll  you  haue 
ipylled  it"     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F,  369-  a. 
SPYNDLE,  Spindle,  e.     A  certain  quantity 

of  yarn,  &c.] 

Line  2.  for  six  hanks,  r.four  hanks.    Add  »- 
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Ardixir  Youof  «>es  the  term  spasigle  sppttxnMf 
in  the  same  sense ;  as  including  four  hanks,  whicd 
is  the  quantity  contained  in  the  Scottish  spjfmdle* 

''  The  8  lb.  will  spin  into  20  doaea  of  yam,  or  SO 
hanks  or  5  spangles  fit  for  a  t^n  hundred  cloth/' 
Tour  in  Ireland,  i.  135. 

Whether  he  uses  this  as  an  Irish  or  English  deno- 
mination,  does  not  certainly  appear ;  the  latter,  I 
suppose,  although  roost  probably  a  provincial  tenn, 
as  it  does  not  seem  to  have  found  its  way  into  any 
Dictionary. 

The  word  is  pronounced  in  S.  q.  SpuneL 
SPINDLE-SHANKS,  s.  pi   1.  Thin  limbs,  S, 

"  Spindle-shanks,  small   limbs,  slender  or  leas 
limbs;"  Gl.  Shirr*   This  phrase,  however,  occurs  in 
the  Tatlw. 
2.  A  person  with  very  thin  legs,  S. ;  q.  having 

legs  like  a  spindle. 
Isl.  spengill  homo  ejuncidus,  expl.  in  Dan.  "  a  tall 
slender  man."   Spcngilmenni,  id.   But  this  appears  to 
be  from  speng-ia,  laminis  confirmare. 
SPINDRIFT,  s.     Spray.     V.  Speendrift. 
SPINK,  s.  The  goldfinch,  Buchan ;  synon.  with 

Goudapink, 
Gowden  his  locks,  like  stams  his  mirky  een  ; 
His  chackit  plaid  the  speckl't  spink  outvie& 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  1. 

The  only  sense  given  of  this  word  in  Gl.  is  Gcmd^ 
spink.     But  this  might  apply  equally  well  to  the 
garden-pink.     The  chaflioch  is  thus  denominated 
from  Teut  vincke,  G&rm.Jincke,  &c.  frigilla. 
SPINLY,  adj.     Tall  and  slender,  S. 

"  Where  it  is  firm  it  produces  good  hay ;  but 
where  it  is  not  so,  but  continues  as  quagmire,  it  is 
all  fog  at  top,  with  a  short  spinly  thin  grass."  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans,  p.  80.    V.  Spinnlk,  ts 

Perhaps  q.  Spindly,  from  £.  SpifuUe. 

SPINNIN-JENNY,  Spin-mary,  *.   The  long. 

legged  fly  which  is  said  to  be  produced  from 

the  grub,  Fife.     In  other  places  it  is  called 

Spinnin  Maggie. 

Perhaps  it  is  named  from  its  resembling,  in  the 
length  of  its  legs,  the  garden  spider,  in  £.  and  S. 
called  Spinner. 
To  SPINNLE,  V.  n.     To  shoot  out.     ««  Grain 

is  said  to  be  spinnling,  when  it  is  shooting  ;*" 

Gall.  Encycl. 

This  V.  jna,y  be  a  derivative  from  Teut  tpen^en 
deflorescere,  floribus  amissis  fructus  formam  pri* 
mam  producere.  Dicitur  de  arbor ibus,  fruticibus, 
&c.  Fr.  espen-ir,  espan^ir,  aperire  florem ;  Kilian. 
The  root  is  probably  Lat  expand-ere,  to  spread  out 
V.  Spinly. 
SPIRE,  s.     A  small  tapering  tree,  commonly 

of  the  fir  kind,  of  a  size  fit  for  paling,  Moray. 

Norw.  spire,  a  long  small  tree,  Hallager.  E.  sjHre 
is  used  to  denote  '^  any  thing  growing  up  taper." 
I^is  not  improbable  that  £.  spar  is  originally  the 
same  with  our  spire;  as  Su.G.  spira  denotes  ^  long 
but  thin  piece  of  wood ;  and  the  word  of  the  same 
form  in  Isl.  is  rendered,  tigillum,  ramale. 
SPIRE,  s.     %  A  wall  between  the  fire  and  the 

door,  with  a  seat  on  it,  S.B.]  Add; 

Lancash.  "  spear,  a  shelter  in  a  house  made  he* 
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Unea  thft  door  and  fife,  to  keep  the  wind  off."    T^ 
Bobbins.  O.E.  "^^wreorajtue.  Ventifoga."  Pro.  Parv, 
8.  The  lower  part  of  a  couple  or  rafter,  Roxb. 
SPIRE,  *.  SM-9pire^  the  spray  of  the  sea^  Renfr. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  tp^  Yomitus,  q.  what 
the  sea  caSte  up,  from  spy  vomere. 
SPIREWIND,    Speaewind,   Spellwind,   s. 

Defined,  "  a  violent  gust  of  passion,  a  gust  of 

rage,*'  Fife. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Spirt,  v.,  to  wither,  q.  v. 
SPIRIE,  adj.     Slender,  slim,  Dumfr. ;  synon. 

Spirley^  q.  v. 

Ihre  observes,  that  Su.G.  spira  is  used  to  signify 
a  variety  of  things,  all  including  the  ideas  of  length 
and  slendemess ;  as  a  steeple,  a  sceptre,  a  lath  of 
timber ;  in  Isl.,  long  wooden  rails.  Su.G.  spiror  de- 
notes the  sprouts  which  grow  from  the  stems  of  cole* 
wort  in  spring.  He  views  the  term  as  allied  to 
Goth,  sper,  a  lance.  But  most  probably  the  radical 
sense  is  retained  in  spiray  a  blade  of  com  (spiculum) ; 
Dan.  spire,  a  shoot,  a  seion,  a  slip. 

To  these  we  may  add  Gael,  speireach,  slender- 
limbed^  speiragf  a  slender-limbed  female  creature ; 
IsL  sporkU-r  levipes. 
SPIRIT  Y,  adj.     Lively,  full  of  life,  spirited,  S. 

'*  He  was  of  a  spirit^  disposition,  and  both  eydent 
and  eager  in  whatsoever  he  undertook."     R.  Gil- 
haiae,  li.  10^. 
To  SPIRL,  V.  n.  To  run  about  in  a  light  lively 

way,  Ettr.  For. 

O.Fr.  esporl-er  signifies  to  acknowledge,  as  a  va». 
aal,  the  services  one  owes  to  a  superior.  This  ge- 
nerally included  a  good  deal  of  "  running  about," 
but  often  without  lightness  of  heart.  Allied  per- 
haps to  Spirlie,  adj. 

SPIRLIE,  Spirley,  adj.     Slender,  slim,  (gra- 
cilis), S. ;  Spirie  synon. 
Tir*d  out  with  many  turnings,  to  the  flood 
He  lays  his  redden'd  side,  and  gaspin'  dies. 
Syne  round  him  flock,  in  troops,  the  spirUp  race. 
And  minnows  frisk,  now  that  their  foe  is  dead. 
And  caper  for  the  kingdom  of  the  pool. 

Davidson's  Semsmsi^  32. 
Tout  ^er  is  sura,  the  calf  of  the  leg.    But  it 
may  be  q.  spir-Uk,  from  IsL  spir  a  lath,  or  Dan. 
spire,  a  sproot  or  slip,  "  resembling  a  lath  or  slip.'* 
But  see  Spirib. 
Spielie,  s.    a  slender  person ;  often,  "  a  lang 

spirlie^  S. 
Spirlieleggit,  adj.     Having  thin  legs,  Roxb, 
^PIRLING,  ».     A  smelt,  S.J  Add ; 

Roquefort  mentions  O.Fr.  sparallon,  sorte  de  pois- 
aon  de  mer. 
%  ExpL  as  signifying  a  small  bum^irouty  Gall, 

Ricyd. 

SPIRRAN,  *,    Expl.  "  an  old  female  of  the 
nature  of  a  spider  ;^  Gall.  EncycL 
GiseL  spaim-^m  to  wrestle.;  q.  of  a  contentioas 

liumour  ? 

To  SPIT,  V.  fi.    To  rainslightly,  and  not dose- 

ly,  S. 

*'  I  think  its  spitting  already."—*'  A  common  ex- 
pression in  Scotland  to  signify  slight  rain."  Mart* 
riage,  i,  71,  N* 
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♦  To  SPIT. 

Among  boys,  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  he  who  has 
given  another  what  is  called  the  Coucher^s  blon,  fol- 
lows it  up  by  spiltivg  in  his  own  hand,  and  then 
rubbing  his  spittle  on  the  buttons  of  his  antagonist's 
coat.  This  is  understood  as  a  complete  placarding 
of  him  for  a  coward  and  poltroon. 

The  act  of  "  spitting  in  the  face"  of  another,  or 
as  some  render  the  expression,  "  on  the  ground  be- 
fore him,"  was  in  a  very  early  period,  meant  to  in-, 
timate  the  greatest  contempt  imaginable,  Deut.  xxv. 
g.  Why  this  act  of  contumely  was  transferred  to 
the  buttons,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  Shall  we  sup- 
pose that  it  was  viewed  as  equivalent  to  disgracing 
one's  armorial  bearings ;  as  the  crest  might  be  en- 
graved on  the  buttons  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
bear  arms  ? 

To  Spit  in  confirming  a  Bargain.     It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  among  children,  when  two  or  more 

*  have  pledged  their  faith  in  any  engagement,  to 
follow  this  up  by  each  party  spitting  on  the 

Soundy  Loth.  This  is  accounted  a  very  Bo- 
nn confirmation  of  the  previous  agreement. 
The  form  is  perhaps  varied  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  following  passage  alludes  to  a  simi- 
lar mode  of  ratifying  a  pecuniary  bargain,  by  spit- 
ting on  the  piece  of  money  given  as  an  arles  or  ear- 
nest-penny. 

"  When  the  friar  had  talked  some  time  with  that 
man,  he  took  out  a  small  piece  of  money,  and  spit 
upon  it,  and  then  gave  it  to  the  skipper,  by  which 
Ralph  Hanslap  guessed  they  had  made  a  bargain  ; 
the  delivery  of  the  money,  and  the  ceremony  with 
which  it  was  accompanied,  indicating  that  it  was 
the  cement  of  a  compact,  and  a  token  of  the  friar's 
hope  and  ejaculation  that  itmight  prove  prosperous 
to  them  both."    Rothelan,  i.  92^ 

Although  Pliny  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  this  use  of  saliva,  he  was  no  stranger 
to  its  virtue  in  giving  efficacy  to  a  medicine. 

**  To  fortifie  the  operation  of  any  medicines,"  he 
says,  '^  the  manner  is  to  pronounce  withall  a  charm 
or  exorcisme  three  times  over,  and  to  spit  upon  the 
ground  as  <^en ;  and  so  we  donbt  not  but  it  will 
doe  the  cure  and  not  faile."  Nat«  Hist.  B.  xxviii.  c.  4. 
In  some  parts  of  S.  when  a  bargain  has  been 
made,  each  of  the  parties  spits  upon  his  hand,  say* 
ing  that  this  is  ''  for  luck." 

Brand  has  given  an  account  of  a  similar  custom. 
"  The  boys  in  the  north  of  £.  have  a  custom  a- 
mongst  themselves,  of  ^pitting  their  faith,  (or  as  they 
call  it  in  the  northern  dialect  ^  their  saul'  i.  e.  soul,) 
when  required  to  make  asseverations  in  matters 
which  they  think  of  consequence.     In  combinations 
of  the  colliers,  &c.  about  Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  their  wages,  they  are  said  to 
spit  upon  a  stone  together  by  way  of  cementing 
their  confederacy.  Hence  the  popular  saying,  when 
persons  are  of  the  same  party,  or  agree  in  sentiments, 
that '  they  spt  upon  the  same  stone.'    Fish-women 
generally  spit  upon  their  handsel,!,  e.  the  first  mon^ 
they  take,  for  good  luck.     Grose  mentions  this  as  a 
common  practice  among  the  lower  class  of  buck* 
sters,  pedlars,"  &c.     Pop.  Antiq.  ii.  571* 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  reason  of  the  use  of  this 
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eUfitom,  in  regard  to  bargains^  but  that  it  must  hav€ 
originated  from  the  strange  idea>  so  anciently  ahd 
generally  received  among  the  heathen,  that  spittle 
was  a  specific  against  every  species  of  fascination* 
Hence  the  language  of  Theocritus, 

Thrice  on  my  breast  I  spU  to  guard  me  safe 
From  fascinating  charms.—  ItfyU.  xx.  v.  11« 
It  had  been  most  probably  in  deference  to  this 
deeply-rooted  superstition,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
introduced  the  use  of  spittle  in  baptism*  This  has  in«> 
deed  been  expressly  asserted.  ''  This  custom  of  nur« 
ses  lustrating  the  children  by  spittle,  was  one  of  the 
ceremonies  used  on  the  Dies  Nominalis,  the  day  the 
child  was  named ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  Papists  deriving  this  custom  from  the  heathen 
nurses  and  grand-mothers."    Seward,  Conform,  be^ 
tween  Popery  and  Paganism,  p.  54.  Brand,  ii.  570. 
To  Spit  and  gie  ouer,  a  mode  of  expression  ad« 
dressed  to  one,  in  vulgar  language,  when  it  is 
supposed  that  his  exertion,  whether  in  the  way 
of  argument,  combat,  or  otherwise,  is  vain,  S. 
I  have  met  with  our  S.  phrase  only  once  in  print; 
where  it  is  not  used  precisely  in  the  sense  above  given. 
"  If  the  reader — feels  he  has  enough  of  the  sub- 
ject;, he  has  nothing  to  do  but  shut  the  book,  and  (to 
use  a  very  expressive  juvenile  term)  spit  and  gi'e 
aure"    Black w.  Ma^.  Aug.  1821,  p.  25. 
Perhaps  the  following  verse  conveys  the  same  idea« 
Spii  in  your  hand,  and  to  your  other  proofes. 

The  Troublesome  Raigne  of  King  John. 
♦  SPITE,  s.     A  vexation ;  as,  ^^  a  great  spite^ 
something  that  gives  much  vexation,  Ettr.  For. 
Teut.  spijt-en  pigere.   Dat  spijt  me.   Hoc  me  urit; 
aegre  hoc  fero ;  piget  me ;  Kilian« 
SPITHER,  8.     Spume,  foam  ?  S. A. 
Let  poor  folk  write  to  ane  anither. 
The  way  they  learn'd  it  frae  their  mither. 
Of  some  auld  aunt's  loquacious  swither,*— 
Wha  valu'd  not  your  college  spither 
A  rigmarie. 

Ruickbi^s  Way-side  Cottager^  p.  189. 
I  si.  spiatVy  insolens  progressus ;  Dan.  spoUe-ord, 
mocking  language.    Perhaps  the  term  is  equivalent 
to  spittle  or  phlegm ;  A.S.  sped,  pituita ;  spiwettra, 
vomitus. 

SPITTEN,*.  A  puny  worthless  creature,  Aberd. 
SPITTER,  s.     A  very  slight  shower.]  Add; 
%  In  pi.  snow  in  small  particles,  which  are  forci^ 
bly  driven  by  the  wind,  S. 

Now  harvest  done,  the  painfu'  plough 
Maun  thro'  the  yird  its  task  renew. 
While  ploughmen  swains,  a  hardy  crew. 

Ne'er  stand  aghast, 
Tho'  winter  snell  Sie  spiiters  strew 

In  angry  blast       A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  38. 
The  snell  frost- win'  made  nebs  an'  een 

To  rin  right  sair ; 
An'  snaw  in  spitters  aft  was  dreen  * 
^  Amang  the  air. 

^Dreen,  driven.  T  Scott's  Poems,  p.  325. 

Spitteh  Y,  adf.  Denoting  wha^  spurts  or  flies  out 
irregularly  and  ^dthout  connexion  of  parts,  S.  A. 
The  blately  rains,  or  chilling  spHtVry  snaws 
Are  wafted  on  the  gelid  angry  breeze. 

A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  25. 
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It  is  applied  also  to  flame^  expreasive  of  ibe  ip«rt« 
ing  action  of  the  heat,  acooioding  to  the  nature  of  tktf 
fuel,  ibid. 

Yet  patient  still,  I'll  brook  auld  age/ 

And  do  the  best  I  dow. 
To  raise  your  ingle's  friendly  rage. 
And  cheer  the  spiiterie  low. 

A.  Scott s  Poems,  p.  146. 
SPITTIU,  s.  A  designation  for  a  horse,  Clydes. 
L.B.  spad^a,  spad-o,  equus  castratus ;  spad-^recaB^ 
trare.  The  root  may  be  traced  in  C.B.  dispadd-n  to 
castrate,  (dis  being  the  privative  prefix),  Ir.  GaeL 
spoth-am,  id.,  sput,  an  eunuch.  Hence  spad-an,  cas- 
trare.  Leg.  Salic  Tit.  41.     V.  Spavb,  «. 

SPITTINS,  «.  p2.     Spittle^  S.B.    Hm.  apitUn^ 

a  spitting. 
To  SPLAY,  Splae,  v.  o.     After  two  pieces  of 

cloth  have  been  run  up  in  a  seam,  to  sew  down 

the  edges  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  hem,  S. 

**  I  declare,'  said  she  to  her  cronie  Matty  Marshall, 
'if  I'm  no  driven  dented  with  back-stitching,  jp/Iajftii^, 
fause  hems,  and  cross  gores."  Pettieoat  T^es,  i.  291. 
Splae,  Splat,  s.     The  hem  thus  made,  S. 
£pLAE-sEAM,  8,  What  lu  E.  ia  called  a  hem-aeam, 

one  side  only  being  seWdd  down,  S. 
DuTCH-sPLAY,  8.   The  same  with  Splay-seamy  S. 

I  find  no  cognate  term.  It  may,  however,  be  corr. 
from  Fr.  espioy-er  to  spread  out ;  or  espauUer  to  sup- 
port, to  strengthen,  to  form  a  buttress  ;  as  the  ope- 
ration is  meant,  not  merely  for  ornament,  but  for 
strengthening  what  is  sewed. 

SPLAY,  8.  A  squabble;  as,  "  There  was  a  great 
splay  in  the  fair;'"  Roxb.    Gael,  spleadh^  exploit 

To  SPLAY,  V,  a.  Apparently  synon.  with  E- 
Flay,  He  has  splayed  the  skin  off' his  leg;  an  ex* 
pression  used  to  denote  that  one  has  had  hia  leg 
so  much  injured  by  a  stroke  or  fall,  that  it  is 
laid  bare  to  the  bone ;  Selkirks. 
Perhaps  from  Isl.^a,  Su.G.^ga,  whence  the  £« 

term^  with  s  prefixed  after  the  Gothic  mode«  and  f, 

euphoniae  causa,  changed  into  p, 

SPLAY,  Splae,  s.  A  stroke ;  as,  <'  She  hat  [did 
bit]  him  a  splae  o^er  the  fingers  for  his  beha- 
viour,^ Roxb. 
Perhaps  q.  a  return  for  one's  improper  condnct ; 

O.Fr.  esplais,  esplait,  revenue,  produce.  Or  we  might 

trace  it  to  Su.G.  plagg-a,  percutere,  hat.plaga,  ictoa» 

&c.  by  supposing  that  s  has  been  prefixed  in  later 

times. 

To  SPLAIRGE,  v.  a.  1.  To  bespatter,  to  be- 
daub, Fife,  Ettr.  For.,  Upp.  Clydea.;  the  same 
with  Spairgey  as  used  in  sense  2. 

2,  To  bespriiucle,  Upp.  Ciydes. 

SPLASH-FLUKE,  s.  The  plaice,  a  fish,  Plcu- 
ronectes  Platessa,  Linn.,  Banfis.  This  seeuis 
to  be  merely  a  corr.  of  the  common  name. 

To  SPLATCH,  V.  a.  To  bedaub,  to  splarii,  S. 
corr.  from  the  E.  word,  or  from  Teut.  pleU-en, 
manu  quatere,  with  s  prefixed ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  E.  splash  has  been  formed  from  Sw. 
plask-a, 

Splatch,  8.  1,  A  splotch  o"  dirt,  a  clot  of  mud 
thrown  up  in  walking  or  otherwise,  S. 
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9plalckin  is  used  as  well  as  ^fUiich,  in  this  sense^ 
Aberd. 

S.  Any  thing  so  broad  or  full  as  to  exhibit  an 
aukward  or  clumsy  appearance ;  as,  *^  What  a 
great  splatch  of  a  seal  there'^s  on  that  letter!^ 
To  SPLATTER,  v.  n.  To  make  a  noise  ^unong 

water,  Ettr.  For. 
SPLATTEE-DASHj  s.  An  yproar,  a  splutter^ 

Ettr.  For. 
To  SPLEET,  ».  i».   To  split.   This  is  the  gene- 
ral pronunciatioti  in  S.   Thus  it  is  also  used  as 
'    «  neut.  V.     Teut.  spleit-^n, 

*^  At  all  times  it  is  highly  da^ngerous,  ifor  any  not 
experienced  in  these  seas^  to  pass  through  between 
the  isles,  th6*  with  sttkall  boats,  because  of  the  many 
blind  rocks  lying  thelte,  Upon  which  sometimes  the 
hihabitants  do  kpleet^  what  through  some  mistake. 
Inadvertency,  darkness  of  the  night,  or  otherwise." 
Brand's  Orkney,  p.  25. 
SPLENDIS,*.p/.   Armour  for  the  legs.   "Ane 

Eiir  of  splendiSj  sellat,  gorget,^  &c.    Aberd. 
eg.  V.  16.     V.  Splentis. 

To  SPLENNER,  v.  n.  To  stride,  Gall. ;  soft- 
ened perhaps  from  Teut.  /fpUnier-eHf  secare  in 
assulas';  or  from  the  same  origin  with  Splendris. 

SPLENTS,  s.pl.  As  applied  to  a  gown,  seems  to 
denote  a  kind  of  loose  or  hanging  sleeves,  or 
pieces  of  loose  cloth  used  instead  of  sleeves, 
sometimes  called  tags. 
**  Ane  uthir  schapin  unmaid  lang  taillit  gowne  of 

reid  armosie  taffede,  with  tua  spUniU  wantand  bodies 

and  slevis."     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  222. 

It  is  observed,  vo.  Spientis,  that  splints  denoted  a 

defence  for  the  arms. 

SPL.EUCHAN,  s.  A  tobacco-pouch,  S.]  Jdd; 
'*  But  I  was  saying  there's  some  siller  in  this  spleu- 

ekan  that's  like  the  Captain's  ain,  for  we've  aye 

counted  it  such,  baith  Ailie  and  me."   Guy  Manner- 
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Ilk  chiel  screw'd  up  his  dogskin  spteuchan, 
An'  aff  did  rin. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  86* 
*'  Below  my  bed — you  will  find  the  pouch  of  the 
late  Lord  Charles,  this  present  man's  uncle,  which  I 
made  into  a  spleuchan  to  hold  tobacco,  and  there  you 
will  get  ten  gold  pieces,  besides  crowns  and  Saxon 
sfaillinga."  Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  2. 
8.  Used  in  an  improper  or  ludicrous  sense  for  a 
fob. 

'^  He  hastened,  not  without  a  curse  upon  the  in- 
tricacies of  a  Saxon  breeches  pocket,  or  spleuchan, 
as  he  called  it,  to  deposit  the  treasure  in  his  fob.** 
Waverley,  ii.  105. 

To  SPLINDER,  v.  n.  To  be  shivered,  to  splin- 
ter,  S.B. 

— Thrawn  trees  do  always  splinder 
Beat  with  a  wedge  of  their  own  timber. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  217-     V.  Splendris. 
SPLINKEY,  adj.     Tall  and  lank,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  corrupted  from  Spinkie,  q.  v. 
'*  His  strides — were  as  stiff  and  as  long  as  a  spline 
key  laddie's  stalking  on  stilu."   Sir  A.  Wylie,  ui.  83. 
SPLINT  COAL,  a  species  of  coal,  S. 
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"  The  coal  Is  distinguished  by  the  terms  of  spUmi 

and  rough,  and  possesses  little  of  the  caking  quality 

of  the  Newcastle  coal."    Stat  Ace.  P.  Lasw.  x.  281. 

Denominated  from  its  breaking  into  splinters,  when 

put  on  the  jSre.     V.  Splendris. 

SPLIT,  s,   A  term  used  by  weavers,  equivalent 

to  E.  Dent^  and  properly  denoting  one  thread 

in  plain  linen  work,  S. 

^  What  the  Scotch  weavers  term  a  SpUt,  the  Eng« 
lish  term  a  Dent."  Peddie's  Weaver  and  Warper's 
Assistant,  p.  152. 

SPLO  Y,  s.    A  frolic,  Renfr. ;  synon.  Plo^. 
Nae  mair  we  meet  aneath  the  hill,— • 
The  harmless  funiiie  joke  to  tell. 

Or  the  queer  spicks, 
That  night's  mirk  blanket  doth  conceal 
Frae  ither  boys. 

T.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  Sl6. 
Whatever  may  be  viewed  as  the  origin  of  Pby, 
the  word  in  this  form  seems  to  claim  affinity  to  O.Jn*. 
•fp/bu,  an  exploit ;  esplotfe,  displayed. 
To  SPLOIT,  V.  n.    1.  To  spout,  to  squhrtt,  Gall. 

•*^Right  o'er  the  steep  he  leans, 
When  his  well-plenish'd  king-hood  voiding  needs. 
And,  spkiting,  strikes  the  stane  his  grany  hit, 
Wi'  pistol  screed,  shot  frae  his  gorlin  doup. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  3,  4.   ' 
2.  To  splash,  ibid. 

Perhaps  from  Lat.  explod-^e,  to  drive  out  vio« 
lently. 

Sploit,  s.  "A  little  liquid  filth  ;*'  Gall.  Enc. 
SPLOKE,  8.'  A  frolic,  a  noise,  a  riot.]  Add; 
S.  A  quarrel  ending  in  blows,  8. 

"  He's  a  camsteary  chield,  and  fiuheous  about 
marches,  and  we've  had  some  bits  of  splores  the* 
gither.*'     Guy  Mannering,  iii.  224. 

"  Quarrels  ending  in  fisty-cuffd ;"  Gh  Antiquary* 
To  SPLORE,  V,  n.     To  show  off,  to  make  a 

great  show,  Upp.  Clydes. 
To  SPLUNG,  V.  a.     To  carry  off  any  thing 
clandestinely,  to  filch,  Upp.  Clydes. 
This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  Spung,  «. 
To  SPLUNT,  V.  n.]  Jdd;— By  some  this  word 
is  understood  in  a  general  sense ;  by  others  it 
is  expl.— to  court,  or  make  love,  under  night. 
*^  To  go  a^hiniifC^  id.,  Roxb. 
Splunting,  8.     ^^  Running  after  girls  under- 
night  r  Gall.  Enc. 

Shall  we  suppose  that  this  was  originally  a  inQi« 
tary  term,  and  applied  to  an  evening  walk  on  the 
esjianadef 

To  SPLUTE,  V.  n.     To  exaggettite  in  narra- 
tion ;  synon.  to  Flaw,  Clydes. 
O.Fr.  espUnt^er,  to  execute,  to  perform ;  q.  to  boas( 
of  one's  exploits. 

To  SPO,  V.  n.     To  foretell,  Shetl. 

The  same  with  Spae,  q.  v.     The  term  as  used  in 
Shetl.  preserves  the  Su.G.  sound  of  spo  vaticinari* 
To  SPOATCH,  Spoach,  Spotch,  v.  n.    1.  To 
poach,  Roxb. 
Their  names  were  Mavis,  Snap,  an'  Garrow, 
For  tpoatching  tricks  had  few  their  marrow. 

The  Dogs,  A.  ScoU's  Poems,  p.  52: 
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fL  To  lounge  or  spunge  about  for  a  meal,  a  glass 

of  spirits,  &c.,  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  spijse  cibus,  epalum ;  or 
rather  from  £.  Poach,  with  s  prefixed. 
Spoacher,  s.     1.  A  poacher,  Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
2.  One  who  spunges  about  for  food,  &c.,  ibid. 
SPODLIN,  9.  A  child  learping  to  walk,  Dumfr. 

Su.G.  spaed  signifies  tener ;  spaeda  aar,  aetas  te- 
nella.     From  the  character  of  a  child's  motion,  the 
word  cannot  well  be  traced  to  Sw.  spod^a  festinare, 
a  provincial  term.     V.  Seren.  vo.  Speed. 
SPOIG,  3.     Qu.  if  ludicrously  for  hand  P 

Gael;  spctg,  a  paw ;  spogach,  having  paws^  or  clum- 
sy feet  and  legs. 

O  see  you  not  her  ponny  progues,^- 
Her  twa  short  hose,  and  her  twa  spoigs^ 
And  a  shoulder-pelt  apeen,  Mattam  ? 

Herd:s  ColL  ii.  l6l. 
To  SPOILYIE,  V.  a.     To  plunder,  to  despoil. 

^'  The  barons  resolving  to  go  to  D  arris,  and  spoil' 
yie  what  was  left,  rendered  the  keys  back  to  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  upon  Monday  the  2t)th  of 
May  they  rode  out  about  the  number  foresaid." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  15S,  154.  V.  Spulye. 
SPOYNE,  s.  A  spoon,  Aberd.  Reg. 
SPOKESHAPE,  Spokeshavb,  s,    A  kind  of 

plane,  formed  for  working  on  wood  that  is  hoL 

low  or  curved,    S. ;   synon,  with  Ckaveling^ 

Shcvoelin;  supposed  to  be  named  from  being 

principally  used  in  making  wheels  and  putting 

Kfokes  in  them. 
SPONNYS,  pi  Spoons ;  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
SPONSEFU\  adj.     The  same  with  Sjxmsible. 

*'  Could  ye  no  fin'  anither  gate  tae  the  111  Pairt 
nor  harlin  awa'  a  sponsefu'  man  frae  his  hame  and 
haudin'?"    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  19O. 
SPONSIBLE,  adj.  1.  Capable  of— discharging 

an  obligation,  S.]  Add; 

"  There  will  be  no  question  of  very  pretty  da- 
mages,—very  sweet  damages.  I  dare  say  the  pro- 
prietors are  very  sponsible  folk."  Reg.  Dalton,  i.  200. 
52.  Respectable,  becoming  one*^  station,  S. 

'^  For  the  honour  of  the  fateily  it*s  but  natural  I 
sliould  wish  to  keep  up  a  sponsible  appearance.** 
Saxon  and  Gad^  ii.  193. 
SPOONGE,  &.     1.  A  low  sneaking  fellow;  one 

who  employs  any  means,  however  despicaUe, 

for  gettmg  his  belly  filled,   Roxb. ;   synon. 
Shunge. 
S.  A  wandering  dog  is  oflen  called  a  ^poonge^ 

because  he  prowls  about  for  his  food,  ioid. 
8.  This  term  is  also  applied  to  a  person  who  is 

disposed  to  filch,  ibid. 
To  Spoonge,  v.  n.     To  go  about  in  a  sneaking 

or  prowling  way ;  so  as  to  excite  suspicion ;  as, 

**  There  he's  gauin  spoongiri  about ;"  ibid^ 

This  may  be  viewed  as  the  same^with  the  £.  v. 
to  Spunge,  "  to  hang  on  others  for  maintenance." 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  from  the  idea  of 
a  sponge  licking  up  every  liquid  to  which  it  ia  ap^ 
plied. 

SPORDERINE,  *. 

'^  Yow  shall  desyre  that^>8ufficient  store  of  poul« 
der,  spades,  showles,  pick  axes,  &c.  be  sent  to  Ca« 
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riet  fergus :  and  that  a  reserve  of  sporderines  be 

layed  wp  in  store."   Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  I6. 

SPORNE,  sometimes  used  as  the  parLpa.  of  the 
V.  to  Spare ;  as,  <<  It  canna  be  spome  ;^  It 
cannot  be  wanted,  or  given  away  ;  equivalent 
to,  ^^  I  cannot  do  without  it,^  Moray. 
Spoem,  or  spoemun,  is  used  as  a  derivative  from 

the  cognate  Isl.  v.  spar-a  parcere,  in  the  sense  of 

parcimonia. 

SPORRAN,  8.     The  leathern  pouch,  or  krge 

{)urse,  worn  by  Highlanders  in  full  dress  be-^ 
ore,  S.     Gael,  sporan,  sparan^  id. 

"  I  keep  neither  snaw  nor  dollars  in  my  sporran" 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  207. 

"  Bring  me  my  sporran,' — The  person  he  ad« 
dressed — brought — a  large  leathern  pouch,  such  as 
Highlanders  of  rank  wear  before  them,  when  in  fall 
dress,  made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea  otter,  richly  gar- 
nished  with  silver  omaniepts  and  studs."  Ibid.  iiL  209« 
To  SPOUSE,  V.  o.    Expl.  as  agnifying,  "  to 

put  out  one^s  fortune  to  nurse.^ 

**  Your  old  Companion,  Charlie— perished  the 
pack,  and  they  hae  spoused  his  fortune  and  gone  to 
Indy."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  193. 
SPOUSING,  part.  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  a 

bride. 

**  Cestus — cingulum  sponsae  nubentis,  a  spousing 
girdle."     Despaut.  Gram.  D.  5,  b. 
Spouty,  ad;.     Springy,  marshy,  S.]  Add; 

— "  As  the  rebels — were  coming  along  westwards 
under  a  spoiUy  bank,  that  run  along  the  field,  one  of 
the  squadrons  were  posted  below  in  order  to  stop 
them."  Lord  Loudon's  Acc^  of  tiie  Battle  of  Preston, 
Sir  John  Cope's  Trial,  p.  IS9. 
Spocjtiness,  s.     State  of  having  many  boggy 

springs ;  applied  to  land,  S. 

"  This  spottiness,  independent  [r.  independently^ 
of  every  other  consideration,  demonstrates  the  great 
extent  of  till  in  the  county  of  Inverness."    Agr* 
Surv.  Invern.  p.  26. 
SPOUTIE,  adj.    Vain,  foppish,  Clydes. 

Apparently  from  E.  spout ;  q.  one  who  squirts 
forth  his  folly.    Isl.  spiat-ra,  however,  signifies  in« 
solenter  progredi. 
SPOUTROCH,  s.    Weak  thin  drink.  Gall. ;  a 

derivative  from  Gael,  sput^  '*  hog  wash,  a  word 

of  contempt  for  bad  drink,*"  Shaw.     In  Ir. 

spitutrach  signifies  **  bad  beer,^  O'Reilly. 
SPOUT-WHALE,  s.    A  name  given  to  the 

porpoise. 

'^  Tnere  are  likewise  a  great  number  of  litti» 
whales,  which  sweem  through  these  isles,  which 
they  call  Spout^tvhales  or  PeUacks,"  &c.  Brand'a 
Orkney,  p.  48. 

The  name  has  evidently  or^nated  fiK>m  their 
ejecting  water  from  their  heads.     V.  Pellack. 
SPRACK,  adj.     Liveljr,  animated,  S.A. 

— *'  The  lad  can  sometimes  be  as  dowIT  as  a 
genary  like  myself.  If  your  Royal  Highn 
seen  hiin  dreaming  and  dozing  about  the  banka  of 
Tully-Veolan  like  an  hypochondriac  person,-^oa 
would  wonder  where  he  hath  sae  suddenly  acquired 
all  this  fine  sprack  festivity  and  jocularity/'  Waver« 
ley,  ii.  514,  315. 

Isl.  spraek-r  fortis,  strenuusj  whence  ^akaleggr^ 
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hvipes>  light  of  foot;  Haldoraoiu  Or  if  the  word 
denote  elocution^  it  must  be  allied  to  Teot.  spraecke 
discourse;  Germ,  sprache,  Su.G.  sprok,  id.>  prima^' 
rily  signifying  the  tongue. 

Since  writing  this,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this 
may  be  the  same  with  Sprag,  put  in  the  mouth  of  a 
Welsh  parson  by  Shakspeare. 

''  He  IS  a  better  scholar,  than  I  thought  he  was/ 
Eva.  '  He  is  a  good  sprag  memory."  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,  A.  iv.  S.  1. 

On  this  term  Steevens  observes: 

''  I  am  told  that  this  word  is  still  used  by  the 
common  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  where 
it  Bignifies  ready,  aiert,  sprighily,  and  is  pronounced 
as  if  it  was  written — tprack." 

A.Bor.  "  sprag,  lively,  active ;"  Grose. 

To  SPRAICKLE,  v.  n.     To  clamber^  S. 

''  Wad  ye  have  naebody  spraxckle  up  the  brae  but 
yoursell,  Geordie  ?"     Nigel,  ii.  213. 

Isl.  sprikUa,  membra  concutere ;  sprikl,  concussio 
ttiembrorum.     V.  Spracklc. 
SPRAIGHERIE,  Spreagherie,  Sprechebt, 

3,^  Define ; — Moveables,  rather  of  an  inferior 

kind,  such  especially,  as,  from  the  original  sig- 
nification, would  seem  to  have  been  collected 

in  the  way  of  depredation,  S. 

**  Thay  lay  bye  quiet  eneugh,  saving  some  spreagk^ 
erie  in  the  Lowlands,  whilk  is  their  use  and  wont, 
and  some  cutting  o'  thrapples  amang  themselves, 
that  nae  civilized  body  kens  or  cares  ony  thing 
anent"     Rob  Roy,  iL  £90. 

'^  I  grant  most  of  your  folks  left  the  Highlands, 
expedited  as  it  were,  and  free  from  the  incumbrance 
of  baggage,  but  it  is  unspeakable  the^  quantity  of 
useless  spreckery  which  they  had  collected  on  their 
inarch.  I  saw  one  fellow  of  yours — ^with  a  pier^ 
glass  on  his  back."     Waverley,  iL  283. 

**  Spraegherie,  cattle-lifting ;  prey-driving ;"  GL 
Antiq.     V.  Spreith. 
SPRAYNG,  s.    A  long  stripe  or  streak,  &c.] 

Addy  as  sense 
2.  A  ray. 

**  About  the  month  of  January,  there  was  seen  in 
Scotland  a  great  blazing  star,  representing  the  shape 
of  a  crab  or  cancer,  having  long  spraings  spreading 
from  it."     Spalding,  i.  41* 
S.  £xpl.  as  denoting  a  tint ;  '^  SpraingSy  tints^ 

sbaaes  of  colour  ;^  Gl.  Picken. 

I  hesitate,  however,  whether  this  be  not  rather 
an  imaginary  sense,  suggested  by  the  application  of 
this  term  to  the  variegations  of  colour. 

SPBAiNGED,SpRAtNGiT,par^.ai/.  Striped.]  Jdd; 

**  From  the  said  E  vir  Campbell,  out  of  the  lands  of 
Bellochchyle,  in  t)unoon  paroche,— 2  pair  blankets, 
1  pair  sheets,  2  pair  sprainged  playds,  26  lib."   Acc^ 
of  the  Depredations  committed  on  the  Clan  Camp- 
bell^ p.  40. 

'^  One  of  the  Ministers  told  me,  that  one  bird  ire* 
quented  his  house  about  that  time  [before  the  late 
dearth3  for  a  quarter  o£  an  year,  which  was  of  a 
black,  white,  red,  and  green  colour :  as  also  he  saw 
another,  all  stripped  or  sprainged  on  the  back,  which 
birda  were  beautiful  to  behold."    Brand's  Orkney, 
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''  A  claith  of  estait  of  claith  of  gold,  damaskit, 
spraingii  with  reid  equalie  in  breadis  of  claith  of 
gold  and  crammosin  satine,  furnissit  with  ruif  and 
taill,  thre  pandis  all  frenyeit  with  threidis  of  gold, 
and  reid  silk."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  125. 

Dan.  sprengi,  variegated ;  a  secondary  sense  of 
the  verb  as  signifying  to  sprinkle ;  sprengt  coleur,  a 
mixt  colour.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  same  «• 
seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  act  of  sprinkling,  as 
an  effect  of  springing,  breaking  out,  or  bursting  forth^ 
which  is  its  primary  sense. 

To  SPRAINT,  V.  n.     Expl. «  to  run  forward/ 
Gl.  Tarras ;  perhaps  rather,  to  spring  forward, 
or  move  with  elasticity,  Buchan. 
I'm  blythe  to  see  a  rantin  spree, 
And  £un  wad  thro'  ye  totter ; 
But  I'm  content  to  see  ye  spraint, 
'Right  free  o'  dool  an'  care  ay. 

Tarras* s  Poems,  p.  73. 
Formed  from  Sprent,  the  old  pret.  or  part.  pa.  of 
the  V.  to  Spring. 

To  6PRAN6LE,  v.  n.  To  struggle ;  including 
the  idea  of  making  a  spring  to  get  away,  Roxb. 
A  dimin.  from  Dan.  spraeng-er,  Isl.  spreng-a,  Su.G. 

spring-a,  &c.  saKre,  dlrumpere. 

SPRAT^  SFaoT>  s.    A  coarse  kind  of  reedy 

{frass,  &c.]         Add; 
si.  reirsproti,  arundo,  given  by  Verel.  as  synon* 
with  Raus, 

To  SPRATTLE,  v.  n.  To  scramble  or  scrawl,] 

S.  sprawl.        Add; 

Sw.  sprattl'a,  to  sprawl ;  Seren.  Teut  sperteUen, 
agitare  sive  motare  man  us  pedesque,  seems  to  have 
had  a  common  origin ;  in  Belg.  spartel^en. 
Sprattle,  s.  a  scramble,  a  struggle,  a  sprawl,  S. 

"  We  will  suppose  that  any  friend  like  yourself 
were  in  the  deepest  hole  of  the  North,  and  making 
a  spralile  for  your  life."     Redgauntlet,  ii.  273. 
SPRAUCH,  8,     A  sparrow,  Loth.     V.  Speuo. 

To  SPRAUCHLE,  Spraughle  (gutt.),  v.  n. 
1.  To  climb  with  difficulty,  Renfr.  The  same 
with  Sprackle. 

^*  Wi  that  I  spraugUed  up  amasg  the  rokes  wi'  a 
the  birr  I  had."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  168^ 
2.  To  force  one^s  way  through  undepwood,  or 

any  similar  obstruction,  Ayrs. 
8.  To  sprawl,  S. ;  synon.  Spretdj  Upp.  Clydes. 
"  Sometimes  when  they  wad  sprattghfe  away,  then 
I  stick  firm  and  fast  mysel',  an'  the  mair  I  fight  to 
get  out,  I  gang  ay  the  deeper."    Blackw.  Mag« 
Mar.  1823,  p.  312. 

Ane  bawdrons  wha  had  kitlins  undelr  a  bed, 

Whan  she  heard  Robbin's  sang. 
Came  sprauchlin  in  a  hurry  out. 
And  at  Willie  Wagtail  did  spang* 

GalL  EncycL  p*  413. 
Isl.  sprikl^a,  membra  <k>ncutere. 
To  SPREAD  bread,  to  make  bread  and  butter, 

according  to  the  £.  mode  of  expression,  S. 
SPRECHERIE,  s.     Spbaigherib. 
SPRECKLY,  adj.     Speckled,  South  of  S. 
The  blackbird  now,  with  golden  bilL 
Bymphonious  plies  his  wood-note  sweet ; 
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The  sprecify  mAris,  lilting-  thrill^ 

To  glad  the  groves  her  strains  repeat. 
A.  Scot's  Poems,  p.  135.     V.  Spreckl'd. 
SPREE,  s.  1.  Innocent  merriment,  Loth.]  Jdd; 
— Also  S.B.  and  A.Bor. 

"  Spree,  sport,  mmrriment^  a  fh>lie;  Gl.  Brocket" 
''  John  Blower^  honest  man>  as  sailors  are  aye  for 
some  spree  or  another,  wad  take  me  ance  to  see  ane 
Mrs.  Siddon»— I  thought  we  should  hae  been  crush- 
ed to  death  before  we  gat  in."  St.  Ronan,  ii.  1 64. 
Tho'  age  now  gars  me  hotter, 
I'm  blythe  to  see  a  rantin  spree, 
And  fain  wad  thro'  ye  totter. 

Tarra^s  Poems,  p.  73. 
8.  As  conveying  the  idea  of  something  disorderly 
or  riotous,  an  uproar.  Loth.,  SO.,  Aberd. 
— "  He  waft  in  no  spirit  to  enjdy  her  jocosity 
about  Bailie  Pollock's  spree,  as  he  told  her  that  he 
had  come  fkr,  and  had  far  to  go."  R.  Gilhaize,  i.  134. 
.    Confusion  boils— no  getting  oul» 
But  as  a  spree 
{n  country  fairs  we're  knock't  about. 
An'  box  our  way. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  1 18. 
—A  laud  ay  gien  to  ramblin  ; 
In  kicking  up  some  worthless  spree, 
O'  dancin',  drinking  gamblin'.     Ibtd.f.  121. 
In  addition  to  what  is  said  as  to  the  etymology 
of  tihis  word,  it  deserves  to  be  remarked  that  Ir.  and 
Gael,  spre  denotes  *'  a  spark,  flash  of  fire ;  anima- 
tion, spirit ;"  C'Reilly. 

SPBEE,  adl     Trim,  gaudy,  S.,  &c.]  Ad4; 
Syne  name  they  gang  fu'  hearty. 
To  busk  themsels  fu  trig  an'  spree; 
For  raggit  they're  imd  dirty.— 

A.  Douglas's  Poems,  p.  144, 
Twa  lads  at  Clauchendoly  bide, 
Wha  I  loe  weel,  they're  baith  sae  spree, 

G(iU,  Efu^cL  p.  411. 
To  SPREND,  v.  n.  To  dart  forward  with  a 
spring,  or  sudden  motion,  Kinross. 
SpretU  is  probably  the  pret.  and  part.  pa.  of  this 
verb,  which  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  a  part 
of  the  A.S.  v.,  or  from  its  Sa.G.  form,  in  the  pret., 
Sjpraiig'd. 

To  Sprbnt,  v.  n.     To  spring.     This  v.  is  still 
used  in  all  its  tenses,  Abera. 
Dan.  sprmngi,  or  sprengt,  is  the  part,  'psuoispreng^ 
er  to  spring,     V.  Spraint,  v. 
SPBENT,  paH.  pa.     Sprinkled.!  Add ; 

A.Bor.  '^  sprent,  bespattered,  splashed  with  dirt ;" 
Gl.  Brocket. 
SPRENT,  3,    An  opening. 

'*  For  Loaf-Bvead.  Take  half  a  peck  of  good 
fresh  flour,  and  hfy  it  on  a  table,  make  a  sprent  or 
hole  in  the  middle  to  hold  the  water,"  &c.  Collec- 
tion of  Receipts,  &c  p.  1. 

It  seems  allied  to  Su.G.  spraeng^a  diffindere,  pret. 
spraengd.    V.  Sprent,  pret. 
SPRET,  s,    Jointed-leaved  rush.     V.  Sprit. 
To  SPREWL,  V.  «.     To  sprawl,  to  struggle, 

Ro:ib, 
ISprswl,  s.     1.  A  struggle,  ibid. 
ft,  One,  who  is  not  to  be  overcome  with  difficuU 
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tiM,  who  makes  a  hard  straggle,  is  in  Clydfea! 

said  to  be  **  an  unco  sprawl  of  a  body.*    It 

also  im[)lies  the  idea  that  the  person  is  of  a 

diminutive  size. 

SPRIG,*.  A  thin  nail  without  ahead,  S.]  Add; 

^  "  You  must  also  have — long  bits  of  thin  iron,  or 

tin  five  inches  long,  and  an  inch  broad,  some  smaU 

hinges,  nails,and*prig*."  Maxwell's  Bee-master,  p.  88. 

A.Bor.  sprig  seems  to  be  used  nearly  in  the  same 
sense;  being  ejcpl.  «  a  brad,"  (Grose.)  This  is  ''a 
sort  of  nail  to  floor  rooms  with ;"  Johns. 

The  original   designation   seems  to  have  been 
sprig  nail.     "  Nailes  called  sprig  nailes,  the  thou. 
sandU-x  s."     Rates,  A.  1 6 1 1 . 
To  Sprig,  v.  a.     To  fix  with  nails  of  this  de- 

scription,  S. 

**  Taen  all  the  pieces  being  well  sprigged  to  this 
head,  the  box  is  made."     Maxwell,  ut  sup.  p.  QO. 
To  SPRIKKLE,  v.  n.   To  flounce,  to  floundw^ 

about,  Shetl; 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  Sprauckk;  and  obviously 
the  same  with  Isl.  apn^^a,  membra  concutere;  whence 
spriH,  concussio  membrorum. 
SPRING,  s.    1.  A  quick  and  cheerful  tune.] 

Add; 

If  I  mistake  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage^ 
spring  ia  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Beaumont  and 
Pletdier. 

*  What  new  songs  and  what  geers  ?'— 
«  Enough  ;  I'll  tdl  ye,— 

— ^We  will  meet  him. 
And  strike  him  such  new  springr,  and 

Such  free  welcomes. 
Shall  make  him  scorn  an  empire."*- 

The  Prophetess,  p.  S099. 
2.  It  is  transferred  to  the  music  of  birds. 
— Frae  the  sprigs  the  sylvan  quire 
War  Uftan  up  their  early  spring. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  17. 
SPRINGALD,  SpRiNfiEL,  s.   A  youth.]  Add; 

'*  We  should  have  a  care  ever  to  grow  in  this 
lyfe :  for  so  long  as  we  Hue,  we  are  either  children, 
or  at  the  farthest  we  are  sprit^ls  (to  vse  that  word)." 
Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  6. 

By  this  time  it  would  seem  the  term  was  becom* 
ing  obsolete.  Springle,  however,  is  still  used  by  some 
old  people  in  Angus,  in  the  same  sense ;  also  sprutg* 
tin  or  springUng,  obviously  a  dimin.  from  the  other. 
Springall,  auif.     Belonging  to  the  state  of  ado- 

lescence* 

"  At  that  time  it  was  a  pitie  to  sie  sa  weill  a 
brought  vp  prince,  till  his  bemhead  was  past,  to  be 
sa  miserablie  corrupted  in  the  entress  of  his  springaU 
age."  J.  Melville's  Diary,  Life  of  A.  Melville,  L  265. 
SPRIT,  e.     JoinUleaved  rush,  Roxb.,  S.B. 

^^  The  ground  is,  for  the  most  part,  covered  with 
sprit,  of  the  smaller  sort  of  which  they  make  what 
they  call  bog  hay."    Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  4S9. 

**  Sprit,   a  tough-'rooted  plwt,  something  like 
rushes ;"  Gl.  Shirr.     V.  Spoat,  Sprbat,  &c. 
SpRiTur,  ad^.    Full  of  sprats  or  sprits ;  synon. 

Spritty^  Roxb. 

"  The  poor  affectionate  creature  went  straight  to 
bis  dead  master ;  who  was  lying  in  a  little  green 
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'  8prkk^  hollow^  n6t  khorei  a  maskct-shot  from  the 
peat  stack."  Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  18S8,  p.  819*  V. 
Sprat. 

SFRITTVTy  pari.pa*   Speckled,  S.  V.  Spett- 

TILLIT. 

SPROAN,  s.    Dung,  Shetl,     Isl.  spraeh^  sca- 

turire  ? 
To  SPEOG,  Sproao,  v.  n.     To  court  or  make 
love  under  the  covert  of  night.  Gall. 
^*  Gill-ronnies, — ^haunts  of  poets,  and  people  a 
.  ^proging  i"  GalL  £nc.  p.  228. 

A.S.  spreoc'-an,  loqui ;  Teut  sproke,  verbum^  sen- 
.  tentia;  Stt.G.  sprok  lingua;  colloquium.  laLsprog^r, 
.  apertura,  fenestra. 

Sfboaging,  ^»     Courtship  under  the  shade  of 
night.  Gall. 

''  Splnnting>  the  same  with  sproaging,  running 
after  girls  under  night ;"  Gall.  £nc. 
-SPROO,  s.    An  aphtheous  appearance  in  the 
mouths  of  very  young  children,  although  dis- 
tinguished from  what  is  properly  called  the 
•      Thrush,  Loth. 

Teut.  sprourve  aphthae.    The  Teut.  word  also  de« 
'  notes  the  pip  in  hens. 

To  SPROOZLE,  V.  n,.   "  To  struggle;  some- 
times <y^roo2;&;'^  GalL  Enc. 
Germ,  spreiss-en  niti,  resistere  cum  nisu,  Wach- 
ter  ;  sprutzeUn,  to  splutter.    Stroozle  might  seem  al- 


•  SPRUCE,  s.    The  name  given  to  Prussia,  by 
our  old  writers. 

"  The  first  dutie  discharged  in  the  Sweden's  ser- 
vice of  our  expedition  by  water  from  Pillo  in  Spruce 
'  vnto  the  coast  of  Pomerne  [Pomerania^  at  Rougen* 
.  valde."    Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  3. 
Spausse,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  Prussia. 

''  Ilk  pack  is  als  great  als  halfe  ane  sek  of  wooll 

skinnes,  and  conteinis  in  weichtthrettie  sex  Sprusse 

:  stanes.     Ilk  Sprusse  stane  conteinis  twentie  aucht 

pound  Trois  weicht."  Skene  Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Serplailh. 

.  8PRUG,  s.     "  A  sparrow  i"  Gl.  Antiquary, 

South  of  S. 

mm^*  John  Wilson  was  a  blustering  fellow,  with- 
out the  heart  of  a  sprug."     Guy  Mannering,  i.  187> 

Belg*  tpnturv  a  thrudi ;  Teut  spreeutve,  stumus, 
Kilian ;  a  starling. 
To  SPRUNT,  V.  n.     To  run  among  the  sUcks 

after  the  girls  at  night,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Splunt, 
Spbuntin",  Spluntin,  9,    The  act  of  runnmg  as 

above  described,  ibid. 

Fr.  /e9preind*re,  "  to  take,  seise,  catch  hold ;" 
Cotgr.  O.Fr.  esprend-re,  surprendre^  saisir,  embra- 
ser,  seduire;  whence,  amour  esprent,  Roman  de  la 
Rose;  Roquefort. 

Sprunny  denotes  "  a  male  sweetheart,  Gloucest." 
Grose. 
SPUDYOCH,  9,     1.  Applied  to  any  sputtering 

produced  by  ignition,  Lanarks. 


lied  to  #/ro/2-«t  turgere,  */rM«-en  efferre  se,  or  ^r«V-     o     a    ^-.ii   L.lL*\^^  Z^  «v.^;«i-^.^^   «.,«r^,«^^« 

en,  Su.G.  strid^a,  cfrtere.  '*•  /  "5^'^,  ^^^^^'^^  .^^  moistened  gunpowder 

formed  into  a  pyramidal  shape,  for  the  purpose 


^  To  SPROSE,  V.  n.  To  make  a  great  shew.]  Add: 

8.  To  commend  one^s  self  ostentatiously,  and  at 

the  expence  of  truth  ;  also  used  as  a  reflective 

V.  To  9pro9e  on€*9  9eify  Ayrs^,  Fife. 

S.  Hence,  it  signifies  to  magnify  in  narration,  to 

lie  from  ostentation,  Fife. 
SpROftB,  9,     1.  Ostentatious  appear&oce,  S.O. 

*^  So  without  making  any  9pr09t  about  enticing 
him  to  Paisley,— *let  as  many  of  us  as  can  bear  the 
€X>8t  gang  intil  Embro',  and  join  the  welcome  in 
anationid  manner."  Blackw,  Mag.  Sept  1822, 
p.  SIS. 
S.  A  bravado,  a  brag,  ibid. 

"  Others — vied  in  their  jprotse  of  patriotism,  an4 
.br«gging-M)f  whaW-in  the  hour  of  trial,  they  would 
be  seen  to  do."    The  Provost,  p.  l67« 

"  Spro9t,  a  brag ;"  Gl.  Picken. 
Spbosie,  adj.    Ostentatious  in  language ;  much 

given  to  self-commendation,  Loth. 

SPROT,*.  1.  The  withered  stumpof  any  plant, 
broken  and  lying  on  the  ground,  gathered  in 
the  south-eastern  counties  for  fuel,  S. 
The  word^  as  thus  used^  agrees  more  closely  with 

the  northern  term,  mentioned  under  «SJpra/^  than  iSpro^ 

itoelf  does. 

£.  The  end  of  a  grain,  or  branch  blown  from  a 

Sowing  tree,  in  consequence  of  high  winds, 
oxb. 
S.  A  chip  of  wood,  flying  froni  the  tool  of  a  car- 

r^nter,  ibid. 
S.  9prfjlU^  a  sprig  or  sprout ;  Isl,  9pnAi^  vir^a, 
baculus. 

Sp&otten,  adj.    Made  of  9prot9*  Aberd. 
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of  being  ignited  ;  Peeoy,  synon.  ibid, 
8.  One  who  speaks  or  acts  with  rapidity ;  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  diminutive  size,  ibid. 
Gael,  sput^am,  to  spout;  Su.G.  spoil- a,  spuere^ 
9poit  sputum, 

.  SPU^E,  Spool,  9.  A  weaver's  shuttle,  S.]  Add; 
-—A  rackless  coof 
O'  prentice  wabster  lad^  who  breaks  his  spool. 
And  wastes  the  waft  upo'  a  mis-rid  pirn. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  10. 
Spulb-fittit,  adj.     Splay-footed ;  not,  as  Dr. 
Johns,  defines  the  £.  term,  *^  having  the  foot 
turned  inwards,"  but  the  very  reverse,  Loth,,' 
q.  twisted  out  like  a  oveaver's  spool. 
To  SPULYIE,  V.  a.    2.  To  carry  off  a  prey,  S.] 
'  '*  That  Malcolme  Dungalsone  sall'-^pay — xxxij 
oxin  8c  ky.  Sec.  spuilyeU  &  takin  be  the  said  Mal- 
come  &  his  compliois."    Ai:t  Audit.^  or  Dom.  Cone. 
Spulve,  Spulyie,  Spuilyib,*.  1.  Spoil,  booty,  S.l 

Add; 
2;  ^<  The  taking  away  or  intermeddling  with 
moveable  goods  in  the  possession  of  anotiier, 
without  either  the'  consent  of  that  other,  or 
the  order  of  Law  ;**  Ersk.  Instit.  B.  iii.  T.  7. 
§  17«     A  forensic  terra,  S. 
"  In  actiounis  o€9ptHlyie,  the  defendar  sould  not 
be  heard,  alledgeand,  be  way  of  exceptioun,  that 
the  persewar  spuilyeit  the  samin  gudis  fra  him  be* 
foir  the  thne  of  committing  of  the  alledgit  spuilyie 
done  be  him  aganis  the  persewar."     A.  1542,  Bal** 
fbur'fl  Pract  p.  475. 
Spulyiement,  9.     Spoil. 
*'  Muckle  need  have  we  to  haaten-^else  smallj. 
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•<nall  will  <mr  shaire  o^die  Jyin^iftaii^ii  bt."  Bkekw. 

Mag.  Aug.  1820,  p.  60B. 

SPULT,  *.    "  Ane  ^mk  of  kyd  ;^  Aberd.  Reg. 

Cent  16.  * 

SPULPIR,  Spulpbb,  ^.    One  who  ooUectoand 

retails  scandal,  a  busy4x)dj)  n  eaTes-dropper, 

Tcviotd. 
Spttlpin,  adf.     Habituated  to  this  practioe ;  as, 

**  He's  a  apulptn  rascal,^  ibid. 

This  term  has  roost  probably  been  imported  ftOBi 
Ireland,  as  being  the  same  with  spalpeen^  a  term  of 
contempt  often  put  in  the  months  of  the  natives,  hr. 
spailpin,  a  mean  fellow,  a  rascal ;  also,  a  common 
labourer ;  O'Reilly.  It  is  apparently  ^m  9peilp, 
notable,  also  signifying  pride,  self»conceit 

To  SPUNDER,  V.  n.     To  gallop,  Orkn. 

Radically  the  same  with  S.  Spynner,  q.  v.     Dan. 
spaend^e  signifies  to  strain,  to  exert  to  the  utmost* 
SPUNE,  s.     A  spoon,  S. 

*'  He'll  either  mak  a  spune,  or  spoil  a  horn,"  a  S* 
Prov.  applied  to  an  enterprising  person,  to  intimate 
that  he  will  either  have  a  signal  measure  of  success, 
or  completely  ruin  himself. 

^'  Mr.  Osbaldistone  is  a  good  honest  gentleman ; 
but  I  aye  said  he  was  ane  o'  them  wad  make  n^ipiale 
orspoilahom."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  195. 

A  phrase  borrowed  from  the  honourable  profel* 
aion  of  the  homers  or  tinkers. 
Spune-hale,  adf.    In  such  health  as  to  be  ouite 

able  to  take  one^s  usual  diet,  Fife ;  synon.  JPosr^ 

ritch-haley  Cutty^ee. 

SPUNE-DRIFT.  *.  The  snow  when  driftedfirom 
the  ground  by  a  whirling  motion,  South  of  8. 

V.  SPKEK-DEIt^T. 

SPUN6E,  s.  The  putrid  moisture,  resembling 
saliva,  which  issues  from  the  mouth,  nostrils, 
eyes,  ears,  &c.  after  death,  South  of  S.;  synon. 
Divcy  S.B. 

What  is  in  India  called  Mummy,  an  article  of  trade, 
is  composed  of  this  substance,  combined  with  firank** 
incense,  spikenard,  &c  and  used  as  a  perfume.  V. 
Raffles'  Hist  of  Java. 

Td  this  Shakspeare  seems  to  allude  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Dr.*  Johns.,  but  not  understood  by  him. 

The  work 
Was  dy'd  in  miummy,  which  the  skilful 
CoDserv'd  of  maidnis'  hearts.  Othello. 

It  occurs  in  another  passage ; 
What  a  mountain  of  mafmay  I  will  become. 

Merry  Wivee  qf  Windsor. 
To  Spui^ge,  v.  n.     To  emit  this  moisture,  ibid. 

SPUNK,  s.    S.  A  very  small  fire,  be]  Add ; 

Funke  had  the  same  meaning  in  O.E.  '<  Funhe  or 
lytell  fyre.  Igniculns."  Prompt.  Parv.  A3or. 
''jtptfnjt,  a  apark,  a  small  fire;"  GL  Brocket. 

3.  A  match,  S.]  Add; 

The  opmkki  tipt  with  brimstone  he  gropt  for. 

In  order  to  light  him  a  candle. 
He  imagin'd  his  fish  was  the  fire. 

But  yiet  not  a  ^punk  could  he  kindle. 

G.  WUion'4  ColL  ^Sonfs,  p.  52. 

4.  Life,  spirit,  vivadty,  S.]  u(dd  ;•<— ALBoc- id. 
'<  He  shewed  mucklemair  ^mnk^too^  than  Itbou^t 
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had  betel  in  him— I  tfaoiMiht  be  vr$d,hm  sent  eaald 
iron  through  the  vagalxaid."    Antiquary,  ii.  I69. 

Mr.  Todd  has  added  this  sense  of  the  wcnrd ;  bat 
with  the  following  singular  stigma,;-^^^  a  low  and 
contemptible  expression.''     I  confess,  that  I  cannot 
easily  conjecture  the  reason  of  a  remark  so  unlike  the 
usual  complacency  of  the  aothoir.  Hiid  this  proceed* 
ed  from  the  pen  c^  his  learned  predecessor,  no  man 
would  have  wondered  at  it ;  because  things  had  to 
him  greater  or  less  relish,  in  proportion  to  their  dis- 
tance firom,  or  their  approximation  to,  the  north. 
But  Mr.  Todd  is  superior  to  any  such  puerile  prcja- 
*  dices.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  adopted 
many  words  by  no  means  of  a  higher  cast.  -He  had 
not,  it  appears,  found  that  it  was  n9td  by  any  £• 
nrriter.    But  was  this  a  valid  ofajectioa  ?  Ahhoogh 
he  seems  to  have  felt  only  the  smell  of  that  sulphur 
with  which  Dr.  Johns,  had  overlaid  it,  this  term  is 
very  good  and  expressive.    Tlieiie  can  aosvcely  be  a 
more  natural  transition,  dum  from  the  idea  of  tondi^ 
wood  to  the  figurative  sense  of  vineadty.* 

Add  to  et3rmon; — Ir,  and  Ga^  epone  signify  tSBder 
or  touch-wood  ;  O'Reilly ;  M'Donald;  Shaw.  As  it 
does  not  appear  to  the  other  Celt,  tongues,  it  seems 
to  have  had  a  Goth,  origin,  #  being  prefixed  to  Teut. 
vonck,  or  Gexm.Junek. 
To  Spunk  otiii  v.  n.    To  he  gradually  brought 

to  light,  &c,]  Add ; 

"  By  and  by  it  epunkU  out  that  the  king  had  been 
shot  at>  with  a  treasonable  gun,  that  went  off  with* 
out  powther.*'    The  Steam-boat,  p.  218. 

"  Yell  oblige  me  by  keeping  your  finger  on  your 
month,  for  it  might  be  detrimental  if  ony  thing  ware 
to  spunk  outr    Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  52. 
Spvkxie,  «.1    Insert,  as  sense 

1.  A  small  nre,  S. 

But  by  the  social  eantle  health, 
The  cottage  spiaMe  hleesfng  fiirdi. 
Where  baimies  ehaat  %i'  g&and  siirdi 

'  About  the  fiiv, 
Fi«  gi'en  these  era  verses  bitth. 
At  your  desire. 

A.  Soo^s  Paemi,  pu  4|. 

2.  Will  with  the  wisp.    Insert,  as  sense  . 

S*  Transferred  to  an  erironeomi  teacher,  wfa»  mis- 

leads  aonls  by  false  doctrine. 

^"  And  of  late,  some  fVtlUm  with  ike  Witps^  or 
Spunkies  of  Wildfire,  seen  mostly  in  boguish  nyriA 
ground,  in  louring,  foulsom,  unwholsom  wealher,'vis. 
An  unhappy  woful  Professor  Sin^raon,  striking  at^ie 
doctrine  or  foundation  ef  our  christiBR  rdigiois,  re- 
.  vivingold  condemned  errors,"  Sic  Walker^sKeoiaik* 
Passages,  p.  9^. 

4.  A  lively  young  fellow,  S.    Add^  as  sense 
6.  One  of  an  irritable  temper,  Ayrs. 

**  I  didna  think  your  Lordship  Iras  sic  a  spimUe^-^ 
yell  no  mend  your  broken  nest,  my  Lord,  by  dabbing 
^t  it.*'     Sir  A.  Wylie,  1258. 
Spukxie,  adj.']    Insert,  as  sense 
1.  An  epithet  applied  to  a  place  supposed  to  be 

haunted,  from  the  frequent  appearance  of  the 

ignis  Jixtuus,  Renfrews. 

I  looked  by  the  whinny  knowe, 
I  looked  by  the  firs  sae  green ; 
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I  looked  owre  the  sjmnkie  hofnre, 
An'  ajr  I  thoagfat  ye  would  ha'e  been. 

Tannakiffs  Poems,  p.  l6l^  l63. 
Dsg^  sense 
2.  Mettlesome,  possessing  n>irit  and  activity,  S. 

A.Bor.  •*  *pu7iAy,  spiritecL*' 
8.  Reiy,  irritable,  Ayrs. 

'^  He  sometimes  was  seen^  being  oftLSpunkie  tem- 
per, grinding  the  teeth  of  yexation.*'  Annals  of  the* 
Parish,  p.  342. 

*'  The  spunky  nature  of  Mr.  Hirple  was  certainly 
Tery  disagreeable  often  to  most  of  the  council ;— * 
bat  then  it  was  only  a  sort  of  flash."    The  Provost, 
p.  192. 
To  SPUR,  V.  n.   To  scrape,  as  a  hen  or  cock  on 

a  dunghill,  Teviotd. 

I  hesitate  whether  we  ought  to  trace  this  to  A.S. 
tpuv^ian,  Alem.  and  Germ,  tpur-m,  Belg.  speur-eu, 
Su.G.  spoer-ja,  quaerere,  inve8tigare,as  denotrog  the 
act  of  a  fowl  when  in  quest  of  food ;  or  to  Id.  sper-a^ 
ealcare,  because  in  scraping  the  soil  is  thrown  back, 
or  as  it  were  kicked  awigr. 
SPUR-BAUK,  s.    A  cross  beam  in  the  roof  of 

a  house,  Moray,  Aberd. 

Germ.  JtMirraraJfter,  and6atfa»  abeam,  q.  rafter- 
beam,  or  the  beam  joining  thtf  rafter*    Dan.  sparre- 
inMer,  contignationes  sapremae  domuum.  V.  Bauk, 
sense  1. 
SPURE,  pr^L  ef  the  v.  Spbes,  6f£IB«  Asked, 

inquired;  as,  ^  He  never  spurea,fier  me;^  ^*  I 

spure  at  his  wife  if  he  was  alive,^  Loth. 

*nie  same  analogy  may  be  remarked  here  as  in  S. 
hure  ftcm  bear,  ture  from  tear,  wure  from  wear ;  « 
belag  used  in  S.  for  o  in  £,  Dan.  pret  sptirgU,  from 
aporge  to  inquire. 
SPURKLE,  8.    A  sort  of  roattle.   «*  ScukJimg 

spurhle^  a  stick  to  beat  flax.**    '^  Thacking 

sparkle^  a  broad-mouthM  stick  for  tfaatdiing 

with  ;'•  Gall.  Enc.  p.  484,  445. 

iffl.  spreh  signifies  ramentum  ligni,  and  Su.G. 
spraeck^a  diflSndere.  But  perhaps  Spurkle  is  merely  a 
variety  of  Spurile,  q.  v. 
To  SPURL,  r.  n.     To  sprawl,  Ettr.  For. 

This  seems  a  transposition  from  the  E.  v,,  or  Sw. 
spraU-a,  apparently  misprinted  Srratta,  Seren.  vo. 
SprawL 
SPURMUICK,  s.  A  particle,  an  atom,  Aberd. 

The  first  syllable  may  be  allied  to  Isl.  «por  vesti- 
gium, q.  a  trace. 

SPURTLlTj^ar^.  ad;.  Speckled,  of  various  co- 
lours, Roxb. ;  the  same  with  SprutiUUy  q.  v. 
SPUR-WHANG,  8.     The  strap  or  thong  with 

which  a  spur  is  fastened^  Ettr.  For. 

"  What  think  you  of  yourself  in  spoiling  the  coun« 
tnr  of  horse  and  arms,  sir  ?  Sir,  I  had  not  the  worth 
of  a  spuT'-whang  of  ony  man's,  but  was  mounted  of 
horse  and  arms  of  my  own.**  Exam.  Ja.  Nicol,  Cloud 
of  A^itnesses. 
SQU ABASH,  8.    A  splutter,  S.O. 

"  As  for  a  squabash  when  he  does  kidc^  wha's  to 
mak  it  ?"    The  Steam-boat,  p.  293. 

AQUACH,  SauAOH  (gutt.),  <r.  Expl  «<  the  noise 
a  hare  makes  when  a  kilhng  ;'^  Gall,  £o& 
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ri'eng  the  hearty  scraigh  and  squagh  - 
While  the  ftunart  hang  by  him  fu'  stout. 

Ibid.  p.  176. 
Corr.  perhaps  from  £.  squeak  ;  Su.G.  squaeh^,  in- 
condite vociferare.    V.  Squaioh,  v. 
t  SQUAD,  a.   *<  A  company  of  armed  men,^  £. 
Besides  this  sense,  it  is  used  in  S.  with  greater 
latitude,  as  denoting  a  band,  or  company  of  any 
desoriptioB. 
Abuse  o'  mi^strates  might  weel  be  spar'd ! 
To  liken  them  to  your  auld«warld  squad, 
I  must  needs  say,  comparisons  are  odd. 

Bums,  iii.  58. 
'*  Squad,  a  crew,  a  party  ;"  01.  ibid, 
Fr.  esc^uade,  "  the  traine,  or  followers  of  a  ciqp^ 
taine,  or  leader ;"  Cotgr. 
To  SQUAIGH  (gutt),  v.n.  1.  To  scream;  used 

ironically,  Ettr.  For. 
S.  To  cry  as  a  duck  or  hen,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Elsewhiere,  as  in  E.  quack.  Perhaps  the  term  thus 
appears  most  in  its  pnmitive  form,  as  allied  to  C.B. 
gwich-iaw,  to  squeak. 

SauAicHfSauAiGH,^.  A  scream,  ibid.  V.SauACH. 
To  SQUALLOCH  (gutt.),  t;.  n.    To  scream, 
Buchan,  merely  a  variety  of  SkeUoch,  q.  v. 
Ye  witches,  warlocks,  fairies,  fien's, 
That  squaUoch  owre  the  murky  greens,-* 
Sing  out  yir  hellish  unkent  teens  ; 
Yir  en'my's  dead,      Tarras's  Poems,  p.  142. 
SQU  ARE-MAN,  s.    A  carpenter,  Dumfr. 

^*  By  the  municipal  constitution  of  Dumfries,  the 

craftsmen— -are  divided  into   seven    corporations; 

namely,  the  hammer-men  or  blacksmiths,  the  square'* 

men,  or  carpenters,"  &c.  Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  106. 

The  squaremen  foUow'd  f  the  raw. 

And  syne  the  weavers.         Ibid.  p.  22. 
SQUARE-WRICHT,  s.    A  joiner  who  works 
in  the  finer  kinds  of  furniture,  Lanarks. 
Perhaps  one  who  does  every  thing  by  square  and 
rule,  as  contrasted  with  one  whose  coarser  work  does 
not  require  such  accuracy.     V.  Wright,  s. 
SQU  ARTE,  od^'.— "  Those  that  are  squarte 
or  brused  by  falling  from  above,^  &c.  MS. 
Book  of  Surgery.   Communicated  by  C.  Kirk* 
patrick  Sharpe,  Esq. 

It  seems  to  signify,  thrown  out,  or  thrown  to  some 
distance ;  O.Fr.  esquarl^er,  escart-er,  to  scatter.  Es-> 
earte,  "  thrown  abroad  ;"*  Cotgr. 

To  SQUASH,  V.  n.   To  plash,  to  dash  as  water, 

Lanarks. 
S<iirA8H,  #.     1.  The  act  of  plashing,  ibid., 
S.  A  dash  of  water,  ibid. 

Probably  the  same  with  £.  Swash;  from  O.Fr.  es" 
quach-er,  ecraser,  briser,  casser,  &c.  Roquef.  Cotgr, 
renders  escraser  ^  squash  downe^"  aod  casser  "  quash 
asunder." 

To  SQUAT,©,  a.  To  strike  with  the  open  hand, 

particularly  on  the  breech,  Upp.  Clydes. ;  sy. 

non.  Skdp. 
SoxjATs,  8.  pL    Strokes  of  this  description,  ibid. 

ScotSf  Meams.. 

ItaL  scuat^ere  to  shake,  toss,  or  jolt;  or  perhaps 
rather  from  the  jfa/naM  of  the  stroke*. 
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To  SQUATTER,  v.  n.  To  squander,  to  act  with 
profusion,  Renfr. ;  Su.G.  sguaetir-aj  dissipare. 

SQUAW-HOLE,  s,  A  broad  shallow  pond,  ge- 
nerally implying  the  idea  of  dirtiness,  Upp. 
Clydes.     V.  Quaw. 

SQUEEF,  s.    A  mean,  disresputable  fellow,  one 
who  is  shabby  in  appearance,  and  worthless  in 
conduct,  Durafr.,  Roxb. ;  Shype  synon. 
The  same  perhaps  with  E.  Squab,  adj,  "awkwardly 

bulky,"  Johns.   Sw.  squab,  corpus  molle,  et  pingue^ 

squabba,  obesula,  a  fat  clumsy  woman ;  from  Isl. 

quappa,  id.,  with  the  sibilation  prefixed.  Or  shall  we 

trace  it  to  Fr.  esquive,  shunned,  etehewed,  q.  one 

whose  company  is  avoided  ? 
Squeef,  isexpl.  ''a  blackguard;  one  whorails  against 

women,  and  yet  is  fain  to  seduce  them/'   Gall.  £nc. 

SQUEEL,  s.     School,  Aberd. 

But  there  was  ae  buck  o'  a  chiel, 

I  think,  had  been  at  dancing  squeeL         * 

W.  BeaiMs  Tales,  p.  10. 

2.  A  great  number  of  people,  ibid.     V.  Skule. 

SQUEEM,  s.  The  motion  of  a  fish  as  observed  by 

its  effect  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  including 

the  idea  of  the  shadow  made  by  the  fish,  Ayrs. 

This,  I  apprehend,  is  merely  a  provitfcial  variety 

of  Skime  (Lanarks.),  the  gleam  of  reflected  light; 

especially  as  the  shadow  is  produced  by  reflection 

from  the  water. 

SQUESHON,  s.  A  scutcheon.   Fr.  escussonj  id. 
Greit  squechmiis  on  hicht, 
Anamalit  and  weil  dicht, 
Reulit  at  all  richt 

Enfllang  the  hall.     RaufCoilyear,  C.  iij.  b. 
To  SQUIBE,  V,  n,  A  top  is  said  to  squibe,  when 
it  runs  off  to  the  side,  when  it  ceases  to  spin, 
Upp.  Clydes. ;  Isl.  skevf-r  obliquus,  curvus. 
'  To  SQUILE,  V.  n.    The  same  with  tjie  E.  v.  to 
Squeal.      This  is  the   invariable   pron.    S.B. 
"  Squikj  to  screach  C  Gl.  Tarr. 
SauiLE,  s.     The  act  of  squealing,  S.B. 
Thae  phantoms,  imps,  an'  spectres  wil'j 
That  pest  our  ha's  wi'  frightfu'  squile, — 
Thou  see' St  an'  hear'st  their  unkent  style 

And  waukrife* tricks.       Tarras's  Poems,  p.  41. 
SQUINACIE,  ^.     Thequinsey. 

"  These  he  will  set  "down  as  squinacie,  crowds,  or 
boils."     Z.  Boyd's  Balme  of  Gilead,  p.  70. 

O.E.  squinancy,  squynsy ;  Fr.  esquinance,  id. 
SQUINTIE,  s,   A  kind  of  cap  worn  by  women, 

Upp.  Clydes. ;  synon.  Cresie^  q.  v. 
To  SQUIRR,  V,  a,  "  To  skim  a  thin  stone  along 
the  water  C  Gall.  Enc. ;  synon.  SMff, 
1  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  if  it  be  not  from 
the  V.  to  Whir,  with  the  sibilation  prefixed. 
STA',  pret     Stole ;  for  stall 

A  villain  cam  when  I  was  sleeping, 
Sta*  my  ewie,  horn  and  a*. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  145.   V.  SxAW. 
STAB,  s,     A  palisade,  a  stake,  S. 

Whyles  !gainst  the  footpath  stabs  he  thumped,  • 
Whyles  o'er  the  coots  in  holes  he  plumped. 

TannaWts  Poems,  p.  126.    V.  Stob. 
STAB-CALLANT,  s.     A  short  thick  fellow, 
Roxb. 
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Dan.  slahbe  a  log,  or  stub  a  stump^  a  stock ;  Su.G. 
stubb-a  amputare,  siubbig  mutilus,  brevis. 
STAB-GAUD,  s.  A  set  line,  a  line  for  catching 

fish,  fixed  to  a  small  stake  of  wood,  that  is  push- 
ed into  the  bank  for  preserving  the  line  from 

being  carried  off,  Lanarks. 

From  stab  a  stake,  and  gad,  pron.  gaudj  a  fishing* 
rod ;.q.  a. stake-rod. 
STABLE,  8.   ''  That  part  of  a  marsh,  in  which, 

if  a  horse  is  foundered,  he  is  said  to  be  stabled 

for  the  night;""  61.  Antiquary,  South  of  S. 
STABLER,  s.     A  stable-keeper,  S. 

L.B.  stabular-ius,  qui  stabularum  vel  equoram— 
curam  habet;  idem  qui  caupo.  Gal.  kdlelUer.     Du 
Gange. 
STACK,  s.     A  columnar. rock,  Caithn.]  Jdd; 

In  Shetl.  stack  is  expL  *'  a  high  rock  detached." 
Also,  *'  a  precipitous  rock  rising  out  of  the  sea." 
The  Pirate,  ii.  142. 

This  word  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Orkn. 
.    '*  At  a  little  distance  from  Papa  Stour,  lyes  a  rock 
encompassed  with  the  sea  called Frau-a-Stack j'which 
is  a  Danish  word,  and  signifieth^  our  Lady's  Rock," 
Brand's  Orkn.  p.  lOp. 
To  STACKER,  St^kkeb,  Stachee,  v.  n.  To 

stagger.]  Add; 

It  appears  from  Palsgrave,  that  the  same  ortho* 
graphy  was  occasionally  used  in  O.E.  "  I  Hakker, 
Jechancelle, — declared  in /Saggar."  B.  iii.  F.  371,  b. 
STACKET,  s*    A  term  used  to  denote  the  pa- 

lisades  which  sometimes  surround  a  town. 

'^"  He  quit  the  skonse  and  retired  to  the  towne, 
and  enters  the  port  before  us,  shutting  us  out ; — ^we 
brake  downe  the  stapket,  and  the  towne  not  walled, 
we  entered  the  broade  side,  and  follow  the  enemy  to 
the  market-place."     Monro!s  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  51. 

Dan.  stakket,  a  palisade.— Hence, 
To  Stacket,  v.  a.     To  palisade. 

— "  We  did  worke  all  of  us  night  and  day,  till  we 
had  slacketed  the  wall  about,  the  height  of  a  man 
above  the  parapet"     Ibid.  P.  II.  p.  8. 
STADDLE,  s.     A  frame  on  which  a  stack  is 

built.  Berwicks. 

"  Placing  the  ricks  on  staddles,  or  Yrames,  with 
feet  which  cannot  be  scaled,  would  be  an  excellent 
defence,  [^against  the  depredations  of  r^ts  and  mice,3 
and  would  probably  be  fully  compensated  for,  with 
profit,  in  the  course  of  a  lease  of  1 9  years."  Agr. 
Surv.  Berw.  p.  498.  V.  Stassel,  Statu  el.,  id. 
STADGE,  f.  A  pet,  a  fit  of  ill-humour,  Clydes. 

Isl.  siygg-r  iratus,  ^^ygg-ia  ofiendere,  irritare,  stygd 
oflTensa. 
STAFF  AND  BATON,  a  symbol  of  the  resigna- 

tion  of  property  or  feudal  right  into  the  hands 

of  another,  according  to  the  laws  of  S. 

*'  The  proper  symbols  of  resignation  are  staff  and 
baton  ;  but  a  pen  has,  by  immemorial  custom,  been 
made  use  of  to  represent  that  symbol  in  the  act  of  re- 
signation.— By  an  act  of  sederunt  £lltli  Feb.  17081 
the  use  of  any  symbol  in  resignation  other  than  staff 
and  baton,  is  prohibited  under  the  sanction  of  nulli- 
ty.**    Erskine's  Inst.  p.  287. 

Hiis  custom  anciently  prevailed  in  England.  Si 
autem  nullum  sit  ibiaedificium,  fiat  ei  seysina  secun* 
dum  quod  vulgariter  dicitnr,  perfustim  et  per  bacU'* 
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lum,  et  siifficit  sola  pedis  positio  cum  possedendi  af- 
fectu  ex  voluntate  donatoris.  Bracton.  lib.  ii.  c.  ifs. 
num.  2. 

The  same  custom  was  in  force  with  the  ancient 
Swedes.  Emtionem  autem  praeviis  solemnibus  lege 
requisitis  excipiabat  traditio  rei  mobilis  de  manu  in 
manum^  aut  translatio  rei  immobilis  ejusve  posses- 
sionis  per  fistucam  aut  tactum  baculotum,  dum  duo* 
decim  in  judicio  territoriaii^apprehendendo^cfptoirem 
et  dimittendo  firmabant  rei  yenditae  alienationenu 
Loccen.  Antiq.  iSueo-Goth.  Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

This  deed  wa^  expressed  by  a  variety  of  phrases  in 
the  language  of  the  country ;  as^  koepa  medhjastnm, 
i.  e.  to  buy  with  Confirmation.  Fasta  dicitur  illus  ac- 
tus forensis,  quo  em  tori  plenariae  rei  venditae  pos- 
sess! o  adjudicature  postquam  certo,  et  in  Lege  defi- 
nito,   tempore  contractus  hie  publice  annuntiatus 
est;  Ihre.    The  term  seems  derived  from^j^,  firm ; 
though  IhrCj  viewing  the  word  as  exotic^  seems  to 
plreferjtfstuca,  because  the  seller  put  a  rod  into  the 
bosom  of  the  purchaser.     In  the  same  sense  it  was 
said,  Gifwa  vppo  godz  och  gorda  staffi  och  skiacl;  *'  to 
give  up  goocls  {moveables)  and  landed  property  by 
fitaff  and  judgment:"  also,  Saelta  vied h  staffi  och  skioell, 
^*  to  deliver  with  staff  and  judgment."    The  signifi- 
<!^tion  seems  to  be,  to  deliver  in  a  judicial  manner  by 
means  of  a  staff.   They  also  said,  Slnpa  medh  lut  och 
kdfla,  "  to  divide  by  the  lot  and  rod,"  as  in  the  laws 
of  Upland.  V.  Loccen.  ubi  sup.  Ihre,  vo.  Kajle,  expl. 
this  phrase;  Tactu  badlli  et  sortitione  hereditatem 
dividere. 

The  Icelanders  used  the  same  phrase,  Med  hit  oc 
kafloj  sorte  et  bacillo.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  phrase,  as  employed  both  by  the  Swedes  and 
by  the  Icelanders,  as  conjoined  with  the  lot,  rather 
respected  the  division  of  an  inheritance  among  co- 
heirs^  than  the  confirmation  of  a  judicial  disposition. 
The  people  last  mentioned  had  another  expression, 
which  is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  act  t)f  resignation 
bjf  staff  and  baton. — Kasta  eg  tharfyri  laga  kaefli;  In 
hujns  rei  fidem  hie  ra  judicio  baculum  projicio.  The 
custom  wasnised,  as  Venelias  informs  us,  when  a  pro- 
prietor wished  to  prohibit  any  iBvasion  of  his  goods  or 
other  possessions.  After  pronouncing  the  formula  of 
interdiction,  in  the  place  of  judgment,  he  threw  down 
a  rod  as  a  symbol  of  this  prohibition.  V.  Ind.  vo.  Kafle* 
In  Fr.  this  is  denominated  Livrement  de  Fust  et 
Terra.  The  use  of  the  baton  or  rod  appears  in  the 
Annal.  Francor.  A.  787*  Keddidit  ei  cum  bacul[yip^ 
sum  patrium.  This  was  frequently  of  oak.  Rein- 
vestierunt  baculo  quercino ;  Tabul.  Casaur.  A.  1 14Q. 
In  law. Latin,  Investitura  per  Baculum;  also.  Per 
Fustem  offerre,  tradere,  investire; — Fer  Festucamj — 
Per  Virgamy  &c.     V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Investitura. 

This  custom  undoubtedly  claims  great  antiquity. 
In  every  age,  and  among  every  people,  as  the  very 
learned  Spelman  observes,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  most  ancient  writers,  the  rod  has  been 
tlie  symbol  of  authority  and  dominion ;  and  the  de- 
livery of  this  was  an  acknowledgement  of  the  trans- 
ference .  of  this  power  along  with  the  property. 
Among' the  ancient  Romans  the  Praetor  was  wont 
to  manumit  by  laying  a  rod  across  the  head  of  the 
slave  whom  he  emancipated.  V.  Spelm.  vo.  Fisiucti, 
and  Du  Cange,  ut  su^.  col.  1521. 
STAFF  AND  BURDON.     To  be  at  the  Staff 
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and  ihe.Burdon  with  one,  to  quarrel, ,  or  comq 

to  an  open  rupture,  with  one,  Hoxb. 

This  phrase  is  supposed  to  include  the  idea,  that 
one  fighfd  with  a  common  staff,  and  the  other  with 
a  burdon.     V.  BunnoN. 
STAFF  AND  STING.  V.  under  Sting,  Steing, 

a  pole,  &c. 
Staff.     To  Set  vp  one's  Staff,  to  take  Mp  one's 

residence  in  a  place,  Boxb. 

This  phrase  may  have  some  relation  to  the  A.S. 
term,  cdulf-  or  ctheUstatf,  familiae  sustentaculum. 

The  term  also  denotes  a  crozier.     Hence  tfie  Isl. 
phrase,  stafoc  stole,  pedum  et  cathedra  episcopi,  qui-, 
bus  officium  ejus  designatur;  Verel. 
STAFF Y-NEVEL,  s.    "  Staff  in  hand,^'  Gl. 

cudgelling,  S.B. 

His  cousin  was  a  bierdly  swank, 

A  derf  young  man,  hecht  Rob ; 
To  mell  wi'  twa  he  wad  na  mank 
At  staffy-nevel  job. 
Christmas  ha' ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet,  p.  128. 

Here  it  is  used  as  if  an  adj. 

As.  nevel  signifies  a  blow  with  the  fist,  slaffy-nevel 
seems  properly  to  denote  a  blow,  or  the  act  of  strike 
ing,  with  a  staff  or  cudgel.  V.  Nevel  under  Nbive. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Sw.  knvffel,  Su.G. 
knippel,  anc.  knoeppd,  signify  the  cudgel  itself;  ba- 
culus,  fustia.  Ihre  deduces  the  term  horn  knapp  glo- 
bulus. To  view  this  as  the  origin  would  be  to  sup- 
pose the  S.  term  to  be  grossly  tautological.  Nevel 
undoul^tadly  supi^lies  the  natural  etymon. 
STAFFISH,  adj.   A  term  applied  to  any  thing 

that  c^ttot  be  ^ten  without  difficulty,  Roxb. 

V.  Staffage. 

The  word  in  this  form  might  seem  allied  to  Dan. 
stivhaUel,  Isl,  si^haUad-r,  stiff-necked,  stubborn. 
STAG,  8.    A  young  horse;  the  same  witb  Staig^ 

♦To  STAGE,  V.  a.  Tb  accuse,  although  there 
be  no  formal  trial ;  the  prep.  wMi  being  sub- 
joined. 

*'  Kepperminshoo  accused  him  of  perjury.  He 
was  also  staged ttitk  bribery,  for  taking  14,000  merks 
fra  the  taxmen  of  the  excise  of  Lowthean,  in  pro- 
curing them  the  tack,  August  1682."  Fountainh. 
Diary,  MS.  Law's  Memor.  p.  235, 236,  N.  ' 

"  Not  only  is  the  propinquity  of  blood  fully  pro- 
ven,— ^but  the  Lords  havj  found  it  so,  and  to  quarrel 
it  is  to  stage  the  Lords  f&ith  iniquity  in  finding  that 
proven  which  was  not  proven."  Fount.  Dec^SuppL 
iv.  876. 

To  STAGE  aiouty  v.  n.  To  saunter,  to  walk 
aboutj  rather  in  a  stately  or  prancing  manner, 
Fife. ;  perhaps  q.  to  walk  on  the  stage.  V. 
Dock,  v.  n. 
STAGGERI JT  BOB,  the  veal  of  a  newly  dropt 
calf,  or  the  animal  in  whole,  Tcviotd.  When 
cut  out  of  the  mother,  it  is  csMed  slunk,  ibid. 
V.  Slikk.  \ 

"  Staggering  Bob,  mth  his  yellow  jmmps.  A  calf 
just  dropped,  and  unable  to  standi  killed  for  veal  in 
Scotland ;  the  hoofs  of  a  young  calf  are  yellow." 
Class.  Diet. 

One  would  ahnost  think,  that  the  spirit  of  Dr. 
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Johnton  had  been  transfused  into  the  good-humour- 
ed Grroeey  when  he  gave  this  definition. 
STAGGERS,  s.  pi    A  disease  of  sheep,  S. 

''  Staggers^^iB  a  disease  seldom  or  never  affect- 
ing the  sheep  in  this  country^  those  excepted,  who 
feed  in  forests  or  amongst  planting.  The  symptoms 
of  it  are  more  violent  than  those  of  sturdy.**  Esa. 
Highl.  Soc  iii.  40S. 
ST  AGGIE,  a^.    A  term  applied  to  grain  when 

it  grows  thin,  Gall.  V.  Stoo,  *.,  and  Stuogy. 
STAGGRELL,  *.    **  A  person  who  staggers  in 

walking ;"  Gall.  Enc. ;  formed  like  Gangrel. 
To  STAGHER  (gutt),  v,  n.     To  stagger,  S. 

V.  Stackke. 
♦To  STAY,  V.  n.  To  lodge,  to  dwell,  to  reside,  S. 

**  I  was  told  that  I  must  go  down  the  street^  and 
on  the  north  side,  over  against  such  a  place,  turn 
down  such  a  W^nde  /  and,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Wyndty  enquire  for  such  a  Launde  (or  building) 
where  the  Gentleman  ^iwd,  at  the  tkrid  stair, '  that 
is,  three  stories  high."  Letters  from  a  Gentleman 
in  the  North  of  S.  L  25. 
STAY-BAND,  s.     1.  Where  a  door  is  formed 

of  planka  reaching  in  one  piece  from  the  top 

to  the  bottom,  those  planks  which  are  sailed 

acrosa,  to  fasten  the  upright  planks  together, 

are  called  the  HaffJmndsy  Ettr.  For. 
C.  A  narrow  band  ^  linen  brought  through  the 

tie  of  an  infant^  cap,  and  pinned  to  its  firock, 

for  preventing  the  head  ftom  being  thrown  too 

far  iMick,  S. 
STAIG,  &r  Ao,  §.    A  horse  of  one,  two,  or  three 

years  old,  S.]  Add; 

"  The  lordis— assignis  to  Sthir  AndroDrommend 
viear  of  Mulhil—- to  pruf  diat  James  of  M'ray  spul- 
yet  and  tuk  fra  him  of  his  avne  propre  godis  xij 
stokit  meris  and  a  stag  of  a  yere  auld  w^  ^ar  pro- 
litss  of  xiij  yeris  bigane."  Act.  Audit.  A  147&,  p« 
74.     Add  to  etymon  ; 

We  learn  from  Haldorson,  that  IsL  stegg-r  denotea 
a  aaale  fox,  and  indeed  the  male  of  almost  all  wild 
beasts ;  Vulpes  mas ;  item,  mas  plurium  ferarum. 

We  have  another  proof  of  the  ancient  application 
of  this  term,  perhaps  in  a  general  sense,  to  the  male 
of  animals.    A.Bor.  M^  denotes  a  gander;  Grose. 
To  STAIG,  Staug,  v.  n.    To  stalk  where  one 

should  not  be  found,  Upp.  Lanarks. 

Isl.  siag'U  tendere,  extendere;  also,  saepiusiterare; 
Haldorson. 
To  STAIE,  V.  a.     To  accommodate,  S.]  Add; 

It  ia  sometimes  used  as  a  v.  a.  with  the  prep.^/!^. 
To  Londoun  Lowrie  tuke  the  geat, 
With  traine  myeht  siaikfor  his  estait. 
His  wantone-vicare  on  a  meir, 
Twa  vther  fellowis  to  turse  his  geir. 

L^.  Bp.  St.  Andr.  Poems  l6ik  Cent,  p.  529- 
STAINYELL,  s.]  Define,— The  wagtail. ^drf; 

Dan.  stengUp,  id.     Motacilla,  aenanthe  vitiflora ; 
Haldorson.  Wolfl^  however,  renders  steengilp,  stone- 
plover. 
To  STAIRGE  dStmn,  or  azrny^  v.  n.    To  walk 

very  magisterially,  to  prance,  Roxb. 
6TAIT  and  SESIN6. 
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**  In  the  aodoune— persewit  be  Richard  Quhite* 
law— aganis  Johne  lord  Hay  of  Yester  for  to  infeil 
the  said  Richard  heretablely  be  charter  &  sesing 
in  dew  forme  in  alss  mekle  of  the  landis  of  More* 
hame — ^as  the  ferd  jparte  of  the  quarter  of  the  landis 
of  Lynplun  extendis  to,  becaus  the  said  Johne  has 
gevin  slaU  4*  sesing  of  the  saidis  landis  of  Linplua 
to  William  Hay  of  Tallo.'*  Act  Pom.  Cone.  A.  1490, 
p.  155. 

"  The  vassal,  by  himself^  or  his  attorney,  takes 
instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  notary,  before  witnc^ 
ses,  that  he  hath  received  state  and  seisin  of  the  lands 
in  due  form."    Ersk.  Inst  B.  iL  T.  3,  §  S5. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  phrase  in  Du  Cangethat 
corresponds  with  this.  I  hesitate  whether  the  foU 
lowing  may  be  viewed  as  analogous  ;  Status,  sedes ; 
statumfacere,  tenere,  sedere;  or.  In  statu  tenere,  GalL 
tenir  en  etat ;  q.  to  be  instated. 

It  is  sometimes  otherwise  expressed-~'5  Baich 
clamit  to  ha£  state  Sj^  possessioune  of  the  saidis  landis." 
Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1490,  p.  184. 

These  three  terms  are  sometimes  conjoined. 
"  In  the  accioune— aganis  George  lord  Dirltoon  for 
the  wrangwis  deferring  8c  balding  fra  the  said  Elene 
of  the  state,  sesing,  8c  possessiaun  in  lifrent  of  the  landis 
8t  barony  of  Halyburtoune,"  &c.  Ibid.  p.  195. 

The  term  state  is  in  some  instances  used  angly. 
"  The  said  Schir  James  oblisis  him  to  kepe  that  thai 
sail  nocht  be  vsit  to  the  proBt  of  the  said  Cristiaae, 
na  sail  na  state  be  gevin  to  hir  he  the  said  lettre  of 
bailyery— Hif  the  franktennement  of  thesaidialandis," 
&C.  Ibid.  p.  194. 
To  STAI VE,  Staivbb,  v.n.    1.  To  go  about, 

&c.]  Add; 

To  ilka  kirn  he  takes  his  rout* 
And  gangs  just  stavering  about 

In  quest  o'  prey.    Farmer^s  Ha',  at  St. 

**  So  out  I  stavers,  for  rest  I  oouldna  within.* 
Hadcw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820,  p.  203. 
To  STAIVE,  V.  a.     1.  To  cause  a  thrilling  pain 

in  a  ioint,  by  drivix^  the  member  perpendi- 
cularly upon  a  hard  body ;  as  *^  to  atetvr  the 

thoom,^  1.  e  thumb,  Clydea. 

This  has  also  been  expLaainthe  samedMtikt 
aignifying  to  sprain;  as  ''  a  staived  hand*"  one  that 
is  grained.  These  oan  acaroely  be  viewed  aa  dif« 
ferent  aensas. 

Perhaps  q.  to  render  atiff;  Teat.  J^Wa,  ligm, 
rigesceve. 

JS.  To  consolidate  iron  inatnunenta,  by  atrikii^ 

then  perpen<ficularly  upon  the  anvil,  when 

they  are  half  cooled,  ibicL 
Staive,  8.  A  sprain,  ibid. 
STAIVELT,  8.    A  stupid  person,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  one  who  goes  about  staggering,  ftom  the 
v.  to  Stevel,  q.  v. 
STAKIT-ANDSTED.   «  Or  [i.  e.  before]  the 

towne  was  siaJcU  &  sted^^  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16, 

651,  673. 

This  seems  to  signify,  '*  staked  out  and  built  ;"^ 
Su.G.  stai^a  ut,  d^rminare.  Agrimensoram  est, 
qui  positis  perticis  aream  mensurandam  describunU 
Sied  may  be  from  O.Teut  sted^en  sistere ;  stabilir^ 
coBstituere. 
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STALE,  STj^tjUt  SxEtL,  «.  1.  The  foundation 
on  which  a  rick  or  stalk  U  placed.  Loth. ;  as, 
«  Tak  care  of  that  strae ;  and  dinna  throw 
'Hway  thm  whins ;  they'll  serve  for  the  9telh  o' 
the  sta^ks."*^ 
^.,  Teut  stal  sedea ;  Mle  sta^o. 

Sw  The  ^nd^  part  of  a  stack,  in  contradistinction 
from  the  head  or  roof,  ibid.  "  What  hae  you 
led  in  the  day  ?""  '<  T  wa  stacks  and  a  9kU  ;  we 
hadna  time  to  pat  the  head  cm  the  last  ane.^ 

^o  Stalk  a  Hack^  to  set  the  sheaves  forming  the 
bottom  or  foundation,  in  their  proper  order,  S. 
*'  The  stacks  are  gmerally  staled  (founded)  on  a 

layer  of  furze,  thomg/'  &c  Agr.  Surv.  M.  Loth.p.94. 
Ihre  derives  Su.O.  stadUa,  coUocare,  Irom  staa  to 

stand;  observing  that  it  signifies  to  cause  to  stand  ^<«p< 

facere  ut  aliquid  stet,  hoc  est  ponere. 

Stale-sheaf,  ^.  A  sheaf  which  has  been  em« 
ployed  in  the  bottom  of  a  stack,  S. 

STALF-HIEDIT,  vari.  pa.  Applied  to  a 
flock  or  herd,  not  allowed  to  roam  at  large,  but 
imder  the  pare  of  a  shepherd ;  q.  herded  by  a 

"  Gif  it  sail  happin  the  catfel  or  scfaeip  of  the 
ane  realme  to  be  ^aff-hirdit,  or  to  remane  depas- 
turing upon  the  ground  of  the  opposite  realme,  be 
the  space  of  sax  hours  in  ane  day>  it  sail  be  lauchful 
to  the  awner  of  the  ground  sa  depasturit, — ^for  to 
tak  and  apprehend  tl^  said  cattel  or  scheip^  as  fi)ir- 
faltit  and  lost,  to  his  awin  use."  Bordour  Matteris, 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  612. 

The  term  staff^herding  is  used  in  the  E.  law.  It 
'*^  is  a  right  to  foUow  cattle  within  a  forest  r  and 
where  persons  claim  common  in  any  forest,  it  must 
be  inquired  by  the  ministers  whether  they  use  staffs 
herding,  for  it  is  pot  allowable  of  common  right ; 
because  by  that  means  the  deer,  which  would  o&er- 
^vise  come  and  feed  with  the  cattle,  are  frighted 
away,  and  the  keeper  cft  follower  will  drive  the  cattle 
into  the  best  grounds,  so  that  the  deer  shall  only 
Itave  their  leavings."    JaccA^-'s  Imw  Diet  in  to. 

STALL,  Sta',  s.  This  E.  term  is  very  gene- 
rally in  S,  transferred  from  die  place  in  which 
a  horse  stands  to  the  manger.  It  seems  to  be 
a  mere  anomaly,  not  supported  in  any  other 
dialect 

8 1  ALLANQje^,  e.  1.  One  who  seta  up  a  stall,  &c.] 
Add; 

2.  This  word  is  understood  in  Dumfries,  as  de^ 
noting  a  person,  not  a  freeman,  who  is  allowed  to 
carry  on  business,  for  a  small  conaiderat^QU  to 
the  corporaUon  to  which  he  belongs,  for  tlve  ten^ 
of  a  year,  in  the  aame  nuuiner  as  freemen  do ; 
this  privilege  expiring  at  the  end  of  the  year^ 
unless  renewed.  In  this  sense  of  the  word^ 
tliepe  are  at  this  moment,  in  the  corporation  of 
weavers  at  DurafUes,  not  a  few  etaUcm^eri, 
"  Giue  he  beis  sufficient  of  his  craft,  ana  not  ei 

power  to  mak  his  eKpenssis  haistelie  wpon  his  fre* 

dome,  be  sail  bruik  tine  priyiledge  of  an^  iidllamer 

for  aae.yeir,  and  na  langer."    Seill  if  Caiis,  Eduk 

dd  May  14S5,  MS. 
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StALLtN0i^  SVLVSK,  tnopey  payable  for  the  p|rU 

vilege  of  erecting  a  stall  in  a  market. 

*'  To  pound  all  vnfremen  for  tbair  etalSnger  yU 
^iferr    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1598. 
STALLARlE,  e.    The  prebend  or  stall  of  a 

dignified  clergyman, 

~"  With— right  of  patronage  of  all  benefices, 
chaplanreis,  and  siallareis,  foundit  and  ly^nd  witiiiA 
the  boundis  of  Orknay  and  Zetland,"  &c.    Acts  Ja. 
VL  I6l2,  Ed.  1814,  p.  481. 
STALLYOCH,  s.     "  A  thick  stalk  of  grain 

standing  by  itself;**  Gall.  Enc. ;  from  A.S. 

Hele  caulis,  a  staljc,  or  perhaps  staek,  colum- 

na,  from  its  resemblance  of  a  pillar. 
To  STAM,  V.  ».    To  strike  down  the  ieet  with 

violence  in  walking.   It  is  often  thus  expressed. 

''  To  gang  siafnmin',  to  walk  forward  in  a  furious 
manner;"  Ettr.  For. 

The  term  most  nearly  allied  ^eems  to  be  Isl. 
eiam^r  reses,  remissus,  q.  headlong.  This  is  most  pro- 
'bably  nothing  more  than  a  secondary  sense  of  the 
word,  as  si^ifying  balhutiens;  Dan.  Mlammmde, 
stammering';  because  stuttering  or  stammering  fre« 
quently  proceeds  firom  carelessness  or  impetuonty. 
The  last  part  of  JRanh^lam  iniiUicates  the  same  origin. 
Su^G.  ^aemm^,  however,  signifies  tendere,  cursum 
dirigere. 
STAMFISH,  STABtPflisH,  adf^     h  Strong,  ro^ 

bust,  coarse,  Roxlx 

In  this  sense  it  might  seem  idtied  to  Isl.  siam^ 
rigidus,  or  Su.G.  etamme  truncus,  q.  strong  or  stiff 
as  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    Slwmp  id.  is  a  derivative 
from  statmne* 
2.  Unruly,  uomanageable,  W.  Loth. ;  from  Teut. 

stamp-^n  to  kick,  or  perh$pB  originally  the 

same  with  Stamjlsh^  q.  v. 
ST AMJVf  AGER,  e.    «  A  busk,  a  slip  of  sUy- 

wood  used  by  females,^  S. ;  G<dK  Enc.  \  corr. 

from  E.  stomacher. 
STAMMAREEN,  e.    The  stemmost  seat  in  n 

boat,  where  the  helmsman  sits,  Shetl» 

Su.G.  stamm  denotes  either  the  fore  or  back  part 
of  a  yesB€l;Jrttmsta^m  the  prow,  hacketanm  the 
stem.  The  termination  may  be  from  ten  limes,  q. 
the  boundary  of  the  stem. 
STAMMEL,  adj.  «  A  coarse  kind  of  red,  very 
.    inferior  to  scarlet;^  Gl.  Nares. 

'*  And  see  to  yon  pretty  wench,  Adam,  who 
comes  tripping  through  them  all  with  her  miIk*paiL 
---She  has  a  stammd  waistcoat,  like  your  favourite 
Cissly  Sutherland.'*     The  Abbot,  ii.  ]114. 

Th^eterm  is  used  by  BtJonson  and  others.  Mr.Todd 
refers  to  O.Fr.  estaiieL  But  this  word  I  pannot  find. 
^o  STAMMER,  v.  n.     To  stagger,  S.]   Jdd; 

^  tly  guide's  pony  began  to  stammer  under  l^ 
burd^n>  that  is,  in  vulgar  Scotch,  to  stumble,  which 
threw  all  my  baggage  in  disorder."  Carr's  Caledo- 
fiAan  Sketches,  p^  473» 

Stamm^ral,#.  One  who  faulters  in  speech,  Ay^^ 
STAMMERERS,  e.  pi    Detached  pieces  of 

limestone  Renfn,  Laoarks. 

^*  Besides  the  r<gi|l^  .strata,  ^  grfpt  nui|iber  of 
detached  piects  called  stanmierersg  are,  in  many 
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places  o^  the  parish^  imbedded  in  clay/'  tire's  Hist 
Rutherglen,  p.  259*  q<  staggerers. 
ST  AMM  YNG,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to,taniiny, 
''  Ane  pair  of  brwn  stammyng  breikis  pesmentit 
with  gold.— Twa  pair  stammyng  schankis  [Tiose]." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1560,  V.  24.     V.  Stemmino. 
Tq  STAMMLE,  v.  n.    To  stumble  into  a  place 
into  which  one  ought  not  to  have  gone  ;  as, 
*^  I  stammlit  in  upon  them  when  tney  were 
courting''  Roxb. 

Perhaps  merely  a  corruption  of  the  E.  v.    Su.G. 
stomhl-a  has  the  same  meaning. 
STAMP,  s.     A  trap,  S.]  Add; 

— Mony  a  trap,  an*  stamp,  an'  snare. 
They  hae  their  prey  to  catch  in. 

Pic  ken's  Poems  1788,  p.  5S. 
Man  sets  the  stamp  ;  but  we  can  tell 
He's  aflen  taury-haun'd  himsel  ! — Ibid.  i.  65* 
STAMP,  *.]  Give,  as  sense 

1.  The  cramp.     It  has  this  signification,  Aberd. 

2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  a  qualm  of  conscience, 
remorse.  In  this  sense  are  we  to  understand 
the  phrase,  stamp  in  tlieir  stomachs^  as  used  by 
Spalding,  ii.  15. 

.  O.Fr.  sUin^,  Taction  d^  percer,  I(oquefort.  This 
term  might  be  transferred  to  the  cramp,  from  the 
acutenesa  of  the  pain. 

STAMP-COIL,  s.  A  small  rick  pf  hay,  Dumfr. 
.  The. hay  is  first  collected  into  small  heaps  called 
coils  or  cd^;  then  of  a.  number  of  these  combined  a 
larger  heap  is  fprroied,  aa  mucli  perhaps  as  would  be 
a  cart-load.  These  are  called  stamp-coles^  and  are 
erected  in  the  field;  When  brought  to  the  barn-yard, 
it  is  formed  into^oc^^.  The  name  of  stamp-cole  has 
most  probably  originated  from  the  operation  of  stamps 
ing  or  tramping  the  hay  ii\,tb  a  compact  state. 
To  STAMPLE,  »,  n. '  To  walk  in  a  tottering 
way,  like  a  horsei  among  stones,  Ettr.  For. 
'^  When  Andrew  Pistolfoo't  used  to  come  stamplin 
in  to  court  me  i*  the  dark,  I  wad  hae  cried, — *  Get 
away  wi'  ye!  bowled-Uke  shurf  !**  Brownie  of  Bdds- 
beck,  ii.  226. 

■  Su.G.  stapUa  has  precisely  the  sam&  sense  ',- — ^titu- 
bare,  which  Ihre  views  as  a  frequentative  from  A.S. 
stap-an  incedere,  to  walk.  Sw.  stombl-a  is  synony- 
mous ;  as  well  as  £.  stumble.  Su.G.  siaempl-a,  while 
it  includes  the  primary  idea  of  beating,  has  a  defi- 
nite and  limited  sense.  For  it  signifies,  to  impress 
a  mark ;  like  Teut.  stempel'en,  signare  aes. 
To  STAMP  out,  r.  a.  To  bring  any  business 
to  an  issue. 

''  Then  the  Marquis  said,  he  should  take  order 
theriswith ;  whilk  he  did  in  the  most  politick  man- 
ner ;  to  stamp  it  out  he  means  himself  to  the  parlia- 
ment.— An  act  is  made  in  the  parliament's  books 
upon  the  marquis  of  Hamilton's  loyalty.^  Spalding, 
i.  S24. 

Apparently  from  the  r.,  as  signifying  to  trample 
under  foot ;  perhaps  in  allusion  to  the  act  of  tread- 
ing out  any  thing  that  hath  been  ignited,  lest  the.fire 
should  be  communicated. 
STANCE,'  ».    A  aite,  &d.,  S.]  Imeriy  as  sense 
ft.  An  area  for  building,  S. 
f'  To  be  Feued,-*the  unfeued  stances  on  the  east 
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side  of  Saxe-Cobourg  Place,  and  the  west  sides  front- 
'ing  St.  Cuthbert's  Chapel,"  &c.     Caled.  Merc.  Feb. 
10,  1825. 

STANCH-GIRSS,  SxENdr-cniss,  s.    Perhaps 
Yarrow  or  Millfoil,  Achillea  Millefolium,  Linn, 
But  a'  the  washing  wad  na  stench  the  bleed. 
On  haste  then  Nory  for  the  stanck^girss  yeed ; 
For  thae  auld  warld  foulks  had  wondrous  cann 
Of  herbs  that  were  baith  good  for  beast  and  man. 
Boss's  Helenore,  p.  15.       Stenck^girss,  Ed.  Ist 
In   some  places   of  Sweden,  Stetigraes.     When 
bruised,  it  is  applied  by  the  peasantry  for  closing 
wounds.    V.  Lightfoot,  p.  497. 
STAND,  *.     2.  A  stall,  as  in  a  market]  Add; 
'     Su.O.  staand,  id.     Tabema  mercatorum  vocatur 
staand;  Ihre.     A  stand  in  a  market  ia  completely  a 
Swed.  phrase,  staandi  en  marknad;  Seren.  vo.  SuUh 
>Dan.  stand  i  et  market. 

3.  Transferred  to  the  goods  that  are  here  exposed 
to  sale,  S. 

'*  Stand — what  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  as 
cattle,  ffoods,"  &c.     Gl.  Sibb. 
STAND,  s.     A  barrel  set  on  end,  &c.]  Add; 

— '^  And  for  the  spoliatioun,  taking,  withhald- 
ing— of — twa  caldrounys,  xviij  pece  of  pewder  wes- 
chale,  xiiij  standis  &  barellis,"  &c.  Act  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  243. 

"  The  air  sail  haue — ane  baik-stule,  ane  flesch 
fat,  ane  mekle  pype,  ane  breid  basket,  ane  masking- 
fat,  ane  great  stand,  ane  tub,"  &c.     Balf.  p.  235. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  A.S.  stand, 
Teut.  siande,  a  vat,  a  large  tub ;  labrum,  alveus  sta- 
tarius,  orca,  cadus.     Hence, 
Stakdfull,  s.    a  tubfuU  of  any  thinff,  S. 
Infekit  watter  sowllit  thame,  cheik  and  chin  i 
Persauing  that,  sorrow  mair  thay  socht  it; 
Bot  keppit  standfuUs  at  the  sklatis  thairin. 
Sege  Edinburgh  Castel^  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  ggo. 
STAND,  s.     Stand  of  daise.l    Insert^  before 
this;— An  assortment,  consisting  of  varioua 
article,  neceasary  to  make  up  a  complete  set 
in  any  respect. 
1.  Applied  to  a  set  of  armour. 
.    "  The  lordis  decretis-i-that  James  of  Rutherfurde 
of  that  ilk  sal  restore  &  deliuer  again  to  Adam  of 
Pringil  the  compleite  stand  of  harnes,  quhilk  he  bo- 
rouit  8c  resauit  fra  the  said  Adam,  as  was  prufit  be- 
fore the  lordis."    Act.'  Audit  A.  1471,  p.  12. 

"  That  eueriebarroun  be  lyikwyisarmit — and  fur- 
nist  with  ane  compleit  stand  of  the  foirsaid  armour 
for  eiierie  fyftene  chalder  of  wictuall  that  he  may 
spend."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  169, 
2.  A  complete  suit  of  dothes,  8. 

This  word  occmrs  in  an  old  inventory  of  the  vest» 
ments  of  St  Maehar  in  Aberdeen,  A.  1559. 

''  Item,  a  stand  ef  brown  silk  and  doath  of  gold 
with  st*lefl,  albs,  fawi^Qiis  and  paruts  conform.  Item> 
a  stMnd  of  charbuUe  with  stoles/'  ^c.  Hay's  Scotia 
Sacrai  p*  139- 

.   Here  it  signifies  a  full  dress,  perhaps  a  robe. 

To  STAND  0*,  v:  a.     To  feel  such  disgust  at 

any^  food,  as  not  to  be  able  to  taste  of,  or  to 

swallow,  it ;  as,  **  I  ne^er  saw  sic  a  sosa ;  my 

stammak  sttide  at  it^^  S. ;  synon.  Scunner^  Ug. 
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T)an.  opstoed  som  mavens,  **  the  rising  or  wambling 

of  the  stomach  ;**  Wolff. 

To  STAND,  V,  n.     To  cost,  S. 

— "  1649,  Sep. — The  towre-head  of  the  house  of 
Lundie  in  F3rfe,  was  covered  with  leade :  the  repair- 
ing thereof  stood  above  500  merks  Scots  money." 
Lamont's  Diary,  p.  11. 
To  STAND  otrr,  or  d'er^  v.  n.     1.  To  remain 

unpaid,  or  undetermined,  S. 
2.  To  go  on  without  adjournment ;  used  in  rela- 
tion to  a  court. 

"  That  this  present  parliament  prbceid  and  stand 
onr  without 'Ony  contiituacioune,  sa  Ung  as  plesis  the 
kinfTisgrace/'&c.  Acts  Ja.V.  1539,Ed.l814,p.  S52, 
The  phrase  is  obviously  synon.  with  the  preced- 
ing term  proceid.  According  to  the  E.  idiom,  the 
language  would  suggest  an  idea  directly  the  reverse; 
•especially  as  continuacioiine  would  be  viewed  as  de- 
noting progress  instead  of  prorogation. 
To  STAND  up^  v.n.  1.  T©  hesitate,  to  stickle, 

to  be  irresolute,  Roxb. 
^.   To  trifle,  to  spend  lime  idly,  ib'd^ 
To  STAND  ycniy  or yont^  ».  n.   To  stand  aside, 
to  get  out  of  the  way,  S. 

Claymores,  tliat,  erst,  at  Prestonpans, 

Gart  foes  stand  ^(w*, 
"Were  quiv'ring  in  the  feckless  hands 
O'  mony  a  drone. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  ig. 
•STAND,  ^.  To  Have  Standi  to  continue,  to  re- 
main. 

''  Be  this  way,  liocht  onlie  micht  the  small  pepill 
Tejose  sum  parte  of  new  landis, — ^bot  als  the  ciete 
micht  have  stand  in  pece  and  Concorde."  BeHend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  307-  In  concordia  fere,  Lat. 
STANI)  BED,Standakd  bed,  Staxdixg  be'd. 
A  bed  with  posts,  as  distinguished  from  oue 
that  might  be  folded  up. 

**  Item  ane  stand  bed  J'      Invent  A.  1566,  p.  173. 
'^  Item  in  the  chalmer  of  deis  ane  stand  bed  of 
eistland  tymmer  with  rufandpanneHof  the  same.^' 
Ibid.  p.  301. 

-— ''  For  tfat  w%aldin  fra  him  of  a  bors  &  han> 
lies,  price  xl  merkis,  a  stand  bed,  a  ^t,  a  caldroune, 
&  certane  vtheris  gudts  of  arescfaip,"  &c.  Act.  Au-- 
dit.  A.  1489,  p.  132. 

The  phrase  appeal's  in  the  form  of  standand  bed, 
Aberd.  Reg.  "  Ane  trein  standand  bed  of  fyr."  A. 
1541,  V.  !?•     This  is  a  singular  tautology. 

**  Item  taken  by  the  said  M^ilvorie  from  AUaii 
Maclauchlan,  intlie  change-house  of  Calintrave,  20 
merks  worth  of  household  plenishing,  and  ane  stand* 
iifg  bed"     Depredations  in  Argyll  in  1685. 
STANDAST,  a<i/.  . 

'^  A  almery  ;  a  standast  burd  with  tressis."  Aberd. 
Keg.  V.  16.  Perhaps  a  board  which  stood  upright, 
and  was  converted  into  a  table  by  tressles  being 
placed  under  it ;  a  fashion  very  common  in  oldea 
times.     Teut.  standasiigh  signifies  stabilis. 

STAND  BURDE,  a  standing  table,  as  opposed 

to  a  folding  one. 

''  Item  in  tibe  hall  [at  Dnnbarton  Castle]]  thre 
stand  burdis  sett  on  branderis  with  their  furmes,  with 
<ane  irne  chimnay."     Inventories,  A.  1570,  p.  801. 
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STANDAND  ST  ANE,  the  designation  com- 
monly given  to  any  stone  obelisk,  whether  in  a 

rude  or  ornamented  state,  S. 

— ^'  And  sua  ascendand  the  markat-gate,  and 
throw  the  furde  of  Ardingrantane  til  it  cum  iil  a 
litil  siak  and  standand  stanys,  northwest  upon  the 
Camameik."     Reg.  Aberd. 

Sax  years  and  something  mair  are  gaoe. 
Since  I  cam  to  the  stunning  stane. 

GalL  EncycLi^,  346. 
STAND  HARNES. 

*'  The  wholl  number  of  the  Scottis  armie  arose  to 
the  number  of  thriescoir  thousand  men^  quhairof 
thair  was  twentie  thousand  in  stand  homes,  and 
twentie  thousand  in  jack  and  spear,  and  twentie 
thousand  with  bo  wis,  and  habershones,  and  two 
bandit  swordis."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  SQS,  Not  in 
Ed.  1728,  p.  173. 

Can  this  denote  armour  of  mail,  as  contrasted, 
with  that  which  was  made  of  rings? 
Stane-bark^  €.     Liverwort,  Roxb. 

One  might  almost  suppose,  that  this  name  faa^ 
been  originally  meant  for  some  species  of  Saxifrage, 
as  it  so  closely  corresponds  with  Teut.  steen^breke, 
and  Su.G.  sten^braecka,  id. 
Stane-biter,  s.     The  cat-fish,  Shetl. 

"  Anarchichas  Lupus,  (Lin.  Syst.)  Sianebiter, 
(Steefibider  of  Pontoppidan)  Sea-wolf,  Cat-^fish.'* 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  307* 

Pontoppidan  observes,  that  it  is  '*  so  called,  be« 
cause  'Us  said  it  can  bite  pebble' stones  to  pieces 
with  its  excessive  8harp-4eeth."     Nat  Hist.  Norw. 
P.  ii.  p.  151. 
Stane--cua1ce!*,   #.      1.  The  stone  chatter,  S.] 

Add; 

'*  This  bird  is  much  detested  in  the  country,  be- 
cause it  is  said  to  be  hatched  by  the  toad.  '  The 
tade  clocks  the  stane-chacker's  eggs'  is  the  phrase ; 
which  may  be  pi^ly  true,  as  the  toad  is  often  found 
in  its  nest"  Gall.  Encycl. 
2.  This  name  is  also  applied  to  the  Wheat«ea]% 

•Motiicilla  Oehanthe,  Linn.,  S. ;  the  Chack  or 

Check  of  Orkn. 

"**  The  Wheat-eaCr  is  generally  known  in  Gotland 
t)y  tlie  appropriate  name  of  Stane-chacker"     Fle- 
ming's Tour  in  Arran. 
"Stane-clod,  s.    A  stone-cast,  Roxb. 

"  Tam  wad  never  come  whhin  Astane-clod  o'  him." 
Wint.  Ev.  Talcs,  ii.  I99. 

From  stane,  and  chd  as  si  jfnifying  to  cast  or  throw, 
properly  applied  to  hjtnps  of  earth  or  hardened  mire. 
Stane-dead,  adf.   ^urte "dead,  having  no  symp 

toms  of  animation,  S. 

Dan.  steen-doed,  exanimis,  TevX^'steeU'deed,  emor«« 
tuus,  atque  rigidus  instar  lapidis. 
Stane-dumb,  ad].    Totally  silent,  Roxb.  - 
Wark  gaes  far  lighter  endways  when 
We  joke  away  or  haver,  than 
To  sit  ilane'dunib.         «fo.  Hog^s  Poems,  p.  72. 
Staneduxdkb,  8.    A  catot  term,  used  to  express 

the  explosion  of  fire-arms;  supposed  to  refer  to 

the  thunderirhg  noise  made  bv  a  heap  of  atones 

when  they  fall  together  to  the  ground,  Upp. 

Clydes. 
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Stansgrazb,  i.     ^^  A  bruise  from  a  stone  ;** 
Gall.  Encycl. 

StANS  of  pillar.      V.  PlLLAB. 

Stane^still,  adf.  or  adv.    Totally  without  mo- 
tion, S. 

Tradition  tells  of  an  old  minister  in  our  own 
country^  not  of  the  brightest  parts  it  may  be  sup- 
posedj  who,  in  discoursing  from  some  text  in  which 
the  word  Follow  occurred^  informed  his  audience, 
that  he  would  speak  of  four  different  kinds  of  fol- 
lowers. *'  First,"  said  he,  "  my  ffiends,  there  are 
followers  ahint ;  secondly,  there  are  followers  be- 
fore ;  thirdly,  there  are  followers  cheekie  for  chow, 
and  sidie  for^idie ;  and  last  of  aw,  there  are  follow- 
ers that  stand  stane^stilL" 

Stone-still  has  not  been  viewed  as  an  E.  word,  al- 
though it  has  undoubtedly  a  better  claim  than  many 
others  that  have  been  introduced  as  composite  terms. 
The  phraseology  is  used  by  Shakspeare  and  Pope. 
Stakewark,  tf.     Building  of  stone,  masonry,  S. 

''  Siccan  a  gousty  lump  o'  black  pended  ttane- 
fvark's  no  in  a'  Crail  parish !"   Tennant's  Card.  Bea- 
ton, p.  113. 
Stane-wod,  a^.     Stark  mad,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Hence  it  has  been  remarked,  that  Hane  is  used  as 
an  exaggerating  term,  or  one  giving  additional  force 
to  that  with  which  it  is  conjoined. 

This  would  appear,  indeed,  not  only  from  Siane* 
wody  but  from  Stane-dead,  and  even  from  Stane* 
bUnd. 
ST  ANG,  *.  A  long  pole  or  piece  of  wood.]  Add; 

"  Ye  strake  ower  hard,  Steenie, — I  doubt  ye 
foundered  the  chield.'  '  Ne'er  a  bit,'  said  Steenie, 
laughing ;  he  has  braw  broad  shouthers,  and  I  just 
took  the  measure  o'  them  wi'  the  stang."  Antiquary, 

ii.  29^*  V 

To  St  A  KG,  V,  a.     To  subject  a  person  for  some 

misdemeanour  to  the  punishment  of  the  ^tofig, 

by  carrying  him  on  a  pole,  SB. 

'^  This  word  is  still  used  in  some  colleges  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge;  to  slang  scholars,  in 
Christmas-time,  being  to  caus^  them  to  ride  on  a 
colt  staff,  or  pole,  for  missing  of  chapel."  GL  Grose. 

^'  School  boys  are  stang^  by  the  other  scholars,' 
for  breaking,  what  they  oul,  the  rules  or  orders  of 
the  school."   Brockett's  Gl.  North  Country  Words, 
p.  205. 
To  Ride  the  stang. 

Ddde  the  last  sentence  in  this  article,  from  these 
words, — ''  It  may  be  added,"  &c. — as  I  have  mis- 
taken the  application  of  the  Sw.  term. 

It  appears  that  formerly,  a  husband,  who  was  no- 
toriously under  the  dominion  of  his  wife,  was,  in 
our  country,  subjected  to  the  same  ignominious 
treatment. 

Like  hen-peck'd  husband,  riding  the  slang, 
He  by  the  mane,  and  tail,  and  knees  h^ng. 
Attended  with  a  mighty  noise 
Of  whores,  and  knaves,  and  fools,  and  boys. 

Meston's  Poems,  p.  147- 
STANGILLANE,  a.  The  name  of  some  saint 

anciently  honoured  in  S.     *'  Sanct  StangU- 

lane^s  day ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

I  see  no  name  that  has  any  resemblance  save  Gil* 
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lenus  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Colum-^. 
ba,  Camerar.  De  Scot  Fortit.  p.  159.  This  might 
be  corr.  from  Sanct  GiUan,  like  TanUm  from  Sonet 
Antontfs  Smith,  however,  writes  the  name  (xrellan. 
Life  of  Columba,  p.  159* 
STANIRAW,  adj.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 

colour  produced  by  dying  mth  RockJixferufortf 

in  Ettr.  For.  called  &ianieraw. 

'*  He  took  the  clothes  and  the  shoes  in  one  hand, 
the  lamp  in  the  other,  and  the  staniraw  stockings 
and  red  garters,  in  his  hurry,  he  took  in  his  teeth." 
Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  3l6.  V.  Stane-raw,  and 
Stane-bark. 
To  STANK,  V.  n.     To  have  long  intervals  in 

respiration,  &c.]  Add; 

In  Ettr.  For.  it  signifies,  to  pant.   A.Bor. ''  Stank, 
to. sigh,  to  moan,  to. gasp  for  breath;"  Gl.  Brockett 
To  STANK,  V.  a.     To  fill,  to  satisfy,  to  sate 
with  food,  Aberd. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  siaeng'-a,  dau- 
dere,  q.  to  shut  up  the  stomach  by  repletion.  But 
I  prefer  viewing  it  as  a  frequentative  from  slimn, « 
also  stind,  distentus,  inflatus.  Mager  aer  stinn^  ven- 
ter inflatus  est ;  Ihre.  Wara  stind  som  en  korf,  to  be 
as  full  crammed  as  a  pudding ;  Wideg.  Stinn  of 
mat  eller  drick^a,  sated  with  meat  or  drink ;  Seren. 
Stanked,  pari,  pa.     Surrounded  with  a  ditch. 

*'  Sir  William  Forbes  of  Craigievar  at  his  own 
hand  takes  in  the  place  of  Kemnay,  frae  the  widow 
lady  thereof,  plants  some  soldiers  therein,  being 
stanked  about,  and  of  good  defence."  Spald.  ii.  StQS. 
STANK-HEN,  s,      A  species  of  water-fowl, 

that  breeds  about  sianJcs  or  ponds,  Ettr.  For. ; 

supposed  to  be  the  Common  Water-Hen,  Fu- 

lica  Chloropus,  Linn. 
STANK-LOCHEN,  s.    A  stagnant  hike. 

*'  Stank'lochenSi  dead  lakes,  covered  with  grass;** 
Gall.  Enc.    V.  Loch  an. 
STANNYEL,*.    A  stallion,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  froo^  A.S.  stan  testiculus,  and^o/laacivus. 

Stannid  graith.    V.  Gain  geae. 
STANNERS,  Staners,  s.pL  Small  stones  and 

gravel  on  the  margin  of  a  river,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Norw.  steinur  is  used  precisely  in  the  same  sense; 
being  ezpl.  in  Dan.  sand  og  stene  sammen  ;  i.  e.  '^  sand 
and  stones  together ;"  Hallager.    Dan.  oer,  id. ;  Isl. 
urd,  saxetum. 
STAP,  Steppe,  s.    A  sUve,  S.]  Add; 

A.Bor.  '*  Stap,  the  sUve  of  a  tub ;"  Gl.  Brocket 
To  Fa^  a^  staps,  to  become  extremely  debili- 

tated,  q.  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  a  vessel  made  of 

staves  when  they  lose  their  adhe»on  to  each 

other^  S. 
To  STAP,  V.  n.     To  step,  to  move  slowly,  S. 

"  But  lat's  now  stap  inby  to  the  house,  an'  rest 
oursells."  Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  174. 
To  St Avjardtffardi  to  advance. 
.  ''  So  schortlie  they  concludit,  and  bad  him  stm 
Jordward  to  his  awin  richt,  and  not  be  stopped  witti 
no  priest  to  reive  him  of  his  aathoritie.*'  Pitscottie's 
Com.  p.  413. 

To  STAP,  V.  a.  1.  To  stop,  be]  Interiy  as  aenae 
%  To  thrust^  to  insert,  S. 
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3.  To  ctam  in,  to  stuff,  S.]  Add  to  etyWon ; 

IbI.  stapp-a  fiircire;  Dan.  sloppy;  Bdg.  siopp^en, 
to  stuff,  to  cram. 
STAPPACK,  s.  A  synonymous  term  for  Dram- 

machy  or  meal  mixed  with  cold  water.     It  is 

oddly  given  as  if  it  were  an  E.  term  explaining 

the  other. 

"About  break  of  day,  on  the  llth,  the  wind 
rising,  they  hoisted  sail ;  now,  being  short  of  food, 
made  drammack  (Happack)  with  salt  water  mixed 
with  meal,  of  which  the  Prince  eat  heartily.'*  As^ 
canius,  p.  136. 

This  is  most  probably  a  local  low-country  word, 
which  the  writer  of  this  entertaining  narrative  had 
supposed  to  be  an  £.  one.  It  may  have  been  origi^ 
nally  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense,  as  formed  from  the 
S.  V.  Stap,  to  cram ;  as  serving  the  purpose  of  filling 
the  belly. 
STAPPIN-STANE,  8.  A  stepping-stone.    To 

stand  an  gieppinffstanea,  to  hesitate,  especially 

on  trifling  grounds,  S. 
Stappit  heads,  the  same  with  CrappU  Heads, 

Aberd. 
Stappin,  8.     The  stuffing  prepared  for  filling 

those  heads,  ibid. 

Isl.  stappa  cramming,   stuffing,  minutal;    Sw. 
stoppning, 
STAPPLE,  *.     A  small  quantity  of  thatch, 

made  up  in  a  particular  form,  S.O. 

*'  StajypUs,  thatch  made  in  handfuls,  for  thatch- 
ing;" Gall.  Enc.   Teut  st^pel  caulis,  stipes;  stapeU 
eh  stabilire,  fil*mare. 
STAPPLE,  Stapplick,  8.   The  shank  or  stalk 

of  a  tobacco-pipe,  Roxb.,  Ettr.  For. ;  Fipe^ 

siapple  synon. 

STARGLINT,  8.    A  shot  star,  Pertlis. 
Jupiter  complacent  louts 
From  its  sphere ;  the  starglird  shoots. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  188. 

Q.  the  glance  of  a  star.     V.  Glent,  v. 
*  STARK,  adj.     Potent,  intoxicating ;  as  ap. 

plied  to  liijuors,  S.    "  Siark  mychty  wynis,  & 

small  wynis."     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

Sw.  stark  is  nsed  in  the  same  sense.  Starht  vin, 
strong  wine,  wine  of  a  good  body.  Starka  dti/cker, 
strong  liquors.  Starkt  braenvin,  strong  brandy ; 
Wideg.  Dan.  staerk  has  the  same  acceptation: 
siaerkvijn,8taerk  drik,  sicera,  vinum  firmum;  Baden. 
Belg.  slerke  fv^n,  strong  wine.  The  term  in  Dan* 
is  also  given  as  synon.  with  maegiig,  mighty.  Siaerk 
tiler  maegtigy  strong,  &c.,  Wolff. 

Siark  occurs  in  a  singular  oonnexion  ii)  the  same 
record.  "  Calland  hir  commond  siark  tlmfy  Sc  say- 
and  that  scho  smorit  hir  avki  barne  wndir  hir  hipis, 
with  diuerss  wthir  evill  wordis."  Aberd.  Reg.  V. 
15.  A.  1535.  This  seems  equivalent  to  arrant;  as 
in  the  E.  phrase,  '*  an  arrant  rogue )"  or  to  Dan. 
staerk,  as  signifying  great 
SxARNiE,  8.  1.  A  little  star,  S. 
2.  A  very  small  quantity  of  any  thing ;  as,  **  a 

stamie  6*  meal,''  "  a  stamie  o'  saut,"  S.B.    It 

is  not  used  of  liquids. 
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Starn-light,  Stern-light,  s.    1.  The  light 

of  the  stars,  S. 
2.  Metaph.  used  to  denote  the  flash  of  light  seen 

in  darkness,  when  the  eye  receives  a  slight 

stroke,  S. 

Hence  the  phrase,  "  Put  your  finger  in  your  ee, 
and  yell  see  stem^light  /"  an  absurd  answer  given 
to  one  who  complains  that  it  is  dark. 
STARR,  8.     Carex  caespitosa,  Linn. 

"  Turfy-pink-leav'd  Carex.  Anglis.  Siarr.  Scotis. 
Perhaps  a  corruption  of  sture,  signifying  rough  or 
harsh."     Lightfoot,  p.  560. 

But  Lightfoot  had  not  observed,  that  in  Sw.  starr 
is  the  generic  name  for  Carex,  and  is  found  in  com- 
position in  the  names  of  all  the  different  species ;  as 
Sif'Starr,  C.  dioica,  Lapp-starr,  C.  pelicans,  itfyr- 
starr,  C.  uliginosa,  Har-starr,  C.  leporina,  Raef^ 
Starr,  C.  vulpina,  Tuf-starr,  C.  cespitosa,  &c.  Flor. 
Suec.  No.  833 — 855.     Starr  signifies  a  sedge. 

Lightfoot  has  come  pretty  near  the  tru^.  For 
as  Su.G.  Starr  signifies  rigid,  Ihre  supposes  that  the 
Carex  is  thus  denominated,  cum  herba  sit  perquam 
rigida;  in  the  same  manner  as  barley  is  called  starr 
kom  from  the  roughness  of  the  ears. 
START,  *.  1.  An  tipright  post  mortised  into  the 

shafts  of  a  cart,  and  into  which  the  boards  of 

the  side  are  muled,  Lanarks. 
Sw  In  pLf  the  pieces  of  wood  which  support  the 

aw8  of  a  mill- wheel,  Meams. 

Most  probably  allied  to  A.S.  staert,  sleort,  stert, 
Cauda ;  whence,  according  to  Lye,  A.Bor.  start,  "  a 
long  handle  of  any  thing/' 

♦  START,  8.  A  moment ;  as,  "  Ye  maunna 
bide  a  start^  You  must  be  back  immediately. 
In  a  start,  in  a  moment,  S. 

This  was  Styrt  in  O.E.  "  StifH  or  lytell  while. 
Momentum."  prompt.  Parv.  Mr.  Todd  has  re- 
marked that  the  v.  ie  Start  was  anciently  Stert,  But 
Styri  was  still  more  ancient.  "  Slirtifn,  Salio.  Stir'- 
tyn  sodeynly  in  Qon^  an  enmy  or  make  a  breyde  or 
a  saute  on  a  man.  Insilio.  Irruo.— iS/yW  or  skyp. 
Saltus."     Ibid. 

It  is  a  very  ingenious  idea  that  is  thrown  out, 
both  by  Lye,  vo.  Steort  cauda,  and  by  Ihre,  vo. 
Stoert-a  praeceps  ruere,that — the  £.  v.  to  Start  might 
originate  from  A.S.  steort,  or  Su.G.  stiert  cauda,  be- 
cause an  anitnal  that  is  startled  moves  or  "  turns  bis 
tail.*'  The  old  v.  Sti/rt,  however,  may  be  merely  the 
third  pers.  indie,  of  A.S.  slir^an,  siyr'tan,  movere, 
agitare.  This  19  styreth, 
START Y,  adj.     Apt  to  start,  skittish ;  as,  «  a 

Starty  horse,'^  S.B. 

*  To  STARTLE,  v.  n.  L  To  run  wildly  about, 

as  cows  do  in  hot  weather,  S. ;  as,  ^'  I  saw  the 

foolish  auld  brute,  wi'  her  tail  o^  her  riggin, 

startling  as  fast  as  ony  o^  them.*" 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  this  sense  of  the  word, 
which  most  probably  is  the  primiury  one,  either  does 
not  occur  in  the  £.  language,  or  is  overlooked  by 
lexicographers. 
S.  Transferred  to  persons,  as  denoting  a  mighty 

bustle,  S. 

^  It  will  be  a  hot  [het]  day  that  will  make  you 
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tiarile"  S.  Prov. ;  spoken  to  settled,  sober,  grave  peo« 
pie,  who  are  not  easily  moved.     Kelly,  p.  2 1 4. 

He  expl.  Startle,  "  Run  as  cattel  does  when  sting'd 
by  wasps."     N.,  ibid. 

Another  Prov.  is  used,  containing  the  same  allu- 
sion ;  ''  An  I  were  to  startle  as  af ten  as  ye  cry  Bizz, 
my  tail  wou'd  never  be  aff  my  riggin,"  Loth.  This 
refers  to  the  practice  of  mischievous  boys,  who  often 
cry  Bizz,  as  imitating  the  sound  of  the  wasp  or  gad- 
fly, that  they  may  set  the  cattle  a  running. 

lb  had  occurred  to  me,  that  as  the  motion  of  the^ 
tail  is  one  great  indication  of  the  animal's  confusion, 
t]ie  term  might  have  some  affinity  to  Teut.  steert 
Cauda.  On  looking  into  Ihre,  vo.  Stoert^a  praeceps 
ruere,  I  find  that  he  throws  out  the  same  idea,  al- 
though he  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  another. 
^r  iStart  s 

STAllTLiE.O^STOVIE,  JOCK-AN-STARTLE- 

o^^sToviE,  terms  used  to  denote  the  exhalations 
sQen  to  r^se  froni  tb^  groqnd,  with  an  undulat- 
ing motion,  iti  a  wivrm  sunny  day,  Ettr.For. ;, 
synon.  Jifirs^nd  Sum^er^couts, 

STASHIE,  A^  Uproar,  commot^oQ,  disturbance,^ 

a  quarrel,  A^berd.^.BanfFs« 

A  literary  frirnid  has  remarked  the  affinity  be- 
tween this  and  G|r.  r^rK,  seditio. 

Isl.  stad^r  refraotorius,  contnmax;  as  a  s,  vis  re-, 
percutiendi ;  Isl.  staate  jactantia.     Perhaps  it:  has 
originated  from  O.Fr.  estase,  an  extasy  of  passion. 
STASSEL,  Stathel,  s.     2.  The  stathel  of  a 

stach'\  Add; 

In  Perths.  this  term  properly  denotest  all  the 
grain  built  in  a  stalk  before  it  be  takeritin,  L.e«.ni|r-k. 
rowed  towards  the  top. 

STATE  AND  SESING.     V.  under  Stait. 
To  STATUTE,  r.  a.   To  ordain.   This  v.,  un-. 

known  in  E.,  is  every  where  used  in  our  legal 

deeds,  S.     Statute^  part,  pa.,  ordained. 

'^  It  is  thocht  that  this  artikle  is  warray  necessar 
to  be  prouidit : .  and  tharefor  sMu^U  and  ordanis,"' 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  V:  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363., 

"  It  is  siaiute  and  ordanit*  that  euery  erle^  lordj 
baroune,  lard,  or  vtheris  cumand  to  the  saidis  wa- 
pinschawingis,  geif  the  names  of  the  personis  that 
sail  cum  with  thame  thareto  in. bill  tp  the  schireff," 
&c.  Ibid. 
STA'-TREE,  s.     The  stake,.  i|i  acow-hoi^,  to 

which  an  ox  or  cow. is  faipund,,  i.,e.  th^.  sialU 

tree^  Mearns. 
To  STAVE,  V.  n,     To  pusU,  to  drive,  S. 

**  An  it  wadna  be-  a  gude  turn  tae  drouk  their 
lugs  in  a  sowp  0*1,  gif  it  war'na  for  misguiglin'.  the 
drap  gude  drink  it  the  puir  lads  wad  be  blythe  o', 
it  ha'e  beenv&'night  slaving  at  ane  anither^  ai\d  struis-. 
lin'  r  the  dark."    Saint  Patrick,  iii.  265.. 

Perhaps  .Crpm  Tei:^ti  ^ove,  baculus.  ^ 
Stave,  8*     A  push^a  dash,  S.. 

**  Our  bit)  curragh's.no  that  rackl^  sihvit-»  got  a*, 
jfffve  on  the  Partan-rock."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  220. 
To  STAVEL,  V,  w.,    To.stumble,  Ettr»  For. 

This  at  first,  view,  mjght jseem  to  be  a  ditnm.  fronL> 
JStaive,  Vf,  logo  n^atrwith  an  Uipstable  and  twittering 
i^ti9iVi  a$.  this  often  produces  ,stumbl^j[.^    But  I. 
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would  rather  refer  to  Su.G.  staple.  Germ,  sieppel^n^ 
used  precisely  in  the  same  sense  with  our  term ; 
titubare,  cespitare.  This  Ihre  views  as  a  frequen- 
tative from  A.S.  stap-au  Qr.  staepp-an]  incedere. 

A.Bor.  "  siavelUng,  wandering  about  in  an  un-. 
steady  or  uncertain  manner ;  as  in  the  dark — stum^ 
bling."     Gl.  Brockett.     Grose  writes  it  Sleveling. 
To  ST  AVER,.  V.  n.     To  saunter^  S. 

"  As  I  didna  like  to  come-  hame  wi'  my  errant 
half  dune,  I  slavered  awa  doun  by  the  muckle  brig,, 
to  see  gin  I  cudna  catch  a  glimpse  o'  him  as  he  pass-, 
ed  on. the  tap..o''the  coach."     St.  Kathleen,  iv.  142.. 
Staverall,  s.     Expl.  *^  a  bad  walking  foolish 

person;*"  Gall.  Enc. 
To  STAUP,  Stawp,^  o.  f».     1*  To  uke  long 

auk  ward  steps,  Roxb. 
2.^  To  walk  as  a  person  does  in  darkness,  when 

uncertain  where  he  is  going  to  {dace  his  foot- 
steps, Ettr.  For. 

*'  I  staupU,  and  gavit  about  quhille  I  grewe  per-w 
fitlye  donnarit"     Wint;  £v.  Tales,  ii.  41. 
Staupin\ /M7r^.  pr.  1.  Stalking  aukwardly,  ibid. 
^..  Aukwardly  UtU,  ibid. 

*'  7o  Stavpj  to  lift  the  feet  higfa>  And  tread^heavily 
in  walking ;  North."    Grose^ 
Staup,  ^..    1.  A  long,  auk  ward  step,.Roxb. 
S.  A  tall  aukward  person ;  as,  *<  Haud  aff  me, 

ye  muckle  lang  staup^  ibid. 

A.S.  Teut  stap^  ^adus,  passus^   9tap  is  the  vul-. 
gar  pronunciation  of  Sifep.  ■ 
STAUP,  Stawp,  s,     a  stave,  Ettr.  Eor. 

"  Gin  I  had  the  hefihig  o'  them,  I  sude  tak  a^ 
staup  out  o'  their  bicfsers.'*     Perils  of  Wan,  L  55« 
V.  Stap,  Steppe^ 

To  STAW,  V.  a.     To  surfeit,  S.]  Jdd; 
.  To  stall, one,  to  give  one  a  surfeit,  I'm  slMd,  t 
am  surfeited,  Northumb.,  Lincolns^  '^Antid,  cloyed,, 
saturated;"  GL  Brocket^ 
STAW,  fyret.  v.     Stole,  Ayr&]  Addi^ 

"  Notheless  he  sail  mak  restitutioun  of  the  gudis,. 
or  of  als  mekill,  to  thame  quhom.fra  he  reft  or  Ham 
the  samin."'   Balfour's  Pract  p.  546. 

It  seems  merely  corr.^  from  stall  the  old  firet.  of 
steal,  steU  ;  formed  from  the  common  mode< of  pro-- 
nuociation  in  S.,  which  converts  //  into  i«U\ 

ST  AWN,  *.   A  stall  in  a  market,  Dumfr.,  S.O. 
To  furnish  weapons  ibr  the  fray, 
^  Craems,  teats,  and  stawns  were  8wep^.away. 

Maynt^s,' Siller  Gun,  p.  75-     V.^^Stand,  j. 
STEAD,  STEADi^a,  s.    %  A  farm-bouse  and 
offices,  S» 

'<  And  then  what  wad  a'  the  country  about  do  for 
want  o'  auld  Edie  Ochiltree,  that  brings-^news  and 
country  cracks  frae  aerfarm^sieaSitg  tp  £«K>ther?" 
Antiquary,  J,  SfiS. 

♦STEADr*.     To  Mak  Sitad^^o  he  of *w)eyS.B. 

It  seems  equivalentttq  ibfi  £..{)hrase»,^  HUfidr 

in  steady 
STEADABtE,  fld/V    Of  any.avail.  J  Add  ; 

"  Neither  was  he  sieadflble^tp  the  faithfiil  that*, 
heard  him  by  hjs^viue  vcycconelyin  his  life  preach-^ 
ing^  but  also  his  workes  yet  teaches  ibe  postentie.*!  * 
Efp.  Petlic..XH^.€^teri8)^to^IlQllock.oaThJElM-l^ 
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ToSTEAB;;n.a.  To  shut,  to  close.  V  Sntw,i?.,2^ 
STEAK-RAID,  Stike-raii>e,  s.    A  term  used 
to  denote  that  portion  of  the  spoil,  properly 
of  live  stock,  taken  in  a  predatory  incursion^ 
which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  any  proprie- 
tor through  whose  lands  the  prey  was  dnveny 
its  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege  of  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  through  without  impediment,  S- 
"  Macintosh^  (A.  1454),  then  residing  in  the  island 
of  Moy,  sent  to  ask  a  Stike  Raide,  or  Slike  Criech, 
f,e.  a  Road  Coll  up;  a  custom  among  the  Highlanders^ 
that  when  a  party  drove  any  spoil  of  cattle  through 
a  Gentleman's  land,  they  should  gi^e  him  part  o£ 
the  spoil."     Shaw'fe  Moray,  p.  21-9. 

"  This  kind  sister  of  mine  would  persuade  you, — 
^at  1  take  what  the  people  of  old  used  to  call  a 
tlteak-rcud,  Jbhat  is  'acollopof  the  foray/  or  in  plainer, 
words,  a  portion  of  the  robber's  booty,  paid  by  him. 
to  the  laird,  or  chief,  through  whose  grounds  he 
drove  his  prey.'*  Waverrley,  i.  256., 

Siaoig  is  given  as  Gael,  for  a  steak.  Fut  tiie 
word  has  undoubtedly  been  borrowed  from  Su  G. 
Mlekj  Isl.  sieik,  id. ;  from  steik-ia  to  roast.  Perhaps 
rxiide  signifies  inroad,  hostile  expedition,  q.  the  sieak. 
due  on  a  raid.  Criech  seems  to  be  the  same  with 
Gael,  creach  plunder;  thus  Stike  Criech  must  signify, 
"  a  steak  as  a  tithe  of  the  plunder."  This  term,  t 
ttuspect  is  also  originally  Orothic;  V.  Ciueaoil 
STEAL,  a,  1'.  A  theft,  Abeud, 
2.  The  thing  stolen,  ibid..  ' 

This  ia  more  fully  expressed'  iti  A.S^  aiud-tldng^ 
&rtiva  res,  furtum.    Su.G.  sioeld^  Isl.  sluldr.  Ban.. 
sfielen,  a  robbery,  a  theft.. 

STEAL,  s,     ^  SUealsy.  the  shafts  o£  a  banrow^ 
as  if  stags  ;T  G4.  Surv.  Moray.. 
The  word  is  not,  however,  from  Hat/,  but  the 
•AUie  with  Belg.  steel  a  helve,  a  handle ;  Teut.  Steele^ 
ficapus,  stipes,  scapulus,  manubrium ;  Kilian. 
S  TEAL- W  ADS  or  Steal-bonnets,  agame  con- 
sisting oCtwo  pajrties,  equal  in  number  or  in 
strength,  who  lajr  down  ^as  many  hatscr  bofwets 
at  one  end  of  a  noki  as  have  lieen  deposited  at: 
die  othfir.    They,  who  can  sieal  or  reave  most* 
to  their  side  till  the  whole  are  carried  off,  gain, 
the  game ;  Teviotdale. 

This  is  the  same  with  Wadds,     V..Wad. 
T5o  STECH,  Stegh  (gutt.),  »..a.     l.To  cram.| 
Add;. 

Cbmt  see^  ye  hash,  how  sair  I  sweat 
To  stegh  your  guts,  ye  sot. 

Watty  and  Madge,  Hcrd'i^€oll.  ii.  199.. 
To  STECH,  Stkgh  (gutt.),  v.  n.    1.  To  puff, 
to  be  out  of  wind,  to  blow  hard,  as  when  on^ 
goes  up  hiH,  Roxb. ;  Pech  synon«. 
S.  ''  To  groan  when  owercharged  with  food  ;*"  Git. 
Surv.Ayrs.  p.  698.. 

Shall  we  view  this-  as>  aa  oblique-  use  of  Teut^. 
sl€gk''€ti,  sieegh-^n,  A.S. .  siig-an,  to  ascend,  because 
paotingris  produced  by  climbing  ?  or  rather  as  allied^ 
to  Teut.  «/icit-e».  atrangulare,  siifbcarei.  O-Teut. 
rA-en  signifies  stagnare.. 
;CHI£  feutt)j,£i^.  R  Stiff  in  the  joinU;: 
B.  term  including  tlia  idea  ngt  of  .stiSbe^s  only, . 
lUt^alfiaoCiftziness,  Fiie«. 
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Teut.  steegh,  pertinax,  obstinatus.. 
S.  It  is  also  descriptive  of  one  who  does  Dothin< 

but  stegh  or  cram  his  belly,  ibid. 
To  STED,  t).  a.     2.  To  establish.!  Addi 
3.  To  furnish,   to  supply.     "  EveriJk  man   to- 

sted  his  own  caraigis  ;*"  Aberd.  Reg.  CenL  16.. 
STEDE,  Steid,  s.    1.  PJace^  ^drf^— uaediit 

a  literal  sense.. 

— "  Then  aucht  the- Clerk  to  title  the  courtj^  malt- 
and  roentioun  of  the  day,  yetr  and  steidy  quha»  an<£ 
<quhair  the  Court  is  haldin."   RalfourVPract.]^  JSiS.. 

Stead  is  u«ed  in  this  sense  by  Spenser^ 
Te  STEDDY,  r.  a..    To  make  steady^  to*  pr^w 

serve  from  moving,  Si 

This  t».  was  anciently  used  in  E'.  '^  F  sietfye;.  JS 
sattell  or  set  fasteathing  ;'*  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F^32S,jo. 
To  STEEK,  V.  n.     To  pushy  to  butt^  as  a.  caw 

with  its  horns,  Teviotd. ;  synon  Punce, 
Teut.  steJb-en  pungere,  lancinare^ 
STEEK,  A.     A  stitch*     y..STKnr., 
STEEL,  Si     I.  A  wooded  clevgh  or  precipice;; 

but  applied  to  one  of  greater  exient  than  SBain^ 

Roxb. 
2L  The  lower  part  of  a  ridge  projectm/r  from  m 

hill,  where  ttie  ground  dechnes  oi>>*eaclK«ide;, 

Liddesdale.     It  is  generally  understood  as- ui- 

<:luding  the  idea  of  the  remaiosofold  sheaSn^s. 

isl.  steifUur,  Dan.  steik,  via  praerupta;- IdLj&iir' 
also  signifies,  praeruptum  quid,  scadistalbeng  praeei- 
pitiumrupis.  T evit.  sie^Ie  plaetse,  praectpitiiun..  l&vit 
as  this  word  is  radically  the  same  with  Stgix,  adj-^ 
I  shall  subjoin  some  other  kindred  wordsomder  thiit. 
term*. 
STEEI*^#»     The  handle-ofany  tlnngr  as,  ofa 

hand-barnyvs  &c.'  Roab.   Slele,  E.   V.  Steal. 
STEEL)  Finger-steel,  «»    A  covering- for  a., 

out  or  sore  finger,.  Roxb«,  Ang^    ¥•  Tkitm-. 

STEEJl,  s.    Stool,  Aberd.     7b  won  Oe  steei:^ 
to  be  entitled  to  the  stool  of  repentance,^  ibid. 
— >No  to  parsona.be  a  tell-tale. 
Upon-  ehj^  ihat^s  won  the  sleeU 

Tarras*s -Poems,  pi^SB^ 
STEELBOW  GOODS,*.]  Add; 

I  find,  however,  that  this  custom  isrefbrned  tohy^ 
Schilter,  Gloss,  vo.  Stal,  chalybs*.  SiahUot  htievei, . 
he  says,  are  denoaainated  firom  the  matter  which  thejf 
respect,  such  as-  slahline  mehs,  or  otherwise  Eiser^ 
taeA,  [litesally  stedor  inm  caitis,  S.^  or j^*]).  Such 
a  brief,  he  adds,  "  i»t  a  convention  ,or  bargain,  by/ 
which  he  who  receives  a  thii^  ftom  .another  is, 
bound  to  restore  it,.although  it  has  fitrished  by  vao-> 
lent  means."  He  cites  jbl  variety  of.  writers  on  ju- 
risprudence ;  but,  Jiuhia  usual  manner,  is  indefinite; 
and  obscure.. 

Wachter  is  move  distihct,  and  throw^^oonsidecable* 
light  on  the  subject,  by  what  ha  advances  on  the 
Germ,  term  Eisem,  ferreua.  From  him  we  learn, 
lliat  this  word,  in  a  forensic  sense,  means  inviolable.^ 
An  eisern  hri^,  he  says,,  signifies  "  letters  of  pEoro— 
gation,  which  give  security  to  a  debtor,  that  he  shall 
net  be  incarcerated  for  five  years,  or  be  compelle^^ 
to  payment  by  hia  creditors^  JStferti  ridk,— animak- 
MihatituUni  ia  glace  of  those,  that  haYcdied^.if  a  ter>. 
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nant  changes  bis  place  of  residence.  The  reason  of 
the  phraseology  is^  that  the  animals,  belonging  to 
farms,  are  viewed  as  immortal,  and  die  to  the  tenant, 
not  to  the  proprietor  who  placed  them  there. — All 
from  the  nature  of  iron,  which,  while  by  its  hard- 
ness it  resists  the  touch  and  corruption,  is  a  symbol 
of  things  inviolable  and  immorlaL  Hence  the  salxke 
figure  was  used  by  the  Latins,  Ferreajura,  i.  e.per* 
petualand  inviolable  rights;  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  501." 
Thus,  the  metaphorical  phrase  would  literally  sig- 
nify, "  unperishable  goods." 

One  mode  of  contract,  to  be  found  in  the  Code 
Napoleon,  seems  to  resemble  the  Sleelbow.  "  What 
is  called  the  Cheptel  de  Fer,  or  Cheptelof  Iron,  is  that 
by  which  the  proprietor  of  a  farm  lets  it  on  condi- 
tion that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  th^  farmer 
shall  leave  cattle  of  an  equal  value  to  those  which 
he  has  received."  Pinkerton's  Recollections  of  Paris, 
ii.  222-3. 

TheFr.  term  cheptel  \n  from  L.B.  capitate,  denoting 
a  stock  of  cattle  ;  for  the  word  caitle  is  traced  to  this* 
V.  Du  Cange.  This  seems  to  be  an  ancient  custom, 
perhaps  introduced  into  France  by  the  Norqptans. 
The  term  fer  might  seem  a  translation  of  the  first 
syllable  in  steel^bow.  I  mention  this  fact,  as  it  may 
be  a  clue  to  some  other  writer,  more  conversant 
with  law,  for  discovering,  by  analogy,  the  origin  of 
the  designation.  No  light  can  be  borrowed  from 
Du  Cange. 

From  the  termination,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
word  has  been  imported  from  Denmark,  through 
the  Shetland  or  Orkney  islands ;  for  we  find  a  word 
of  similar  formation,  though  different  in  significa- 
tion, still  used  in  Denmark.  This  is  sterboe  (Wolff), 
or  rather  stervboe,  as  given  by  Baden;  rendered  by 
the  former,  **  the  estate  afler  a  dead  man,"  by  the 
latter,  haereditas,  bona  relicta.  It  is  evidently  from 
sterv-e  to  die,  and  boe  the  same  with  Su.O.  bo,  supeU 
lex,  IsL  bu,  res  familiaris,  pecora,  &c.'  Thus  stael' 
bu  may  be  viewed  as  strictly  analogous  to  Gerfn. 
HakUne  viek. 

The  same  law  had  extended  to  Denmark,  and  even 
to  Iceland.  ForHaldorson  renders  Isl.  kugHldi,  pecu- 
des  ferreae,  and  also  by  Dan.  iemjae,  i.  e.  iron  cattle. 
STEELRIFE,  adf, 

'Mf  I  likit  to  take  counsel  of  that  which  exists 
only  in  my  own  mind,  is  the  rackle  hand  o'  tteelrife 
power  to  make  a  handle  o'  that  to  grind  the  very 
hearts  of  the  just  and  the  good  ?"  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  211. 

A.S.  stael^an  furari,  and  rj^/e  abundans,  or  perhaps 
reafspoVitu 

STEEN,  s.     A  spring,  Aberd. ;  Siend^  S. 
Wi'  steens  fu  lang,  up-stairs  they  sprang. 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  123. 
STEEPIL,  s.     The  staple  or  bolt  of  a  hinge ; 

Ettr.  For. 
To  STEER,  Stir,  v.  a.    1.  To  touch,  to  med- 
dle with,  S.]  Add; 

''  Angus  Macdotiaid,  returning  out  of  Ireland  did 
not  stir  the  pledges  piostages],  who  were  innocent 
of  what  was  done  to  his  lands  in  his  absence."  Con- 
flicts of  the  Clans,  p.  35. 

This,  it  appears,  was  the  O.E.  pronunciation.  ''  I 
sieere,  I  remoue  a  Ihyng. — No  man  steere  nothyng 
here  tyll  I  come  xigayne."    Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F,  S73,  b. 
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2.  To  give  gh>und  a  alight  plou^iBg,  S.]  Addi 
But  yet  I  ken  my  master  dear 

Will  miss  me  warst  mva  I 
The  turnip  land  it's  a*  to  sUer, 
An'  monnie  he's  to  saw. 

A*  Scott'i  Poems,  p.  61,  SZ.-^Add,  as  sense 
4.  To  steir  up^  to  excite,  to  stimulate. 

«— "  To  give  ordour  to  the  seuerall  miniateris  with* 
in  the  presbittries  to  steir  vp  the  peopill  of  thair  par- 
ticular  paroscfaes — ^to  extend  thaif  libeiralitie  thairto. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  579- 
Steer,  s.   Disturbance,  commotion,  S.    Stir,  £. 
—That  may  help  perhaps  to  quench  the  ire. 
That  glows  'mang  the  Sevitians,  like  a  fire  ; 
For  up  theyll  be  u^on  a  wond'rous  steer  ; 
And  gueed's  the  hap  we  hae  your  honour  here. 
Rosses  Helenore,p.  110.    V.  Stkre. 
Steeby,  Steebie,  s.     1.  Disturbance,  bustle, 
tumult ;  a  diminutive  from  Sieer^  South  of  S» 
But  lichen  the  bedding  came  at  e'en. 

Wow,  but  the  house  was  in  a  ^teerjf. 
The  bride  was  frighted  sair  for  fear. 
That  I  wad  take  awa*  her  deary* 

Herd's  ColL  il  217. 
"  Indeed,  brother,  amang  a'  the  steery,  iiarj 
wadna  be  guided  by  me—she  set  away  to  the  Hal« 
ket-craig-head^^t  wonder  ye  didna  see  her/'     An- 
tiquary, i.  188. 

*'  Steery,  quandary  ;'*  Gl.  Antiq. 

2.  A  tumultU9Us  assembly,  Koxb. 

3.  A  mixture,  ibid.     Y.  Steeb,  and  Stere. 
Steerie-fyke,  s.     Bustle,  commotion ;  includ- 
ing the  idea  of  confusion,  Fife,  Pertbs.     V. 

FlKK. 

Steering-fur,  s,     A  slight  ploughing,  S. 

**  In  the  spring  give  a  steering Jur  as  it  is  called ; 
then  the  9eed-fur;  then  sow.  barley  or  bear,  with 
grass-seeds."   Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  SS. 

Denominated  from  its  effect  in  exciting  the  prin- 
ciple of  vegetation. 

Steer-pin,  s.  a  pin  connecting  the  handle  of  the 
j)lough,  a  little  behind  the  place  where  is  is  mor- 
tised into  the  beam,  with  the  convexity  of  the 
curve  where  the  wooden  work  of  the  plough 
begins  to  descend  perpendicularly  towards  tne 
part  on  which  the  share  is  fixed,  Orkn. 
Steer-tree,  s.  The  stilt  or  handle  of  a  plough 
into  which  the  beam  is  inserted.  It  Heers  or 
regulates  the  plough  in  its  motion,  Lanarks. 

STEETH,  s.  Thebottom,  the  foundation,  Orkn. 

Isl.  ktytta  fulcrum,  pedamen,  Su.G.  stod  id.     It 
seems  nearly  allied  to  Stythb,  q»  v. 
STEEVE,  Stieve,  Stive,  ad;.  1.  Firm,  stiff;  as, 

A  sleeve  grup^  a  firm  hold.    Had  sHeve^  hold 

firmly,  S. 
2.  Applied  to  trade ;  a  sleeve  bargainy  S. 
&  Firm,  compacted,  &c  as  in  Dict.]  Add;-^ 

Sleeve  signifies  stout,  strong,  Sbetl. 

4.  Steady,  strict  in  adherence  to  prindple ;  ap- 
plied to  the  mind,  S.   **  He^s  a  sleeve  ane  that.'** 

6.  Trusty ;  as,  a  steevejrtend^  S. 

It  seems  to  be  in  this  sense  of  trusty,  that  siiett 
occurs  in  an  imitation  of  Horace,  in  the  translation 
of  Latk  acen 
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A  fiery  etter-cap,  a  fractiouB^chiel ; 
Afl  hot  as  ginger^  and  as  siieve  as  steel. 

RoberUon  of  Struan's  Poems. 

Dan.  stiv,  stiff,  hard,  not  flexible ;  stiv^,  Teut 
sUffh-en,  iiraiare. 
To  STEE VE,  Stkive,  v.  a.    To  stuff  or  cram, 

Loth. 

It  is  used  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  "  Sleeving  bads 
out  storming;"  addressed  to  those  who  are  about  to 
expose  themselves  to  bad  weather,  as  an  excitement 
to  tiiem  to  eat  and  drink  freely. 

''  I  am  even  like  a  sojourner  with  his  knapsack  on 
his  back.  It  may  be  I  come  to  a  good  house  long 
syne,  and  I  stieved  the  knapsack  well :  now  I  am 
going  through  a  long  muir  where  there  is  nothing 
to  be  gotten,  and  I  tak  down  the  knapsack,  and  I 
tak  a  20  years  old  experience, — and  I  will  sit  down 
and  take  a  meal  of  meat  of  if  M.  Bruce's  Soul 
Confirmation,  p.  20. . 

I  hesitate  whether  to  view  this  as  an  oblique  sense 
of  Steive,  SUeve,  q.  to  stiffen  by  cramming,  to  make 
stiff  by  repletion;  or  as  connected  with  Goth,  staeff-a, 
(mentioned  by  Seren.  vo.  Stuff,  £.}  constipare. 
STEGy  s.     A  gander,  the  male  goose,  Gall. 
Ye  come,  led  by  your  chosen  king. 
Some  champion  steg  wha  heads  your  string. 

GalL  Enc.  p.  440. 

It  has  been  observed,  va  Staig,  that  Isl.  siegge  sig- 
nifies the  male  of  birds,  as  oi geese  and  ducks.  Volu- 
crum  mas>  utpote  anatum  el  anserum;  G.  Andr.  Hal* 
dorson  extends  the  use  of  the  term  to  quadrupeds. 
Vulpes  mas ;  item  mas  plurium  ferarum.  I  observe 
no  vestige  of  this  term  in  A.S.  or  in  any  other  dialect. 
To  Stko,  v.  n.     To  stalk,  Gall. 

It  is  expl.  by  Mactaggart, ''  to  walk  like  a  Steg^ 

"When  this  laird  [Cool]  left  the  world,  his  ehaist 

as'  seen  by  many  siegging  about  the  estate  Uke  a 
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thing  in  trouble,  to  the  terror  of  the  people  about 

Gall.  £nc.  p.  311. 

To  STEGH,  V.  a.    To  craA.   V.  Stkcb,  i;. 

STEID,  s.    A  place.    V.  Stede. 

To  STEID,  i;.  a.  To  provide,  to  supply.  "  Nor 

^teidis  thame  self,!*^  nsed  as  to  ^^  bymg  of  mair 

malt,"  &cf    Aherd.  Reg.  Y.  16. 

This  is  nearly  the  same  with  the  first  sense  of  the 
E.  v..  to  Siead,  "  to  help,  to  advantage^"  &c  The  v. 
has  been  derived  from  the  s.,  as  denoting  place.  But 
Med^en  is  an  O.Teut.  ««  signifying,  stabilire,  confir- 
mare,  oonstituere. 
STEIDHALDER,  *.     *'  Sieidhalderis  to  the 

juateis  generalis  of  our  souerane  lord;"  Aberd. 

neg.  Cent.  16. 

Perhaps  persons  who  acted  as  deputies  for  the  Jus- 
tices General ;  from  sled  place,  and  kald  to  hold. 
Teut.  stad-houder,  legatus  vicarius ;  vice  et  loco  al- 
terius  substitutus. 
To  STEI6H  (gutt),  V.  n.    To  groan  or  pant 

from  violent  exertion,  Roxb. 

This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Siech,  Stegh,  q.  v.  To 
the  etymon  there  given  we  may  add  IsL  stia,  labor 
moleatus;  whence  siian^a,  graviter  laborare,  stiank^a^ 
sub  molesto  onere  suspirare,  anhelare ;  and  slyn-ia, 
kigemiscere,  suspirare. 

8tsi6H|  «•    A  stifled  groan^  as  if  from  one  ii^  dia. 
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tress,  or  bearing  a  heavier  load  than  he  can  well 
carry,  Roxb* ;  synon.  Peigh^  S.  Pe^. 
To  STEIGH  (gutt.),  V.  n.   To  look  big,  Roxb. 
Ye  sour-mou'd  fo'k,  pang'd  fu'  o'  prose, 
«-Nae  doubt  ye'll  steigh  and  cock  your  nose. 

An  say  an'  think. 
That  now  ilk  fool  maun  spew  a  dose 
O'  random  clink. 

Rttickhies  Way-side  CoUager,  p.  182. 
Teut.  siejfgh'en,  elevare,  in  altum  tollere. 
To  STEI'K,  v.  a.     %  To  stitch.]  Hence, 
Steikit,  part,  pa.     Stitched. 

''  Item,  twa  doublettis  of  canves  of  silk,  stahit, 
geitit,  and  buttonit  with  the  self."    Inventories,  A. 
1542,  p.  92. 
Steiking-silk,  8.     Sewing  silk. 

"2  lb  wg^of  fyne*/aiWiig.«/it,  £l2  :  16:  0."  Chal- 
mers's  Mary,  i.  285,  N. 

Belg.  stikk-en  to  stitch,  Su.G.  siick^a  to  sew. 
To  STEIK,  v.  a.    To  shut,  to  close,  S.]  Add  ; 
1%  IS  also  written  steak, 

"  Wo  be  vnto  you  Scribes  and  Pharisees  hipocrites, 
for  ye  steak  the  lungdom  of  heauen  before  men."  Rea- 
soning betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  A.  iii.  b. 

This  word  occurs  in  a  very  emphatical  proverb, 
"  Steik  the  steble  dore  when  the  steid's  stown,"  S. 

This,  which  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  Scottish 
Proverbs,  is  thus  explained ;  *^  Spoken  when  people 
shew  that  care  and  co;ncem  after  the  loss  of  a  thing, 
which  had  been  better  laid  out  before."  Kelly,  p.  286. 
Jdd  to  etymon  ; 
Perhaps  it  deserves  to  be  subjoined,  that  to  some 
A»S.  stig-ean  may  seem  tahave  a  preferable  claim,  as 
it  signifies  to  inclose,  though  apparently  used  in  a 
very  limited  sense.     Swyn  sttgean,  porcbs  in  porcili 
vel  suili  QpOTCorum  stabulo^  includere,  "  to  house 
swine,  or  put  them  in  the  stie ;"  Somner.    It  seems 
formed  from  the  s.  stige,  a  stye  for  swine. 
To  Steik  the  gab,  to  shut  the  mouth,  to  be  si« 
lent,  S. ;  a  low  phrase. 
But  yaltie  billies,  steek  your  gtA, 
An'  fore  we  fidge  let's  hae  the  scab. 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  21. 
To  Steik,  Steek,  i;.  n.    The  verb  is  very  com.    , 
monly  used  in  a  neuter  form,  in  the  iamifiar  ex* 
pression  of  *'  a^  thing  that  opens  and  steehs^ 
1.  e.  every  thing  without  exception,  S. 
Thus  it  is  said  to  a  person  who  is  viewed  as  pos* 
sessing  much  knowledge ;  **  Aye,  ye'll  can  teU  me ; 
ye  ken  a'  that  opens  and  sleeks," 
Steik-ahd-hide,  a.   The  play  of  Hide^nd-seeJe^ 
in  which  one  or  more  shut  their  eyes,  whil^  the 
rest  hide  themselves,  Aberd«, 
To  ST£IK»  Vk  a.     To  accomuiodate ;  used  far 
Statk,.   ^^  Bying  of  hydis,  &c.  iqair  nor  ateHcis 
thame  selfiis  ;^  Aberd.  Keg. 
STEIKIS,  s,  pi 

Sum  gat  thair  handfuH  of  thir  half  merk  steikis, 
Will  haue  na  mair  within  ana  yeir  nor  we. 

Poems  l6ih  Cent,  p.  294. 

This  wo^  has  been  handed  down  from  the  A. 

Saxony.     It  is  undoubte41y  ffa  improper  application 

oistyQ,  s(uci^,  styca,  which  denoted  a  small  brass  QoiUj 

in  yalui?  about  half  a  &rthing.  This  is  derive4  from. 
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ttlcke,  a  fVaction,  a  wcanXl  part,  as  being  their  lowest 
denomination  of  money.  Su.G.  slifcke  pars,  fnutum  ; 
also  moneta  minuta ;  rundslycke.  a  penny.  V.  Stick* 

AMSTAM. 

STEILL  MIRROUR,  a  lookingglass  made  of 

steel. 

"  Item,  ane  Heill  mirrour  s^  in  silver  within  ane 
graye  caise  of  velvott."   Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  65. 

This  shewslhat  metalUc  mirrors  were  used  in  Scot* 
land  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  V.  Indeed,  A. 
1578,  mention  is  made  of  '^  ane  fair  steill  glasi"  as 
part  of  the  royal  furniture,  also  of  '*  ane  uther  les 
[less  or  smaller],  schawing  mony  faces  in  the  visie." 
Ibid.  p.  237. 

The  latter  must  undoubtedly  have  been  a  multi- 
plying mirror. 

To  STEIR  one's  Tail,  to  besth-  one^s  self,  or,  at 

-anv  rate,  to  make  advances  towards  exertion. 

**  He  was  assured,  that  the  Quene  had  danced  ex- 
cessively till  after  midnycht,  becaua  that  scho  had 
receaved  letters,  that  persecutioun  was  begun  agane 
in  France,  and  that  her  uncles  wer  beginning  to 
iteir  their  taiUsy  and  to  truble  the  hole  realme  of 
France."    Knox's  Hist-  p.  308, 

It  is  by  this  emphatical  metaphor  that  cmr  un- 
bending reformer  expresses  his  contempt  for  the 
faction  of  the  Guises,  and  his  detestation  of  their 
bloody  courses.  It  is  obviously  borrowed  from  the 
feline  genus ;  as  the  design  o£  the  tyger,  cat,  he. 
before  springing  on  its  prey,  is  indicated  by  the 
sagging  of  its  tail. 
To  STEIR  the  7W,  to  lay  l^old  on  Ae  op- 

portiinity,  (].  to  lose  no  time  in  fulfilling  what 

one  has  m  view. 

**  Inglismen, — sieing  this  divisioun  among  the 
nobilitie  of  Scotland^  they  tieired  thair  /y»«."  Pits- 
cottie's  Cron.  p.  431. 

Perhaps  from  Sieer,  Sieir'^  to  stir.  But  one  sense 
■«f  A.S.  stir'On  is  corripere ;  q.  "  snatched''  or  "  laid 
hold  of  the  proper  season." 

STEKILL,  jr.]    8.  The  trigger  of  a  nwisket; 

Stichhy  Lanarks. 
.  ''  If  the  shot  went  off,  the  presumption  is,  that 
the  off-going  of  the  shotniiglit  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  stickle  [trigger]  its  being  ruffled  or  touch- 
ed by  the  panneFs  shoulder,  or  some  part  of  his 
cloaths ;  and  so  the  shot  not  necessarily  ascribable 
to  the  pannel's  alledged  designedly  firing  at  the  de- 
funct."    Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases,  p.  27« 

To  STELL,  r.  a.  1.  To  place.]  Give^  as  sense 
S.  To  Stell,  or  Still,  a  cannon^  to  plant,  to 

mount  it. 

"  The  batterie  was  laid  to  the  caStle,  »l>d  pt  wasT 
blaidit  partlie — with  the  cannones  that  war  etellea 
vpon  the  steiple  headis."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  490. 
^3.   To  stell  agunj  to  point  it,  to  take  lum  ;  Loth. 
Stell-shot,  s.     a  shot  taken  by  one  who  rests 

his  ^n  on  some  object,  for  greater  accuracy 

of  aim,  S.     Insert,  as  sense 
4.  In  colloquial  discourse,  it  is  used  in  a  peculiar 

sense,  as  signifying  to  fix.     His  een  war  steWd 

in  his  head.  His  eyes  were  fixed,  he  did  n<»t 

move  them ;  Loth. 
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5.  To  fix,  to  make  firm  or  stable.  ^^  SkU  yoftr 
feet,  fix  your  feet  so  as  not  to  fall,^  (Gall.  Enc) 
or  rather,  not  to  be  in*danger  of  falling. 

6,  To  put ;  used  in  a  forensic  sense.     V.  Di ct. 
Stell,  s,     •*  A  prop,  a  support.     The  steU  o* 

the  stack,  the  stick  which  props  the  stack  \* 

Gall  Encycl. 

Teut  stdl-en,  suggerere,  snppedStare. 

STELL,  Still,  s.    2.]  Sead; — A  shelter,  or 

a  small  enclosure  for  sheep  or  cattle,  S. 

This  inclosure  is  meant  for  sheep^  especially  dur* 
ing  the  nights  of  winter,  generally  of  a  circular  font, 
smaller  in  size^  but  with  higher  walls  than  a  fold, 
S.A.  They  now  begin  to  cover  them  for  greater 
warmth. 

The  terra,  however,  does  not  always  imply  that 
tlie  place  thus  denominated  forms  a  complete  inclo- 
sure ;  fur  it  is  sometimes  applied  to  a  sort  of  semi- 
circular belt  of  planting. 

A  siell,  where  the  term  does  not  respect  a^lanta^ 
tion,  is  always  understood  to  be  built  of  stone,  where- 
as a  fold  is  of  turf.  Sometimes  the  composite  word, 
'shelter- stell,  is  used  ;  denoting  either  an  inclosiure  of 
stone,  0r  a  small  planting.  A  sarting^stell  is  one  into 
which  sheep  are  driven  for  being  separated  from  each 
other.  It  is  generally  constructed  so  as  to  contain 
some  intericor  divisions.  Sicamb.  steHe,  locus  tutus, 
Kilian. 

STELL,  s.  A  deep  pool,  in  a  river,  where  sal- 
mon lie,  and  nets  for  catching  them  are  placed. 
Aid  Sicily  a  place  appropriated  of  old  for  saU 
onon-fishing. 

"  Anent  the  fischlng  of  the  aid  stctt  in  the  Water  of 
Tweide,  clamyt  be  the  abbot  &  conuent  of  Dunfer* 
melyne,  the  lordis  ordanis  that  knaulage  be  takin  be 
ane  inquisicioune  of  the  best  &  wirthiest,  that  be«t 
knawis  whethir  the  said  abbot  &l  convent  suld,  be 
resoune  of  that  aid  charteris  &  infeflmentis,  haue  the 
hale  fisching  of  the  aid  stell,  or  hot  a  \\  e.  one]  dracbt 
in  the  water  callit  the  aid  stell,'"  Act.  Dom.  Cone  A. 
1478,  p.  24. 

"  Lethem  standing  infeft  inapartof  thebaronyand 
abbacy  of  Kinloss  with  ^ve  siell  salmon  fishings  in 
the  river  of^indhom ; — ^the  said^ir  James  has  much 
dam  nified  and  impa  ired  hi  s  fishings,  by  bailding  anew 
town  near  to  the  said  stelU,  which  are  deep  pondis 
pools,  and  ditches  in  the  river,  where  the  salmon 
haunting  are  taken  in  nets  spread  beneath  them.'* 
Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  660.  V.  SreLk-NET. 
STELL,  ad;\     Steep,  Stirlings. 

Dan.  steil,  steep,  en  steil  klippe,  a  steep  rock^  siaU 
held  steepness  ;  A.S.  stj/ll,  scansio,  slyUan  scandere^ 
whence,  says  Lye,  our  sitfle,  scansile;  Su.G.  ^e/prae- 
ruptus;  Alem.  and  Germ.  steH^  id.;  TexxUsieuly  prae- 
ceps,  steifl-en,  erigere,  elevate*  Both  Wa^tar  and 
Ihre  think  that  the  original  form  of  the  word  must 
have  been  stegel,  as  A.S.  stic9l  also  signifies  steep.  Sti* 
gel  in  like  manner  denotes  a  stilts,  from  stig*^n  to  as- 
cend. But  the  other  form  being  of  such  general  use» 
it  is  probable  that  the  terms  might  be  radically  dif« 
ferent.  V.  Steel,  a  wooded  cleugh. 
to  STELL,  V.  a.     To  distil. 

'^  As  it  apperis  the  victuall  salbe  skant  this  pre- 
sent y  eir ;  and  vnderstanding  that  thair  is  ane  ^dit 
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qnantitie  of  malt  consumit  in  tfie  haill  psrtis  of  this 
realme  be  making  of  aquauitie^  quhilk  is  ane  greit 
occasioun  of  die  derth  within  the  samin  ;— -Thatna 
maner  of  persone  within  bargbe  or  lande^nor  vtheris 
quhatsumeuir^  mak^  hrevr,  nor  steU  ony  aquauitie 
fra  the  first  day  of  December  approcheand  quhill 
the  first  day  of  October,"  &c.  AcU  Ja.  VI.  1579> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  174. 
Stell,  s.  a  still,  S. 
Stellas,  s.    A  distiller. 

"  That  na  maner  of  persone  fas  abovel--vndir 
the  pane  of  confiscatioun  of  the  said  aquavitie>  and 
breking  of  the  haill  lowmes  of  the  makaris,  brewaris 
and  itellarU  thairof."     Ibid. 

To  $tiU  is  used  as  an  £.  v.  by  abbreviation  from 
DUliL 

STELLA6E,  s.  Apparently,  the  ground  on 
which  a  fair  or  market  is  held. 
<'  The  two  merk  lands  of  Cloan  Sc  Comeat,  com- 
prehending  the  SitUage,  &  Croft  of  land  with  the 
jard  &  pertinents  lying  near  the  Church  of  Pen- 
siingham ;  and  all  and  whole  another  Stellage,  &  an« 
other  piece  of  ground/'  &c  Earl  of  Galbway's 
Title  Deeds. 

From  L.B.  staliag^Hm,  the  money  paid  for  a  staU, 
used  in  an  oblique  sense.  Stallage^  in  the  £.  law» 
denotes  either  the  right  of  erecting  stalls  in  fairs^ 
or  the  price  paid  for  it 

8TELLI0N  ATE,  8.    A  forensic  term  applied 
to  crimes,  in  regard  to  which  there  is  no  spe- 
cial statute,  or  definiticm  in  our  common  law, 
l?ut  9i»  includli^  the  ffeneral  idea  of  fraud. 
"  St^Ukmate,  frotn  ite&o,  a  serpent  of  the  most 
crafly  kind^  Plin^  Hist  Nat  L.  $0.  c.  10>  is  a  term 
used  in  the  Roman  Utw,  to  denote  all  such  crimes, 
where  fraud  or  craft  is  an  ingredient,  as  have  no  spe- 
cial  name  to  distinguish  them  by.     It  is  chiefly  ap- 
plied^ both  by  the  Roman  law  and  that  of  ScoUand, 
to  conveyances  of  the  same  right  granted  by  the 
proprietor  to  different  disponees."     Ersk.  Inst  B. 

iv.  T.  4,  sec  79- 

"  There  is  not  a  beast  agam,"  says  Pliny,  "more 
apightfuU  td  mankind,  and  envious  of  our  oommo* 
ditie,  insomuch  as  the  word  Stellid  is  ffrowne  to  be 
a  reproachfull  terme  among  us."  Holland  has  this 
saarginal  note ;  "  StMonattu  crime,  aa  much  as 
oousenage,  or  conycatching/* 
STELLS,  9.  pi     The  indentations  made  in  ice 

for  keeping  the  feet  steady  in  curUnffy  Dumfr. ; 

synon^  Hacks, 

Teut  stelle,  situs ;  locus  tutus. 
STEM,  if.     The  name  ^ven  in  Caithn.  to  a  sort 

of  inclosure  made  with  ston^  on  the  side  of  a 

river^  into  which  salmon  are  driven. 

'*  So  they  bring  down  the  ne^t  softly  and  warily 
to  the  mouth  of  an  enclosure,  whi<;h  they  call  a 
Stem,  into  whjich  the  fishes  are  driv^,  where  the 
fiahersj  sending  with  this  larger  net^  others  take  a 
leaser  net^  and  going  therewith  into  the^S^em,  catch 
the  fishesL  so  enclosed,  that  scarce  one  can  escape ; 
for  up  the  water  they  cannot  run„  because  of  the 
larger  net,  and  neither  down  can  they  go,  because 
of  the  Stem,ot^  stones  laid  together  infbrm  of  a  wajl." 
Brand's  Orkn.  p«  151.. 
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This  is  evidently  a  word  of  Northern  origin.  As 
Su.G:  Isl.  staemma  signifies,  in  general,  to  stop  tlie 
motion  of  any  thing  in  a  fluid  state,  it  has  been  ori- 
ginally used  in  regard  to  water.  Thus  it  is  applied 
to  the  obstruction  of  the  water  of  a  miln.  Nu  staemii 
vt  the  quam;  Si  obstruatur  aquae  molendini.  Leg. 
Sueth.  ap.  Ihre. 

IsL  elaemma  vain,  to  stop  the  course  of  water  by 
works  for  the  use  of  milns  and  fishponds.  Hence, 
says  Verelius,  Haenma,  piscina,  a  fishpond*  He  expL 
it  by  Sw.  Jukdam  as  its  synonyme.  Ihre  defines 
etaemna  so  as  apparently  to  answer  exactly  to  Brand's 
account  of  a  etem.  Aquae  apposita  moles  ad  struen* 
da  opera  piscatoria.  He  views  the  v,  as  formed  from 
the  anc.  Gofh.  daemma  to  dam  ;  observing  that  the 
modern^  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  have  sub- 
stituted st  for  d  used  by  our  ancestors. 

STEMIN6,  Stbmtno,  «.  The  doth  now  called 

tumine  or  taminy. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  {pi  hois]]  of  quhite  eUmyng  cuttit 
out  on  quhite  taffatiis."  Inventories,  A.  15^,  p.  45« 

''  Item  ane  dule  gowne  of  furring  and  the  body  of 
^€iwng.— Item  ane  cloik  of  blak  eleming  garnisit  on 
the  foirbreistwith  jenaettis,and  the  bord  of  the  same 
and  nathing  in  the  rest"    Ibid.  A.  I96l^  p.  130.31, 

Fr.  esianmne,  Teut  etafi^fne,  ItaL  etamagtut,  L.B%, 
etamnea,  id^ 

Perh^j^s  the  doth,  which  now  bears  this  name, 
was  originally  of  goafs  hair.  For  Kilian  expl.  sta^ 
mifne  cilicium :  and  as  O.Pr.  eetain  is  synon.  with 
eetarm,,  Cotgr.  gives  the  phrase,  Bonted^eelain  as  de- 
noting ''  the  great-bearded,  and  long-homed  wild 
goat,  Ibex."  Worsted,  however,  must  have  been 
early  substituted.  For  Du  Cange  gives  a  variety  of 
authorities  for  the  term  in  this  sense.  Even  so  early 
as  the  sixth  century,  in  the  life  of  Odilo,  we  find  the 
expression,  Lanea  veste,  quam  vulgo  sUnmniam  vo« 
cant,  &c.  In  Diet  Trev.,  mention  is  made  of  silk 
tamine.  It  seems  to  have  received  its  name  fVoni 
CFr.  es/atm,  Mpd.Fr.  etaim,  which  Cotgr.  defines, 
(«  fine  woollen  (or  linnen)  yarne,  thread,  or  woofe." 
Both  this  word,  and  estamme,  the  Fr^  term  for  our 
iemnnng,  are  deduced  from  Lat  eUsmeu,  flax  prepare 
ed  for  spinning ;  thread ;  also  cloth  in  the  loom.  L.B* 
siamium,  ex|d.  by  Du  Osnge  aa  the  same  with  Fr. 
estamitte,  whence  ^  tammy,  S.  ixmmwg. 

STEMPLE,  #.  A  plu^}  a  term  used  by  the 
miners  in  Leadhilb,  which  seems  merely  a  com 
of  StappUy  id.,  q.  v.  ^ 

To  STENCH^  V'  a.  I.  A  term  used  with  respect 
to  a  dog  that  is  called  off  from  pursuing  cattle 
or  sheep,.  Dumfir. 
This  is  merely  E.  Stanch  used  in  a  peculiar  sense, 

nearly  allied  to  its  general  one,  as  signifying  to  stop. 

The  immediate  origin  is  Fr.  estancher,  id.  This  seems 

to  have  hfien  form^  from  ItaL  siagn^are,  id.  Stiern* 

helm  r^feira  to  old  Goth,  etagn-ui  cohibere,  as  the  ra« 

dical  tfirux% 

2.  To  satisfy  with  food,  Upp.  Clydes.  The.  E. 
Vm  is  sometimes  written  Stench.  This  is  obvi- 
ously  the  same  v.,  used  as  signifying  that  tliQ 
craving  of  the  stomach  is  stopped. 

STENCHEL,  Stakchel,  #«    An  uoq  bmr  foi: 
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a  window,  Ettr.  For.,  Lolh. ;  the  same  with 
SUffickeu* 

**  StaneluU,  tikncUumtj  ivon  ban  fbv««ciiriiig  a 
wind^rw  f  GL  Antiq. 
8Yei«i>,'jr.     1.  A  k«pv'»sprfr^,  8.]  AiA^; 

It  is  sonletsiBes  writteil-^toa)  ai  it  is  generaHj  pro- 
nouneed. 

Ane  takes  B  tkn  nxstbH  the  foggj  far^ 
Wi' tackleas  fbrce.^*^  ^ 

D<TM»9tC$  StasOM,  p.  25. 
STENDERIS,  a.^?.     Standai»ds. 

•*  Four  ftenderis  •  of  feildent  for  the  toppis  of 
beddi&"     Jrtventbtitty' A.  157^,  p.  238^    • 

STENLOCH,  StRNLocK,  s.  An  overgrown 
seath  or  coal  fish,  Dunbartons.,  West  Isl. 
**  They  [[the  inhabitants  of  Islay  J  cratch  a  number 
oT  stcnlock,  coiiiuionly  called  pichtich  mdr,  i.  e.  great 
tatlie  [r.  senth]] 'fish;  off  the  pbint  of  theRinns  of 
Islay,  where  the  stream  is  very  violent ;  iLtid  tfcey  fre- 
quently run  over  >*rhh  cargoes'  of  them  to  the  6ppo- 
•ite  coast  of  Ir^land^  and  sell  them  und^r  the  name  of 
wild  salmon^  braddan  Jiaich,'^  Agr.  Sufv.  o#the  Hc- 
brid.  p.  631. 

STEIsfN|51tS,  3,  pi     Gravel  or  small  stones  on 
the  margin  of  a  river,  Ayrs,,  Clydes.   Y.  Stant- 

ToSXENNI^tJPr.o.     To  sprain.  East  totL 
S'ESN^f^^.jSL     A  apraip,  E.  and  M.  Loth. 

Mos(t»  pa^obaMy  fraoi  A.S.  slun*iafi,  impingere,  al^ 
liden9>  obtundarey  whi^nce  £•  io  Siun  ;  aa  primarily 
dfiiptii^;  ttb^  ehpck  produced  by  striking  against  a 
aU>n^  or  Ath^r.  ibard  au bstaDce.  lal.  ^Hnii^r,  however, 
sigQiiiea,»ti0'^  iiqo  t«cile  fiexilis ;  and  ^iinn^az  abdu*> 
re^Gota ;  G.  Andr.^  Haldor^on. .  }t  seems  ep^actly  ^* 
noQvi  wi^  the  term  used  in  the  north  of  S,  to  StungU^ 
signifying  to  sprawl  sUgbtly. 

STENN  YNG,  Stoviko,  a.     A  species  of  £m 

woo}Im  ctbthanoieiitiy  worn  in  Scotland. 

''^Stfa  August  t56r,  the  Provest,  Baiillies^and  Coun- 
sale^-^'-^rdanils  Loufa^  Wilsonn- Thasaai^  io^deltver 
to  every  ane  of  the  twelfe  servands^ — als^nlelde  blak 
Hennifffg,  a^  #itt^  he  iff^ty  aneof  thame  one  pair  of 
boiae^  and  every  ane  of  thame  a- black  bonet  again 
the  tyme  of  the  TritHnphe."  R«gist  Coune.  Edin. 
Keith's  Hist,  p.'  1 89* 

This  is  perhaps  only  A'Viriety  of  Sieming^  q.  v» 
We  find  not  only  0*Fr.  etiaim,.  but  e$tain  used  for 
fine  woollen  cloth;  Cotgr.^  Roquefort;  andU&.^ton- 
um,  wbich  Du  Cange  expL  by  Fr«  etlawiinc* 
Stent,  oc^'.    Stretched  out  to  i\\t  Utmost,  fillly 

extended,  S. 

Ned  Shuter,  wi'  his  crabtree  kent, 

Pell'd  down  fbr  Leeey  drew, 
Until  her  apron  was  sae  stent, 
The  strings  in  targets  fieww-— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  120« 
To  STENT,  V.  a.     To  assess,  8:]  Jdd; 

'*  Then  they  began  to  stent  the  King's  litges  "^thM 
in  the  shire  of  Angus,    Soathesk  asked  by  what*air« 
thority  they  were  thus  stenting  the  Kin^s  lieges  ?" 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  105. 
Stent,  s.     S.  A  taxation,  S.]  Add;  ' 

The  term  had  been  used  in  the  tame  aenae  ilk  OJSi 
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''  SietU€.  Tazacio.  Simitgd.  Tazatus  *   Prompt  Parr. 
Stentoub,  ».     The  same  with  SlefUmasUr. 

*•— ''  It  wes  ansnerit  that  this  conuentioun  bad  no 
pouer  nor  auctoritie  to  mak  ony  suche  impositiollI^ 
nor  to  nominat  stentouris  to  that  efi*ect ;  and  that  it 
wes  agania  his  Majesties  command — to  raise*  ony 
taxatioun,  hot  onlie  to  vrge  a  volontair  contrib»* 
tioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI,  1 621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  59a 
STEP-BAIRN,  s.    A  step-child,  S. 

^'  My  father's  making  a  step^aim  o'  me,  mother, 
and  has  gi'en  Charlie  a'  the  outcome  frae  the  tilL* 
The  Entail,  i.  34a 

STER,  a  termination  of  many  namea  of  places 
in  Caithness.]  Jdd ;     . 
It  is  alao  common  in  Shetland. 
Dr.  Edmonston  has  given  an  etymon  different&om 
both  those  formerly  mentioned. 

*'  Many  names  of  places — terminate  inseler,  which 
implies  a  dwelling  or  place  of  resort ;  thus  Brinma* 
seter, — corrupted  from  Brindaseter,  the  dwelling  of 
Brinda,  A  considerable  number  end  in  ster  and  (ns^ 
ier,  as  Swarastery  Murastery  S^mbister,  Fladabisitr, 
KirkaBisier,  It  iaprobabl0,  however,  that  tlie  names 
at  present  supposed  to  end  in  ater,  are  abbreviations 
Ikokn  seter.  It  istraa,  thai  mai^.  of  the  places  which 
at  preaentiretaiii  tbe  teKmination  of  set^,  are  such  9$ 
are  situated  near  comm^^lEWSbi  and,  na^y,tbere£!M:e  be 
supposed  to  have  been  m^fc  Vfc^Uy. cultivated; 
while  most  of  the.places,  whose  names,  end  in  sttr 
are  on  .the  sea-coast^,  and. exhibit  marks  of  a  more 
ancient  origin.  Bpth,  however,  imply  settlement  or 
dwelling«places.'*     ZetlaruT  Isl.  1.,  137. 

"  In  the  ancient  Shetland  language,  the  green  pas- 
turage attached  to  a  dwelling  was  nitmed  a  Setter  or 
Sealer:*     Hib^prt's  Shetl  Isl/p/iST,  K. 

As.to  the  hypothesis,  that  ^er  may  be  a  contr.  of 
seter,  besides  the  difficulty  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ed- 
monston himself,  that  the  local  sitisation  of  the  places 
is  different,  another  arises  flPom  the  improbability  of 
the  name  b^ing  abbreyiated>  by^jthe  same  people,  in 
one  place,  and  fully  retained  in ,  anbtlier.  This  is 
certainly  against  th«,aa^jb?gy,  ipf  laiijguage. 

STERLING,  SxEiuELiNG^^,    A  t^m  uaed  to 

denote  English  mom^yv]  Ad4i   . 

The  sam^  idea,  of  theforjgia  of  this  denanaunation, 
seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  our  worthy  sen** 
tors ;  as  appears  from  th^  language^  au  Act  of  Par* 
liament  in  the  >reign  pf  Ja.  Y I. 

— "  The  burrow  ruidis,  and  priuil^gis  of  the  maist 
pairt  of  the  burrowis  of  this  realme,  ar  sett  of  auld 
for  the  burrow  males  contenit  in  thair  infeftmentia 
to  be  payit  in  Striuiling  moufj,'^  &c.  A.  159S,  £d» 
1814,  p.  561. 

The  very  name  Sterling  seems  to  have  been  given 
to  these  people,  by  our  ancestors.  Tliere  appears  to 
be  reason,  at  least,  for  this  inference,  from  the  nae  of 
this  termi  by  Str  Thomas  Urquhart,  in  rendering 
Estrelins,  used  by  Rabelais,  b-  i-  c.  33. 

*^  'Then  they  set  fiercely  together  upon  Lubecft, 
Norway,  Swedeland,  Rie,  Denmark,  Gitland^  the 
SterUns,  even  unto  the  Frozen  sea.**  Transl.  b.  i.  p.  1 S^ 
STERMAN-FEE,  $.     The  wages  of  a  steers- 

man.   *<  To  pay  vij  sh*  of  stermcmfeer  Aberd. 

Reg.  Cent.  16« 
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STERN,  «.    A  star.]  Adi: 
Stskm  o^  the  ek«  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  Ettr.  For. 
This  18  m  Teut  idiom.     Sterre  der  ooghe^  pdpillk, 
acies  oculi.   It  certainly  conveys  a  more  natural  idea 
than  Su.G.  oegentlen,  id."-^uagi  diceres  lapillum 
oculi,  the  Bmali  slone  of  the  eye.     Ihre  conjectures 
with  great  probability  that  the  Stt.G.  term  was  for- 
merly oegnasken,  quasi  lucidum  oculi.     This  would 
exactly  correspond  with  another  Scottish  designation 
of  this  most  delicate  and  useful  part  of  our  frame,  the 
SJuen  o'  the  Ee,  S.B.,  q.  y. 
To  STERT,  V.  n.    To  start,  S.B.     This  is  one 
of  the  old  forms  of  the  E.  v.   Sterl^  pret.  stlirted. 
Fra  this  was  sayd,  from  the  hie  sete  he  slert^-^ 

Doug.  Virg.  262-  10. 
Stset^  9*    A  leap,  a  spring. 

■  In  the  gap 
With  haisty  .«/e7^  amyd  the  fyre  he  lap. 

IbifL^^O.  IK    V.  Start,*. 

8TERTLIN,  adf*  1.  A  term  primarily  used 
to  denote  the  resdeseoeas  of  cattle,  in  conse. 
qneneeof  the  ^te  of  th»  cleg  or  gad-fly,  or' 
of  their  eren  hearings  Aie  sound  of  its  approach^ 
as  they  iraitledtately  rott  for  shelter.  *<  Ma 
kye  are  aw  stertl9n  me  day,  that  I  comia  keep 
them  i*  tbe  park  ;^  Roxb. 

2,  It  is  transferred  to  ffemkles,  who  although  some- 
what antiquated,  have  not  lost  hopes  of  the 
oonnubial  state;  as,  **  She  has  na  ffi*en  owre  her 
siertlifi  fits  yejt,  the  great  gowk  she  is  !^'   Ibid. 

Si^ABTXlif,  s,  1.  Applied  as  in  seuse  1«  of  die  ad/.^ 
to  cattle^  ibid,   . 

8.  To  females.'  *^  She  may  gie  owre  her  sterU 
tin ;  for  she'll  die  the  death  of  Jinkam^s  {Jen. 
kin>]  hen^  ibld< 

STEVBL,  adf.'  FinO)  substantial,  not  flumns^; 
aa,  *•  stevd  brose;^  Berths*. 

To  STEVEL,  V.  n.   To  stagget*  into  a  place  into 

which  one  ought  not  to  go;  to  walk  as  one  who 

at  every  step  is  on  the  point  of  stumbling,  Roxb. 

LiOth.    V.  Staive. 

^  At  tbelaunge^  I  ^et^StVbacke,  and  lowtendowne, 

pet  xnai  nebb  to  ane  gell  in  the  dor,"    Hogg's  Win- 
ter Tales>  ii.  41.    V.  Staive. 

STEUIN,  s.   The  stem  or  prow  of  a  ship.]  Jdd; 
**  Prora^  the  ^epen  of  the  ship,  or  the  fore-castle." 
Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  ^2. 

STEW,  Stewje,  Stuk,  s,  3,  Dqst,  S.B.]  Add;' 
**  Slue,  dust  raised  and  making  an  offensive  smell 
IB  an  apartment;  the  dust  drifted  by  the  wind  on 
the  highway ;"  Gl.  Surv.  Moray* 

The  first  branch  of  thi^  definition  more  properly 
belctfigs  to  sense  1. 

Whan  drift  out  owre  the  hillocks  blew,- 
Or  roads  wis  dank^  wi'  blinnin  ^e'lv^— 

I — spankit  aff.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  3S, 

After  Germ,  siaub,  and  Dan.  stoev,  in  etymon^^  A4d/ 

4.  Used,  like  SiouTy  to  denote  spraj,  Aberd. 

5.  Also,  like  its  synon.,  applied  to  battle,  fight,  ill, 

To  STEW,  Stkw  on,  v.  n.  To  rain  slightly,  to 
drizzle,  Aberd. 

Tbia  v>  seems  to  have  been  formed  from  Slew,  q.  ▼« 
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as  ferawrljr  rignifyiag  vapowr ;  q.  arain  so  th&a  that 
it  resembles  a  vapour. 

STEWART,  fiuwAAO,  A  1.  «>Iothe4triqt^iise, 

— a  magistrate  appointed  by  the.  king  ov^nspe- 

cial  lands  belon^ngto  bimaelf,  having  the  sane 

proper  jurisdiction  with  that  of  a  ngaiktji^  £rsk. 

"  Quharsoeuer  he  happynis  to  be  takyn>  thaSediir* 

ref,  #ifaur/,ocbaiye  of  the  mgalkeial  sendfe  him  to 

the  schirref  of  the  next  sehirr^omeor  his  balyeis," 

&c.    Acta  Ja.  r.  A.  1483,  £d.  1814,  p.  SI. 

2.  The  deputy  of  a  loud  of  ntgality.       «.'!•, 
"  And  gif  he  happynis  to  fie  in  the  regalito  obte  of 

the  rialte,  the  schinref  sal  certify  the  lonle  of  the  ve» 
galite^  or  his^^ar^  pr  balye^  the  quhilkrsal  peqsf  \^ 
the  trespassoar  in  lik  man^r.as  the. schirref  aal  ^9  is 
beforsaid."     Acts  Ja.  L  A.  143^,  £d.  1814,  p.  21. 

"  The  lord  of  regality  m^ght  appoint  deputie^^  calU 
ed  sieufords,  or  bailies,  not  only  during  pleasure  or  fur 
life,  but  heritable,  whp  had»  by  that  deputation^  all 
the  profits  inqidexit  to  the  jurisdiction  made  ov^  in 
perpetuum  to  themselves  and  their  heirs."  £rsk.  Inst 
B.  i.T.  4,  §7. 

3,  Steward  ofScotlandy  a  chief  officer  of  the  crown. 
**  We  may  here  take  occasion,  from  the  identity  of 

the  name^  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  the  office  of 
Steward  of  Scotland.  This  officer  was  in  ancient  times 
of  the  highest  dignity  and  trust ;  for  he  had  liot  only 
the  administration  of  the  crown  rex'ennfes,  but  the 
chief  oversight  of  all  the  affair^  df  th«hoirsehold;  titid 
the  privilege  of  the  first  place  in  thfe  army,  ii«xt  tbthe 
king,  in  the  day  of  battle.  Some  antiquarii^s  Mvia, 
that  he  had  theheredhary  guardianship  of  the  kiAg'- 
dom  in  the  sovereign's  absence ;  for  which  reasoti'he 
was  called  steward,  or  etedewardfroitiwardgiMittSiltXt^ 
shi  p^  and  sled  vice,  or  place.  From  th  rsthe  -royal  hoi^ 
of  Stuart  took  its  sirname;  but  the  office  was  sunk  on 
their  advancement  to  the  crown,  md'bas  never  smce 
been  revived."     £rsk.  ibid.  $  10; 

This  distinguished  otBcer  is  by  our  writers  gene^ 
rally  denominated  *'  high  Stewart^"  tr  *'  st/^vaxd"  V. 
Crawford's  Hist*  Fam.  of  Stewarts  p.  4, 6r9^  Pink^*^ 
ton  s  liist  1.  5. 

M.  Casaubmi  4edooes  the  4emiifraQa  AJS.  stow  1(h 
cus>  and<iMrd  cust06,^a  looorum  custodia.  But  A.S^ 
jitfvaf daigoifies  cMspsnsator,  ecoBomas ;  ItL  siivard-^r 
from  #/ia  opus^  and  vardvr  custos,  q«  praefeotMS  operis^ 
S<r£WABTtti£,  s»   1.  Asjurisdictiw  over  a  certain 

extent  of  territory,  nearly  the  same  wilhthat  of 

*'  For  the  future,  no  sherifFship  or  stewartry  (i.  c^ 
oahigh  akcriffaftiffp  or  hif^  siemartry)  is  to  be  grant> 
ed,  either  heritably,  or  for  life,  or  fir  any  term  ex* 
ceeding  one  yaar.'*     firsk.  Inat  B«  i«  T.  4. 1 1 1. 
2,  The  territory  over  which  this  jurigdiction  ex<« 

tends,  S. 

"  Where  lands  Wiere  expressly  erected  by  the  king 
hito  a  stewartry,  the  jarisdxction  annexed  to  then^ 
must,  without  doubt,  hawe  been  equal  to  a  regality, 
whatever  the  former  jurisdietion  had  been.  Most 
stewartries  consisted  of  small  parcels  of  land,  which 
were  only  parts  of  a  county,  as  Strathem,  Menteith^ 
&c. ;  but  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  that  6t 
Orkney  and  Zetiaiid,  make  counties  by  themselvetA 
and  therefore  send  each  of  them  a  representa^v^  V^ 
Farliam^ut"    £rsk.  ibid.  $  10. 
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3TEWLE,  ».  Thefoondirtion  of  arickorhay. 
stack,  Ettr.  For. ;  from  A.S.  atol,  Atem.  ahil, 
Teut.  itoelf  sedes;  or  softened  from  A.S.  stathol, 
fbitd amentum,  basis. 
STY.  s.     Expl.  place.]  Add; 

O.E.  ^  5(y,  by  path.    Orbit*.    Seiirtta.    Callls" 
Prompt-i  ^rr.  ■ 

STmBLAJlT,(rt9.  Wetl-grown,plump,AbereL 
A  jrtSSfeW^iiHtwy'pKie  •'  yellow. 
In  yttuflMtrg  BiRftpybtrd.  ^    - 

■I  ■-    ■    CAHBMM'Jki'Aif,  Ed.  1805. 
PcrhBp*  q.'fatMWft  on  the'flMUa 
I  kent  him  just  a  itibbhrt  lown 

Withaut «  «hoei    Stirraf^  Ponu,  p.  289- 
STIBBLBII,  a.]  /ftwf^  an  seoae 

1 .  A  horse furnsd  outi  oftSr.^e harvest  is  gathered 
ni,'M  feed  bn 'the  i^^Mmd  hcrbi  growing  amoa^ 
the  stubble,  S.     V.  iilusCration  in  Dict. 

2.  One  on  the  bartest-firfd, -who  goes  from  one  ridge 
to  another,  cutting  and  gfithering  the  handfuls 
that  ir^  left  by  those  Vho,  in  their  reaping,  go 

i. 

tf;         ,     ■ 

4  for,  wi*  your  French  gib- 

«4ogsick?  Listen, ye Gticlcit 

9rye  gall  rue  it  whiles  Uiere'i 

Of."  GuyMannering,iii.l27. 

I  sense  3.  has  been  viewed  as 

il  use  of  the  tero).     If  so,  it 

to  probationers,  because  of 

mce  i  as  having  no  fixed  sta- 

e  pUce  to  anoUier,  to  supply 


where  ther&  is  necesuty. 
Aijeid. 


where  ther&»  necessity. 

STI B jitfiRt^  9.    A  young  fellow,  a  stripling, 


^lHy  breath  begins  to  ftul; — 

I  vaa  a  <ti&6/er<  at  the  flail 
,    ,    .     Aibre  CullodeiK 
,    jr.  BeaUui*  Tdet,,p.  I  J. .  V*.  StibblabT. 
STuaiAVO^;.  .  Covered  with  stubble,  S. 
— 0'^.tne^%  plain  tha  nibbling  jwia 
In  aumbcc*  sprMdi  a  sable  multitude. 

..  Davidtoa'*  Seaiom,  p.  130. 
To  SxiBiLEwiK,  v.a.     Applied  to  a  ridge  of 
conn  flUtdovBbeibreutolber,  the  one  cut  down 
beii^.<betweeB-4l>at: oilier  and   the   standing 
corn,  Roxb. 

Perhaps,  %  M  mn,  oc  dry,  on  the  tHbilk     V. 
Sriaaca. 

ToSTICHLE(gutL),i>.n.  Ton»tle,&c]^l(Ur 
•— Itbm  do«*, 
Row't  in  the  airas  o'  saft  repose. 
While,  tUoJilan,  whistles  through  their  nose 
The  elt^itch  snore. 

,Pieken't  Poemi  IJSB,  p.  166; 
This  r.,  in  the  part  pr,,  is  expl,  by  Picken  in  a 
sense  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  It  may, 
however,  be  a  local  signification.  "  SlickUn',  emit- 
ting a  sound  like  that  of  snoring  ;"  Gl.  This  must 
refer  to  the  sound  cauaed  by  the  motion  of  Hie  snot 
in  the  nostrila. 

STICHLE8,  #.  pi.     The  hot  embers  of  the  fuel 

of  a  kiln,  whettier  of  peat  ot  wood,  Meareft 
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STICHLIE,  adj.    FUled  with  fibres.     «  A 

itichUe  peatj"  a  peat  having  large  v^table 
Toots  interspersed  through  it,  Meams. 
The  same  with  StiekUe,  q.  t. 
ToSTICK,v.a.  To  bungle,  to  botch,  S.]  >4dt// 
8.  Not  to  be  able  to  go  on  with ;  as,  "  Puir  lad, 

the  first  time  he  tried  to  preach,  be  sHdcit  his 

sermon,*'  S. 

"  A  speech  is  sticket  when  the  speaker  is  unable 
to  proceed;"  Gall.  Enc. 
St icKiT,  part.  pa.    Denoting  the  relinquishment 

of  any  line  of  life  from  want  of  means,  of 

bodily  or  ipental  ability  to  go  <hi  with  it,  or  in 

consequence  of  any  other  impediment,  as  one 

p^ape  aJTecting  character,  S. 

Donunie  Saaapstm  is  called  "atlickil  stibbler," 
because  he  gave  up  the  work  of  a  Probationer,  aftef 
having  ivoeired  license.     V.  StibSlEr. 

I  have  heard  it  aaserted,  that,  in  the  French  trans- 
lation of  this  work,  the  phrase  tliekU  ttibhler  is  reu" 
dered  paaiair  attatimi  ,-  as  if  the  translator  had  un- 
derstood liiclat  as  here  equivslent  to  £.  tttMed. 
This,  I  dare  say,  has  afforded  many  a  hear^  laugh 
at  the  bxpMise  of  the  French,  in  regard  to  thnr 
^ility  to  eaphuntfae  language  c^  that  nation  which 
was  ones  so  closely  allied  to  them.  I  was,  however, 
determined  not  to  take  this  sssertion  on  trust;  and 
find  on  esaminatioi^  notwithstanding  the  many  ridi- 
culous blunders  Conunitted,  this  is  not  among  theOi ; 
not  at  least  in  the  edition  before  me,  which  is  that 
of  1822.  There  may  hsva  been  an  earlier  editimi 
(as  this  is  seven  years  posterior  to  tbe  publication 
of  the  work  in  Britain},  or  perhaps  a  different  trans- 
IstioD,  in  which  eonje  such  error  had  a  place.  But 
here  the  passage  stands  thus;  AveZ'Vous  peur,  j^'atiJ 
jiovice  9  This  indeed  is  far  enough  from  giving  the 
sense ;  besides  that  the  question,  .^twz-twiujmir,  hss 
nothing  corresp^uding  yith  it  in  the  original 
ToSflCKvO.fi..  Jftl  that' Jfs  Stick  m&e  wa', 

Give  yourself  u^  trouble  aboui  that  business, 

S.  Prov. 

"  Ochon,  that  I  should  ever  b*  concerned  in  aid- 
ing and  abetting  ^escape  frse  justice!  it  will  bea 
shame  and  disgrace  to  me  and  mine  for  ever.' 
'  Hout  tout,  mao,  let  that  Jlce  stick  in  the  »a','  an- 
swered his  kinsman,  '  when  the  d'^t's  dry  it  will 
rub  out"     Rob  Roy,  ii.  2)8. 

Alluding,  appsrentlyi  to  a  fly  stickiAg  In  the  fresh 
paint,  or  plaster,  of  a  walL 
To  STICK  Piase^t  to  prop  them  by  inserting 

g^ckt  between  the  rows,  S. 
STICKAMSTAM,  orSTiCKnMSTAM,  *.     An 

ideal  denominRtion  of  money  of  the  smallest 

kind.     Its  no  worth  a  stideamstam  ;  a  phrase 

used  in  W.  Loth,  to  denote  any  thing  of  do 

value.     This  term  is  supposed  to  edgnify  half 

a  pennv  Soots,  or  the  twenty  •fourth  part  of  an 

English  penny. 

A.S.  tthee  signifies  a  port,  a  IVactioD,  something 
broken  off.  Hence  the  adverb  lotticcum,  in  frusta, 
frustatim,  membratim ;  and,  also  the  term  ttica,  rty- 
ett,  used  to  denote  a  brass  coin  which  was  current 
among  the  A.  Saxons.    It  was  iba*  d 
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Wng  the  tmolktl  roon^  in  use  among  them,  for  it 
»  viewed  m  only  equivalent  to  balfa  farthing.  ThiM, 
where  mile  occurs  in  our  veraion,  the  term  used  in 
the  A.S.  is  liyeat,  Mark  le.  42.  Tm^en  ttycat, 
that  u,Jeorthungpenit^ei~ 

As  Su.G.  ttycke,  like  A-S.  slica,  {irimarily  signi- 
fies k'part,  a  nsgment,  it  U  transferred  to  a  small 
coin.  The  latter  part  of  the  S.  word,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  may  be  merely  alliterative.  It  mi^> 
however,  be  allied  to  A.S.  stemne,  Su.G.  ttamm, 
slum,  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  has  a  common 
origin  with  tlgmp-a  mutilare.  Thus  slidum-tlani 
night  signify  a  tmililated  tlyca  or  piece  of  mo- 
ney. This  etymon  might  seem  to  receive  confir- 
mation from  the  observation  made  l>y  ti)t  learned 
Hickes.  In  giving  the  reston  of  the  name  '^ca, 
he  says  that  "  the  pennies  of  the  ancients  were  so 
cast  or  struck,  that  they  coold  be  easily  split  or 
broken  into  half-pennies,  and  these  again  into  far- 
things.'' Epist.  ad  Show^.  op.  Ihre,  vot  Slyeke,  p. 
£13.  But  I  do  not  see  how  this  ean  <ipply  to  the 
■Skealitu  or  pennies;  for  the^  were  of  thlti  silver. 
V.  Steikis. 
STICEE,  B.    A  piece,  sb  ttf  doth. 

"'  SlicTcet  bf  ^Ik  greet  atiA  Bihall  pecta  all  me. 
aourit  with  aScottls  elnwtfnd."  Invtntoriej,  A.  I66l 

p.  1S7.     V.  StSik.     

STICKIE- FINGERED,  ad;.    Thievishly  diB-' 

^posed;  a  jmliefl  to  dtieto  whose  fingers  the  pro* 

perty  ofothers is  apt'to  adhere,  Roxb. ;  Tatny- 

fingered  synon'.,  also  Pickie-fingered. 
STICKIT,  pari.  pa.  Embroidered. 

"  Item  tne  covering  of  blew  taffeUe  Hicldl."  In- 
ventories, A.  1561,  p.  iiiO. 

This  article  has  aien^kable  marginal  note,  which 
occurs  more  than  once  in  ^his  cunotis  collection; 
«  In  1567  wes  iynt  In  the  K.  CKing-s]  lodging." 
'This  refers  to  tlie  ahoi^king  fate  of  Henry  Dartily, 
in  the  house  called  Kir)!  ofFiM-  V.  Stikkit- 
STICKLE,  Sf  "  Bustle ;"'Ajrs.  Gl.Surv.p.  693.' 

Perhaps  from  Telit  ilick-en  aggerare,  cumulare ; 
or  softened  from  ttick-vol  refertus,  turgiSus.    tsl. 
atiat,  motus,  tnmuHtis ;  ttiak-a  deturbare. 
STICKLE,  9.   '  The  liaMM  or  spars  placed  from 

■one  Bide  of  4  kiln  to  another,  for  sapporting  the 

hsirrcloth,  or  straw,  on  which  the  grain  is  laid, 

are  called  stickles,  S.B. 

"  An  did  man, — ^near  Elgin — tad  been  drying 
CoMi  on  one  of  the  old  fashioned  kilns,  in  which 
tticklea  ind  hair  cloth  are  used  in  place  of  brick  or 
metalj  and  having  gone  upon  theseto  torn  the'com, 
while  the  lire  Was  going,  vit  tHcTklei  gave  way,  and 
he  was  predpitated  to  the  tkittotn,  where  he  WM  in 
an  instant  suffocatAt  Mld'buWit  to  dnth."  E£n. 
Ev.  Cour.  Den  C«i  180«. 

Teut-ategM, IMcHim  ; aUkel,  tUtckd,t^ktl, acu- 
leus,  atiBnuas,  fVom  ^ftcA^^w  pvngere,  figere;  or  Isl. 
ttickill,  tomns,  tmncus. 
STICKLY,  a^.     A  term  applied  to  soil  which 

is  intermixed  wkh  stems  of  trees,  BanJTs.  - 

^'  The  third  is  called  a  tticUg  moss,  because  it  is 
all  mixed  with  crops  of  trees,  which,  in  old  time, 
had  grown  in  that  ground,  or  have  been  accident 
laity  carried  into  it."    Surv.  BairA.  App.  p.  77. 
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Tent,  rtkkel  aculeus,  stimalusj  or  Germ.  ttUi'tn, 
figere,  because  they  tlkk  or  impede  one's  labout\ 
STICKS,  a.;)/.      To.Fti'qfthe^tiekg^^tftdKi 
a  phrase  borrowed  from  Sij[|uird^,y(|^^f|  dxppft 
down  in  its  cage,  Fit«.  -     ,  ]',"  •   .,1  ■',■ 

STICKS  and  STAVES.  G/a^f^^i^^i^tkksim^ 
StaveSf^ne  to  wreck  or  ruin  j^inet^h^^rase,. 
commoiily  ased  ia  retatini  ^.b^^ptn^A^^, 
and  evidently  iwrrQ-wed/r^mthe^tateof  atub, 
or  other  wooden  Msse]),^]aicfayn<rb4n  the  hoops 
loSe  thelctiold,  ftll«te^eces,  or  is  reduced  to 
its  original  mftlerlals,  ^sepdratedtfri^  each  o< 
ther,  S.  ■-■■■:■■  ■  ■  i  ■ 

"  t^inkthe  story  was,  that  ahe^hadi  be'^  crossed 
in  love  with  BomegendBmBn,atad[thatfbiledi8ttr{ed 
a  Highlaad  diwvor,  or  Uriistnan,  Ilsan'fi  tell  w hid), 
Knd  ^By  weal  M 10  fiifkt and ttaiK^"  :,Itdwfitenoe, 
i-95.  ,..,/;.     ;,■ 

T0STYE.V.0,  .i;oclin)b-.Jf<<ipif  ,;  ,,    ,    , 

This  occurs  in  Palsg^.  "I  *^,,i,p*s(^de  qt  Igo 
vpwarde;  Je  monte.  A  iarre  jwjitherpe  teiTne." 
B.iii.  F.  S7*,b.  c    ■■'■;■  , 

It  also  occurs  in  WicUTs  Wicket^  m  relation,  to 

our  Saviour's  ai 

"  And  80  we 

and  very  man  t 

God  and  very  r 

there  till  he  cor 

S,TY^n,3.  A 

"  For  a  recip 

*tj/en,  its  ordini 

such  parts,  wh 

follow."     Law'i 

"  I  know  not 

ceming  E.  Stu 

hordeolum,  given  by  Kilian  as  synos.  with  ifeer- 
odght,  exigaum  tuberculutn  in  palpebfis'.'  TheAngus 
tetm  retains  considerable  reBemblance  bf  ^.S  ttigend 
expl.  hordeolus,  i.e.  aposteraa  in  ettt^qmitste  p^pe< 
brarum ;  Lye.  He  renders  it  by  £■-  Mtan','aa  Young 
expl.  hordeohis  by  ttdin  i  thoi^h'  neithinr  of  these 
terms  is  found  in  Jahnsmu'  The  origiti  may  be 
A.S,  ttig-an,  ascendere;  Tent'S^^-ett;  elevare; 
because  it  swells  or  rises  onthe  eye-lid.  Lat.  iior- 
dedlut  is  defined,  "  a  littk  aWeffing  hi  die  eyelids 
like  a  barley-iccaTi."  It  appears  thai  it  hoA  received 
iW  Lat.  denominadon  ttimi  iu  vtittmtatenoeta  s  gnin 
of  fkordamj  barley.  : ' ' .  , 

In  the  South  ofS.  itisrsokoasd  tobBaaovdrcign 
remedy  for  this  disorder,  to  rub  the  part  affected 
witb  Uie  Uil  of  a  cat 

To  STIEVE,B.a.  Too™in,tost«ff.  V.Steetk. 

STIEVE,  ad}.     Firm,  Set.     Y:  3»risva, 

STIFE,  Stoif,  3. '  A  close  ftalphureous  smell, 

particularly  that  arising  from  the  burning  of 

drossy  coals,  Tweedd.  InDomfnitisexpl.  "the 

smell  of  a  chimney  without  fire,  or  that  which" 

is  caused  by  the  smoke  of  an  adjoining  vent." 

O.Fr.  ettvuff-er  to  stifle,  to  suTocate. 

STIFF-BACK,  *.     A  kind  of  game,  Clydes. ; 

the  same  with  Sweir-Tree,  q.  y. 
8TIFFENIN,#.   Starchj  because  Unens  are  stif- 
fened by  it,  S.]  Add  ; 
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The  iaine  analogy  is  feond  in  tome  of  the  north- 
em  tongues.  IsL  wtiv^ri,  Dan.  ttivtlie,  Belg.  *iSif^^» 
id.j  atiayluro. 

STIFFING,  STiWfiN^*.  A  sottof  starch;  the 
same  that  is  now  called  iS^tj^tfi,  S. 
^*  SmaHs  or  blew  Htghig,  the  pound — x  s."  Rates^ 
A.  1611. 

Siiffm  is  still  used  in  Angus. 

*T*£rawe8t  lasses  us'd  nae  kwn. 
-^Stiffen  wasna  8oi^ght>  nor  blew 
T©  mutches-i— *-         Pifer  of  Peebles,  p.  6. 
STIFFT,  a.     A  dutchy,  Germ. 

'*  He  ordained  and  left  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  as  Stat« 
faonlder;.  not  only  over  the  towne^  but  also  over  the 
whole  ^tj^  of  Magdeburg."  Monro's  Exp.  P.  II.  p.  26. 
The  term  originally  and  properly  signifies  a  bi- 
shopric.   Its  primary  form  was  sltchty  from  slicktlen 
itrufife,  aedificare.    Ludwig  observes,  that  this  term 
was  used  to  denote  the  dutchy  of  Bremen,  Ferden, 
Magdeburg,  &c.  '^  which  formerly  were  bishopricks^ 
bat  in  the  time  of  reformation  were  secularised." 
STIGG  Y,  s.  A  stile,  or  passage  over  a  wall.  Shell. 
Nearw.  stig  a  stair ;  Isl.  $iig,  Su.G.  sieg^  gradns,  a 
flight  of  steps>  from  stigma  to  dimb,  to  ascend.  Stiggv 
has  thus  a  similar  origin  with  £.  iS/i/e,  which  although 
diSipr^tlyform^.M  from  AS.  stigel  id.,  the  root 
being  siig-an  ascendere ;  Moes.G.  steig^an,  id. 
STIGIL,  s,  '  A  clownish  fellow,  Aberd. 

jial.  sifygg'^  aqpier,  difficilis ;  2.  ferus  j  stygg'ia  of-* 
^dere»irritare,  «(y^^g'-rimmitis,austerus;  Su.G. 
stygg,  teter,  deformis.  Propria  notat  odiosum«  invi- 
sum;  Dan.  ^ii(^  Ugly>  deformed,  disagreeable;  Wold 
STIKE  RAIDE,  a  raid  coUop,  V.  Steak  said, 
STIKKiS,  s,  pi.     Pieces. 

**  It^m  vii  stikkis  of  tapessarie  of  antik  werk,  of 

the  histories  of  Venus,  Pallsis,  Hercules^  Mar8>  Ba^ 

^us>  and  the  moder  of  the  £rd."  In  v,  A.  1 539^  p.  5 1 . 

^^  Item  yii  siikkis  of  the  historic  of  Jason  that  wai^ 

the  goldin  fleys."     Ibid* 

Teut.  slick  frustum. 
8T](KKIT,  part,  pa.    Embroidered. 

'^  Item  twa  stikkit  tnattis  to  the  samyne  bed,  with, 
ane  bowstar>  and  ane  cod,  with  ane  ^ikkU  hoUand 
dalth,  and  ane  scheit  of  fustiane."     Ibid.  p.  45. 

Teut.  Hick^en  pingere,  acu  plumare.  rfynf.  i.  notia 
signare,  aut  picturatis  signis  ornare,*  stick^rverck, 
opuM  plumarium,  acu  pictum.  Su.G.  itickTa  acu 
pingere :  £n  sticka  klaedning,  vestia  acu  pkta.  V. 
Stbik,  v. 

STILCH,  s.    "  A  young,  fat,  unwieldy  man  ;'* 
Gall.  Enc, ;  perhaps  q.  StilUah  from  E.  Stilly 
«dj. 
To  STILE,  xk  a:     To  place,  to  set     To  stile 

camiottSf  to  plant  them.  V.  Stsll,  v. 
To  STYLE,  V.  a.  To  give  a  person,  in  speaking 
pr  writing,  the  title  that  belongs  to  his  rank,  S« 
•  STILL,  od/.  This  term  is  in  S.  veary  common- 
ly  used  in  a  sense  unknown  in  E.  ^  as  combin.. 
ing  the  ideas  of  tadtumity,  of  reservedness,  and 
of  some  degree  of  moroseness^  It  is  also  often 
conjoined  with  another  term  expressive  of  ob- 
stinacy. Thus  it  i^  frequently,  said  of  one» 
fle^s  a  still,  dour  chield^ 
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Still,  ado.  Still  and  on,  without  intertnis8io&,  8« 
STILL ATOUB,  a.    An  alembic,  a  vessel  for 

distillation. 

«  That  Robert  of  Crechtoune  sail  restore— to 
Robert  Broiss  of  Arth — ^ane  chandelare  price  ij  s.> 
thre  pottis  price  of  thaim  all  iij  11.,  ane  stUlatouvpncM 
xiijs.  iiij d."    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  195, 

£.  stiUaiory,  id. ;  Fr.  stiilaUure,  distilling. 
STILL-STAND,  s.    A  truce. 

''  Pledges  delivered  kinc  inde,  a  stiU-siand  or  ces. 
sation  of  armes  was  concluded  on  by  both  parties^ 
for  a  fortnight's  time."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  I.  p.  74« 

*'  Her^  we  see  the  use  of  treaty,  and  still^stand  (or 
truce)  ordained  of  policy,  that  every  man  may  presto 
to  winne  his  owne  aymes."     Ibid.  p.  76. 

Dan.  stiUtand,  Sw.  stUlstande,  id.  Another  terro^ 
of  similar  combination,  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in 
Sw.  This  is  wapn^htvila,  q.  "  the  rest  of  weapons." 
To  STILP,  V.  fi,  2,  To  goon  crutches,  S.]  Jdd; 

Germ,  siolp-an,  caespitarew 
To  STILT,  w.  ».]  Jdd; 
S.  To  cross  a  river  on  poles,  S. 

"  These  stilts  were  two  branches  of  a  tree,  of  a 
proper  streogth^  with  a  cleft  or  small  branch  pre^ 
served  in  each,  of  a  sufficient  wideness  to  receive  a 
person's  foot,  about  18  or  SO  inches  from  the  root 
end ;  upoa  which  the  person  being  mounted,  with 
a  foot  on  each  Glefl--->and  the  top  or  ^mall  end  of  the 
stilt  in  each  hand,  they  atalked  through  the  river  at 
thefords.  This  they  called  i^O/iag."  Stot.Accxv.I57. 
To  Stilt  the  Watery  r.  a.     To  crosa  it  on  poles 

as  above  described,  Roxb. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  iA  the  Sooth  (A 
S.  stilts  of  this  description  are  often  made  of  polished 
wood ;  the  supports  being  pnjperly  fixed  in,  and  the 
whole  neatly  painted.  Where  a  river  is  to  be  crossed,, 
it  is  common  for  persons,  goingto  church,  to  carry 
them  from  home  on  their  dioulders. 
STILTo/aPfot^».]  Add; 

"  Aratrum,  a  plough.— Stiva,  the  stiU.*'  Wed^ 
derbum's  Vocab.  p.  13. 

ST  YME,  s.]    Give,  as  sejise 
L  A  particle,  a  whit,  tlie  fauitest  form  of  any  oh« 
ject,  like  E.  Glimpsfi,  aa  s^gnifyiog  the  exhibit 
tion  of  a  faint  resemblance,  S. 
Here  add  the  examples  &om  (Jierrie  and  Slae^ 
and  Scoitj  with  the  Fr.  phrase. 
2^  Tl)e  slightest  degree  perceptible  or  imaginable; 
as,  *^  I  coudna  see  a  stjfme^  S. 
Here  aubjoin  the  jurom  from  Ptblis. 
$a  A  glimpse,  a  transitory  gUuce  ;  as,  <'  Theresa 
DO  a  stjfvue  o'  lipht  here,""  S^  Tbia  sense  it  seema 
to  require  in  the-frilowiBg  passage,*** 
J  gae  him  bread  and  ale  to  drink. 
And  ne'er  a  blyihe'^jmie  wad  he  Mink 

Until  his  wame  wa«fiEKi«-^|f«r<rj^CdlL  iL  130. 
4,  A  moment,  Ayrs,  ^ 

To  flame  as  an  author  oar  sndb  was  sao  bent. 
He  ne'er  blian'd  a  slifme  tiU  he  gat  it  in  prent^ 

Ptcken's  Poems,  ii.  l$St. 
'^  He  did  not  cease  for  a  moment." 
5*  Styme  is  also  defined^  ^'  a  diaeaa^  of  dhr  eye  ;^ 
Ql.  Surv^  Moray^ 
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Sty  MEL,  s.     A  name  of  reproach  ^ven  to  one 
who  does  not  perceive  quickly  what  another 
wishes  him  to  see,  Clydes* 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Sljfmie,  S.B.    V. 

StymBj  t?. ;  also  Stym  a,  s.  in  sense  2. 

STIM PART,  s.    1.  The  eighth  part  of  a  Win. 

Chester  bushel,  Ayrs.]  Add ; 
fL  M etaph.  applied  to  a  second-rate  shearer,  Ayrs. 
Synon.  Stibbkr.     The  reason  of  this  applica* 
tion  is  by  no  means  obvioue. 
STING,  ^.     1.  Apole.)  Jdd; 

I  am  now  nearly  satisfied  that  I  have  discovered 
the  signification  of  Sasteing  ;  and  shall  take  the  li- 
berty of  inserting  part  of  a  Note  giien  in  fny  edi** 
tion  of  the  Life  of  Wallace. 

'*  As  Scottish  say  signifies  a  water-bucket,  this 
may  refer  to  the  pole  used  fot  carrying  it.  The  fol* 
lowing  definition  might  seem  to  throw  Hght  on  this 
mgular  term.  *  So,  or  soa,  a  tub  with  two  ears  to 
carry  on  a  slang.'  Hay's  Coll.  of  North  Country 
Words.  The  term  was  mofai  probably  pronounced 
sajf'Sleing  ;  as  a,  in  our  old  writers^  must  often  baVe 
been  sounded  at."  The  Braoe,  and  Wallaee^  ii.  SQ5. 
S.  An  instrument  for  thatching,  S.l  Add; 

**  The  roof  is  fil«t  cDnrered  wkh'  divota^aid  on, 

overlapping  like  slate^  with  that  end  only  exposed 

which  hath  received  a  kneadior  passing  by  the  first 

entry  of  the  paring  spade ;  wlien  after-standing  one 

year»  the  thatch^  in  small  handfals,  twisted  together 

at  top>  is  thrust  into  holes  previously  made  obliquely 

upwards  in  the  divots  by  an  iPO}i-shod>  dovetailed* 

pointed  hand  instrumeat^-daUedia  sting,  by  which 

both  operationa  turn  |ier femad  in  alternationJ'  Notes 

to  Pennecuik's  I>e»cr«  Tweedd-  p^  8iL         ■ 

4«  Tiie  mast  .of  a  .vessel,  SbetL    ^u«Gr.  ^taa^ig 

is  used  in  the  sanie  sense ;  stor*9ta»ngeHy  the 

maia  top*mast,  &c: 

5.  The  pole  used  for  shoviftg  a  boat  ft'Om  the 

beach,  &c.  S.A.     Hence, 
To  Stikg  a  booty  v.  a.  To  push  it  forward,  or  a- 
cross  a  river  by  means  of  a  pole,  S.A.,  Perths, 
To  Sting,  t?.  a.   To<thirtch,'lJpp.  Glydea. ;  q.  to 

fix  on  thatch  by  meakis  of  A  i^ting^  Ayrs. 
Stiko-anj>*U5W>;    1.  T^CarfysHnffandUriff.] 
Add; 

''  On  Tuysday  the  tent  of  Apryle,  the  heid  of  wit 
the  Secretare  landit  in  the  nygla  at  Leyth,  whare  he 
remaned  till  the  monie^  and-  was  borne  up  with  ^x 
workmen  with  siixgandHng^^iiA  Mr.  Robert  Mait« 
land  haulding  uptiishead  y  and  whentbey  had  put 
him  in  at  the  casteU.  yeat,  ilk  aiic  of  the  workmen- 
gat  iii  sh.  which  they  reeeayit  grudginglie>  bdpuig  to 
have  gottinmaix  for.  |ybeiril8bQUjri&''  Bimoat.  Journal, 
p.  130.  1     i      . 

2.  Entirely,  completely^]  Add; 

"  I  was  at  my  mother  to  get herawa'  diag  and  ling 
or  the  red-coats  cam  up;  but  I  might 'as  wed  hae 
tried  to  drive  our  auld.  fore^a-band  ok  without  the 
goad."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  1 0*  Aid^  as  sense 
4.  By  force,  S. 

**  There  was  little  feas  of  his  coming  there  without 
Sur  Arthur — ^he  had  gotten  a  sair  gliff  the  night  afor^ 
and  never  intended  to  look  near  the  place  again^  ttn.«« 
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less  he  had  been  brought  there  Wing  andSng/'  Aa«, 

tiquary,  iii.  322. 

"  Sling  and  ling,"  is  expl.  *'  vi  el  armis;"  GL  Antiq. 

Staff-and-sting,  seems  to  have  been  au  allite- 
rative phrase  anciently  usod.  To  Pay  wMk 
sU^and  stin^^  to  beat  eeverdy)  togmacom* 

J>lete  cudgelling, 
t  occurs  in  a  remarkable  passage^ in  av^sry  bold 
and  honest  address  of  NioisB  Winyet  to  Ike  nobiii^ 
of  Scotland. 

'^  And  sua  ye  nobilis  speeialtey  and  yonris  lait 
progenitouris,  blynditbeearnall  affectieun>  of  youria 
babeiSf  brether  or  uAher  freiadis^  or  be  avariee^  has 
destroyit  the  trew  religioua  and  triomphand  kin|^ 
dome  of  Christe,  sa  I'er  as  ye  mycbt ;  putting  in  die 
place  of  godly  mini8teri8,andtrew  successoariacif  the 
Apostolisy  dumb  doggis;  quha  for  the  maistpaitin 
extreme  dainger  of  thair  Maisteris  house  the  kirka 
of  Christe^  quhair  ennimeia  ar  without  and  wlthia^ 
dar  nochtonly  oocht  barke,  hot  raaist  schamefullia 
pajifit  with  sl^ff'and  stittg,  .dar  nother  quhryne  nara 
quhynge."  First  Tractat,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p«  206. 
Stixgin''  sruaTLK,  an  instrument  used  in  thatch- 
ing, for  pushing  in  the  straw,  Clydes.  V.  SriNGt 
t^*^  and  Spuktlr. 
STIN6B,  adj.    1.  StifFy  austere,  rigid,  fbrtnd. 

ding,  Abera. 
2.  Hard,  difiieult,  ibid. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  has  any  aflfmity  to  E. 
Stingy,  which  Mr.  Todd  seems  to  have  traced  to  he 
more  ancient  form  Ckinehy,  This  may  be  allied  t6 
Su.G.  slinn  rigidus,  robustus ;  Is),  stitin-^r  pdn  fa<^ 
ilexiiis ;  sHnn-az  obdurescere.  G.  Andr.  renders 
slinn-r,  rigidus,  firmus.  '  ' 

STINKARD,  8,    A  term  used  in  the  play  of 

English  and  Scots,  Loth. 

"  The  person — seized  in  his  attempt  to  rob  die 
camp,  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  conducted  to  the 
enemy's  station,  where  he  remained  under  the  deno- 
minajtion  o£  stinkard  till  relieved  by  onexpf  thesaoaa 
side,  or  by  a  general  exchange  of  prisoners.*'  Black  w. 
Mag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  35.  " 

Teut.  slinckaerd,  homo  foetidus;  from  the  disgrace 
attached  to  his  captivity. 
STINKIN,  €ulj.     Saucy,  manifesting  much  hau-^ 

ieur  in  one^s  looks,  S. 

This  term  alwayssuggests,  to  a  Scotchman,  theidea 
of  one  looking  at  another,  with  such  a  disagreeable  e^* 
pression  of  countenance  as  ifhe  felt  the  smell  of  soma 
very  offensive  object  immediately  under  his  nosei 

STINKING  DAVIES,  the  name  of  the  Coau 

mon  Ragweed  in  the  western  part  of  f'ife. 

Stinhing  Wilties^  id.  IVI^oray^  , 
STINKING  ILL,  a  species  of  >¥bat  id  called  the 

aicknefes  among  sheep,  S.     .    . 

'*  On  opening  the  body,  it  contains  a  strongt  S|tl« 
phureous  smell,  characteristic  of  the  disease ;  hence 
itisoalledthe^mAtVigtU;  and  the  stomach  and  bowels 
are  prodigiously  distended  with  air,  having  the  same 
intolerable  foetor."     Ess.  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  S64.  ' 

STINKLE,  s.     The  stone-chatter,  Shetl. 

''  Motacilla  Rubicola,  (Lin.  syst)  Stane-chaker, 
SlitMe,  slone-chat."    Ediaoiislone's  Zetl.  ii.  268. 
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STINNELL,  9,  Sting,  or  perhaps  thrilling  pain. 

"  ThairafUr  hir  Majastie  racommendit  unto  thame 
the  Btait  of  the  religioan  within  this  realme^  praying 
tham  effecteouslie  to  truble  nor  press  na  man  in  his 
consciens  that  professit  the  catholic  religioan^  ag* 
greging  meikle  the  prik  and  HinneU  of  consciens^ 
quhilk  is  ane  sair  mater  to  prease;  with  hir  awin  de« 
tenninatiounis  to  die  constant  in  the  catholic  reli- 
gioan/' Lett  B.  of  Ross  to  Abp.  of  Glasgow ; 
Keith's  Hist  App«  p.  184. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  a  dimin.  from 
S^$ifi  q.  siimgd;  or  as  an  error  for  Himule,  a  Fr.  term, 
aigmfying  a  goad»  pride,  or  sting.  It  may  indeed  be 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  v.  io  Stungle,  q.  v.   ^ 

T\)  STYNT,  Stint,  v.  n.     To  stop,  to  pause, 

S.1  Add; 

*'Siyntyn,  Pause.  Subsisto.  Dttisto.^^StynHnge 
or  sesinge.  Pausacio.  Desi^ncia."  Prompt  Parv. 
STYPE,  s. 

'*  The  way  of  yecture  and  carriage  of  the  bar- 
rels  of  ale  into  the  town  being  altered——;  which 
was  by  horses,  on  each  side  of  which  a  four-gallon 
barrel  was  put;*—  now  the  way  of  importing  ale 
is  upon  sleds  and  «/jf  net,  whereon  the  brewers  put  two 
nine*gallon  trees,  wnidi  is  more  than  double  what  of 
dd  they  imported  on  the  horse's  back."  Fount  Dec. 
Suppl.  iv.  909. 

I  know  not  if  this  can  have  any  connexion  with  L.B. 
stip^,  a  small  sort  of  tree.    Qu.  if  not  an  error  for 
S^fpetf  V.  Slip, Sly^,  alow kindofdiaught carriage. 
To  STIR,  V.  a.     To  injure.    Y.  Stebb,  i^ 
STIRK,  s.    1.  A  bullock,  &c.]  Add/ 
8.  Applied  to  a  stout  man,  S.  B. 
A  stalwart  siirk^  in  tartan  claise^ 
Sware  mony  a  sturdy  aith.        * 

Skinnet^s  CkrUtnL  Bowing,  st  I6L 
Stibxib,  a.    A  little  altrfe,  S.B. 
SrimEiBVaTA,  a.    1.  The  place  in  a  oow-bouse 

appropriated  to  a  young  9tirkj  S.B; 
2.  To  he  put  in  the  sArki/e-^ta  ;  a  phrase  applied 

to  a  young  child  who  receives  less  attention  than 

formerly  from  the  mother,  in  consequence  of 

her  bringing  forth  another ;  an  allusion  to  the 

removal  of  a  stirk  from  ita  dam,  S,B* 
STIRKIN, pari.  pa.    Struck. 

"  Thfi  king  wes  ttirkin  haistelie  widi  na  les  fere 
than  hevy  thocht"    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  97. 

*'  The  Felischis  war  eflrayit, — specially  be  remem*  ^ 
branoe  of  the  last  batall  iirkiu  be  Romanis  aganis 
thame."     Ibid.  p.  342. 
STIRLING,    Stielbkb,   ST^^LfK,  e.     The 

stare  or  starling,  S.l  Jdd ; 

"  The  garruUing  of  the  ilirUne  gart  the  sparrow 
ehetp."   CompL  S.  p.  60. 

''  The  SlerVuu,  or  stares  are  as  numerous  (in  Saxida) 
I  judge,  aa  the  sparrows  are  with  us."  Brand'a  Ork« 

n«y*  P-  ^• 

<<  Stumus,  a  sitpKng."  Wedderbum's  Vocab.p.  1 5. 

gTIRRAH,  Stirba,  s.    1.  <'  A  stout  boy;"*  Ol. 

gibb..  South  of  9. 

Here  they  dwalt,  till  Cain  an'  Abel 

Twa  fine  sHrraJu,  blest  their  hour. 

A.  Scoiftt  Poem  1811,  p.  177* 
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It  Would  seem  to  be  occasionally  used  in  the  sense 
of  £.  HripUng. 

A  stirrah,  at  the  age  fifteen, 
I  had  the  Gentle  Shepherd  seen, 
.  The  boast  o'  Allan's  pen.         Ibid.  p.  SI. 
3.  A  term  of  contempt,  aj^Murently  corrupted  from 

Sirrahy  S. 

**  Where  are  ye  gaun?'  *  I'm  gauix  to  Monkbams.' 
*  SHrra,  this  is  no  the  road  though."    Antiquary, 
i.  SS. 
STIRRING,  STiEEiNG-Fuaaow,  s.    A  slight 

ploughing,  S. 

*'  In  the  spring,  a  good  harrowing,  and  a  seccmd 
ploughing,  before  they  lay  on  their  dung ;  and  then 
the  Btkd  furrow,  or  Stirring,  as  they  call  it"  Max- 
well's SeL  Trans,  p.  217- 

*' Whatiscalled  the  stirring'furrom  is  taken  acrosaf 
Surv.  Banffi.  p.  147- 

The  genenl,  if  not  the  invariable,  pronunciation 
among  thpse  wha  retain  their  ^ancient  language,  is 
steering.    Thus  Maxwell  has  himself  given  it  elae*. 

where.,     V.  STBBIlINOrVOB* 

STIRRUP.DRAM,  STiRBirF.eop,  s.  A  glass  of 

ardent  nirits,  or  draugjht  of  ale,  given  by  the 

landkrd  of  aa  inn  to  Ua  guest  when  about  to 

denurt,  & 

**  Tib  Mmnpa  will  be  ool  wi'  the  etirrup4ram  m 

a  gliifing.' In  a  menient  after,  Tib,  the  landlady 

appeared  with  her  eHrmp'Cup,  which  was  taken  off." 

Guy  Manneriog,  iL  18,  19. 

«  STITCH,  9.    A  furrow  or  drill,  as  of  turnips,, 

potatoes,  kc.,  Dumfr. 

JohnSb  seems  to  be  rickt  in  viewing  the  word  aa 
used  in  this  seme  by  CnapmaiL 

Many  man  at  i&ow  ha  naade^  and  drave  earth 

here  and  these, 
And  tum'd  up  eiiickee  orderly.  lUadt. 

PeihapsarigtnaUy  the  same  with  A.S.  eticce/'  frus-i 
tum,  a  porti<m  or  piece,"  Somneic ;  Belg.  stick,  id* 

To  STITE  of,  V.  n.     1.  To  stumble  so  aa  to  go 
to  one  aide,  S.  A. 

''  It  ia  a  deep  deuch,  wi'  a  sma'  sheep  rodding 
through  tike  htm  not  a  foot  wide  ;  and  ifye  war  to 
j^i^that,  ye  wadgangtothe  boddom  of  the  linn 
wi'  a  flaip."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  L  1 84. 
2.  To  move  about  in  a  atiff  and  unsteady  way. 
It  is  said  of  an  old  mam.  who  *^  movea  about, 
that  "  he's  ay  flfi^^"  Loth.     V.  Stoit,  v. 
ST  YT£,  s.  1. '« Absmd  prating^  nonsense  T  GI. 
Surv.  Moray ;  Aberd.,  Meams. ;  Buff^^ynoa. 
2.  It  seema  improperly  applied  to  a  perao»  wha 
talks  in  a  foolidi  way. 

As  M — J  M — ^n  sieer'd  the  sow'ss. 

An'  keepin  constant  chattin 
Up,  glaekit  styte,  atween  the  loons. 
Her  pat  it  got  a  sautin. 
D.  Anderson^s  Poems,  p.  77,  Ah.  1815. 
Perhaps  allied  to  Teut.  #<ajr<-ea  to  boast ;  jactai«, 
ostentare,magnificede  se  loqui ;  stuyter,  thraso,  gratis 
diloquus.   As  stuyt'en  primarily  signifies  to  bounce^ 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  same  «.  is  metaph. 
used  in  the  sense  of  boasting,  ia  the  same  manner  aa 
in  £•  a  ipan  is  faid  to  bounce  who  magnifies  ia  Qar*^ 
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rAtian.  Thus  Isl.^f^-a^allidere,  is  theoriginal  term. 
For  steyt-Vy  allisio,  is  used^  according  to  G.  Andr.,  in 
the  sense  of  boasting  ^-^-pro  jactura  ;  p.  223. 
STYTH,  adj.  1.  Firm,  &c.]  Insert  as  sense 
S.  Stiff,  in  consequence  of  being  stretched ;  ap- 
plied to  a  rope,  Upp.  Clydes. 
4.  Dead,  S.B. 

Up^by  the  lam^ie's  lying  yonder  ttyth  ; 

But  niaksna,  that  it's  no  yoursel  I'm  blyth«-— 

The  lamb's  awa',  and  it'll  neer  be  mist 

Bote's  HeUnore,  p.  15. 
A.Bor.  **  stithe,  strong,  stiff;  stUhe  ckeeic,  i.  e,  strong 
cheese  ;"  Ray's  Collection^  p.  69. 
•STYTHE,  s.     Place,  station. 
Out  of  my  siUhe  I  vinna  rise, 

(And  it  is  not  for  the  awe  of  thee). 
Till  Kempion,  the  kingis  son. 
Cum  to  the  crag,  and  tfarioe  kiss'ne. 

Kfmpkn,  MimHreU^  Border,- u*  105. 

A.S.  sttfde,  locus.     This  weuM  0060140 Jlav«  been 

also  written  si^k.     For  we  fimd*  st^^faest -ay^oiL 

witb  sted-faeste,  which  signifie*,  kioi^ftxi!^,  stabiUs. 

STIVEY,  Stebtie,*  «.-   A  %Hti  'Quantity  of 

thick  food ;  as  ^*  a.«M«mof  paratcb*^  Fife. 

Germ,  steife,  stifbess^  Teat*  «^-en  Snn«jre» 

STIVERON,  *.     "  Any  very  fat  food,  such  as 
that  of  a  haggis;^  Gdlh  T&M. 
If  formed  from  S.  'Siive,  Steins,  firm,  it  'mast  be 
understood  as  used  in  ati  obliqae  serise. 
STIVET,  a.  ].  A  short  stout-mode  tnan^  Roxb. 

Teut.  stijfte,  rigor. 
2.  A  stubborn,  self-willed  person,  ibid .fStte-.  For. 
In  this  sense  it  might  se^m  tobrmefely  the 'Dan. 
jpart.  stivet^  retained^  whM)  mgniiles  '^  stArched,  stif- 
fened/'    Sttv,  "  bard,  not  flexible/'  W^lff.      ' 

To  STOAN,  v.n.  To  give  out  suckers  or 
stems  from  the  root;  applied  to  herbs  and 
trees,  X3pp,  Xanarks.     Siod  synon. 

Stoak,  8.   A  quantity  of  suckers.spriQging  from 
the  same  root,  ibid. 
Isl.  stofny  c^udex,  stipes,  8th[pd;  a  steiii  or  stalk ; 

stifles  .cum  radicibus,  Verel.     xeut.  stettne  columen, 

4iDd  steun^en,  sUm^en^  jiiti,  fulcire,  seem  to  have  a 

coalmen  origin. 

To  STOB,  v.a.  .1.  To  pierce,  &c.]  AM; 
This  is  used,  like  £.  Stah,  for  piercing  with  a  sword. 
Then  Baanah  and  Rechab  did  conspire 
To  slay  Ishbosheth  for  to  winne  a  hire ; 
These  bloody  men  him  stabbed  fin  his  bed ! 
And  after  that  with  haste  to  Hebr6n' fled,  &c. 

Z.  Bey^s  Garden  cfZAon,  p.  l64* 
STOB,  *.  1.  A  prickle,  &c.']'-rfiM;  Sy*ion.  Stog. 
8.  A  coarse  nail,  Ettr.  For. 
Stob  and  Staik.     To  hold  Stob  and  Siaik  in 
any  place,  to  have  pne's  permanent  residence 
there,  to  be  domiciliated. 
*'  All  burges  that  vsis  bying  &  selling  cfC  mer- 
chandreis  to  cum  &  duell  within  the  burcht,  &  kald 
thair  sio6  and  staik  within  the  same  within  40  dayis 
nyxt  heireftir."     Aberd.  Reg;  Cent.  16'. 

The^e  words  are  synon.  or  very  nearly  so.     But 
it  18  one,  among  many  proofs,  of  the  delight  which 
Vol,.  II.  489 
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those  of  the  Gothic  race  had  in  alliteration.     V. 
Stab  and  Stow. 

Stob-feathjers,  s,  .jpl,     TJie  short  unfledged 
feathers,  &c.J  Ada; 

A.Bor.  ^'  Su^hjiaihsrs^M  tbe  shcirt  unfl^clged  firatliers 
that  remain  on  a  Ibwl  aiter.  it  has  b^n  plucked ;" 
Gl.  Brockets 

The  synon.  terms  in  .Teut.  are  jftoffpel-Vfdf^,  and 
stock'veder,  penna  sive  pluma  tenerior,^  sanguineae 
caulis ;  calamus  extra  cutem  eminexfi ;  prima  penna 
sive  pinna  avium.  SHoppek  as  thvis  used,,  serins  to 
be  the  same  word  wiii^h  sjgn^ifies.stubblf^  fj:iu?^ati 
calamos  ;  and  ^ocky  stirps,  stBmma,^  tr^ii^Gut. ; .  . 
Stob^'Spadb,  s*  An  iaatrument  foj-  pushing  in 
the  straw  in  thatching,  Angus ;  sypoii.;  Sta/n» 
gril  and  \St'mg,  ^       ^   ' 

Stob-thackit,  ^€^j.     Thatch^  by  o^^niof  a 
Siob.'^  Jidd;  J     ,  .•    .y 

^^  The  ha\  or  dwelling-house,  is  what.tfa^^erm 
^tpb^thMicked  ;.Xh9X  is,  the  rafter^  are. laid  fax  distant 
ff-om-each  other,  on  the  coupling,  and  these  safters 
are  then  covered  with  shrubs^  generally  broom^  laid 
to  cross  the  rafters  at  'right  angles;  over  this  is 
placed  a  complete  covering  of  i^ttHifo-(turf ),  whiich  is 
agaia  covered  with  straw,  boMndupin.Iarge  hand- 
fulsi  one  end  of  which  is  pushed  between  t^e.  di^ 
vots ;  this  is  placed  so  thick  as  to  iorm'  a.  covering 
fn>m  jfour  to  about  ^igbt  inches  do^>'aud,  aft^.be- 
ipg  smoothly -.qut  on  the  surface,^  forms  a  warp,  neat» 
ai]d  durable  roo£"  Edin.  >^-.Aug.  1^1%  p*;127. 
To  STOC£»  v.n.  To  branch  outinff>|  wiQW 
shoots  in^mediately  itbove  groupd,  .apf^d  ^to 
grasses,  grains,  or  flowers,  S..    .  .. 

Thus,  grass  is  said  to  stock,  when  it  forms  such  a 
•atool  as  to  fill  the  ground,  and  to  cover  the  blank 
•apapea.    O.Teut  ^ock^^m  concresqere,  conglobari, 

densari ;  Kilian.  

SxocKidtG,  s.     The  act  of  sending  forth  .various 

stems,  S.       -    •  

»  f^  When  it. hath  .lien  tiU  the  seed  b^in  to,ro^ 

cross  harrow  it,  and  so  let  it  ly  t^ill  the  time  of  f/oc^« 

i^g" — "  /S/oc^iw^,. when. more  than  one  stem  shoots 

from  the  seed."     Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  42. 

STOCK  AND  BROCK,  the  whole  of  oneVpro- 

perty,  including  what  is  properly  cal]ed  StocJCy 

and  that  which  consists  of  dingle  oi*  detached 

articles,  or  sujcb  as  are  not;  entire,  S.  V.  BaoK. 

STOCK  ANn  JtlORNj  ,a  musical  instrument, 

&C.1  Add;  .  , 

'*  The  common  flute  is  an  improvement  on  the 

original  gen uine^oltish  pastoral  pipe^,  frinn  sioQ,  in 

Gaelic,  a  pipe,  called  the  Sloch^n-homyy  consisting 

of.a  qow's  Aor/i,  a  bower-tree  stock,  with  stops,  in 

the  middle^  and  an  oaten  reed  at  the  smaller  end  for 

the  mouth  piece."     Notes  to  PennecuiVs   Descr. 

Tweedd.  p.  96. 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  in  Gael,  stoc 
fever  signified  a  pipe.  The  sense  given  is,  "  a  sound- 
ing horn,  a  trumpet ;"  Shaw.  It  is  the  same  in  the 
parent  Irish,  as  given  by  Obrien  and  Lhuyd. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is 
ttie  same  instrument  which  is  described. as  used  in 
Ireland.   ''  The  Stuic,  Stoc,  Buabai,  BeaHn  and  Ad^ 
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hare,  were  difTerent  names  for  the  same  instrument^ 
and  were  only  the  common  Bugl^  Horn,  with  a 
wooden  mouth-piece^  still  used  hy  the  common  peo- 
ple. The  horns  of  animals  were  most  propably  the 
first  attempt  at  musical  instruments^  and  used  in 
common  by  all  the  barbarous  nations  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope." BeaufordjV.Ledwich'sAntiq.  Ireland^  p.  247- 

STOCK  AND  HORN,  a  toast  commonly  given 
by  farmers ;  including  sheep-^^Ar  and  horned 
cattle,  Roxb,  A  synon.  toast  is,  "  Corn,  Horn, 
Wool,  and  Yarn^ 
STOCKET,  part,  pa.  Trimmed ;  or  perhaps 
stiffened. 

"  Deponisj  that  my  lord  his  maister  came  to  his 
chalmer  about  12  hours  at  evin^ — and  chingit  his 
hois  and  doublet,  viz.  ane  pair  of  hoiss  stocket  with 
black  welvet,  pasementlt  with  silver/'  ^c.  Ander- 
son's Coll.  ii.  174. 

Teut  stockmen  firmare,  stabilire. 

STOCKING,  8,  The  cattle,  implements  of  bus- 
bandry,  &c,  on  a  farm,  in  oontraidistinction  from 
the  crop,  S.  ^^ Stocky  live  stock;"  Yorks.,  Marsh. 

STOCK-STORM,  9.    V.  Stoem. 

STODGE,  s.    A  pet,  Ayrs.     V.  Stapqe. 

Stopgie,  adj.  Under  the  influenoe  of  a  pettbh 
or  sulkie  humour,  ibid. 

To  STOG,  V.  n.    To  walk  heedlessly  on  with  a 
heavy,  sturdy  step,  Ettr.  For.,  Gall. 
'*  I  slings  aye  on  wi'  a  gay  lang  step — slogs  aye 

through  cleuch  and  gill."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  i.  38. 
Hqw  angry  did  he  hotch  and  stog. 
And  croak  about  I 

GaU  Encj/cL  p.  398. 
Isl.  siig  gradus,  via ;  stig-^  gradi ;  stiga  rumi  ac- 

celerare  p^es ;  or  staeck-va  sidire ;  Su.G.  steg,  pas- 

sus^  gradus. 

Stog,  s.  ^^  One  with  a  stupid  kind  of  gut  ;^  ibid. 

To  STOG,  V.  n.  A  term  used  in  turning,  chip- 
ping, or  planing  wood,  when  the  tool  goes  too 
deep,  Berwicks.     V.  Stok. 

STOG,  s.     A  term  applied,  in  reaping  the  har- 
vest-field,  to  the  stubble  which  is  left  too  high, 
or  to  an  inequality  thus  produced,  S. 
Isl.  stygg-r,  asper,  may  also  be  viewed  as  a  cog- 
nate term.     V.  Stuggy. 

To  Stog,  Stcg,  v.  a.  To  cut  down  pain  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  some  of  the  stubble  too 
high,  in  consequence. of  not  holding  the  hook 
horizontally.  Loth.;  pron.  Stugj  Ettr.  For. 

To  STOG,  v.a.     1.    To  push  a  stick  down 
thropgh  the  soil,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dis- 
tance of  the  till  from  the  surface,  Ettr,  For. 
Fr.  estoau^erj  to  thrust  or  stab. 

2.  To  searcn  a  pool  or  marsh,  by  pushing  down 
a  pole  at  interyals,  ibid. 

S.  To  plant  the  feet  slowly  and  cautiously  'm 
walkine,  as  4ged  or  infirm  persons  do,  ibid. 
In  the  Uttter  sense,  the  t^nn  may  be  allied  to  Isl. 

$lygg-r  asper,  difficilis. 

STOG,  s.  1.  Any  pointed  instrument;  as,  *^  A 
great  9tog  o'  a  needle,**  or  **  o'  a  preen,"  S. 

%  Sometimes  applied  to  a  prickle,  or  to  a  small 
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splinterof  wood,  fixed  in  the  flesh,  S.  V  Stoe, 
Stog  sword. 
STOGGIE,  adj.    1.  Rough  in  a  general  sense, 

Upp.  Clydes. 
2.  As  applied  to  cloth,  it  denotes  that  it  is  both 
coarse  and  rough,  ibid. 

This  nearly  resembles  Stuggy,  q.  v. 
To  STOIC H,  V.  a.     To  fill  with  bad  or  suffo. 

eating  air ;  as,  ^*  The  house  is  stoicht  wi^  reek,^ 

i.  e.  filled  with  smoke,  Lanarks. 
Stoich,  8.  Air  of  this  description ;  as,  "  There's 

a  stoich  6*  reek  in  the  house,^  ibid. 

This  seems  nearly  allied  to  Stech,  Slegh,  v.  and  s,, 
and  in  fact  seems  to  have  a  closer  affinity  to  Germ. 
slick^en,  sufibcari. 
STOICHERT,  part.  adj.     1.  Overloaded  with 

clothes;  as,  ^^  She's  a  stokhert  quean;''  Or, 

^^  lie's  stoichert  up  like  a  Dutchman,*"  Ayrs. 

This  resembles  A.Bor.  "Stucker;  when  the  air  in 
a  house  is  filled  with  steam  and  smoke ;"  Grose. 
8.  Overpowered  with  fatigue,  Renfr. 

This  may  be  allied  to  Stech,  Siegh,  v.    But  V. 
Stoich. 
STOIFF,  *.     A  stove. 

**  His  maiestie  haifand  consideratioun  of  the  gold- 
will  and  skilfull  dispositioun  of  the  said  Eustatias 
to  excogitat  sum  ma  inventiounis, — ^speciallie  be  ane 
new  inventioun  fund  out  be  him  of  ane  forme  of 
stoiff  quhilk  he  hes  takin  vpoun  him  to  mak  mair 
profitabill  and  commodious."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1^99i 
Ed,  1814,  p.  187.  V.  Stow. 
STOYLE,  8.  A  long  vest,  reachbg  to  the  an- 
cles ;  E.  Stole. 

'^  Item,  ane  cbesabill  of  purpowr  velvot ;  with  the 
stoyle  and  fannowne  orphisj"  &c.  Inventories,  A. 
1542,  p.  58. 

Fr.  stele,  Lat  stoil-a,  id. 
To  STOIT,  Stot,  Stoitke,  v.  n.    1.  To  walk 

in  a  staggering  way,  S.]  Add : 
Hame  he  stmter'ata'  as  Bacchus, 
Ilka  night  gaed  o'er  his  head. 

Train's  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  66. 

**  Sawners  Carson,  dinna  be  surprised  gin  I  take 
the  land  into  my  ain  hands  next  Whitsuntide.  I 
could  stoiter  at  the  plough-end  yet'*  M.  X^jrndsay, 
p.  961. 

"  0.£.  stoiyn  or  stameryn.  Titubo.  Blatero.  Bal* 
bucio.  Blateo."-^Ai/ar.  Tituballus.  Blessus.  Slot* 
inge.   Titubatus.   Balbutado."     Prompt.  Pary. 

Lancash.  "  stantert,  reeled ;"  Gl.  <'  Stater  or  statrt. 
North."     Grose.        Add,  as  sense 
4.  To  skip  about,  to  move  with  elasticity,  S.O. 

'^  What  signifies  a  wheen  tutors  and  laddies  gaun 
stdting  about  wi'  gowns  and  square  trenchers?" 
Beg.  Dalton,  iii.  SIS, 
To  Stoitle  o^eb,  v.  n.    To  fall  over  in  an  easy 

way,  in  consequence  of  infirmi^.     It  implies 

that  the  person  is  not  hurt ;  Loth^ 

A  dimin.  from  Stoit,  v.,  as  denoting  that  the  fiJi 
is  occasioned  by  the  tottering  and  unequal  motion 
of  age  or  imbecility. 
STOIT,  s.    A  springing  motion  in  walkin|^9  S« 

V,  Stot,  s. 
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To  Lose  or  Tyv&  the  Stoit,  metaph.  to  lose 

the  proper  line  of  conduct,  S. 
STOKIT  MERIS,  apparently  breeding  mares, 

or  such  as  are  with  foal ;  also  StokkiL 
— ''  To  pruf  that  James  of  NTray  spulyet  and  tuk 
ff a  him — %ij  itokit  merii  and  a  stag  of  a  yere  auld^" 
&C.     Act  Audit,  p.  74.     V.  Stao. 

— "  Anent  the  produccnoun  of  certane  vitnes> 
tuiching  the  spoliacioun  of  xij  stokldt  meris,  a  stag, 
and  iij'*  of  hoggis/'  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1 479^ 
p.  32. 

Mention  is  made  of  "  a  siokkit  mere  and  hir  folow- 
are."     Ibid.  A.  14^0,  p.  146. ;  i.  e.  her  foal. 

Siockin  Mare  is  a  phrase  still  used  in  Fife  for  a 
brood  mare,  i.  6.  otie  kept  for  increasing  the  stock  of 
horses. 

Teut  iioci  genns^  progenies ;  or  stockmen  conglo- 
bariy  densari. 
STOLE,  Stowl,  s,    A  stalk,  S. 

^  Aasingle  stole  of  com  growing  in  a  dunghill^ 
has  plenty  of  air,  light,  and  heat ;  but  it  becomes 
rank  by  excess  of  manure,  and  rots  instead  of  ripen- 
ing.''    Ess.  Highl.  Soc  iii.  476. 

'^  Siorvl  or  Stole,  a  scion  from  a  root  Thin-sown 
com  on  good  land  is  said  to  spread  by  stofvUng ;" 
Gall.  £nc. 

"  E.  stool,  a  shoot  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;"  Todd. 

Su.G.  siol  basisj  fulcrum. 
STDLLIN,  *.     The  act  of  stowing,  or  packing 

goods  on  shipboard. 

^*  And  at  na  merchandis  gudis  be  revin  nor  spilt 
{torn  or  spoiled!  be  vnresonable  stollin  as.  with 
spakis/'  &c.   Pari.  Ja.  III.  A.  1467>  Acts  Ed.  1814, 

p.  87. 

In  our  old  MSS.  //  is  often  used  for  t», 

STOLTUM,  s.   A  good  cut  or  slice,  as  of  bread 

and  cheese,  Roxb. ;  synon.  StoWy  Whang. 
STOLUM,  *.     1.  A  large  piece  of  any  thing, 

broken  off  another  piece,  Upp.  LanarKs. 
Teut  stcUe  frustum. 
2.  A  large  quantity  of  any  thing ;  as,  "  YeVe  a 

mide  stomm  6*  cheese  and  bread  there,  my 

lad  !*  Roxb. 
S.  A  supply,  a  store,  Ettr.  For.   In  this  sense  it 
approximates  to  C.B.  ystaly  sl  stock  or  produce, 
ystaJr-Uy  to  form  a  stoclc. 
STOMA  TICK,  8,    A  medicine  supposed  to  be 

good  for  the  stomach,  S. ;  Stomachkky  E. 

The  word  has  undoubtedly  received  this  form  in 
S.  enpkoniae  causa, 

"  rlaisters,  of  Bay-berries,  Statnaticks,"  St  Ger- 
imain's  Royal  Physician,  p.  .57- 

It  is  also  written  Stomathick, 

**  Some  medicaments-^such  as  are  proper  to  the 
breast,  are  called  Pectoral,— to  the  lungs  Puimonicks, 
-*tD  the  stomach,  Stomatkicks,"  &c.    Ibid.  p.  48. 

STOMOK,  s.    That  part  of  female  dress  called 

a  Stomacher. 

"  Item,  fra  Will,  of  Kerkettil,  and  deliveret  to 
Caldwell  the  samyne  tyme,  ane  elne  of  satyne,  for 
gtomoks  to  the  Queue  -  -  -  110  0." 
Ace*.  A.  1474,  Borthwick's  Brit  Antiq.  p.  140. 

^'  Item,  in  the  same  box,  a  stcmok  &  on  it  set  a 
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1  ert  all  of  precious  stanis  6c  perle."    Inventories, 

A.  1488,  p.  5. 

To  STONAY,  V.  a.    1.  To  astonish.]  Add,  as 

sense 
3.  To  be  afraid  of^  to  be  dismayed  at  the  appear- 

ance  of. 

-—He  na  slonayil,  for  owtyn  wer. 
That  folk,  that  well  ten  thousand  wer. 
With  fyfty  armyt  men,  but  ma. 

The  Bruce,  xi.  495,  Edit  1 820. 

"  Although  he  had  no  more  than  fifty  with  him, 
he  was  not  overpowered  with  terror  at  the  sight  of 
ten  thousand  foes."  Some  editions  exclude  the  ne« 
gative,  the  idiom  not  having  been  attended  ta 
STONE-BAG,  s.  A  skin  filled  with  stones,  a 
contrivance  employed  by  our  ancestors  for  driv- 
ing away  beasts  from  their  flocks  or  pastures. 
^'  Henry  Piercie  Earle  of  Northumberland— being 
come  unawares  into  Scotland  with  seven  thousand 
men,  was  driven  away  by  the  boores  and  herds,  by 
the  helpe  of  stone^bagges,  as  they  are  called  to  this 
day  in  our  Highlands  of  Scotland,  being  used  by 
the  inhabitants  to  fright  wolves,  and  to  chase  deere 
and  other  beasts  from  their  grasings :  the  instrument 
is  made  of  dry  skinnes  made  round  like  a  globe,  with 
small  stones  in  it  that  make  a  noise,  as  they  did  neere 
the  English  campe,  that  their  horses  broke  loose 
through  the  fields,  where  after  long  flying  they  were 
taken  by  the  boores  of  the  country."  Monro's  Exped. 
P.  I.  p.  71. 

When  the  worthy  Colonel  speaks  of  wolves  as 
being  driven  away  in  his  time,  he  is  undoubtedly 
mistaken ;  as  I  believe  we  have  no  certain  account  of 
any  in  this  country  later  than  the  reign  of  James  V. 
STONE  CELT.  V.  Celt. 
STONE  COFFINS,  the  name  given  to  those 

repositories  of  the  dead,  which  consist  of  six 

flat  stones,  put  together  so  as  to  resemble  a 

chest ;  one  forming  the  bottom,  four  standing 

on  end  as  the  sides,  and  a  sixth  employed  as  a 

lid  or  cover,  S. 

"  At  the  first  of  these  towns  f  Lundy  in  Fife]  are 
still  standing  three  very  large  stones,  some  of  them 
above  20  feet  high,  under  which  Baron  Clerk  found 
sUmecoffins,  containing  large  human  bones, and  in  one 
a  round  baton  of  stone."     Camden's  Britan.  iv.  118. 

These  are  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in  length, 
so  that  the  body  must  have  been  interred  in  a  curved 
form,  with  the  knees  bent  up  towards  the  chin.  In 
some  instances  urns  are  found  in  them,  containing 
burnt  bones. 

These  are  generally  viewed  as  Pictish  monuments: 
and  as  the  Picts  seem  to  have  been  of  the  fame  stock 
with  the  Thracians,  we  find  that  the  latter  had  in- 
terred their  dead  in  the  same  manner. 

Pallas,  in  his  Travels  in  the  Bosphorus,  gives  an 
account  from  a  communication  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  General  de  Vollant,  who  was  employed 
by  tlie  Empress  Catharjne  in  making  some  fortifi- 
cations at  Ovidiopol,  on  the  Liman  or  bay  of  the 
Neister.  Speaking  of  a  little  antique  bust,  which  he 
views  as  Grecian,  he  says : 

^  "  This  specimen,  so  worthy  of  attention,  was  found, 
in  one  of  tnose  tombs  which  are  continually  met  with 
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during  our  labours  at  the  fortifications  on  the  baiik 
of  the  said  Liman  of  the  Neister.  The  construction 
of  those  tombs  is  as  extraordinary  as  it  is  interest* 
ing :  five  stones,  of  a  speithy  schistus,  form  a  kind 
of  covered  chesty  which  contains  human  bones^  char- 
coal, and  generally  a  kind  of  broken  lamp,  with  a 
large  pitcher  of  baked  earth.  My  conjectures  in- 
duced me  to  believe  that  the  bust  was  that  of  a 
Penate  Goddess  interred  with  the  remains  of  the  de- 
ceased, which,  from  the  size  of  the  tomb,  and  other 
attributes,  as  for  example,  two  pitchers  instead  of 
one,  must  have  belonged  to  a  person  of  distinction. 
Some  antiquaries  suppose  this  to  be  a  bust  of  Julia, 
it  bearing  a  perfect  resemblance  to  the  head  of  that 
illustrious  Roman  lady,  as  transmitted  to  us  on  some 
gems  and  medals."  Pallas'  Trav.  iv.  p.  31.  £d.  1803. 
STONERN,  adj.     Of  or  belonging  to  stone. 

'*  The  southern  and  northern  parts  of  Leith  are 
conjoined  by  a  handsome  stonern  bridge  of  three  ar- 
ches.— The  quay — is  strongly  fenced  with  an  ashler 
stonern  wall."     Maitland'4S  Hist,  of  Edin.  p.  487* 

Germ,  sidnetie,  also  sleinem,  id.  Hodie  steinem, 
says  Wachter. 

STONES.  To  Go  to  the  Stones,  to  go  to  church, 
Highlands  of  S.     For  the  origin  of  this  phra- 
seology, V.  Claohav. 
STONKARD,  Stunk AET,arf/.  Silent,  feci  Add; 
"  A  sight  o'  you  is  gude  for  sair  een,  my  Leddy, 
I  was  speertn'  for  you  at  my  Lord,  but  he  is  sae 
stunkard  and  paughty  ;  but — Ise  ne'er  bode  myself 
on  the  best  man  that  e'er  wore  breeks."     Saxon  and 
Gael,  i.  77- 

To  Stook,  v.  a.  To  put  corn  into  shocks,  S.]  Add; 
**  The  fruitis  of  the  samin  benefice  beand  seperate 
fn.  the  ground^  be  scheiring,  stouking  or  stakking 
tbeirof,  the  samin,  efler  his  deceis,  aucht  and  sould 
pertene  to  the  executeuris."  Bi^four's  Pract.  p. 
£20.     V.  Shear>  v. 

Stookkk,  a.  One  whose  province  it  is  to  put  com 
into  shocks  on  the  fiela,  S.O. 
*^"  Finding  my  back  stiff  in  the  stooping,  I  was 
a  siooker  and  a  bandster  on  the  corn-rigs."     Lights 
and  Shadows,  p.  214. 

Stook-ways,  adv.     After  the  manner  in  which 
shocks  of  com  are  set  up,  S. 
"  If  rain  falls  between  the  pulling  and  rippling, 
the  lint  is  tied  and  set  up  stook-tpays,  with  the  seed- 
end  downward,  to  save  the  seed  and  bows  from  the 
rain."   Maxweirs  Sel.  Trans,  p.  328, 
STOOK,  s.    A  sort  of  wedge  anciently  used  in 
sinking  coal-pits  in  S. 

"  The  mode  then  practised  in  sinking  through 
hard  strata,  was  by  a  set  of  tools  termed  ^ooA*  and 
cM,  or  stook  and  feathers. — A  bore-hole,  of  from  two 
to  three  inches  diameter,  was  put  down  several  feet, 
by  means  of  a  steel  auger ;  two  long  slips  of  iron, 
named  ihe  feathers,  \reite  placed  down  each  side  of 
the  hole,  and  betwixt  these  a  long  tapering  wedge, 
termed  the  stook,  was  inserted  ;  this  wedge  was  dri<« 
yen  down  with  ponderous  hammers,  till  the  rock  was 
wrenched  asunder/'  Bald's  Coal-trade  of  S.  p.  IS, 
Stook  may  be  allied  to  Germ,  stoeke  a  stake,  a  peg  ; 
or  stick'en  pungere.  Coi/,  I  am  convinced,  used  as 
83mon.  yfiih  feather,  is  merely  Germ,  keil,  Teut  kiel, 
III,  $u.G,  Hl^  a  wedge. 
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STOOKS,  St©6«,  *.  pi  Smair  horiis,  gene- 
rally  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  common 
horns ;  often  straight,  and  pointing  irregalarly,' 
but  for  the  most  part  backwards,  like  those  of 
a  goat,  Moray. 

Stookie,  «.  The  name  given  to  a  bullock  that 
has  horns  of  this  kind,  ibtd. 

Stookit,  part.  adj.     Having  such  boms,  ibid. 
It  may  be  from  A.S.  stoc,  caudex,  truncus ;  or 

Teut.  stuck  fragmen,  segment  segmentum,  pars ;  as 

these  boms  are  so  much  shorter  than  others.    Su.G. 

slaeck-a  comes  near  to  the  sense  of  the  S.  term,  as  it 

signifies  decurtare. 

To  STOOL  (pron.  Stvle),  v.  n.  To  shoot  out  » 

number  of  stems  from  the  same  root ;  especially 

.  in  consequence  of  the  principal  stem  having 

been  cut  over,  S.     Stoan,  synon. 

Belg.  steel,  a  stalk',  a  stem ;  Teut.  sieU,  cairiis, 

stipes  herbae,  unde  folia  frondesque  emicaut;  stolU 

en  concrescere,  conglobari^  constipari. 

To  Stool  out^  v.  n.     I.  The  same  with  the  pre- 

ceding  v. 
Stoot,  Stule,  &.   1.  A  bush  of  stems'arisingfrom 

the  same  root,  S. 
2.  A  place  where  wood  springs  up  of  its  own 

accord  after  having  been  cut  down,  S.B. 

*'  Stools  of  natural  wood,  wherever  they  are,  fur- 
nish much  room  for  planting,  and  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, when  they  are  already  enclosed."    Agr*  Surv. 
Argyles.  p.  155.     V.  Stole,  Stowl. 
Stool,  s.     To  Dkaw  in  one^s  Stool,  a  phrase 

used  of  one  who  marries  a'  widow,  or  a  female 

who  has  a  furnished  house.  ^^  He  has  naething 

to  do  but  draw  in  his  stool  and  sit  doun^  S.A. 

STOOP,  StoupE)  s.    2.  a  prop,  a  support,  S.] 

Add; 

**  Gif  thair  be  onjstoupis  set  under  stairis,  stop- 
pand  the  King's  calsay,  or  yit  the  channel."   Chabn. 
Air,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  587. 
4.  It  is  used  in  a  ludicrous  sense  in  relation  to 

the  limbs  of  an  animal.     Thus,  in  describing 

a  lean  worn-out  horse,  be  is  said  to  consist  of 

"  four  stoups  and  an  o'ertree.***    Loth. 
Stoop-bed,  s,     A  bed  with  posts,  S 
FouR-sToopiT-BED,  s,      A  four-f)osted  bed,  S^ 

V.  Stoop,  Stoupe, 
Stoops  of  a  bed,  the  bed-posts  or  pillars,  S. 

''Item  anebed  ofbroderie  on  black  satinedividitio 
bandes,  furnissit  with  ruifandheade  pece,  with  sevin 
pandes,  and  thre  under  pandes,  and  four  covering:ia 
for  the  stofvppis."     Inventories,  A.  156l,  p.  124. 

STOOP  and  ROOP.     V.  Stoup  and  Roup. 
To  STOOR,  t7.n.  To  move  swiftly.  V.Stodb,©. 
STOOR,  adf.     Strong ;  austere,  &c.  V.  Stubr. 
To  STOOR.  V.  a.     •<  To  pour  leisu«^ly  out  of 

any  vessel   held   high  ;^   GL  .Surv.    Moray. 

Oiten  to  Stoor  up  liquor. 

This  may  either  be  viewed  as  an  oblique  sense  of 
the  V,  Stour,  q.  v. ;  or- as  more  imrnediately  allied  to 
its  cognate  term,  Teut.  stooT'^en  Uahme ; .  ir^itare  ; 
q.  to  raise  the  froth* 

To  STOOT,  V.  n.    Ta  stutter,    Y.  Stute, 
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To  STOQTH,  t/.  a.    To  lath  and  pli^ster  a 

wall,  Ettr.  For.,  Ayrs. 
Stoothin,  s.     Lathing  and  plaistering,  ibid. 

In  A.£ior.  the  same  term  appears  slightly  changed : 
*'  Steathingy  a  partition  of  lath  and  plaister.  North." 
Grose ;  Yorks.  Marshall. 

A.S.  fftiMepaluSj  a  pale  or  stake;  destina,  f\ilcmm, 
an  upholder^  a  supporter,  &c. ;  Sbihner.  Tent,  static 
id,  tMi'^nj  Ailcire :  Isl.  siudd-r  suflultus. 

STOGTHED,  part.  ad;.  Apparently,  studded. 

'^  Balteus  vel  balteum,  a  sword  belt  or  stoathed 
belt."    Despaut  Gram.  D.  11,  b. 
To  STOP  to,  V.  a.     To  cram,  to  stuff. 

^'  If  he  lines  and  eats  his  meate  by  his  worke,  he 
Ihres  in  rule  and  keeps  a  good  order ;  but  when  he 
stops'  to  his  meate  and  hes  not  dotie  a  good  turne  for 
iti  he  is  out  of  rule."     Rollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  145. 

''  When  thou  hast  beene  an  idle  vagabound,  and 
hes  done  no  good^  and  yet  stops  to  thy  dinner,— 
that  is  vnlaw^  mating :  for  the  Lord  sftyes  to  thee 
that  is  an  idle  bodie^  touch  not,  nor  handle  not." 
Ibid.  p.  146. 

Teut.  toe-stopp'en  obstipare,  obturare ;  Dan.  stopple, 
Sw.  slopp^a,  to  stuff,  to  cram.     In  the  same  s^se 
it  is  now  vulgarly  said.  To  stap  tn,  S. 
STOP,  8.    A  stave. 

^^"  The  same  to  be  brint  be  the  toune  irne  and 
cowparift  irne  on  baitfa  the  endis,  and  vpoun  the  stop 
beside  the  bung."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814> 
p.  502.     It  is  steppe,  Edit  Skene.    V.  Stap. 
STOP  COMPTOUB. 

'^  That  William  Halkerstoune— ^as  done  wrang  in 
the  withhaldin  fra  Jcktike  of  the  KnoUes— 4  wayr 
almery,  a  peraling  of  the  hall,  a  stop  comptour,  a 
gret  pot,  &  a  half  gaUoun  stop/'  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1489,  p.  131. 

We  still  use  the  term  Counter  for  a  long  desk  or 
kind  of  table,  in  a  shop,  containingi  drawers.     This 
plirase  might  signify  a  board  or  bench  for  holding 
stomps  or  vessds  for  measuring  liquids* 
STOPPED,  adj.    Apparently  used  for  stupid. 

*^  So  the  soule  becommes  drunken  and  stopped,  an 
auafitious  bodie  a  dotting  bodie,  a  man  set  on  plea-> 
sures  a  dotting  bodie."     Rollode  on  1  Thes.  p.  251. 

STOREY.WORM,  *.     A  slug,  Shetl. 

->-''  A  cold  north  wind  prevails  in  the  month  g£ 
May,-r*-and  in  wet  and  maorish  ground  gives  birth 
to  the  slug,  or  what  is  here  called  the  storey  worm, 
which  wholly  destroys  the  grain."  P.  Walls,  Stat 
Ace.  XX.  11 6. 

This  might  be  q.  **  the  large  worm,"  from  Isl. 
stor  magnus,  and  orm  vermis.  But  perhaps  it  is 
merely  a  variety  of  Toma-nwwt,  q.  v. 

STOBBM ASTER,  s.    The  tenant  of  a  sheep. 

farm,  S. 

*'   Pew  storemHsters  in  Lammer-muir  breed  as 
many  sheep  as  keep  up  their  stock."  Agr.  Surv.  £. 
I^th.  p.  193. 
STORG,  A    «  A  large  pinr  \**  Gall.  Enc. ;  corr. 

peifhaps  from  Stogj  s.,  q.  v.,  if  not  from  Gael. 

sturtigy  a  pinnacle. 
Storging,  s.     ^^  The  noise  a  pin  makes,  rushing 

into  [the]  flesh ;''  ibid. 
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Stort-teller,  8.    A  softer  name  for  a  liar,  S. ; 

nearly  synon.  .with  E.  Romancer. 
«  STORM,  8.     Snow,  Aberd.*]  Add ; 

"  I  got  into  the  lower  country ;  and  then  there  fell 
a  very  great  storm  (as  they  call  it),  for  by  the  word 
storm  they  only  mean  snow."     fiurf  s  Letters,  ii.  67- 

<'  Storm,  a  fall  of  snow ;"  Yorks.  Marshall. 

This  is  evidently  the  sense  in  which  tlie  tertn  is 
used  in  the  following  act  of  Parliament. 

'^  That'quhatsumeuir  persone  or  personis— slayis 
ony  of  his  hienes  deir,  strayand  in  tyme  of  stormesto 
barney  ardis,  or  yther  partis  mai8tewest,6eikandthair 
fude ;  Or  beis  fund  tryit  to  haue  schot  with  hagbute 
in  the  winter  nicht>  within  ony  of  the  foirsaidis  wod- 
dis  or  parkis ;— thair  haill^idis  and  geir  salbe  es- 
cheit  and  inbrocht  to  his  hienes  vse,  and  thair  per- 
sonis  pvnist  at  his  hienes  will."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593, 

Ed.  1814,  p.  67- 

FfiEDiNG-sTOBM,  s.     Snow,  lying  on  the  ground, 

which,  instead  of  dissolving,  is  increased  by  a 

further  fall,  S. 
Storming,  a.  The  operation  of  tempestuous  wea«> 

ther. 

It  is  used  in  the  proverbial  phrase,  ^'  Stuffin'  hands 
out  stormin' ;"  i.  e.,  a  welUfilled  belly  is  the  best  anti- 
dote to  the  effects  of  a  severe  blast,  Roxb. 
Sf oRM-wiKDOw,  s.     The  name  given  to  a  win- 
dow raised  from  the  roof,  and  slated  above  and  on 
each  side,  S. ;  anciently  storme-^windoik.   *'  The 
bigging  of  the  storme-windoik  ;^  Aberd.  Reg. 

Cent.  16. 
STOT,  8.     1.  A  young  bull  or  ox,  S.]  Jdd; 

O.E.  "  iyte«e[Fr.]  boueau;"  Falsgr.  B.iii.  F.  67,  b. 
3;  It  more  generally  denotes  a  male  of  the  Bos 

species  that  has  l>eeu  castrated,  S. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Lye  mentions 
A.S.  stotte,  equus  vilis,  and  that  the  learned  Kilian 
gives  O.Germ.  stu^te,  L.B.  stuot-us,  as  signifying 
equus  admissarius ;  also  stuyte,  stutt,  in  the  sense  of 
equa.  Schilter  refers  to  stuot  as  denoting  a  stallion, 
but  on  the  authority  of  Du  Cange.  Besides,  A.S. 
stod'kors  is  expl.  stotarius,  i.  e.  admissarius,  a  stal- 
lion, 01.  Lindenbrog ;  stod-fold,  equorum  admissari- 
ofum  septum,  a  fold  or  field  f)^nced  in  for  keeping 
of  steeds  or  stallions :  and  stod-tkeqf,  in  the  laws  of 
Alfred,  denotes  '*  a  stealer  or  t)iief  of  a  stallion  or 
horse  for  breed ;"  Somner. 
Stot*s-milk,  8.    Unboiled  flummery,  Lanarks. ; 

ludicrously  denominated,  because  it  is-  merely 

a  substitute  for  milk,  when  it  is  scarce. 
To  STOT,  v.  n.     To  rebound.]  Add ; 

But  whan  he  has't  maist  up,  down  wi'  a  dif d 

Back  sU^s  the  stane,  and  yarks  upo'  the  yird. 

Homer's  Sisyphus  Paraphrased, 
Stot,  *.     1.  The  act  of  rebounding,  S.]  Add; 

"  We  see  here,  how  easieifis  for  a  victorious  ar- 
mie,  that  is  once'  master  of  the  field,  to  take  in  fron- 
tier garrison9>  while  as  they  are  possessed  instantlie 
with  a  panicke  feare,  especially  being  taken  at  the 
stot  or  rebound,  before  they  have  time  to  disgest  their 
feare."  Monro's  Exped.  P.  II.  p.  118. 
StoT,  8t    3.  Quick  or  sudden  motion.]  Add*. 
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4.  A  leap,  or  quick  motion,  in  dancing,  S. 
Weel  danc'd  Eppie  and  Jennie  I 
He  that  tynes  a  4lat  o'  the  spring. 
Shall  pay  the  piper  a  penny. 
The  Country  Wedding,  Herd^s  Coll.  ii.  94. 

To  STOTTER,  v.  n.   To  stumble,  to  be  ready 

to  fall,  Ettr.  For.     V.  Stoit,  Stoitkb. 
STOUP,  Stoip,  8.     1.  A  deep  and  narrow  ves- 
sel, &c.]  Add ; 

''  O !  but  they  be  brave  Divines,  forsooth,  and  fit 
to  be  ministers,  that  will  call  one  in  the  paroch  an 
honest  man,  if  he  keep  him  and  the  pinl'^toop  well, 
whereas  he  will  be  as  graceless  a  wretch  as  in  all  the 
paroch  again."     W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  4. 

This  is  also  written  Stop.    V.  Stop  comptour. 
2;  A  pitcher  or  bucket,  S.]  Jdd; 

"  It  is  said  that  their  sister  with  a  timber  stoup  slew 
ane  calledMercer,wife  to  AlexanderDumbar  of  Braks, 
who  was  at  the  slaughter  of  her  brethren,  and  she 
and  they  were  all  buried  together  in  the  kirk  of 
Alves."  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  53. 
SrouppuLL,  s.  As  much  as  fills  the  vessel  called 
a  Stoupi  of  whatever  size,  S. 
— "  Second,  for  making  a  stoupfull  of  poisoned  aill 
for  performance  of  your  devillish  roalise,  wherewith 
ye  killed  sundry."     Pref.  Law's  Memor.  xxviii. 

STOUP  and  ROUP,  adv.    Completely.]  Add ; 

"  But  the  stocking.  Hobble  ?'  said  John  Elliot ; 
'  we're  utterly  ruined. — ^Weare  ruined  stoop  and  roopJ' 
Tales  of  my  Landlorrl,  i.  196. 

— '^  The  marquis  of  T  weeddale  and  lord  Belhaven, 
with  the  militia  and  volunteers  of  Liothian,  &c.  made 
alto/2^ether  an  army  which  might  have  eaten  up  old 
HorUim  and  his  Highlanders  sto(^  and  roop."  Ja- 
cobite Relics,  ii.  264, 

This  orthography  gives  tlie  true  pronunciation,  S. 

It  is  singular  that  the  very  same  mode  of  expres- 
sion should  be  common  in  Lancash.  "  Steawp  on 
reatvp,  all,  every  part;"  Gl. 

'*  I  creemt  Nip  neaw  on  then  o  Lunshun,  boh 
Tum  took  care  oth'  tother,  steawp  on  reawp  ;  for  I  eet 
like  o  Yorshar-mon,  en  cleeart  th'  stoo."  T.  Bob- 
bin's Works,  p.  37. 

On  is  used  for  and. 
STOUR,  Stoure,  &c.  s.    2.  Dust  in  a  state  of 

motion.]  Add\ 
To  Throw  Stour  in  one's  Een^  to  blind  one,  to 

impose  upon  one  by  false  appearances,  S. 

^*  He  proposed— that  they  should  take  a  stroll 
through  tiie  town ;  and  my  grandfather  being  eager 
to  ihnm  stour  in  his  eves,  was  readily  consenting 
thereto."    R.  Gilhaize,  1.  16O.         Insert,  as  sense 
3.  A  gush  of  water,  Aberd. 
To  Stoor,  v.  n.]     Give^  as  sense 
3.  To  gush,  Aberd. 
Stoitrie,  adj.     Dusty,  S. 

'^  He  did  grievously-— cry^  because  we  preferred 
listening  k>  the  gospel  melody  of  Mr.  Swinton  under 
a  tree ; — as  if  it  was  nae  a  more  glorious  thing  to 
worship  God— beneath  the  canopy  of  all  the  heavens^ 
than  to  bow  the  head  in  the  fetters  of  episcopal  bon- 
dage below  ihestourtf  rafters  of  an  auld  bigging,  such 
as  our  kirk  was,  a  perfect  howf  of  cloks  and  spiders." 
R.  Gilhaize,  u.  19I. 
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E'en  Drudgery  himsel  looks  gay. 
While  sweatin'  he  the  cart  doth  ca'. 
Or  stom'ry  biggeth  up  the  wa'. 

Tayhr^s  S.  Poems,  p.  147. 
Stourin,  s*     a  slight  sprinkling  of  any  powdery 

substance  ;  as,  ^^  a  stourin  6^  mcal,^  Cydes. 
To  Stour  oAou/,  v*  n.     To  move  quicluy  from 

place  to  place ;  implying  the  idea  of  great  ac« 

tivity,  and  often  of  restlessness  of  mind,  in  con^ 

sequence  of  which  a  person  cannot  keep  in  one 

place,  S. 

*'  Na,  na,  ye  needna  stour  about  after  that  gate ; 
I'll  no  be  violented  by  the  force  o'  man  into  any  meft« 
sure  of  the  kind.'  Duplessis  walked  with  increasing 
agitation  up  and  down  the  room."  Toumay,  p.  2S5. 
To  Stour  of,  v.  n.  To  move  off  quickly,  Clydes. 
STOUR,  adj.     Tall,  large,  great,  stout.  Shell 

For  the  etymon,  V*  Sture,  sense  8. 
StournIbss,  s.     Largeness,  bigness,  ibidl 
STOUR,  adf.  Austere.  V.  Sture,  Stur.  Hence^ 
Stour-lookikg,  a(y.     Having  the  appearance  of 

sternness  or  austerity,  S. 

*'  Take  notice,  Jenny,  of  that  door,  stour4ooking 
carle  that  sits  by  the  cheek  o'  the  ingle,  and  turns  his 
back  on  a'  men.  He  looks  like  ane  o'  the  hilUfolk. 
for  I  saw  him  start  awee  when  he  saw  the  red  coats, 
and  I  jalouse  he  wad  hae  liked  to  hae  ridden  hye, 
but  his  horse  (it's  a  gude  gelding)  was  ower  sair 
travailed;  he  behoved  to  stop  whether  he  wad  or  no." 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  70. 

'*  Stour^looking,  gruff-looking;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
To  STOURE,  V.  n. 

^'  Item,  a  marshall  to  be  chosen,  to  take  ordre  for 
the  watche  and  stourage,  and  to  give  the  watche- 
woorde  to  suche  as  shall  watch  and  stoure  for  the 
tyme,  and  to  give  nichtlie  the  watche-woorde  unto 
the  lords  govemers."  Orders  forthe  Scottish  Troops, 
Sadler's  Papers,  i.  540. 

This  may  perhaps  signify,  to  have  the  command, 
to  govern.  Teut  stuer^en,  stuyr-en,  regere,  dhrigere. 
Stourage,  s.     Apparently,  the  direction  or  ma-* 

nagement     V.  the  v, 
STOUR-MACKEREL,  s.    Expl.  as  denoting 

the  Scad,  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Scomber  Trachurus.  Scad,  Horse-mackerel, 
or  stour-macherel,  is  said  sometimes  to  hare  been 
found  in  the  Frith ;  but  I  have  not  met  with  it." 
Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  15. 

Sibbald  makes  this  to  be  the  Tmmy.   V.  Stoer<« 

M  ACKREL. 

STOURREEN,  s.    A  warm  drink,  Shetl. 

A'Bor.  stoorey  denotes  ''  a  mixture  of  warm  beer 
and  oatmeal  with  sugar ;"  Gl.  Brocket.  V.  next  word. 
STOURUM,  Stoorum,  9.     What  is  otherwise 

called  BrochaUj  Aberd. 

This  and  Stourreen,  as  Well  as  Stoorey,  would 
seem  to  have  been  originally  the  same.  But  I  can 
form  no  satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  the  origin.  As 
warm  drinks  of  different  kinds  are  often  prepared 
by  stirring  them,  or  by  making  them  stoor  up,  or  rise 
in  foam,  shall  we  trace  these  terms  to  Su.G.  sloer^^, 
or  Teut.  stoor-en,  turbare  ?  '  V.  Sturoch. 
STOUSHIE,  adj.     Sauat ;  a  idmuhie  man^  one 

who  is  short  and  thick,  Fife. 
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This  18  evidently  the  same  with  Sttmsne.     They 
might  perhaps  be  traced  to  Germ,  stutz-en  to  sup- 
port; q.  one  who  is  able  to  bear  some  pressure. 
To  STOUTER,  v.  n.     To  stumble,  to  trip  in 

walking,  Fife. 

Evidently  the  same  with  £.  Stutter,  as  applied  to 
speech ;  from  Tent  ituyt^en  to  stop ;  or  as  signify- 
ing to  rebound :  for  stuttering  in  speech,  and  stum- 
blingy  both  imply  the  idea  of  stopping ;  and  as  the 
one  proceeds  from  the  repercussion  of  the  tongue, 
the  other  is  produced  by  that  of  the  foot 

STOUTH  AND  ROUTH,  plenty,  abundance,  S. 

**  It's  easy  for  your  honour  and  the  like  of  you 
gentle  folks,  to  say  sae,  that  hae  stouth  and  routk, 
and  fire  and  fending,  and  meat  and  daith,  and  sit 
dry  and  panny  by  ^e  fire^side."  Antiquary,  i.  ^53, 

Shall  we  suppose  that  slouth  is  formed  from  the 
▼«  StofV,  to  bestow,  q.  what  one  stoweth,  or  from  old 
Teut.  stouw^en,  acervare,  accumulare  ? 
To  STOW,  V.  a.     To  crop,  to  lop,  S.]  Add; 
Sae,  as  ye  stom  the  stunted  tree. 
That  puddock-stool,  my  pedigree, 
A  branch  of  laurel  ye  may  eik. 

Poems,  EngL,  Scotch,  and  Latin,  p.  IO9. 

^^  Rob— protested — that  if  ever  any  body  should 
affront  his  kinsman,  an'  he  would  but  let  him  ken, 
he  would  ftow  the  lugs  out  of  his  head>  were  he  the 
best  man  in  Glasgow."     Rob  Roy,  iii,  252. 
STOW,  s.    A  cut  or  slice,  pron.  stoo;  S.B., 

Roxb.,  the  same  with  StoUum  ;  from  Stow,  v, 

to  cropi,  to  lop. 

"  StQu,  a  large  cut  or  piece ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 

From  S\i,G: stufw-a  amputare,  is  formed  stuf,  pars 
cujusque  rei  amputatae  residnum,  a  remnant 
STOW,  interj.    Hush,  silence,  Orka. 

Perhaps  from  Su,G.  siQ,  IsL  staa,  to  stand;  q.  stop^ 


STOW,  *.    A  stove.     PI.  stowis^  stoves. 

^ — '*  Fewall — ^is  alreddie  brocht  to  ane  grit  decay 
within  the  bQundis  of  this  realme  be  the  excessive 
spending  and  condumptioun  thairof  for  laik  of  the 
formes  of  killis,  stowis,  and  fumessis  eftermention* 
ate."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  187. 

Su.G.  sti{ffpa,  anc.  sturv,  A.S*  ttqfa,  hjrpocaustum. 

STOWEN,  9.    A  gluttonous  fellow ;  as,  <<  He's 
a  great  siowen  for  his  guts,^  Teviotd. 
It  would  seem  to  be  properly  a  part,  q.  sfawandf 
stamend;  O.Teut.  stouw^en,  acervare,  accumulare, 
cogere ;  Dan.  stuv^er,  to  stow,  Huver  a  stower. 

STOWIK,  «.    A  shock  of  corn ;  the  same  with 

StooJe^  Aberd.  Reg. 
STOWINS,j?.pZ.  The  tender  blades,  &c.]  Addi 
O'  meals  ait*parritch  was  the  best. 
Or  Howins,  e'en  right  poorly  drest 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p,  63. 
STOWNLINS,  adv.    Clandestinely,  th^ftuou^ 
ly,  Ayrs. 

— Tho*  we  ttownlins  eat,  yet  man 
At  theft  an'  robbing  is  na  shan. 

Pieken's  Poems,  i.  67. 
This  differs  from  Stomlins,  merely  in  being  formed 
from  the  piut.'  pa.  Stown,  stolen,  while  the  other  is 
from  the  noun,  q,  StotvMins^ 
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STO  WP,  s.  A  post,  as  that  of  a  bed ;  the  same 
with  Stoop. 
"  Item,  ane  bed  of  yallow  dames — and  foure  co- 

veringis  for  the  stowppis,  all  freinyeit  with  yallow 

silk."     Inventories,  A.  1562,  p.  154. 

STRAA.  To  Say  straa  foone,  to  find  fault  with 
one,  to  lay  any  thing  to  one's  charge.  Of  a 
n)an  who  is  acquitted  from  any  imputation,  or 
who  has  paid  all  his  creditors,  it  is  a  common 

f^hrasein  AngVLSyNaebo(k/  dare  sayStraatohim* 
t  appears  evident  that  this  has  no  connexion 
with  Strae,  £.  straw.  For  the  pronunciation  is  in- 
variably different.  The  term,  I  apprehend,  is  very 
ancient,  and  probably  allied  to  Teut.  and  Germ. 
«/ra/fe,  Dan. ^/rq/*  poena,  supplicium;  animadversio, 
correptio.  Alem.  strctf,  strqf,  punitus ;  Su.G.  straff-a, 
Dan.  straffs,  punire.  Dan.  straffe  praediken,  an  in- 
vective. The  meaning  would  thus  be  ;  '*  Nobody 
can  presume  to  utter  to  him  the  language  of  repre- 
hension, or  to  speak  to  him  of  punishment."  Synon. 
*'  Naebody  can  say  Bo  to  his  blanket,"  S.  Prov.  It 
nearly  resembles  the  Su.G.  phrase, /og  kan  efstrajffh 
honom,  Ego  ipsum  criminis  accusare  non  possum ; 
Ihre,  vo.  Straffa. 

STRABS,  8.  pi  Expl.  *«  any  withered  vegeta- 
bles, loosely  scattered  abroad;  or  any  light  rub- 
bish blown  about  by  the  wind,  or  lying  about 
in  a  dispersed  state  :^  Aberd. 

Yer  head's  just  like  a  heather-bush 
Wi'  straha  and  straes. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  5. 
Teut  strobbe  signifies  frutex.     But  strabs  would 
seem  to  be  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  straps, 
which  occurs  in  a  similar  connexion,  "  Straps  and 
stfaes.*    V  Straps 

STRABUSH,  s.     Tumult,  uproar.]  Add; 
Strdbash  is  the  pronunciation  of  Fife. 
'^  But  haena  we  been  weel  awa  frae  this  town  this 
momin'  an'  yesterday?    Siccan  a  strabash  as  has 
bean  in't  svn  we  left  it  I"    Tennant's  Card.  Beaton, 
p.  171.     Add  to  etymon ; 

Perhaps  rather  from  Dan.  strabas,  pain,  trouble, 
toil^  labour ;"  Wolff.  There  is  no  great  change  of 
the  idea  here.  The  v.  strabaser-e  signifies  '*  to  work 
hard,  to  be  laborious,"  ibid. ;  exercere,  agitare,  vex- 
are ;  Baden. 

STRADDLE,  s.    The  small  saddle,  or  fumi- 
ture,  put  on  the  back  of  a  carriage-horse,  for 
supporting  the  shafts  of  the  carriage,  Sutherl, 
CarsaddUy  synon. 
It  seems  thus  denominated  from  the  idea  of  it's^  as 

it  were,  bestriding  the  horse, 

STRAE,  s.     To  Bind  or  Tie  with  a  Strae,  or 
SiraWy  a  phrase  used  in  regard  to  a  person  who 
is  so  unnerved  with  laughter,  that  m  order  to 
hold  him  as  a  prisoner,  there  would  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  the  use  of  a  cord  in  binding  him,  as 
be  could  not  make  the  slightest  resistance,  S. 
'^  No  stage  play  could  have  produced  such  an  ef« 
feet ;— every  member  of  the  Synod  might  have  been 
tied  with  a  straw,  they  were  so  overcome  with  thia 
new  device  of  that  endless  woman,  when  bent  OQ 
provocation."    Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  197^ 
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Steas-deap,  o^^'.     Used  in  tbe  sense  of,  quite 
dead,  S. 

*'  And  gin  ye  dinna  haste  ye,  doakter,  Tm  in  a 
dridder  it  may  be  strae  dead  afore  ye  come  on  till'L" 
Glenfergus,  ii.  21. 

SxKAE-nEATH,  s.  A  natural  death,  &c.]  Add  i 
According  loan  entertaining  English  writer,  some 
of  the  Highlanders  carry  this  still  farther,  account- 
ing  it  more  honourable  to  die  even  by  a  halter.  He 
tells  of  a  woman  who,  being  interrogated  as  to  the 
characters  of  three  husbands  she  had  had,  **  said,  the 
two  first  were  honest  men,  and  very  careful  of  their 
family  ;  for  they  both  died  for  the  Law,  That  is, 
were  hang'd  for  theft.  Well,  but  as  to  the  last  ? 
*  Hout  I',  says  she, '  a  fulthy  peast  I  He  dy*d  at  hame, 
lik  an  auld  dug,  on  a  puckle  o'  strae."  fiurt's  Let- 
ters, ii.  232,  233. 

An  account  of  the  Highland  manners,  nearly  re- 
€embling  this,  may  be  found  in  Waverley,  i.  272.  It 
concludes  with  these  words  ; 

*'  You  hope  such  a  death  for  your  friend,  Evan  ?' 
•»— '  And  that  I  do  e'en  ;  would  you  have  me  wish 
him  to  die  on  a  bundle  of  wet  straw  in  yon  den  of 
his,  like  a  mangy  tyke  ?"  Add  to  etymon  ; 
Isl.  slradaudi,  mors  senectute  decrepiti;  Dan.  straa" 
deed,  id. 

STRAG,  s.     "  A  thin-growing  crop,  the  stalks 
straggling ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
A.S.  straeg-an  to  scatter. 
STR  AGGER,  s.     A  straggler,  Ettr.  For. 

I  know  not  whether  this  should  be  viewed  as  an 
abbrev.  of  Stravaiger,  or  as  allied  to  Isl.  sirakur^  ado- 
lescens  cursor  ;  strok-a,  cursitare. 
STRAICIEK,  8.     A  stroke. 

**  Yong  Octouian  lamentit  hauyly  the  slauchtir 
of  his  fadir  adoptiue  Cesar,  that  gat  xxii.  straicUkis 
vithtpenknyuis  in  the  capitol."  Compl.of  S.p.  38,39. 
Dr.  Ley  den  refers  to  A.S.  straictan  to  stroak.    He 
must  have  meant  strac-an,  id.   But  the  sense  (demul- 
cere,)  is  rather  adverse  to  the  idea  here  expressed. 
Jt  is  probable  that  the  word  had  been  written  strai- 
kis,  or  straickisi  i.  e.  strokes  or  blows. 
STRAIFFIiNf,  8.     That  thin  filmy  substance 
which  is  made  of  the  secundine  of  a  cow,  and 
used  in  the  country  for  covering  vessels  or  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  to  keep  out  the  air,  Sutherl. 
To  STRAIGHT,  v.  a.    To  lay  out  a  dead  body, 
S.O. ;  synon.  Streiky  S.B.,  And  Straughten. 
'*  Meg — got  the  body  straighted  in  a  wonderful 
decent  manner,  with  a  plate  of  earth  and  salt  placed 
upon  it — an  .admonitory  type  of  mortality  and  eter- 
nal life,  that  has  ill-advisedly  gone  out  of  fashion." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  220. 
ToSTRAIEjStrayk, t?.o.L  Tostroke,S.]^rfd; 
0.£.  Strike  was  used  in  all  these  tensefii.     L  ^^  I 
€^ifke  ones  heed  as  we  do  a  cKyldes  whan  he  dothe 
w^l :  Je  applanie.     My  fatber  sayeth  I  am  a  good 
aonne ;  he  dyd  slryke  my  heed  bycause  I  had  conned 
my  lesson  without  the  booke."— — 2.  "  I  ttn^ke  a 
(jiyng  with  hony,  I  lay  hony  a  brode  vpon  it :  Je  em« 
mielle.     I  hade  as  lefe  siryke  mif  breed  with  buttei; 

as  with  hony." 3. "  I  ttryke,  I  make  amotiie.        ■ 

Stryke  ouer  this  paper:    Aplanissea   ce  papiw." 
Paisgr.  B.  iii.  F.  376,  b.  377,  a. 
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Ss  D^n^,—- ToTender  even,  as  in  measurio^  grain 
in  a  bushel  or  firlot,  when  a  straight  piece  of 
wood,  or  roller,  is  drawn  across  the  top  of  tbe 
measure,  S. 

0.£.  "  Strekyn  or  make  pleyne  by  mesure  as  bus- 
shell  or  other  lyke.  Hostior.  Hostio."  Pr<»npt.  Parv. 

.  Straik^  8.     1«  Tbe  act  of  stroking,  S. J  /fucri, 

as  sense 
S.  A  piece  of  hard  wood,  with  straight  edges,  used 
for  stroking  off  all  that  is  above  the  legal  mea- 
sure of  grain,  salt,  &c.  in  the  vessel  used  for 
measurement,  S. 

This  in  our  Acts  is  denominated  Ring-^strMkyhe^ 

cause  fastened  by  a  ring  to  an  iron  bar,  which,  ae« 

cording  to  the  enactment,  should  cross  the  vessel. 

**  That  the  said  cowpar  cause  the  ring-^ttraik  of  the 

said  firlot  passe  from  the  one  end  of  the  said  over 

iron  barre  to  the  other."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  i6lfi,  iv.  586. 

3.  The  quantity  of  grain  that  is  stroked  or  rubbed 

off  fnom  tbe  top  of  the  bushel,  in  tbe  act  of 

measurement,  S. 

In  tills  sense,  it  would  appear,  the  term  is  used  in 
the  following  passage ; 

'^  The  bem  preferred  home-brewed  ale  to  Scotch 
twopenny,  and  never  quitted  hold  of  the  tankard 
•with  so  much  reluctance,  as  when  there  had  been,  by 
some  manoeuvre  of  Jasper's  own  device,  a  double  ^ra^ 
of  malt  allowed  to  the  brewing."  .  The  Pirate,  i.  72. 
0.£.  *'  Streke  of  a  mesure.  Hostorium*  Hostio- 
JTlum."     Prompt.  Parv. 

Stbaikeb,  8.  That  with  which  com  is  stroked, 
for  levelling  it  with  the  bushel,  S.  Strickle^  SirU- 
chely  E. 

Johns,  (perhaps  after  Ainsworth,)  ashe'de&aes 
Strickle,  ^'-that  which  strikes  the  corn,"  &c.  seems 
to  have  viewed  it  as  formed  from-l^e  £.  v.  in  its 
modem  sense.     But  this  instrument  is  in  Su.G.  de- 
nominated wtrif'oksiock ;  and  esikp\„  Hostorium,  bacu- 
lus  teres,  quo  mensurae  aequantur ;  as  Ibrmei  fnnn 
ttryk^a,  pidpare,  to  stroke. 
To  8TRAIK  HANDS,  to  join  bands* 
The  bridal^day  it  came  to  pass ; — 
This  winsome  couple  slraked  hand^, 
Mess  Jdhn  ty'd  up  the  marriage->bands. 

M^irlaad Willie,  Htfdls  ColL  ii.  76. 
I  hesitate  whether  to  view  stroked  as  from  Simik 
to  stroke,  or  to  consider  the  phrase  as  expressing  the 
idea  of  striking  hands. 

The  ancient  Goths  bad  a  similar  mode  of  confirm^* 
ing  bargains,  to  express  which  they  used,  a  terai 
synon.  with  Strike*  This  is  slaa,  ferire^  percutere. 
£x  consuetudine  veterum,  qui  contractus  suos  coca^ 
plosione  dextrarummanuum  firmabant,  usurpatur  in 
significatione  paciscendi.  Hinc  slaa  sig  iiUsammans, 
in  societatem  concedere.     Ihre,  vo.  Slaa,  col.  656. 

To  STRAIK  TAILS  with  me^  to  make  an  ex- 
change of  goods  of  any  kind,  where  one  article 
is  given  for  another  without  booton  either  side ; 
Fife. 
Stra^  signifies  to  sj^oke.     But  what  is  the  parti-* 

Cular  allusion  ? 

STRAIK,  STBAKj&^tJ.     1.  A  stroke.]  Addi 
5.  The  sound  of  the  clocks  like  £.  Stroke* 
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^  ThAt  M  iSMk  hi  Irat^  be  fiHid yft  lit  ULueniys 
at  Wyne,  aile,  or  betf>  efter  the  sirtrik  df  ist  houri^, 
and  the  bell  that  salbe  nmgjlk  in  tlie  said  barghe^^ 
ite.    Pari.  Ja.  I.  A.  14S6,  Acts  Ed.  lSt4,  p.  2i. 
Abbbiko-stbaik,  #.    y.  tinder  Red,  RsDiy,  v. 

To  dear. 
dTBAlK,  9.    1.  Vpo^siraiky  &c.]  Jdtf,  as  sense 
4.  An  excursion,  the  act  of  travelling  over  a  con- 
siderable tracti  S. 

**  Aweel^  We've  haen  a  fine  strait,  and  are  now 
«fe  hfluie  ageii/'  Tennant's  C.  Beaton,  P*  ^  7 1 0  -^^'^ 
Sw.  iandsirek,  a  region ;  Dan.  itreknfng,  tandstrek'* 
niiig,  a  tract  of  countify  ;  A.S.  strica,  strice,  tractus, 
tinea,  directio,  from  strie^n  ire,  proficisd,  cursum 
teiiere.  V.  Stuaucht,  #. 
To  Stbaik,  v.  n.  To  take  an  excursion,  Fife. 
'<  We'el  better  slip  awa'  soon  to  our  beds  the  night, 
that  .we  may  rise  wf  the  day  daw,  if  we're  to  siraik 
down  to  the  coast."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  28. 

STRAICEN,  adf.    Linen  cloth  made  of  coarse 
flax,  be]  Addi  Isl.  sirigit  textura  cannabina. 

STRAIT  BIELDS.    Y.Beilb.s.  h  Shelter. 

To  STRAIT,  V.  o^    To  straigbten^  to  tighten) 
Aberd. 

O.Fr.  4<rie<,  s^fTi^,  j(f^,  feserr£^  etKMt;  Lot^  «frMg« 
siriot^us. 


STRAITIT,  part.  pa.    CMitfained. 

*'  And  inealce  fhair  MMiee  efler  thai^  depairture 
(Urt  of  tlid  cuatrey  saU  banc  the  exercises  of  contrive 
MHgf  oun,^ — ^that  thair  parentis'— salbe  mtmiii  to  find 
caution  actit  ito  the  bHikb  of  sec^te  counsale  vndir 
auche  panes  as  sail  be  ■lodifeit.''  AeCs  Ja.  VI.  1 609, 
Edit  1  ai  4.  p.  406.  Fr.  ettfmety  id« 
STBAKE,  prtk    Stmek ;  perhaps  mare  pm. 

perly  Htddk^  d. 

"  Fob  my  own  pleasure;,  as  the  man  titakeXat 
wife ;"  S.  Prov. ; ''  a  foolish  answer  to  tfaem  who  ask 
jon  why  you  do  sucb  a  thing."     KeUy,  p.  108. 
ISTBAMASH,  t.     IMsturbance,  brml.]  Aid; 

also  Siraemashj  Ajtb.  • 

**  Others  think  she  will  raise  sick  a  HramasK,  that 
dhe  will  send  the  whole  government  in  to  the  sir, 
iMie  t>ee]ing«  <)f  ingonil^  fiy  agUnpoother  plot**  Ayrs^ 
liCgaftees. 

"^  f  the  middle  o'  i6e  Uramhih,  ye'U  no  hinner 
iy^ysn  to  gang  oWre  the  bum  an'  eouk  about  tJirough 
tfre  busses  like  a  whitr^"    Saint  Pittrick,  i.  16$. 

^  Lucky,  here,  has  just  beentellii^  me  that  there'ir 
Hketobea  ttraemaik  am^mg  the  Reformers:"  It. 
GiUraize,  i  15$. 

Itsl  strafftassz-are,  t6  tfing,  cast,  beat,  or  strike 
As^wti  wtdi  force. 
S^BLAMMEL,^.  AcAntWWflfof  irthif^;,fAhtJmi 

fftd.  Grose^s  Class.  Diet.   O.Fr.  eHramkr^  id. 

^  Yes,  you  are  a*  altered— youll  eat  A'e  good- 
tifiian's  meat,  drink  his  drinl^,  sleep  on  the  strammet 
ki  bis  bam,  and  break  his  house  tfnd  cut  his  ^oaf 
Ibr  bis  pains."    Guy  Miannering,  ii.  9^. 

This  might  originally  denote  the  brokeb  straw  > 
lymtu  sirimmelt  a  dbred. 

To  STRAMP,  v.a.  To  tread,  to  trample.]  Jdd^ 
^  ^'5/ramp,  to  tread  upon,to  trample;"  Gi. Brockets 
I^TKAMP,  t.     The  acT  of  trampung^  S.]  Jdd  ,• 
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"*  But  the  H^mp  of  irfr.  Pktrift  Ltnd^  Was  so 
sad  on  his  brodier's  foot,  who  had  k  sore  ib6,  that 
the  pain  thereof  was  very  dbldrous."     Pits«bttie, 
Fol.  Edit  p.  98. 
Strampxr,  s.    a  trainperi  ohe  who  tramples, 

Teviotd. 
STRAMULYJERT,  paft.  a^.    CofifouAdtfd, 
panic-struck,  Angus. 
Wi'  mony  a  sigh  and  dolefli'  grane, 
John  gaz'd  stramulyerl  oh  the  sdene  x 
Dim  wax'd  the  lustre  o'  his  ee. 
He  guess'd  the  weird  he  had  to  d)*e^. 

BeatMa  John  d  AmM,  p.  64. 
I  see  no  plausiUe  ety tnon.     Fancj^  might  sng^^ 
one  rather  of  a  ludicrous  description  j-— tha^  die 
term  might  have  heen  primarily  applied  to  a  foot 
man  miserably  hen-pecked ;  Let.  extra^  or  hs  ItaL 
abbreviation  sira,  denoting  excess  ;  and  ^tawfirf,  or 
mogliire,  q.  one  who  had  fnott  oi  a  wife  than  enough. 
STRAMULLEUGH^o^;.  «« Cross^ilUnatiired, 
sour  ;'^  S.O.,  Gl  Picken. 
Ir.  malkfek  is  ragged,  rough,  shaggy. 

STRAMULLION,  s.    1.  A  i^ong  masculine 

woman.l  Add; 
3.  A  fit  of  ill  bnmouf,  a  display  ot  petti^nc^, 
Clydes.  ;  soipetimes  Sramullton^  S3. 
Gad.  irmnn  is  rendered  ''  a  huff,"  ^tt^^ 
gTRAM  YULLOCH,  a  battle,  a  broil;  ^ven 
as  svnon.  with  Stramash,  Gall.  Enc. j>.  ^9- 
Yuuoch  might  seem  to  be  corr.  from  YeUodk,,  as 
referring  to  the  noise  made  in  such  an  uprdar.  Bu^ 
this  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  merely  a  varaty 
ot  StramuUeugk.  , 

STitAVDy  $j\^A  small  brooL  SL  A  gutteh]  Add; 
**  Strand,  a  kennel,  or  occasionai  rill^  eaused  by 
faUing  rain  ^  which,  when  heavy,  makes  She  Hrmnif 
run ;"  Yerka.,  Alarshall. 

Strang*  a*    Human  urine  long  kept,  and  sm^iL 
ine  Hrot^hf ;  otherwise  called  Siidt  Maakr^ 
AbercL ;  GaQ.,  Dumfir. 
He  niest  Mi  in  wi'  Mumo^s  wigv> 

An'  Lowrie's  sneeshin  mill; 
Sae  stappit  bakh  in  Kitiie's  pig. 
An'  steepit  them  right  weel 
Mapg.  Strang  that  night. 

Jam.  Cook's  Simpk  Straifis.p.  \i7. 
•*  Strang,  old  urine,-rU8ed  in  washing;  6alLEne.^ 
This  ieemisi  meriely  an-  ellipsis,  q.  "  str&Hg  Uifine." 
V.  Strang,  aty. 

^TaAKO  PIG,  the  earthen  vessel  in  which  urine 
Is  preserved  as  a  Iye»  ^.O, 
.  "  Strang,  old  urihe,  kept  in  the  ,sii^V  P^**  &^ 
OaD.  Enc 

To  STRAt^i  v.,  n,     to  he  bauffcd^  S, 
Bui  the  thief  mam)  ^trap,  and  the  hawkcome  hamew 

Jacobite  R^Gcs,  i.  97. 
From  E.  Strap,  a  long  stripe  of  cloth  or  leatiier. 
It  is  also  used  as  an  active  v. 
^  Weel  I  Wpt  its  a  crime  baith  by  the  law  of  Gorf 
arid  man^  and  mony  a  pretty  man  has  been  stripped 
for  it."     St  Ronaa,  iL  26. 
Stl^Al^IS,  s.  pL     Given  ii  no<  underiltood; 
61  Poeiiis  Idth  Cen^. 
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Tua  leathering  bosses  he  hes  bought ; 
Thay  will  not  brek^  albeit  they  fall ; 
Thir  sirapU  of  trie  destroyis  us  aU, 
Thay  brek  so  mony,  I  may  nocht  byde  it." 
Legend  Bp.  St,  Andrais,  p.  S38. 

SirapU  seems  merely  the  E.  term  denoting  long 
slips  of  cloth  or  leather ;  applied  either  to  the  panniers 
in  which  earthen  jars-  were  carried  in  travelling,  or 
to  the  staves  of  which  barrels  are  made. 
STRAP-OIL,  s,     A  cant  term,  used  to  denote 

the  application  of  the  shoenmker's  strap  as  the 

instrument  of  drubbing.     The  operation  itself 

is  sometimes  called  aruArUing,  Roxb. ;  synon. 

Ha^loily  from  the  use  of  a  twig  of  hazel  for 

the  same  purpose,  S. 
STRAPS,  8.  pL     Ends  of  thread  from  the  dwA- 

dont^  sometimes  left,  by  the  carelessness  of 

servants,  in  cleansing  vessels  for  food,  and  thus 

found  in  victuals,  Kinross. 

A  man,  who  found  a  mouse  among  his  porridge, 
said  to  his  landlady  ; 

On  straps  and  Straes  we  matin  consither ; 
But  I  dinna  like  motes  that  look  til  ither. 

Teut.  strepCj  stria,  striga,  linea. 
STRATH,  s,     A  valley  of  considerable  extent, 

&c.]  Add; 

''  A  strath  is  a  flat  place  of  arable  land,  lying 
along  the  side  or  sides  of  some  capital  river,  between 
the  water  and  the  feet  of  the  hills ;  and  keeps  its 
name  till  the  river  comes  to  be  confined  to  a  narrow 
space,  by  stony  moors,  rocks,  or  windings  among 
tne  mountains."     Burt's  Letters,  ii..l6. 

C.B.  1/slrad,  '*  a  flat,  a  vale,  a  bottom  or  valley, 
formed  by  the  course  of  a  river.     It  forms  the  names 
of  many  places  in  Wales,  as  Ystrad  Yw,   Ystrad 
Tywl,  and  the  like ;"  Owen. 
STRATHSPEY,  s.     A  dance  in  which  two 

persons  are  engaged,  otherwise  called  a  tw<i- 

sum  dance,  S. 

Denominated  from  the  country  of  Strathspei^  in 
S.,  probably  as  having  been  first  used  there. 
To  STRAUCHT,  v.  a.     1.  To  make  straight, 

S,     V.  the  adj. 
2.  To  stretch  a  corpse  on  what  is  called  the  Dead- 
deal,  S. ;  synon.  Streik,  S.B. 

'<  She — gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  up  his  head, 
and  ^traughted  his  body,  and  covered  him  with  her 
plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept  over  him."  Walker's 
Peden,  p.  43. 

— ,"  Hand  of  woman  or  of  man  either,  will  never 
straught  him — dead-deal  will  never  be  laid  till  his 
back/'  .  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  .ii.  231. 

"  Let  us  do  what  is  needfu* ; — for  if  the  dead 
corpse  binna  straughted,  it  will  girn  and  thraw,  and 
that  w.ill  fear  the  best  of  us."  Ibid.  p.  233. 
BTRAVcnTypart.jpa,  Stretched.]  Add; — Straughl- 

it  is  now  usea  in  this  sense,  S. 

**  I  hae  never  heard  o'  ane  that  sleepit  the  night 
afor^  .trial,  but  of  mony  a  ane  that  sleepit  as  soupd 
as  a  tap  the  night  before  their  necks  weTestraughted," 
Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  213. 

To  STRAUGHTEN,  v.  a.     To  stretch  out ; 
used  to  denote  the  act  of  laying  out  a  corp$e,  • 
Pumfr.;  synon,  StreUcy  StraigMy  and  StratichU 
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•— ^'  She'll  make  a  grueB<m&e  and  unsonsie  oorte. 
It  will  be  a  defl  hiwd  that  can  siraughten  her." 
Blade w.  Mag.  Aug.  1S20,  p.  513. 

"  If  red  wine  can  cheer  ye,,  e^en  sigh  and  souk 
away,  and  leave  me  to  siraughten  this  crooked  bouk." 
Ibid.  Sept.  1820,  p.  652. 
Steavaigek,  s.      1.'  One  who  wanders  aboulf 

idly,  a' stroller,  S.  Strayvayger^  Stravauger. 

•'  Here  are  tw€i  unco  landloupers  cumin  £rdin 
down  the  hill — ^the  tane  o'  them  a  heech  knock- 
kneed  stravaiger  wi'  the  breeks  on,  and  the  titber, 
ane  o'  the  women — folk,  as  roun's  she's  lang,  in  a 
green  Joseph,  and  a  tappen  o'  feathers  on  her  pow." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.  1819,  p.  709. 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  eaten  out  o'  house  an'  hald  wi* 
sorners  aud  stravaegers  this  gate."  Perils  of  Man, 
iii.  321. 

"  I  turn't  at  the  lin,  jealousing  that  ye  wad  be  a' 
hame  afore  me,  an'  saebins  ye  wama,  maybe  some 
hill  stravauger  wad  hae  seen  or  hard  tell  o*  ye.'* 
Saint  Patrick,  i.  166. 

%  Onewholeaveshisformerreligiousconnexion,  S. 
**  Nor  was  there  wanting  editing  monuments  of 
resignation  even  among  the  slrayvaggers."     Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  392. 

Steayaigin6,«.  Theactorpracticeor8troIling,S. 

A.Bor.  Slravaiging,  strolling  about ;  generalty  in 
a  bad  sense;  Gl.  Brockett. 
STRAY ALD,  s.     A  foreign  measure. 

*'  Ane  thousand  brasillmakid  the  tun.  Item,  Sax 
hundreth  stravald  is  ane  tun."  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  88. 

STRAWN,  s.     A  gutter.  West  of  S. 

Ay  the  king  of  storms  was  foamin. 

The  doors  did  ring,  lum-pigs  down  tuml'd  ; 
The  sirawns  gash'd  big,— the  synks  loud  ruml'd. 
Tannahil^s  Poems,  p.  126.    V.  Strand. 

STRAWN,  s.    A  stravm  of  beadiy  a  string  of 
beads,  Mearns. 

Teut.  strene  is  synon.  with  stri^ghe;  E.  string. 

STRE AH,  s,     A  term  used  to  denote  the  mod^ 

of  drinking  formerly  observed  in  the  Western 

Islands. 

"  The  manner  of  drinkii^  used  by  the  chief  men 
of  the  isles,  is  called  in  tlieir  language  Streah,  i.  e. 
"  a  Round  ;"  for  the  company  sat  in  a  circle,  the 
cup-bearer  filled  the  drink  round  to  them,  and  all 
was  drunk  out,  whatever  the  liquor'  was,  whether 
strong  or  weak.  They  continued  drinking  some- 
times twenty-four,  sometimes  forty-eight  hours.  It 
was  reckon'd  a  piece  of  manhood  to  drink  until  they 
became,  drunk,  and  there  wer^  two  men  with  a 
barrow  attending  punctually  on  such  occasions^ 
They  stood  at  the  door  un^il  some  became  drunk, 
and  they  carry'd  them  upon  the  barrow  to  bed,  and 
returned  again  i;o  their  post  as  long  as  any  conti- 
nued fresh,  and  so  carry ed  off  the  whple  company 
one  by  one  as  they  becoijie  drunk.  Several  of  my 
acquaintance  have  been  witnesses  to  this  custom  of 
drinking  j  but  it  is  now  abolished,"  Martin's  West' 
Isl.  p.  106. 

Gael,  sreath  is  by  Slmw  rendered,  *'  a  row,  rank,"  &c. 
To  Streamer,  v,  a.    To  streak,  to  cover  with 

straggling  flashes  of  light^resemUlng  the  aurora 

boreatis^  S.A, 
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"  In  die  solemn  gloom  of  the  evening,  after  the 
-  last  rays-— had  disappeared,  and  again  in  the  mom- 
iqg  before  they  began  to  streamer  the  east,  the  song 
of  praise  was  sung  to  that  Being,  under  whose  fa- 
therly chastisement  they  were  patioicly  suffering." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  21. 
STREAUW,  8.     Straw,  Ettr.  For. 
STREAW,  Sxaow,  s.   The  shrew  mouse,  Gall. 
Wi'  hungry  maw  he  scoors  frae  knowe  to  knowe. 
In  hopej9  of  food  in  mowdy,  mouse,  or  streaw, 

Davidson'4  Setuons,  p.  4. 
She  nyarr'd  when  she  gat  him  as  he  had  been 
a  mouse. 
Or  some  lang-snouted,  cheeping  sirofv. 

Gall,  EncycL  p.  143. 
I  have  met  with  no  word  that  has  the  slightest 
resemblance. 

To  STREEK  ctoww,  to  lie  down  flat.  V.  Stbeik. 
STREEN.     The  streen,  the  evening  of  yester- 

day.     V.  Stkein. 
STREENGE,  s.     A  stroke,  Fife ;  a  variety  of 
•  Skreenge  ;  or  from  Lat.  gtrmg^ere,  to  strike. 

To  STREIK,  Stbkek,  v.  a.   1.  To  streteh,  S.l 
Add; 

To  Streek,  expandere ;  Northumb.,  Ray;  to  stretch 
out  tlie  limbs ;  Thoresby. 

Ilk  proud  o'  what  he^as  done. 

Now  homeward  turns,  and  oer  the  bum  brae 
Streeks  out  his  weary  shanks,  and  laps  his  fill. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  28. 
To  Streek  doun,  v.  n.     To  lie  down  flat)  to 
stretoh  oner's  self  at  full  length,  S. 
A  Jacobite  virago,  who  had  filled  the  stool  of  re- 
][>entance,  is  introduced  as  saying ;  "  Vengeance  on 
the  black  face  o't !   Mony  an  honester  woman's*been 
set  upon  it  than  streeks  doon  beside  ony  whig  in  the 
country."     Waverley,  ii.  122. 
To  Stkeik,  V,  n.     To  extend.]   Add; 
Stkeik,  s.     1.  Extent^  S.A.     V.  STRAiit,  Upo 
Straik. 

2.  The  longitudinal  direction  of  a^tratum  of  coal 
in  a  mine,  or  a. district  of  country. 

"  At  Preston  Grange  these  coals  are  found  dipping 
to  the  N.W. — all  which  is  a  course,  whidi  in  streek 
lyes  neAr  to  S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  will  be  in  length 
about  eight  miles."  Sinclar's  Hydrost.  Misc.  Obs. 
p.  26S. 

*'  The  longitude  is  nothing  else  than  what  is  term* 
ed  by  the  coal-hewers,  the  streek.  For  if  you  ima* 
gine  a  line  along  the  extream  points  of  the  rise  or 
cropp  of  the  coaJ,  tliat  is  properly  the  streek  of  the 
coaL"     Ibid.  p.  273. 

3.  Expl.  "  opinion  ;^  as,  "  Tak  your  ain  streHc^ 
.    i,  e.  take  your  ownway,  Clydes. 

It  has  also  been  expl.  **  cliance ;"  q.  "  Let  him 
take  his  chance."     Ibid. 

This  phrase,  however,  seems  merely  equivalent  to 
*/  Let  him  take  his  course,"  or  "  go  to  hid  stretch," 
q.  *^  go  all  the  length  of  his  tether." 

A.S.  strec,  extensie ;  Teut  streek,  streke,  strijck, 
tractus,  from  streck-en  tondere. 
Stbkikin\  ^rt.  aty.     Tall  and  a^le ;  as,  *'  a 
streikin"  liitzie;^  a  tall,  tight,  active  girl,  Te viotd. 
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STREIK^  s.  1.  A  handful  of  flax,  Lanarks.  .V. 

Steick. 
3.  Also,  a  small  bundle  of  flax  into  which  flaxdress- 

ers  roll  what  they  have  already  dressed,  ibid. 
O.E. ''-S/r^Jteofflax.  Limpulus."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Stbeiking-burd,  Stretching-bord,  s,    Thd 

board  on  which  a  dead  body  is  stretched^  before 

the  animal  heat  is  gone,  S.A.  V.  Streik,  v,  a* 
To  STREIND,   Streend,  v.  a.     To  sprain, 

Roxb.,  Berwicks. 
Streimd,  Streend,  s,     A  sprain,  ibid. 

This  must  be  merely  a  slight  deviation  from  E.4S/raf  it, 
or  Fr.  estreind^re,  id.  estreinte,  a  sprain.   V.  Strynd. 

STREIPILLIS,  s.  pi.    Apparently,  stirrups. 

*^  Ane  sadill  with  sireipiUis  ;^  Aberd.  Reg: 

Cent  16. 

A  dimin.  from  the  £.  word,  or  from  Isl.  stigreip, 
A.S.  stiga^rap,  a  rope  for  ascending ;  unless  it  might 
be  viewed  as  a  corr.  of  what  Kilian  calls  the  vulgar 
or  L.B.  name,  strepa  seliae^ 
To  Strek  a  borgh.     V.  Borch,  Bobgh,  s. 
To  STREKE,  Stryke,  v.  n.     To  extend. 

— ''  This  statute  sal  nocht  streke  to  bordourart^ 
duellande  on  the  marches  hot  for  thift  to  be  done 
eilir  the  making  of  this  statute."  Pari.  Ja.  I.  A'. 
1436,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  £3.  Strike,  Ed.  1566.  V. 
Strbik. 
STRENIE, tuif.  Lazy, sluggish,  Kinross.;  given 

as  siynon.  with  Stechie ;  apparently  q.  bound, 

from  O.Fr.  estren^er  contramdre,  comprimer  ; 

Roquefoft. 

To  STRENYIE,  Strenye,  v.  a.   1.  To  strain, 

&c.]  Add; 
8.  To  distrain. 

—"The  lordis  auditoris — decretis — the  said  Johtie, 
Walter,  &  Johne,  to  pay  the  said  soume  of  fourty 
pundis  to  the  said  Schir  Richert,  &  lettres  be  Writtin 
to  strenye  thare  landis  &  gudis  tharfor."  Act.  Audit. 
A.  1476,  p.  43. 

Sl*REKYEABiLL,  £R^'.]  Add^  Rs  sensc 
S.*  Applied  to  goods  that  may  be  distrained ;  sy- 

non.  Poyndabill. 

"  To  remaine  in  ward  quhill  he  schaw  gayr  strev" 
yeahia;'  &c.  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17.   Gayr,  i.  e. 
substance,  goods,  S.  gear,  or  geir. 
To  STRENTH,  v.  n.     To  strengthen.]  Add; 

This  word  is  used  by  Palsgr.  "  I  strength;  Je  ren- 
force. — Thyse  be  greatly  strengthyd  syns  I  knewe 
them  first."     B.  iii.  F.  376,  b. 

STRENl'HIE,  adj.     Strong,  powerful. 

— "  That  we  can  nocht  perceaue,  quhat  difference 
thair  be  betuix  the  simple  and  strentMe  defence  of  ane 
iust  caus,  and  the  craftie  coloring  of  ane  lesing." .  J. 
Tyrie's  Refutation,  Pref.  2. 

**  This  adversite,  cum  to  the  ciete,  maid  the  ac- 
cioun  of  tribunis  mair  strenthy  than  afore."   Bellenc]. 
T.  Liv.  p.  383.     Fires  adjecit,  Lat. 
Strenthit,  part  pa.   Corroborated,  supported, 

strengthened. 

"  This  I  eik — that  gif  ony  thing  neglfge^tlie,  aiid 
nocht  sufHcientlie  strenJhit  be  set  forth  h^  this  werk, 
it  suld  be  impyte  to  my  haist  and  fervour,  and  to 
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Qaest.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  221. 
STRESS^  «.  ft.  The  act  of  dbtnuning.]  Jddf 
**  In  the  actioun-^persewit  be  the  baiIyeis-*-of 
Renfrew  agauie  Johnne  of  Qubitefurd  bailye  io  the 
ilbbet  of  Pa^tlay  for  the  wrangwia  spoliatioun  &  takia 
fira  tbaim  of  certane  poyndis  &  itrestis  fra  the  ofBci* 
^  of  the  said  burgh  of  Ranfrew/'  &c*  Act  Audit 

A.  1491,  p.  162. 

"  The  baillies  chargit  thair  officiaris  to  pas  &  tak 
a  Mres  wurtht  xvj  sh."   Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  I6. 
To  STJIESS,  via.  1.  To  incommode,  to  put  to 

inconvenience.   It  often  denotes  the  overstrain* 

ing  efiPect.  of  excessive  labour  or  exertion,  S. 

It  18  used  in  an  emphatical  S.  ProT.^  meant  to  ridi« 
wio  those  who  complain  of  great  fatigue,  when  they 
have  scarcely  had  any  thing  to  do,  or  at  least  have 
•done  nothifig  that  deserves  the  name  of  woHl.  "  Ye're 
aatr  siresi  stringin'  ingans ;"  i.  e.  forming  a  rope  of 
OQfons. 

The  origin  i;  probably  O.Fr.  ftrmntUre,  mettre  ^ 
I'teoity  Lat  sirang^ere;  as  Fraunces  gives  0.£. 
5lr«yiiyiiassynoii.with''gretly<<reMea.  Distringa'* 
STBESTELY,  iu2o.  WaOacej  ii.  IS.]  Add; 

This  may  be  an  erraL  from  Tresiefy,  faithfully.  V. 
Tbaist  ;  as  the  idea  of  difficulty  in  providing  Walt 
lace  is  not  suggested  by  the  connexion. 
To  STRETCH,  v.  n.     To  walk  majestically ; 

used  in  ridicule,  £ttr.  For. ;  q.  to  expand  one*s 

ielf. 
STBIBBED,  pari.  pa.   <«  MUked  neatly  C  GaU. 

Encyc.     V.  Steip,  v. 
3T«iCK,  t.    A  handful  of  fiai(,  &c /j  J4d; 

"  After  you  have  beat  it  for  some  ^me,  open  the 
shrike,  turn  the  inward  part  of  it  outward,  and  beat 
It  ugaioy-^until  you  think  it  sufficiently  wrought." 
Ifaxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  336. 

But  sfnotb  it  heng,  as  doth  a  strike  of  flaf. 

Ckaucer,  ProL  v.  678. 

Although  this  w<Nrd  occurs  in  different  forms  in 
O.E.,  it  has  been  overlooked,  not  only  by  Dr.  Johns,, 
bnl  by  Mr.  Todd, 

"  Siryke  of  flaxe,  [[Fr.^  pottp6e  de  filace ;"  Palsgr. 

B,  iii.  F.  68,  a. 

**  Sireke  of  flax.     Lutppulus."    Prompt  Parv. 
STBICK,  s.   Slrick  0*  the  watier,  the  most  rapid 

part  of  any  stream,  SO,    V.  Stbict,  adf. 

f  have  some  hesitation  whether  this  word,  as  sig- 
nifying fapid,  may  not  be  derived  from  Lat  stricUus 
nisrrow,  because  a  stream  is  often  more  rapid  when 
fta  course  is  con6ned. 
^TfticaxK,  Strixek,  the  part.  pa.  of  Strj/Jc,  a$ 

vpferring  to  a  field  of  battle. 

"  The  battle  was  eiricken  in  the  year  of  God  1445.* 
KtMxyttie,  Ed.  1768,  p.  38. 

<*  The  field  waa  stryken  at  Langside.*  Anderson's 

ColL  ii.  277. 

To  STRIDDLE,  v.  n.    To  atraddle.]  Jdd; 

**  Na,  na,-^its  nae  pleugh  of  the  flesh  that  the  bon* 
9ie  lad  bairn — shall  e'er  striddle  between  the  stiltsoV 
Hw  Pirate,  i.  69. 

Ilere's  kye  that  gie  twall  pints  a-day  ; 
Thair  udders  gar  them  tiriddle. 

A,  Scoite  Poms,  p»  $5. 
COO 
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Das.  JlfilMid.  AS.  siraeA^Mm,  sirii^am,  ipaagcrs^ 
dispergere. 

STRIDE,  0.    The  same  with  Cleaving,  Ayn. 
I'm  new  come  firae  Dumbarton-aide, 

Whar  I  had  gme  to  travel ; 
An'  am  as  sair  about  the  stride. 
As  gin  I  had  the  gravel. 

Pickem's  Psemt  1788,  p.  1T& 
STRIFE  RIGS,  ''  debateable  grmnd,  patchea 

of  land  common  to  alt  ;^  Gall.  Bnc. 
STRIFFAN,  s.    '<  Film,  thin  skin.    StrMm 
ff  an  eggy  diat  white  film  inside  an  egg-shell  ;* 
Gall.  Enc. 

Isl.  strops  signifies  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  liquor  ovL 
But  Striffan  is  perhaps  rather  allied  to  siry,  res  ra> 
refaotae ;  G.  Andr. 

Striffeh^d,  pari. pa.  Covered  with  a  fihn,  QaflL 
The  twasome  pied  down  on  the  canid  sneep  snaw, 
Wi*  the  sorry  Vuf  striffen'd  e*e. 

GaU.  Enc.  p.  41C. 
BTRIFFIN,  s.     Stardi,  Shetl. 

The  letter  r  seems  inserted  by  oormption.  Itpva* 
liably  was  ori^nidly  like  S.  Siifen. 

To  STRIFFLE,  v.  n.   To  move  in  a  fiddling  or 
shuffling  sort  of  way ;  often  applied  to  one  who 
wishes  to  appear  as  a  person  of  importanee^ 
Ettr,  For. 
**  I  strifflit  till  thilke  samen  please  as  gypelye  aa 

I  culde.-    Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  ii.  42. 

Stbifflk,  s.    Motion  of  this  descripUpn,  ibid. 
Plandr.  strobM-^n,  strubbel^en,  cespitare,  titubate^ 

vacUlare  greasu. 

To  STRYKE,  V.  n.    To  extend.    V.  SxaKtE* 
STRIKE^  s.    A  handful  of  flax.    V.  Staick. 
STHYNCHT,t.  Strength.  «' Sic  alraic&/»  forf 

&  effect ;''  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1645. 
STRYND,  Strc:ikd,  Steyms,  s.    %  A  parti. 

cular  cast,  &c.]  Add ; 

I've  spoken  to  a  ftien'  of  mine^ 
— «Gin  he  oou'd  sometimes  wi'  you  dine,-*^^ 
And  do't  he  will,  I  ken  his  siryne. 
As  fkr^s  he  can. 

Skhmef^s  Misc.  Pdef.  p.  17$. 

Commentators  on  Shakspeare  have  pusaled  them- 
selves in  attempting  to  explain  the  pbrase;  ^  Uideaa 
he  know  some  ^rata  in  me,  that  I  know  not  mysel^*^ 
&c.  Merry  Wives.  ScHne  read  stain ;  others  explain 
it ''  wrench."  But  it  is  obviously  the  same  with  Su 
Strynd,  also  written  Strain.  It  belongs  to  the  wtaam 
givenof  i9f  ram  by  Dr  Johns./' hereditarydispositiott.*' 
Add  to  etymon ; 

O.Fr.  estraine,  race,  origin,  extraction^  peems  to 
acknowledge  a  Goth,  source,  though  traced  by  B(h 
quefort  to  Lat  txttaetm.    fiiit  it  has  still  mere  rD» 
semblance  of  C.B.  ystrain,  a  tribe,  a  breed. 
STRYND,  s.    Stream,  rivulet,  spring  of  water.) 

Add; 

A^fy^ffufe  occurs  in  old  de^ds,  a^.  denotfa)|r  tlie  coorao 
of  a  rill. 

•—''And  fVa  thence  descendalid  to  tfie  Harewelly% 
and  swa  down  the  strynde  of  tkat  n^dUs  til  it  enter  iq 
#  bume,"  &c.  MercfaQi  of  {Kaqhm  Bynmi^  I49T« 
Chart  Aberd.  F.  lt« 
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ftm  theQiAjCfltaae  to  the  Hrynd  of  Sanct  Hnchonyi 
well,"  Ac    Chart  Abeilbroth.  F.  80. 
To  STRYNE,  v.  a.  Tostrain  or  spnun.  *^Stryn'd 
legs,  sprained  legs ;^  Gall.  Enc  V.  Strehtd,  i;. 

.To  STRING,  STBiKcawa,  to moTe offin a Une, 

GaUoimy. 
And  aj  she  cries,  "  Hurlie  Hawkie, 
SifVtg  ana  my  cramoQies,  to  the  milking  loan,*— 
Siring,  string  ama  hame.— — 

OU  Sonf,  GaU.  Enc.  p.  257. 
A.S.«frtiy,  lines.  Strin^,s.  is  used  in  the  same  sense 
wkh'  £.  Bofp ;  as> ''  a  tlnng  of  wull  geese." 

3TRING8,  s.pL   An  inflammation  of  the  totes- 

tinfs  of  calves,  Roxb. 

^Calves,  daring  the  first  three  or  fottf  weeks,  are 
sometimes  seised  with  an  inflammation  in  the  intes- 
Ijaasb   provincially  called  liver-crook^  ex  sirings.'* 
Ag^.  Sunr.  of  Bmb,  p-  149. 
To  STRINKIL,  v.  a.    2.  To  scatter,  to  strew.] 

Add; 

**  Plow  the  cronnd  again ;  and  in  May,  or.  Jane 
afe  fiuikeiat,  (imuse  moist  weather)  cmise  yoar  gar- 
dansr  girinkU  tilrnip*aeed  upon  it."  Maxwell's  SeL 
Trans,  p.  250. 

**  It  woidd  madi  incresse  the  fermentation,  if  the 
•eeds  of  barley,  or  any  other  quick-growing  vege- 
laUot  were  Hrinkled,  or  strewi^  thin,  on  thf  mid- 
diog."    Ibidp.  S6. 
SvmiHXLiKO* «.    A  small  portion  of  any  thing,  a. 

a  scanty  dispersion,    S.     Strivklin^  a  small 

quantity,  ShetL 

*'  Ifjaa  bestow  upon  it  a  ttrinkling  of  any  dung, 
or  of  the  midding  directed,  the  advantage  will  be 
ooognderable."    Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  55. 

O.E.  ^'  Sprenkelynge  or  Slrenkefynge.  Aspercio. 
Coospercio."  Prompt  Parv.  Fniunces  also  gires 
tfao  l^  ''  Sprenklyn  or  Sirenklyiu  Aspergo.  Con- 
mpergo.'-^Sirenkled  or  Sprenkled.   Aspersus."  Ibid. 

BTRINN,  t.    1.  Water  in  motion,  smaller  in 

csKtent  than  what  is  called  a  Strype^  Banfls. 
%  The  run  from  any  liquid  that  is  spilled,  as 

water  on  a  table,  ibid. 

This  is  obviously  the  sane  with  Sir^ftd,  s.  9.  The 
oslgin  is  certainly  lal.  strindt  stris,  a  groove,  furrow, 
or  ^tter.     Haldorson  expl.  it  by  Dan.  itribe  and 
^rswiwc^  both  signifying  a  stripe. 
STRYNTHT,  t.    Strength  i  Aberd.  Reg.  A. 

16S8. 
STRIP,  Steypk,  s.    a  small  rill,  S.]  Hence, 
Stryvib,  s.    a  very  small  rill,  S.B. 

See  gin  youll  win  onto  this  Hrypie  here. 
And  wash  your  face  and  brow  with  wat^  clear. 

Roff's  Hdeuore,  p.  15. 

His  is  still  carrying  the  gradation  a  atep  farther 
tlian  as  it  appears  under  Strype. 
STRIP,  s.    A  long  narrow  plantation,  or  belt 

of  trees,  Boxb« 
To  STRI  P«  V.  n.    To  draw  the  after-milkings  of 

CPWS,S.  A.Bor.  ThisinOalbwayi6pron.iMrt&* 
SrstiPPiKos,  s.  pL     The  last  milk  taken  from  the 

€om  \  evidently  from  the  pressure  in  fordog  out 

the  mUks  Roxb. 

SOI 
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"  SirthhtHgs,  (corr.)  ''  the  last  mflk  that  can  be 
4rawn  out  of  the  udder  ,-^  GalL  Enc. 

"  Sirippings,  after-milkings,  strokings.  North." 
Grose ;  mcorpontted  by  Mr.  Todd. 

Haldorson  gives  Isl.  Mir^  as  synon.  with  efHr^ 
hreita,  lactis  ultima  eraunctio. 
To  STRIPE,  V.  a.    To  cleanse  by  drawing  bo- 

tween  the  finger  and  thumb  compressed,  Ettr. 

For. ;  apparently  only  a  variety  of  the  E.  v.  to 

Strij). 
STRIPPIT,  part.  adj.     Striped,  S. 
STRITCHIE,  adj.     Lasy,  eluggish,  Einro^ ; 

given  as  synon.  with  StecMe  and  Strenie, 
STRIUELING  MONEY.     V.  Sterling. 
STRIVEN,  part.  adj.     On  bad  terms,  not  in  a 

state  of  friendship,  Aberd.   O.Fr.  estrivcr,  do* 

battre. 
To  Stbood,  Stbodge,  v.  n.     1.  To  stride  along, 

to  strut,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Whae-ever  coups  the  lave,  we  let  him  try  his 
hand  at  the  courtin'for  a  wey,  an'  the  rest  maun  juost 
strodd  their  ways."     Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  282. 

"  Hac  ye  tint  your  shoon,  that  ye  maun  tirodge  in 
about  i'  your  boots  ?"     Ibid.  p.  241. 
2.  It  is  expl.  as  sienifybg  "  to  walk  fast  without 

speaking,^  Roxb. 
Germ,  stross-en,  strotz-en,  to  strut 
STRODS,  *.    A  pet,  a  fit  of  ill-bumour,  Roxb. 

Isl.  string  signifies,  animus  insensus,  idso  fastus. 
Strove,  *•    The  act  of  urinating  copiously,  S. 

Dan.  stroening,  spreading^  strewing,  sprinkling, 
It  is  singular,  that  Fr.  estron  signifies  evacuation  of 
another  kind ;  merda,  stercus.     V.  Cotgr. 
STRONE,  #.     A  hill  that  terminates  a  range, 

the  end  of  a  ridge,  Stirlings. 
Bold  Tushilaw,  o'er  slrone  and  steep. 
Pursues  the  doe  and  dusky  deer ; 
The  abbots  lies  in  dungeon  deep, 
The  maidens  wail,  the  matrons  fear. 

The  Queen's  Wake,  p.  2l2t. 

Gael,  iron  the  nose,  a  promontory ;  radically  the 
same  with  C.B.  trmtfn,  a  point,  a  snout,  a  nose. 
STROOD,  s.    A  worn-out  shoe.     **  Stroodf^ 

very  old  shoes  C  Gall,  Enc. ;  q.  what  is  wasted, 

from  Gael.  Hroidh-am  to  waste. 
STROOSHIE,  Steocssie,  s.    A  squabble,  A 

hurly-burly,  Roxb. 

Either  from  the  same  source  with  Strowy  s.,  or  froaa 
O.Fr.  estruss-er,  given  as  synon.  with  Batire,  to  beat. 

STROOT,ad;.  Stuffed  full;  drunk.  V.Stbote. 
To  STROOZLE,  v.  n.    To  struggle,  GalL  V. 

Spboozle  and  Stauisst^e,  v.,  also  Steussel,  t. 
STROTHIE,  a.    An  avenue  betwixt  two  pa- 

rallel  dikes  or  walls,  Shetl. 
Dan.  straede,  a  lane,  a  narrow  street, 
STROUNGE,  Steookce,  adf.    SL  Surly,  mo^ 

rose,  S.I  Add; 

It  often  includes  the  idea  of  a  fbrbidding  aspact ; 
although  Sirtmgo4ike  is  frequently  used  in  this  ssnse^ 
To  SxEotsKGE,  V.  fk    To  take  the  pet,  Btoaib. 

V.  the  a^. 
STROUP,  SnooF,^.  ThespotitofEpanip^arc.} 

Addi-^DtOL  stmhe,  a  thfoat»  a  gorge,  a  gotttt. 
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8TR0UTH,  *.     Force,  violencp,  Aberd* 
To  Steodth,  v.  a.     To  compel,  to  use  violent 
measures  with,  ibid. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  A.S.  MrUh,  Su.G.  and  Isl. 
ittridf  certamen,  pugna ;  as  originally  denoting  the 
violence  exercised  in  warfare.  A.S.  gestrod  signifies 
confiscation^  and  gestroden  confiscated.  But  perhaps 
we  should  prefer  Hrud^aUy  spoliare^  vastare^  dirip^re. 
STRO  W,  s.    A  shrew-mouse,  Dumfr.,  Gall.  V. 

Streaw. 

STllOW(pTon.8irew),s.  2.  A  quarrel,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  I  ken  the  faces  o'  Uiem  weel — they  canna  leave 

a  fair  without  some  stratv,  an'  they're  making  thee 

thair  mark  the  n^yght."  -Hogg's  Winter  Tales>  i.  267- 

Addy  as  sense 
S.  Bustle,  disturbance,  South  of  S. 

What  needs  sic  phiz  'bout  lovers  sighing. 
Their  languishing  in  tears  an'  crying  ? 
While  a'  thfe  Strom's  'bout  naething  else 
But  flesh  an'  blude  just  like  themsells  P 
But  my  affections  firmer  settle 
^>ubIime  on  goud^  the  king  o'  metal. 

A,  Scoii's  Poeitis,  p.  119. 
P///2,  improperty  used  instead  ofjtiz,  signifies  fuss. 
Ulraw  is  evidently  meant  as  synonymoi^s. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
Sax.  struw  signifies  asper,  viewed  by  Ihre  assynon. 
with  Su.G.  straef,  id. ;  also  used  in  a  moral  sense^  de 
homine  moroso  et  austero.    Isl.  string-'r,  animus*  in- 
sen.sus  ;  fastus.     O.Fr.  esltvis,  fracas,  bruit  eclatant. 

STRUBBA,  s.     Expl. "  milk  in  a  certain  state,"" 

Shetl. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  Isl.  stfope,  li- 
quor ovi,  vitellus  sive  vitellium  matutum  ? 
To  STRUBLE,  c.  o.     To  trouble,  to  vex. 

"  He  haid  wtrajusly  mispersonit  &  strublit hita,  call- 
and  him  hursone/'  &c.     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

"  Wnder  the  pane  of  standing  in  the  goyffis,  quhill 
thai  that  scho  struhlis  mak  request  for  hir."    Ibid. 
Strublens,  s.      Disturbance;  still  sometimes 

used,  Aberd. 

''  Strubkns  quhilk  he  deyd  in  malyce  6c  iyr. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A,  1535,  V.  15. 

'' For  the  ^/ru6/e7i^  of  him  &  braking  of  his  elwand. 
Ibid.  V.  1 6. 

The  O.E.  form  nearly  resembles  this.  ."  Slurhelyn 
or  troblyn.  Turbo.  Perturbo. — Sturblar  or  trow- 
blar.  'Turbator.  Perturbator.  Slurblinge,  or  trou- 
blynge.     Turbacio.     Perturbacio.'*    Prompt.  Parv. 

STRUCKEN  UP.     To  be  strttcJcen  up,  to  be 
turned  into  an  inanimate  object ;  to  be  meta- 
morphosedintostone;  a transtormation  believed j 
by  the  superstitious  among  the  vulgar,  to  have 
been  in  former a^s  not  unfrequently  effected  by 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  Aberd. 
I  can  scarcely  think  that  this  is  allied  to  Dan.  op" 
stryg-er,  to  dress,  to  trim.     Sw.  upstruken  is  the  part, 
pa.  of  stryk-a  up,  to  put  up.     But  one  would  al- 
most suppose,  that  the  term  had  anciently  been  Up- 
.yfticken,  q.  stuck  up  like  a  pillar  or  post ;  Belg*  o/^- 
geslokeft,  put  up,  ^m  opsteek^en  to  lift  up;  Teut^' 
opstek-^i,  attoUere,  erigere,  in  altum  elevare* 
STRUCELE,  s.    A  pet,  a  fit  of  ilUhtimour^ 
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This  might  seeBor  to  be  a  dimin.  f/om  Sa*Cr.  Jirvg 
simuitas,  or  from  its  cognate,  S.  Slromy  q.  v. 
To  STRUT),  V.  n.     To  pull  hard,  Shetl. 

Isl.  sireit^a,  niti ;  strii^a,  laborare  ;  Su.G.  stride, 
certare. 
To  STRUISSLE,  Stbuislk,  Stbusslk,  v.  a. 

To  struggle,  W.  Loth. 

— *'  An  it  wadna  be  a  gude  turn  tae  drouk  thair 
lugs  in  a  sowp  o't,  gif  it  war'na  for  misgriiglin  the 
drap  drink  it  the  puir  lads  wad  be  blythe  o'  it,  hae 
been  a'  night  stavin'  at  ane  anither,  and  iiruisliiC  i* 
the  dark."  Saint  Patrick,  iii.  9.65. 
Struissle,  8.    A  struggle,  W.  Loth. 

"  It's  a  wicked  struggle  that  ye  had  there.'— 
'  Struissk,  say  ye,  frien','  replied  the  hunter  in  a 
broad  Caledopian  accent,-^'  the  YiHe  brute  had  maist 
war't  me,  but  I  trou  I  hae  gi'en  him  what  he'll  no 
cast  the  call  j^cold]  o'."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  67. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Alem.  sirauss,  certamen,  pugna 
(Wachter),  originally  the  same  with  thegeneral  Goth, 
terra  slrid.  Isl.  slrids-voell  signifies  arena,  the  place 
of  combat.  The  termination  indicates  a  Goth,  origin. 
STRUM,  s.     A  pettish  humour.]  Add;   Loth. 

'^  So  I  see  ye're  just  the  kuld  man,  Archie,-»ay 
ready  to  tak  the  strums,  an'  ye  dinua  get  a'  thing 
ye're  ain  way."     Marriage,  ii.  134. 
Stbum,  adf.     Pettish,  sullen^  S:B.]  Add; 

Strummy  is  used  iii  the  same  sense;  Aberd. 

Haldorson  expl.  Isl.  strembin  not  only  diffidlis;  bat 
superbvs. 
To  Strum,  v.  n.     To  be  in  a  pettish  humour, 

BucKan. 

Sinkin  wi'  care  we  aften  fag, 
Strummin  about  a  gill  we're  lag, 
Syne  drowsy  hum. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  13^. 

'^  Sirummng,  glooming,  looking  sour  ;"  Gl. 
STRUM,  s.     The  first  draught  of  tlie  bow  over 

the  fiddle  strings,  S, 

Dirdura,  Drum, 

Three  threads  and  a  thrum. 

Cid's  Somg,  Gall  Enc. 

Teut.  stroom,  slrom,  tractus. 
To  Staum,  r.  n.    To  play  coarsely  on  a  musical 

instrument,  S.     Thrum,  E. 
Stbcimmino,  s.     a  loud  munnuring  noise,  £ttr. 

For. 
STRUM  MEL,  9,     The  remainder  of  tobacco, 

mixed  with  dross,  left  in  the  bottom  of  a  pipe, 

Peebles-shire,  Roxb. 
Dan.  strimmel,  Isl.  strimill,  sl  shred? 
STRUMMING,  s.     1.  A  thrilling  ^sensaUon, 

sometimes  implying  giddiness,  Ettr.  For; 

'*  It  was  on  the  hill  of  Hawthomside  where  I  first 
saw  the  face  o'  an  enemy  ;  and  I'll  never  forget  sic 
queer  strummings  as  I  had  within  me."    Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  234. 
S.  A  confusion,  ibid. 

Teut.  stram  strigosus,rigidus;  stramme  leden,  mem- 
bra rigida. 
STRUNGIE,  adj.    Sulky,  quarrelsome,  Ayrs. ; 

the  same  with  Strounge,  sense  S. 
To6TRUNT,v.n,  l.Towalk8turdUy,S-]-A«ir 
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k  i»  applied  to  a  rutting  cow^  whai  the  runs  off 
to  themale,  Galloway. 

**  Upo'  the  hill/'  the  callan  cries, 
*'  She  cock'd  her  gaucy  runt ; 
An'  to  Strathfallan  green  burn-brae 
Fu'  nimbly  she  did  strunt." 

Davidion's  Seasons,  p.  50. 
To  STRUNT,  V.  a.     To  affront ;  as,  "  He 
strunied  the  puir  lass,^  he  affronted*  the  poor 

g'lrl,  Teviotdale. 
.Fr.  estrofU^aier,  attaquer,  injurier.  Esirouen  sig- 
nificifi,  8terc08  humanum. 

STKUNT,  *.  A  pet,  a  sullen  fit]  Add; 
The  way  o'  lover»—4i'  their  soul  will  dont, 
Giff  ony  wayward  lassie  tak  the  slrunt 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  49* 
A.Bor.  «  Slrunt,  a  sullen  fit :"  GL  Brockets 
Struntit,  part.  adj.     Under  the  influence  of  a 

pettish  humour,  Roxb. 

STBUNTAIN,  *.]    DefinCi^K  species  of  tape 

made  of  wheelin  or  coarse  worsted,  about  an 

inch  broad. 

STRUNTY,  ad^'.     1.  Short,  contracted.]  Add  ; 

2.  Applied  to  the  temper ;  'pettish,  out  of  humour, 

S.  as  Short  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Stbunting,  part.  pr»     Not  understood. 
High  were  their  hopes  for  food  and  cash. 
And  drink  to  keep  them  strunting. 

Gall.  Encycl  p.  268.    V*  Strute,  adj. 
STRUSHAN,   8.     A  disturbance,  a  tumult, 

Roxb.     V.  Strooshie  and  Stbussel. 
STBUSSEL,  8.     A  brawl,  a  squabble,  Upp. 
Clydes.    . . 

0*Fr.  estrois,  fVacas,  bruit  eclatant ;  or  eslruss-er, 
battre,etriller,frotter;  Roquefort.  C.B.^^fnnpugna, 
contentio ;  Boxhorn.  V.  Struissle,  v. 
STRUTE,  Struit,  s.  Stubbornness,  obstinacy, 
Fife;  syhon.  Dourness*  V.STRUNTandSTROw,*. 
STRUTE,  Stroot,  adj.  1.  Stuffed  full.]  Add; 

The cut  off  thair  hands,  quoth  he. 

That  cramd  your  kytes  sae  strute  yestrein. 

Wife  of  Auchtermuchty,  Herd's  CoK.  ii.lgp. 

Add  to  etjtnon ; 

O.Fr.  j/rot/tf  signifies  strait,  shut  up,  closed ;  elroit, 

resserr^  i  Roquefort     This  is  nearly  allied  to  the 

sense  of  the  term,  as  signifying  stuffed  or  crammed. 

STUBIE,  s.     A  large  bucket  or  pitcher,  nar* 

rower  at  top  than  at  Dottom,  with  an  iron  handle, 

used  for  carrying  water,  Dumfr. 

This  seems  to  have  a  common  origin  with  Sioup. 
STUBBLIN*,  adj.   Short  and  stoutly  made ;  a3, 

"  He>  a  little  stubblin'  fellow,''  Roxb. 

Viewed  as  derived  from  £.  Stubble ;  this  being  ge-i 
nerally  short  and  stiff.  But  it  would  appear  to  be  an 
ancient  Gothic  word;  IsL  siobbaleg^rYiaying  the  same 
signification;  firmus,  crassus,(Haldorson),from^6-. 
hi,  sinbbi,  Su.G.  stubb,  truncus. 
STUCHIN  (gutt.),  Stuckin,  s.    1.  A  stake, 

gjen^raily  burnt  at  the  lower  part,  driven  into 

the  ground,  for  supporting  a  paling,  Roxb.   In 

Ettr.  For.  Stuggen. 
S.  Applied  also  to  the  stakes  used  for  supporting 

a  sne^aety  TevkHd. 
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A.S.  Hoc,  Su.G.  slock,  stipes,  traba.  This  word, 
however,  in  form  resembles  A.S.  stacunge  staking, 
fixing  with  stakes,  and  Moes.G.  stakeins,  in  hleithro* 
stakeins,  the  term  used  for  tabernacles,  Joh.  7>  2.  q. 
leather  stakings. 

STUDY,  Stuthy,  s.    An  anvil.    Cruick  siudte. 
'*  Item,  thre  iron  studdls,  and  ane  cruik  studie." 
Inventories,  A.  156(j,,p.  l68. 

STUDINE,  STunnEN,  pret.     Stood,  S.  ' 

**  Provyding  alwayis,  that  the  saidis  airis — beis 
fund  not  to  have  studine  against  the  mantenance  ot* 
religion,  lawis,  and  liberties  of  kirk  and  kingdome," 
&c.     Acta  Cha,  I.  V.  308.     Sludden,  VI.  64. 
STUB,  s.    Dust,  S.B.     V.  Stew. 
STUFF,  ^.  .1.  Corn  or  pulseof  any  kind,  S.]  Add; 

It  denotes  grain  in  whatever  state ;  whether  as 
growing,  cut  down,  in  the  barn,  or  in  the  mill. 
Lang  winnowit  she,  an'  fast^  I  wyte, 
An'  snodly  clean't  the  stuff, 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  67. 
To  STUFF,  V.  n.     To  lose  wind,  to  become 

stifled  from  great  exertion. 

At  the  BlacJ^furd  thar  Wallace  doune  can  licht ; 

His  horss  stuffyt,  for  the  way  was  depe  and  lang  ; 

A  large  gret  myile  wichtly  on  fute  couth  gang. 

Wallace,  v.  285,  MS. 

O.Fr.  estouff-er,  "  to  stifle,  smother,  choake,  whir- 
ken,  aufTocate,  stop  the  breath ;"  Cotgr. 
STUFFIE,ad/.  l.Stoutandfinn,Loth.,Clyde8.; 

as,  ^^  He's  a  sivffie  cbield,^  a  firm  fellow* 
3.  Mettlesome  ;  a  term  applied  to  one  who  will 

not  easily  give  up  in  a  fray ;  Fife. 
'  It  being  said,  in  a  similar  sense,  that  one  has  stuff' 
in  him,  or  is  good  stuff;  this  might  seem  to  have 
given Mse  to  the  adj.  But  perhaps  it  should  rather 
be  traced  to  O.Fr.  stoffey,  qui  est  bien  garni, '  d  qui 
rien  ne  manque ;  Roquefort, 
Stuffilie,  adv.  Toughly,perseveringly, Clydes. 
Stuffiness,^*  Ability  toendure  much  fatigue,  ib. 
STUFFING,  8.    A  name  given  to  the  disease 

commonly  denominated  the  Croup,  S.O.     V. 

Stuff,  v.,  from  which  this  s.  seems  to  be  formed.  ' 
To  STUG,  V.  a.     To  stab,  &c.]  Add ; 
%.  To  jag.    One  who  is  jagged  by  long  stubble  is 

said  to  be  sttigspt,  Fife,  Mearns. 
Stug,  8.     1.  A  thorn,  or  prickle ;    as,   "  I\*e 
'  gotten  a  slug  'il  my  fit,*'  I  have  got  a  thorn 

in  my  foot,  Lanarks.     .V.  Stog, 
2»  Any  clumsy  sharp-pointed  thing,  as  a.  large 

needle  iscalled  ^'  a  stiig  of  a  needle,^''  Aug.,  File. 

Evidently  allied  to  th^  y.  Stug,  to  stab.     I  si.  stag 
signifies  coarse  mending,  sartura  crassior,  and  stag-a 
resarcire ;  Haldqrson. 
8.  Applied  to  sliort  irregular  horns,  generally 

bent  backwards.     As  used  in  this  sense,  fre- 
quently pronounced  Stook,  S.B. 
To  Stug,  v.  n.     To  shear  unequally,  so  as  to 

leave  part  of  the  stubble  higher  than  the  rest, 

Fife,,  A(eams, 
Siuo,  8,  '  1.  A  piece  of  a  decayed  tree  standing 

out  of  the  ground,  S*B. 
S«  A  masculme  woman ;  applied  to  one  who  is. 

stout  and  raw4)oned,  Fife^ 
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i.  fa  pi.  Shig9j  stfibUe  of  an  ini^At  kn^li, 

eaosed  hj  earelessness  in  the  mode  of  enttmg 

down  grain,  Mearns.    A.S.  rtoc^  9u.O.  siock^ 

stipes ;  sUxk-a  indarare. 
STUG6EN,  *.   An  obstinate  person,  Ettr.  For. 

Belp^.  stug  surly,  resty,  heady ;  ttugheyd,  surliness. 
STUGGEN,  9.  A  post  or  stake.  V.  Stuchin. 
STUGHIE3  8.  Something  that  fills  veiy  much,  as 

food  that  soon  fills  the  stonMch,  Loth.  Hence, 
SrifaHiiiE,  8,  Great  repletion,  Loch«  V.  STKCH,t7. 
9TUHT,  *.     The  permanent  stock  on  a  farm, 

eqtiivalent  to  Steelbow  Goods. 

Et  tunc  quilibet  husbandus  cepit  com  term  sa» 
Hnkty  scilicet  dnos  boves,  untim  equunij  tres  celdras 
avenae^  sex  hollas  ordei,  et  tres  boIlasfhnnentL  Et 
postmodnm  quando  abbas  Ricardus  mutavit  ilium 
servititim  in  argentnm,  reddiderunt  surson^  suum 
sivht,  et  dedit  quilibet  pro  terra  sua  per  annum  xviii 
solidos.     Cartular.  Kelso,  seculi  xiii.    - 

'  I  have  met  with  no  word  resembling  this»  in  sigr 
ntfication  at  least,  sare  Gadi.  sttUk,  expl.  by  Shaw, 
"  stuff,  matter  or  substimce,  com.''  Such  trimspo« 
siaons  of  a  letted  ar6  by  no  means  nncommon  in 
ancient  M$S. 
STULEof  £  YSE,  a  niriit-stool,.!.  e.  stoolof  ease. 

"  Item,  ane  eanapy  of  grene  dammas,  frenyeit 
with  gold  and  silk,  to  ane  ttnU  of  eyse.    Item,  ane 
eanapy  of  reid  dammas  to  ane  ilnle  isfegrtr    Inven-^ 
tories)  A.  1539)  P*  ^7* 
ToSTUMMERjV.n.  To  stumble.]  .id^/A.Bor. 

"  Hes  not  monv  throw  inlake  of  techement^  Ir 
mad  ignorance  nusknawin  thair  deuty,  qufailk  we 
all  mkAx  to  our  Lord  God,  and  su«  ia  thair  perfitt 
belief  hes  sairlie  stiimmeril  9"  Ninian  Wiayel's  Fi«8t 
"Fnustete,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  205.  * 
SrrOMP,  8.    A  stupid  fellow,  a  blockhead^  a 

dunderhead ;  as,  ^^  ^The  lad  was  aye  a  perfect 

wiump^  Koxb.,  Ettr.  For. 

A.Bor. ''  Stwmp,  a  heavy,  diic]»Jiead»d  fellow ;'' 
OL  Brockctt 

Teuft  8iomp,  hebes,  ol^tosus,  Germ.  lAm^  id. 
The  idea  is  borf owed  from  any  thing  that  is  blunt, 
that  has  no  point,  that  ia  worn  to  a  mere  tiump, 
which  ia  the  primary  sense  of  the  Tent  and  Germ, 
terms.  Germ,  ttumffen  signifies  a  dull-witted  fellow. 
Fris.  siamper,  homo  obtusus,  hebes,  ignavus,  Dan* 
slumped  signifies  blunt,  both  in  a  literal  sense,  and  as 
apphed  to  the  mind.  Ihre  views  sltifw^a,  amputare, 
as  the  root ;  because  that  is  said  to  be  blunt  which 
has  had  the  point  cut  off. 
Simmsn,  adf.  Blockish,  Ettr.For.,  Roxb« 
To  STUMP,  V.  n.    ft.  To  walk  about  stoutly.]. 

Add; 
Bent  on  their  toll,  the  mowers  frae  their  cots 
^/«f»p  lustily,  an'  o'er  the  flushing  mead. 
Wide  spreading,  stretch  the  long  keen-biting  scythe. 

jyafndtons  Stttsonts,  p.  oO« 
SwKViE,  Stom^t,  adjJ]  Inserii  as  sense 
1.  Squat)  short  on  the  legSj  Si 

''  I  was  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  her  Mi^esty 
came  down  for  the  kst  time,  and  saw  her  banded 
up  the  stair  by  the  usher  of- the  bladc^rod;  a^  little 
Humft^  man>  wenderful  pavticular  abootithfiiisdeftof 
the  houses"    Ayrs.  Legatees,.pb  f^TiSi 
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^  ThiM  Mir.  Pesrvie  wm,  fn  his  p^i-ftM,  a  ilM^ 
man,  well  advanced  in  years.".    The  Plrev^il,  p.  4l  S; 
Stum  PIS,  s.]    Insert^  as  sense; 
1.  A  short,  thick,  and  stitfy-fermed  person,  S. 

''  The  persons  dT  the  Misses  Lumgaire  were  not 
at  all  to  their  oWn  satisfaction,— ^theywer^too  abort. 
•—You  maj  dress  as  you  please ;  these  upstart  Jhna- 
pif#,  the  Lumgaires,  and  their  mancenvring'  metfaerc 
are  determined  to  secure  the  eoronel"  Glenfergn^ 
iii.  82.  142. 

*'  atmnpUy  stottt,  thick  >"  G}.  Pkken. 
To  Stumpls,  v.  n.    To  walk  with  A  fSMt  aad 
hobblkig  motion.  South  of  S.,.'Renfr« 
Syneaffin  a  fury  h^stmnpkd^ 

Wi'  bullets  an'  poather.an'  gun  ; 
At's  cnrpin,  ankl  Janet  she  hunqpled 
Awa  to  thd  nekt  netghbovring  tow&' 

A.  ScM*8  Poems,  p.  igt. 
A  frequentative  from  the  v»  to  Simmp,  ^  ▼.  Genu. 
stumpel-4i,  a^wall  as  Atie^^a,  signilies  tobo^gk^  to 
.  huddle.     The  former  ia  also  rendered^  to  mnti]«(e ; 
Su.G.  stymp^a,  mutilare. 

STUMPSv  s.fL    A  ludicrous  term  for  the  legi ; 

as,  **  Y  e^d  better  betake  yoiurael  toyour#<y«;pfp* 

S.B. 

A.Bor.51fttnip«,legs.  "  Stir^foursiumps.''  GLBro& 

Teut  stompe  does  not  merely  denote  a  mutilated 
member,  but  is  rendered,  jonctunt  manos^  vert^m 
manus  j  so  that  die  phrase  may  have  been  originally 
equivalent  to,  '*  Move  jaat  Joints/* 
STUNCH,  8.    **  A  lump  of  food,  tuch  a»  of 

beef  and  bread  ;''  GalL  Enc 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  stuct.  Germ.  #/ko(,  frnstaflB^ 
fragmen,  with  the  insertion  of  the  letter  m. 
STUNK,  8.     The  stake  put  in  by  bojs  in  a 

game ;  especially  in  that  of  taww    It  is  oom- 

monly  said,  ^^  Hae  ye  put  in  your  shmht*  or 

*^  t'liat  least  get  mj  am  8imik^  L  e»  Jt  wiU  le. 

ceive  back  all  that  I  staked,  Lotl^ 

Shall  We  view  this  as  a  tenmant  of  A.SL  om  oiitK, 
ofi-^tW^censusi  exactio,  tributum^  an  impost^  Soa« 
ner  ^  Lye  derives  it  from  sttng^-ant  immiUene  se  in ; 
explaining  the  s.  Jus,  ei  pertinens  qui  sese  imsmni 
m  fundum. 
STUI^rCEL,  A    A  fit  of  ill  humour  or  pettisb. 

ness,  Mearns. ;  synon.  Doris.  V.  STravABo. 

In  Angus,'  it  is  more  general!}^  used  in  the  pL 
Siunkels,  and  rather  includes  the  idea  of  sullenriesa. 
STUNKS,  8.  pi    The  StuiJcs^  pet,  a  fit  of  suUea 

humour,  A  herd. 
STUNEUS,  8.    A  stubborn  girl,  RoxL,  Sol* 

kirks.     V;  Stunxabd* 
STUNNER^  8.    «'  A  big  foolish  man.  Shmmtr 

^  agowhy  a  mighty  fool;^  GalL  Enc. 

A.S.  afott-fan  obstupefaeere ;  whence  qjpanntlj 
sfuni^  stultus,  stolidus;  Ft.  esiottn'^er  has  undoubt- 
edly a  common  origin. 

STUPPIE^  8.    ''  A  wooden  vessel  fbreanytiv 

water,^aiO.,.€EliPieken;  adimin.{nNniSif9syi%hV. 

STURDY,  8.    1.  A  vertigov  &c.J  Addi 

2.  The  designation  given  to»shoep'afiBeied  wkh 

this  disease,.  South  at  Si 

''  When  I  was a^ottth^  I  W(i#etfffapiA  fte  wmm/ 
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jeart  m  lierding  a  lirge  parcel  of  lamb6>  whose 
bleating  brought  all  the  Hurdles  of  the  neighbour* 
hood  to  tbeuL"     Essays  Hifhl.  Soc.  lii.  402. 
Sturdied,  pari.  adj.     Af^ted  with  the  disease 
.    called  the  Skirdyy  ibid. 

'^  I  catched  every  sturdied  sheep  that  I  could  lay 
xny  handa  ob^  and  probed  them  up  through  the  brain 
and  the  nostrils  with  one  of  mv  wires."  Ibid.  p.  403. 
SruaDY,  8.     ^^  A  plant  which  grows  amongst 

corn,  whichi  when  eaten,  causes  giddiness  and 

torpidity  to  come  on  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 

Supposed  to  be  either  Darnel^  Loliuqi  temulentum> 
Of  Field  Brome  grass^  Bromus  secalinus,  denominate 
fid  SieepUi,  S.  The  same  narcotic  quality  is  ascribed 
to  both  these  plants. 

^  Xliii  must  be  called  Sturdy  from  its  stupifying 
power.  For  ihfi  same  reason  Darnel  i«^  by  the  pea* 
aantry  in  some  parts  of  Ayrs.>  denominated  Doit. 

STURDY,  s.     ^^  Steer  mf  skirdy^  trouble  my 
head  C  Ol.    Aberd. 
What  tho'  some  sage  of  holy  quorum 
Should  lighdie  me  for  Tillyeomm^ 
V\\  never  Meer'mif  Hurdy  for  nim 

Whae'er  he  be. 
As  lang's  I  ken  to  keep  decorum 
As  well  as  he. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  184. 
Fr.  esfourdie,  dullness,  sottidmess ;  q. ''  bestir  my« 
self,  ahake  off  my  atupor." 

6TURE,a^\  2.Rough  in  manner,  austere.]  Add; 
'     In  0.£.  Stoore  has  been- used  in  the  same  sense. 

•  **  Grym  or //core.  Austerus.  Grymnesse  or  #/oore- 
nesse.'*    Austcritas."    Prompt.  Parv. 

To  Stuee  atf  V.  M.  .  To  be  in  ill  humour  with. 
'   *'  This  piyor— also  shew  how  bischope  Forman 
had — caused  the  govemour  to  sture  at  him,  quhilk 
caused  the  bischope  to  giv«  over  manie  benefices," 
Ac.     Pitsoottie'a  Cron.  p.  S96. 

There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  what  follows  tii!a» 
The  reading  of  Ed.  1728,  is  preferable;  "  caused 
the  Duke  to  thraw  mih  him,  till  he  £the  prior,  not 
the  bischope^  gAve  over  certain  boiefioea  to  the 
Duke,"  &c  p.  125. 

.    Either  from  the  adj«  Sture,  in  sense  2.  signifying 
rough  in  manner,  austere ;  or  from  Teut.  stoor^en^ 
irritare,  exacferbore. 
STURIS,  e.  pL     "  The  waring  <rf  xxij  eturis;'' 

*  Afaerd.  Reg. ;  probably  stivers. 

To  STURKEN,  v.  n.  To  become  stout  after 
an  illness;  generally  applied  to  females  re* 
covering  from  childbirth,  Roxb. 

'  Te  ^tfitien,  A.Bor.  is  "  to  grow,  to  thrive ;"  Grose. 
This  is  obviously  allied  to  the  if.  Stark,  to  strength- 

ea,  Ufiied  in  an  active  sdnse.    It  more  closely  resem* 

Uea  IsL  slwkn-^  rigesoere;  Dan.  efyrkmn^,  strengtbi 

STURKEN,  Mrt.  adf,    CMgealed^  coagulated^ 

Shetl. 

This  ia  undoubtedly  the  same  wititi  A.Bor.  **  Slor* 
Jceny  to  ebngeal  or  coagulate  like  melted  wax ;  Stur^^ 
k^Hy  id. ;  Grose.  Mr.  Brockett  expL  it ''  to  cool,  to 
atinen." 

Id.  liorAff -a  congelafe»  tigescare^.e/oriUiiii  txmgeblt 
tua,  etfirhmn  ooagvuatip;  Daiv  #(per(a^#r»  ^  C9ffgu« 
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late,  to  congeal,  stoerkn^  coagulated,  etoerkning,  a 
coagulation,  a  congelation.     Ulphilas  uses  Moe8.G« 
•  ga*staurknith  in  the  sense  of  arescit,  Mark  9.  18. 

STURNILL,  s.  "  Aa  iU  turn;  a  backaet ;"" 
Gall.  Enc. ;  apparently  a  corruption  and  inver* 
tionotiUtum. 

STUROCH,  s,    Meal  and  milk,  or  meal  and 
water  stirred  together ;   Perths.    Crowdiey  sy- 
non.     Teut.  stoor-erij  to  stir.     V.  Stoitbum. 
Stuety,  adf.     Causing  trouUe,  S.B. 

The  lave  their  thumbs  did  blythly  knack 
To  see  the  sturty  strife. 

Skinnef^s  Christmas  Bawing,  st.  2d. 
In  Ed.  1 8O9,  changed  to  stahsart. 
STUSHAGH,  s.     A  suffocating  smell  arising 
from  a  smothered  fire,  Strathmore.  Smushach 
synon^ 

The  origin  is  probably  Su.G.  stufw»a,  Belg.  stoqf. 
Germ,  stuhe,  (whence  the  diminutives  siubchen,  si'dfm 
chen)  a  atew ;  because  of  the  oppressive  quality  of 
the  air. 

To  STUT,  Stittk,  Stoot,  v.  n.    To  stutter, 
Roxb.,  Ettr.  For. 

"  The  factor  has  behaved  very  ill  about  it,  the 
muckle  stocdtin  gowk  T    Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  197. 

A.Bor.  '^  Siut,  to  stutter.  An  old  word  still  in 
general  use;"  Gl.  Brockett.     V.  Stut,  GLNares. 

This  differs  from  £.  to  Stut  only  in  pronunciation. 
Sw.  stoet^,  id.  balbutix^.  Our  v:  to  Stot,  to  rebound^ 
indicates  a  common  origin;  Teut.  stoot^en  lmpin« 
gere.  •  The  S.  verbs,  Stoit,  Slot,  and  Stute,  seem  all 
reducible  to  one  primary  idea,  that  of  striking  a* 
gainst  some  object.  He  who  stoUs,  or  stumbles,  ge- 
liendly  does  so  by  -striking  something  m  his  way. 
That  is  said  to  stot,  which  rebounds  in  consequence 
of  striking  the  ground ;  and  tiie  stutterer  stammers 
or  stumbles  in  speech,  in  his  words  or  syllables  as 
it  were  striking  against  each  other ;  or  from  the 
oollision  of  the  organs  of  epeech. 
Stuter,  s.  a  stutterer,  Roxb. 
STUTHI8,  Stuythtis,  *.  pi. 

*^  Item  twa  fwerdis  of  honour,  with  twa  belds  t 
the  auld  belt  Wantand  Ibure  stuMs!*  Inventories; 
A.  1559,  p.  49. 

^  Item  ane  hameaaing  of  yailow  velvett,  grene 
velirett,  and  purpour  velvett,  with  stutku  and  buk« 
kiflia  aU  ouTgik  with  gold."    Ibid.  p.  53. 

**  Ane  ailuer  belt  continand  xxix  haill  stugthits 
with  held  ie  pendee  of  ailuer."  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  IS. 
l^his  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  E.  Stud,  an  or« 
namente)  knob  or  mul;  AJS.  sUtihe,  destine,  fulcrum, 
f^cimelHiiro ;  Somnef. 
SUADENE  BUIRDIS,  Swediah  boards. 

**  Tymmer  skowis,  Suadene  buirdis,  guirdetingia 
and  boddummis."    Aberd.  Reg.  1545,  V.  IS. 

This  is  obviously  the  same  with  that  article  men^ 
tioned  in  our  old  Book  of  Rates ;  "  Boords  called 
Sufoden  boords,  the  hundreth,  xl  1.*'     A*  iCll. 
To  SU ALTER,  Swalte^,  v.  n.    To  move 
'    with  A  plashing  noise  in  water. 

Than  Rany  of  the  Reidhewch*** 

Licht  lap-at  a  Ijn ; 

He  felyeit  and  he  fell  in  ; 
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And  Hoge  was  sa  baisty 
That  he  sualterit  him  by. 

Colkettne  Sow,  F.  I.  v.  228.     . 
The  same  with  Swatter,  v.,  q.  t. 

SUASCHE,  s.    A  trumpet. 

''  C^rdanis  the  provest  of  £dinburc  to  tax  the  re- 
manent of  the  haill  burrowis  as  use  is ;  provyding 
alwayia  that  it  sail  nocht  be  an  tabroun  or  ^uasche 
to  gang  throw  ony  burc  for  sutting  of  men  to  the 
rest  of  the  ansaingyies  unto  the  xx  day  of  Decem- 
ber nixtocum  be  bypast."  Sed^  Cona  A.  1552, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  67.  V.  Swesch. 
SUBB  ASMONT,  s.     The  lower  pane  of  a  bed. 

"  Item,  four  grete  beddis,  viz.  ane  of  grene,  with 
standards  coverit  with  grene  velvett>  the  rufe  of 
grene  velvett,  with  the  heidfirenyeit  with  grene  silk 
and  gold,  thre  curtingis  of  grene  dammas  frenyeit 
with  grene  silk  and  gold,  with  ane  subbasmofU  of 
grene  velvett  frenyeit  of  the  samyne  sort."  Inven- 
tories, A.  l5Si9,  p.  45, 

Fr.  soubassement  de  Uct,  "  the  bases  of  a  bed ; 
ib»t  which  hangs  down  to  the  ground  at  the  sides, 
and  feet  of  some  stately  bed ;"  Cotgr, 
-SUBDANE,  fl^/.     Sudden. 

'*  I  began  nocht  littill  to  mervel  at  sa  haisty  and 
sa  Mubdane  a  wolter  of  this  warlde,  in  sa  mony  grete 
materiS|  and  speoialie  of  the  suhdane  change  of  sum 
cunning  clerkis,  of  the  silence  and  fleitnes  of  utheris, 
and  of  the  maist  arrogant  presumptioun  approvin 
•pecialie  in  the  ignorant."  N.  Winyet's  Fourscoir 
Thre  Questionis,  K^ith,  App.  218^ 

O.Fr.  saubdain,  id. 
To  SUBFEU,  V.  a.     V,  Few,  v. 

SUBITE,  adf.    Sudden ;  Fr.  subU,4ie,  Lat  w- 

bU-us* 

**  In  phlebotomy  or  other  manual  operations,—* 
the  acts  are  mhiite  or  transient"  Fountainh.  Suppl. 
Dec,  p.  282. 

SUBJECT,  $.    Property,  estate  whether  heri- 
table or  moveable,  S. 

**  A  relict,  who  has  the  care  of  a  rich  minor,  and 
is  left  a  good  mibjeoi  herself,  has  business  enough 
in  this  wieked  world/'     Saxon  and  6ael,  i.  75* 
SUBPAND,  8.    An  under  curtain  for  the  lower 

part' of  a  bed  ;  sjrnon.  StMiumont. 

"  Ane  auld  bed  of  blak  dames,  with  the  reif  and 
pandes,  and  twa  tubfondii,  ane  for  the  syde,  ane  uther 
for  the  feit"  Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p*  2  lOw  V.  Pand. 
To  SUBSCRIVE^  v.  a.   To  subscribe;  the  vuk 

gar  pronunciation,  S. 

<^  I  see  gentlemen  oi  girt  worth  among  the  C— a 
my  accusers,  wha  are  said  to  have  wubscrwed  or  pre- 
sented mony  of  those  addresses."  Speech  for  D---ssa 
of  Amistown,  p.  6^ 

•  To  SUBSIST,  r,  n.    To  stop,  to  cease,  to 

desist. 

**  Here,  at  tUa  time,  I  shall  suhriH,  shiee  I  will 
have  occasion  to  speak  to  th)s  miitter  afterward*" 
M'Ward's  Contend,  p.  41. 

'^  So  I  might  here  subtiH,  But  for  a  further  and 
more  full  declaration  of  my  mind,  hi  this  matter— 
I  shall  append — these  few  things."     Ibid.  p.  227. 

I^at  iubiiH^ere,  to  stop,  to  stand  stilL 


SUBSTANCIOUS,  SmsrAvriom.adf.  l.Pow- 

erful,  possessing  ability. 
S.  Substantial,  as  opposed  to  what  is  slight  or 

insufficient. 

'^  To  gar  byg  an  subsiantious  dyk  ;"  Aberd..  Reg. 
A.  1541,  V.  17. 

^'  That — all  the  fendble  persons^-shall  provide 
themselves  with — ammunition,  arms,  and  other  war- 
like provisions  -of  all  sorts,  in  the  most  tubstantiota 
manner,  for  horse  and  foot"     Spalding,  ii.  101. 

It  seems  to  occur  in  both  senses  in  the  following 
Act,  A.  1561. 

''  That  letters  be  direct  to  charge  all  the  Erie*, 
Lordis,  &c.-— that  thai  with  thair  wbHancums  hous« 
aldis,  Weill  bodin  in  feir  of  weir,  in  thair  maist  tub* 
MtancUnu  maner,  meit  James  Commendatour  of  Saint* 
androis,'*  &c.  Keith's  Hist  p.  198. 
8.  Effectual. 

''  The  Lord  Govemour  and  Lordis  of  secret  Coan« 
sail,  and  the  maist  pairt  of  the  haUl  nobellis  of  this 
realme«-^es  for  tuA^aniioiu  resistance^— wilUnglie 
of  thair  awin  courage,  offerit  thameseliis  reddie  to 
defend  thair  awin  auld  liberties  with  thair  bodies 
and  substance ;  and  to  win  the  haill  nobilitie  thair- 
upoun,"  &C.  Sed^  Counc  A.  1 549,  Keith's  Hist  Ajqp. 
p.  5BI 

"fr.  snubstafUieuXy^euse,  substantia],  stuQe/'  Cotgr. 
SuBSTANTioirsLis,  odv.     Effcctuallv. 

— "  To  the  effect  thesaids  vnlauchfolT mmtingia— 
nuy  be  subtianOoiuUe  suppressit.  Ordains  the  haiU 
inhabitantis  of  the  saidis  burrowea  at  all  occasiones 
to  reddelie  assist  and  concur  with  the  magistratis  and 
officiaris  thairof  for  satliiig  of  the  saidis  tumultis  Sc 
trublances,  and  pvnischeing  o£  the  authoris  and  mo« 
vearis  thairof."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l606,£d.  18 14,  pw 288. 

SubstatUiudU,  Aberd.  Reg. 

SUCCALEGS,^./^/.  Stockuig8withoutfeet,Shet]. 

Isl.  sock-^r  soccus,  caliga,  and  legg-r,  Su.G.  laeg,, 
tibia,  cms ;  or  perhaps  from  iwika  fraus,  q.  Ugt  that 
deceive,  as  having  no  feet     SwikuU  deoeitfuL 
SUCKEN,  s^     The  territory  subjected  to  a  <»« 

tiun  jurisdiction,  Orkn.,  Sbetl. 

"  Sucken,  a  Baillery,  so  much  ground  as  is  ondee 
the  Bailives  jurisdiction."    MS.  ExpL  of  Norish 
Werdsw 
SUCKEN,  a.    2.  Dues  p^d  at  a  null.]  Add  ; 

fc— ''  And  sex  boUis  ef  moulter  or  suckin  qufailkis 
perteinet  to  the  Carmelite  freires  of  the  said  bttrcht" 
Acta  Cha.  L  Ed.  1814,  V.  657. 

This  term  is  used  in  both  lenses  in  the  North 
of  E.    V.  Gl.  Brockett 
8.  Used  to  denote  the  subjectioq  due  by  tenaota 

bound  to  a  certain  mUK 
.    "  He  com  nocht  to  gryndhis  quhyt  in  thair  mill 
aa  he  that  aucht  mck^  thareto.'!  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  1 6. 
Sucken,  adj.    1 .  t<egally  «stricted.  Those  who 

are  bopnd  to  have  their  com  ground  at  a  cer- 
tain mdl,  are  9aid  to  be  nuAen^to,  it^  S. 
SL  Used  with  greater  latitude  in  r^latioa  to  any 

tradesman,  snopkeepw,  &c«  ^  We^re  no  auckem 

to  ane  by  anither,^  S. 
SuccEB-s  AFs,  8.  fH.    A  sort  of  pap  rendered  pa« 

latable  hy  the  abundant  use  of  tugar^  & 
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Thil  term  occura  in  a  foolish  song,  entitled  Tk$ 
Wren,  or,  Lennox's  Love  to  Blaniyre;  in  which  the 
characters  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  allegoricali^ 
—In  came  Robin  Ked-breast, 

Wi'  succaT'Saps  and  Wjrne.— 
Now^  maiden^  will  70a  taste  of  this  ? 
It's  suecar-^apt  and  wyne. 

Henf#  Coll  ii.  210. 
SUCCUDERUS,  a^.    Presumptuous. 

Ye  Saiaaeins  ar  succuderus  and  self  willit  ay. 

Ratif  Coifyear,  D.  iij,  a. 
SvccuDBOusLY,  odv.    Arrogantly. 
Than  si^d  the  Sarasine  to  Sdiir  Rauf  succudrouBly, 
I  haue  na  lyking  to  lyfe  to  lat  the  with  lufe. — 

Ra^  Coifyear,  D.  ij,  a.    V.  Suckudry. 
SUCKIES,  s.  pi.     The  flowers  of  clover,  S.] 

Jdd; 

The  term  is  sometimes  used,  in  the  singular,  as 
equivalent  to  clover. 

"  You  may  try  sowing  part  of  the  big  red  clover 
and  part  of  the  white  and  yellow  sucky  with  the 
ryc^grass."     Maxwell's  SeL  Trans,  p.  49- 
sue  KUDE Y,  *.  Presumption.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

Roquefort  deduces  O.Fr.  oulirecuider  from  Lat. 
ultra  and  cogUare.    According  to  this  etymon;  ntr^ 
cuider  must  be  from  mtpra  and  cogitare;  q.  to  think 
of  one's  self  above  the  proper  measure. 
SUDDAINTY,  *.     1.  Suddenness.]  Add; 

"  Spokin  in  nMatity,  in  the  first  motioune  of 
yre ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
2.  Accidental  homicide,  &c.1  Add ; 

Sometimes  this  term  is  used  by  itself  elliptically 
to  denote  sudden  slaughter;  as  opposed  to  inten- 
tional homicide. 

*'  And  gif  it  be  fundin  forthocht  felony^  tobe  pun- 
ist  eftir  the  kingis  lawis.  And  gif  it  be  fundin  nid' 
danie,  tobe  restocit  again  to  the  fredome  &  immu- 
nite  of  haly  kirk  and  girth."  Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1469> 
£d.  1814,  p.  96*  . 

S.  Mishap,  harm,  mischief,  Aberd. 
SUDDARDE^  Suddaet,  s.    A  soldier. 

''  Ihe  haill  cuntrey  being  vnder  the  proclama- 
doun,  sum  wer  licentiat  to  byd  at  hom'e^  be  ressoun 
of  thair  compositiounis  bestowit  vpone  payment  of 
the  suddardis,  quhairof  thair  wer  iiij'  horsmen  and 
▼j*  fiitemen.**    Belhaven  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  fol.  67. 

<'  Inquirit,  gif  this  deponar,  at  my  lord  Bothwells 
deayre,  socht  ane  fyne  lunt  of  any  of  the  suddartis : 
and  answerit^  that  he  did  the  same^  and  gat  a  piece 
of  fine  lunt  of  half  a  faddome,  or  thareby,  fraane  of 
the  euddartis, — and  deliverit  to  John  Hepbume  of 
Boltoune^  upon  Saturday  before  the  kingis  slaugh« 
ter."    Anderson's  Coll,  li.  170. 

O.Fr.  soudart,  soldat ;  L.B.  solidat-us;  Roquefort 
The  term  in  L.B.  also  assumes  the  form  of  soU^ 
dar^ius,  sMaT'ttu,  soldaer-ius,  &c.  all,  I  need  scarce*- 
Ij  add,  from  toKd-utn,  sold-um,  pay,  denominated 
firom  the  designation  of  the  money  paid  to  a  soldier. 
SUDDILL,  adj. 

—The  sudditt  sow  of  the  sotd.— • 

Cdkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  I7I. 

Perhaps,  "  sow  defiled  with  filth."  V.  Suddill,  v. 
and  SoROES,  s,  IsL  saur,  sordes,  impuritas,  stercus  ; 
Verel. 
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SUD6E,  a^.     Subject  to,  Shed. 

This  term  is  not  of  northern  origin ;  but  is  pro« 
bably  a  corr.  of  Fr.  eujet, 
SUDROUN,  9.     The  English  language.    V. 

SODROUK. 

SUEFIS,  SwsFis,  s.  pi. 

—How  the  Empriour  dois  dance 
Su^s  in  Suavia  syne. 

CoUcelhie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  S68. 

In  a  MS.  copy,  Swefis.  Su.G.  swaefwja  signifies 
comitatus;  toefw-^,  A.S.  swef4an,  sopire;  suqfen, 
somnium.  But  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  thiit  the 
Emperor  danced  to  a  tune  denominated  "  the  Swe< 
vi,"  or  "  Swevians  in  Suabia."  A.S.  Swefas,  Suevi. 
SUESCHER,  8.  A  trumpeter.  V.  Swescher. 
SUFFRAGE,  Sufferage,  *.     A  prayer  for 

the  dead.   It  is  more  generally  used  in  the  pL 

"  Oure  souerane  lord^^aving — ^pervsit  and  con« 
sidderit  the  charter — ^grantit-^to  the  puir  memberis 
of  Jesus  Christ-President  within  the  burgh  of  Perth,  / 
off— all  and  sindrie  annuelrentis,  &c.  to  quhatsum- 
euir  kirk,  chappell,  college,  alter,  monasterie,  pre* 
bendarife,  place,  or  benefice  without  the  said  burgh, 
for  quhatsumeuir  cans  or  occasioun,  and  speciallie 
for  celebratiouh  of  #»^ag»i.*— hes  ratifijt,"  &c  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  581. 

''  The  said  chaplain,  every  year,  once  in  the  year, 
for  the  said  Michael  and  Jonet,  sail  make  mffrages^ 
which  is,  /  aim  pleated,  and  direct  me,  O  Lord,  with 
an  Mees  of  Rest,  being  naked,  he  clothed  me  ;  with 
two  wax  candles  burning  on  the  altar.  To  the 
whilk  suffrages  and  mess,  he  shall  cause  ring  the 
Chappell  bell  the  space  of  ane  quarter  of  am  hour, 
and  that  all  the  foresaid  poor,  and  others  that  shall 
be  thereintiU,  shall  be  present  at  the  foresaid  m^ss 
with  their  habites,  requesting  all  these  that  shall 
come  in  to  hear  the  said  mess  to  pray  for  the  said 
souls."    A.  ]  545,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  40. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  still  more  singular  con- 
nexion, in  the  Petidon  of  the  Surgeons  and  Barbers 
of  Edinburgh  (who  then  fcHined  one  corporaUon) 
to  the  Lord  Provost  and  Coundl.  As  they  ask  that 
a  subject  may  be  given  to  them  annually  for  dissec- 
tion, they  bind  themselves  to  a  species  of  service, 
from  which,  in  this  form  at  least,  as  good  Protes* 
tants,  they  must  find  themselves  now  happily  re- 
lieved. 

— ''  That  we  may  haue  anes  in  the  year  ane  con- 
dempait  man  after  he  be  dead,  to  maik  Anatamia 
of,  wherthrow.  we  may  haue  experience  ilk  ane  to 
instruct  others,  and  we  shall  do  eufferagejbr  the  sauL" 
A.  1505,  filue  Blanket,  p.  55, 
■  L.B.  suffragia,  orationes,  quibus  Dei  Sanctorum 
suffragia,  sen  auxilia  imploramus.*-Appellantur  eti- 
am  orationes,  quae  pro  defunctis  dicuntur,  quod  pro 
iis  Sanctorum  suffragia  invocentur.  Donentur— 45 
librae  annuae  pro  Missis,  Si{ffragiis,  et  obitibus  ha« 
bendis,— pro  animabus  dictorum  Ducis,  Comitis, 
&C.  Chart  Henn  Reg.  Angl.  A.  1457*  Du  Cange. 
Sufraiges,  prieres  pour  le  morts ;  Roquefort.. 
SUGARALLIE,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for  su- 
gar of  liquorice,  S. 
To  SUGG,  V.  n.  .  To  move  heaviljr.]  Add; 

It  seems  probable,  however,  that  this  is  the  same 
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with  O.E.  Sfvagge.  **  I  smagge,  as  a  fatte  person's 
bell^  snmggeih  as  he  goth :  Je  assouage.^  Palsgr. 
B.  hi.  F.  380,  b.  Perhaps  this  O.Fr.  v.  by  which 
'^^^^^gg^  M  remlepsd^  has  a  Goth,  origin. 
SUGG  AN,  s.  "  A  thick  coverlet ;"  GaH.  Enc. 
SUGGIE,  adf.   ''  Moist  si^gie  hn\  vet  land  ;"* 

Gall.  Enc. 

C.B.  sug  juice,  sap,  suMtv,  to  imbibe,  to  fill  with 
juice ;  Isl.  ioegg^r  humidtts.    E.  Soak  claims  a  com- 
mon origin. 
To  SUGGYAE,  v.  a.    To  suggest. 

**  The  waiea  of  the  deuill  that  he  mggyres  to  false 
teachers  to  deeeiue  men  by  are  infinite."  RoUock  on 
ft  Thes.  p.  52, 

Lat.  tugger^^re,  Fr.  mgger'-er,  id.  • 

SUILYE,  SuLYE,  8.   The  same  with  Sufye^  soil. 

*-»''  And  alss  apoim  the  postponing^^to  by  fiftj 
a  mariuworth  of  land  liand  in  competent  place  & 
gude  luUye."    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A  1488,  p.  113. 

'*  Ground  and  tul^e  of  the  samyn  lands."    Acta 
Ja.  III.  v.  XL  p.  I6l. 
SUITAR  of  Court.    V.  Soytoiju, 
SULDEART,  «.     Soldier ;  Fr.  souldarU 

^  Bepetit  the  notorietie  of  the  deid,  the  deposi- 
laones,  vix.  Patrik  Stewart,  Alexander  Gulthrie  mU 
dearly  Williame  Broune  also  suldeart,"  &c.  Acts  Ja* 
Vl.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  207.     V.  Suddardx. 

SULYE,  s:    Soil.    V.  Suilyb. 

To  SULK  j^  to  be  in  a  sullen  humour. 

Our  admindl,  though  tide  and  wind  say  nay> 
Hell  row  and  work,  and  t^lkii  all  the  way. 
E,  ArgyUy  Law' 9  MemopriaUs,  p.  219. 

Thi»evidendy  ref)?c8  to  James  Duke  of  York.  We 
somethnes  use  tiie  term  iulk*,  in  ike  sulks,  S.  in  Ae 
sapie  sense.  It  is  singular  tiut,  as  far  as  I  haveob^ 
servec^  Sulky  did  not  appear  in  an  English  dictioniuy  j, 
till  admitted  by  Mr.  Todd. 
SULLI6E,#.    Soil. 

**  So  tile  earth,  cKrt,  and  sulUge,  conveyed  by  the 
water,  musl  have  remained  among  the  fallen  wood ; 
and  si^h  a  stagnation  is  the  very  mother  of  moss.*^ 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trane.  p.  65. 

This  has  been  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Fr^ 
**  Solage,  soyle,  or  good  ground ;"  Cotgr. 
SUM,  a  termination  of  adjectives.]  Jddi 
'  This  termitiatioft  has  iJM  same  acceptation  iti 
Dumfr.,  Roxb.,  &c. 

"  There  were  throe  of  them  set  upon  him,— I 
brought  the  liMMome^— but  wha  was  the  third  V  Guy 
9f  annering,  iH.  299,  ^00. 

Tlw  t/nfosfm^  sat  Qiurntud  thegither,  &c 

A.  SiDolfs  Poems,  p.  46. 

This  signifies ''  two  in  company." 
-  It  is  also  iise4  in  this  sense  in  LanarksL,  and  car-i. 
ried  on  through  all  the  numbers ;  as^  iwasum,  saa^ 
sum,  iensum,  fwtnhfsum,  tkrettissum,  foriisum,  hunda^•^ 
sum,  I  observe  that  Isl.  soman,  simul,  und  collec*. 
tio,  has  precisely  the  same  sense.  Tveirsaman,  duo 
nna,  two  together,  S.  twasum  ;  thryrsaman,  tres  si- 
mul, &Ci  G.Andr.  p.  208.  Of  Mm  and  soman,  Ve^ 
rellus  says :  In  compositis  eandem  vim  ac  Latinoram 
con  vel  simul,  uniL 

$UM,  adv*  In  tome  degree  v  as,  *<  That  pin^s  sum 
wmcWe,'*  i.  e.  somewhat  large,  S.B.   Y.  SohVa 
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SUMER,  s.    A  sumpter-horse.]  Add ; 

L.B.  sumff^ar^ius ;  Domesday,  Tit  Wilies,  It  is  ob« 
served  by  Beckwith,  that  ^'  summarius  rather  meant 
a  horse  for  carriage,  than  what  we  now  call  a  sump* 
ter-horse,  or  led' horse."   Blount's  Anc.  Ten.  p;  l63. 

That  the  term  properly  denoted  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, appears  from  the  signification  of  the  synon.  sorn'^ 
,mier,  in  Old  Flemish,  jumentum  clitellarium,  sarci* 
narium;  Kilian.  Abo,  Teut.  som^^beesie,  id.  sem* 
peerd,  equus  clitellarius.  The  origin  is  soitkne,  onus, 
'  sardna.  A.SL  seam,  seom,  kL  whence  aem-aii,  sym^an, 
onerare.     V.  Sowiss,  s,  2. 

Bat  Beckwith  is  certainly  mistaken-as  to  the  sense 
of  the  £.  term  Sumpter-horse,  which  is  unifbvmly  ex« 
jdained  by  £1  lexicographets  as  denotiiig  ahorse  enw 
ployed  for  carrying  cloaths  or  fumitui^e. 
SUMLEYR,  s.  , 

*'  WiUiam  Grysse  sumteyr  t^ota  sonevane  lord  ib 
ladie  the  king  &  (juenis  maiesteia."  Aberd.  Reg.  A* 
1565. 

Cotgr.  renders  Fr.  sommeiller,  a  butler.  But  thisi. 
I  apprehend,  dees  not  give  us  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  term.  It  seems  to  denote  an  officer  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  royal  household^uff;  L.B.  Sum* 
mulanns*  Carpentier  gives  SammarU  and  Summularii 
as  synon.;  Qui  in  aula  regum  noitrofum  cujosvia 
supellectilisregiaecuramhabentYa&igfiMa.  These 
terms  seem,  however,  to  have  been  ambulatory  in 
their  appUoatioa^  For  Du  Cange  espl.  Somarii  aa  sig- 
nifying butlers.  He  says  indeed  that  tiiere  were  dS£m 
ferent  oflicers  who  bore  lliis  na«ie^  Occiurnmt  varii 
summularii,  nempe  summularii  iQapparttm>  scan- 
cionariae^  cameras  denarioDun^,  fnictaariorttm^  Cu^ 
pellae,  &c.  He  also  mentions  the.  Smuelasius  co« 
quinae ;  referring  to  tfie  Lib.  Jiiger  Scaccarii ;  and 

the  iS'amai^ruub  who  had  charge  o£  tjie  hufrden  (^ 
packhorse^ 

SUMMIQR,  a^.    Summary  ;i  Fr.  sommatre. 

— ^'  Grantis  full  power— to  consult,  conclude,  aac( 
put  in  wreate  (Jwritit)g]]  all  siok  good  ordouoe,  ScCk 
quhairby  goode  and  summer  justice,  may  be  done-^i 
to  all  his  hieaes  liegis  without  long  delayea  an^  ex^ 
^aordjgaer  expenssis,"  Aets  Ja«  VI«  l-6l7>£d  181^^ 
p»550. 

To  SUMMER,  V. «..  To  feod  q«ttl«»  S^  tfarmg 

summer,  S; 

"  It  occurs  very  seldom  tfaa(  cattle  are  ibd  on  the 
same  ground  for  t[welve  successive  months,  or  jtrms 
mered  where  they  have  been  wuitered/'  Agr.  Sunr. 
Dunbart  p.  211.    V.  ^miici^. 

SUMMER-CQUTS,SiMB5KE-couTs,#^pt  The 

—exhalations,  ^]^  For  stwimer-cauta  r.  sum'. 

nier-cauis^    Addi — Landiide  synon. 

in  second  Edit,  1 78i3j  it  is  also  summerHiauis,  p.  28s 

It  is  rather  puzaling,,  howeveF,  that  in  both  places 

of  the  poem  which  ^^  <mo|te4  it  is  s^tfmer-oauUi 

in  the  fi;r8t  Edit, A.  1768,  p.  SI  and  8%.   But i^Edit, 

sec<md  and  thirds  ^u^or  wfUs.  alone  occurs..    We 

must  then  view  iifutU  a&an  ei^raU  in  Xjie  first  editicm  ;, 

especially  as  I  have  before  methe-second,  corrected 

fbr  the  press  in  the  autogi^ph  cf  the  late,  learned  Dr« 

Beattie  of  Aberdeen  (who  was  the  early  friend  of 

Ross) ;  and  he  has  given  no  intimation  that  cauis  i* 

not  tb^  proper  sounds    y^OmtJ^^^Add,  n$  seuM 
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S.  The  gnats  which  dance  in  clusters  on  a  sum. 

mer  evening,  Lanarks.' ;  pron.  simmer-couts. 
S.  In  sing,  A  lively  little  young  fellow,  synon. 

with  E.  Grigi  "  He's  a  perfect  simmer  ca/yi^ 

'  Lanarks. 
SUMMER-FLAWS,  s.  pi    Used  as  synon. 

with  Summcr-couiSf  Angus. 
StJMMEIUGROWTH,  *.    V.  Ska-geowth, 
SUMMER-H  AAR,  s.  A  slight  breeze  from  the 

.  east,  whichy  even  when  the  wind  has  been  wes- 

.  terly  all  the  moniing,  rises  after  the  sun  has 

Msaed  the  meridian.     It  is  viewed  as  proceed* 

lag  from  ihie  sflme  cause  with  the  tradewinds  in 

warmer  latitiides.    It  recMves  this  name  from 

the  fishers  of  Newhsven,  though  noi  aecompa*- 

nied  with  ainF  fog. 
SUMMER-SOB,  #•    A  sutnmer^loorm.]  Add; 

In  Aberd.  the  term  is  used  to  denote  frequent 
slight  rains  in  sammer,  commonly  in  May. 

Gael,  ttab^am,  to  blow  ;  sioban,  drift,  blast 
SUMP,  s.  A  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain,  S.  A. ; 

synon.  Plump, 

*\  Aye  i  aye !  we  shall  have  a  thick  and  heavy  hoar 
frost,  or  a  sounding  sump  o'  tain,  I  wotnae  whilk." 
Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820>  p.  U6. 

Of  thunder  July  8peak8>  and  sumps  of  rain  ; 
And  August  winds  uproot  the  growing  graim 

Aid.  Jan.  1821,  p.  428.  . 

**  Sump,  a  great  fall  of  rain  ;^*  Gall.  Enc. 

Can  this  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Su.G.  sump  palus> 
a  marsh,  E.  swamp  f 
StfMFED,  part,  aqi.    Wet,  drenched. 

But  now  with  the  dead  I  must  lay  down  my  head> 
On  this  bluid  SMmped  field— Waterloo. 

GalL  En^yeL  p,  442^ 
SUMPAIRT,  adv.    Somewhat. 

''  As  to  my  auin  ansueris,  albeit  I  haue  retenit 
the  substance  of  thame,  yit  findand  greitar  commo* 
ditie  of  buikes  heir  nor  in^cotland,  I  haue  sumpairt 
amplifeit  and  enlargeit  thame^  to  accommodat  my 
self  to  the  oapacitie  of  the  ruid  people^  quha  could 
not  be  abil  to  comprehend  sua  vechtie  materis  in 
sua  feu  vordis^  as  I  vas  constrainit  to  vse  in  my  eon« 
ference.*  Kicol  BUme's  Disputation^  To  the  Christ 
Reidar. 
SUN-DEW  WEBS,  a  name  given  in  the  South 

t>f  S.  to  the  gossamer.     Synon.  Moos&-webs. 
SUN-DOWN,  s.     Sunset,  South  of  S. 

-— ''  And  sitting  there  birling-^wi*  a'  the  scaflTand 
raff  o'  the  water-side,  till  sun^doivn,  and  then  com- 
ing hame  and  crying  for  ale,  as  if  ye  were  maister 
and  mair."    Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  114. 

This,  I  find,  is  a  word  used  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

'*  Daylight !  do.  but  hear  the  nll^  child  I-^Tis 
but  just  sundonm."    Lionel  Lincoln,  i.  41. 
To  SUNGLE  Lintj  v.  a.  To  separate  Aax  from 

the  core.;  the  pron.  of  Smngky  S.B« 
—Lint  was  beaten  wi*^  th^  mell. 
An'  ilkane.^tinf/ecf  to  themsell. 

Piper  qfFeehles,  p.  6.    V.  SwiNoix^ 
SUNYIE,  s.  An  excuse.   Ye  ntak  aye  sue  maay 
.  Mun^fieSf,  you  have  always  so  many  e^ccusest^ 


Roxb.    Evidently  an  abbreviation  of  the  old 

law  term  Essonyie,  q.  v. 
SUNKAN,  park  adf.    "  Sullen,  sour^  ilUnatur*-- 

ed  ;^  61.  Picken.    This  seems  merely  Sunken^ 

the  old  participle  of  the  v.  toSink^  q.  dejected 

in  spirit. 
SUN&ET,  s.    A  lazy  person,  Roxb.,  S. 

A.S.  sweng,  desidiosus,  from  swenc-^M  fatigare, 
sweneed,  swencie,  fatigatus. 
SUNEETS,  s.  pL     Provision,  &&]  Add; 

We  are  told  of  an  English  gentleman  who,  hungry 
and  weary,  alighted  in  the  evening  at  some  petty  inn 
in  the  South  dT  S.,  the  appearance  of  wbi^  had  no 
great  promise,  "  Good  woman,"  said  he  to  the  land- 
lady, "  can  I  have  any  thing  for  my  horse?"  "  Ou 
aye,"  she  replied, ''  he'll  get  sunkels"  Although  he 
did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  the  term,  he  na» 
turally  enough  concluded  that  this  must  be  the  food 
commonly  given  to  hor^  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try. In  a  little,  urged  by  his  personal  wants,  he  pro- 
posed another  question ;  '*  Good  woman,  can  I  have 
any  thing  for  myself  V*  His  astonishment  may  well 
be  imagined,  when  he  received  the  very  same  an- 
swer :  **  On  aye,  ye'se  get  sunkets,"^ 

This  is  also  used  in  the  singular. 

— ^*  A  kindlie  night  for— earning  a  melttth  fot  to^ ; 
morrow's  xtmitei."— ''  Hame  he  never  came  wifhoot 
a  kind  kiss  and  sstnkH  fcMr  me."  BladLw.  Mag.  May 
IWO,  158,  159. 
SirviCET-TiMB,  s.    Meal^time,  the  time  of  taking 

a  repast,  Dumfr. 

,^*f  \  green  petticoatxi-ieam  to  my  hand  at  #«itM- 
Hme  on  ttus  sunny-side  q'  a  thorn  bush."   Ibid.  Dec. 
1820,  p.  321. 
SuHKis,  s.    ^^  A  low  stool  i^  Gl.  Antiq.,  South 

of  S. ;  a  dimin.  from  Sunk. 

^^  Mony  a  day  hae  I  wrought  my  stocking,  and  sat 
on  my  sunkie  under  that  saugh."  Guy  Mann.  ii.  18^ 

It  is  frequently  used  to  denote  such  a  stool  as  a 
dairy-maid  uses  when  milking  her  cows. 

It  seems  originally  to  have  signified  a  seat  of  turf 
or  sti'aw.    V.  Sonk. 
StTNN Y-SIDE,  a  description  of  the  position  of 

land ;  denoting  its  southern  exposure,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  that  which  lies  in  the 

shade,  S.     V.  Sonik  hai.f. 

This  phrase  is  still  very  common  in  law-deeds.  In 
the  LaL  of  our  writs  it  is  denominated.  Pars  Solaris.. 

As  the  language  is  £.,  it  might  not  be  worth  while 
to  take  notice  of  this  phrase,  were  it  not  to  remark, 
the  strijdng  resemblance  of  the  various  northern  na-i 
tions  in  their  modes  of  description*  The  term  sun-^ 
drisk  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Westro^Gothland ;  which 
Ihre  views  in  this  sense,  deriving  it  from  sunnan,  to« 
wards  the  south,  ok  QXjfosed  toi  die  sun. 

SUNK-PQCKS^  SKpk    The  bags  tied  to  the 

-  Smks  or  Sods  on  the  back  of  an  ass^  in  which 
the:childra;iQf  tinkers^  and  tbe^oods  they  have 
stolen,  are  canri^,  R6xb..    V.  Sokk,^^. 

SUNKSk  s.fl.  Dejine;r-A  sort  of  saddle  made  of 
<?loth,  and  stufei  with  sCr«w^  on-whidi*  two  per« 
sons  can  sit  at  once;  synon.  Sodsy  S.  V.  SonDIs^ 

SXJPx  ^^    A  small  quantity  of  any*  liqukt  ixt  sor«. 
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bile  substance ;  as  ^<  a  mp  water  \^  ^^  &  Hip 
porridge,"  &c.,  Aberd.     V.  Soup,  s.  sense  3. 
To  SUP,  V.  a.     To  take  food — with  a  spoon.] 

Add^  in  etymon,  after  the  word  spoon-meat ; 
•     Sw.  supanmat  is  expressly  rendered  by  Widegren 
"  spoon-meat." 

To  SUPEREXPEND,  v.  a.     To  overrun  in 
,di3bursement ;  or  to  run  in  arrears,  as  when 
more  debt  is  contracted  on  a  fund  than  it  sup- 
plies money  for  discharging, 
-r-^'  His  hienes  thesaurarie  is  of  the  self  becum 
vnabill  to  discharge  the  burding  quhilk  presentlie  it 
vnderlyis,  quhairthrow  not  onlie  is  the  said  office  in 
the  yeirlie  comptis  thairof  excessivelie  superexpet^ 
dii,  bot  thair  maiesties  seruice  lyikyis  greitlie  hind« 
erit,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VJ.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  180. 
To  SUPEREXPONE,  v.  a.     To  expend,  or 
lay  out,  over  and  above. 
'  *'  Anent  the^-causs  persewit  be  Schir  Johne  Ru« 
thirfurde  of  Tarlane  knycht  aganis  the  alderman, 
bailyeis&  coromite  of  Abirdene^for  thewrangwis  de- 
tention &  withhalding  fra  him  of  the  soume  of  fiftj 
merkis, — the  quhilk  soume  he  superexponii  mare 
than  the  commoune  gudis  of  the  said  toune  extendit 
to  the  last  yere,  quhene  he  was  alderman  of  the  said 
toune,"  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  230. 

Fonsied  from  Lat.  super,  and  expon^ere  used  in 
a  literal  sense,  not  warranted  by  classical  authority. 
♦SUPERINTENDENT,*.  The  designation  of 
an  ofEce-bearer  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  who, 
for  some  time  after  the  Reformation,  was  ap- 
pointed from  considerations  of  expediency,  when 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  fixed  pastors,  to  the 
oversight  of  a  particular  province,  which  he  was 
bound  regularly  to  visit,  preaching  the  word, 
planting  churches,  ordaining  elders,  and  taking 
cognisance  of  the  doctrine  and  life  of  ministers, 
and  of  the  manners  of  tlie  people;  being;  himself 
subject  to  the  censure  arid  correction  of  the  pas- 
tors and  elders  of  the  said  province. 
'^  We  have  thought  good  to  signifie  to  your  Ho* 
nours-^how  many  superiniendents  we  thinke  neces* 
sarie,  with  their  bounds,  office,  the  manner  of  their 
election,  and  the  causes  that  may  deserve  deposition 
from  that  charge. — We  have  thought  it  a  thing  most 
expedient  at  this  time,  that  from  the  whole  number 
of  godly  and  learned  men,  now  presently  in  this 
realm,  be  selected  ten  or  twelve  (for  in -so  many  pro^ 
vinces  we  have  divided  the  whbleV  to  whom  charge 
and  commandement  should  be  given  to  plant  and 
erect  kirkes^  to  set,  order,  and  appoint  ministers  as 
the  former  order  prescribes,"  &c.  First  Bulk  of  Dis^ ' 
cipline,  c.  6.  • 

SupEEiNTENDENTElE,  s.  The  proviucc  or  dis- 
trict in  which  asuperintendentexercised  hisoffice. 
"  Maister  Robert  Pontt  commissioner  of  the  supeV'^ 
intendenlrie  of  Murray,  was  presented  to  the  persdn- 
age.  and  vicarage  of  Uie  parish  kirk  of  Birnie,  in  the 
diocie  of  Murray— r  Jan.  1 S.  1 567/'  Reg.  Present  Life 
of  Melville,  i.  280,  N.  ; 

.  This  termination  ne,  as  iia  Bishopry ,  is  from  A.S. 
rice  jurisdictio. 

SUPERSAULT,  s.  The  sbfi^eiaault,  or  somer* 
set ;  CatmaWy  synon, 
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''His  head  going  down,  he  loops  the  supersttuU,  and 
his  buttocks  light  hard  beside  me,  with  all  his  four 
feet  to  the  lift."    Melville  MS.  Mem.  p.  184. 

Fr.  soubresauUt  id. 
SUPPABLE,  cuif.    What  may  be  supped ;  as, 

*^  Thai  kail  ar  sae  saut  they^re  no  swppakie^  S. 
SUPPE,  V.  fl. 

**  And  ordinis  our  sourane  lordis  lettrez  to  be  di- 
rect to  kepe  &  supp€  the  the  said  Johne  yongare  diar- 
intill."     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p.  186. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  is  an  errcA,  for  SMippt^ 
dile,  i.  e.  supply,  or  maintain ;  especially  as  ike  oc- 
curs twice,  miswritten  in  the  first  instance  for  diie. 
To  SUPPLIE,  V.  a.  Tosupplicate;  Fr.suppli^er, 

''  The  said  Mr.  Robert  {^Montgomerie^— hes  maist 
humfolie  suppUk  to  tak  consideratioan  of  his  petious 
complaint,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  212. 

SUPPONAILLER,  *.    A  supporter.     «  Leie 

helps,  consiallerS)  supponaiUers  Sc  furtherers  ;^ 

Chart,  at  Panmure,  A.  1891}  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  SUPPONE,  V.  n.     To  suppose ;  Lat.  stip. 

po9h^re. 

'^  Wpoun  the  mome,  the  chancellour  happened 
better  nor  any  man  supponed,"  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  25. 
To  SiTPPONE,  V.  a.    Apparently  used  as  signify* 

ing  to  expect;  or  as  conveying  the  idea  of  hope. 

''Daylie  amitie  and  freindscnip  increased,— that  all 
men  supponed  the  same  to  endure  for  evir  vnbrokin." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  i.  15. 
SuFPOKAND,  the  par^.  pr.  used  as  a  cof^.  Suppos. 

ing,  although. 

f'  The  said  oontracte  oblissis  the  merchandis-^to 
cum  with  thar  schippis  and  gudis  to  the  hiivin  and 
port  of  Middelburgh,  vndir  the  pane  of  tynsall  of  thar 
schippis  and  all  thar  gudis,  supponandhe  storme  of 
wedire,  or  truble  of  weiremen,  the  saidis  schippis  be 
aventure  may  be  drevin  or  diasit  to  vthir  pords." 
Acts  Ja.  V;  1526,  Ed.  1814,  p.  314. 
To  SuppowELL,  V.  a.     To  support. 

*'  Fore  my  serviceln  tnatier  as  I  nase  before  writyn, 
that  yhe  will  vouchesauf  tyll  help  m^^  and  svppoweU 
me  tyll  gete  amendes  of  the  Wratigs  atid.the  defowle 
that  ys  done  me."  .  .Lett.  Geo.  Dunbar  fi.  of  March 
to  Hen.  IV.  A.  1400.   Pinkerton's  Hist  Scotl.  i.  449- 

To  SUPPRISE,  v.a.  To  suppress,  to  bear  down. 
Supprisei  with  a.surget,  he  beris  hit  in  Ifablei. 

iSir  Gawan  and  Sir  GaL  L  24. . 
SuppRiss,  s.     Oppression,  violence. 

Our  all  the  toune  rewlyng  in  thair  awne  wiss. 
Till  mony  Scot  thai  did  full  gret  suppriss.. 

Wallace,  ii.  26,  MS. 
O.Fr.  sousprts  is  rendered,  impot  extraordinaLre  ; 
Gl.  Roquefort.   But  both  this  anci  the  t;.  may  be  from 
Fr.  supprimrer  to  suppress  ;  part,  suppris, 
SUPRASCRYVED,  pari.  pa.     Superscribe. 

— ''  Together  with  aae  warrand  suprascrfped  be 
our  said  soveraine  lord/'  && ,  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
V.  577. 
SURCOAT,^.     An  under-waistcoat]  Adds 

It  is  not  improbable,  notwithstanding  the  change 
of  the  signification,  that  this  is  originally  the  same 
with  the  £.  term.  It  is  a  word  of  ancient  use.  Kuygjt^ 
ton  mentions  sorcotium,  A.  1  ^96.  Sibi  fecit  vestes,  tu« 
nicam,  sorcotium,  et  mantellam;  Vestis  q>ecles^  say* 
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Da  Cange,  Italia  torc&Ua,  Gall,  tarcoi  vel  surM,  ita 
dicta  forte  quod  CkfUo  superadderetur.  Also  in  LJ3. 
nrcU-'imm,  surchoi^us,  tyrcot^um, 

Vereliufy  however,  claims  this  as  a  northern  term ; 
deducing  die  Ital.  name  from  Isl.  fyrkotfodr,  pellis 
tunicae  exteriori  nobilium  auperinducta.  Inde  Ital* 
SoreoUo:  Tunica  exterior, quaeco</ae  super  indudtur* 
V.  Aug.  Ferr.  (i.  e.  Ferrarius)  in  Catta, 

AafkrtLsl  can  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
learned  writer,  he  views  the  term  as  compounded  of 
Syr  or  Sir,  dominus,  colta  tunica,  andfod-r  vagina ; 
q.  "  the  cast^'  or  "  covering  thrown  over  the  coat  of 
a  nobleman."  This,  it  appears,  was  anciently  some 
kind  of  skin.  V.  Ind.  Scytho-Scand.  p,  !951. 
&URFET,  ad4.  Extravamnt  in  price.]  Add; 
2.  Superabunduuity  extraordinary. 

•— ''  The  Inglismen  has  hade  this  somer  bygane, 
and  traistis  to  half  this  somer  to  cum,  smfei  coist  and 
travell."    Acts  Ja.  11.  A.  1456,  Ed.  1814,  p.  4,5. 
8.  Oppressive  in  operation. 

"  The  pepill<— war  movit  aganis  him-*for  the  sur^ 
fUt  spending  of  thare  laubouris,  ithandlie  in  his 
erandis.  and  biggingis."     fiellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  99* 
4.  Exce^ve  in  any  respect ;  as,  in  regard  to  vie* 

lence  or  severity. 

**  The  earle  of  Douglas  speciall  freindis,— beiBg 
wext  and  irked  so  long  be  frequent  hirschipis,  and 
surfeU  roadis  Qinroads^^-rgAve  counsell  to  thair 
cheife  to  leive  and  desist  from  his  seditious  disobe* 
dience."  Pitscottie's  Cvon.  p.  111. 
SURGET,*.]  Add; 

The  phrase,  suffpriset  with  a  surget,  may  refer  to 
the  celebrated  Arthur's  being  suppressed  by  the  infi- 
delity of  Guenevir  his  wife,  who  joined  with  his  ne- 
phew Mordred,  by  whom  she  was  debauched.  O.Fr. 
surgei,  surdite,  femme  debauchee. 
SURGENARYy  s.  The  profefision  of  a  surgeon. 

^  We  consent  and  grant  tne  samen  to  the  forsaids 
ctfAs  of  surgenary  and  Barbara,  and  to  their  succes- 
sors."    Seal  of  Cause,  Edin.  A.  1 505,  p.  59. 

*  SURLY,  adf,    I(ougfa,  boisterous,  stormy,  S. 
This  appears  to  be  merely  a  figurative  use  of  the 

£•  word,  not  supported  by  other  kindred  dialects. 
SURPECLAITHE,  *.    A  surplice. 

"  If  surpecUuihes,  comett  cap  ana  ti^^pett  hes  bein 
badges  of  idolaters  in  the  verie  act  of  their  idolatrie, 
quhat  hes  the  preacher  of  christian  libertie,  and  the 
oppin  rebuker  of  all  superstitxoun  to  doe  with  the 
dregs  of  that  Romish  beast?"  Gen*  Assembly,  A. 
1566,  Keith's  Hist  p.  565. 

The  Fr.  term  surplis  is  evidently  from  L.B.  super* 
peUic-ium  id.  But  surpeclailhe  has  been 'formed,  as 
if  cUathe  or  chth  Constituted  the  latter  part  of  the 
word ;  as  in  Belg.  it  is  denominated  koirkleed  from 
hoor  a  quire,  q.  a  qtnrechth. 

SURPLES,  s.  Apparently  the  same  «s  E.  Sur* 

flice;  as  Chaucer  writes  surpUs. 

"  Item  the  surples  of  the  robe  rialL** 
tiae,  p.  11. 

♦  To  SURPRISE,  V.  n.    To  be  auiprised,  to 
.wonder,  Aberd. 

dtJRRIGINARE,  #.    A  surgeon. 

^^  Ratifijs— the  yerlie  fte  and  pensloune  grantit 
4p  fieviu  be  oure  souerane  lorde  to  his  serttande 


George  Leidie  his  surriginare  of  his  casualitie  for 

all  the  dais  of  his  life."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  Ed.  1814, 

p.  d20. 

To  SUSH,  V.  a.     To  beat,  to  flog,  Ayrs. 
Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Squiss,  to  beat 

lip,  q.  V. ;  or  corrupted  from  the  E.  v.  to  Switch. 

SUSH,  SusHiN,  s.    A  rushing  sound,  applied 
to  the  wind,  S. 
Dan.  vindens  susen,  fVemitus  venti  proruentis; 

Haldorson,  vo.  Thytr.    Suus-er  to  murmur,  to  buis, 

to  hiss,  to  whistle ;  suusen,  suusuing,  a  murmur,  a 

bussing  or  humming  noise.   Teut.  suys-en  sibilare ; 

suysinghe,  levis  aura,  summissum  murmur.     Gael. 

siusan,  a  humming  or  buzzing  noise. 

To  SUSH  IE,  V.  n.  .  To  shrink,  W.  Loth. 
Apparently  from  the  same  source  with  Sussy,  q.  v. 

Fr.  soucier,  **  to  infect  with  carke,"  Cotgr. 

SUSPEK,  part.  adj.  Suspected.  **  Ony  suspek 
place,^  any  suspected  place ;  Aberd.  Keg. 

SUSSY,  SussiE,  s.    1.  Care,  anxiety.]  Add ; 

%.  Expl.  <<  hesitation,''  61.  Ross. 

But  an'  my  new  rock  were  anes  cutted  an'  dry, 
rU  a'  Maggie's  care  an'  her  cantraps  defy. 
An'  but  ony  sussie  the  spinning  I'll  try. 
An'  ye's  a'  hear  o'  the  beginning  o't 

B4>s^s  Bock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow. 

Sussie,  adj.  Careful,  attentive  to.]  Delete  this, 
and  transfer  the  proof  from  Maitland  Poems  to 
the  V.  followii^ ;  as  the  worda,  **  Gif  thai  see 
you  sussie  of  thair  sais,''  signifies,  *^  If  they  o\u 
serve  that  you  regard,  or  pay  attention  to  their 

.    sayings.'' 

To  SassY,  V.  n.     To  be  careful.]  Add ; 

The  v.,  as  bearing  this  sense,  if  not  still  retained, 

was  in  use  not  long  ago  in  Loth. 

To  Sussie,  v.  a.  To  trouble.  /  wadna  sussit 
myseUj  I  would  not  put  myself  to  the  trouble, 
Aberd. 

SUSTER,  e.  Sister,  Aberd.  Reg.  This  ap- 
proaches more  than  the  E.  word  to  the  sound 
of  A.S.  swustery  Teut.  sufster^  Moes.G.  suistar^ 
Alem.  sitestery  Su.G.  syster^  id.  {y  pron.  u.) 

SUTE,  e.     Perspiration,  sweat. 
'5  Als  soqe  as  his  goune  wes  dicht  fVa  sute  and 

duste,  of  power' he  dothit  him  tharewith."  Bellend. 

T.  Liv.  p.  244.     Lat  sudore.     Isl.  sueii,  id, 

SUTH,  8.     Truth,  verity,  E.  sooth. 
And,  giff  I  the  sutfi  sail  say. 
He  wes  fulfillit  off  bounty. 

Barbour,  viL  594,  Ed.  1820. 
A.S.  soth,  Veritas. 

SuTHFAST,  odf.     True.]  Add; 
O.E.  ''  Sothfast.  Verax. — Sotheness  or  Sothefdst'^ 

nesse.    Veritas.     Veraottas."     Prompt.  Parv. 

SUTHROUN,  s.  A  collective  term  for  those 
who  belong  to  the  English  nation. 

For  Suthroun  ar  full  sutaille  euirilk  man. 

Wallace,  i.  275.    V,  SonaouN^ 

SUTTEN  on,  pari.  adj.     Stunted  in  g^rowtb^ 
Ettr.  For.    A.S.  on-sitt-any  insidere,  incum^ 
here ;  q.  having  sat  down  so  as  to  make  no  fur., 
ther  progress. 
SUteth  u  ^yft^  umI  by  itself  la  the  same  lense; 
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SiUeH^Uke,  bavbg  the  ^pearance  of  being  ttunted; 

and  I  think  also  Sitten^d^mn,  S. 

SWAB,  s.    The  husk  of  the  pea ;  pease  ncabs, 

DumfV. 
'  This  must  be  an  old  £•  word«  as  Phillips  explains 
it  *f  a  bean-cod."     O.Teut.  schabbe,  operculum. 

SWAB,  4.     A  loose  idle  fellow.     *^  A  drackea 

sxcah^  is  a  phrase  very  commoD,  Roxb. 

This  seetns  to  be  merely  Su.G.  and  £•  stvab,  (a 
mop  for  cleaning  floors,)  used  metaphorically ;  q.  a 
fellow  that  is  constantly  drinking  up;  one  who  sucks 
up  liquor  like  a  mop;  synon.  witSi  Spunge,  Sand* 
bedy  &c. 
SWABIE,  8.   The  Great  black  and  white  OuU, 

Shell.     Stoariback  synon. 
•   *'  Larus  Marinus  (Lni.  syst.)  Swabie,  Bawgie, 
Swart-back,  Great  black  and  white  Gull."     Ed* 
mottston's  ZeU,  ii.  256. 

'^  The  water*fowl  took  to  wing  in  eddying  and 
confused  wheel,  answering  the  echoes  with  a  thou* 
sand  varying  screams,  from  the  deep  note  of  the 
swabie  or  srwartback,  to  the  querulous  cry  of  the  tir- 
racke  a;id  kittiewake."     The  Pirate,  i.  227- 

Probably  a  fondling  sort  of  term  from  Swarlback. 

S WABBLE,  s.    A  tall  thin  person,  one  who  is 

not  thick  in  propwtion  to  his  height^  Ettr.For.^ 
'    Upn.  Clvdes. 

**  I  heard  Davie  o'  Craik  saying  to  his  brother, 
'  Take  care  o'  that  lang  tmahbU  Charlie,  and  keep 
by  his  side."     Perils  oi  Man,  ii.  243. 
To  SWABLE,  SwABBU)  v.  a.  ''  To  beat  with  a 

long  stick  (^  Gl.  Sibb.^  Roxb.,  S.O.    ^wablin^ 

part.  pr. 

Here  some  ^ esort  the  night  before, 

Where  sheep,  pent  up,  are  bleetin ; 
And  herds  exert  their  muirland  lore, 
Wi'  mtabUn'  sticks  a'  sweatin'. 
Si.  Bott^elTs  Fair,  A.  Scott s  Poems,  p.  54.. 

In  Tweedd.  Sttabble  is  understood  as  stricdy  sig» 
nifying  to  beat  with  a  supple  stick.    It  is  also  expL 
**  to  beat  with  a  leathern  belt,"  Roxb. 
Swabblin\j.  ^^Agude^t^afti/mV  a  hearty  drub«» 

bing,  ibid. 
SwABBLiN^STicK,  a  cudgel,  ibid. 

Dan.  snfoebe  a  whip,  a  scourge ;  Teut  stpeepe  id. ; 
srveep'en  flagellare ;  A.S.  swebb^an  verrere,  flagellare, 
Benson.  Su.G.  swaefnf^a  motitari,  librari ;  Germ^ 
schweb^en,  Alem.  surib^en  id.,  as  denoting  perhaps  the 
motion  of  what  is  long  and  pliant. 

SWACK,  SwAKy  adj.  S»  Clever,  active,  nimble.] 

Adds 

It  seems  to  be  used  iii  this  sense  in  Ross's  Hele* 
pore.  First  £dit«  p.  10. 

Her  cherry  cheeks  yon  might  bleed  with  a  strae. 
Syne  she  was  iwak  an'  souple  like  a  rae* 

In  the  third  Edition,  ewifl  Ib  BubstitiUed  for  this, 
p.  16.      i4(U,  asaense 
3.  Weak,  not  stout  f  used  in  regard  to  a  slight 

bar  of  iron,  or  piece  of  wood.  Loth* 

This  is  merely  a  slight  obliquity  from  the  primary 
sense.    An  object  is  said  to  be  weak,  from  this  idea 
being  suggested  by  its  flexibility. 
SwACic,  8.     A>  Wge  quantity.]  Add;    ■ 
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•«»There  baitb  roaxi,  and  wife,  and  wean. 
Are  stegh'd  while  they  dow  stand  their  lanCf 
For  a'  the  langboard  now  does  grane 
Wi'  swaeks  o'  kale.       The  Has^H  Big,  St.  111. 
SwACK,  o^'.    Abundant,  S.O. 

"  Swack,  plenty  and  good ;"  GalL  £nc. 
SwACKiNo,  adf.    Of  a  large  sise,  ilnd. 

"  Slacking  nautf  tat  large  animals ;",  ibid. 
To  SWACK,  V.  a.  To  drink  deep,  implyingalso 
the  ideaof  haste;  todrinkgteedily,toswill,  Ayn. 
— -Ithers  lend  an  unco  faaun 
At  swackim'  owre  the  liquid  brawn. 

Picken's  Poems  1768,  p.  15. 
'^  Snack,  to  drink  deep,  or  with  haste ;"  GL  Picken. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  E.  Swig  id. 
Johnson  refers  to  Isl.  swigHL  But  8mg*a,  a(xrbere,is 
the  <mly  eognate  term  in  that  language ;  Sa.G.  as^-a 
sugere.  Brawn,  in  this  paaaage,  must  be  meant  lot 
brown,  as  applied  to  ale. 
Swack,  8.     A  large  draught  of  liquor,  Banffs. ; 

synon.  Swauger,  Scoup^  JVauchij  Sweig. 
SWACK  (qfunndji  s.    A  gust,  a  severe  blast, 

Ettr.  For.  •  Hence, 
To  Swack^  v.  n.  To  blow  suddenly  and  severely, 

ibid. 
'  This  is  distSnguished  from  a  Sob,  which  denotes  a 
lower  gust,  or  a  blast  that  is  less  severe  than  a  Swack, 
ibid;  It  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  swack-en  vibrare,  or 
Isl.  snfaek-^  inquietus  esse,  ^woeib  turba,  motus.  A.S. 
eweg-an  signifies  intonare,  ^  to  thunder,  to  make  a 
rumbling  noise ;"  Somner. 
To  S  W  ACKEN,  v.  a.  To  make  supple  or  jriiant, 

Aberd.,  Meams. 
'    Teut  swack'-en  debilitare,  et  debilitari.  V.  the  adj. 
To  SwACKEN,  V.  n.     To  become  supple,  ibid. 
Wi'  that  her  joints  began  to  swacken, 
Awa'  she  scoured  like  ony  maukin. 

Beatti^s  John  o'  Amha,  p.  23' 
SwACKiVG,  adf.    Clever,  tall,  active,   Dumfr. 

V»  Swack,  adj. 
SWAD,  8.    A  soldier,  a  cant  term,  9.B. 
— True  it  is  that  they  may  mell  you. 
Or  for  a  swad*  or  sailor  sell  you. 
In  time  o'  weir. 
•  «  A  soldier,"  N.     Taylm^e  S  PoSu,  p*  170. 
''  Swad^  or  itvadkiu,  a  soldier.     Cant**    Grose's 
Class.  Diet. 

SWAG,  ^»  ^  A  festoon,  used  for  an  ornament  to 
beds,  &lc.,^  Loth. ;  q.  what  hangs  loose,  as  allied 
to  Teut.  8wack^  quod  facile  flectitur,  flexilis. 
SWAG,  0.    A  large  draught  of  any  liquid,  S. 

This  is  evidently  from  the  same  origin  with  the 
£•  V.  io  Swig,  ^'  to  drink  by  large  draughts."  V. 
Swack,  v. 

SWAG,  8.    I.  Motion,  Roxb.,  Gall. 
S.  Inclination  from  the  perpendicular,  S. 

3.  It  sometimes  denotes  a  leaning  to;  as,**  a  nnD(gr 

in  politics,**  S. 

To  SwAO^  y.  SL    To  move  backwards  and  for* 
wards,  ibid. 

*<  Swag  to  swing;  swagging,  swhoffog;*'  Gall.  £«c 
•  Isl.  swak,  flactua  lenia ;  ppakqr  i%  ii^ruit  ;  G. 

Andr. 
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Sftadt,  tiitfm,  niatfift^  Mwdt-a  hiqmtoi  «Me;  Hftldor* 
•on.  Svg'Ur  aestus  maris^  mare  aestvaiM,  G.  Andr. 
SvTAGGTE,  s.     Thfe  act  of  swinging,  or  the  game 

of  Meritot  in  E.,  Roxbx 

•'  At  Sfoaggie,  waggie,  or  ahouggie^slKm.*^  Or- 
quhart's  Rabelais,  B.  I.  p.  96. 

To^S  W AGE,  r.  a.     To  quiet,  to  still ;  to  retain. 
The  fiercelings  race  her  did  so  hetlj  cadge, 
Mer  stammack  cud  na  sic  raw  vittals  stoage. 

Ros^s  Heletiore,  p.  56. 
Apparently  abbreviated  from  E.  Assuage, 

SWAGERS,  s.  pL  Men  married  to  sisters, 
Shetl.  The  connexion  is  expressed  by  this  term. 
MoesG.  suaihw,  A.S.  stveger,  Alem.  swehur,  Su.G. 

mvoger,  stvacr,  &c.  socer,  properly  a  father  in  law. ' 

But  it  appears  to  have  been  afterwards  used  with 

greater  latitude. 

To  SWAGGER,  v.  n.     To  stagger,  to  feel  as 
if  intoxicated,  Moray.     It  is  not  known  in  the 
sense  given  in  E. 
Teut.  ktvack^en,  vibrart;  Id.  sfveig-ia»  Hectere^ 

curvare. 

To  SWAY,  SwEY,  V.  n.    8.  To  move  back- 
wards and  forwards,  &a]  Jdd ; 
•  A.Bor.  *'  Srvelgi,  to  play  at  see-saw,  or  titter- 

totter."  Grose.    "  To  Sway  (proft.  swetf),  to  ride  upon 

•  plank  or  pole^  moving  on  a  fulcrum^  as'childreii  are 

wont,**    .Yorksv  Marshall. 

Sway, 'J.     2.  4-  swing,  S.]  Hence, 

In  the  sfDey-smdw,  in  a  state  of  hesitation  or  uncer* 

tainty^  Loth.     Synon.  In  tlie  fVey-hanks,  q.  moving 

backwards  and  forwards. 

S  W  AILSH, «»     A  part  ofa  mountain  th^t  slopes 

aiticfa j  or-  any  pgrt  on  the  face  of  a  hill  which  is 

not  so  steep  as  the  rest,  Ettr.  For. 

It  seems  very  doubtful  if  it  be  allied  to  Su.G. 
9f9algt  IsL  swdg'Ur^  abyBs«8>  barathrum.  I  would 
rather  view  it  as  comp:  of  Isl.  swift  curvatura^  or 
«iretf-ca>  Dan.Mve/-e  curvare^  and  heis  coUum  (a  term 
uaetf  by  itself  in  S.  to  denote  a  defile^  or  narrow  pas- 
mmf^  between  hills)  ;  q.  snteigkals,  or  sw^hals,  **  the 
bendiing  neck  of  a  mountain."  It  may  be  added, 
that  IsL  smade,  also  moadu,  is  thus  defined  by  Hal- 
docson ;  Condnui  ropis  declivitas. 

This  seems  to  correspond  with  the  term  Carrie, 
tued  in  that  part  of  the  country  that  was  under  the 
doittinton  of  the  Cehs. 

SWAINE,  s.    The  country  of  Sweden*  ^ 

^*  And  becau3  the  souldiours  o£  baitti  pairties  hade 
na  Ibfder  actioun  at  hame,  the  capitanes  receauit  tludr 
bands  haill,  and  sowme  of  thaime  past  in  Srvaine, 
•ome  in  Flaunderis,  quhair  they  behavit  thameselaes 
traliauntly.'*  Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  iS7» 
.  This  designation  of  the  country  corresponds  with 
that  given  it  by  the  Swedes  themselves.  They  call 
it  Swea  and  Smot  and  an  inhabitant  SntensL  IsL 
Ssrim  Kokgitr,  rex  Sueciae.  In  A.S.  the  Swedes  are 
generally  denominated  Sfwrn^  and  their  country 
Sueon^tand.  As  the  Swedish  territories  were  by  an- 
cient writers  called  Suilkiod,  q*  the  people,  or  king- 
dotai^  of  the  Sttiones ;  Ihre  supposes,  that,  from  this 
deai^piaticm^  the  Greeks  formed  the  name  oSSqfikia. 
gW AIP,  a^  Slanting^  Ettr.  For* 
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tsl.  swap^a  involvere,  swip^  snbito  ae  Tertere. 
This  word,  however,  seems  of  the  same  family  with 
SwiPB,  v.y  q.  v. 

SWAIPELT,*.  A  piece  of  wood,  in  form  nearly 
resembling  the  head  of  a  crosier  put  loosely 
round  the  fetlock  joint  of  the  foreleg  of  a  bone, 
when  turned  out  to  graze  in  an  open  country. 

When  thehorse  goes  slow,hesuffersnothingfrom 
it ;  but  when  he  Tuns  off,  this,  striking  the  other 
leg,  causes  pain,  and  impedes  hisprogress,  Roxb. 
Perhaps  (rorxtSmpe,  v.,  to  strike  m  a  semicircular 
mode ;  unless  we  could  view  it  q.  sfpay^peti;  what 
gives  a  pell  or  blow  from  its  swinging  motion. 

SWAISH,  SwESH,  adf.     A  term  applied  to  the 
face,  which,  while  it  iniplies  fullness,  chiefly  con- 
veys the  idea  of  suavity  and  benignity,  South  of  S. 
This,  at  first  view,  from  its  including  the  idea  of 
fullness,  might  seem  to  be  the  same  with  Swash,  q.  v. 
But,  from  whatis  considered  as  the  predominant  idea, 
I  imagine  that  it  should  be  traced  to  A.S.  sfvaes, 
swes,  "  suavis,  blandus,  comis ;  pleAsing,  sweet,  de^ 
lectable,  alluring,  courteous,"  (Somner) ;  swaestice, 
blande,  benigne ;  swaesnes,  benignitas.  Lye ;  Alem. 
suax,  suazzi,  dulcis,  suavis. 
SWALD,  pari.  pa.     Swelled,  S. 

"  It  is  a  warld's  pity  to  see  how  these  rings  art 
pinching  the  puir  creatuise's  swald  Qngeru."  The 
Pirate,  i.  176.  « 

*  SWALLOW,  s.  It  18  strange  that  this  harm., 
less  and  almost  domestic  bird  should  be  put 
under  the  ban  of  superstition.  -  In  Teviotd.  it 
Lb  reckoned  uncannie^  as  being  suppossed  to 
have  a  drcfp  o^  iht  de^iFs  bluid.  Young  swallows, 
however,  when  from  the  influence  of  this  bar- 
barizing  fancy  they  have  been  deprived  of  their 
eyes,  will  soon  have  them  restored,  for  this  0XMi 
reason,  that**  thede'il  iskind  tohisain,^  Teviold. 

SWAM,  a.  A  iai^  quantity ;  as  **  a  swam  tf 
olaise,"*  a  great  assortment  ef  clothes,  Upp. 
Clydes.  " 

Corr.  perhaps  from  Teat,  smme,  L.B»  Mowmop  omie, 

sarcina. 

SWAMP,  adj.    a.  Not  swelled.]  Add; 
'  "  An  animal  is  said  to  be  swamped,  when  it  seems 

dung,  or  cUnket,  or  thin  in  the  belly ;"  Gall.  £iie.. 
**  Swamp,  slender ;"  Gl.  Pidcen.        Hence, 

SwAHPiE,  a^'.    A  toll  thin  felbw,  Dumfr. 

•  SWAMPED,  pari.  aJ§.    Metaph.  used  ia  ihm 

sense  of  imprisoned  ;  a  Ojrpsey  word,  S.A. 

S  WANDER,  SwAiTKDKB,  s.  A  sort  of  apoplectic 
.    giddiness,  which  seizes  one  on- any  sudden  emer* 
gency  or  surprise,  Fife. 

To  SwANDEa,  SwAUNDKEj  V.  fl.      1.  To  fttll  BUtO 

a  wavering  or  insensible  state,  ibid. 
2.  To  want  resolution  or  determination,  ibid. 

Su.G.  iwind^a,  swinn-a,  anciently  foerswaenJt-a, 
deficere,  tabescere,  evanescere;  "wheificefoerswander, 
tabescit;  A.  S.smind'an,  tabescere ;  Germ,  schnteiner'-n, 
ciiminuere,.facere  ut  deficiat,  sckwind-en,  to  pine,  to 
languish.  £•  swoon  is  obviously  from  a  common  origin. 
Goth,  wan,  denoting  defect^  is  viewed  as  the  met 
SwAi9K)  s.     A  clever  young  fellow,  8.B. 
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His  oouflin  wts  s  bierlv  twank^ 
A  derf  young  mm,  becht  Rob.-~ 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc.  Pod.  p.  1S8. 
V.  Swank,  adf. 

Swanky,  s.    An  active  or  clever  young  fellow.] 
Add; 
Like  bumbees  bixzing  fne  a  bike. 
Whan  birds  their  riggings  tirr ; 
The  swankies  lap  thro'  mire  and  syke. 
Wow  as  their  heads  did  birr  I 

Skinner's  Miscellaneous  Poetry,  p.  123. 
A.Bor.  ''  Swanky,  a  strapping  young  country* 
man ;"  Gl.  Brockets 

SwANKi  NG,  part,  adj.  Supple,  active,  South  of  S, 
''  I  lived  on  his  land  when  I  was  a  swanking  young 
chield^  and  could  hae  blaun  the  trumpet  wi'  ony 
body,  for  I  had  wind  eneugh  then,"  Bride  of  Lam« 
mermoor,  ii.  244. 

SWANKY,  a^jAJdd; 

S,  Swanky  is  applied  to  a  person  who  is  tall,  but 
not  filled  up  ;  lank,  Fife. 

SWANKYN,  part,  pa. 

*-The  halkit  hoglyn, 
Snelly  snattis  swankyn, 

CoOceUAe  Sow,  F.  i  v.  l66. 

I  am  inclined  to  read  suaitis  for  snatHs,  q. "  keenly 
labouring  at  new  ale."  V.  Swats.  Swankyn  may 
be  from  A.S.  swaenc^an  laborare,  exercere.  lu. 
swinkad-r,  however,  signifies,  "  filled  like  a  swine;" 
and  Su.O.  swang^er,  hungry,  sweingd,  hunger. 

To  SW  ANKLE,  v.  n.  A  term  used  to  express 
the  sound  emitted  from  a  vessel,  when  the  liquid 
which  it  contains  is  shaken,  Shetl. ;  apparently 
synon,  with  S.  Clunk. 

Teut.  swanckel-en  nutare,  vacillare ;  a  frequenta- 
tive from  swanck'Cn,  vibrare,  quatere;  fluctuare. 
Sa.G.  swang  motus,  smasng^a  vibrare. 

To  SWAP,  V.  a.     To  exchange.]  Add  / 

*^  I  wad  be  content  to  swap  the  garment  for  the 
value  in  feathers,  or  sea-otter's  skins,  or  any  kind  of 
peltrie."     The  Pirate,  i.  218. 
Swap,  s.    A  barter,  an  exchange,  S. 

**  For  the  pouther,  I  e'en  changed  it  with  the  skip* 
kers  o'  Dutch  luggers  and  French  vessels,  for  gin  and 
brandy,— a  gude  swap  too,  between  what  cheereth 
the  soul  of  man  and  that  which  dingeth  it  dean  out 
of  the  body.**    Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  294. 

To  SWAP,  V.  a.    8.  To  strike.]  Add ; 

The  term,  in  this  scnae,  ocours  in  Palsgrave.  ^'  I 
smappe,  I  stryke ;  Je  frappe.  He  Mapped  me  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  hande."    B.  iiL  F.  381,  a« 

Teut.  sweep^en,  flagellare. 

Swap,  s,    A  sudden  stroke.]  Add; 

This  term  is  still  used  as  denoting  a  slap,  Ettr. 
For.,  Roxb. 

**  Whan  a  thing  comes  on  ye  that  gate,  that's  a 
dadd. — Then  a  paik,  that's  a  swapp,  or  a  skelp  like*" 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  135. 

"  Pdl-mell,  swap  for  swap,  was  a*  that  they  coun« 
tit  on."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  243. 

SWAP,  SwAUP,  i.    The  cast,  mould,  or  linea* 
ments,  Sec.]  Add; 
f'  She  is  a  weel-farr'd^ttin  lass  your  dochter,  very 
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Bke  her  mither,  bat  yet  a  great  swap  o'  anld  nude 
Binky."    Saxon  and  Gael,  L  l65. 

Isl.  swip-r  vultus,  swipad^r  vultu  similis;  Haldorson. 

To  SWAP,  SwAUP,  V.  n.   1.  A  term  applied  to 

pease  and  other  leguminal  herbs,  when  tney  be* 

gin  to  send  forth  pods,  S.     Whaup^  S.B. 

-— '^  Sow  it  with  peas^  which,  banning  to  jwap, 

or  to  have  pods,  plow  down,  and  cover  under  the 

fur ;  and  let  it  ly  m  this  condition  all  winter."  Max* 

well's  Sel*  Trans,  p.  13.    V.  Shaup. 

52.  Metaphorically  transferred  to  young  animalaof 

every  description,  Roxb. 
Swap,  Swaup,  s.    1.  The  husk  of  pease  while  it 
is  in  a  flat  state,  before  the  pease  are  formed,  S. 
'3.  Applied  to  the  pease  themselves,  in  the  pod^ 

while  as  yet  in  an  immature  state;  S. 
SWAPIT,   flk^'.      fig/bre— Perhaps,    q.   la«y. 

moulded.  Insert — Stoeir-swiqnt. 
SWARCH,  SwAUOH  (gutt.),  s.   A  rabblement, 
a  tumultuous  assembly,  S.B. 

A  swargh  o'  gladsome  neibour  fbck. 

That  glcAnin  did  forgather 
About  the  town,  to  sport,  an'  joke. 
An'  rant  wi'  ane  anither,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  65. 
"  Swargh,  a  convention  of  individuals  f  GL  ibid. 
O.Teut  swarcke,  swercke,  nubes,  perhaps  like  E. 
doud,  as  signifying  a  crowd,  a  multitude. 

It  would  seem  that  Swarrach  (q.  v.)  is  aUied. 
SWARE,  Swire,  Swybe,  $.  8.*The  most  level 
.  spot  between  two  hills.]  Add; 
It  occurs  in  this  sense,  in  a  passage  in  which  the 
virtues  of  KiUigrew,  the  English  Ambassador,  are 
celebrated ;  and  particularly  nis  patience  in  endur- 
ing hardships,  while  endeavouring  to  restore  peace 
between  the  contending  parties  in  Scotland,  during 
the  regency  of  Morton. 

In  winter  wedderis  baith  in  wind  and  rane. 
Sum  t3rme  with  seiknes  sa  ourset  with  pane. 
He  raid  throw  montanes,  man v  mose  and  nyre^ 
In  frost  and  snaw,  quhen  all  nie  folkis  ar  fsmt 
With  double  bonattis  for  to  hap  thair  brane. 
Then  wes  he  worsland  our  ane  wondie  sweyrtm 
Sege  Edinh.  Castel,  Poems  l6M  CenL  p.  1^99  ; 
i.  e.  wrestling  through  a  windty  defile  among  moon* 
tains, 
SwARFF,  SwERF,  s.    St.  A  fainting  fit}  Add; 

— ''  I  can  tell  you  this.  Sirs,  nnce  my  trouble  be« 
gan,  many  a  fainting-fit  has.  come  over  my  heart  2 
but  no  sooner  began  a  swarf  ot  a  dwam  to  go  over 
my  heart,  but  he  answered  me  with  strength  in  mj 
soul."  Mich.  Bruce's  Lectures,  p.  68. 
8.  Faintness,  dejection  of  spirit 

"  Word  came  in  the  morning  that  a  suerfis  had 
overgone  the  lordis  hairtes,"  &c    Bdjiaven  M.S. 
Hist  Ja.  VI.  FoL  4«. 
To  Swarf,  v.  a.     To  stupify,  6alL 

''  The  scene  dumfounder'd  the  wreloh,  and  swarf^d 
him  so  that  he  could  not  utter  a  word."  OalL  J^ie. 
p.  StS. 

SWARGH,  s,    V.  SwARCH,  Swargh. 
SWARRIG,  s.  A  quantity  of  any  thing,  Oietl.; 

merely  a  variety  of  Swarrach.     V.  SwARcn. 
SWARTATEE,  inter;.  Black  time,  an  ill  hour. 
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Sfaetl.    Also  expl  <<  expremng  contempt  or 
•  surprise.^ 

From*  Su.G. IsV wmri  black,  and  iid  time;  or 
perchance  q.  swart  to  ye,  *'  black  be  jour  fate  !** 
SWARTH,  ^     Swaid^  Ettr.  For. 
The  groans  are  beard  on  the  rooantain  swarik. 
There  i«  blood  in  heaven  and  blood  on  earth. 

Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  L  292* 
S W ARTH,  tf.  In  STvarik  o^,  in  ezchan^  for,  Rox. 
I  can  form  no  conjecture  as  to  the  origin,  unless 
it  be  A.S.  wearthjSn.G.  waerd,  &c.  worth,  price,  va« 
lue,  with  the  sibilation  prefixed. 
SWARTRYTTER,  s.    Properly,  one  belong- 
ing  to  the  German  cavalry.J   Add,  before  the 
word  Jn/ian,  in  last  paragraph ; 
This  term  is  illustratea  by  what  Fynes  Motyson 
haa  said. 

*'  At  this  day  the  horsemen  of  Germany  are  vuU 
garly  called  Schwarit-Reytem,  that  is,  blacke  horse- 
men, not  onely  because  they  weare  blacke  apparrell, 
but  also  for  that  m<Mit  of  them  haue  blacke  horses, 
and  make  their  hands  and  faces  blacke  by  dressing 
them  and  by  blacking  their  bootes,  wherem  they  are 
curious ;  or  else  because  custome  hath  made  black- 
nesse  an  ornament  to  them  ;  or  else  because  they 
tfainke  this  colour  to  make  them  most  terrible  to  their 
enemies."  Itinerary,  Part  III.  B.  iv.  c.S.  p.  197- 
To  S  WARVE,  V.  n.  To  bcline  to  one  side,  E. 
Swerve, 

^  I  had  the  ill  luck  to  hit  his  jaud  o*  a  beast  on 
the  nose  with  my  hat,  and  scaur  the  creature,  and 
abe  swarved  aside<  and  the  king  that  sits  na  mickle 
better  than  a  draff-poke  on  the  saddle,  was  like  to 
have  gotten  a  clean  coup."     Nigel,  i.  74. 

"  By  the  grace  of  Mercy  the  horse  swarved  round, 
and  I  fell  aff  at  the  tae  side  as  the  ball  whistled  by 
at  the  tither."     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  248. 
Teut.  swerv'^en,  deerrare,  diva^ari ;  fiuctuare. 
SWASH,  s.  **  The  noise  which  one  makes,  falL 
ing  upon  the  ground,'"  S.^  Jdd; 
It  IS  used  to  denote  the  noise  made  by  a  salmon, 
when  he  leaps  at  the  fly. 

Forthwith  amain  he  plunges  on  his  prey, 
Wi'  eager  swash  ;  the  lucky  moment  watch. 
An'  in  his  gills  engorge  the  barbed  death. 
Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  3 1 ,  39. — Add  to  etymon ; 
I  suspect  that  Swash  is  originally  the  same  with 
£.  Snelch,  a ''  heavy  fall ;"  Johns. ;  "  a  flat  fall  on  one 
aide ;"  Grose.     The  £.  v.  Swash,  however,  is  ex* 
plained,  ''  to  make  a  great  clatter  or  noise." 
T«  SWASH,  V.  n.  To  swell,  to  be  turgid.]  Add; 
It  is  probable  that  this  is  the  same  o.  which  oc- 
curs in  Shakspeare,  when  he  speaks  of  the  affecta- 
tkm  of  valour. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
Afl  many  other  mannish  cowards  have, 
^at  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

As  You  Like  H. 

SWASH,  s.    A  trumpet.    **  He  convenand  the 

wttchemen  be  the  sound  of  bis  swcuh  throw  the 

towne  ;•*  Aberd.  Reg.  V^  84.     V.  Swesch. 

jSWASH,  9.  1.  A  person  of  a  broad  make,  &C.1 

AM;  -" 

And  so  these  are  the  eyes  of  the  world  f^^pttttf 
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eyes  they  are,  to  be  sure,  to  drive  a  man  out  of  his 
ain  house !  The  tane  a  puir  silly  spendthrift,  the 
t'ither  a  great  gormandising  swash,  and  the  third— 
but  how  comes  the  world  to  have  but  three  eyes  ?«• 
can  you  nomak  out  a  fourth  ?"  Inheritance,  i.  $00. 
8.  A  large  quantity,  &c.]  Add ; 

It  is  often  applied  to  meat  or  drink,  Berwicks. 

SWATCH,  *.     1.  A  pattern,  &c.]  Add,' 
Sir  W.  Scott  remarks ; 

'^  The  original  use  identifies  swatch  with  patch* 
Thus  Tusser ; 

One  spreadeth  those  bands,  so  in  order  to  lie. 
As  barly  (in  swatches)  may  fill  it  thereby." 
This  idea  seems  to  acquire  probability  from  the 
previous  use  of  the  word  Dollops* 

Of  barly  the  longest,  and  greenest  yee  find. 
Leave  standing  by  dallops,  til  time  ye  do  bind. 

Five  Hundred  Points,  p.  99* 
For  dallops,  according  to  Kersey,  is  '^  a  word  used 
in  some  places  for  patches,  or  comers  of  gi'ass,  or 
weeds  amidst  the  corn."  But  as  I  have  met  with 
swatch  in  no  other  E.  work,  I  hesitate  whether  this 
be  not  an  erratum  for  swathes. 
8.  A  specimen.]  Add; 

''  Mr.  William  Carstares  put  in  her  {[Queen  Mary's^ 
hand  one  of  that  compendious  treatise  of  Mr*  William 
Gnthry's,  The  Trial  of  a  Saving  Interest  in  Christ. 
Sometime  thereafter  he  enquired  how  she  pleased 
the  little  #u;a<cA  of  Scots  Presbyterian  writings?  She 
said,  she  admired  it,  and  should  never  part  with  it 
while  she  lived.'*  Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  88. 

SWATS,  s.  pL  The  thin  part  of  sowens  or  flum« 

mery,  ShetL     Isl.  ewade  lubricies. 
To  SWATTER,  v.  a.  1.  To  move  qpickly,  8tc.] 

R.  V.  91.  Add; 
8*  Expl.  as  signifying,  in  Galloway,  ^'  to  swim 

close  together  in  the  water  like  young  ducks;" 

Mactaggart. 

''  To  swatter,  to  spill  or  throw  about  water,  as 
geese  and  ducks  do,  in  drinking  and  feeding;"  Yorks., 
Marshall. 

To  SWATTLE,  v.  a.     To  beat  soundly  with 

a  stick  or  wandy  Aberd.  s  Swaddle^  £.  to  beat, 

to  cudgel. 
SwAtTLiN^  8.     A  drubbing,  ibid. 

Dr.  Johns,  has  given  SsvatUle  as  if  it  were  the  sune 
«.withthatsignifying  '^to  swathe,  to  bind  in  cloaths," 
&c.  He  has  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instance8,|rather 
rashly,  passed  sentence  upon  it  as  '^  a  low,  ludicrous 
word."-  There  is  reason,  on  the  amtrary,  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  very  ancient  word.  For  it  may  be  a 
dimin.  from  Isl.  swada,  cutem  laedere ;  swada,  vul- 
nusculum  cutis  laesae;  stvoedn-sar,  id.  Or  we  may 
trace  it  to  Isl.  swida,  which  Haldorson  renders  by 
Framea,  armorum  quoddam  genus,  a  sort  of  partizan 
or  halbert ;  but  Verelius,  by  Clava,  a  Club ;  adding 
Sw*  ktuhba  and  swedia  as  synonymes. 
SWATTROCH,  s.     "  Strong  soup,  excellent 

food  C"  Gall.  Enc. 

Corr.  perhajis  from  Gael.  suthbHih  decoction;  snth 
juice ;  C.B.  sudd  id. ;  swtrach  dregs. 
SW AUGER  (g  hard^,  A  large  draught,  Banffs.; 
By non.  Scoup,  SwacK,  Waucht ;  S.  aiid  E.  Sttng. 
-^Than  we  took  a  kw'auger    . 
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O'  whiskie  we  had  amuggHss  brawn^ 
Outwitting  o'  the  gauger. 

Taylof'9  S.  Poems,  p.  1 45. 
Is),  dug-a,  Su.G.  wg-a,  sugere,  £.  to  sung. 

SWAUKIN,  pari.    Hesitating.     V,  Haukin 

and  SwAUKiN. 
To  SWAUL,  V.  n.     To  increase  in  bulk,  to 
swell,  Gall.     SwaU  is  the  common  pron.  of  S. 
At  my  ain  ingle  than  my  spawls  I  cud  beek. 
Whan  that  stvautd  the  wridy  snaw. 

Song,  Gall  EncycL  p.  41 1. 
The  wun  it  will  shift,  and  the  deep  it  will  stvaul. 
The  faem  it  will  flee,  and  the  broyliment  will  brawl. 

Ibid.  p.  212. 
SwAUL,  8.     "  A  large  swell ;"  ibid. 
&WAULTIE,  8.  "  A  fat  animal ;"  ibid. ;  q.  one  that 

is  swollen. 
To  S WAUNDER,  v.  n.  To  become  giddy,  &c, 

Fife..  V.  SwAKDER,  V.  and  s. 
To  S  W  AUP,  V,  a.  Used  to  deriote  the  act  of  a 
mother  or  nurse,  who  first  puts  the  spoonful  of 
meat  in  her  own  mouth  which  she  means  to  put 
in  her  child^s ;  that  she  may  previously  cooU 
soften,  and  bring  it  to  the  point  of  the  spoon, 
Berwicks, 
To  SWAW,  r.  a.     1.  To  produce  waves,  to 

break  the  smooth  surface  oi  the  water,  ibid. 
2.  To  cause  a  motion  in  the  water ;  applied  to 
that  produced  by  the  swift  motion  of  fishes,  ib, 
SwAW,  8.     1.  A  wave,  Roxb. 
%'  The  slight  movement  or  undulation  on  thesur. 
face  of  water,  caused  by  afish  swimmingnear  the 
surface ;  also,  that  caused  by  any  body  thrown 
into  the  water,  ibid.   Jiker,  although  synon.^ 
is  applied  only  to  the  motion  of  a  fish,  and  is 
understood  as  denoting  a  feebler  undulation. 
SwAwiN  o"  the  WcUery  the  rolling  of  a  body  of 
water  under  the  impression  of  the  wind,  ibid. 
Tlus  verb  with  its  derivatives,  though  found  only 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar,  and  indeed  nearly  obso- 
lete, is  undoubtedly  very  ancient,  and  has  been  pf 
general  use  among  the  northern  nations.     Teut, 
Sweden  vagare,  fiuctuare;  Germ,  schwelff-en  id.; 
Dan.  swaethe  to  wave,  to  move.     Isl.  swf-a  ferri, 
laoveri ;  Su.G.  smaefm^a  motitari,  ffaietuare.     It  is 
used  in  Isl.  and  S11.G.  in  relation  to  the  water ;  as  in 
the  Isl.  phrase,  skins  sveifimgr,  navis  anchome  alliga« 
tae,  et  ventis  impulsae  circomaciio ;  si^f,  navis  vdia 
et  remis  condtatae  remora ;  YereL 

To  8WEAL,  V.  n.    To  whirl,  to  turn  round 

with  rapidity,  Berwicks. }  synon.  Swirls 
SwjSAL,  8.    The  act  of  tummg  round  with  ra« 

pidity ;  often  applied  to  the  quick  motion  of  a 

fish  with  its  tail,  ilnd« 

IsL  sveift^a  agitare;  drcumagere,  gynure;  as,  soeijh 
spprfi,  gladium  rotare,  q. ''  to  sweal  a  aword."  Smif, 
la,  agitatio,  gyratio ;  Hatdonan. 

To  8WEAL,  o,  n.  To  mek  away  hasdly^  S. 

«I>hma  let  the  candle  ^mti"  TalesofmjLa^d* 
lor^lSer.i  1A4. 

«>  &wW;  to  waste  awcft  u  a  Midle  blown. imp 
bytfMwindrYorkSr^Miffsh^a!, 
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To  SwsAL,  V.  a.    To  carry,  a  candle  in  so  «fre. 

less  or  hurried  a  way  as  to  make  it  blaze  away; 

as,  «  YeVe  swealM  a'  the  candle,''  S. 

This,  if  L  mistake  not,  is  its  more  common  use  in  S. 

SwaU  or  Stoml  is  the  £.  orthoerraphv  of  this  old 
word.    V.  Todd.  ^-r  J 

SWEAP,  8.    A  stroke  br  blow,'  BanfTs. 

This  must  be  merely  a  variety  of  Swipe,  q.  v. 
SWECH  (glut.),  8.     A  trumpet.^    «  Passing 
throw  the  touo  with  ane  ^zsp^cA  ;^  Aberd.  Rec^ 
V.  25.  ^ 

The  more  common  form  of  the  word  is  Swssch, 
under  which  it  has  been  observed,  th?t  A.S.  sweg 
denotes  sound  in  general,  also,  any  musical  instru^ 
ment  In  the  use  of  the  term,  a  transition  had  been 
made  from  sound  itself  to  that  which  produces  it, 
Stveck  nearly  retoins  the  form  of  the  A.S.  word. 

SWECH  AN  (gutt.),  parLpr.  Sounding;*  always 
applied  to  the  noise  macle  by  water,  while  tha 
V.  Sough  is  used  of  the  wind,/Upp.  Lanarkt, 
The  cowdlan  bells  on  the  weelan  flude 

Are  the  ships  whilk  we  sail  in ; 
AHke  scartfree  on  the  pule  are  we;. 
And  in  the  swechan*  lin. 
Marmaiden  of  CUfde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1 820, 
A.SL  stveg^an,  sonare. 

SwECHYNGE,  *.  A  Tushing  sound,  as  that  of 
water  falling  over  a  precipice;  or  a  hdlow 
whistling  sound,  as  that  made  by  the  wind. 
South  of  S. 

SWECHT^  8.  I.  The  force  of  a  body  in  mo. 
tion.]  Add; 

2.  A  multitude,  a  great  number  or  quantity, 

Berwicks. ;  synon.  SwacTc,  Sttegy  q.  v. 
SWEDGE,  8.    An  iron  chisel  with  a  bevelled 

edge,  used  for  making  the  groove  round  the 

shoe  of  a  horse,  Roxb. 

Isl.  smeis-ia  flectere,  curvare,  sweig^a  curvatora, 
flectia     This  Haldorson  expl.  by  Dan.  8wnmng^ 
a  chamfering,  a  slope  or  sloping. 
To  SwEPGE,  V.  a.   To  make  a  groove  in  a  horse. 

shoe  for  receivinff  the  nwls,  Roxb.     This  ijS 

done  by  such  a  chisel  as  that  above  described. 
To  SwEE,  V  .n.  L  To  incline  to  oi^e  side.]  Addi 
2*  To  move  backwards  and  forwards,  as  a  tree, 

from  the  action  of  the  wind,  Rorfi.   V.  Swat. 

SwEV     tJL. 

8.  To  be  irresolute,  ibid, 

T^  Sw£^s,  V,  a.    To  move  any  obieot  lo  one  ai^ 

Hoxh.,  Bttr.  For, 

^'Bairo^i. Mm fthair bonking  o' dm  aff  die  fins 
veil  burnt  i'  the  boiling."    perils  of  Man,  L  fiO* 

V.  SWAV,  SWBY.  V. 

%  To  cause  to  move  backwards  and  ibnfwds^  S. 

**  Why  d^fai't  yoa  faindsr  thet»  boys  fVom 
the  gat^  off  itshinges  ?' '  Me  hmderboya  A 
ntes,  Mr.  tiaw Av  r    Mariwg^  ii,  99, 

ToSw»Eqf,p,a.    TQ.give.a8foo}ui94mfii^ 

a«  to  a  slrol^e,  a  A. . 
sword,  he  held  up  his  swordUarm  to^^ivs  hia  (pndL** 
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SwcK,  rf.  •  1.  A^  iiicili»iaribn  taone  aide,  & 

'^  Ye  k6ti>  the  wkid  veiy  oftiafi  taks  a  swee  away 
round  to-  the  east  i'  .the  night-time,  whan  the  wa« 
ther'a  gude  i'  the  hasst  months"  Bcownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  i.  1S9« 

I  si.  sveigia  curvatura,  flectio« 
£•  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  aa  transferred  to  the 

■lind)  S. 

"  I'm  Bae  fear't  for  ony  iflipf udenee^  lassie ;  and 
Im  nae  feaxft  you  do  aught  that's  wrang ;  but  its 
your  mind  thst  I'm  sad  for ;  they'll  gie't  a  wrang 
JNPar,  thae  chaps."     Hogg's  Winter  Tales,  i.  253, 
8.  A  ohimney  crane,  for  suspending  a  pot  over  the 

fire,  S.O,3o^b.   V.  Swj\.y,  *.,  alsoKiRN-swEB, 
Swsk-swAY,  adj.    In  a  state  of  suspense  or  hesi- 
tation, halting  between  two  opinions,  W.  Loth. 

This,  as  it  is  immediately  formed  from  the  v,.Sn>ey 
at  Avee^ismost  probably  allied  to  E.  See-saw,  a  term 
expressive  of  motion  from  one  side  to  another. 
SWEE}  s.     A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the 

mower,  S.  Swath^  E. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  stpeig-ia,  Dan.  smej-er,  flee- 
tere$  ourrare;  a  swatK  being  cut  by  a  sweep  or  cir- 
cular motion  of  the  scythe. 
To  S WEE,  V,  n.  To  smart  with  pain,  Orkn.  ;*  sy- 

tioo.  Gelt,  SoWi  S. 

Dan.  «fptt-e to  smart,  smie  a  smart;  Isl.  svid^, Su.G. 
gwid^a  dolere,  ^ngL  Ihre  observes  on  the  v.,  that 
with  the  Icelanders  svid-a  first  signifies  adurere,  ap4 
then  to  feel  pain  from  burning.  Haklorson  indeed 
defines  Svidi,  dolor  intensus  vulnerum,  ignis  vel 
frigoris.  It  greatly  confirms  this  idea,  that  as  Isl. 
mda  signifies  both  to  singe  and  to  smart,  in  Dan. 
the  V.  having  both  senses,  has  the  same  form.  A.S. 
je-oii  efiervescere,  evidently  claims  afllnity.    S,  Saw, 

?ronounced  Soo,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Smee* 
To  S  WEE,  V.  a.     To  singe,  Orkn. 
Dan.  tmi-e,  **  to  singe,  to  scorch,  to  parch.*'  Wolff; 

Jal.  svtjd^a  adurere,  ^i^eadustio.  Su.G stpid-a adurere, 
I  have  elsewhere  traced  S.  Scowder,  commonly 

|>von.  Scoutker,  to  Isl.  svida,  Su.G.  sweda,    TheOrkn. 

term  retains  the  more  simple  form  of  Dan.  swi*e»    V. 

the  preceding  v. 

SyVEEKyS,   Theactof  doing  any  thing.]  Addf 
T^ere  is  an  Isl.  phrase  nearly  allira  to  thi^  Tfiad 

er  mir  wm  nvigt  ultra  vires  meas  est,  Haldorson.  Swig^ 

in  its  simple  meaning,  signifies  curvatura. 

To  SWEEL,  SwfiAL,  V.  a.  1.  To  wash  any 
tiling  in  a  stream,  pond,  or  superabundant 
quantity  of  water,  by  dashing  the  thine  washed 
to  and  fro,  or  whirling  it  round,  and  thus  sub* 
jectifng  it  to  the  full  fence  of  the  water,  S. 
This  seems  originally  the  same  with  £.  SwUl,  as 

Mgniiying  **  to  wash,  to  drench."     The  origin  ianot 

A.S.  swUg-^imdfiglutire,  devorare^  to  which-the  «,  is 

traced  in  ita  various  senses  by  Jdina. ;  but  swU-ian, 

Imwmtt,  Lye.    ^ynoo.  jSyad 

Xo  SWEEL,  V.  a.  To  awalbv^  SJB.^  Dumfr, ; 

I  wcwm  mesiey  saoner  yl*^ 

Tliaift'to  get  clear 
or i|»  I  aanpTrf  it  da wa  viy  IkMM 

b  ale  or  beer. 
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Cauld  whttky-pnncb,  and  ale,  nut-brown, 

He  gart  her  sweel. 
Till)  cRasy,  a'  the  warld  ran  round. 

As  in  a  reel.  Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  64. 
A.S.  twilg^an,  swylg^any  swelg'^n^  to  swallow,  to 
swill.  Dr.  Johns,  views  the  corresponding  £.  v.  as 
the  same  with  Swill,  to  wash,  to  drench.  But  accord- 
ing to  A.S.  lexicons,  they  seem  to  claim  distinct  ori- 
gins.    V.  preceding  v. 

To  SWEEL,  SwEAL,  V.  a.     To  wind  round ; 

as,  to  sweat  a  rope  round  a  post,  Upp.  Clydes, ; 

softened  from  A.S.  swaethil^  swaihily  fascia. 

In  E.  Diet.  vo.  Swathe,  Dr.  Johns,  refers  to  A.S. 
swed-an,  and  Mr.  Todd  to  sweth^an,  to  bind.  But 
the  form  of  the  word^  as  given  by  Benson^  is  swethd* 
an  (ligare).  It  is  singular  that  both  Somner  and 
Lye  should  have  entirely  overlooked  it. 
Sw£ELER,  s.     A  bandage,  that  which  sweets  or 

winds  round,  Kinross.     V.  Swill,  v. 
SWEEP,  j».  A  chimney  sweeper,  S.;  also  Sweep* 

ie^  Aberd. 

SWEER,  SwEEBT,  adj.     Slow.     V.  Sweir. 
To  SWEESH,  V,  a.    To  beat,  S.   V.  SduiSHi. 
•  SWEET,  adj.  Used  in  the  sense  atji-esh,  &c.] 

Add;-^not  salted. 

This  tnay  indeed  be  viewed  as  one  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  £.,  as  it  is  rendered  "  not  salt," 
Johns.  But  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is  expressly  op* 
posed  to  the  act  o£ sailing.  At  any  rate,  I  may. add 
that  this  is  a  Teut  idiom ;  Soeie  boier,  butyrum  .salis 
expers, 
2.  Fresh,  tiot  putrid.     "  Fysche  reid  &  sweU  i^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1535, 
SWEET-BREAD,  s.    The  diaphragm,  in  ant 

mals,  S.]  Add; 

I  am  informed  that  this  is  not  the  diaphragm,  bat 
tbepaitcre4[f. 

— ''  Then  we'll  steek  the  shop,  and  cry. ben  Baby, 
and  take  a  hand  at  the  cartes  till  the  gudeman  comae 
hame-*and  then  we'll  try  your  braw  veal  sweet-^bremd 
that  ye  were  sae  kind  as  send  me,  Mrs.  HeukbaiM," 
Antiquary,  i.  S29. 

SWEET-MILK  CHEESE,  cheese  made  4if 
milk  without  the  cream  being  skimmed  off,  Dttiu 
lop  cheese,.  S. 
*^  iweei'tmik  cheese,  I,  e.  cheese  made  of  the  whole 

milk  without  abstracting  the  cream,  is  not  made  far 

sale  intlHs  county;  but  only  for  private  family  use,'^ 

Agr.  Surv.  Pertha.  p.  SS,. 

SWEBT.MILKEB,  a.    The  day  on  which,  in 

afarm-house,  cheese  is  made;  Grail.  Enc.  p.  Md, 
Sw£ETiE-.L  Aip,  #,  A  Christmas  loaf|  or  one  naked 

with  raisins,  &.c«  iq  it,  S.B^ 
SwESTis-MAN,  s,    1.  A  confectioner,  S, 
%  A  inan  who  sella  confections  or  sweet^neats  al 

a  fair,  8, 

^  The  wreety^wKt^  ov'  eenltetioaerg,  tidca  up  their 
Itetienll^re,  sshI  leap  a  rich  hanmt.''    Agr.  Surr^ 
ILincard,  p,  406, 
SiTBiTiK^iFf,  9,    A  female  wba  sella  sweet, 

meatS)  Br 

^  A  kMy  tank  of  tiaaely  m9$$^  smA  AeaMtaodi^ 
^ovcfcd  with  the  wonted  wntifs  tf  the  occaston,  o^ 
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cupiedthetuiiiiy-ftideofdieHsgb-ttreet.''  Th^Pro- 

yo8t«  p.  136. 

The  tweeig'Vnfe  awaiU  with  apron'd  hands* 
And  broad  before*  an  empty  pouch  expands. 
Viilage  Fair,  Blackw.  Mag*  Jan,  1 821,  p.  42d« 

SWEIG,  s.    A  large  draught  of  liquor,  Banffs. 
This  is  merely  E.  Smg. 

SWEIG,  SwEEG,  s.    A  very  bad  candle,  Roxb- 

Synon.  Water-wader,  q,  v. 

Detiominated  perhaps  from  its  limber  form  ;  IsL 
^weig^r  a  V^ig,  swdg-ia,  to  bend.  If  from  the  faint* 
ness  of  the  lignt  it  gives^  allied  perhaps  to  Dan.*  Su.G. 
Mwag,  iveak*  feeble*  faint. 

SWEIL,  *.  1.  A  swivel,  or  ring  containing  one ; 
also  Sowky  S. A.  and  O. ;  synon.  Sule^  S.B. 
''  She  went  in  to  the  miller's  house*  and  asked  for 
the  swell  of  a  tether. — John  Smith* — as  he  rode  by 
the  mill  of  Rachean*  asked  if  his  -wife  had  been  there 
seeking  a  sweiL"  History  of  the  horrid  and  unnatu- 
Yal  murders*  by  J.  Smith.  Edin.  1727*p.  4-  V.  Sule. 
S.  *«  Sweil^  any  thing  which  hath  a  circular  mo- 

tion  C  Gall.  Enc. 
To  SwEiLL,  v.n.  To  move  in  a  circular  way,  Gall. 
The  dark  brown  tap  o'  some  big  hill 
He  centers*  then  around  will  siveill. 

GalL  Encyel  p.  399. 

BWEVNGEOUR,  Swyugeour,  Swingek,  3. 
Expl.  ^^  a  fellow,  a  scoundrel ;  s^etr  szciiu 
ffeouriSf  lazy  fellows.  A  variety  of  stvinker,  a 
labourer,  as  in  O.E.,  Chaucer.       Gl.  Lynds. 

In  Shetl.  this  word  is  expl.  '^  a  rogue." 
I  have  met  with  this  term  in  another  passage*  in 
^hich  it  seems  equivalent  to  lazy  or  sleepy-headed 
fellow*  as  being  synon.  with  Lubber. 

"  Wherefore  shines  the  sunne,  but  that  thou  mightest 
%ralke  ?  The  sunne  is  not  giuen  thee  to  sleepe :  he 
is  but  a  smnger,  but  a  lubbar*  that  will  lye  idle  in 
the  day  light*  and  the  sunne  shall  witnes  against  him 
in  that  day ;  much  more  that  heauenly  light*  that 
sunne  of  righteousnesse  shines  he  for  nothing  ?" 
KoUok  on  Coloss.  p.  20. 

I  have  been  inclined  to  think*  that  this  word  may 
have  been  formed  from  Swevin  a  dream*  or  A.S. 
nvefn^  sleep,  q.  swevim^eour  But  observing  that* 
in  A.S.*  swangor  signifies*  *'  somniculosus ;  sleepy* 
drowsie*  sluggish*"  ( Somner) ;  I  prefer  viewing  this  as 
the  true  origin  of  the  term*  especially  as  it  agrees  so 
well  with  the  use  of  it  in  the  passage  above  quoted. 

SWEIR,  adf.     1.  Lazy,  &c.]  Jdd; 
This  term  is*  I  think*  most  generally  in  the  west 

of  S.  pron.  SweerL 

SwEia-DRAUCHTs,  s.  pi.  The  same  with  Sweir* 
tree.  The  amusement  is  conducted  in  Tweed- 
dale  by  the  persons  grasping  each  others^  handS) 

.   without  using  a  stick. 

SwEiE-DEAWN,  port.  pa.  To  be  Sweer^raxcny  to 
hesitate  or  be  reluctant  about  any  thing,  Roxb. 
Perhaps  originally  the  part  pr.,  q.  Sw&r-^ramn', 

Eke  Jbretch  o'  drawin . 

SwEiK-jiNNY,  ««  An  instruiQent  for  winding 
yam ;  the  same  with  Sweir^Kittyj  AberdJ   . 

SwEiE  K4m's  L4BS|  Sweie  ifA24^6  LIFT,  the  un* 

518  ^    ,     .*        J 
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du6  load,  taken  on  by  a  lazy  person,  in  older 
to  avcnd  a  repetition  of  travel;  by  means  of  which 
be  either  undertaken  more  than  he  can  accom- 
plish, or  subjects  himself  to  greater  fatigue 
than  he  would  have  had  by  a  division  of  la- 
bour,  S. 
SwEtEVEs,  SwEiRKXss,  9.  1.  Lasitiess,  S.]  Adi: 
— ''  In  this  cais  it  sould  be  dili|g^entlie  eschewit, 
that  it  be  not  verifyit  that  is  said  m  ane  commoun 
proverb*  viz. '  He  that  for  sweames  and  caold  waU 
not  work  in  winter*  sail  thairfoir  beg  in  the  sommer 
time*  and  yit  nathing  sail  be  gevin  unto  hinu"  Btl- 
four's  Pract  p.  536. 

SwEiRTA,  SwEiETiE,  9.  Laziness,  sloth,  Aberd; 
formed  like  Purtve,  DaintOy  &c. 
How  gat  ye  pith  your  bitter  spleen  to  bresk* 
I  marvel  much  that  iweeria  lute  ye  speak. 

W.  Beattu^s  Tale9,  p.  49- 
V.  etymon,  of  Dainty*  adj. 
SwEiE-TBEE,  9.    A'species  of  diveraon.]  Add; 
And  nane  o'  them  can  ither  beat. 
At  putting*stane  aAd  doure  swearirte. 

GalL  Enc^L  p.  413. 

S.  The  stick  used  in  the  amusement  of  diawing 

the  Sfceiriree,  South  of  S. 
8.  The  same  kind  of  instrument  which  is  also  caUed 

Siceir  Kittys  Teviotd* 
SWEIRNE,  part,  pa*    Sworn,  Abends  fteg. 
SWEIS,  9. pi.  Apparently  cranes,  or  instruments 

of  this  description. 

"  Item  fyve  iweU  of  tymmer."    Inventories*  A. 
1566*  p.  170.     V.  SwEV*  and  Swee. 
To  SWELT,  V.  n.    To  feel  something  like  suf. 

focation,  &c]  Jddi 

This  ought  to  be  made  a  distinct  v.  from  the  pre- 
ceding ;  and  deduced  from  IsL  swaeUa,  sufaeii,  suffo- 
care.  Svfoela,  as  a  noun*  is  rendered,  fumus  vehe- 
mens  et  acer.  This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  £. 
Swelter,  nearly  allied  in  signification  to  the  S.  verb. 

"  To  swell,  deficere*  to  sownd ;"  Northumb.  Bay. 
SWENGEOUB,  9.    V.  Sweyngeode. 
SWESCHER,  Sueschee,  9.    A  trumpeter. 
*  *^  The  commoun  suescker  ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  i& 

**  Commoun  tabernar  and  swescher;"  ibid. 
SWIC^,  adj.    Clear  of  any  thing,  Banfik]  Add 

to  etymon ;— or  rather  allied  to  Su.G.  swig^ 

loco  cedere,  Isl.  9weig-%a  flectere;  like  S.  Joyk, 
To  SWICE,  V.  a.    To  blame.]  In9€rU  as  sense 
1.  To  deceive,  to  illude,  Fife« 
SwicK,  9.'\  Insert^  as  sense 
8.  A  trick,  of  whatever  kind  |  as,  <<  He  played 

them  a  swick^  Fife. 
To  SWIDDER,  SwiTHEE,  v.n.  Todoubtj^ldif/ 
My  hair  began  to  rise  on  end* 

My  knees  smat  fast  on  ane  anither* 
My  flesh  crap  closer  to  my  skin* 

Ahd  e'en  my  heart  began  to  swiiker. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  1 1«. 

What  gars  ye  spriihtr  f    I'ze  baud  my  whisht. 

DeserUd  DoMghier* 

The  IT.  fh  ^ught  to  have  been  placed  fim: 
Add  to  etymon ; 
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It  toAjs  h&werer,  be  viewtA  as  a  defivattre  frbm 
Su.G.«i0a«/i0-amotitari;flactaare.  SwaefwameUan 
kopp  ochjrwkian,  inter  spem  et  metum  flactuare ;  qu. 
$9  €mkher*httwixt  hope  askdfriehi. 

It  givet  me  ple^ure  to  find  that  this  idea  is  sup* 
ported  by  the  judgment  of  an  honourable  and  learn* 
ed  firiencC  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  nor« 
them  languages.  He  refers  not  only  to  Su.G.  ewaefnh^ 
a,  but  to  Gerau  Mcktveb-em,  to  flit  or  float  with  little 
motioD,  to  hover ;  the  word  is  used  by  Luther,  Gen* 
i.  £•  "  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.^  He  subjoins ;  "  Schweid^tfif  or  Sckwaed^en^ 
is  thought  by  Adelung  to  be  from  die  same  root." 
SwiDDEB, SwiTHER,^.  Doubt, hesitation,  S,'\Add: 

''While  standing  in  a  swUker  et  the  comer  of  the 
StockweU,  a  cart  came  up  from  the  bridge,  driven  by 
a  stripling."     R.  Gilhaice,  iii.  1 87* 
SWIFF,  s.   1.  Rotatory  motion.]  Jdd^  as  sense 
8.  Any  quick  motion,  producing  a  whiffing  sound; 

as,  Ji  part  bymewf  a  srciff',  Fife.     Used  as 

synon.  with  Souchj  Sough.    V.  Swift. 
8.  A  sound  of  this  descriptioni-  ibid.    Synon. 

Sauchj  9, 
To  Swiff,  v.  n.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 

hollow  melancholy  sound  made  by  the  wind, 

Roxb.,  Berwicks.     Synon.  Sauchj  v. 
To  SWIFF  (uleepy  v.  n.    A  phrase  used  to  de- 
note that  short  interval  of  sleep  enjoyed  by  those 

who  are  restless  from  fatigue  or  disease,  South 

of  S.        Hence, 
Swiff  qfSUep^  s*    A  disturbed  sleep,  ibid.    V. 

Sour,  V.  and  s.    Isl.  ^noasf-a^  sopire. 
To  Swiff  osea,  v.  n.   To  faint,  to  swoon,  S.A, 

''  Whan  she  had  read  it,  I  thought  she  was  gaun 
to  swiff  awa*,  for  she  turned  as  white  in  the  gills  as 
a  haddock  that's  new  ta'en  out  o'  a  cod's  mou."   St, 
Johnstoun,  ii  201.     Snmff,  id.,  Ettr.  For. 
SWIFT^^.  Areelingmacbine  used  by  weavers,  S. 

Isl.  ^M^volva,  instrumentum  quo  aliquid  circum* 
rotatur,  ansa  rotatilis,  verticillum.    V.  Swiff. 
To  SWIG,  r.  n.   To  wa^,  to  move  from  side  to 

sid^  to  walk  with  a  rocking  sort  of  motion,  S.B. 
He  through  the  glen  gaed  canty  suriggin. 
As  trim's  a  bead, 

Tarrant  Poems,  p.  141. 

Isl.  twag4a  flectere ;  Su.G.  swig^a,  loco  cedere. 
Ihre  seems  to  view  this  and  waeg»a,  to  have  an  in* 
constant  motion,  E.  to  Wag,  as  originally  the  same ; 
and  the  idea  has  every  appearance  of  being  well 
funded. 
To  SWIK,  V.  a.    "  To  soften,  assua^,  allay.''] 

Jdd ; — It  properly  »gnifies  to  deceive. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

IsL  smyk'a,  id.  whence  ewikutt  fallax^  dolosus : 
Su.G.  swUt'O,  frustrari,  fallere;  Alem.  bi^suich'en. 
Germ,  schwick-en,  id.  Ihre  observes,  as  would  seem 
with  great  propriety,  that  the  terra  is  borrowed  from 
wiesuing,  and  is  applied  to  him  who  deceives  and  sup« 
plants  the  person  with  whom  he  struggles,  by  some 
andden  inclination  of  the  body ;  from  loik-a  cedere, 
to  give  way,  to  shift  one's  ground.  Hence  it  is  trans* 
ferred  to  one  who  frustrates  the  hopes  of  another. 
It  seems  more  immediately  allied  to  Su.G.  twig^a  ce- 
4er^>  loco  cedere;  and  perhaps  to  Isl.  sweig^ia  flectere. 
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SWIL^  9.    Tbe  swivel  of  a  tedder,  Shell    Y. 

Sdle  and  Swkil. 
SWILK,  SaiLK,  adf.     Such.]  Jdd; 

'*  Ilk  mane  as  wil  nocht  pay— ^fKt/it  maner  of  dettis 
throu  obligacionis  &c.  in  the  mone  that  now  rynis^ 
that  thai  sal  pay  it  in  the  money  at  rynnis  fra  that 
day  furth."  Acts  Ja.  II.  A.  1541,  Ed.  1814,  p.  41. 
SWILL,*. 

"  Thre  sh.  for  sax  huikis  in  hervest,  xiiij  d,  for 
ilk  swill  of  viij  pultre."     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 

This  term  relates  perhaps  to  a  duty  for  which  monev 
was  taken  in  exchange.  The  cain  due  for  each 
plough-gate  might  be  eight  fowls.  A.S.  m/ denotes 
a  plough.  Hence,  G.E.  "  SwoUng  or  Sulingofland, 
as  much  as  one  plough  can  till  in  a  year ;"  Kersey. 
L.B.  MwoUynga,  swulinga,  sulinga,  id.  V.  Spelman,  ' 
SWINE.     The  swine^s  gane  through^  a  pro* 

verbial  phrase  used  in  rdation  to  marriage,  when 

sometliing  untoward  has  taken  place  which 

breaks  it  off,  S. 

"  The  swings  gone  through  it ;'  spoken  when  an 
intended  marriage  is  gone  back ;  out  of  a  supersti* 
tious  conceit  that  if  a  swine  come  between  a  m^m  and 
his  mistress,  they  will  never  be  married."  S.  Prov, 
p,  350,  Kelly. 

"  You  should  sift  James's  tender  passion ;— and  if 
it's  within  the  compass  o'  a  possibility,  get  the  sUfine 
driven  ihrough't,  or  it  may  work  us  a'  muckle  dule.". 
The  Entail,  ii.  285. 

I  have  known  the  idea  carried  so  far,  that  when  a 
swine  followed  a  marriage-party,  it  was  reckoned  an, 
indubitable  presage  that  the  connejiion  wQuld  be  un** 
fortunate. 

Grose  mentions  the  same  superstition  as  prevalent 
in  E.  with  still  greater  latitude  of  application.  *'  ^^, 
going  on  a  journey  on  business,  a  sow  cross  the  road> 
you  will  probably  meet  with  a  disappointment,' if  not 
a  bodily  accident,  before  you  return  home.  To  avert 
thb,  you  must  endeavour  to  prevent  her  crossing  you ; 
and  if  that  cannot  be  done,  you  must  ride  round  on 
fresh  ground.  If  the  sow  is  attended  with  her  litter 
of  pig>>  it  is  lucky,  and  denotes  a  successful  journey.** 
Popular  Superstit.  p.  45.    Snppl.  to  Prov.  Gloss. 

The  reason  why  the  intervention  of  this  animal  has 
beensupposed  so  unlucky,  and  particularly  as  to  n)ar<» 
riage,  is,  as  far  as  I  have  observed,  nowhere  assigned. 
Whether  it  might  originate  from  the  generally  re- 
ceived idea  that  it  is  an  unclean  animal,  I  cannot  pre* 
tend  to  determine.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  among 
ancieut  nations  the  swine  was  sacrificed  at  the  cele- 

• 

bration  of  nuptials ;  particularly  by  the  Etrurians, 
the  early  Latins,  and  the  Greeks  in  Italy.  Instead  of 
its  being  said  of  an  intended  marriage  that  "  the 
swine  haid  gone  through  it,"  when  it  fkiled  after  all 
the  necessary  preparations  had  been.made,  and  among 
others  the  act  of  sacrificing  a  hog,  the  disappointed 
bridegroom  is  represented  as  thus  expressing  hia . 
Ipsses ; 

Periit  quidem  ius,  et  talentum,  et  xtuptiae. 

'^  I  have  lost  niy  swine,  my  money,  and  my  nttp« ' 
tials."     Pierii  Hieroglyph.  Lib.  9-  ^ol.  69,  b. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  general  however,  that  most 
of  the  quadrupeds^  and  birds  of  evil  omen,  are  such 
as  were  pronounced  unclean  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Be« 
sides  the  swine,  the  hare  was  deemed  unlucky,  |parn 
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tiCuUrly  if  It  crossed  a  traTeller's  read ;  and  t^6tig 
birdfl^  the  kite,  the  raven,  the  owl,  the  heron,  the  bat, 
&c.  were  accounted  prognosticators  of  evil.  Compal*e 
Lev.  xi.  6.  7*  14. 19.  -with  Brand's  Popul.  Antiq.  ii. 
510.518-53% 

SwiNE-ARKoT,  B.     The  8ame  with  Swings  Mo$m 
coris^  Banffs. 

*'  Swine-amot  is  clown's  allheal,  Stachy^  palustris.'' 
Sttrv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  38. 
SwineVsaim,  s.     Hog's  lard,  S. 

Seam  signifies  lard,  £. 
SWINGER,*.     V.  Swy^GEoull. 
"iTo SWINGLE  Lmt.    1.  To  separalte  flax,  fccj 
.Add;  • 

While  hemp  and  lint  grow  tap  to  lift, 

And  maids  and  matrons  mingle. 
May  social  glee  set  dunts  adrift. 
When  lint  they  list  to  smngle, 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  18. 
The  poem,  whence  this  example  is  givtn,  which 
possesses  a  considerable  degree  of  biimoar,  is^nti-^ 
tuled  The  Stvingling  of  the  Lint. 

It  confirms  the  etymon  given  of  thik  «.,  as  fomiieel 
•from  the  idea  of  beating,  that  in  A.S.  thetiotiti,  both' 
in  its  simple  form  and  as  a  diminutive,  refers  to  th« 
act  of  striking.  A.S.  siring'**  flagellutn,  a  «irbip  or 
scotirge.  Item  scutula;  a  swSngle-staffe  or  bat  to  btet 
flax.*  Swingle,  in  pi.  swingla,  *'  verbcra,  strokes, 
stripes,  lashes.  Item,  flagella,  sctftolae ;  awkigellsi 
flailes,  staves  or  bats  to  beat  flax,  or  thresh  cdrti." 
Snmtier. 
Swing LER,  *.     The  instrument  used  fc*  beating 

flax,  Dumfr. 
SwiNGLE-TREE,  s.     Tho  stock  ovet  which  flax  is 

scutched^  Dumfr. ;  synon.  StcHfigliriffstock. 
SwiNGLiNG-HAKD,  s,     A  wooden  lath  or  sword^ 
brought  to  a  pretty  aliarp  edge,  for  (dressing 
flax,  Roxb. ;  syDon.  with  SwingU-wand. 
SwiKGLiNG-sTocK,  8.     An  Upright  board,  about 
three  feet  in  height,  mortised  into  a  foot  or 
HodCy  over  which  flax  is  held  while  ondergoing 
the  operation  performed  by  means  of  the  9mng^. 
Unff-kandj  ibid. 
SwiKG-LtNT,  s.  An  matnunent  used  for  breaki&g 
flax,  Roxb. 
I  find  it  written  swinglind,  perhaps  erraneoiisly« 

They  laid  sae  fast  upo'  the  boards, 
'   The  swinglinds  gaed  like  horsemen^s  swords. 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p«  7^< 
Teut  swinghe,  id.  baculus  linarius. 
SWINGLE-TREE,  s.    The  moveable  piece  of 

wood.  Sec]  Add; 
\  Smngle*trees,  are  crooked  pieces  of  wood,  to  which 
the  horses  traces  are  made  fast  behind  the  horses,^' 
Clav.  Yorks. 
To  SWINK,  V.  n.     To  labour.]  Addi 

"  I  twynk^^  I  busye,  I  trauayle  my  selfe.-^!  am  but 
afoleto^uynit^for  other  men.''  Palsgr.  B.iii.  F.381,  b. 
A.Bor.  '^  Swinked,  oppressed,  vexed^  fatigued ;" 
GL  Brockets 

ToSWIPE,».f».  1.  To  move  circularly,  Lanarlcs« 
fL  To  give  a  stroke  in  a  semicircular  or  elliptical 
.  fyrm^  «is  when  one  usea  aacythe  in  cutting  down 
grass,  S. 
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•  Id.  ^w^p^  ngnifies  Tibnre,  to  brandUh^  tar  ttibve 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  term  seemt  to  inckidt 
the  idea  of  the  celerity  of  action  or  motidn,  beiiig  aiso 
rendered  celerare.  Sump^  has  the  scase  ef  vertex, 
apparently  from  the  whirling  motion.  Perfaapa  tba 
upord  may  be  traced  tb^u^ri^*,  ansa  rotatilts,  veiticii* 
hia,  instrumentom  qnaaltqiiid  circumrotatnr ;  «irto 
swef^ast,  Su.O.  swaefo)^  circuma|ri.  k  is  pirobiMa 
that  the  £.  v.  to  Sweep,  as  including  great  aiffimty 
af  sense,  baa  a  common  origin  both  with  Stvype,  8. 
and  with  these  northern  terms.  The  S.  word  may, 
however,  be  allied  to  I  si.  swip^  ftigellare,  nadgiHi 
percutere.  Thor^ls  sveipudi  tvminum;  Thorgik 
puerum  Hsgallavit.  Munu  tfieir  Giaor  geirmm  neipa, 
Giaoremnonpercutienairameis;  Hakkonson.  These 
terms  all  seem  primarily  to  express  the  Sdaa  of  a 
quick,  smart  stroke,  from  smp^a  cito  agere. 
Swi  PE,  S WYEE,  s.  1.  A  circular  mdtiun,  JLanarka. 
2.  A  stroke  fetched  by  a  circular  motioii,  ibkL, 

Aberd. 

Syne  Francie  Winsy  ateppit  i«; 
.A  sauchin  slavery  slype. 
Ran  forrat  wi'  a  furious  din. 
And  dfiew  a  swit^ng  sw^^pe. 

Christmas  Ba'ing^Sitinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  1£4. 

SW YPES,  a.  pi.    Brisk  small  beer. 
.  **  The  twopenny  is  undeniable ;  but  it  ia  smafl 
^ujKpef— small  swifpes'^raace  of  hto  than,  malt — with 
your  leave  I'll  try  your  black  bottle.*'   Bedgauntlel, 
i.  313. 

Mr4  Todd  has  given  Swipes,  ^  a  colloquial  term," 
a  place  in  the  E.  dictionary.  Of  this  no  etymon  hat 
been  suggested.  It  has*  been  indeed  denominated 
a  Cant  term  ;  and  when  thi^  sentence  has  been  passed 
lipbn  any  unfortonate*  itord,  it  has  g<*nehdly  been 
treated  like  a  mere  foundling;  But  this' juteLgment  baa 
sometimes  been  rashly  formed  concerning  teitns  of 
great  antiquity  ;  which,  like  families  that  in  the  suc- 
cession of  ages  haice  -sunk  into  the  mass  of  the  vul* 
gar,  have  as  it  were  lost  caste,  and  been  deprived  of 
the  means  of  exhibiting  any  proofs  of  their  honomw 
able  origin. 

This  term  might  originate  from  CB.  JVe^Mmaa, 
cremor,  (Davies,  Boxl^m  j)  or,  abcording  to  Owen, 
swifv,  yest ;  q.  beer  that  carries  a  good  dad  of  ibam^ 
"  a  reemiu'  bicker,"  S.  Or,  it  might  be  traced  to 
A.S.  stoip^an,  Isl.  smp-a^  cit6  agere,agitare;  towhich 
Germ,  sckrvips,  cito,  is  obviously  allied. 

SWIPPER,fftf/.  1.  Quick,  swift,  liimble.]  Add; 

A.  Bor.  ** Swipper,n\mh\e,  quick;"  Ray;  Brockett* 
.  This  is  also  0.£.  **  Swypir  or  delyuir.    Agilis." 
Prompt.  Parv. 
To  SWIRK,  V.  n.    Define^To  spring,  to  set 

off  with  velocity.]  Add ; 

Allied  perhaps  to  E.  Jerk,  ot  Belg.  scAriik'Smj  to 
start ;  whence  probably  the  E.  word. 
To  SWIRL,  v.n.  l.Towhidlikea.vortex,]i#iH/ 

"  The  trees — ^waved  atid  stiughed,  and  some  vri« 
thered  leaves  were  swirled  round  and  tound  aa  if  by 
the  wind."     Marriage,  H.  $&• 

— "  He  forgot,  in  hearkening  to  the  cheeHiilp9«t* 
tie  of  the  Garnock  waters,  as  they  swirled  among  Am 
pebbles  by  the  road  side,  the  pageantriea  of  tiuit 
mere  bodily  worship  whid)  had  ip^orked  ok  the  ^. 
norance  of  the  world  to  raise  sach  eostly  nronumciita 
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^  tbdloBg'Sttflrering  palaeDce  of  heaven.*'    TL  GiU 

heisd^  i.  1 50.         Inseri,  as  aeDse 

2.  To  be  seized  with  giddiness,  Ettr.  For^ 

"  We'll  nev«f  mair  scar  at  the  pooUy-woolly  ot 
the  whaup,  nor  swirl  at  the  gelloch  of  the  ern." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  288. 
.Tu  Swirl,  ».a.  To  carry  offas  by  a  whirlwind,  S.O. 
— Fearfu'  winda  loud  gurl'd, 
And  mony  a  lum  dang  down,  an'  stack    . 
Heigh  r  the  air  up  twirt'd. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems  1798,  p.  6l. 
SwiRL«  s.     A  whirling  motion.]     R.  1.    The 

whirling  motion  of  a  fluid  body,  S. 
8.  A  whirling  motion  of  any  kind,  as  that  caused 

by  the  operation  of  the  wind,  S. 

''  The  leaves  are  withering  fasten  the  trees,  but 
she'll  never  see  the  Martinmas  wind  gar  them  dance 
in  swirls  like  the  fairy  rings."  Bride  of  Lam.  iii.  96. 
8.  The  vestiges  left  of  a  motion  of  this  kind. 

"  Swirl — ^the  remaining  appearance  of  -MiA  a 

motion  ^  Gl.  Sibb.,  S.        • 

4.  A  twist  or  contortion  in  the  grain  of  wood,  S. 

5.  The  same  with  Cowlick^  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the 
head  which  brushes  up,  &c.,  Vpp*  Clydes. 

SwiRLiE,  adj.    1.  Full  of  twists,  contorted,  S. 

V.  authority  under  Swirlie. 
2.  Entangled  ;  applied  to  grass  that  Ues  in  vaiioua 
positions,  so  tnat  it  cannot  be  easily  cut  by  the 
scythe,  S. 
8.  Inconstant,  ever  in  a  state  of  rotation,  Boxb. 
But  whan  the  glass  is  filliti', 
Thea,  swirly  fortane;,  frown  and  fight; 
Their  joys  are  past  your  killin'. 

Rvickbi^s  Way-nde  Cottager,  p.  1 87. 

Swirling,  s.     driddiness,  vertigo,  Ettr.For. 
SwiRLOM,  SwiRLiN,  o^/*     Distorted,  S.O. ;  ap- 

Slied  to  the  human  body.  West  of  S. 
d>  virion,  slaethorn,  camaheugh^  crooked  wight^ 
Gae  wa%  an'  ne'er  again  come  in  my  sight 

^  Tantwhilts  Poems,  p.  29. 

8W YTH,  9.    Used  ior  Suth,  £.  Sooik,  truth. 
Bot  to  sa  suyih,  thai  fled  nocht  all. 

Barbour,  B.  7>  962,  Ed.  1 820. 
To  ''  my  the  tratk"    This  might,  however,  be  a 
mistake  of  the  copier,  casually  giving  the  ortbqgra^ 
phy  of  the  adv.  which  signifies  quickly. 

To  SWITHER,  V.  h.  To  hesitate.  Swither,  s. 

Hesitation.     V.  Swidder,  v.  and  0, 
To  SWITHER,  V.  n.     1.  To  swagger,  Roxb. 
1L  To  talk  or  act  as  assuming  a  claim  of  superior 
dignity  or  merit,  as  E.  swagger  is  used ;  to 
hector.  South  of  S. 
8.  To  exert  one^s  self  to  the  utmost,  Roxb. 
To  wark  they  fell,  what  they  covUd^sruiiher, 
The  lint  flew  fast  fVae  ane  anither,  &c. 
SmingUngqfihe  Unt,  Jo.  Hoggs  Poems,  p.  71  • 

Swither,  s.  1.  A  severe  brush,  like  one  who 
is  made  to  swagger,  or  becomes  giddy  from  his 
situation,  ibid. 

•O  sweet  is  Hymen,  nuptial  tether,-— 
Where  lovers  leal,  wi'  ane  anither. 
Stand  dear  o'  dool  ; 
Vot.  II.  681 
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■ 
Nor  wi'  the  kirk  ere  risk  a  svnther^ 
On  cuttie  stooL 
On  Mairimonv,  A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  43. 
It  seems  some  way  allied  to  Swither,  v.,  as  signi- 
fying to  swagger. 

S.  A  trial  of  strength  ;  applied  to  mental  or  lin« 
gual  exertion,  ibid.  | 

Then  we'll  at  cramho  hae  a  swither, 

In  hameapun  dress.  ■ 
Let  poor  folk  write  to  ane  anither^ 
The  way  they  learn'd  it  frae  their  mither. 
Or  some  auld  aunt's  loquacious  ^wither 
O'  wit  and  glee. 
Ruickb%e*s  TVa^'Side  Cottager,  p.  184,  I89. 
I  see  nothing  to  which  this  can  be  viewed  as  al« 
lied,  unless  perhaps  A.S.  swith-ian  praevalere,  prae- 
pollere,  "  to  prevail,  to  overs  way,  to  surmopnt ;" 
from  swiih  potis,  able,  good.     Swithor,  swithre,  in 
comparative,  potior,  mcM'e  able.  Swithran  hand,  (q.  d« 

Sotior  manus)  the  right  hand ;  Somner.  Teut.  swad* 
er'en,  however,  signifies  strepere,  to  make  ji  noise. 
To  SWITHER,  V.  a.  To  make  to  fall,  to  throw 

over,  Tweeddaie. 
Swither,  #.  The  act  of  throwing  down,  or  over, 

ibid. 

AS.  sweiher^ian,  swethr^ian,  fatiscere,  tabescere ; 
''  to  wax  faint  or  feeble,  to  decay,  to  fail ;"  Somner. 
To  SWITHER,  V.  n.    To  whiz. 

''  With  such  an  unwonted  force  did  he  fly  forward, 
—that  the  staff  whidb  he  carried  above  his  shoulder, 
came  by  me  with  a  swUAering  noise  like  that  made 
by  a  Uack-cock  on  the  wing  at  full  flight."  Hogg's 
Winter  Tales,  i.  240. 

Perhaps  radically  the  same  with  Chthiddir,  QuM* 
iher,  to  whiz,  with  the  sibllation  substituted  for  the 
guttural  sound. 
SWYTHIN,  adj.     Swedish;  or,  from  Sweden. 

^^  Ane  hundredi  Swythin  buirdia  of  portage  ;^ 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1641,  V.  17» 

This  seems  equivalent  to  the  language  of  our  old 
Book  of  Rates ;  ''  Swaden  boords,  the  faundreth,"  &c. 
A.  1611. 
SWOFTLY,  odo.    Swiftly,  Abtid.  Reg.  A. 

1685,  V.  15» 
SWOND,  9.     A  faint,  a  swoon. 

''  It  lift  up  one  of  its  hellish  claws,  and  struck  the 
mother  on  the  left  side  of  the  head  with  such  vio- 
lence that  she  immediately  fbll  into  a  swond  for  a 
considerable  time."  Relation  of  a  Hellish  Monatcr, 
A.  1709,— Law's  Memor.  p.  245,  N. 
SWORD-DOLLAR,  the  vulgar  designation  of  a 

large  silver  coin  of  James  VI.  V.  Jame^  ftvALi. 
SWOHD^SUPERS,  *.  pi     Cutlers.]  Add; 

This  was  anciently  written  Swerd  sfyper.  Thus, 
in  the  records  of  the  burgh  of  Ayr,  '*  John  Wallace 
swerdslyper^'  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  deacons  of 
crafts,  about  the  year  1585. 

Teut.  dijp,  aerugo  ferri  ;  sUfp-en  acuere,  exterere 
adem  ferric  atterere  gladium  coti ;  slyp^steen,  cos ; 
Belg.  slyper,  a  whetter;  Germ,  sckl^^en  to  whet; 
schteif-er,  a  grinder,  &c.  Su.G.  sUp-a,  acuere.  C.B. 
ifsUp-anu  polire,  Uif^,  acuere.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  term  haa  been  generally  difiused. 
SWOW,  s.    ''  The  dull  and  heavy  sound  «ff». 

8U 
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duced  by  the  riesurgitations  of  the  dashing 
waves  of  a  river  m  a  flood,  or  of  the  sea  in  a 
storm;''  Clvdes. 

r  the  mirk  in  a  stound^  wl'  rairin'  sound, 

Aspait  the  river  rase ; 
An*  wi'  swash  and  stoam,  the  angry  jow 
Cam  lashan'  down  the  braes. 
Mann.ofClyde,Edin,  Mag,  May  1 820,  p. 423, 452. 
A.S.  snfoeg  sonus,  bombus ;  fragor ;  a  variation  of 
9wett  id.     Sf^-an  is  also  used  for  sweg^an  sonare, 
cum   sonitu  irruere.     Swow  is  thus  originally  the 
same  with  Souchy(\,  v.,  and  with  O.E.  Swough,  sound, 
noise,  used  by  Chaucer. 
To  Swow,  V,  n.    "  To  emit  such  a  sound,''  ibid. 

Edin.  Mag.  ut  sup. 
To  gVVQWM,  v.  n.    To  swim. 
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"  And  the  convoyar  of  thaim  sail  see  &  consydder 
gif  thar  be  ony  fische  swowmand  thar  for  th$  tym." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538. 
To  SWUFF,  v.n.  1 .  To  breathe  high  in  sleep, 

Ettr.  For. ;  pron.  Swo^, 

"  I  was — keeping  a  good  look  out  a'  round  about, 
and  Will  be  was  swuffing  and  sleeping."  Perils  of 
Man,  ii.  256. 

AkS.  swf'tan  sopire;    swefod,  **  fast  or  sound 
asleep,"  Somner. 
2,  To  whistle  on  a  low  key,  or  under  the  breath, 

ibid.     V.  SouF,  t?, 
S,  To  move  past  in  a  whizzing  way,  Ettr.  For. 
SwuFF,  SwooF,  s.     The  act  of  whizzing,  ibid. 

Probably  from  A.S.  smf-an  circumrotari ;  a  rota- 
tory motion  often  producing  a  whizaing  sound, 
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TA,  article.  The,  Dumfr. ;  TV,  Galloway. 

Most  probably  this  is  merely  provincial  corrup- 
tion. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  by  Nor^ 
m'an-Siixon  writers /« is  used  as  the  article  in  all  the 
cases;  as  ie  king,  rex,' the  king ;  teeori,  comes,  Me  earl, 
&c.     V.  Lye  in  vo. 

TAA,  s.     A  thread,  Shetl. ;  Isl.  iae,  filum ;  Dan. 
iave,  a  filament,  a  string. 

To  T  A  AVE,  v.a.     1 .  To  make  any  thing  tough, 
&c.]  Add; 

2.  "  To  touse,  to  tumble,  to  wrestle  in  sport;*  Gl. 

Surv.  Moray  ;  as,  '^  I  saw  them  ^aavin*  and 

wrestlin'  thegither.** 

This  sense  corresponds  with  an  idea  suggested  by 
an  acute  correspondent  in  Moray,  that  Tyattve  of  the 
north  is  the  same  with  O.E.  Tew,  to  lug,  or  pull ; 
BaSley.  To  me  it  seems  to  have  still  more  affinity  to 
A.Bor.  "  Teave,  to  paw  and  sprawl  about  with  the 
arms  and  legs ;"  Grose.  Perhaps  our  northern  pro- 
nunciation of  Tyauve  still  more  illustrates  the  pro- 
pinquity. It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
pronunciation  of  Yorks.  must  be  nearly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, the  same.  For  Marshall  gives  the  term  in 
this  form ;  ''  To  Teeav,  to  paw  and  qprawl,"  &c. 
Prov.  Yorks. 

In  sense  2,  it  nearly  resembles  that  of  Lincolns. 
Tave,  as  given  by  Grose.  "  Sick  people  are  said  to 
tave  with  their  hands  when  they  catch  at  any  thing, 
or  wave  with  their  hands  when  they  want  the  use  of 
reason."  This  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  only  a 
variety  of  A.Bor.  Teave,  ,  V.  Taavin. 

8.  "  To  ravel,"  Moray. 

This  v.,  in  its  primary  sense,  would  seem  to  claim 
affinity  with  Dan.  tave  a  filament,  a  string ;  taved, 
atringy ;  q.  to  draw  out  into  strings.  Badesa  renders 
$g»€  sliipi^  tow^  liardsj  ockham. 
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TAAVE-T AES,  s.  pi.     The  name  given  to  pit- 

fir.]  Add; 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  has  considerable  appear- 
ance of  affinity  to  Fr.  tuyau,  a  reed^  also,  a  stalk. 
Palsgr.  expK  tyav,  tuyav,  "  the  drie  stalke  of  hum* 
lockes  or  burres  ;"  B.  iii.  F.  45,  a.  WestmoreL  taai, 
wood  split  thin  to  make  baskets  of. 

TAA  VIN,Tawin,  ^.WrestFing,  X\mhXiTkg.]Add; 

WestmoreL  taavin  or  teaavin,  kicking  (GL),  is  per* 
haps  originally  the  same^ 
TABBERN,  s.    A  kind  of  drum. 

— '^  When  they  cam  nere  the  towne,  hard  the  com- 
mon bell  and  iabbern,  and  withal  reteirit  so  fierslie 
as  man  persuyng,  while  they  lost  summe  'v^eapinsby 
the  waye."  Lett.  Jo.  Wood,  Sadler's  Papers,  L  6l8. 
V.  Talbronb.  I 

TABBET.     To  TaJc  Tabbet,  to  take  an  oppor- 

tunity  of  having  any  advantage  that  may  oome 

in  one's  w<iy ;  a  word  borrowed  from  the  games 

of  children,  Ayrs. 

-^"  I'll  tak tabbii  wi'  you anither time.**  Edin.  Mag. 
April  1821,  p.  S59. 

Fr.  tahut^er,  to  butt  or  push ;  to  trouble,  to  molest ; 
tahut,  trouble,  disquiet,  Roquefort  rendera  the  verb, 
Quereller  avec  chaleur. 

T  ABBIT,  adj.     Tabbit  mutch, «  a  cap  with  cor- 
xiers  folded  up,'^  GL 

Her  nAther  ware  a  tabbit  mutcb. 

Her  father  was  an  bonest  dyker^ 
She's  a  black-eyed  wanton  witch^ 
Ye  winna  shaw  me  mony  like  her* 
Lizzy  Liberty,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poei.,  p.  156. 
I  know  not  whether  we  may  view  this  term  as 
allied  to  Isl.  tepp-a,  Su.G.  tapp-^,  cohibere;  q.  "  hav- 
ing the  lappets  confined,'*  or  '*  tucked  np^'* 

TABEAN  BIRBENt  a  designation  given  to  a 
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comb,  in  what^u^  called  ^^  the  origbal  words^ 
of  the  old  Scottish  song,  Lord  Gregory. 
And  wha  will  kame  thy  bonny  head 

With  a  Tahean  hirhen  kame  ? 
And  wha  will  be  my  bairn's  father. 

Till  love  Gregory  come  haroe  ? 
— -Mysell  will  kame  bis  bopny  head 

With  a  Tahean  birben  kame ; 
Mysell  will  be  the  baim^s  father 
Till  love  Gregory  come  hame^ 

Vrbants  Scots  S^ngs,  B.  i.  p.  15. 
V.  also  Herd's  Coll.  i.  149,  15(K 
The  first  word  seems  to  denote  the  place  where 
these  combs  Vere  made.     Fr.  Tabian  denotes  of,  or 
belonging  to  Tabia  in  Italy. 

The  only  word  resembling  birbtn  Is  A.S.  berbtne, 
vervain.  But  this  plant,  although  long  consecrated 
to  the  purposes  of  superstition  in  Italy,  and  employed 
for  making  diaplets,  could  not  supply  materials  for 
a  comb. 

Shall  we  suppose,  then>  that  hirben  is  a  corr.  of 
evour-hane,  the  term  used  by  Gawin  Douglas  for 
ivory  }  If  so,  Tahean  hirben  kame  must  denote  *'  an 
ivory  comb  made  at  Tabia.*' 
TABELLlON,  Tabellioun,  9.  A  scrivener, 
a  notaf  y ;  a  word  introduced  into  our  laws  from 
Lat.  tabeUiOy  id. 

^'  tt  is  thocht  expedient— that  his  hienes  may  mak 
notaris  &  tabellUmU,  quhais  instrumentis  sal  haue  ful 
faith  in  all  contractis  ciuile  within  the  realme."  Pari, 
ja.  HI.  A.  1 469f  AcU  £d.  1 8 1 4,  p.  95.  TabelUounis, 
tdit  1566. 

•  TABERNACLE,*.  ToTceepupthetahemacle^ 
1.  To  continue  in  a  full  habit  of  body,  not  to 
lose  flesh ;  as,  '^  For  a"*  the  sair  wark  he  speaks 
about,  he  ay  keeps  up  thetat>emacle^'^ 
S«  To  use  Bwaos  for  keeping  in  full  habit,  S. 

This  is  a  oommon  but  low  phraseology,  generally 
used  in  a  deriso^  or  sarcastical  way,  S.  Whether  it 
has  originated  from  the  figurative  use  of  the  word,  in 
our  version,  as  signifying  the  body,  2  Cor.  v.  1.,  2  Pet. 
L  13.  (overlooked  by  lexicographers),  I  cannot  pre- 
tend  to  say. 

i'ABERNER,*.  One  whokeeps  a  tavern.  <'Com. 

inoun  tahemOr  and  swescher  C  Aberd.  JR«g. 

"  Whissels  for  Titbemere,  the  doaen— xxiiii  s.^ 
fiates,  A.  1611. 

Tauemar  is  the  term  used  in  our  Acts ;  as.  Mar. 
A.  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  483.  This  corresponds  with 
0.£.  tavemer. 

"  Taunmere.   Tabemarius.— Caupo."    Pr.  Parv. 

O.Fr.  iabemier,  aubergiste,  cabaretier ;  Roquefort 
^laat.  tabemar'iue,  a  vintner;  from  iahema,  a  hut, 
house,  or  lodging  made  of  boards,  a  booth. 

T ABETS,  Tebbits,  s.  Bodily  sensation.]  Add  ; 

•— pron.  Taimt  or  Teppiiy  Fife,  Loth. 
7ab<tlsss,  aof.     Destitute  of  sensation.]    Tep^ 
'  piiks9y  Fife,  Loth... 

TABILLIS,«.p2.  Boards  for  play  ingat  draughts 

of  chess. 

''  Item,  ane  pair  of  tabilUe  of  silvir,  ourgik  with 
^Id,  indentit  with  jasp  and  cristallyne^  with  table 
naeii  and  chess  men  i£  jasp  and  cristallyne."  In- 
ventories, A.  1^39,  p.  49. 
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^  Johns,  renders  E.  Tabhi,  '*  draughts,  small  pieces 
of  wood  shifted  on  squares."  While  the  definition 
applies  to  the  table-men,  and  not  to  the  board,  as  it 
ought  to  do ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  proofs 
which  he  gives  are  applicable  only  to  back-gammon. 

Monsieur  the  nice. 
When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice, 

Skakspeare. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  proof  from 
Bp.  Taylor. 

It  seems  very  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the  term  tables 
Was  ever  commonly  applied  to  draughts.  Phillips 
confines  it  to  dice,  and  chess.  While  Germ,  tatfet 
is  a  very  ancient  word,  in  its  general  sense  corres* 
ponding  with  Lat.  tabtUa,  it  had  been  Very  eairly  ap* 
plied  both  to  dice  and  chess.  Thus  A.S.  taefel  signi* 
fies  a  die,  and  also  tVe  game  of  chess ;  and  taefel-mon 
a  chess  man ;  taeJUian,  *'  to  play  at  dice  or  tables  ;'* 
Somner.  Su.G.  tqftvel  also  sigpiifies  a  die,  (Isl.  iqjji 
id.)  while  skafiafwel,  changed  from  skachtctfwel,  de- 
notes a  chess-board ;  from  schach,  a  Persic  word,  sig* 
nifying  a  king,  retained  in  modem  Shah,  and  also 
in  Atab.  Skeik  ;  taejla,  tessera  ludere,  Isl.  tefia  id* 
Thorbiom  sat  a  taefti  ;  Thorbernus  aleae  vacavit ; 
Gretla,  c.  64. 

TABIN,  s.    A  sort  of  waved  silk,  E.  Tabby  ^ 

Ital.  tabin^. 

''  Tahins  of  silbe,  the  elle— ^V.  L"  Rates,  A. 
1611.     In  Edit.  1670,  Tabies  is  substituted,  p.  58. 

TABLE,  Tables,  the  designation  given  to  tlie 
permanent  council  held  at  Edinburgh  for  m»« 
naging  the  affairs  of  the  covenanters  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. 

*'  Montrose  linswered,  their  warrant  was  from  the 
table  (for  so  were  their  councils  in  Edinburgh  now 
called)  requiring  him  idso  and  them  that  were  pre« 
sent  to  number  their  men,  and  have  them  armed,  and 
in  readiness  to  assist  the  table."     Spalding,  i.  105% 

'^  The  marquis  procures  a  safe^conduct  or  pass 
from  the  tables  to  his  son  Ludowick  (who  then  was 
^at  Strathboggie)  to  come  to  him  wherever  he  was/' 
Ibid.  i.  299* 

This  council  had  received  its  denomination  from 
a  green  table  at  which  the  members  sat  Spalding 
Sometimes  designs  it  in  these  very  terms. 

Another  reason  has  been  given  for  this  desigtiation. 

"As  each  rank  consulted  by  themselves,  they  were 
called  the  IViWej."  Bower'sHist.Univ.£din.i.  184-5. 

TABLE-SEAT,  s.  A  square  seat  in  a  church 
S. ;  apparently  denominated  from  the  iaik  in 
the  middle,  round  which  those  who  occupy  it 
are  seated. 

Tablet,  Tabillet,  s.  a  small  inclosure  for 
folding  reliques. 

''  Targattis,  tabillettis,  and  hingaris  Ivithbraislettis, 
in  the  said  Henry  es  keiping."— "Jtem  ane  tablet  with 
ane  floure  delice  of  dyamonttis  with  thrie  uther  dya« 
monttis  and  rubi^. — Item  ane  tablet  with  the  image 
of  our  lady.'-     Inventories,  A.  1552,  p.  65. 

Du  Cange  gives  L.B.  tabutet-a  as  denoting  a  small 
sqhare  box  for  holding  the  pix  ;  and  tabulet-us,  for 
one  in  which  reliques  were  kept.  He  describes  them 
as  adorned  with,  previous  stones,  and  one  as  having 
a  CamaheUp  apparently  a  Cameo. 
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TABLET,  *.,  also  Tablit  a  face. 

''  Tua  grit  diamantis^  ane  tabled,  &  ane  uther 
tablet  a  face.  And  a  qubeit  sapheir  to&&*/ ayiice."  In- 
ventories, A.  1578,  p«  9.65, 

In  the  parallel  inventory,  it  is  talUe  a  face,  p  291. 

Ce  lapidaire  sfait  fort  bien  taiUer  les  diamans  en 
faceUeSj  en  tables,  au*cadran.  Diet  Trev.  vo.  Tail' 
ler.  Facette,  petite  fad^.  Latus,  angulus,  Les  lu- 
nettes qui  multiplient  les  objets  sont  faites  de  verres 
taiU^s  dfaeettes,  Les  diamans  se  taillent  dfacettes, 
ou  en  tables  :• — Faceller,  1.  Terme  de  Diamantaire, 
tailler  a  facette.     Scalpere  in  varia  laiera. 

"this  is  certainly  the  same  with  Fast,  Fassit,  q.  v. 
Fr.  facette,  cut  in  angles. 
TABOUttS,  9-pl»    A  beating,  a  drubbing,  Upp. 

Clydes.  • 

The  V.  to  Tabour  occurs  once  in  our  translation, 
in  regard  to  smiting  the  breast,  in  token  of  great  sor- 
row.    But  I  scarcely  think  that  it  is  U5e4»  as  in  S., 
as  signifying  to  drub.     V.  Toober. 
TABURNE,  9.     A  tabour.     V.  Robjn-hood. 
ToJACH,  Tatch,  v.  a.  To  arrest,  to  attach.] 

Add;  . 

**  Those  men, — ^being  challenged  of  sacrilegious 
guiltines,  will  offer  themselves  no  otherwayes  to 
tryall,  then,  as  if  a  cunning  and  long  covered  thiefe 
taiched  with  innumerable  fanges,  and  having  all  his 
houses  stuffed  with  stolen  wares,  yet  should  partly 
protest,  that  in  so  farre  as  he  had  bene  once  honest, 
and  of  all  men  accounted  so:  hee  .ought  therefore 
to  be  reputed  so  stiU,  notwithstanding  of  any  thing 
found  by  him,  except  it  may  bee  cleared,  what  hour 
of  his  lyfe  he  did  first  begin  to  steale,  in  what  place, 
and  firom  what  persones."  Forbes's  Discoverie  of 
Pervers  Deceit,  p.  6. 

This  is  also  0.£.  **  Taoh^yn  or  arrestyn.  Arresto.*-^ 
Tachinge  or  arreatinge.  Areslacio^"     Prompt.  Parv. 
TACKET,  «.     A  small  nail,  S.]  Add ; 
WHisKr^TACKET,  ».  A  pimple,  supposed  to  pro* 

ceed  from  intemperance,  S. 
TACKLE,  8.    An  arrow,  S.B.     V,  Takyll. 
Tacksman,  s.     One  who  holds  a  lease.]  Add; 

— *'  To  direct  furth  lettres  in  his  hienes  name  and 
auctoritie,  chargeing  all  takkismen  of  the  te3rndis 
and  landis — to  compeir  befoir  thaim,**  &c.  Acts  Ja, 
VL  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  553. 
TADE,  Siieep-tade,  *.  The  sheep-louse,  the 
•    tick.  Gall. ;  synon.  Ked'. 

<'  Shetp-iade  or  sheep-tick,  an  insect  which  feeds 
on  the  blood  of  sheep ;"  Gall.  Encycl. 
TAE,  adj.     One,  S. 

**  Ye'll — only  hae  to  carry  the  ta^  end  o*  the  hand- 
barrow  to  the  water."  Brownie  of  Bodsbe(}k,  ii.  16^. 

"  A.Bor.  Tea,  the  one ;  as,'  tea  hand,  the  one  hahd. 
North."  Grose.     V.  Ta,  adj. 
TAE,  s.     The  toq,  S.]  Add ; 

A.S.  I  si.  ta,  Dan.  taa,  Su.G.  taa  (pron.  to),  id. 
TAsVLENGTff,  8.     Used  to  denote  the  shortest 

distance  conceivable,  S. 

«'  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  ?'— '  And  what 
for  should  ye  ?  to  dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant,  and 
no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  taes-length  the  mom,  and 
we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us  }**    fiedgauntlet,  i. 
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Thu  ee-tae^d,  part.  adf.  Haviif^  three  prongs,  S. 
An  awfu'  scythe,  ont-owre  ae  shoatner,  - 

Clear-dangling,  hang; 
A  three-ta^d  leister  on  the  ither 
Lay,  large  and  lang. 

Burtu^8  Works,  iii.  42. 
TAE,  s.  Applied  to  the  branch  of  adratn,  Aberd. 

"  Where  several  branches  meet,  near  the  head  of 
a  principal  drain,  which  are  provincially  named  its 
toes  or  tties,  (from  some  resemblance  to  the  letter 
T),  tliese  branches  generally  enter  it  at  an  obtuse 
angle."    Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p.  42. 

Isl.  tae,  stirps,  ramus ;  also  expl.  by  Dan.  grtn, 
i.  e.  a  branch. 
TAJ&yprep.     To ;  written  in  this  manner  to  ex- 

press  the  pronunciation,' S.O. 

*'  Yell  soon  see  the  want  of  education  whan  ye 
gang  tae  the  uncos."     Writer's  Clerk,  i.  122. 

Teut.  te,  id.-;  ad,  a,  in. 
To  TAEN,  V.  a.     To  lay  hands  on  the  head  of 

one  who  is  caught  in  a  game,  GalL 

"  One  has  to  run  with  hands  locked,  and  taen  the 
others ;"  Gall.  Encycl.  p.  349- 
Taening,  8.     The  act  above  described,  ibid. 

*'  When  schoolboys  catch  one  another  in  their 
games,  they  lay  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  the  one 
Qthose3  caught ;  this  ceremony  is  termed  iaening  or 
taking." — *'  After  a  runner  is  taend,  he  is  not  allow- 
ed  to  run  any  more  in  that  game."  Ibid*  p-  44^ 

This  V.  might'  with  considerable  plausibility  be 
viewed  as  related  to  Su.G.  taen^ja  extendere  ;  as  it 
is  appropriated  to  the  'extension  of  the  hand  so  as 
to  touch  the  head  of  another,  in  corresponclenoe 
with  the  Franc,  phrase  used  by  Tatian,^  Then  etiii 
sina  hand,  Manum  suam  extendens,  cap.  46,  5.  Hot 
it  seems  .to  be  merely  a  barbarism,  formed  from  the 
abbreviated  pret  or  part,  pa*  of  the  v.  fo  Take,  as  be> 
ing  a  term  freqiiently  used  In  the  sports  ef  children. 
TA'EN  about,  part  pa.  V.  Tank. 
TAFF-DYKE,  s.    *'  a  fence  made  of  turf  ^ 

Gall.  Encycl. 
Ae  day  he  ram'd  his  han'  in  a  fiimart  bole. 
The  hole  was  i'  the  auld  taff-dyke.  Ibid.  p.  176. 

Allied  perhaps  to  C.B.  t^waroh  a  turf,  eomp*  of 
tyet>,  that  which  overspreads,  and  arch  dppetmost 
The  tertn  toff,  however,  may  not  f eipevt  the  mate* 
rial  of  which  the  dyke  is  formed,  but  ita'aae  asa 
fence  against  (he  ii^ruption  of  cattle;  Isl.  Ag^to,  Stt-G. 
tOBfw^y  impedire. 
TAFFEREL,  ac^.      1,    Thoughtless,  giddy, 

Ettr.  For. 

''  Bessy  Chisholm-^Heh!  Are  ye  therein  ?  May 
Chisholm — Where's  your  titty?  VxiOrHfferel  ruined 
tawpies  ?"     Perils  of  Man^  iii.  202. 
&  It  sometimes  signifies  ill-dressed,  ibid. 

Probably  Srom  Dan.  taabe,  a  ibol ;  or.perbaps  q. 
iaivrel,  from  S.  Taiver,  to  wander,  wbich  sc<8ms  al- 
lied to  Su.G.  toftver,  Isl.  toeffr  incantatio,  TeuU  te- 
veren,  incantare. 
TAFFIE,  8.    Treacle  mixed  with  fiour^  and 

boiled  till  it  acquire  con^stency ;  a  sweatioeat 

eaten  only  on  HaIlowcVn„  Duinfr. 

"  A.Bor.  tqfy,  a.8Wt  of  4::andy  jqai^  of  treacle  i" 
Gl.  Brockett^ 
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Frmif  thevisoMity  of  this  stiiC  ^M  we  suppose 
that  the  terra  is  allied  to  Dat^  iave,  a  string;,  a  hhi^ 
mtnt,iavedetnngf} 
To  TAFFLEj  v.  a.    To  tire,  to  wear  out ; 

Tqffledi  exhausted  with  fatigue,  Fife. 

Su.G.  iaeJUa  signifies  certare.  But  this  is  a  se- 
condary use  of  the  verb  as  referring  to  playing  at 
*lfae  talwes,  or  at  diee.  Our  term  may  have  origi* 
nally  denoted  the  fatigue  and  lassitude  of  mind  pro- 
-ceedingfhKn  delky  and  disappointment ;  as  allied  to 
IsL  te/^a  ttorarij  also  impedire ;  whence  the  compo- 
site term  tqfarlaus,  sine  mora.  In  Su.G.  the  v,  as- 
sumes the  foirm  of  toefw^a,  and  is  used  in  bodi  sen- 
ses ;  Dan.  toeihert  Teut,  toev^en,  id. 
TAFT,  Taftan,  s.    A  messuage  or  dwelling- 

bouse,  &c.]  Add: 

**  Ue*— scrapt  upo'  paiper  at.  the  dissolments  ga' 
tanements  o'  the  icfien^,  an'  bad  pit  to  my  name/' 
H.  Blyd's  Contract^  p.  5. 
TAFTEIS,  s.    Taffeta.     Fr.  taffitasy  id. 

^  James  Lord  Torphecbin  grantit  that  be  had  ane 
rufe  of  ane  reid  bed  of  crammase  velvety  freinyeit 
with  gold  and  lynit  with  reid  iajim^    Inventories^ 
A.  L573,  p.  lS9i 
TAG,  8.    1.  The  latent  of  a  shoe,  S.]  Givr, 

as  sense 
JS.  Any  thing  used  for  tying,  S. 

''  Gif  ony  peraoun  calls  and  persewis  ane  uther  for 
improbatioun  of  ony  evident,  be  resoun  that  the  seill 
appendit  tkairto  is  i&Jse  and  ^inyeit^  because  the 
vamin  is  dl^dit  and  broking  the  aoe  part  &a  the 
uther,  fbr  idtering  of  the  tag  quhairby  thfe  samen 
ishungin/'&c.  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  382. 
6.  Any  little  object  hanging  from  a  larger  one,  Joe- 
ing slightly  attached  to  it ;  as,  '*  There^s  a  tag 

o'  clay  hingin'  at  your  coat,**  S.O,    It'is  always 

applied  to  something  disagreeable  and  dirfy. 
To  TAG,  V.  a.     To  tie,  Dumfr. 

Formed  perhaps  from  A.S.  tig-an  viricire  (Ben- 
son,) or  IsL  teg-'ia,  teig^a,  distrahere,  distendere ;  if 
not  immediately  from  Tag,  any  thing  used  for  tying. 
TAG,  s.     A  disease  in  sheep.  Loth. 

"  A  disease^ — affecting  the  tail,  has  been  denomi- 
nated Tag.  It  consists  of  scabs  and  sores,  situated 
on  the  under  side  of  the  tail,  arising,  in  wartn  wea^ 
ther,  from  its' being  fouled  in  purging."  Essays 
Highl.  Soc.  iii.  434. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  be  allied  to  Su.G. 
itigg,  cuspis,  Dan.  iagg-tr  points,  as  regarding  the 
form  of  the  tail ;  or  to  Fr.  tac,  "  a  kind  of  rot  among 
sheep;"  Cotgr. 
To  TAG,  t;.  n.    To  wane,  applied  to  the  moon ; 

as  ^^  The  muUe^s  ioggin^^  sne  is-on  \bt  wane, 

Peeblesshire. 

This  might '^^eem  to  be  an  elliptical  use  of  a  nor- 
thern phrase ;  Sw.  Macnen  tager  of,  the  moon  de- 
creases, fToai..the  V.  qftag^a^  or  iag^a  af,  to  wane. 
TAG,  «•    The  white  hair  qn  the  point  of  the 

tail  of  a  oow  or  stot^  Moray. 
Taggie,  a.    A  dengnation  ^ven  to  a  cow  whicli 

has  the  point  of  the  tail  white,  S.O.,  Moray; 
Taogit,  Taggep,  parL  adj»    ^^  A  term  applied 

to  cattle^  sigoifyiBg  that  they  bavft  the  lower 
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end  or  point  of  the  tail  white.  Loth.,  Roxb., 
Moray,  Ayrs.;  synon.  with  TaigU.  V.Taigie. 
"  Tua  ky,  the  ane  thairof  bihk  cut-homit,  the 
vther  broun  taggU/'    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16 
Her  little  tail  wi*  white  was  iaggU, 
Wliich  often  sbe  in  kindness  waggit. 

Buickbie's  Way^side  Cottager y'pi,  178. 
**  If  the  lower  part  of  her  tail  was  white,  ihewas 
said  to  be  tagged."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  425. 

The  terms  Tag,  Taggie,  Taigie  and  Taggit,  seem 
to  have  no  respect  to  the  distinguishing  colour,  but 
have  originated  from  the  part  of  the  animal  thus^ 
marked,  i.  e.  the  extremity  or  point  of  the  tailj 
Su.p.  and  Dan.  tagg,  Isl.  tagg-^r,  cuspis,  aculeus. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  indeed^  that  the  very 
word  tail  has  had  its  origin  from  one  denoting  bain 
For  this  is  the  sense  of  Moes.G.  iagl.  Hence  Junius 
has  observed ;  Islandis  tagl  est  cauda  equina ;  dubio 
procul  ob  densitatem  pilorum.  Atque  adeo  ab  hoc 
Ipso  tagl  Qn  Moes.G.n  ob  eandem  quoque  causam 
Cauda  Anglosaxonibus  (Beta  est  taegL  Goth.  Gl.  p.  328. 

*  TAG  AND  RAG.  This  E.  phrase  is  used  as 
denoting  the  whole  of  any  thmg,  every  bit  of 
it ;  as  equivalent  to  Sioup  and  Koupf  Aberd. 

T AGEATIS,  B.  pi. 

''  That  Robert  of  Crechtoun  sail  restore,  content, 
&  pay,  to  Robert  Broiss  of  Arth — ^twa  blankatis 
price  viijs.,  twa  tageatia,  price  of  thepece  x  s.,  thre 
basnatis,"  &c     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  195. 

This  seems  to  signify  cups ;  corr.  from  Fr.  ta^ 
9ele,  a  little  cup ;  a  dimin.  fVom  tasse  a  bowl  or  cup. 
It  confirms  this  view,  that  they  are  conjoined  with 
basnatu,  or  small  basons. 

TAGHAIRM,  9,     A  mode  of  divinatioo  for* 
merly  used  by  the  Highlanders. 
Last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairtn  called ;  by  which,  afar. 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war. 

lAtdt/  of  the  Lake,:p.  \4fi, 

**  A  person  was  wrapped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly 
slain  bullock,  and  deposited  beside  a  water-fall,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some  other 
-  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the 
scenery  around  him  suggested-  nothing  but  objects 
of  horror.  In  this  situation  he  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  question  proposed,  and  whatever  was  impressed 
upon  him  by  his  exalted  imagination,  passed  for  the 
inspiration  of*  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt 
these  desolate:  recesses."    Ibid.    Note,  p.  Ixv. 

Gael,  iaghairm,  "  a  sort  of  divination ;"  Shaw. 
O'Reilly  expl.  Ir.  iaghairm  (overlooked  by  O'Brien) 
in  the  same  terms ;  adding, "  echo."  The  very  design 
of  this<  heathenish  rite  waa  toinvocate  the  spirits  of 
the  dead.  According  to  o^iTe  form  of  it,  the  com<« 
panions  of  ti^e  inquiry,  whom  they  held  by  the  legs 
and  arms,  cried ;  "  Let  his  invisible  friends  appear 
from  ^>  quarters,  and  let  them  relieve  him  by  giving 
an  answer  to  our  present  demands."  V.  Martin's 
Western  Isles,  p.  110,  &c.;  also  Pennant's  Voyage 
to  the  He^ride%  il  360« 
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TAGHT,  Tacht,  part.  adj.     Stretched  out, 
t'ightenody  S. 

Ev'ry  aH'ry,  nerve  and  slnnen^ 
Were  [^was]  screw'd  in  concert,  flat  and  sharps 
To  whistle  like  the  Aeolian  harp, 
ilk  tendon,  taght  like  thairm,  was  lac'd ; 
Twa  wounds  seem'd  sound  holes,  on  his  breast. 

Beatiie^s  John  o'  Arnha\  p.  55. 
This  seems  properly  the  old  part,  pa.  of  the  v.  to 
Tie,  or  that  of  A.S.  ti^an,  vyicire.     V.  Tight. 

To  T AY,  V.  a.     Perhaps,  to  lead ;  A.S.  te-cfif 
■   ducere.- 

^'  April  1683,  at  the  Largs,  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, a  man  «t  his  plough  knocks  down  his  servant 
man,  laying  his  horse."    Law's  Memorialise  p.  245. 

TAID,  Ted,  s.     1.  A  toad,  S.l  Add; 

Hunger  and  thrist,  in  steed  of  meit  and  drink> 
And  for  thair  clathing  taidis  and  scorpionis. 

Lyndsay's  Dreme, 
He  conjoins  toads  with  scorpions,  perhaps  because 
the  vulgar  view  the  toad  as  a  poisonous  animal. 
S.  Transferred  to  a  person,  as  expressive  of  dis- 
like^ aversion,  of  disgust,  S» 
Johnny  Bull  is  wooing,  at  her. 

Courting  lier,  but  canna  get  her, 
Filthy  Ud  she'll  never  wed,  as  lang's  sae  mony's 
wooing  at  her. 
Luixy  Liberty^  Skianer's  Mt^c.  Poet.  p.  159* 
Toad  £.  has  the  same  metaph.  use,  tliough  very 
frequently  applied  in  good  humour. 
8.  A  term  of  foodness  JTor  a  child,  botb  in  the 

north  and  south  of  S. 
Taidik,  Teddie,  s.  The  diminutive  from  Taidj 
used  as  in  sense  3.,  S.B. ;  Roxb. 
It  is  singular  how  much  habit  can  reconcile  the 
mind  to  the  most  absurd  metaphors  or  the  most  in- 
congruous combinations!     This  term,  from  being 
originally  used  as  expressive  of  disgust  or  contempt, 
has  at  length,  by  a  strange  transition,  become  a  fond* 
ling  denomination.     Thus,  S.B.,  a  handsome  child 
is  called  a  bonnii  teddie,  or  little  toad ;  an  amiable 
one^  a  stveel  teddie  ;  a  darling,  a  dear  teddie,  &c. 
Taid-stule,   s.     a  mushroom,   S*B. ;   synpn. 
Paddock^tooL 

In  O.E.  it  was  not  named  the  seat,  but  the  cover- 
ing of  the  toad*    **  Mussheroil  iodys  halt.  Boletum. 
Fuhgust"    Prompt  Parv.    iW^isexpl.  Bufo;  ibid. 
To  TAID,  x).  a.    To  manure  Jai|d  by  the  drop- 
pings  from  cattle,  either  in  pastpring  ci^  fold- 
ing, Fife.     V.  Tath. 
TAIFFINGOWN,  a.    «  Ane  pair  of  toi^ 
.  goumis  /^  Aberdk  Reg.  Cent.  16.     It  is  also 
spelled  Tqffyngcfumis. 

Du  Cange  mentions  L.B.  tapin^tn  as  denoting 
some  kind  of  cloth ;  but  supposes  that  it  is  an  errat. 
for  lapiiium,  tapestry.  Perhaps  a  corr.  of  Tahin,  a 
species  of  silk  formerly  imported  into  S.  V.  Tabin« 
To  TAIGLE,  v.  a.  L  To  detain,  to  hinder,  S.] 
Add; 

"  What  taigled  ye  sae  lang,  T^eggy,'  asked  her  mo- 
ther.   \Did  you  no  hear  Hawky  making  a  routing 
enough  to  deave  a  body?"     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  269. 
'^  Many  a  bitter  ban,  my  grandfather  said^  th^y    - 
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gave  him  for  tttigUng  them  so  long,  when  wind  and 

tide  both  served."     E.  Gilhaize,  i.  ig. 

S.  This  term  occurs  as  denoting  fatigue ;  which 

is  certainly  not  its  proper  or  usual  meaning. 

Taiglii  must  signify  tired,  wearied,  in  the  fm- 

lowing  pissage, 

— -''  As  Duinhe^wassal  was  a  wee  iaigUt,  Donald 
could,  tat  is,  might-*would-«-diould  send  ta  cur« 
ragh."    Waverley,  i.  246. 

To  Taigle,  v.  n.  To  tarry,  to  delay,  to  pro- 
crastinate. *'  Now,  dinna  taigie,^'^^^*^  I  wuma 
to^fe,^  S. 

Poor  ToWser  shook  his  sides  a'  draigl'd, 
An's  master  grudg'd  that  he  had  iaigfd. 

TannMlti  Poems,  p.  IdC. 
'*  Do  ye  think  Mr.  Keelivin  has  nothing  nudr  to 
do.  than  to  wait  for  us,  while  y e're  talking  pro&nity, 
and  taigling  at  this  gait?"     The  Entail,  L  185. 

"  The  shearers  quat  rather  suner  tliat  nidit  nor 
usual ;  an'  my  brither  an'  I  iaiglU  a  while  abin'." 
Edin.  Mag.  Sept  1818,  p.  155. 
Taiglesom,  adf.    What  detains  or  retards;  at, 
**  a  tcn^sum  road,^  a  road  which  is  so  deep, 
or  so  hilly ,^  that  one  makes  little  progress^  S* 
TAllCrN,  s.    A  token,  S.B. 
Sazteen  year  aflter,  he  was  at 
A  braithelj  where  the  broth  was  fiit ; 
tn  ancient  times  a  taiken  sure. 
The  bridegroom  was  na  reckon'd  poor. 
Piper  ^  Peebles^  p.  1 4.     Add  to  etymon  ; 
ThMe  it  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  termf, 
(especially  as  appearing  with  the  diphthong  in  the 
form  of  Moe8.G.  tuikns,  AS.  taec-au,  and  I«l.  ieikn* 
a,,  which  correspond  in  sound  with  S.  taiken,)  are 
radically  the  same  with  Cr.  iuxvit*  ostendo,  mon« 
stro,  dedionstro,  doeeo..    1  need  scarcely  say,  that, 
even  in  the  same  language,  the  change  of  the  dental 
d  into  t,  and  vice  verstt^  is  quite  common. 

Give  the  word  Takin,  Dict.,  under  this  ortho* 
graphy. 

TAIKNE,  ,Tackne,  s.   An  odd  ridiculous  per- 
son, She^t.       .   * 
Isl.  taeki,  instruroenta  magica  ;  or  from  Su.G.  tok 

fatuus,  tok^as  ineptire ;  unless  it  be  merely  tckn,  pro- 

digiura. 

TAIKNING,  s,    A  signal     V.  Takvknyho. 

*  TAIL,  s.     The  retinue  of  a  chieftain.  High- 

land?  of  S. 

^'  Ah !  if  you  Saxon  Duinh^^Wassal  (English  gen- 
tleman) saw  but  the  chief  himself  with  his  tail  on !' 

*  With  his  tail  on  ?'  echoed  Edward  in  some  sur- 
prise. *  Yee — ^Chat  is,  with  his  lisuai  followers,  when 
he  visits  those  of  the  same  rank."..  Wavwley,  L  238. 

*  TAIL.  He*s  gotten  his  tail  in  the  well  note,  a 
proverbial  phrase  used  to  denote  that  one  has 
got  one^fr  self  entangled  in  some  unpleasant  bu- 
sinessi  affecting  either  character  or  interest,  S. 
It  undoubtedly  i^efers  to  some  animal  that,  al- 
though anxious  to  keep  itself  dry  in  making  a  leap 
after  its  prey,  gets  iuelf  wetted.    . 

*  TAIL,  e.     Denoting  the  terminatioa  of  any 

E articular  pot-tion  of  time ;  as,  *'  the  tail  6* 
ar'at,'*^  the  end  of  harvest,  S. 
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"  TaU  of  May,  end  of  May ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 
T AtL-BOARD,  s.    The  door  or  kinUnd  of  a 

clpse  cart,  S*. 
TAILE,  Tailyh,  &c.,  s.  2.  An  entail,  S.]  Add; 
'*  Entails  were  unknown  in  Scotland  till  the  seven* 
teenth  centuty ;  a  deed  of  taWie  merely  regulatingr 
the  manner  of  succession,  and  commonly  altering 
it  from  heirs  general  to  .heirs  male. — Craig,  who 
wrote  about  the  year  I6OO,  knew  nothing  of  entails 
in  the  modem  sense.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  that  they  began  to  be  frequent  in  Scotland/' 
Pinkerton's  Hist  ScotL  i.  367-8. 
TAILYIE,  Tjelyie,  *.  A  piece  of  meat.]  Add; 

To  this  must  be  allied  O.E.  "  Telw-en  or  twytyn. 
Abseoo.     Reseoo."    Prompt  Parv.     "  Tewinge,  or 
theytinge,"  is  expl.  "  Scissulatus."    But  this  is  eyi« 
dafttly  an  errai.  for  Telnfinge* 
TAIL-ILL,  s.     A  disease  of  cows,  S.]  Add; 

**  TailiUy  a  distemper  common  with  cows.     The 
inU  is  sometimes  cut  quite  away,  ere  a  cure  be  ef- 
iepted ;"  Gall  £nc. 
TAILLES,  9.  pi 

»-''  All  and  haill  the  landes  and  baronie  of  Glas« 
gow  castle  and  citie^  burght  and  regalitie  of  Glas- 
^w,  with  all  landis,  boundis,  and  tenementis,  hous- 
sis,biggingia,  orchardis,  yairdiSj/at7/^«,killes,bames, 
brewhpttfsU/'  &c.     Acts  Cha.  1.  Ed.  1814,  V.  597- 

This  cannot  well  admit  of  the  sense  of  taxes,  from 

"Fr.  taille.     But  the  same  Fr.  term  is  given  by  Du 

Cange,  when  illustrating  its  synon.  LJ3.  talUid,  as 

signifying,  Territorium  urbis. 

TAIL7MEAL,  '*.     An  inferior  species  of  meal, 

maide  of  the  talis. ov  points  of  the  grains.     As 

thes6  are  fir^t  broken  off  in  milling,  they  are 
'    4<^piiriated  frd'm  the  body  or  middle  part,  which 

I's  always  the  best,  Ayrs.  ' 
TAIL-SLIP,  *. ,   A  disease  affecting  cows^  La* 

nark^. 

. — **  The  to(l-jp/tp,  a  disease  which*  cold  sometimes 
brings  upon  cows, — first  appears  in  the  end  of  the 
tail,  by  aflTecting  it  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seems 
soft  to  the  touch.  As  the  disease  proceeds  upwards, 
'  every  joint  has  the'  appearance  of  being  dislocated," 
Ure's  Hist.  Rutherglen,  p.  '19I. 

The  last  syllable  may  have  the  same  meaning  with 
Teut  slijp  crena,  incisura ;  as  the  means  of  cure  is, 
by  making  '*  a  deep  incision,  with  a  sharp  knife,  the 
^rhole  length  of  the  part  affected."     Ibid. 
TAIL-TYNT.     1.  To  Jl«fe  Toitfyn^  to  stake 

one  horse  against  another  in  a  race,  so  that  the 

losing  l\prse  is  lost  to  his  owner,  or  as  it  were 

tmes  his  tail  by  being  behind ;  Fife. 
2.   To  Platf  TaiUiifnt^  to  make  a  fair  exchange, 

ibid.     To  Straik  Taih^  synon. 
TAILWIND,  8.    To  Shear  wP  a  TaUwind,  to 

reap  or  cut  the  grain,  not  straight  across  the 
'  '  ridge,  but  diagonally.  Loth.     V.  Bandwind. 
TAlL-WORM,  9.    A  disease  affecting  the  tails 

of  cattle,  S.B. 

**  The  iaU'tvorm  is  also  cured  by  cutting  off  a  few 
inches  of  the  tail^  which  bleeds  pretty  freely,''  Agr. 
Surv.  Aberd.  p.  491* 

TAING,  Tyaxo,  Tano,  9.    1.  That  part  of  an 
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iron  instrument  which  is  drivenihto  the  handle; 

as,  "  the  taing  6"  a  graip,''  **  the  tainff  d"  a  fow,'' 

or  pitch-fork,  &c.  Abferd. ;  Tang,.  Clydes.,  id. 
2.  The  prong  of  a  fork,  &c.  ibid.     V.  Tang,  9, 

Isl.  tange  is  used  in  this  very  sense.  Dens  seu 
Cauda  cultri,  quo  manubrio  inditur^  seu  jungitur  in- 
tus.     G.  Andr. 

TAING,  9.     A  tongue  of  land,  Shetl. 

"  A  tahig  is  a  narrow  piece  of  land  projecting  into 
the  sea,  and  is  always  bordered  by  a  flat  shore.     It 
appears  to  have  been  derived  either  from  a  similarity 
to  the  lAW'iifigs,  or  from  having  been  actually  the  site 
of  a  circuit-court"  £dmonston*s  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  139, 1^0, 
The  word  is  purely  Norw.  Tange,  en  pynt  of 
landet,  et  naess;  i.  e.  "  Ht  point  of  land,  a  ness"  or 
promontory;  Hallager.  Isl.  tange,  isthmus,  G.  Andr. 
Tangi  angustum,  terra  angusta  in  mare  procurrens^ 
q.  Tunga,  lingvida ;  Verel.  Ind,    Tangi  lingnla,  vel 
Hngva  terrae,  in  mare  se  exserens,  promontorium ; 
Haldorson.     He  explains  it  by  Dan.  tange,  id.,  al- 
though not  mentioned  by  Wolff  or  Baden. 
Taint,  s.    Proof,  conviction.]  Add; 
This  term  occurs  in  a  very  qld  Latin  writ. 
— Asserens  quod  summa  excedens  quinquaginta 
solidos,  debet  probari  per  iai^t  pirobationem  et  non 
aliam.     MS.  Reg.  Burg.  Abord.  A.  1399,  Vol.  I. 

Tayni  probaiioH,  I  understand,  denotes  the  evi- 
dence of  twenty-five  kil  men*, 
Taymtour,  9,     One  who  brings  legal  evidence 
against  another  for  oonvtetion  of  some  crime. 
"  That  na  man  haf  out  of  the  reaime  gold  bulyeone 
or  siluer  vnder  the  payn  of  esdieitethareof,  the  tane 
half  to  the  king,  &  the  tothir  half  to  the  tayntour  & 
the  takar."     Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1451,  AcU  Ed.  1814,  p. 
40.     TainUMr,  Edit.  1566.     V.  Taynt,  v. 
TAIP,  9.    A  piece  of  tapestry. 

'^  Item  ane  meilde  taip  of  Turque.  Item  vii  stikkis 
of  tapesssriey"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  15399  p.  51. 

This  is  obviously  th^  s^me  jtvith  wiiat  is  previously 
mentioned,  \'  four  grete  pece  of  the  tapis  o£  Turque,— 
liftene  litle  tapie  of  Turque,*!  p.  SO* . 
Fr.  iapU,  tapestry,  hangings. 

T  AI RD,  8.  A  term  expressi  ve  of  great  contempt, 

applied  both  to  man  and   beast,  W.   Loth. 

Expl.  a  ^*  slovenly  het9h^^^  Lanarks.     Thus  it 

gives  the  idea  of  one  who  is  both  slovenly  in 

dress,  and  destructive  of  it. 

I  know  not  whether  allied  to  Su.G.  taer^a,  Teut, 
teet'Cn,  terere,  consumere;  or  to  Gael,  fair  contempt, 
taireachd  id. ;  also  low  life,  baseness ;  tairad,  baseness, 
Shaw.  • 

As  an  old  oow  is  called ''  ane  auld  laiW,"  it  might 
perhaps  originally  signify  meagreness ;  from  Su.G. 
iuer-a,  or  A.S.  taer^an ;  Teut  teer^en,  ter-en,  to  grow 
lean,  to  consume. 
TAIRD,  TsRD,  9,     A  gibe,  a  taunt,  a  sarcf^soi; 

as,  *^  Hecast  atotni  i^  myteeth,"^  Loth.;  synon. 

Sneist. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  allied  to  Dan.  iaerg'-er  to 
irritate,  to  exiteperate,  q.  faergd  f 

To  TAIRGE,  V.  a.  To  rate  severely.  V.  Taii©e, 
TAIS,  Tas,  Tasse,  *.    A  bowl  or  cup.]  Add^- 
Tau  is  still  used  m  ^  South  of  S. 
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•*  And  Qow^  Lairdi  will  ye  no  order  me  ai  Uis9  o* 
brandy  ?"  Guy  Mannering,  i.  38, 
Tassik,  tf.     A  cap  or  vessel.]  Add; 
But  here's  my  Jean's  health  i'  the  siUer-lipped/ojJie/ 
ril  parf  wi*  them  a'  e'er  I  part  wi'.my  lassie. 

Remains  of  NUhsdale  Sotig,  p.  94. 

We  learn  from  Pallas  that  tas  is  the  Tartarian  name 
for  a  cup.     Travels,  iv.  98. 
TAISCH,  s.     The  voice  of  a  person  about  to 

die,  Gael. ;  also  improperly  written  Task^  q.  v. 

*'  Some  women — said  to  him,  they  had  heard  two 
iahtcks,  that  is,  two  voices  of  persons  about  to  die  ; 
and  what  was  remarkable,  one  of  them  was  an  Eng- 
lish iaischt  which  they  never  heard  before."  Bos- 
well's  Journal,  p.  1 50. 
To  TAISSLE,  V.  a.     1.  Applied  to  the  action 

of  the  wind  when  boisterous ;   as,  ^^  I  was  sair 

taisslU  wi**  the  wind,^  S. 
%  To  examine  with  such  strictness  as  to  puz^e 

or  ^rplex  the  respondent ;  as,  ^*  He  tauM  me 

sae  wi^  hts  questions,  that  I  didna  ken  wiiat  /lk> 

aay,^  S. 

This  la  nearly  allied  to  the£.  v.  (o  Teaze;  but  claims 
more  direct  affinity  with  A.S.  iysl'-ian  ezasparare^ 
^  to  vexe,  to  tease;"  Somner. 
Taisslk,  8,    S.  A  severe  brush  of  any  kind.] 

Add;'^A\9o,  written  icuseU^  iassle^  and  ieasle, 

**  It  is  some  comfort,  when  one  has  had  a  tmr 
laM€^-*that  it  is  in  a  fair  lady's  service,  or  in  the 
service  of  a  gentleman  whilk  has  a  fair  leddy,  whilk 
is  the  same  thing."     Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  84(i. 
Though  Conscience'  gab  we  try  to  steek. 
It  gi'es  ane  whiles  a  iassU, 

.A.JVUson'9  Poems  1790,  p.  88. 
TAIS.T)  «.     A  sample.  ^^  And  send  one  taisi  of 

the  wyne  to  ttie  yerll  of  Rothes  ;^  Aberd,  Beg* 

Cent.  16. 
Taite  E.  is  occasionally  used  in  this  senae. 
TAISTRILL,  Tysthit.l,  s.  A  gawkish,  dirty, 

ihowless  sort  of  woman ;  often  appli^  to  a  girl 

who  from  carelessness  tears  her  clothes,  Roxb« 

Probably  from  Dan.  taatte,  a  silly  man  or  woman, 
a  booby,  a  looby,  iaassed  foolish,  simple.  If  the  last 
part  of  the  word  is  not  the  mark  of  a  diminitive,  it 
Ttuy  be  traced  to  rtflLer^  to  roam,  to  ramble ;  q. 
'*  one  who  rambles  about  in  an  idle  and  foolish  way." 

TasirUl  is  understood  in  a  different  sense  in  the 
.tiorth  of  £•«  being  defined  by  Grose^  ''  a  cunning 
rogue  ;'*  Taistrell,  by  Marshall, ''  a  rascal ;"  Yorks« 
To  TAIVER,  I).  n.1  Insert^  as  sense  • 
9.  To  talk  idly  and  foolishly,  S. ;  synon.  Haver* 
,TAiVEViTy  pari.  adf.  1.  Fatigued,  S.]  Add; 
S.  Stu{»d,  confused,  senseless,  S.O. 

"  1  would  na  trust  the  hair  o'  a  dog  to  the  jadg« 
ment  o'  that  iaveri  bodie,  Gibbie  Omit,  that  gart  me 
pay  nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  saxpence  too 
lor  the  parchment"    The  Entail,  i,  145. 

"  Taverf,  foolish,  half-witted  ;"  Gl.  Picken. 
S.  Stnpified  with  intoxicating  liquor^  Ayrs* 

"  Ye  wouldna  hae  me  surely,  Mr.  Nettle,  to  sit 
till  I'm  <aueri?<— I  fin'  the  wine  rinnin  in  my  head 
already."     Sir  A  Wylie,  i.  288. 
4.  Overboiled,  £ttr.  For.,  Tweedd. 
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TA1VER3,  9.  fji.     Tatters.]  Add; 

**  They  don't  know  hoir  to  cook  yottder«->4h«T 
have  no  gout — they  boil  the  meat  to  iavera,  and  mak 
sauce  o'  die  brue  to  ether  dishes/*    The  Stearo-Boat, 
p.  288. 
To  Tax,  v.  a.     Used  as  9*ignifing  to  give ;  as, 

^  111  tak  you  a  blow  ;^  "  Til  tak  you  ouw 

the  head  wi^  my  rung,^  S. 

This  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  sense  of  the  £.  v. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Teat,  iack^eu 
signifies  to  strike;  percut£fre,  laedere,  Kilian. 

To  Tax  back  one^s  word,  to  recall  ^neV  pro- 
•    mise,  to  break  an  engagement,  S. 
To  Tak  in,  v,  a.  1.  Applied  to  a  road,  equrvaknt 
to  cutting  the  road,  or  getting  quickly  over  it,  S. 
flight  cheerfully  the  road  they  did  tak  tn, 
An'  thought  that  night  to  their  IrysC^s  <end  to  win. 

Ross's  He^enara;  First  Edit.  p.  78. 
U.  To  get  up  with,  to  ov^ntake,  Aberd. 
'    Tn  this  sense  Sw«  tag'-a  up  is  m%&du 
To  Tax  in,  v.  n.     To  be  in  a  leaky  state^  to  re. 
ceive  water,  S. 

He  lattis  his  scheip  ink  tn  at  luif  and  lie.  - 

Leg,  Sp.  Si.  Androisy  p.  3(Fr« 

It  is  also  used  actively  in  the  same  sense ;  m^ 
"  That  boat  talcs  in  water,"  SL 
To  Tax  in,  v.  n.    To  meet^  as,  •*  The  kirk 

taks  tn  at  twal  oVlock,'^  the  church  meets  at 

twelve,  Lanarks. 
To  Tax  in  one'^s  ain  hand,  to  use  fraedom  with, 

not  to  be  on  ceremony  if  ith,.  to  male  free  with : 

applied  both  in  relation  to  persons  and  tUngs,S. 

'*  How  will  y^  aojsw^  for  th^9  morning's  work?* 
He  said,  'To.m^.^^can  be  !ansjverable  ?  and  for 
God  I  will  take  him m  mif,qnm  liana**  talker's Pe* 
den>  p.  48, 

To  Tax  one  in  about^  v.  a.     To  bring  one  Into 

a  state  of  aubj^ion,  or  under  proper  manage* 

thent,  S. 

It  would  seem  to  be  borrowed  froni  tl^e  domes- 
tication  of  an  aninial  fotnerly  i^lowed  to^go  at  laiye, 
or  from  the  breaking  in  of  one  that  has  been  u&* 
manageable.  It  m/iy,  however,  be  borrowed  from 
Warfare ;  as  £.  to  Take  t«,  and  Sw.  intag-^,  signi- 
fy to  take  a  town. 

To  Tax  in  oWy  v.  a,  Metaph.,  to  talce  to  taak,  S. 
To  Tax  o'  or  qf^  v.  n.     To  reaemUe ;  as,  *'  He 

disna  tak  (f  his  father,  who  was  a  gude  worthy 

roan,''  S. 
To  Tax  an^ip.a.  To  buy  on  credit,  &c]  Add ; 

Perhaps  an  ellipsis  for,  to  take  on  trust ;  Sw.  firga 
paa  credit. 
To  Tax  dty  v.  n.    To  enlist  as  a  soldier.]  Add; 

^'  The  drum  went  through  both  Abexdeena*  de- 
siring all  gentlemen  and  soldiers  thiit  was  willing 
to  serve  in  defence  of  otur  religion, — ^that-they  riioald 
come  to  the  Laird  of  Drum  younger,  «nd  receire 
good  pay ;  whereupon  divers  daily  took  onS*  SpaU- 
ing,  ii.  165. 

— ''  To  the  Right  Hon^  the  Lieutenant  Cokmel. 
&c.  of  the  £arl  of  Augusts  Regiment. — ^The  hum* 
ble  proposals  of  aome  honest  people  in  ^hm  westsa 
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Mren,  to  whom  it  Is  ofered  to  take  on  in,  and  make 

up  that  Regiment."     Society  Contendings,  p.  394. 

To  Tak  any  v.  n.  A  phrase  applied  to  cattle, 
when  they  are  fattening  well ;  as,  **  Thai  stots 
are  fast  takin  on^  S. 

To  Tak  on  hand,v.n.  2.  To  undertake,  &c.]  Add; 
O  £•  *'  Tak-^fn  on  honde,  Manucapio."    Pr.  Parv. 

To  Tak  one^s  self  to  do  any  thing,  v.  a.  To  pledge 
one^s  self,  •*  He  fuik  him  to  preif,"  he  engaged 
himself  to  prove ;  Aberd.  Reg. 

To  Tak  one's  sell,  v.  a.    1.  To  bethink  one's 
self,  to  recollect  one's  self,  to  recollect  some- 
thing which  induces  a  change  of  conduct,  S. 
It  oiten  includes  the  idea  of  suddenness. 
When  hunger  now  was  slaked  a  little  wee^ 
She  taks  hersell,  and  aff  again  she'll  be : 
Shamefu'  she  was,  and  skeigh  like  ony  hare, 
N^r  cou'd  she  think  of  sitting  langer  there  \ 
Weening  that  ane  sae  braw  and  gentle-like. 
For  nae  gueed  ends  was  making  sic  a  fike. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  30. 

2.  To  correct  one's  language  in  the  act  of  utter- 
ing it,  to  recall  what  one  nas  begun  to  say,  S. 

To  Tak  to  or  HI  one,  to  apply  a  reflection  or 
censure  to  one's  self,  even  when  it  has  no  par- 
ticular direction,  S.  « 

To  Tak  out.    V.  Ta'en  out. 

To  Tak  up^  v.  a.    To  comprehend,  to  under- 
atand,  to  apprehend  the  meaning  ot^  S. 
''  He's  a  clever  lad ;  you  may  Team  him  ony 

thiiig,  he  taks  you  up  in  a  moment." — *^  I  gied  him 

eeveral  hints,  but  he  condna,  or  woudna,  tak  me 

tf/p."-— ''He  taks  up  a  thing  before  ye  havehalf  saidit" 
"  We  come  now  to  speak  of  some  more  dear  and 

sure  mark,  by  which  men  may  take  up  their  gracious 

state  and  interest  inr  Christ."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  t03« 
"  A  man  taking  up  himself  so,  cannot  but  lothe 

himself  for  his  abominations."     Ibid,  p*  iS5. 

To  Tak  up^  v*  a«     To  raise  a  tune,  afplied  es< 
pecially  to  psalmody ;  as,  *^  He  ktike  up  the 
psalm  in  the  kirk,^  he  acted  as  preceotor,  S. 
Sw.  tag*^  up  en  Psakn,  to  raiaa  a  psabn* 

To  Tak  vfoke  hand,  v.  n.    To  presume,  to . 
date. 
**  That  natie  of  our  aouerane  Lyd3^s  (ric)  liegis 

sould  tak  vpone  hand  to  schute  with  half  hag,  cuU 

vering,  or  pistolate,  aft  deir,  ra,  wylde  beiatis,  or 

wylde  foulis,  vndar  the  pane  of  dcid,"  &c«    Acts 

Mary  1551,  £d.  1814,  p.  480. 

'^  That  nane-^yaris  of  sic  wynts  and  bmxsris  of 

tauemis  tak  vpone  hand  to  huird  or  hyde  ony  sic 

wynis  coft  be  thame  in  thair  housis  and  prime 

olacis,"  &c.     Ibid. 

To  Tak  up  wT^  v.  n.    To  associate  with,  to  get 
into  habits  of  intimacy,  S. 
This  is  nearly  allied  to  £.  to  Take  up  mik,  aiqpli 

by  Johns.,  '^  to  lodge,  to  dwelL" 

To  Tak  wUh^  otewij  v.  a.  1.  To  allow,  to  admit; 
a9,  ^^  I  was  not  drunk ;  I'U  no  tak  tof  that,"  S. 

X.  To  own,  to  acknowledge  for  one's  own ;  as 
<«  Nabodv's  «a^*  »?  that  buke  yet,""  S.B. 

8.  To  brooK,  to  relish,  to  be  pleased  with,  &e. 
the  sense  depending  on  the  use  of  tui  adv.  ex-^ 
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pressing  either  satisfaction  (mt  dislike,  conjoined 
with  the  Z7.,  S. 

'«  How  does  the  laddie  like  the  wark?"  "  lib- 
deed  he  had  been  a  dawtit  bairn  at  hame,  and  he 
taks  unco  ill  wi^t.*'—"  He  took  very  ill  w^t  at  first ; 
but  he's  beginning  to  tak  better  fv^t  now." 

To  Take  with  is  used  in  £.,  as  signifying  "  to 
please ;"  Johns. ;  the  thing  being  said  to  take  with 
the  person.  According  to  the  S.  idiom, 'the  idea  is 
inverted. 

4.  It  denotes  the  reception  given  to  a  person,  or 
the  feeling  that  the  person  received  nas ;  used 
without  any  additional  word  for  determining 
whether  tliis  be  friendly  or  unfriendly,  pleasant 
or  ungrateful,  S. ;  as,  Ididna  tak  zoVhim. 
As  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  £.  v.  to  Take  with, 
is  always  conjoined  with  the  adv.  tveU  or  ill. 

To  Tak  wT,  ».  n.     To  kindle,  &c.l  Add  / 

"  O  what  a  sight  it  was  to  me,  the  kill  took  low, 
and  the  mill  likewise  took  ni^t,  and  baith  gied  just 
as  ye  would  say  a  crakle,  and  nothing  was  left 
but  the  bare  wa's  and  the  steading."  Steam-Boat, 
p.  847. 

To  Tak  wP,  v.  n.  9b  applied  to  the  vegetable 
kingdom*    1.  To  begin  to  iqsrout,  or  to  take 
root.     It  is  said  that  com  nas  not  taste  spT, 
when  it  has  not  sprung  up ;  a  tr^  is  said  to 
be  beginning  Xotak uX^  when  it  begins  to  take 
root,  S. 
%.  To  begin  to  thrive,  after  a  temporary  decay,  S. 
The  phrasefliogy  seems  eUipticai ;  sa  the  expres- 
sion, Ip  Tgk  wi*  the  Grund,  is  sometimes  used  in« 
stead  of  it,  S. 

To  Tak  zffp,  v.  n.  To  give  the  first  indication  of 
having  the  power  of  suction.  It  is  said  that  a 
pump  is  gomg  to  UJc  m*,  when  it  is  judged  by 
the  sound,  &c.  that  it  is  on  the  point  of  oegin- 
ning  to  draw  up  water,  S. 
To  Tak  one^s  Word  agtnny  to  recal  what  one 
has  said,  S. 

Though  it  mi^  be  viewed  as  synon.  with  the 
phrase,  to  Tak  back  one's  Word,  it  is  used  rather 
more  generally;  and  does  not  necessarily  imply 
bread)  of  promise.  It  is  often  ludicrously  .applied 
to  a  north  country  or  Aberdeen's  man,  as  if  he  claim- 
ed a  right  to  reeall  his  promise.  If  a  native  of  the 
north  of  S.  retracts  what  he  has  formerly  said  as  to 
something  trivial,  as  for  example,  in  eating  of  a  dish 
which  he  has  at  first  declined,  it  is  common  to  rce 
mark  in  a  jocular  way ;  ''  You're  a  north  country 
man,  you  may  tak  your  word  again/* 

This,  however,  has  been  explained  to  me  in  a 
more  favourable  way.  The  Aberdeen's  men,  it  is  said, 
werfe  so  faitiiful  to  their  word,  that,  before  bills  or 
bonds  were  much  known,  when  a  purchase  was 
made  by  one  of  them,  he  gave  his  word  that  the 
mice  should  be  paid  on  a  day  fixed.  When  the 
day  appointed  came,  the  Aberdeen's  man  paid  his 
money,  and  took  his  word  again. 

Sw.  tag^a  igen  sina  ord,  to  call  back  one's  words  j 
Wideg.  The  phrase,  tag-a  sina  ord  tUbaka,  is  used 
in  the  same  sense,  analogous  to  the  other  mode  of 
of  expression  in  S. 
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For  tome  other  senses  of  the  o.,  which  usually 
occur  in  the  form  of  the  part,  pa,,  V.  Tane. 
Takynnymg,  s.     a  signal. 

**  Taikttings,  are  given  to  forewarn  people  of  the 
approach  of  the  enemy."     Diet  Feud.  Law. 

TAK-BANNETS,  s.     A  game  in  which  wads 
or  pledges  are  deposited  on  both  sides,  which 
are  generaUy  bonnets  ;  and  the  gaining  party  is 
that  which  carries  off,  one  by  one,  all  the  wads 
belonging  to  that  opposed  to  it,  Kinross. 
TAKE,  s.    Condition  of  mind ;  as  it  is  said  of  a 
person,  when  in  a  .violent  passion,  ^'  He^s  in  an 
unco  take  the  day,^  Roxb. ;  nearly  resembling 
the  use  of  E.  Taking. 
TAKE-IN,  s.     A  cheat,  a  deceiver,  S. 
His  goodness  ay  I  never  doubt, 
He's  nae  take-in,  the  kilUman. — GalL  Encp*  S93- 
The  form  of  the  term  is  also  inverted.  V.  In-tack. 
Dr.  Johns,  says  of  the  E.  v.  to  Take  in,  as  signi- 
fying to  cheat,  that  it  is  "  a  low  vulgar  phrase."  But 
it  is  a  Dan.  idiom,  and  probably  very  ancient.   Tage 
ind,  to  inveigle,  to  draw  in,  to  deceive  ;  generally  as 
implying  the  use  of  fair  words. 
TAKET,  s.    A  small  nail. 

**  Cork  takets  of  yron,  the  thousand  zl  s.**    Rates, 
A.  1611.     V.  Tacket. 
TAKE-UP,  s.    The  name  given  to  a  tuck  in 

female  dress,  Dumfr.,  Gall. 
T  AKIE,ad/.  Lasting;  applied  to  victuals,  Ciydes. 
I  know  not  if  this  term  has  any  affinity  with 
Su.G^  taeck,  gratus,  taeck-as  placere ;  as  children  of- 
ten slowly  consume  any  food  that  is  very  agreeable 
to  their  taste. 
TAKYLL,  Tackle,  s.    An  arrow.]  Add; 

Bozhom  renders  CB.  tacclau,  not  merdy  Oma* 
menta,  but  Sagittae. 

TAKIN,  s.    A  token,  &c.    V-  Taikik. 
TAKIN  (of  Snuff),  s.    A  pinch,  Aberd. ;  q.  as 

much  as  one  takes  at  once. 
*  TALE,  s.   This  word  is  used  in  a  mode  of  ex- 
presuon  that  seems  peculiar  to  S. ;  Wf  his  tale^ 
Wftfour  tale^  &c.    It  seems  nearly  synon,  with 
E.  Forsooth  ;  and  is  always  meant  to  intimate 
deiision,  contempt,  .or  some  degree  of  disbe- 
lief ;  as,  ^'  He^s  ffaun  to  tak  a  big  farm  wP  his 
ialeJ"    ^^  Puir  silly  tawpie,  she^s  gaun  to  get 
a  gryte  laird  up?  her  taU^  &c. 
It  resembles  another  contemptuous  phrase,  *^  Set 
Aim,  her,  or  you  up  !"  The  resolution  of  the  expres- 
sion apparently  is,  ''  according  to  his  tale,"  or  "  ac- 
count of  the  matter."     A.S.  mlh  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  same  sense.     WUh  ^eeynde.  Secundum  natu-. 
ram,  according  to  nature. 

TALE-PIET,  s,    A  tale-bearer.]  Add;    * 
**  If  I  had  not  held  you  as  so  old  an  acquaintance, 

this  shoi^ld  have  gone  to  my  lady's  ears^  though  I 

should  have  been  called  pick-thank  and  tale^pyet  for 

my  pains.""     The  Abbot,  i.  139,  1^0. 
**  Never  mind  me^^  sir — I  am  no  iak-pyet;  but  there 

are  mair  een  in  the  world  than  mine.**  Antiq.  i.  8^. 
"  It's  a  wonder  to  me — that  the  Laird  maks  a  fool 

o'  himsel,  believing  a'  the  clashes  that  gowks  carry 

through  the  country.— rl'll  lay  my  lugs,— that^  h^ 


fi>re  a  week  gang  ower.  Til  find  out  wha  this  ialt» 
pyet  is."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  S37- 

"  Teylpeyat,  or  Telpie,  a  tell-tale;  (perhaps  as  the 
pie  or  magpie)  one  who  divulges'  secrets ;  spoken 
chiefly  of  children ;"  Yorks.,  MarshalL 
TALER,  s.     State,  condidon,  S.B.]  Add; 

It  is  pron.  Tahr  and  Tobr  in  Fife.  Any  thing  is 
said  to  be  in  gude  tahr,  when  in  a  proper  state  for 
the  purpose  in  view ;  as  water  when  heated  to«  suf- 
ficient degree  for  washing,  &c 

O.Fr.  taillier,  state,  condition.    Esp^e  d  hamt  tmL 
tier;  sabre;  Roquefort. 
TALESMAN,  *.     The  person  who  pves  any 

piece  of  news,  S. 
Well,  man,  your  father's  dead.   Aunt,  gar  me  trow, 
Reply'd  the  squire,  wha  tauld  sic  newa  to  you  ? 
Baith  tale  and  tales^man  I  to  you  sail  te)L 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  54. 

When  one  doubts,  or  seems  to  doubt,  aatothetrudi 
of  any  story,  it  is  common  to  say,  "  111  gie  ye  baith 
tale  and  talesman,"  S. 

Belg.  taahnan  is  an  interpreter;  Teut  tadma% 
Su.G.  talman,  an  advocate. 
TALLIATION,  s.    Adjustment  of  one  thing 

to  another. 

-^"  Your  ellwand  would  hae  been  a  jiknpmeasure 
to  the  sauvendie  o'  his  books  and  Latin  talUatioiu," 
The  Entail,  i.  273. 

L.B.  talliatio,  mensurarum  adaequatio;  Du  Cangt. 
T ALLIE  APACE,  cut  in  angles ;  applied  to 

precious  stones.     V.  Tablit  a  face. 
TALLI  WAP,  s.     A  stroke  or  blow,  Pertfas. 
First  Donald  king  o'  Scots  the  root  o'  a',— 
Then  Dugald  gritlegged  general  o'  the  north; 
Wha  gave  the  Spaniards  such  a  talUmap. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  6l^ 

The  last  part  of  the  word  seems  to  be  S.  wop,  a 
smart  blow.     Dan.  talie  signifies  a  small  rope,  or 
the  tackles  of  a  ship. 
TALLOW-LEAP,*.  <« That  fea/'of  fiit  which 

envelopes  the  inwards  of  animab,^  the  caul  or 

omentum.  Gall. 

Apparently  from  its  resemblanee  of  a  leaf  in  it^ 
fibrous  formation. 

*'  When  an  ox  or  a  sheep  has  a  rude  taUom-Jeaf,  it 
ia  considered  to  h&ye  Jed  wed,  and  to  be  deep  on  the 
rib."     Gall.  Enc 
TALTIE,  s.   A  wig,  Aug.]  Add; 

It  may,  however,  be  q.  a  covering  for  the  head; 
Isl.  tialld,  Dan.  telt,  a  tent. 
TAMMACHLESS,  s.    1.  Applied  to  a  child 

that  does  not  eat  with  appetite,  Fife. 
9.  Tasteless,  insipid,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  merely  q.  stamochUss;  stamock 
being  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  Stomach,  S. 
TAMMIE-CHEEKIE,  a.     The  Puffin,  Alca 

arctica,  Linn.,  Mearns. ;  supposed  to  be  thus 

named  from  its  broad  biU. 
TAMMIE-NORIE,  s,     !•  The  Puffin,  Afca 

arctica,.  Linn.,  Orkn.,  Buss.     V.  Norik  and 

Tommy  KODDiE. 
2.  The  Razor-bill,  Alca  torda,  Linn.,  Mearns. 
To  T  AM  MIL,  V.  a.    1.  To  scatter  from  care^ 

lessness,  I^oth. 
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ft.  To  «catter  or  strew  from  design ;  as  money 
amongst  a  crowd,  as  candidates  often  do  at  an 
election,  Roxlx 
TAMMOCK,  ToMMACK,  9.    A  hillock,  GaU. 
Meanwhile  twa  hefds  upo'  the  sunny  brae 
Forgathering,  straugbt  down  on  totmnoc^jrelap 
Their  nether  ends,  and  talk  their  uncos  o'er. 

DaviiUon's  Seatons,  p.  5* 
**  Tifmmaeks,  little  hillocks ;"  GalL  £nc.  Perhaps 
from  Gael,  tomag  a  tufl ;  Ir.  torn,  a  small  heap,  tarn 
4eangmn,  an  ant-hill,  toman,  a  hillock,  Umnach,  a 
mound.  C.B.  Ism  and  iomen,  id. ;  iomawg,  having 
a  heap. 
TAM.O'.TAE-END,  s.    A  ludicrous  designa- 

tion  for  the  largest  kind  of  pudding,  Gall. 
,    ''  7*am-o'-/a0-fn<f,  the  prince  of  the  pudding  tribe. 
It  hath  but  one  open  end,  hence  the  name  Tam  of 
the  one  end ;"  Gall.  £nc. 

TAM-TAIGLE,  0.    A  rope  by  which  the  hin- 

der  leg  of  a  horse  or  cow  is  tied  to  the  fore  leg, 

to  prevent  straying,  Upp.  Clydes.    V.  Taigle. 

TAMTEEN,  s.    Meant  as  the  corr.  pronuncia* 

tion  of  Tontine f  as  HoMe  of  HoteL 

**  They  maun  hae  a  hottle ; — ^but  they  shall  see 

that  Luckie  Dods  can  hottle  on  as  lang  as  the  best 

of  them — ay,  though  they  had  made  a  Tamieen  of  it." 

St.  Ronan.  i.  22. 

TAM.TROT,  s.    A  cant  term  for  what  is  com- 

monly  called  London^andkfy  Roxb. 
TANDLE,  9.    A  bonefire,  S.O. 

Thae  fards  o'  silk,  brought  owre  the  seas,-* 
Had  I  our  docbters  at  a  candle. 
They'd  mak  a  been  an'  rowsan  tandle, 

Picken's  Poems  I788,  p.  62.     V.  Tawnle. 

TANE,  s.    One.  This  word  is  not  only  used  as 

a  «.,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  marked  in  thcT., 

bat  often  in  our  old  Acts  as  a  proper  adjective. 

-^''  And  a  nothir  of  the  date  of  the  xij  day  of 

August — of  the  iane  half  of  the  jsamyne  landis  of 

Nethirsannak."    Act  Dom.  ConcT  A.  1489,  p.  138. 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  same  Act 

Takehalf,  one  half. 

— *'  Als  thre  lettrez, — ^arie  of  the  tak  o£  the  landis 
of  Kennay  the  tanehaff,  as  Curatour  to  the  said  Gelis, 
and  the  tother  haff*,  be  ressone  of  the  said  Elisabeth 
porcionare,  ladiis  of  Kennay,"  &c  Act  Dom.  Cone 
A.  1492,  p.  292. 

TANE,  part.  pa.     Taken,  S.]  Add ; 
Take  about.     Weel  tden  abouty  kindly  received 
amd  hospitably  entertained,  made  welcome  and 
well  cared  for,  Ang. 
Neist  he  persuades  to  gang  with  him  all  night. 
Where  I  sud  be  well  ta'en  about  and  right 

Ross's  Helenore,  "p.  88. 
Sw.  taga  wael  emot,  to  receive  kindly,  to  give  a 
good  reception. 

Take  doun.    1.  Emaciated  or  enfeelbled  in  con- 

sec^uence  of  disease ;  as,  **  He^s  sur  tane  doun 

wV  that  host,"  S. 

2.  Reduced  in  temporal  circumstances,  S.B. 

Tavk  out.     Weel  tone  out^  receiving  much  at- 

tention,  S.    This  must  be  viewed  as  primarily 
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denoting  die  attention  paid  to  one  in  the  way 

of  frequent  invitations. 
Take-awa,  8.    A  decayed  child.]  Add"; 
2.  A  child  that  exhibits  such  unnatural  symp. 

toms,  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  has  been 

substituted  by  the  fairies,  in  the  room  of  the 

mother^s  birth,  S. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  there  is  an  evident  meto« 
nymy ;  for  it  is  applied  to  the  substitute  of  the  ge« 
nuine  child  supposed  to  have  been  taken  away. 

"  Really,  gudeman,  I  begin  to  hae  a  notion  that 
he's,  as  auld  Espeth  Freet,  the  midwife,  ance  said 
to  me,  a  la'enat^a  ;  and  I  wduld  be  nane  surprised, 
that  whoever  lives  to  see  him  dee,  will  find  iii  the 
bed  a  ben  weed  or  a  windlestrae,  instead  o'  a  Chris* 
tian  corpse."     The  Entail,  ii.  84. 

This  in  E.  is  called  a  ChaiigeUng.  It  is  singular, 
that  there  should  be  the  same  double  use  of  the  £. 
term  as  of  that  used  in  S.,  the  child  carried  away 
being  sometimes  termed  changeling.  V.  a  satisfactory 
proof  of  this  in  Archdeacoil  Nares's  Glossary,  in  vo. 

This  term  may  be  more  fully  illustrated  by  an  ex* 
tract  from  a  very  Ingenious  and  entertaining  disser* 
tation  on  this  subject ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  creed  of  superstition,  as  to  elvish  power,  was  car.- 
ried  still  farther  than  has  been  already  mentioned. 

'*  The  most  formidable  attribute  of  the  elves,  was 
their  practice  of  carrying  away,  and  exchanging 
children ;  and  that  of  stealing  human  souls  from 
their  bodies.  *  A  persuasion  prevails  among  the  ig« 
norant,'  says  the  author  of  a  MS.  history  of  Moray, 
'  that,  in  a  consumptive  disease,  the  fairies  steal 
away  the  soul,  aud  put  the  soul  of  a  fairy  in  the 
room  of  it'  This  belief  prevails  chiefly  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Scotland,  where  a  practice,  appa- 
rently of  druidical  origin,  is  used  to  SiVetX  the  dan- 
ger. In  the  increase  of  Uie  March  moon,  withes  of 
oak  and  ivy  are  cut,  and  twisted  into  wreaths  or 
circles,  which  they  preserve  till  next  March.  After 
that  period,  when  persons  are  consumptive,  or  chil- 
dren hectic,  they  cause  them  to  pass  thrice  through 
these  circles.  In  other  cases  the  cure  was  .more 
rough,  and  at  least  as  dangerous  as  the  disease,  as 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract 

"  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  in  the  parish  of 
Suddie  (in  Inverness-shire),  which  I  think  proper 
to  mention.  There  is  a  small  hill  N.  W.  from  the 
church,  commonly  called  Therdy  Hill,  or  Hill  of 
Therdie,  as  some  term  it ;  on  the  top  of  which  there 
is  a  well>  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  view,  because 
of  the  several  reports  concerning  it  When  children 
happen  to  be  sick,  and  languish  long  in  their  mala- 
dy, so  that  they  ^are^  almost  turned  skeletons,  the 
common  people  imagine  they  are  taken  away  (at 
least  the  substance)  by  spirits,  called  fairies^  and 
the  shadow  left  with  theni ;  so  at  a  particular  season 
in  summer,  they  leave  them  all  night  themselves, 
watching  at  a  distance,  near  this  well,  and  this  they 
imagine  will  either  end  or  mend  them  ;  they  say  many 
more  do  recover  than  do  not"  Macfarlkne's  MSS. 
Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  230,  231. 

The  mode  of  cure  in  Orkney  is,  if  possible,  still 
inore  barbarous.  A  declining  child,  who  is  thence 
supposed  to  have  been  subjected  to  elvish  influence^' 
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it  hung  up  2h  the  chismey  for  some  time,  over  the 
fire,  by  the  crook.  This  is  supposed  to  drire  away 
the^tf^  part  from  it  This  idea  strongly  resembles 
that  mentioned  above,  in  the  quotation  from  the  MS< 
History  of  Moray ;  and  must  be  viewed  as  another 
relique  of  heathenish  worship,  particularly  of  that 
of  Moloch,  or  Saturn,  the  Thor  of  the  northern  na- 
tions. There  were^it  would  seem,  two  ways  in  ^hich 
the  worshippers  of  Moloch  made  their  children  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  him.  One  was,  by  actually 
consuming  them,  which,  they  believed,  would  ensure 
the  preservation  of  all  the  rest  of  their  children,  and 
their,  own  prosperity  during  life.  Their  other  me- 
thod was,  to  make  the  person  pass  between  two 
iJres,  for  a  sign  of  consecration.  The  person  who 
thus  dedicated  his  son,  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
of  the  priests,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  fires.  They 
gave  back  the  son  into  the  hands  of  the  father ;  who 
himself,  having  thus  obtained  permission  of  the 
priests,  was  to  lead  his  son  through  the  flames.  Mai- 
monides  de  Idololatr.  V.  Ainsworth  on  Lev.xviii.  21. « 

We  may  observe  the  striking  similarity  between 
this  and  a  druidical  rite,  mentioned  vo.  Beltane,  ac- 
cording to  which  there  was  a  consecration  by  fire. 

If  the  fairies  carried  oft  a  child,  leaving  one  of 
iheir  own  imps  in  its  place,  tradition  says  that  they 
anxiously  waited  to  see  if  the  bereaved  mother  would 
suckle  their  elvish  brood.  If  she  did,  her  own  was 
irrecoverably  lost  to  her.  If  she  treated  it  with 
scorn,  refusing  to  do  the  duty  of  a  mother,  they 
were  forced  to  restore  her  own  child. 

Ross  has  particularized  some  of  the  rites,  used  at 
child-birth,  as  preventives  of  this  ciedamity. 

Then  the  first  hippen  to  the  green  was  fiung. 
And  unko'  words  thereat  baith  said  an'  sung. 
A  burning  coal  with  the  hett  tangs  was  ta'en 
Frae  out  the  ingle  mids,  well  brunt  an'  clean ; 
An'  thro*  the  corsy-belly  letten  fa'. 
For  fear  the  wean  should  be  ta'en  a^oa^ 

Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  6. 

Pennant  mentions  the  same  superstition  as  pre- 
valent in  Perthshire. 

"  The  notion  of  second-sight,"  he  says,  "  still 
prevails  in  a  few  places ;  as  does  the  belief  of  Fai- 
ries ;  and  children  are  watched  till  the  christening  is 
over,  lest  they  should  be  stole,  or  changed."  Tpur 
inS.  1769,  p.  1141. 

*'  But  the  power  of  the  fairies  was  not  confined  to 
unchristened  children  alone ;  it  was  supposed  fre- 
quently to  extend  to  full  grown  persons,  especially 
such  &8^  in  an  unlucky  hour,  were  devoted  to  the 
devil  by  the  execration  of  parents,  and  of  masters; 
or  those  who  were  found  asleep  under  a  rock,  or  01^ 
a  green  hill,  belonging  to  ^Ihe  fairies,  af^er  sunset ; 
(KT  finally,  to  those  who  unwarily  joined  their  or« 
gies."    Minstrelry,  ub.  sup.  p.  235. 

It  is  singular,  that  the  Rabbinical  writers  give  an 
sPccount  of  the  danger  to  be  feared  from  a  she-devi}, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance.  She,  howeyer> 
does  not' exchange,  but  actually  destroys,  children^ 

*'  This  Shee^Divel  they  call  by  the  name  of  Lilith. 
It  is  taken  from  the  Night,  for  so  the  word  signifieth 
first  And  it  will  bee  somthing  to  you  when  you 
remember  your  self  of  that  ordinarie  superstition  of 
(h^  old  wives,  who  dare  not  intrust  a  childe  in  a  enu> 
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die  by  it  self  alone  without  a  eandlew  Yoafaustnot 
think  those  people  know  what  they  do,  and  yet  you 
may  perceiv  their  sillie  waies  to  derive  from  an  ori* 
ginal  much  better,  and  more  c<«8iderable  then  can 
bee  guessed  at  from  their  prone  and  uninstracted 
waie  of  performance."  Gregorie'a  Episeopus  Pue- 
rorum,  p.  97. 

He  ascribes  this  superstitious  idea  to  a  misinter- 
pretation of  Job  i.  1 5,  And  the  SaheansfeU  m(mw  them, 
&c.,  which  is  expl.  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase,  Li* 
tUh  the  QMeen  of  Smargad  came,  &C.  This  Lilith,  in 
the  Glosa*  Talmud.^  is  said  to  be  ^^  a  kinde  of  shee- 
divel  which  killed  children."  To  defend  pregnant 
women  from  the  power  of  this  adversary,  they  ob- 
serve certain  enchantments  with  great  solemnity. 

''  When  the  great  belli'd  woman's  time  is  com,  the 
fisither  of  the  familie,  or  for  want  of  him,  som.  hoUe  man 
or  other  (for  this  is  required  too)  is  desired  to  com  to 
the  room  where  the  woman  is  to  lie  in;  and  then  and 
there  hee  is  to  draw  a  circle  upon  the  several  walls 
of  that  place,  and  upon  the  doors,  both  within  and 
without,  and  moreover  also  about  the  bed,  &c  And 
he  is  to  inscribe  these  words,  Adam,  Chavah,  Chtis,^ 
Zt/t^-— And  so  the  child  is  thought  to  bee  suffici** 
ently  defended."^    Ibid,  pi  97,  98. 

The  ridiculous  superstilion,  which  has  crept  in 
from  the  corruption  of  Christianity,  that  children  are 
peculiarly  exposed  to  danger  from  evil  spirits,  before 
being  baptised,  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  the  Jews,  widi  respect  to  LiSih; 
who,  according  to  their  traditions,  is  made  to  say, "  I 
have  power  ov  w  the  male  children  from  the  day  they 
are  born  until  the  eighth  day,"  i.  e.  the  time  of  their 
circumcision.     Stehdin's  Traditions,  i.  111. 

It  may  he  added,  that,  as  Crregorie  mentions  it  at 
the  superstitious  idea  in  England,  that,  if  a  child  he 
left  alone  in  a  cradle,  a  candle  should  be  lighted  in 
the  room;  the  superstition,  which  prevails  with  some 
in  S.,  is  not  less  absurd.  They  use  the  Bible  as  a 
charm,  by  laying  it  in  the  head  of  the  cradl^  in  or- 
der to  preserve  the  infant  from  the  power  of  evil  spi^ 
rits  and  witches. 

In  England,  the  term  Changeling  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  with  our  Tane^^wa. 

There  in  the  stocks  of  tries,  white  faies  doe  dwdl. 

And  span-long  elves,  that  dance  about  a  pool ! 

With  eadi  «  Uttle  QhangeUng  in  their  armes ! 

Ben  Jomon's  Sad  Shepherd, 

TANG,  adj.  Straight*  tight;  Pan^  synon.,  Ettr. 

For. ;  to  be  traced  perhaps  to  Dan.  twungmf 

constrained,  pressed,  xYte part.  pa.  ottwing-eio 

press ;  or  rather  to  twang  constraint,  coaction, 

a  pressingn 
TANd,  s.  r.  The  prong  of  a  fork^  &c  V.  Taing, 

A.Bor.  "  Tang,  a  pike..  Tang  also  signifies  a  sting. 
North.**     Grose. 
2.  A  piece  of  iron  used  for  fencing  any  thing  else, 

S.A. 

This  seems  to  be  formed  from  feti^-ia  constrin- 
gere;  whence  teingd  capviatio,  affinitas,  temgd  liga- 
menta,  tenging  junctura,^  compages ;  VereL,  Hahlar*^ 
son.  Hence, 

Ta^giTj  pari.  pa.    Fenced  wUh  iroKi,  having  a 

rim  of  iron* 
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*^  Iteili  MX  pair  gf  JM'ttin  cdnm  f  moiiMa]]  M^ 
with  ime^  serving  for  battertifly  mojaniflyfaloonis>«nd 
Cttttbrotis."    Inv«ntor.  A.  1566,  p.  I69.   V.  Tanos. 

TANG-FISH,  8.  Aname  given  to  the  Seal,  Shetl. 

"  Phoca  Vitulina,  (Lin.  Syst)  SeVne,  Seal,  Com. 
non  Seal.— Seals  are  seen  in  considerable  nnnjibers 
near  all  the  flat  shores  on  the  coast  of  Zetland,  and 
are  vulgarly  known  by  the  name  of  iang-Juk,"  £d« 
snotutone's  Zetl.  ft.  S92. 

''  Netf  er  the  island,  there  were  many  of  the 
imaller  seals,  er  Tang-Jleh,  so  named  from  being 
supposed  to  live  among  the  Tang,  or  larger  fuci  that 
grow  near  the  shore."    Hibbert's  Shetl.  Isl.  p.  586. 

TANGHAL,*.  A  bag,  a  satchel.   V.  Toighal. 
TANGIE,  s.    A  sea^spirit,  which,  according  to 

th«  popular  belief  in  Orkney,  sometimes  as- 

aumes  the  appearance  of  a  small  horse,  at  other 

times  that  of  an  old  man. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  originate  from  Tang,  sea^ 
weed.  The  description  seems  nearly  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Kelpie,  q.  v. 

Tangie,  I  am  informed,  is  the  same  with  the  Sea^ 
Trow,  This  imaginary  being  is  supposed  to  have  his 
origin  from  the  luminous  appeanmce  of  the  tangle, 
when  it  is  tossed  by  the  sea. 
T ANGIS,  s.    A  pair  of  tongs. . 

~-"  Twa  axis,  a  wowmill,  a  borell  price  xl  d.,  v 
hukis^  a  toagtf  price  xl  d."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489, 
p.  132.    V.  Tangs. 

TANGLE,  9.    2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  oqe, 
wlio,  although  tall,  is  lank,  S.B.]  Add ; 
Instead  of— -She's  but  a  /aag/a— it  is,  Sh^it  nae  weel 

EmTs  Helenore,  First  Edit 
[d.  iengla  sceleton,  2,  animal  made  confectum. 
^  STaiig/g^— applied  contemptuously  to  any  long 
■iMi^S'  person  or  thing ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
TANGLE,  4.    An  icicle,  S.]  Jdd; 

"  Stiria,  a  tangle  of  yoe."  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  84. 
Tangle,  adf,     1.  Tall  and  feeble,  not  well-knit 
in  the  joints;  as,  **  a  lang  (angle  lad,^  Fife, 
Ettr.  For. 
S.  Applied  to  one  wben  relaxed  in  consequence  of 
fatigue,  or  when  so  much  wearied  as  scarcely  to 
be  able  to  stand  Up,  Ettr.  For. 
Takgleness,  8,  Apparently,  indecision,  fluctu- 
ation,  or  pliability  of  opinion ;  from  the  loose- 
ness of  tanfflcy  (a  sear-weed.) 
Donald's  tne  callan  that  brooks  nae  iangleness; 
Wliigging,  and  prigging,  and  a'  newfangleness. 
They  maun  be  gane;  he  wimia  be  baukit,  man. 

Jacohiie  Rdics,  i.  lOS. 
T  AHOLK-wisE^  ad^.     Long  and  slender,  Clydes. 
TANGS,  Tainos,  e.pl     Tongs,  S,]  Addf 
'    **  You  fand  that  whwr  the  Highlandman  land  the 
tangs."    S.  Prov. 

This  is  given  by  Kelly  in  an  £.  form,  and  expl. 
thaa :  "  A  Highland  man  bein^  challenged  for  steaU 
ing  a  pair  of  tongv,  sttd  he  found  them ;  and  being 
aaked  where  ?  He  said.  Hard  by  the  fire  side.  Spo- 
ken when  boys  have  picked  up  something,  and  pre* 
tend  diey  found  itJ'    P.  383,  384. 

Taings,  or  Tyangs,  as  the  term  is  pron.  in  Aberd., 
is  often  used  as  if  it  were  a  noun  singular ;  aa,  ''  a 
lloif^ V  i*  e.  a  fMfr  of  tongs.    Thi^  from  tlie  auota* 
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tion  given  under  TangU,  has  evidently  been  the 

ancient  idiom. 

TANMERACK,  *.    A  biitl,  Pcrths. 

''  Here  also  is  the  Tanmerack,  a  fowl  of  the  siae 
of  a  dove,  whidi  always  inhabits  the  tops  of  the 
highest  mountains."    Trans.  Antiq.  Soc.  Scotl.  ii.  70. 

TANNE,  Taunt,  adj.     Tawney. 

''  Item  ane  pece  of  tanne  satene  of  remanes."  In- 
ventories, A.  1516,  p.  25. 

''  Item  ane  paire  of  tannif  velvett  cuttit  out  on  va- 
riant taffatiis."     Ibid.  p.  44. 
T  ANNIES, \f.oZ. 

*^  That  James  Dury  sail  restore— >to  Dauid  Quhit* 
hed  burges  of  Edinburgh, — thre  mantillisof  banis,— 
thre  cuschingis  price  xlij  s.,  j^  hemp  price  v  li.  viij  s., 
half  ane  hundreth  ianniet  price  ij  ,"'  &c.  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1491«  p.  199- 
T  ANTERLICK,  *.  A  severe  stroke,  Fife.]^di; 

It  IS  also  used  in  Ayrs* 

This  term  is  probably  allied  to  £.  Tenter.  Hence  the 
£.  phrase,  to  set  one  upon  the  te$Uers.  TanterUck  may 
denote  a  rough  stroke,  such  as  that  which  is  given  to 
doth  when  it  is  extended  on  the  Ifn/er-hooks.  In  a 
similar  sense,  one  in  a  state  of  painiiil  anxiety  is  said 
to  be  put  upon,  or  to  come  through,  the  heckl&^ins,  S. 

TANTONIE  BELL.]  Insert,  etymon,  1. 4.  after 
¥r^^'^nton'eri  Hntauin-erf  to  resound. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  t«rm  refers  to  St. 
Andiony.   For  I  am  informed  that  Tanton  Fair  tag* 
nifies  "  St.  Anthony's  Fair." 

Archdeacon  Nares  has  given  a  curious  proof  of  a 
similar  elision,  in  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the  £. 
adj.  Tawdry.  This,  he  says,  is  a  vulgar  corruption 
of  St.  Audrey,  or  St  Ethelreda.  It  implies  that  tho 
things  denominated  tawdry,  "  had  been  bought  at 
the  fair  of  St.  Audry,  where  fay  toys  of  all  sorta 
were  sold."     This  fiiir  was  held  in  the  Isle  of  £ly« 

TAP,  s.    1.  The  top  of  any  thing,  S]  Add; 
The  tap  o'  ilka  tow'r  and  tree 

Like  siller  gleam^s^. 

G.  TumbuiTs  Poet.  Essays,  p.  195. 

2.  The  head,  S.    Hence  the  phrase. 

To  BE  on  one's  Tap.  1.  To  assault,  literally ;  espe^ 

ctallv  by  flying  at  one's  head,  or  attempting  to 

get  hold  of  the  hair,  S% 

2.  Metaph.  to  attack  ia  the  language  of  sharp  re* 
prehension  or  abuae,  S. 

There  is  an  analogy  between  the  use  of  the  term, 
and  a  Belg.  verb.  Topp-^n  signiiies,  crines  pugnando 
invadere,  crinibus  apprehendere,  Kilian ;  from  top, 
as  denoting  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  allusion^ 
however,  may  be  to.  game-cocks,  as  they  always  aim 
at  the  head. 
TAPSMAN,  s.  A  servant  who  has  the  principal 

charge,  o^r  siervant&  being  subjected  to  his 

orders ;  as,  ^^  the  tapsman  ofa  drove,'"  Dumfi\ 
TAP,  8s    4.  Such  a  quantity  of  flax,  &c]  Add; 

Also,  Tap  qfiow. 

-— ^'  Nosmxier  did  she  behold  his  face,  but,  like  a 
tap  of  tow,  she  kindkd  upon  both  him  and  Kate,  and 
ordered  them  out  of  her  sight"  Annals  of  the  Parishj, 

p.  145. 
<'  Tap  o'  7of9,  head  of  flax ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

3.  A  very  irritable  person,  Ayrs.. 
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'<  I  thought  him  one  of  the  bljrthest  bodies  I  had  ever 

seen,  and  had  no  notion  that  he  was  such  a  tap  of  torn 

as  in  the  sequel  he  proved  himself."  Ann.  Par.  p.  229* 
*'  Here's  a  tap  o*  tofo,*  exclaimed  the  Leddy.  '  Aff  and 

awa  wi'  you  to  your  mother  at  Camrachle."    Entail^ 

ii.  274. 
'*  Tap  o*  toWy'-^SL  quick-tempered  person^  like  flax, 

easily  kindled ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Tap  of  LINT,  the  quantity  of  flax  put  on  a  rock,  S. 
— **  It  was  hinging  as  lank  and  as  feckless  as  a  tap 

of  lint,"     The  Steam  Boat,  p.  302. 
Hence  also  the  phrase, 

1 .  To  Tak  one's  Tap  in  oner's  Lap^  and  set  aff^  to 
turse  up  one''s  baggage,  and  be  gone,  Teviotd., 
Loth. ;  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  those  fe-* 
males,  who,  being  accustomed  to  spin  from  a 
rock,  often  carried  their  work  witli  tnem  to  the 
house  of  some  neighbour.  An  individual  when 
about  to  depart,  was  wont  to  wrap  up,  in  her 
aproi\,  the  flax,  or  lint^tap^  at  which  she  was 
spinning,  together  with  her  distaff. 
"  And  does  your  Honour  think— that  will  do  as 

weel  as  I  were  to  t€ike  ray  tap  in  my  lap^  and  slip  my 

ways  harae  again  on  my  ain  errand  ?"     Heart  M» 

Loth.  iv.  9' 

52.  The  phrase  is  often  used  to  express  a  hasty  de- 
parture ;  as,  ^^  She  took  her  tap  in  her  lap^''  she 
went  off  in  a  great  hurry,  £ttr.  For. 

Aff  one^s  Tap,  a  phrase  generally  used  in  a 
negative  form  ;  as,  of  a  scolding  wife,  or  one 
who  is  still  making  reflections,  in  regard  to  her 
conduct  to  her  husband,  it  is  said,  *^  She^s  never 
o^his  tap^'^  S. ;  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
mode  in  which  dung-hill  fowls  carry  on  their 
broils. 

Tap-coat,  s.     A  great  coat,  one  that  goes  up- 
'  permost,  q.  on  the  top  of  others,  Dunifr. 
'^  He  was — weel  arrayed  ;  tot  he  had  twa  lap  coatt 

and  a  plaid  on."     Black  w.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  406. 

Tap-knot,  s,    A  knot  or  bunch  of  ribbons,  worn 
as  ah  ornament  in  a  woman'^s  cap  or  bonnet,  S. 
And  our  bride's  maidens  were  na  few, 
Wi'  tap  knots,  lUg-knots,  a'  in  blew. 

Muirland  WiUie,  Herd^s  Coll,  ii.  7& 

Tap,  tail,  nor  mane.     This  phrase  is  used  in 
the  following  form,  concerning  an  unintelligible 
account  of  any  thing;  **  I  didnlk  ken  iap^  tail^ 
nor  mane  cft^  S. 
"  He  rambled  through  the  whole  58th  chapter  of 

Isaiah ;  but  his  sermon  had  neither  top,  tatt,  nor  mane, 

he  had  not  one  material  sentence."  Walker's  Passa<k 

ges,  p.  62. 

It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  different 

external  marks  by  which  a  man  knows  his  own  horse 

or  cow,  by  the  head,  mane,  and  taiL    To  some,  how- 

ever,  it  may  seem  that  the  second  term  should  be 

written  mam,  as  denoting  the  body,  or  main  part. 

Tap,  adj.    Excellent.     V.  Top. 

TAP,  s.    To  Sett  by  Tapy  understood  as  Mgnify- 
ing  to  sell  by  auction  or  outcry. 
**  Item,  that  na  commoon  cremaris  of  the  toune 

wse  to  sell  be  tap  ony  hammermans  work,  nor  regrait 

it  agane  till  wther  mens  wse."    Seill  of  Cans,  Edin. 

2  May  1 483,  MS. 
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Perhaps  it  rather  signifies  to  sell  by  retail ;  Teut 
tapp-en,  minutatim  vendere,  cauponari. 

It  occurs,  perhi^s  in  a  similar  sense,  in  the  follow^ 
ing  passage : 

"  Wyttalis  that  cumis  to  this  burgh  other  be  see 
or  land,  quhilk  beis  tappit  with  the  land  mett,  pay 
the  du^ty  of  the  hand  bell."     Aberd.  Reg.  V.  1 6. 
To  Tape  out,  v.  a.]  Add; — The  same  with  Tape* 

"  Ye  sail  hae  a'  my  skill  and  knowledge  to  gar  the 
siller  gang  far— I'll  tape  it  out  weel — I  ken  bow  to 
gar  the  birkies  tak  short  fees,  and  be  glad  o'  them 
too."     Heart  M.  Loth.  L  828. 
TAPEE,  9,    1.  The  name  ^ven  a  few  years  ago 

to  the  fore-part  of  the  hair  wh^n  put  up  with 

pins,  S. 
2.  A  small  cushion  of  hair  worn  by  old  women, 

in  what  is  called  the  open  of  the  head,  for  keep- 
ing up  their  hair,  Ayrs. 

Fr.  toupet,  Isl.  /opp-r  crista,  vertex  vel  crines  capitis. 
TAPER-TAIL,  adv.  Topsy-turvy,  South  of  S. 

Fowk  ca,nna  aye  get  just  wliat  th^  wad  hae« 
Yet  d'ye  na  think  that's  ae  gret  luck  however? 

For  war't  the  contrair  but  for  ha'f  a  day. 
The  warl'  wad  a'  gang  taper^tail  thither. 

7.  Seattle  Poems,  p.  365. 

Apparently  q.  fap,  i.  e.  top,  o'er  tail, 
TAPES&ARIE,  s.     Tapestry  ;  Fr.  iapieserie. 

*'  Item,  five  pece  offyne  tapessarie  of  the  historie 
of  Tobie  garnest."    Inventories,  A.  15S9>  p-  50. 
TAPLOCH,  Tawploch,  s.   "  A  giddy-bwdned 

girl,'^  given  as  the  same  with  Tawpiej  Gall.  Enc. 

Dan.  taabeliffy  foolish.   V.  Taupis. 
TAPPENIE,  a  term  used  in  calling  a  hen,  GalL 

'*  Ye  ken  the  cry  of  the  Galloway  dames  to  their 
stray  hens  when  the  Gypsies  light  their  fires  i'  the 
y^oods, '  Chuckie,  chuckie  tappennie,  say  I  may— our 
new  come  neighbours  like  feathered  flesh  our  weel.** 
Black w.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  16S. 

Apparently  a  corr.  of  tap^hennie,  q.  tappit-lun. 

TAP.PICKLE,  s.     1.  The  uppermoat  grab  io 

a  stalk  of  oats,  S. 

Green-coated  fairies,  fidgin'  fain^ 
Jump  the  solitary,  glen^ 
Or  drive  the  ceaseless  clacking  mill. 
On  the  distant  sounding  hill, 
Grunding  their  tap^pickle  melder. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  I90. 
2.  It  is  used  by  Bums  rather  in  an  indelicate  sense. 

•TAPPIE-TOURIE,  *.     1.  Any  thing  raised 

very  hi^  to  a  point,  S. ;  synon.  with  Tappi- 

toorie^  Tappie^trock^  Ayrs. 

*'  There  was,  as  Tibby  described  it,  a /iippie-ioiim 
of  hens  in  the  middle,  a  hundred  weight  of  black 
puddings  graced  one  corner^  and  an  enormous  ham 
another."     Petticoat  Tales,  i.  887* 
2.  The  plug  of  paste  which  fills  the  opening  in 

the  top  of  a  juie,  ibid. 

**  If  I  were  in  your  place,— I  would  gie  him  the 
tappy^Umrock  o'  the  pye,  and  the  best  leg  o'  the  fiU 
hen."    Sir  A.  WyUe,  iii.  151. 
TAPPIE-TOUSIE,  e.    A  sort  of  pby  among 

children,  S.]  Add; 

It  has  been  seen,  that  the  castom  oi  laying  bold  of 
the  forelock  most  probably  cnriginat^  from  a.iite 
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early  introduced  into  the  Christian  Church,  of  per- 
sona devoting  themselves  to  God,  or  to  some  saint, 
hy  the  hair  of  the  head.  It,  therefore,  seemed  worthy 
of  inquiry,  if  antiquity  afforded  any  vestige  of  the 
harsh  mode  of  treating  those,  in  this  sport,  who  wish 
to  retain  their  liberty.  It  occurred,  that  it  was  most 
likely  that  something  analogous  might  be  found  in 
the  mode  of  manumitting  a  bondman  among  the  an- 
cient Romans.  We  find,  accordingly,  that  the  first 
thing  the  master  did,  in  granting  manumission,  was 
to  whirl  his  servant  around,  in  gyrum  servum  agere. 
This  custom  is  referred  to  by  Persius. 

Heu  steriles  veri  quibus  una  Quiritem 

Vertigo  facit. Sat  v.  75. 

Verterit  hunc  dominus,  momento  turbinis  exit 
Marcus  Dama.  Ibid.  78. 

Seneca  also  mentions  the  same  custom,  £p,  8,  and 
Quinctilian,  Dec!.  842.  The  reason  assigned  for  this 
gyration  is,  that  thus  the  person  manumitted  was 
symbolically  declared  to  be  at  liberty  to  go  whatever 
Way  he  pleased.  Besides  this,  in  the  act  of  turning 
his  servant  round,  the  master  gave  him  a  stroke  on 
the  face  with  his  hand.  Inter  vertendum  alapaja^ 
,ciem  ipsius  percutiebat  Dorainus.  Cornut.  ad  Pers. 
loc.  dt  and  Isidor.  ix.  4.  The  consul  and  poet  Clau- 
dian  speaks  of  this  stroke  as  given  on  the  forehead. 
-^Pulsata  fronte  recedit  iv.  6.  1 1. 

In  the  push  given,  in  the  childish  sport  of  our 
country,  to  him  who  refuses  to  become  the  vassal  of 
another,  thereis  an  obvious  relique  of  this  Roman  rite 
in  manumission.    V.  Pitisc.  Lex.  vo.  Manumitfio. 
TAPPIN,  s.     A  tuft,  fee]  Jdd; 
ft.  The  bunch  of  feathers  on  the  head  of  a  cock 

or  hen,  Dumfr. 

3.  Expl.  "  headr  ibid. 

Drink  roaks  the  auldest  swack  and  strappen  ; 
Gars  care  forget  the  ills  that  happen — 

The  blate  look  spruce — 
And  e'en  the  thowless  cock  their  tappin 
And  craw  fu'  crouse. 

Mat^nc's  Siller  Gun,  p.  l6. 
It  seems  to  be  transferred  to  the  head  from  the 
tuft  of  a  cock. 

TAPPIT,TAPPiNT,par^.a^*.    Crested,  S,   The 
latter  perhaps  properly  belongs  to  the  south  of  S. 

TAPPIT-HEN,  *.     2.  A  tin  measure  contain- 

ing  a  quart,  &c.1  Add ; 
8.   It  has  beei^  expl.  as  still  of  a  larger  size^ 

*'  Their  hostess— appeared  with  a  huge  pewter 
measuring  pot,  containing  at  least  three  English 
quarts,  familiarly  denominated  4  Tappit-hea."  Wa- 
verly,  i.  148. 

4.  This  term  denoted  a  large  bottle  of  claret, 
holding  tliree  Moffnums,  or  Scota  pints,  Aberd. 

TAP.ROOTED,  adj. 

*'  Clover — ^beinga  lop  or  deep  roofecf  plant,  it  draws 
tbe  greatest  part  of  its  nourishment  from  parts  of  the 
eaxi£  far  below  the  reach  of  the  plough  or  the  hori^on^ 
tal  roots  of  the  barley.**  Maxwel's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  905. 

^'  The  longer  and  stronger  both  be,  the  better  will 
the  ground  be  covered  and  rotted,  and  the  less  de^ 
snand  will  this  tap-rooted  plant  m^e  upon  that  part 
of  the  earth  where  the  horizontal  roots  of  grain  pas* 
ture  for  their  food.''     Ibid.  211. 

J'ap  ieems  used  as  denoting  the  sar&ce  of  the  soil. 
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as  if  synon.  with  Crap,  q.  v.     But  the  sense  is  ren- 
dered obscun^,  tap-rooted  being  given  as  if  it  were 
synon.  with  deep-roottd. 
TAPSIE-TEERIE,  adv.      Topsy-turvy;  the 

same  with  Tapsalteerie^  Ayrs.     The  other  is 

the  common  jM'on.  of  Roxb. 

The  only  conjecture  I  have  met  with  as  to  the 
origin  of  Topsy-turvif,  is  that  of  Skinner,  q.  Taps  in 
Turvs,  vertices  seu  capita  in  cespite.  But  although 
the  term  ethelturf,  or  -Ij^rf,  occurs  in  A.S.  in  the  sense 
of  patrium  solum ;  it  does  not  appear  that  either  A.S. 
tyrf,  or  E.  turf,  has  been  commonly  used  as  de- 
noting the  ground  or  soil.  I  inrould  prefer  viewing 
the  latter  part  of  the  word  as  connected  with  Teut. 
dwaers.  Franc,  duerh,  A.S.  thweor,  Isl.  thmer,  Su.G. 
tnfoer,  Dan.  twer,  oblique,  awry,  across.  Dwarsweg, 
in  Belg.  still  denotes  a  cross  way,  Dan.  twervef,  id. 
Thus  the  phrase  might  originally  be,  q.  tops  twervef, 
or  tops-al'tfoervejy  **  the  heads  all  the  wrong  way," 
turned  upside  down. 
TAP-S  WARM,  8.    1.  The  first  swarm  which  a 

hive  of  bees  casts  off,  S. 
2.  Applied  metaphorically  to  a  body  of  people 

leaving  their  former  connexion. 

*^  Mrs.  Buchan's  squad,  the  tap- swarm  of  the  Re- 
lief, after  traversing  Nithsdale  and  Galloway,  in  search 
of  the  New  Jerusalem,  have  returned  to  their  former 
abodes  and  occupations."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  l63. 

TAPTEE,  8.'  A  state  of  eager  desire.  •<  What 
a  tap'tee  he  is  in  !^  How  eager  he  is !  Lanarks. 
Isl.  taept-a,  digitis  pedum  aegre  insisti.    Perhaps 

it  is  merely  a  corruption  of  S.  tiptae,  q.  "  standing  oil 

tiptoe,"  in  a  state  of  eager  expectation. 

T APTOO,  *.  1 .  A  gaudy  ornament  on  the  head, 
Ayrs, 

2.  To  Pui  one  into  a  Taptoo^  to  excite  oite^s  wrath, 
to  produce  violent  passion,  ibid. 
This,  in  sense  2.  at  least,  may  be  merely  a  con*,  of 

the  phrase  Tap  o*  Tow,  a  top  of  tow,  q.  v.-    It  \h, 

however,  alsd  pronounced  Tiptop.     \^  Tapteb. 

TAP-TREE,  «.  A  solid  and  rounded  piece  of 
wood,  resembling  the  abank  of  a  besom,  put 
into  the  bung-hole  of  a  maaking-vat  or  cask, 
formerly  used  for  drawing  off  the  liquor ;  q. 
**  that  by  which  the  tre^  or  barrel  is  tapped^ 
or  from  tap  a  faucet^ 
**  Put  a  cork  QX  dottle  in  the  under  end ;— or  you 

may  make  use  of  a  tap- tree,  and  then  you  need  not 

a  cork. .  Let  the  water  stand  four  hours  upon  the 

ashes  ;  then  take  out;  your  cork,  or  tap^ree,  and  have 

a  tvAx  below  to  receive  the  lee  that  comes  offl"    Max* 

well's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  284. 

♦  To  tar,  v.  a.     To  besmear  with  tar.   This  v. 
is  often  used  metaph,  in  the  phrase,  •*  A^  tarr*ii 
wY  ae  stick,'^  all  of  the  same  kidney,  or  all  cha- 
racterized by  tb^  same  spirit,  &c.  S. 
— -<'  If  yon  woman  ye  ca'd  sister  and  you  werei 

ae  parent's  bairns,  I  was  thinking  ye  might  aiblina. 

be  tart^d  wi'  ae  stxck." .   St.  Johnstoun,  IL  200. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  bit  of  wood  used  as  a  bvush 

for  putting  the  tai^-mark  on  sheep* 

TAR.BUIST,  a.  The  box  in  wbieh  the  iar  is 
kept  with  which'  aheep  are  nvtfkedg  Roxb^ 
Tweedd.    V.  Bvin^ 
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TARDIE,  Taibdie,  a^.    Peevish,  ilUiumour- 

ed,  sulky  and  sarcastical,  Kinross. 

We  might  view  this  as  originally  the  same  with 

Taut  taertigh^  sovr^  A.S.  tearif  id. ;  did  not  the  term 

give  some  indication  of  affinity  to  TAtRn,  a  gibe^  q.  v. 

TARETATHERS,  jr.  pi  What  is  torn  to 
shreds;  as,  "  Tam  got  naetbingfor  hisfechtin\ 
but  his  coat  into  tor^to^A^r*,  Teviotd. ;  i.  e. 
torn,  from  tear^  and  tatters, 

TARGAT,  Tkbget,  s. 

*'  Item,  ane  hlngar  maid  lyke  ane  'M*  with  four 
dyamonttis^  and  ane  giyt  perle."-^'*  Item^  ^ne  ricbe 
targatl,  with  thre  naikit  imagis^  sett  all  full  of  dya^ 
monttis."     Inventories^  A.  154^4  p.  65. 

Being  conjoined  with  a  hingar  or  hanger^  it  might 
seem  to  respect  the  royal  armoury^  meant  rather  for 
ornament  tlian  for  use.  But  afterwards  it  appears 
that  the  iargat  waa  a  sort  of  ornamental  blazon  worn 
in  the  royal  bonnet  or  hat 

*^  Item,  ane  bonet  of  velvot  with  ane  iargai  set 
with  ane  gryt  tabill  dyamont>  t^Vie  [ten^  plaiii  dya« 
monttis  in  settis  of  gold,  xviii  settis  of  perle^"  &c. 
Ibid.  p.  67,  6i3. 

*^  Item>  ane  targatl  of  gold  with  the  ymage  of  our 
lady,  estimat  to  via  crownis  of  wecht,"  Ibid.  A. 
1516,  p.  27. 

'*  Item,  ane  bonet  of  blak  velvott  with  ane  tergat 
of  the  marmadin,  hir  taill  of  dyamonttis/'  &c.  Ibid, 
p.  68. 

Hence  applied  to  denote  a  tassel.  V.  Targat,  s.  2. 

To  TARGE,  TAiltGE,  v.a»  !•  To  beat,  to  strike, 

Perths. 

A.S.  therstyan  **  pereutere,  tundere,  flageUare, 
▼erberare ;  to  strike,  to  .knock,  to  beat,  to  thump  ;*' 
Somner.   Teut.  dersck^-en,  Su.G.  troeik^Oi  id. 

9.  To  keep  in  order,  or  under  discipline,  used 

knetaph.  S. 

'*  Callum  Beg— took  this  opportunity  of  discharg- 
ing the  obligatioti,  bymounting  guard  over  the  here- 
ditary tailor  of  Slioch  nan  Ivor ;  and,  as  he  expressed 
himself,  targed  him  tightly  till  the  finishing  of  the 
job."    Waverley,  H.  286. 

8.  To  rate  severely,  to  reprehend  sharplv,  Roxb. 
4.  To  crossquestion,  to  examine  accurately,  Loth. 
•  — ^''  Now  thinkin*  ye  might  be  blackfit  oV  her  se- 
cretar',  I  was  just  wissin'  o'  a'  things  to  see  ye  a  wee 
glifT^  that  I  micht  targe  ye."  Saxon  and  Gael,  i* 
161,  16S. 

Tairgik,  s.  Severe  examination  or  meprehen* 
sion :  as,  •*  PU  gie  him  a  iairginy^  Roxb. 

TARGE,  s,     Metaph.  used  in  the  sense  of  pro- 
tection or  defence. 
"  To  theif  and  reaver  he  Was  sicker  targe,  and  by 

the  contrary  a  plain  enemy  to  good  men."  Pitscottie> 

p.  43,  Edit.  1768. 

TARGED,  part,  a^f*     Shabby  in  appearance, 

tattered,  Upp.  Clydet. 
To  TARYE,  V.  a.    To  impede,  to  hold  badc^ 

to  keepat  bay. 

*'  When  thav  saw  the  febilnes  of  thair  god,  for  one 
tuke  him  be  tne  heallis,  and  dadding  his  held  to  the 
.  oalaajr*  1^  DunniB  vithout  heid  or  haadis,'  aad  said, 
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''  Fy  upoun  the,  thow  young  Sand  GeiU,  thy  fiiAhtr 
wald  have  tanked  four  suche."  Knox's  Hist  p.  95. 
TAar,  *.    Delay.]  Add; 

''  The  cans  of  his  tary  behind.''   Aberd.  Beg.  A 
1548,  V.  20. 

TARIEROCEE,  s.    A  pitchfork,  Sfaetl. 

Isl  tmre  porrigo,  and  krok  uncinna,  q.  to  extend 
by  means  of  an  instrument  Acoked  at  the  end. 
T  ARLOCH,  Taelooh,  s.    I.  This  term  is  used 
in  Upp.  Lanarks.  for  a  sturdy  brawHng  woman, 
generally  giving  the  idea  of  a  female  tatterde- 
malion.    It  also  includes  that  of  filth. 
It  is  commonly  applied  to  beggars  and  the  lowest 
people.     This  use  of  the  term  seems  to  tlffow  light 
on  Tarlockis,  q.  v« 
2.  Applied  to  a  silly,  inactive  girl,  Aberd. 

This  term,  especially  as  conjoined  with  Litmicmn, 
may  have  some  connexion  with  Ir.  and  Gael,  tarlodk" 
aim,  pron.  gutturally,  to  collect,  to  bring  together,  to 
lay  hold  on.  C.B.  torll-a  signifies  a  slattern. 
TARLOCH,  Taelogh,  adj.  1.  Weak,  Ayrs. 
S.  Peevish,  ibid. 

Roth  these  senses  aregivenin  Gl.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  69S, 
8.  Stormy ;  as,  "  a  tarlogh  day,**  a  rough  stormy 
day,  Lmlithg. 
Gael  donaghlightc,  ungovernable* 
TARN,  s.    A  mountain  )ake»  S.  A. 
Eadx  after  each  they  glanced  to  sights 
As  stars  arise  upon  tl:^  night 
They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tam. 
Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn* 

lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  p.  95. 
"  Tam,  a  mountain  lake;"  N.  ibid^ 
Dr.  Johns,  has  given  this  word>  although  pro* 
perly  a  provincial  one^  a  place  in  his  Dictionaiy. 
But  the  tam  has  no  higher  honour  there,  than  that  of 
being  *'  a  pool"  Grose  indeed  defines  AJBor.  <*  tam, 
a  lake  or  mere  pool.     North." 

It  is  of  Goth,  origin ;  Isl.  /tbrfiipl.  tianur,  stagnum, 

Salus,  Sw.  tiaema  synon.  with  moras  :  Verd.  i  tiamm, 
icus,  8tagnum>  lacuna ;  G.  Andr.  p.  2SH.  Sw.  iiaem, 
"  a  po<^,  standing  water ;"  Wideg. 
To  T ARRAG AT,  v.  a.     To  question^  Fife ; 

evidently  abbreviated  from'  E.  inUrrogaU. 
TARRAN,  s.    A  peevish  ill-humoured  person, 

Roxb. ;  a  variety  of  Ttrran. 
♦  TARRY,  a*.    1.  Of  or  belonging  to  tar^  S. ; 

admitted  by  Mr.  Todd  as  an  E.  word. 
2.  Applied  to  those  whose  hands  resemble  iar  in 

its  aidhesive  power,  light-fingered,  S. 

"  The  gipsies  hae  tarry  fingers,  and  ye  would  need 
an  ee  in  your  neck  to  Watch  them."  Sir  A.  Wylic, 
ii.  158. 

Taeky-beeeks,  *4  <*  A  sailor  f  S.,  GL  Burns ; 
a  low  word.  It  is  frequently  tised  in  a  pro* 
verbial  phrase,  intimating  that  these  of  the  same 

Erofession  should  be  exempted  from   g^Tp^p^ 
y  their  brethren. 

'^Tarrjf'breeks  should  ay  go  free. 

Dominie  Deposed,  p.  4A. 
TAEET-HAKntT,  adf.    The  same   with   TVzrry* 
fingered^  S.    It  occurs  in  a  provindal,  hat  veij 
corrupted  form^  in  the  following 


TAR 


T    A    S 


Man  sets  the  stamp ;  but  we  can  t^U  . 
He'^  aften  tauiy^haun*d  hinasel. 

J^icken's  Poems,  i.  65. 
*'  Taurtf'luatn'd,  addicted  to  pilfering ;"  Gl.  ibid. 
Carrie,  a.  "  a  temer-dog;?'  Gl.  Picken,  Ayrs. 
Renfr. ;  probably  borrowed  from  the  Fr,  mode 
of  pronouncing  the  latter  part  of  the  name  of 
this  speciesy  Chien  terrier y  q.  ierrii. 
As  we  had  naught  but  wearin'  graith. 
We  damb  the  braes  like  tarries. 

Picken' s  Poems  1788,  p.  177- 
To  T ARROW,  v.n.     1.  To  delay.]  Add; 

4.  To  complain;   I darena  tarrowy   I  dare  not 
complain ;  Clydes. 

5.  Applied  to  "  springing  com,  turned  sickly,,  and 
not  advancing;"  Gl.  S  urv.  Moray.    Hence, 

TARL0CH,ad;.  Slowat  meat,  lothing,  squeamish, 

ibid. 
"TARSIE-VERSIE,  adv.     A  term  applied  to 
walking  backwards,  Roxb. 

Fr.  tergiverser,  to  flinch,  to  shrink  back. 
TARTAN,  Taktane,  *.  Woollen  cloth,  check- 
ered,  &c.]  Insert^  after  cloth — or  silk  ; 
It  would  seem,  that  the  ancient  Gauls  were  much 
attached  to  parti -coloured  garments  ;  and,  as  their 
posterity  of  the  lower  classes  still  do,  deemed  the 
dress  honourable  in  proportion  to  the  variety  of  co« 
]ours»     This  appears  from  an  old  law  mentioned  by 
Ohalloran ;  although  we  must  be  allowed  to  entertain 
some  doubts  with  respect  to  the  aera  affixed  to  it. 

^^  The  respect  paid  to  lettters,  in  Ireland,  extend- 
ed to  its  professors,  who  were  held,  in  rank  and  es- 
timation, next  to  the  blood  royal ;  as  appears  by  a 
sumptuary  law  passed — about  the  year  of  the  world 
3050,  which  allows  to  Ollamhs,  or  Doctors  in  diffe- 
rent sciences,  but  one  colour  less  in  their  garments 
than  to  the  princes,  viz.  six ;  the  ktiights  and  prime 
nobility  being  allowed  but  five ;  the  Beatachs,  or 
iLeepers  of  constant  open  house  for  all  strangers, 
four ;  military  subalterns,  three ;  soldiers,  two ;  and 
artizans  and  plebeians,  one.  This  custom  of  many 
coloured  garments,  we  find  to  be  extremely  ancient : 
thus  we  read  in  Genesis,  ''  Now  Israel  loved  Joseph 
more  than  all  his  children,  because  he  was  the  son 
of  his  old  age,  and  he  made  him  a  coat  of  many  colours^' 
Introd.  to  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Irel.  p.  1 9,  20. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  bars  or  stripes  of  fur,  by 
>i7hich  the  parliamentary  robes  of  peers  are  still 
marked,  as  distinguishing  their  rank,  is  a  vestige  of 
this  ancient  custom. 

The  earliest  mention  made  of  tartan,  as  far  as  I 
have  observed,  is  in  the  reign  of  James  III.  in  the 
.Ace*,  of  John  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  Treasurer  to  the 
kixig,  A.  1474. 

«'  Item,  fra  Will,  of  Rend,  7  Maii,  and  deliverit 
to  Caldwell,  halve  ane  ^Ine  of  double  tartan,  to  lyne 
riding  collars  to  the  Queen,  price  -  0  8  0." 
Borthwick's  Brit.  Antiq.  p.  139. 

It  was  also  used  "  for  my  Lorde  Prince." 

'*"  For  4  elne  and  kne  halve  oftartane,  for  a  spar- 
wort  aboun  his  credill,  price  elne  10s.    -     2     5     b 

— '*  Ane  elne  and  ane  half  of  blew  tartane,  to  lyn« 
fais  gowne  of  a  clath  of  gold  •  -  1  10  0." 
Ibid.  p.  142,  149.    . 
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From  its  being  called  blew,  it  appears  probable 
that  the. term  was  not  then  appropriated  to  varie- 
gated stuffs. 

Lord  Hailes  seems  disposed  to  give  the  use  of /ar- 
tah  a  very  early  origin  in  our  country.  Having 
quoted  the  Acta  Sanctorum,  in  proof  that  our  good 
Queen  Margaret  used  her  influence  to  get  the  inha- 
bitants of  S.  to  wear  garments  cum  diversis  colorihus, 
he  adds;  "  That  pflr/^-cofowrerf  stuff  called  tartan, 
which  has  been  long  a  favourite  with  us,  was  per- 
haps introduced  into  Scotland  by  Margaret."  An- 
nals, I.  p.  37.  N.  A.  109s. 

TARTAN-PURRY,  a.  A  sort  of  pudding,  fee] 

Add ; 

A  literary  friend  has  suggested,  that  it  may  be 
from  Fr.  tarte  en  puree.  The  French  use  the  phrase, 
iarte  en  ponime,  to  denote  a  tart  made  with  apples. 
But  whether  the  other  phrase«is  used  for  one  made 
with  pease-pottage,  I  cannot  say. 
TARTER,  a.     Apparently  used  in  the  same 

sense  with  tartan^  as  denoting  chequered  cloth. 

"  Item  a  covering  of  variand  purpir  tarter,  brow- 
din  ^embroidered^  with  thrissillis  &  a  unicorne."  In- 
ventories, A.  1488,  p.  n. 

O.Fr.  tartaire,  however,  is  expl.  Sorte  d'^tolTe  de 
Tartaric,'  Roquefort. 
To  TARTLE  ai  me,  v.  n.     1.  To  view«-with 

hesitation,  &c.]  Add ;  - 

But  it  is  more  probable,  that  pur  term  has  been 
formed  from  Ital.  tartagUiare,  t^  stutter,  to  stamri* 
mer,  ,used  obliquely.  As  originally  denoting  he- 
sitation in  utterance,  it  might  without  much  vio- 
lence be  transferred  to  hesitation  in  recognising  ob- 
jects of  sight,  or  in  judgment.  It  may  be  supposed^ 
that  the  term  has  been  imported  by  some  of  our 
early  travellers,  who  had  seen  the  exhibition  of  the 
Commedie  dell' arte,  so  long  a  favourite  with  the  Ita- 
lians, one  of  the  standing  characters  of  which  wa3 
named  Tartaglia,  as  representing  a  stutterer.  V. 
Baretti's  Account  of  Italy,  i.  172.  175. 
To  Tartle,  v.  a.     To  recognise,  to  observe ; 

as,  "  -lie  never  tariUd  me,"  Roxb. 
Tattle,  ^.     The  act  of  hesitation  in  the  recog- 
nition of  a  person  or  thing.  Loth. 
TARTUFFISH,  adj.     Sour,  &c.]  Add^ 

Shall  we  trace  this  to  Isl.  tor  difficulty,  and  toef 
delay  ? 

To  TAR  VEAL,  v.  a.  To  fatigue,  to  vex.}  ^drf; 

It  is  not  improbably  that  this  is  originahy  the 
same  with  Torfie,  v.  ».,  to  pine  away,  and  therefore 
that  it  should  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
TASCAL  MONEY,  the  money  formerly  given 

in  the  Highlands  to  those  who  should  discover 

cattle  that  had  been  driven  off,  and  make  known 

the  spoilers. 

*'  Besides  tracking  the  cows, — ^there  was  another 
means  whereby  to  recover  them ;  which  was,  by 
sending  persons  intp  the  country  suspected,  and  by 
them  offering  a  reward,  (which  they  call  Tfsscal 
Money)  to  any  one  who  should  discover  the  cattle, 
and  those  who  stole  them."  Burt's  Letters,  ii.  243. 
Perhaps  from  Gael*  taisceall^m,  to  Yierw,  obaerve, 
reconnoitre;  Shaw.  •  , 

To  TASH,  v.a.    1.  To  soil^  to  tamisb.l 

8Y 
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4.  To  Tatigue ;  as,  to  Uuh  dog$^  to  weary  tbem 

out  in  hunting,  Roxb. 
To  Tash  abouiy  v,  a.   To  throw  any  thing  car^ 

lesaly  about,  so  as  to  injure  it,  Aberd. 
TASEER,  *.  A  labourer  who  receives  his  wages 

in  kind.]  Add; 

This  word  has  been  long  used  in  our  country. 

'^  Gif  ather  of  the  saidis  parties  sail  happin  to 
•ummound  onj  sic  persounis  alledgit  complices^  and 
•peciallie  pair  and  miserabill  persounis,  sic  as  plew- 
meUj  fischaris^  taskaris,  cottaris,  or  uther  puir  labo- 
raris  of  the  ground^  and  will  not  accuse  thame  thair- 
efler ; — the  partie — sail  refound,  content  and  pay  to 
ilk  persoun  that  beis  clengtt,  his  expensis/'  &c.  A. 
1535,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  30?. 

**  He  that  is  tasker  in  ony  man's  bam,  ressaving 
profit  fra  him  thairfoir,  may  not  be  witness  in  his 
cause."    Ibid.  p.  377. 

"  The  reaper  or  schcrer  cutteth  it  dotine.— The 
Uuker^  or  the  foot  of  the  ox  treadeth  it  out."    Res* 
aoning  betuix  Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  Prol.  ii,  b. 
An(h-o  Hart,  using  the  same  unwarrantable  liberty 
which  he  has  taken  in  many  instances,  has  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Bruce,  where  ihresscher  occurs  in  the  MS., 
substituted  the  term  under  consideration. 
Then  sould  be  come  with  his  two  men. 
Before  that  folke  sould  not  him  ken. 
He  sould  a  mantle  haue  old  and  bare. 
And  a  flaile^^s  he  a  iatker  were.   Bruce^ip.  {)2. 
He  has  also  made  nonsense  of  the  passage,  by  read- 
ing hefwe  that  folke,  &c.  instead  of, 

.    Bat,  for  that  men  suld  nocht  him  ken. 
He  suld  a  mantill  haiff,  &c.— • 
and  by  putting  a  fbll  point  after  ken, 

"  Tasker,  a  thresher.     Norf.*    Grose. 

TASKIT,jwW.  ac0.    Much  fatigued  with  hard 

work,  S.B.,  Fife. 
TASKif-LiKE>  0(0*    Having  the  appearance  of 
being  greatly  fatigued^  S.B. 
R^ht  baugfa^  bdleve  it  as  ye  will, 
Leuks  Scotland,  taskU^like,  an'  dull,  &c. 

Tarras*^  Poems,  p.  133. 
TASSEL.     Sair  tassel     V.  Taisslk. 
TASTIE,  a^.    I.  Haying  an  agreeable  telish^ 
palatable,  S. 
—Fisher  lads  gang  out  wi'  lights. 

An'  horrid  liesters. 
To  gust  the  gab  of  gentler  wights    , 
Wi'  tasty  reisters. 

A>  Scoifs  Poems  1811,  p.  5. 
2.  Displaying  taste ;  as  applied  to  dress,  &c.,  S. 

TATCH^  s,    A  fringe ;  a  shoulder-knot,  Ettr. 

For.,  Tweedd* ;  Fr.  attache^ "  a  thing  fastened 

on,  or  tyed  unto,  another  thing  ;*"  Cotcr. 
To  TATCH,  «,  a.    To  drive  a  nail  so  far  only 

as  to  ^ve  it  a  slight  hold,  Aberd. 
To  Tatch  in,  v.  a.  •  To  fix  slightly  by  a  nail,  ib. 
To  Tatch  thegHker^  r.  o.     To  join  together  in 

a  tli^t  manner,  hj  taiclmg  in  a  n)uT,  as  car- 

£nterB  do,  to  try  th^r  work,  ibid. 
Me  are  viewed  as  the  original  and  proper  senses 
of  the  V. ;  but  it  is  sometimes  used  with  greater-!*- 
lltadeii 
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At  first  view  this  might  seem  an  abbrev.  of  Fr. 
aitach»er,  to  fasten.  .  But  I  woukl  prefer  tracing  it 
to  Tacke,  the  ancient  form  of  £•  Tack,  a  nail 'with 
a  round  head,  or  Teut  iaetse,  id.  damu  unbellatus. 

TATE,  Tait,  &c.  s.   1.  A  small  portion  of  any 

thing,  fee]  Add; 

The  following  is  given  as  a  prognostic  of  sp- 
proaching  bad  weatlier,  according  to  tha  hereditary 
creed  of  the  peasantry  in  Galloway.  ^ 

Unto  her  hovel^  dropping  through,  the  sow^ 
Presagefa'  o'  the  blast,  the  strae  in  iates 
Sight  carefully. collects. — 

DavidMM's  Reasons,  fi,  143.  Add  to  etymon; 

Haldorson  gives  Isl.  taeta  as  signifying,  1.  Lann* 
go,  the  down  which  is  on  herbs ;  and  2.  Minimum 
quid,  synon.  with  Dan.  svunle,  a  crumb.  I  have  a 
strong  suspicion,  that  Tate,  or  Tait,  especially  as  it 
denotes  a  small  portion  of  wool,  has  had  its  origb 
from  the  Isl.  v.  iae,  ia,  explicare,  which  is  used  in  s 
sense  nearly  connected;  tae-a  ull,  carpere  lanam,  to 
pluck,  draw  out,  or  tease  wool ;  Dan.  tae-er,  '^  to 
pick  wool."  Thus  a  tait  might  primarily  signify,  s 
small  quantity  of  wool  plucked  from  tiie  animal,  sr 
drawn  out.  A.S.  te-on,  as  well  as  Moes.G.  ^t«A-as, 
trahere,  seems  to  claim  a  common  source  with  tae^a, 
and  Su.G.  /t-a,  explicare. 
Tat£lock,  8,     A  small  lock  of  hair^  wool,  &c. 

matted  together,  Clydes. 

TATH,  s.    2.  The  luxuriant  grass,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  All  grasses,  which  are  remarkably  rank  and 
luxuriant,  are  called  lath,  by  the  stock  farmers,  who 
distinguish  two  kinds  o£  it ;  malex  iatk,  proceeding 
from  excess  of  moisture,  and  noli  talk,  the  prodaos 
pf  dung."    Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  468. 

'*  In  the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,"  says 
Jacob,  "  the  lords  of  manors  claimed  the  privilege 
of  having  their  tenants'  flocks  of  sheep  brought  si 
night  upon  their  own  demesne  lands,  there  to  bt 
folded  for  the  improvement  of  the  ground :  whid 
liberty  was  called  by  the  name  of  Talk." 

To  this  source  must  we  trace  the  A.Bor.  term, 
Tathj^^rass,  expL  by  the  intelligent  Mr.  Brocket^, 
''  short  grass  that  has  no  seed,  refuse  grass."  It  has 
no  connexion  with  the  phrase  iufttf  grass.  Gross 
has  given  Tealhe  as  signifying  **  the  dung  of  cattle. 
North." 

Both  the  v.  and  verbal  noun  occur  in  O.E.  **  Tatkym 
londe.     Stercoro.     Stercoriso. — Tatkinge  of  londe. 
Stercorizacio.     Huderacio."      Prompt.  Parv. 
To  Tath,  V,  n.     To  dung,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Maxwell  uses  the  term  with  greater  latitude^  as 
applicable  to  horses. 

•— ^^  The  dung  of  horses  is  not  proper  for  sandy 
grounds,  being  too  hot,  as  may  be  observed  fi-cxn  the 
grounds  they  la/Aeupon  in  summer ;  where  in  placse 
of  throwing  up  a  fresh  tender  grass,  aa  it  does  on 
clay  grounds,  it  commonly  "burns  up  all  under  and 
about  it"  Sel.  Trans,  p.  125. 
To  Tath^  v.  a.     To  manure  afield,  be]  Add; 

^'  It  has — ^been  in  pasture  these  twelve  yearb-^ 
It  is  wall  talked"    Maxw.  ut.  sup.  p.  £8.* 
Tath-faud,.  a,    A  fold  in  which  cattle  «re  shut 

up  during  night,  for  the  purpose  of  oumunag 

the  ground  with  their  dung,  ^ 


TAW 

TATHTL,  9.    A  table,  Fife;  apparently  corr- 

from  Taffilj  q.  v. 
TATHIS,  8.  pi     Gawan  and  GW.]  Jddi 

The  interpretation  giTen  seems  confirmed  by  the 
^tense  of  Isl.  taet-a  lacerare,  let-r,ioet'r,  shreds.  Utters. 
TATHT,  s.   The  same  with  Tath,  the  dung  of 

black  cattle. 
.,  "  The  saidis  personis  sail  content  &  pay — for  the 
wanting  of  the  taiki  &  fulye  of  the  said  nolt  & 
scheip."     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  289* 
TATY,  adj.     Matted.     V.  Tatty. 
TATSHIE,  ad^.     Dressed  in  a  slovenly  man- 

ner,  Roxb. ;  allied  perhaps  to  IsL  tet-ur^  a  torn 

garment,  lacefa  vestis,   and  iaet^  lacerare ; 

Haldorson. 
TATTY,  adj.     Matted.]  Jdd; 

*'  The  hare  of  his  berde  wes  lang  and  /a/y,  and 
the  hare  of  his  hede  maid  his  face  elrage  and  wilde." 
Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  1 40.     promissa  barba,  Lat. 

It  is  most  probable  that  the  adj.  should  be  viewed 
aa  formed  from  Tale,  Tail,  &c.  used  to  denote  a 
lock  of  hair,  a  small  portion  of  wool,  &c.    IsL  taeta, 
lanugo. 
%•  Rough  and  shaggy,  without  conveying  the 

idea  of  being  mattedf ;  as  ^*  a  tatty  dog,^  S*. 
TATTREL,  $.     A  raj^,  Roxb. 

The  wind  gars  a'  thy  taiirels  wallopj 
An'  now  an'  then  thou's  ay  to  haul  up« 
Wi'  tenty  care. 

A.  ScolVs  Poems,  p.  105, 106. 

A  diminutive  either  from  £.  tatter,  or  from  Isl. 
ietr,  Goth,  lolrar,  id. 
TAUCH  (gutt),  s.    A  term  used  to  denote  the 

threads  of  large  ropes,  Clydes. 

Isl.  taug,  fibra ;  funis ;  Su.G.  toga  trahere. 
Tauchey-i^'aced,  adj.     Greasy-faced,  Clydes, 
TAUGHT,  s.     Tailow  that  has  been  melted. 

-— "  Friely,  forgives  him^ — for  the  transporting-*- 
furth  of  this  realme,  at  sundry  times,  tallow,  mol-> 
ten  tauoht,  or  other  forbidden  goods,**  &c.  Martine's 
Beliq.  D.  Andr.  p.  95.     V.  Taulch. 
TAUlE,  s.     Conversation,  talk ;  Abecd.  Reg. 
TAUPIE,TAWpiB,tf.  A  foolish  woman,  S.]  Add; 

**  She  formally  rebuked  Eppie  for  an  idle  taupie, 
(or  not  carrying  the  gentleman's  things  to  his  room." 
St  Ronan,  i.  40. 

"  It's  to  be  a  mortification  for  thae  miserable,  un- 
fortunate men,  that  are  married  to  taupies  and  ha^ 
verels  that  spend  a'  their  substance  for  them."  In» 
heritance,  iii.  29* 

Perh^M  we  haVe  tbe  word  in  a  more  priHiitive 
fbrm  in  Dan.  taabe  a  fool,  a  sot,  a  toity^  a  simpleton ; 
whence  the  compound  iaabegaas,  a  foolish,  silly,  ad- 
dle-headed woman ;  Wolflf.  TaobeUg,  stolidus,  stuL- 
tus;  laabeligen  incaute,  stolide^  stulte;  taabelighed 
stultitia,  slmplicitas ;  Baden. 

The  latter  part  of  HMy-iohhy  may  claim  the  same 
origin ;  as  the  word  has  a  similar  signification. 
Taupiet,  part.  adj.     Foolish,  Loth. 
Tawpy,  a^.     Foolish  and  slovenly,  S. 

"  Oh  Jean,  Jean,'  said  he,  in  what  was  meant  for 
Ik  whisper,  *  what  sort  of  a  niger  will  my  Lord  think 
me,  comin^  to  his  table  wi'  my  tawpy  dochter  in  her 
aold  gown."    Saxoxi  and  Gael.  i.  46. 
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"  Poor  genty  BeU  i — I  doubt — she's  mur  tbm« 
skinned  to  thole  long  the  needles  and  prins  of  Mi|w 
Mally  Trimming's  short  temper,  and  what's  far  waur, 
the  tatvpy  taunts  of  her  pridefu'  customers/'  The 
Entoil,  i.  123,  124. 
TAVERNRY,  s,     Expcnces  in  a  tavern. 

*'  Some  set  caution  to  remove  from  the  town,  after 
they  had  counted  and  reckoned  for  their  tavemry" 
Spalding,  i.  320. 

To  TAW,  V.  a.  Tomate  tough  by  kneading.jiidcf; 
3.  To  spoil  by  frequent  handling,  Berwicks. 
Taw  (prori.  Tyauw),s.  1.  Difficulty,  much  ado, 

.Aberd. 
2.  Hesitation,  reluctance,  ibid. 
To  TAW,  V.  n.  To  suck  greedily  and  with  coiiti« 

nuance;  as  a  hungry  child  at  the  breast,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  teig^r,  a  <lraught»  haustuf, 
amystis, — teig-a  haurire ;  or  Su.G.  kfg-Oj  O.Ttfttt* 
toghen,  to  drarw. 

T AWCHT,  *.     Tallow.  "  Scfheip  tatpcht  &  ndt 

tawcht.    Tawcht  candill.'*   Aberd.  Reg.  V*  21. 

V.  Taulch. 
TAWEAL,  $.     "  Fatigue;  perhaps  from  tra-^ 

vail '."^Gl  Shirr.,  also  Gl.  Sibb. 

This  word  I  have  found  no  where  else;  and  there^ 
fore  suspect  that  it  is  an  errat.  for  Tarrveal.  v .  Tar« 

VEAL    V. 

To  TAWEN,  V.  a.    To  disfigure  byTiandling? 
—Ilka  coof  wha  yet  has  tried  it. 
Has  loos'd  the  knots  that  sicker  tied  it^ 

An'  held  it  right : 
They've  tawertt  sae  till  now  they've  made  it 
An  unco  sight 
Cock's  Simple  Strains,  p.  89.    V.  Taw,  v.  sense  8. 
TAWEROINE,  s.     A  tavern,  Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1543,  V.  18. 
TAW  IE,  o^'.     Tame,  tractable.]  i<(ji  ,- 
— Tho'  bauld  whan  at  hame. 
He  fand,  whair  afiel'  he  was  latvie  an'  tame* 

Pieken'^  Poems;  ii.  134. 
TAWIS,  Taws,  s.  8.-  Metapfav  the  instrument 
of  correction,  of  whatever  kind.]  Add  ; 
"  If  we  shall  confederate  with  ttiese,  and  give 
them  places  of  trust  and  oflice  with  us,  whom  he  has 
so  eminently  appealred  against,  we  cannot  expect 
but  he  will  whip  us  with  ttfws  of  our  own  making, 
since  we  will  not  follow  his  method."  Society  Con« 
tendings,  p.  71* 

Ir.  and  Gael,  ias,  a  whip,  scourge^  fervla;  bttC 
•thef  e  is  no  similar  word  in  C.B.  Pers.  iaasia,  tonsr 
ian^  a  lash  or  thong. 

TAWM,  ^.     A  fit  of  rage,  &c.]  Aid,* 

•Laneash.  "  wetter  tamms,  sick  fits,  water  qualms  f 
JBobbitts. 

Notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  this  term  to 
Gael,  taom,  a  fit  of  sickness,  madness,  or  passion^ 
and  the  i»alogy  of  A.Bor«  iaum  In  the  physipid  sense  ; 
tliere  is  strong  ground  6f  presumption  that  our  wcr4 
is  originally  GoUiic.  Isl.  iaum  a  rein,  a  rope,  is  of* 
ten  used  In  a  metaph.  sense  nearly  allied  to  that  eJT 
S.  Tatvm.  4t  leggiar  i  tauma,  peryicax  esse;  TAad 
gengr  litl  i  tauma,  difEcultate'm  creviX^  Afi  hallda  itnum 
aignifies  to  draw  in  the.r^n^  aj^i^lqppa  t^umi^^Q^f^ 
them  Ipps^ ;  it  is  mostprpVaple/tiiat  the  idea  of  jgier;- 
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vereeness  has  been  borrowed  from  the  conduct  of  a 
brute  that  disregards^  or  runs  off  with,  the  reins. 
Thus,  to  tak  a  tawm,  as  regarding  a  brute  aniinal, 
might  originally  signify,  to  run  off  with  the  reins, 
or  with  the  bit  in  its  teeth. 
TAWNEY,  s.  The  vulgar  name  for  a  mulatto, 

S. ;  obviously  from  the  complexion. 
TAWNLE,  Taanle,  8.  1.  A  large  fire  kindled 
at  night,  &c.]  Add; 

"  To  this  day  the  custom  of  making  great  fires, 
Taanles,  or  Bleazes,  about  the  beginning  of  summer, 
or  Belten  time,  as  it  is  commonly  expressed,  is  con- 
tinued all  along  the  strath  of  Clyde.  On  some  nights 
a  dozen  or  more  of  these  fires  may  be  seen  at  one 
view.  They  are  mostly  kindled  on  rising  ground, 
that  they  may  be  seen  at  a  greater  distance.  They 
are  not,  however,  attended  now  with  any  supersti- 
tious rite ;  but  only  in  compliance  with  an  old  cus- 
tom, the  original  meaning  of  which  is  not  generally 
known  by  the  commonalty."  lire's  Rutherg.  p.  1 00,  N. 
8.  Used  to  denote  a  large  fire,  Benfr. 
Now  lasses  start,  their  fires  to  kin'le. 
An*  load  the  chimly  wi'  a  tank 

O*  bleezin'  coals  and  cin'ers. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems  1790^  p.  81. 
Add  to  etymon,  after  the  word — Davies ; 
Tanial,  to  set  on  fire,  tanUmyth,  a  great  blazing 
fire :  tanllh  a  fire  glow ;  Owen. 
TAWRDS^  *.     The  ferula,  Aberd. 

This  might  seem  to  be  a  singular  variety  or  corr. 
of  Tawis,  Tatves,  id»  But  most  probably  it  has  a 
different  origin.  For  C.B.  iar-o,  tar^aw,  signifies 
ferire,  percutere,  Boxhom ;  to  strike,  to  hit,  taratvd 
impulsion. 
TAWTIE,a^'.     Shaggy. 

He  had  an  ill-faur't  tatviie  face.-^ 
7W#er^  TannahiUs  Poems,  p.  124.  V.  Tatty. 
TAWTIE^  Tatie,  s.     The  vulgar  name  for  a 
polatoe,S.  "  ra«»^fe*,  potatoes  r  Gl.  Picken. 
"  Tatee^  a  potetoer  Gl.  Brockett. 
"  I  like  spades  better ;  they're  handier  fi>r  ony 
kind  o*  work,  baud  awa*  firae  mucking  a  byre  or  hol- 
ing taties."     Redmond,  ii.  126. 
Tawtie-bogle,  s.    a  scare-crow,.  S. 
TAXATIVE,  mdf.     Having  the  power  of  de- 
duction from  the  force  of  an  argument,  or  plea, 
as  enfeebling  it. 

^'  Where  it  allows  them  to  work  in  such  and  such 
work,  which  fell  not  naturally  and  properly  under 
the  subject-matter  of  their  own  occupation,  tue  same 
is  so  far  from  being  iaxaitve,  that  it  is  demonstrative 
and  in  their  favours,  and  is  an  evident  ampliation— 
of  their  liberty,"  &c.  Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  67- 
TAXATOUR,  *.  An  assessor,  one  who  ap- 
portions a  tax  according  ta  the  supposed  abi- 
lity of  individuals. 

"  That  ilk  bischop  In  ilk  denry  of  his  diocise  gar 
his  ofiiciall  and  his  dene  summonde  all  the  tenandis 
and  frehaldaria  befor  him,  and  cheiss  taxaiouris,'' 
Ac.     Pm-I.  Ja.  I,  A,  \  424,  Acts  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  5. 

L.B.  iaxatar,  qui  taxam  imponit  pro  uniuscujus* 
gue  facultate ;  Du  Cange, 
TAXED-WARD,  Taxt-ward,  s.    A  forensic 
'"  term,  denoting  the  wardship  of  a  minor,  in 
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which  a  limited  sum  is  accepted  in  Beu  of  the 

whole  casualties. 

"  The  casualty  of  ward  entitled  the  superior^  dur- 
mg  the  heir's  minority,  to  the  whole  iM-ofits  o€  the 
ward-fee  which  formerly  arose  to  the  deceased  vaa- 
sal,  either  from  the  natural  product  of  the  ground, 
or  from  the  rent  payable  by  tenants.-^But  if  the 
ward  was  taxed,  the  minor  retained  the  possessioi^ 
and  the  superior  had  nothing  to  demand  but  the 
yearly  taxed  duty."     £rsk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  T.  5,  {  5. 

*'  That  part  of  the  lands  holding  black  or  simple- 
ward,  and  part  taxed-rvard,  tlie  Lords  put  eighteen 
years  as  the  value  of  the  simple- ward,  and  twenty 
for  the  taxed"     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  788. 

*'  Taxt'Ward,  is  when  the  superior,  instead  of  the 
maiU  and  duties  due  to  him  in  ward-holding,  i« 
content  to  accept  a  liquid  quota,  or  annual'  presta- 
tion."     Diet,  Feud.  Law. 
TAXT,  s.     A  tax,  an  impost. 

"  To  sett  the  said  taxt  equalie,  euery  man  eflier 
his  substance  &  faculty,"  &c.    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

The  word  occurs  in  this  odd  form  very,  frequently 
in  our  old  acts.  It  appears  as  early  as-  die  reign  ol 
James  IV. 

"  That  lettrez  incontinent  be  writtin  to  thaim  to 
raise,  bryng  in,  and  pay  the  said  taxt  to  a  schort  day^" 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  IV.  A.  1489,  Ed.  1814.  p.  218. 

Probably  formed  in  this  mahner,  as  an  abbrev.  of 
taxat^io. 
To  T  AZ,  V,  a.     To  whip,  to  scourge,  SvB.     Vv 

under  Tawis. 
TAZIE,  s.  A  romping  foolish  girl,  Roxb.  Hai^ 

licJcy  synon. 

Had  Cupid  ne'er  a  dart  to  spare 

That  day,  on  you  ? 
Sure,  if  he  did,  ye'el  no  be  lazy. 
For  poets  are  in  love  right  crazy. 
An'  up  Parnassus,  wi'  a  tazie, 
Ye'U  leg',  an'  lean. 

A.  Scoifs  Poems,  p.  1S5. 

Dan.  taasse,  a  woman ;  taass-e,  to  play  the  fool. 
TCHICK,  interj,     1.  A  sound  produced  by  the 

pressure  of  the  tongue  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth, 

used  for  quickening  a  dull  horse,  S. 
2.  An  expression  of  surprise,  or  of  contempt,  S. 

— "  Summing  up  the  whole  with  a  provoking  wink, 
and  such  an  interjectional  tchkk  as  men  quicken  a 
dull  horse  witji.  Petit- Andr^  drew  off  to  the  other 
sideof  thepath,andlefl  the  youth  to  digest  the  taunts 
he  had  treated  him  with,  as  his  proud  Scotch  sto- 
mach best  might."  Q.  Durward,  ii.  9^. 
TEAK,  s.     An  otter,.  Shetl. 

lobserve  no  similar  term  except  Tsl.  Su.G.  tik  cani* 
cula.     The  name  of  a  small  dog  may  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  thid  animal  which  so  nearly  resembles  it. 
TEA-KITCHEN,*.    A  tea-urn  or  vase,  S.    V. 

Kitchen. 
To  TEAL,  Till,  v,  a.     To  entice,  to  wheedle, 

&c.]  Add^  after  the  passage  from  Reeves  T. ; 
It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  T(^^- 

No  goblin,  woodgod,  Fairy^  £lfe,  or  Fiend,. 

Satyre,  or  other  power  that  haunts  the  grovev^ 

Shall  hurt  my  body,  or  by  vain  illusion, 

T)raw  me  to  wander  after  idle  fires. 

Or  voices  calling  met  in  dead  of  nightie 
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To  make  me  follow,  and  so  iole  me  <m 
Through  mire  and  standing  pools  to  find  my  ruin. 

BeoMmottfs  Faithful  Shepherdess,  p  79S. 
It  is  nsed  even  by  Locke,  as  signifying,  to  train, 
to  draw  by  degrees.   ''  This  seems/'  says  Dr.  Johns. 
*  *'  to  be  some  barbarous  provincial  word."     Bat  in 
this  manner  he  has  stigmatised  many  of  the  most  an* 
cient  terms  in  the  £.  language. 
TEAL,  Teil,  *.   **  A  busy-body  ;  a  mean  fel- 
low ;'*  61.  Tarr.,  Buchan. 

An'  honest  heart  an'  conscience  leal 

Will  langer  stan'  the  test. 
Than  ony  peevish  near-gaun  teal 
Wi'  a'  his  gimel's  grist. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  35- 
Here  it  is  used  in  the  sense  last  mentioned,  in  re* 
lation  to  parsimony.  As  denoting  a  busy-body,  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  the  preceding  v.,  and  seems  connected 
with  Su.G.  tael  dolus ;  Isl.  taal  dolus  mains,  item  fii- 
cus,  res  fucata;  Germ,  teil  fraus,  fallacia,  teil- en  fal- 
lere.  We  may  add  C.B.  tnnfll,  dolus,  fraus;  Boxhom. 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted  that  C.B.  infyll-aw 
to  cajole,  to  deceive,  belongs  to  the  same  family  with 
the  northern  verb  already,  mentioned* 
To  TEAR,  V.  n.     To  labour  stoutly,  to  work 

forcibly,  Aberd. 
Txabin\  part,  adj.    Active,  energetic ;  as,  ^^  a 
iearirC  worker,**  a  "  tearirC  throwgain  fallow," 
Roxb. 

This  may  be  merely  an  oblique  application  of  the 
£.  v.to  Tear,  as  denoting  activity  approaching  to  vio- 
lence. But  pef  haps  it  is  allied  to  Teut.  iier^en  tn- 
multuari,  perturbare.     G.Andr.,  however,  expl.  IsL 

?terre,  excerto. 
EAZ,  s.     The  prop  on  which  a  golf-ball  is 

placed  when  first  struck  off;  synon.  Tee.    Teaz 

n  most  probably  S.B.,  perhiaps  originally  the 

plural  ot  Tee. 

"  Baculus,  Pila  clavaria,  a  goulfe-bkdl.— -Statumen, 
the  Teaz."  Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  37,  3S. 
To  Teaz,  v.  a.     To  prop  a  golf-ball. 

"  Statumina  pilam  arena,  Teaz  your  ball  on  the 
iaiML"    Ibid. 

In  this  curious  Vocabulaiy,.  which  contains  many 
antiquated  words,  are  some  others  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  under  the  same  article,  (Baculus,) 
as  applicable  to  this  same :  Goat,  fovea ;  Goaied,  im« 
missa  in  foveam;  Suncard-club,  baculus  ferreus; 
Wippen,  baculi  filum. 
'  To  TEAZLE,  V.  a.  To  tepze,  to  vex,  Loth. 
TECET,  *.    A  ticket   "  To  subscrif  a  ^cf^-"* 

Aberd,  Reg. 
TECHEMENT,  s.     Instruction. 

«— ''  Be  the  mercyfull  providence  of  the  Almychtie, 
•— thair  wes  sumtyme  submittit  to  my  iechement  (al- 
betray  eruditioun  wes  small)  humane  childer  of  hap- 
py ingynis,  mair  able  to  leir  than  I  wes  of  to  teche." 
Ninian  Winyet's  Third  Tract^t,  Keith's  Hist  App. 
p.  213,  214. 

To  TED,  V.  a.    "  To  scatter,  to  spread,*  Ay rs., 
jpicken's  Gl.     , 

{  wish  our  fowka  meetna  some  dool ; 
M^g  tcd4  the  saut  upo'  the  stool. 

Piqken'4  Pofm,  I  WO. 
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Perhaps  only  a  variation  in  the  sense  of  the  E.  v. 
as  signifying  "  to  lay  out  new  mown  grass  in  rows." 
This  word  Johns,  and  Todd  deduce  from  A.S.  tead~an 
to  prepare,  a  term  which  I  can  find  in  no  dictionary. 
C.B.  ted'U  is  to  stretch  put  Tad  is  rendered  by  Owen, 
''  that  spreads  a  continuity." 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  reference  to  this 
V.  has  been  borrowed  from  Jun.GL  vo.  Tede;  as  Lye, 
in  hi^  additions,  gives  the  part.  pa.  getead,  in  the 
sense  of  preparatus,  from  Bed.  Hist.  IV.  c.  28.  It 
is  singular  indeed,  that  Lye  has  not,  in  his  A.S.  Dic- 
tionary, given  this  v,  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction 
with  Teogan,  Teon,  to  tug,  to  tow;  with  which  I  can- 
not see  that  it  has  the  slightest  connexion.  The  r. 
itself  appears  in  the  form  of  Teod-an,  and  is  rendered, 
facere,  creare,  statuere^  ponere. 

But  as  the  v.  to  Ted  can  have  but  a  very  remote 
connexion  with  th^  signification  of  ieod-an,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  the  E.  word  may  be  from  Isl. 
toe  (tadi,  tad),  explicare,  dissolvere ;  which  comes 
much  nearer  the  idea  of  tedding  hay.  Tae-a  ull  sig- 
nifies, carpere  lanam.  Su.G./i-a  is  also  rendered  by 
Ihre,  explicare.  Tyd-a,  and  Isl.  ikx/d-a,  are  rendered 
by  the  same  Lat.  term.  It  must  be  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  they  seem  both  confined  to  the  sense  of— 
expound.  Whether  either  of  thes6  terms  ever  signi- 
fied to  disentangle  in  a  literal  sense,  does  not  appear. 

TEDDER,  Tether,  s,    A  rope  with  which  a 

horse  is  tied  at  pasture,  E.   . 

I  mention  this  E.  Word  merely  in  reference  to  a 
common  S.  Prov.  "  He  wants  only  a  hair  to  make 
a  tedder  o' ;"  applied  with  respect  to  those  who  seek 
for  some  ground  of  complaint  ot'  accusation,  and  &k 
on  any  thing  however  triviaL 

'^  Since  that  national  defection  of  taking  that  bun- 
dle of  unhappy  oaths, — the  swearers  have  sought  but 
a  hair  to  make  a  tether  of,  against  that  small  handful 
of  non-swearers."  Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  65. 
Johns,  mentions  Dutch  [[properly  Fris.]  tudder,  Isl. 
iindt,  id.  The  latter  is  probably  an  error  of  the 
press  for  tiudr.  In  Su.G.  it  is  tiuder.  Lye  gives  Ir. 
lead,  a  rope,  as  the  origin ;  Ihre  adds  CB.  tidaw,  dida, 
to  bind,  wheiiee,  he  says,  £.  tk.  Serenius  refers  also 
to  Sw.  taat  funiculus.  It  is  obvious,  that  here  the 
radical  idea  is  that  of  tying  or  binding. 

As  we  call  the  stake  to  which  the  rope  is  tied,  the 
tether^take,  this  exactly  corresponds  to  Su.G.  tivda^ 
stake,  palus,  cut  vinculum  annectitur.  Hire. 

To  Tedder,  Tether,  v.  a.     1.  To  bind  by  a 
stake  at  pasture,  S.     I  have  not  met  with  any 
example  of  the  use  of  the  v,  in  E. 
Isl.  tiodr-a,  Su.G.  tiudt^a,  pecus  hoc  modo  alligare. 

8.  To  be  entangled  in.  an  argument. 

"  Heir  Johne  Knox,  be  his  awin  sentence  aganis 
utheris,  is  fast  tedderit  in  the  gim."  N.  Winyet's 
Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  258. 

TEDISUMjO^/.  Tedious, S.B.  Teidsome.'EUyxh. 

^  It  was  an  unco  pleasant  show,'  said  the  good 
natured  Mrs.  Blower, '  only  it  was  a  pity  it  was  sae 
tediousome"     St.  Ronan,  i.  238. 

May  not  this,  instead  of  being  corr.  from  E.  7V-. 
dious,  have  been  formed  from  Teut.  tijd,  A.S.  tid,, 
tempus,  and  the  affix  sum,  as  applicable  to  what  re^. 
q^uires  time  f 
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TEE,  9.  1.  A  mark  set  up  in  playing,  be]  Add  ; 
8.  The  mark  made  in  the  ice^  in  the  amusement  of 
eurimg^  towards  which  the  stones  are  pushed, 
Loth.,  Galloway.  Elsewhere  it  is  called  the 
CocJfc,  q.  V,  This  is  generally  a  cross  surrounded 
by  a  circle. 

Clim  o*  the  Cleugh  on  seeing  that, 

Sten'd  forth  an'  frae  his  knee 
A  slow  shot  dr6w,  wi'  muckle  carc^    ' 
Which  settled  on  the  tee. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  l67« 
In  Loth,  it  is  also  called  the  Tozee*  This  is  most 
probably  from  Teut.  toe-sie-n,  prospicere,  capessere 
eculis^  cavere^  q.  the  object  which  the  player  steadily 
keeps  in  his  eye,  the  mark.  Hence  toe-stcht  obser- 
vation cautio.  The  Belg.  orthography  retains  a  still 
nearer  resemblance ;  toe-zie-n,  to  have  regard  to,  to 
take  heed.  If  I  am  right  in  this  conjecture,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  confirming  what  has  formerly  been  said,  as 
to  the  probability  of  our  having  borrowed  this  game 
from  the  Low  Countries.  V.  Curlino,  and  Tea2. 
To  Tee,  v.  a.     To-  Tee  a  baU,  &c.]  Add; 

*'  All  that  is  managed  for  ye  like  a  tee'dball,  (my 
father  sometimes  draws  his  similies  from  his  own  fa- 
vourite game  of  golf.)"     Hedgauntlet>  i.  302. 
TEE,  s.     To  a  iee^  to  a  tittle,  exactly,  S. 
William  IVrNish,  a  taylor  slee— 
Took  but  ae  vizzy  wi'  his  eie ; 

The  bullet  flies 
Clean  thro'  the  target  to  a  tee. 
And  wens  the.  prize. 

Mayne*s  Siller  Gun,  p.  52. 
.  t  thmlcTI  have  met  with  the  phrase, "  Done  to  a  T" 
as  if  this  letter  of  the  alphabet  yrere  referred  to.  But 
t  can  discern  no  meaning  in  this  allusion.  If  we  un- 
derstand it  as  given  above,  it  seems  to  claim  con- 
nexion with  S.  Tee,  a  mark.  Thus,  to  a  tee,  would 
signify,  "  reaching  the  mark."  V.  Tee,  Diet  This 
is  the  same  with  A.Bor.  Tiv-a-Tee,  "  just  the  thing," 
Gl.  Brockett ;  for  he  expl.  tiv  as  signifying  to.  V. 
also  Grose. 

TEEDY,  adj.  Peevish,  cross-humoured,  Berw. 
Isl.  teitskr  signifies  torvus  et  minax ;  G.Andr.  But 
perhaps  the  S.  term  is  formed  from  Tid,  as  denoting 
a  gust  of  passion  or  ill  humour. 
To  TEEDLE,  v.  n.  To  sing  without  words, 
to  hum  a  tune,  Gall. 

*'  Teedling,  singing  a  tune  without  accompanying 
it  with  the  words  ;"  Gall.  Enc.  p.  444. 
Ye's  no  be  bidden  Work  a  turn. 
At  ony  time  to  spin,  Matam, 
But  rock  your  weeane  in  a  scull 
And  ieedle  Heelan  sing,  Matam. 

Old  Edit,  of  Had  awafrae  me  Donald. 
Thiamay  have  been  originally  the  same  with  £• 
Tweedle,  to  handle  lightly,  applied  to  fiddling.     It 
is  only  a  variety  of  Deedle,  q.  v. 
To  TEEM,  V.  a.     To  pour  out,  S.B.,  Ayrs. 
— Flowers  in  plenty  crown'd  ilk  burn  that  teems 
Its  siller  dribble  wimplin'  thro'  the  fields. 

Picken's  Poems,  ii.  67.   V.  Teym  and  Tume. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  Ettr.  For. 

and  Tweedd.   Teem  and  Tume  are  used  in  different 

senses.     To  Teem  signifies  to  pour,  to  pour  out ;  to 

Toom^  or  Tume,  to  empty.     Teem  is  used  in  Annan* 
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dale,  as  sigcifying  to  empty  1^  pouriatg;  TIertf, 
''  teeming  and  rainii^'  is  a  common  eKprestion.  In 
the  same  manner  Teem  and  TVxmrot  Tnam,  are  distin« 
gutshed.  A.Bor.  TVon,  to  pour  out  ofone  vessel  Into 
another;  as, "  Teem  out  the  tea,  hinny."  Toom  denotes 
what  is  empty,  as,  *'  a  toam  purse,"'— ^'  a  /tiam  cait  f 
Gl.  Brodcett 

To  Teem,  v.  n.     To  rain  heavily, *DuraiV. 
TEEMS,  8.  A  piece  of  fine  crape  or  musltn  tight. 

ened  on  a  circular  rim  of  wood,  resembling  the 

head  of  a  drum,  used  for  sifting  or  dresBingflour 

for  pastry,  &c.,  Roxb. 

**  Temse,  a  small  sieve ;  from  the  French  tamse, 
Ital.  tamiso.  Whence  comes  the  word  tamue-bread; 
i.  e.  bread,  the  meal  of  which  has  been  made  fine  bj 
temsing  or  sifling  out  the  bran.    North."    Grose. 

Fr.  tamise  denotes  a  scarce,  bolter,  or  strainer ;  fa* 
misS,  searced  or  boulted.     Teut.  terns,  temst,  cribrua, 
L.B.  famig'ium  ;  Mod.  Sax.  leemiss.  Menage  deduces 
the  Fr.  word  from  Arm.  tambes,  id. 
TEEN,  used  as  if  it  signified  evening,  S. 
Wow,  Jamie  !  man,  but  I'd  be  keen 
Wi'  canty  lads  like  you,  a  wheen. 
To  speif^a  winter  Fursday  teen. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  98. 
'  This,  However,  cannot  be  properly  viewed  as  a 
word.     For  it  is  merely  the  abbreviation  of  4Zi  ^em, 
i.  e.  *'  in  the  evening."    Thus  Fursday  ieen  is  mere- 
ly «'  Thursday  at  even.** 
The  ^teen,  this  evening,  S. 

— -''  But  thinks  I,  chapS,  ye're  aff  yonr  eggt  ftr 
ance,  gif  ye  ettle  to  come  on  us  the  Ueem  at  «aa« 
wares."    Saint  Patrid^  i.  1 68* 
TEEP,  s,     A  ram ;  the  northern  pran.  of  Tff. 
TEEPIT,  part.  pa.    Stinted  in  allowmncea,  Lan. 

arks.;  evidesitly  the  same  with  Taigii.  V.  Tape. 
TEEPLE,  s.  A  slight  touch  or  stroke,  Aberd. 
To  Teeple,  v.  a.  To  touch,  or  to  strike  lightly, ih. 

This  may  b^  a  dimin.  from  the  E.  t.  io  Tip,  id. 
Seren.  and  Wideg.  give  Sw.  tipp^a  as  used  ia  iBbe 
same  sense,  leviter  tangere ; ''  to  tap,  to  tip,"  to 
gently,  to  touch  lightly. 

TEERIBUS  AND  TEERIODIN,  the 

of  the  town  of  Hawick.     This,  according  to 
tradition,  was  that  of  the  band  which  went  mat 
Hawick  to  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  it  is 
still  shouted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough, 
whpn  they  annually  ride  the  marches. 
It  is  probable  that  tliis  phrase  is  of  high  antiquitv ; 
and  that  it  has  been  retained  from  the  a^e  of  m 
Saxons,  or  borrowed  from  the  Danes  of  the  Bei|^ 
bouring  district  of  Northumberland,  who  hare  left 
many  words  on  the  border.  A.S.  Tyr,  Isl.  said  Dan. 
Tir,  denotes  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Goths  ;  acoord« 
ing  to  some,  the  son  of  Odin.    The  first  word  might 
maketolerably  good  A.S.;  ^r  h^ebbens,  ''  May  Tyr 
have  us  in  his  keeping  .*"  The  other  seems  to  co»* 
join  the  names  of  Tyr  and  Odin,  as  supplicating 
their  conjunct  aid. 
T££T,  ■^.    A  stolen  glance,  S. ;  -Keek  isynofii. 

"  I  saw  Eppie  stealin'a  <ee/  at  him,  an'  try  in*  toliod 

the  blink  that  brulndit  in  her  e*e."  Campbell,  i.  3S1. 

TEETH,  s.     The  fragment  ci  a  rainbow  ap. 

pearing  on  the  horizon ;  when  seen  in  the  Nortk 
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)>r  Bait,  viewed  as  iadicating  bad  weather, 

Banffs.^  Aberd. 

This  is  also  denominated  an  angry,  teeth. 

It  is  supposed  that  this  ia  merely  £.  Tooth  pro« 
vinciallj  pronounced.  Were  it  not  that  the  epithet 
angry  ^vouri  this  conjecture^  I  would  be  inclined 
to  trace  the  term  Teeth  to  Isl.  teita,  rostrum  belui- 
BuBi^  or  iodde  p6rii»,  tomus^  q.  the  section  of  a  rain- 
bow ;  or  to  view  it  as  perhaps  allied  to  Isl.  tid,  (pret. 
tidd),  praestare^  exhibere^  demon strare  ;  also  ii-e,  oa» 
tendere,  ^i^cC-r^  exhibitus ;  Su.  G*^^J-aexplicare.  Isl. 
tet^r,  however,  denotes  any  thing  very  small^  a  rem* 
nant^  that  which  is  rent ;  and  taet^a  signifies  dilanire^ 
lacerare.  It  may  be  added>  that  because  of  its  broken 
sjppearance  it  is  elsewhere  called  a  Stump. 
To  TEETHE  upon^  r.  a.  To  make  an  impres- 
sion upon,  Abend. ;  most  probably  from  the  use 

of  the  teeth  in  fastening  on  food. 
TEETHRIFE,  w^'.      Palatable,   Teviotdale. 

Motifrachty  synon.  Angus ;   Toothsome^  E. 

Compounded  like  S.  Salerife,  Waukrife,  &c.,  but 
rather  improperly^  because  rife  denotes  frequency 
or  abundance,  A.S,  ri(f,  frequens. 
TEETICK,  s.     The  TiUark,  Shetl. 

"  Alauda  Pratensis^  (Lin.  syst.)  Teelick,  Tit-lark. 
—-This  bird  builds  its  nest  in  holes  and  shelves  of 
rocks."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  li.  236. 

Teut  iijtc  and  tijiken  denote  any  small  bird ;  IsL 
tita,  A-ingilla  montana. 
TEETLE,  #.  A  term  expressive  of  the  old  mode 

of  pronouncing  the  E.  word  Tiile^  S.,  i.  e.  right. 

**  I  hae  brought  the  teetles  o'  the  property  in  my 
pouch."     The  Entail,  i.  145. 
TEEVOO,  s.  "  A  young  man  who  dashes  about 

with  ladies — but  never  feels  the  genuine  throbs 

of  love;**  a  male  flirt;  Gall.  Enc. 
TEHEE,  s.    A  loud  laugh,  S.]  Jdd; 

Ti-he  is  used  as  a  v.  in  O.E. 

"  And  the  wenches  they  do  soegeere  and  tuheat 
him— welU  should  they  doe  so  much  to  me,  I'ld  for- 
sweare  them  all."     Ben.  Jonson's  Works,  i.  13^ 
To  Tehbx,  v.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed  way, 

Ayrs.     Synon.  to  Tigher, 

'*  The  goaf  was  /ee-Aeetn^^y.  the  fool  was  at  his  mer« 
riment;"  Gall.  Enc. 

The  mingled  scene  was  weel  worth  seeing; 
Big  banefires  here — ^there,  boys  te-keeing. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  98. 

''  rtf-A«r»iig— Giggling,"  Gl.  ibid. 

Tehee,  as  a  s.,  is  used  in  like  manner  to  denote  a 
suppressed  laugh,  Ayrs. 
TEICHEMENT,*.    Instruction,  Aberd.  Reg. 

V*  Techement. 
To  TEICHER,  TichebI  (gutt.)    1,  To  distil 

almost  imperceptibly.   When  the  skin  is  slight- 
ly cut,  it  IS  said  to  teich^  and  bluid^  when  the 

quantity  of  blood  effused  is  scarcely  sufficient 

to  form  a  drop,  South  of  S. 
2.  Used  to  express  the  appearance  of  a  frett^  sore, 

Soxb. 

^''^'  ^^^*m  hidieare.— -Henee, 
Tbichsb,  1.    A  very  small  drop. 

huert  the  quototiotf  from  Doug,  Vbg. 

TEII>SOM£,  a^;    Tedious.    Y.  Tj£i>iaux. 
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TEIGHT,  pirt.  pa.    Fatigued,  Lanarfcs. 

Isl.  teg-ia  signifies  distendere ;  at  tegia  raedunm, 
to  lengthen  or  draw^out  a  discourse  so  as  to  make  it 
tiresome. 

TEIL,  *.     A  busy-body,  a  mean  fellow,  SB. 

Evidently  from  the  same  source  with  Teal,  Till,  to 
wheedle.     V.  Teal,  #. 

To  TEYM,  Teme,  v.  a..  To  empty.]  Jdd,- 

Dr.  Johnson  brands  this,  as  he  has  done  many  very 
ancient  terms,  with  the  character  of  "  a  low  word  ;** 
adding,  that  it  is  '*  imagined  by  Skinner  to  come 
fromtommen^iommer^,  Danish,  to  draw  out;  topour;" 
and  that  *'  the  Scots  retain  it;  as,  teem  that  water 
out"  But  Skinner's  imagination  was,  in  this  in- 
stance, well-founded ;  much  more  so  than  that  of 
the  Doctor,  who  seems  to  view  it  as  a  secondary  sense 
of  E.  Teem,  to  bring  forth. 

To  Teind,  Teynd,  v.  a.     To  tithe.]  Jddf 

"  That  all  personis  havand  title  or  taKkis  to  ony 
teyndschaves,  &c.  sail  pas  or  send  and  caus  teynd  the 
saidis  coirnis  ay,  as  the  same  is  rady,  within  aucht 
day  is  efter  the  shering  thairof."  Acts  Ja,  VI.  1579,^ 
Ed.  1814,  p.  139. 

TEIND,  Teynd,  s.     Tithe,  S. 

—"That  the  ministeris  and  reidaris  aucht  and  suld 
pay  no  teynd  for  thair  gleibis  and  kirklandis/'  &c 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  6l2. 

I  have  given  this  term  in  Dict.  as  if  it  were  a  pki«« 
ral  noun. 

TEYNDrRiE,ad;.  Exempted  from  paying  tithes,  S. 

"  Act  declairing  summes  Grasse,  gevin  to  the  Mi- 
nisteris for  thair  glebis,  to  be  feyndfrie"  Acts  Ja,  VI. 
1621,  Edit.  1814,  p.  612,  Tit. 
Teimd-mastee,  s.   One  who  has  a  legal  right  to 

lift  tithes. 

**  Teind»masterf,  are  these  who  have  right  ta 
Teindt."    Diet-  Feud.  Law. 
Teind-shbaf,  s,.    a  sheaf,  payable  as  tithe,  S. 

— '^  Teind'-schavis,  andutheris  teindis,  frutis,renti8, 
.proventis,"  &c.  Sed'.  Counc.  A 1562-3.  V.  Tei<mmsn, 
Teind-whkat,  s.     Wheat  received  as  tithe,  S. 

''  Item,  money  of  teinds,  241  /.  6».  Hd,  l^ei^d^ 
wheat,  11.  b.  Bear,  14  c.  6  b.  Meal,  25  c.  5  b." 
List  of  Bishopricks,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  181. 

— "  The  tei/id-sheaves  and  vicarage  thairof  demits 
tit  in  favours  of  the  said  Thomas  Fraser  of  Strechin." 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  153. 

To  TEYNE,  Tenk,  v.  a.     To  vex.l  J4di 
This  V.  occurs  in  O.E.  "  Ten-yn,  wrotbyn,  orert* 

yn.  Irrito."    Prompt  Parv.   The  ^.  is  thus  given ; 

"  Tene  or  disese.  Angustia." 

Tetne,  Tene,  s.  «.  Sorrow,  vexation,  S.]  Jdd; 
It  occurs  so  late  as  the  time  of  Shakspeare.  Thui 

in  his  Richard  III. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen. 

And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

TEIR,a4f.     Tiresome.     V.  Tewellis. 
TEIS,  s.  pi  Ropes  by  which  the  yards  of  a  ship 

hang.]  Jdd; 

— '' Defalkand  to  the  said  Laurence  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  said  soume  alss-mekle  as  the  eftir  iallit 
of  the  teis  of  the  schip,  callit  the  Katrine^  is  prufit 
of  avale."    Act;.  Audit.  A.  1488,  p.  113. 

TEXSTt^.    A  handful,  AbercC 
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Can  this  have  any  affinity  to  Su.G.  iasi~d  attrec* 
tare,  apprehendere,  q.  as  much  as  one  can  grasp  or 
lay  bold  of?  Wachter  observes  that  Germ,  tetie  an- 
ciently signified  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Belg.  tost, 
a  gripe^  a  catch,  tast-en  to  handle,  aan  tMl-en,  to  take 
held  of  a  thing ;  Sewel. 
Teleland,  8.    Arable  land  ;  q.  that  which  has 

been  tilied. 

— "  And  fra  thence  merkand  nor- west  our  a  moss 
to  the  nerrast  ieklandoi  Ardgrane,"  &c.  Merches  of 
Bp.Brynnes,  1437- Chart.  Aberd.  F.14,M'Farl.MSS. 
Telisman,  8.  A  husbandman,  a  farmer. 
.  — "  Ordanis  letteris  to  be  direct  to  her  Hienesses 
officiaris-^-chargeing  thame  to — command-^all  and 
sindrie  parochinaris^  takkismen,  teUstnen,  fewaris, 
rentalaris^  possessouris,  and  utheris  intromettouris 
with  quhatsumevir  teind-schavis,  &c.— that  nane  of 
thame  tak  upoun  hand  to  answer,  intend  of  obey  to 
ony  beneficit  men,  thair  chalmeHanis, — to  the  up- 
lifting of  the  saids  frutis/'  &c.  Sed^  Counc.  A. 
1561-2.     Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  179- 

They  are  distinguished  from  those  that  are  merely 
lessees,  and  also  from  fewars.  From  A.S.  tilia,  "  agri- 
cola,  colonus,  a  husbandman,  a  tiller  of  the  ground ;" 
from  tilian,  iilig-an,  tilig-ean,  elaborare  terram,  arare. 
Tusser  uses  TUman  for  an  husbandman.  V.  Johns. 
TifUeman,  Hulopti  Abcedar. 

TELLABLE,  adj.     What  may  be  told,  S. 
TELLLN',  *.    To  Tak  Tellln\    1.  To  need  to 
be  frequently  reminded  of  what  ought  to  be 
done ;  as,  *'  She's  a  clever  servant  in  a  house, 
but  she  tdks  telling  S. 
2.  To  listen  to  advice,  admonition,  or  warning ;  , 
as,  "  He  wadna  tak  telling  he  would  not  be  ad- 
vised, S.A. 
Tellin"*,  flJ/.     Well  or  good  for,  beneficial  to  ; 
as,  "  It  was  telliti^  him  that  he  did  as  ye  did;" 
"  It  had  been  muckle  tellin^  ye  that  ye  had  bid- 
den at  hame  ;**'  i.  e.  it  was,  or  it  had  beenj  to  his 
or  your  advantage,  &c.  S. 
*'  Raymondsholm  is  blithe  aneuch  for  me,  and  it 
wad  hae  been  telling  some  that  are  now  safe  frae  skaith 
gin  it  had  never  been  blither."  Corspatrick,  ii.  8. 

This  peculiar  idiom  may  perhaps  be  resolved  thus; 
**  It  was,  or  it  had  been,  something  worthy  of  being 
told  or  related,  something  that  deserved  commemo- 
ration.    It  may,  however,  be  connected  with  Teut. 
he^tael-en  solvere,  satisfacere,  luere,  as  denoting  what 
is  for  one's  profit.   But  I  hesitate  as  to  either  of  these 
resolutions,  from  having  incidentally  observed  that 
A.S.  tenia,  taela,  and  tela  signify,  bene,  recte,  probe. 
Taela  don,  benefacere;  "  to  do  good  unto,  to  benefit;" 
ieala  beon,  bene  esse ;  tcala  miceljaec,  bene  longum 
temp  us ;  tela  micle  handfulle,  a  good,  great,  or  large 
handfull,"  Somner.  This  term  is  also  used  as  a  9.  in 
the  sense  of  Lat  bonum.     V.  Benson.     It  may  in- 
deed be  viewed  as  an  adj.  in  the  following  phrase ; 
'^  They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  keom  bith  teala, 
and  they  shall  recover,"  or  "  be  well ;"  Mar.  l6.  18. 
Hence,  unteala  mal^,  as  in  Joh.  18.  23.    I  have  met 
with  no  similar  word  in  any  other  language. 
TEMERARITE,   Temerabitie,  8.     Rash- 
ne96  in  judgment. 

'*'  Gif  it  be  fundin  that  the  first  assise  acqwite  the 
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triespassooT  be  iemerarke,^^ao  many  as  beis  coniiict 
of  that  temerarite  to  be  punist  eftir  the  forme  of  the 
auld  law  contenit  in  the  buk  of  Regiam  Maiestatem." 
Acts  Ja.  III.  1475,  Ed.  1814,  p.  112.  Tcmerariiie, 
Ed.  1 566.  From  F^.  iemetaire,  rash. 
TEMMING,  8.   A  kind  of  woollen  cloth.    V. 

TiMMING. 

To  TEMPER,  V.  a.     Td  put  such  parts  of  a 
machine,  as  immediately  perform  the  work,  into 
proper  trim  for  operating  in  the  best  manner  ; 
as,  To  temper  a  wheels  to  stretch,  or  f  elax,  the 
string  which  regulates  the  motion  of  the  /nm, 
that  is,  the  part  of  a  spinning  wheel  on  which 
the  yarn  is  wound.    To  temper  a  pleuch^  to  ar- 
range the  directions  of  the  coulter,  and  share, 
so  that  the  furrow  may  be  cut,  and  turned,  ac* 
cording  to  the  plough-boy ^s  mind,  S. 
'^  A  great  part  of  this  culture,  ^o£  turnips^  while 
growing,  has  of  late  been  much  simplified  by  Mr. 
James  M'Dougal,  in  Linton.   Immediately  after  the 
plants  are  singled  in  the  row, — ^he  pares  one  side  of 
all  the  ridges,  taking  care  so  to  temper  his  plough 
that  the  furrow  thrown  from  it  overlaps, and  whelms 
up  all  the  weeds  in  the  interval,  and  is  laid  dose  to 
the  plants  upon  the  right  h&nd  ridge."    Agr.  Surv. 
Peeb.  p.  141. 

TEMPLARIE,  ^.   A  foundation  originally  be- 
longinff  to  the  Knights  Templars ;  otherwise 
denominated  Temple  Landsy  S. 
*'  His  hienes  can  nocht  vnderstand  quhat  courss  to 
follow  out  anent  the  premisses — without  his  Maiestie 
-— haue  the  sicht  of  the  rentaillis  of  all  bischoiprikis, 
abbacies,  priorijs,  provestries,  personages,  vicarages, 
alteragcs,  chniplanries,  templaries,  and  vtheris  bene- 
fices, and  of  all  masondewisandhospitallis  within  this 
real  me — and  of  all  infedtmentis — anent  quhatsumeuir 
kirklandis,  tempillandU,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592^  Ed. 
1814,  p.  564. 

TEMPLELANDS,  8. pi  The  lands  which  for- 
*    merly  belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars,  S. 

V.  preceding  word,  and  Preceptobie. 
TENANT-STED,  ad;.  Occupied  by  a  tenant. 
"  Kerse  being  broken,  the  rest  of  the  roums  were 
lying  waste,  and  this  was  only  tenant-sted;  and  as 
Kerse  himself  was  personally  liable,  so  must  his  te- 
nant be.*'     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  793. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  may  be  traced  either 
to  A.S.  sted  locus,  or  to  Teut.  ttaed-en,  in  statu  col<- 
locare. 

TENCHE&,  8.  pi     Taunts,  reproaches.]  Add; 
Fr.  tefison  had  its  origin  from  JUB.  inientiOf  a  con- 
troversy.    V.  iNTENt. 

To  TEND,  V.  n.     To  aim  at,  to  intend.]  Jdd ; 

*'  Ane  grete  pidrl  of  thiUnfe,  thaire  folkis  aiid  frenn- 
dis,  tending  to  convoy  his  grace  to  Edinburgh, — Wal- 
tir  Scott  of  Branxhame  kny  cht,  with  ane  gl*eite  mohi- 
tude  of  brokin  mene,  lychtit  in  his  heines  gaite^arayit 
in  forme  of  batale,  tending  to  haue  put  han^  in  his 
persoune,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  £d.  1814,  p.  518. 

"  My  lordis  of  consale,  this  is  the  answers  that  I 
Archibalde  erle^of  Anguss  makis  to  Uie  quenis  giBce. 
In  the  first,  quhar  scfao  desiris  surtie  of  me  of  bode< 
He  harme.  My  lordis,  I  traist  it  is  nocht  vnknawin 
to  all  your  L'  that  I  neair  as  yit  did 
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hal^rae  in  hire  persoune  nor  neuer  tendis  to  do."  Acts 
Ja.  V.  1525,  Ed.  1814,  p.  293. 

— "  Quhilk  infeflment  we  tend,  Godwilling,  at  out 
hext  parliament  to  renew."  •  Ibid.  1 592,  p.  620. 

It  may,  however,  be  understood  as  signifying  *'  at- 
tempt ;"  from  Fr.  iendre,  *'  to  indeavour,  goe  about, 
labour  to  get  or  come  by ;"  Cotgr. 

TENDALE  KNYPF. 

•— .*'  TWa  beltis,  a  iendale  knifff,  a  horss  came 
([comb'],  &  byrnyng  ime,"  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1492,  p.  282. 

Probably  a  loCal  designation.  Shall  we  suppose 
that  knives,  celebrated  for  their  temper,  had  been  for- 
merly made  somewhere  in  the  dale  or  valley  of  Tyne 
in  England  }  It  might,  however^  be  the  maker's  name, 
like  Jockleleg. 

TENDER,  adf.     Sickly,  S.]  Jdd  > 

'^  The  haill  (^her  bishops,  except  the  archbiBhop 
of  Glasgow,  who  was  old  and  tender,  keeping  his  bed, 
and  Mr.  John  Abemethy  bishop  of  Caithness,  and 
the  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  who  had  disclaimed  episco- 
pacy>-*>were  forced  to  flee  into  £ngland  for  their 
safety  and  protection."     Spalding,  L  1 30. 

iTender  is  more  properly  defined,  Gl.  Antiq.  **  deli- 
cate as  to  health  ;  weakly ;  ailing." 

Fr.  tendfe  *'  nice,  nesh,  puling,  delicate ;"  Cotgr. 
To  Tender,  v.  a.     To  make  delicate,  Roxb. 

**  The  quality  of  the  food  in  the  autumnal  quarter 
has  a  more  immediate  influence  in  /encfmn^their  con- 
stitution, than  at  any  otli^  period."  Ess.  Highl.  Soc. 
iii.  467^ 
S.  Circumspect,  avoiding  all  appearance  of  evil,  S. 

5.  Having  a  scrupulous  mind,  S. 

*'  1  never  was  a  separatist,  nor  for  quarrelling  with 
tender  souls  about  mint,  cummin,  or  other  the  lesser 
tithes."     Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  178. 
4.  Dear,  beloved. 

-— "  His  hienes  has  diuers  tymez  writtin  &  maid 
Bupplicacioun  both  to  out  hidy  fader  &  his  prede- 
cessouris  fot  the  promocioun  of  his  tendir  clerk  & 
consalottr  maister  Alex  Inglis  dene  &  elect  of  the  bi- 
Bchoprik  of  Dunkeld  to  the  blschopric  of  the  samyn," 
&c     Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  171. 

Fr.  tendre  is  often  used  to  denote  warmth  of  friend- 
Bhip.     As  a  *.  it  signifies  love,  a  tendemees  for  one. 

6.  Nearly  related. 

"  The  king  of  Ingland,  thinkand  he  had  no  man 
so  sib  or  tender  to  him  as  the  king  of  Scotland  his 
Bister  sone,  &c.  thairfoir  he  desired  effectuouslie  to 
speak  with  the  king  of  Scotland.'^  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  881. 

This  seems  an  ellipsis  for  Tender  tjfBlude,  q.  v. 
Tkndib  of  blude,  ne^ly  related,  standing  in 

near  consanguinity. 

''  In  thd  mene  tyme  scho  prayis  hir  said  guid  Sis- 
ter to  consider  how  moderatlie  hir  Majestic  hes  usit 
hir  self  in  a  cais  quhairin  for  mony  respectis  scho  had 
guid  occasioun  to  haif  medlit  mair  emestlie,  that  is 
in  the  cais  of  hir  modir  in  law  the  Lady  Margaret 
Countes  of  Lennox,  being  alswa  sa  tendir  of  blude  to 
hir  Majestie,  quhome  being  inducit  be  hir  exempill, 
scho  dois  maist  emestlie  imd  effectuouslie  requeist 
hir  guid  Sister  to  releif  furth  of  captivitie,  as  alswa 
to  restoir  hir  to  hir  landis,  possessionis^  libertie  and 
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formar  favour."  Answ.  Q.  Mary  to  Mr.  Thomw^rth, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  lo^. 

"Lodovick,  Duke  of  Lennox — came  to  Scotland  af- 
ter the  death  of  his  father, — being  then  of  the  age  of 
nyne  yeirs ;  whom  king  James  receaved  glaidlie  and 
honorablie,  as  one  who  was  so  tender  of  kinred  -and 
blood  to  him."  Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Su  therl.  p.  1 2  5. 
An  oblique  sense,  founded  on  the  useof  Fr.  iendre, 
as  denoting  that  tenderness  of  affection  which  sub- 
sists between  friends,  and  ought  to  be  extended  to 
those  connected  by  blood. 

Tenderly,  tz^^    Denoting  that  warmth  of  re- 
gard which  persons  owe,  according  to  the  ties 
of  nature,  to  their  kindred. 
'^  Knawing  the  proximitie  of  blude  standand  be- 
tuix  vs,  our  said  Sone,  And  our  derrest  brother  James 
Erie  of  Murray* — And  hauand  experience  of  the  na« 
turall  affectioun  and  tenderly  lufe  he  hes  in  all  tymes 
borne,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567>  Ed.  1814,  p.  13. 
Tenderness,  s.    Scrupulosity  in  religious  mat- 
ters, S. 

"  Mysell  am  not  clear  to  trinquet  tod  traffic  wi' 
tourts  o^  justice,  as  they  are  now  constituted ;  I  have 
a  tenderness  and  scruple  in  my  mind  anent  them." 
Heart  M.  Loth.  it.  l66k 

TENEMENT,  s.    1.  A  house.]  Add; 

*'  Anent  the-'-aCcioune  movit  betuix  Johne  Bully 
-—on  the  ta  part  &  Isabell  Bully— on  the  tother  part 
for  brekin  vp  of  durris  &  lokis  cf  a  bmnemenl  lyand 
in  Leithe  wynde,  &forwrangwisBOCcupacioun  of  the 
said  /^nnaittfii^,  &occupiit  be  the  said  Isabell  on  the  be- 
half ofhir  dochtir,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.Conc.  A.  1 479,  p*  42. 

8.  A  building  which  includes  several  separate 
dwellings ;  as,  a  tefUment  qfhouaea^  S. 

It  ^eems  to  be  used  in  this  sense  in  the  following 
passage,  'inhere  mention  ismade  of  males  and^erniuin- 
die  in  the  plural. 

''  The  accioUn— tuiching  a  land  &  tenement  Hand 
in  the  burgh  of  £dinburgh«-is  to  be  decidit,  deter* 
mit,  &  finaly  endit  be  the  hale  body  of  the  parlia-^ 
ment — ^And  ordanis  that  the  malis  of  the  said  land  & 
tennatuUt  remain  as  thai  did  of  before."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  43. 

— *'  That  he  sail  put  his  said  sone  in  the  fee  of  the 
remanent  of  all  the  said  land  &  tennement,  bath  bak 
land  &  foreland."     Ibid.  A.  1491,  p.  20a 

TENENDAS,  «  that  clause  of  a  charter,  which 

expresses  what  way  and  manner  the  lands  are 

to  DC  holden  of  the  superior ;'"  Diet.  Feud.  Law. 
TENE-WARYIT,  par<.  adf.  «  Oppressed  with 

affliction  C"  GL  Sibb.     V.  Tbyne,  s. 
TEN-HOURS,  *.     Ten  o'clock,  S.     V.  Houbb. 
Ten-houbs-bite,  s.     ^^  A  slight  feed  to  the 

horses  while  in  the  yoke  in  the  forenoon,^  S.O. 

61.  Bums. 
TENNANDRIE,  Tknaotby,  s,     1.  The  tc- 

nants  on  an  estate,  or  those  who  pay  rent,  view^ 

ed  collectively,  S. 

"  Our  souerane  lord  hes— gevin  to  Schir  Robert 
Carncorss— the  warde  and  manage  of  thtf  Erie  of 
Cassilis,  the  componitiounis  of  the  tenandriis  ot 
Anguss,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  V.  1528,  Ed.  1814,  p.  32S. 

9.  The  possesfxons  held  by  tenants. 
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-^''  Aduocatioune  and  donatioune  of  kirkU,  te«' 
nentis,  ienandrifs,  particulis,  pendicalis^  annexis, 
oonnezis,  and  pertinentis  tharo£"  Acts  Ja.  V.  1 540^ 
£d.  1814,  p.  376. 

Du  Cange  gives  the  term,  occurring  in  the  phrase. 
Cum  ienandriis  et  libere  tenentiUus,  (Stat.  Rob.  III. 
c.  4.  §  5,)  as  Tenandrius,  in  the  nominative.  I  rather 
suppose  that  it  is  Tenandria  ;  as  the  word  appears 
in  a  Charter  of  William  Justice  General  of  England, 
quoted  by  Skene,  Verb.  Sign,  where  it  signifies  a 
village. 

Du  Cange  also  thinks  that  Tenancenis  should  be 
read,  instead  of  Tenandrih,  from  Fr.  tenander,  te- 
Bens.  But  he  has  himself  given  another  L.B.  term 
which  it  far  more  nearly  resembles.  This  is  Te- 
nentiarlus,  which  he  explains  as  synon.  with  Tene^ 
menlarius ;  idem  qui  tcnens,  manceps,  feudatarius. 
Were  not  the  word  of  Lat.  origin,  the  termination 
might  be  viewed  as  having  the  same  sense,  and  as 
radically  the  same,  with  Ric,  Ry,  q.  v. 

*  TENT,  a,  A  square  pulpit  of  wood,  erected  in 
the  fields,  and  supported  by  four  posts,  which 
rest  CD  the  ffround,  rising  three  or  four  feet 
from  it ;  with  a  trap  leadmg  up  to  the  door, 
and  a  projection  in  front,  which  is  meant  to 
protect  the  speaker  from  the  sun  and  rain,  as 
wdl  as  to  serve  for  a  sounding-board,  S. 
Teni'preaching  has  been  long  in  use  in  S.,  occa- 
sionally at  least  from  the  year  l630.  V.  Livingston's 
Life,  4to,  1727>  p-  9*    It  may  have  been  used  in  an 
earlier  age;  but  it  became  customary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  multitudes,  who  assembled  fVom  differ^* 
ent  and  often  remote  places,  to  attend  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Supper,  all  of  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  accommodate  within  doors.     A  still  more  severe 
necessity  confirmed  the  practice ;  when,  during  the 
tyranny  of  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  James,  the 
churches  were  shut  i^ainst  all  who  would  not  com- 
ply with  episcopacy,  or  make  such  concessions  as 
appeared  to  them  to  involve  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  king's  supremacy  in  all  matters  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  civil. 

We  need  scarcely  wonder,  then,  that  Scottish 
Presbyterians,  especially  those  residing  in  the  coun- 
try, should  still  feel  some  degree  of  partiality  to  tent-, 
preaching.  The  practice  is  now,  indeed,  almost  en- 
tirely disused  about  cities  and  towns ;  but  it  is  still 
retained  in  many  country  parishes,  on  the  Lord's 
day  at  least,  where  no  church  would  suffice  to  ac- 
commodate all  who  attend  divine  service. 

That  such  meetings  have  been  by  many  abused, 
especially  since  the  morals  of  our  country  have  be- 
come more  relaxed,  cannot  well  be  doubted.  But 
the  poem  in  which  the  term  is  used — 

(But,  hark !  the  ieni  has  chang'd  its  voice,  &c. 

Bums,  iii.  S3.) 
is  by  no  means  to  be  viewed  as  a  just  picture  of  the 
dqportment  of  the  great  body  of  the  Scots  on  such 
occasions.  Great  as  is  the  force  of  genius  it  dis« 
plays,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  chief  design  of  the 
writer  was  to  hold  up  all  such  meetings  to  ridicule : 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  this  and 
some  otlier  poems,  written  in  a  similar  spirit  by  the 
ifune  infatuated  author,  have  done  as  much  to  release 


the  minds  of  many  of  his  countrjrmen,  of  the  lower 
classes  especially,  from  all  the  ties  of  religion,  as  any 
thing  that  everproceeded  from  the  unhallowed  pen  of 
Tom  Paine.  He  evidently  confines  all  the  attendants 
at  the  Ho/y  Fair  to  three  classes;  the  votaries  of 
Fun^  of  Superstition,  and  of  Htfpocrisy,  He  avows 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  first;  as  attending  on  the 
most  solemn  ordinance  of  our  holy  religion  for  no 
other  purpose  but  sport.  The  rest  of  the  assembly 
consisted,  in  his  charitable  judgment,  solely  of  those 
who,  if  not  arrant  hi/pocrites,  were  under  the  domt^ 
nion  of  gross  Superstition,  Can  we  believe  that  the 
same  man  penned  this,  and  the  beautiful  poem  en- 
titled. The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  ? 
TENT,  s.     2.  To  Tak  tent  to.]  Add; 

This  phrase  occurs  in  B.  Jonson's  Sad  Shepherd, 
as  belonging  to  the  North  of  £. 

See,  yee  tak  tent  to  this,  and  ken  your  mother. 
To  Tent,  v,  n.     To  attend,  &c.]  Jdd; 

Palsgrave  gives  this  phrase ;  "  I  tente  to  my  bu-- 
synesse,  I  take  hede  to  the  thinges  I  have  in  hande;" 
B.  iii.  F.  388,  a. 

To  Tent,  v.  a.     1.  To  observe.]  Add; 
S.  To  watch  over,  to  take  particular  care  of,  S. ; 
to  Tend,  E. 
To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  beeld ; 
Wad  help  her  up,,  whaashe  wad  chance  to  &';-—. 
And  be  as  tenty  to  bear  off  all  harmsj 
As  ever  hen  upo'  the  midden  head 
Wad  tent  her  chuckins  frae  the  grefdy  glaid^ 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  IS,  14^ 
It  is  used,  as  v,  n,,  to  denote  the  care  of  a  flock.. 
When  they  were  able  now  to  herd  the  ewes,— 
They  yee'd  together  thro'  the  heights  and  hows; 
Whileoms  they  tented,  and  sometimes  they  play'd.. 

Ibid.  p.  14, 
Tent,  a^.    1,.  Watchful,  attentive,  Galloway. 
Weel  kilted,  frae  a  breckan  buss 

Up  started  Rosy  Dougan, 
As  ietU  as  if  she  had  been  a  puss. 
An'  ilk  yaul  chiel  a  grewhun'. 

Damdwtt's  Seasons,  p.  90.. 
3.  Intent,  keen,  Galloway. 

Up  cam  Tam  Tell  an'  Sutor  Sam, 
High  cap'ring  frae  the  vennal. 
As  tent  upo'  the  aftergame. 

As  hounds  loos'd  frae  a  kenneI.-r-/M2.  p.77k 
Tkntie,  Tenty,  ad;.  1.  Attentive,  S.]  Add; 
2.  Cautious,  careful,  S. 

To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  beeld,  &c. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  13,  14.     V.  TknTj  v.  o, 
-—Triumphant  our  the  ground^ 
They  bore  him  tentif. 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  55.. 
Here  the  adf.  seems  to  be  used  adverbially. 
TEPATE,  s.     Some  piece  of  dress  ancientlv 
worn  by  men,  though  obviously  the  same  with 
E.  Tippet 

"  And  alsua  the  said  William  sale  restor  to  the 
[said]  Rob*  his  belt,  his  knyf,  his  hate  [i.  e.  hat], 
and  his  tepate,  that  he  spulyit  fra  him,  as  was  cler« 
ly  previt  before  the  said  lordis."  Act  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1478,  p.  16. 

The  person  spoken  of  might  be  a  religious  man  i 
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as  a  long  scarf  worn  by  Doctors  of  Di vinitj,  BXii  the 
(chaplains  of  noblemen,  over  their  gowns,  was  called 
a  tipp^*  V.  Phillips.  In  L.B.  this  was  denominated 
Epiiogium,  also  Tipetl-um,  Hence,  in  the  Council  of 
London  A.  1342,  itis  mentioned  as  one  of  theabusesin 
the  dress  of  the  clergy ;  Ac  caputii  cum  tipetlis  mirae 
longitudinis.  Du  Cange  views  this  as  the  same  with 
Fr.  touppet,  apex,  qui  capitio  imminet.  As,  however, 
tiie  capuiium  denoted  not  only  a  large  cap  or  hood, 
but  a  sort  of  cloak,  this  idea  is  doubtful.  In  some 
instances  the  tippet  was  worn  on  the  head,  even  by 
laymen.  Thus  Chaucer  describes  his  Reve ; 
On  holy  dayes  befome  hire  wold  he  go 
With  his  tipet  ybounde  about  his  hed. 

Revi^9  Tale,y,  SgSl. 
Lye  defines  the  A.S.  word  in  a  very  indefinite  man- 
ner ;  taeppet,  vestimentum  superius  quoddam.  Aelfric 
tenders  Sipla,  by  the  A^S^jjihrase  an  kealfhruklaeppet, 
p.  69.  Shall  we  suppose  that  the  term  was  borrowed 
from  tapeiOy  tapestry,  as  being  a  piece  of  ornamental 
dress,  and  perhaps  originally  sewed  ? 

Frauncesexpl.O.E.  Type/ by  Liripipium.  Prompt. 
Parv.  Du  Cange  Tenders  the  latter  Epomis, — ^longa 
fiiscia,  vel  cauda  caputii.  It  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  hood,  with  a  sort  of  skirt  hanging  over  the  shoul- 
ders, pointed  at  the  top,  and  tasselled  somewhat  like 
a  fool's  cap. 

TEPPIT,  s.     Feeling,  sensation,  Fife. 
T£FPiTLS8s,a^'.  1.  Insensible,  benumbed  so  that 

no  impression  can  be  made,  ibid, 
S.  Applied  to  the  mind ;  as,  '*  The  lac^^ie^s  gane 

ieppkless  i^  Loth.  V.  Tabsts. 
TER,  s.  TarJ  Jdd;  O.E.  «  Tere.  Pisai^a. 
Colofonia. — Ttrryn  with  Urr.  Colofoniso.  Pis- 
aigtt).^  Prompt-  Parv. 
Terceb,  Tiebceb,  *,  A  widow  who  is  legally 
entitled  to  the  third  part  of  her  deceased  hus- 
band'^B  property ;  a  term  still  commonly  used  in 
our  courts  of  law,  S. 

*'  The  Schiref  of  the  schire— aucht  and  sould  di- 
vide equallie  the  tierce  of  the  saidis  landis  fra  the 
twa  partthairof ;  that  is  to  say,  ane  rig  to  the  Lady 
tiercer^  and  twa  riggis  to  the  superiour,  or  his  dona- 
tour,"  &te.  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  108. 
TERCIAN,  0.  A  cask.  "  Twa  wyne  tercianis 
price  viij  s.'"  Aberd.  Beg.  V.  16.  V.  Tebtiam. 
TERE,  Dauff.  Fir^.l  Jdd; 

It  is  not  improbable  that  tere  may  denote  expence ; 
thus  ieretmtald  would  signify,  unspeakable  expence. 

Teut.  ieer,  sumptus. 
TER6AT,  #.     A  blazon.    -V.  Taroat. 
TERLISS,*.  A  lattice  or  grate,  S.  V.  Tirless. 
1?ERMAGANT,  s.    The  Ptarmigan,  GL  Sibb. 
TERMIN.     "  It  will  last  iermin  life,^  it  will  last* 
for  ever,  Loth. ;  O.Fr.  termine^  terme,  temps. 
TERRETOR,  #.    Territory,  Aberd.  Reg* 
TERSAILL,#.  The  third  part  of  a  pipe,  a  tierce. 
*•  Tw^ftwli  of  wyne  ;*•  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16.  Fr. 
ier<Ahre^  id. 
TERSEL,  s.     Tersd  qfa  iadgf  Montgomerie. 

A  Utersry  friend  suggests,  that  as  the  male  of  a 
faleonis  called  a  Terul,  tenet  rfa  tade  may  be  q.  the 
Im^band  of  .a  toad^ 
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TERTIAM,^.    A  cask  containing  the  iitrd  part 

of  a  butt  or  pipe  of  wine ;  £.  terce. 

"  Twa  vynetertiamu"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1588,  V.  I6. 

The  term  might  seem  borrowed  from  the  use  of  it 
in  our  old  Lat.  institutes.  Non  habent  mensuras,  vi-« 
delicet,  quartam,  pintam,  tertiam,  8i;c.    Iter  Cameras 
c.  10,  §  5. 
To  TERTLE,  v.  a.     To  take  notice  of;  as, 

"  He  never  iertled  me,^  he  took  no  notice  of 

jme,  Roxb.     V.  Ta&tle. 
TESLETTIS,  *.  pL    Armour  for  covering  the 

thighs. 

"  That  euerie  erle  bearmit  and  fumist  with  corslet 
of  pruif,  heid  peaces,  vanbraces,  iesleUisj  and  ane 
Spanische  pik."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 598,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  169. 

'^  Taces  or  Tosses,  an.  armour  for  the  thighs;". 
Phillips.  The  Corselet^  Grose  informs  us,  when 
said  to  be  "  furnished  or  complete,  included  the 
head-piece  and  gorgett,'  the  back  and  breast,  with 
skirts  of  iron  called  tosses  or  tassets  covering  the 
thighs,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figures  representing 
the  exerqise  of  the  pike. — Tassets,  or  skirts,  hooked 
on  to  the  front  of  the  cuirass,  were — used  by  the  in-- 
fantry."     Ancient  Armour,  p.  251,  ^53. 

Teslet  may  be  viewed  as  either  a  diminutive  from 
tass,  or  as  an  error  for  tesset,  Fr.  Tassetes  de  Cor^- 
celei,  partie  d'une  armure  depuis  la  ceinture  jusqa' 
aux  genoux ;  Roquefort  GL  Rom.  Tasselte,  "  the 
skirt  of  a  garment,  and  the  tasse  of  an  armour,  in 
which  sense  it  is  commonly  used  plurally ;"  Cotgr. 
TESMENT,  s.     A  latter  will,  S.B. ;  corr.  from 

Testament.      To  mcJc  one'^s  tesment  in  a  raipf 

(i.  e.  rope,)  to  be  hanged. 
To  think  to  lead  my  life  wi'  sic  an  ape, 
I'd  rather  mak  my  tesrnent  in  a  roip, 

Ros^s  Helenore,  p.  36. 
2.  The  thing  bequeathed,  a  legacy,  Aberd. 
To  TEST,  V.  a:     To  put  to  trial,  Ayrs. 

**  1  do  not  think  that  honest  folks  in  a  rar  off  coun« 
try  parish  should — meddle  with  the  things  that  per« 
tain  to  government,  the  more  especially,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  there  is  as  much  falsehood  as  truth  in 
newspapers,  and  th§y  have  not  the  means  of  testing 
the  statements."  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept  1820,  p.  591. 
TESTAMENT,  s.     Apparently  another  name 

for  the  S.  coin  called  a  Testoon, 

— -^'  Grantis  commissioun  to  the  said  counsell  or 
the  maist  part  of  thame  to  tak  ordour  how  the  xxx, 
XX,  and  x  s.  peceis,  with  the  iesiamentis,  be  haldin 
within  the  realme,  and  not  transportit  furth  thairoC 
Acts  Ja.  VL  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  108. 

TESTANE,  s.    Apparently  the  same  with  Tw- 

tooUi  q.  v. 

"  Ordanis  the  Inglis  testane  to  haue  cpurs  heireftir 
within  this  realme  vpoun  the  pryce*of  viij  s."  Acta 
Ja.  VL  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  527. 

**  Ane  testane  worth  v  sh."    Aberd*  Reg.  Cent  I6, 

TESTEFIE,  s.    A  testimony. 

-— ''  That  betuix  and  the  said  day— they  may  atfaer 
be  thame  selffis  or  vtheris — ^produce  aic  testefeis  of 
thair  antiquiteis  as  may  informe  the  saidis  commis^ 
sionaris."     AcU  Ja.  VI.  I6OO,  £d.  1814,  p.  246. 

TESTIFIC ATE/#«    L  A  certificate  of  chara4;. 
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ter  in  writing,  in  consequence  of  which  a  person 
has  liberty  to  pass  from  one  place  to  another. 
"  The  said  commissioners  are  hereby  ordained  to 

deliver  to  every  such  person  a  testificaip; — which  ^«- 

tificate  is  to  serve  as  a  free  pass  to  all  who  have  the 

same/'  &c.     Crookshank's  Hist.  ii.  Z36. 

ft.  The  term  generally  used  to  denote  the  attesta- 
tion which  is  given  by  a  minister,  or  more  strict- 
ly by  the  Session,  of  the  moral  character  of  a 
diurch-member,  when  about  to  leave  the  dis- 
trict, or  for  any  other  necessary  purpose,  S. 
This  is  also  called  a  Testimonial^  which  is  the 
term  used  in  the  Acts  of  the  Church. 

TESTIT,jt?ar^  adj.  Testamentary,  given  by  will. 
— "  He  allegeit  it  wes  testit  gudis,  &  he  intro- 

mettit  tharwith  as  executour."   Act  Dom.  Cone:  A. 

149*,  P-  208. 

TESTOON,  *.  A  silver  Scotch  coin.  Sec]  Add; 
The  term  had  been  so  common  as  to  give  birth 

to  a  Proverbs 

*'  You  will  never  make  a  Mark  of  your  TeHan  by 

that  bargain/'— -''  The  bargain  is  so  bad  that  you 

will,  not  gain  by  it."     Kelly,  p.  384. 

It  would  appear  that  Kelly  here  gives  the  vulgar 

pronunciation,  as  authorised  by  ancient  use.  V.  Tcs« 

TAKE.  He  explains  Testan  "  a  groat."  This  Prov.  re« 

sembles  anoUier ;  ''  You'll  never  mak  your  Plack  a 

Bawbee  by  that/'  S. 

TESTOR,  s.     The  cover  of  a  bed,  E.  Tester. 

*^  Where's  the — beds  of  state,  twilts,  pands  and 
iesiors,  napery  and  broidered  work  ?"  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,  ii.  296. 

O.Fr.  testiere,  any  kind  of  head-piece,  from  teste, 
now  tite,  the  head.  L.B.  tester-ium,  iestr^um,  and 
testur^a,  Ie0i  supernum  tegmen  ;  Du  Cange. 

ToTETE,T«ET,p.a.  2.  To  peep  out,  &c.]  Add; 
Toole  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Patten. 

i-^''  I  barde  th«  £rll  hymself  say,  Uiat  he  neuer 
sent  the  same  to  my  Lordes  Grace,  but  George 
Douglas  in  his  name :  and  this  by  him  deuised,  not 
so  specially  for  ony  challenge  sake,  as  for  that  the 
messager  should  mayntein  by  mouth  his  talke  to  my 
Lordes  Grace,  whyle  his  eye  wear  rolling  to  toole  & 
prie  vpon  the  state  of  our  campe,  Sc  whyther  we 
wear  pakkynge  or  no  (as  indeede  the  fellowe  had  a 
very  good  countenance  to  make  a  spie.)"  Somerset's 
Ezpedicion,  p.  ^S, 

T^en  is  used  by  a  very  old  £.  writer,  as  signify-* 
ing  to  spy. 

Whow  royght  thou  in  thy  brothers  eighe  a  bare 
moteloken. 

And  In  thyn  owen  eighe  nought  a  heme  toten  f 
Peres  Plaugkmanes  Crede,  B.  iij.  b. 
O.E. "  Totebyl  hye  place  of  lokynge.  Conspicillum." 
The  same  term  also  denoted  a  theatre.     '^  TotehyU^ 
Specula.  Ampheteatnmi.   Teatrum.**  Prompt.  Pary. 

**  Tomtynge  hook  to  loke  out  at  in  a  walle  or  wyn-> 
dowe.  Conspidlium,    Scopelon."    Huloet. 

Tkthbi-stake,  8.  1.  The  pin  fixed  in.  the 
jBTOund,  to  which  the  tether  is  tied,  S. 

?.  Metaph.  applied  to  any  object  which  restricts 
pnei  in  whatever  way;  as,  **  A  man  that^s 

.    married  hfis  a  iether-stakep  S.     V.  T£DD£a« 
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TETTIE,  adj.     Having  a  bad  temper,  Roxb. ; 

the  same  with  Titty^  q.  v. 
TETUZ,  s.  1.  "  Aiiy  thing  tender  T^Gall.  Enc. 

2.  "  A  delicate  person  ;"  ibid. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  /et/-r  puHus  animalis;  iita, 
res  tenera,  tenerrima,  whence  tituleg-r  tener.  Shall 
we  add  laeta,  minimum  quid  ? 

TEUCH,  Tkugh,  adj.     1.  Tough,  S.]  Add;— 
Tewhy  Yorks. 

3.  Not  frank  or  easy,  &c.]  Add^ 

In  this  sense  tough  is  used  by  Palsgrave.  **  I  male 
it  tough,  I  make  it  coye,  as  may  dens  do,  or  persons 
that  be  strange  if  they  be  asked  a  questyon  ;"  B.  iii. 
F.  292,  a. 

TEUCH,  s,  A  draught,  a  pull  of  any  liquor^  S.] 
Add; 

Jsl.  teig-'U.  Eg  teig,  hanrio,  haustum  sumo ;  teig-r 
haustus.     Ir.  and  Gael,  deoch,  a  draught,  a  puU  of 
drink,  would  seem  to  have  had  a  common  source. 
But  this,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  is  Gothic,  aa  the 
noun  is  connected  with  no  cognate  verb. 
TEUCHIT  (gutt.),  s.    The  lapwing,  S. 
The  timid  teuchit  slouch'd  its  crest^ 
And  cuddled  closer  to  its  nest :' 
The  watchfu'  male  flard  i'  the  gale, 
Wi'  eerie  screech  and  plaintive  wail ; 
Now  soar'd  aloft,  now  scuflTd  the  ground^ 
And  wheel'd  in  mony  an  antic  round. 

John  o'  AmM,  Montrose  1 81 8,  p.  6S. 
"  Tewfet,  a  lapwing.  North."  Tufil,  id.     Grose. 
Here  the  guttural  sound  has  been  changed  into  the 
labial,  like  E.  Laugh.  Perhaps  £.  Tirnyf/,  (Ainsworth,) 
TSrwhU,  a  lapwing  (Kersey),  is  a  corr.  of  TeuckU. 
Teuchit-btorm,  8.     The  gale,  in  the  reckoning 
of  the  vulgar,  conjoined  with  the  arrival  of  the 
Green  Plover,  S.     V.  TaauHsiT. 
To  Hunt  the  teuchit,  to  be  engaged  in  any 
frivolous  and  fruitless  pursuit ;   a  proyerUal 
phrase,  SB. ;  equivalent  to  hunting  the  Gawk* 
It  probably  alludes  to  the  artful  means  employ- 
ed Dy  the  iapwing,  for  misleading  those  whoseek 
for  her  nest  in  order  to  carry  off  her  young. 
'Tis  strange  what  makes  kirk-fouks  so  8tupit,<^ 
Far.  better  fov  them  hu$U  the  teuchit. 
Or  teach  their  schools. 

Forbes's  Dominie  Depottd^  p.  41 . 

TEUD,  8.    A  tooth,  Fife.     Hence, 

Teuble,  8,   The  tooth  of  a  rake  or  harrow,  ibid« 

To  Teudle,  V,  a.     To  insert  teeth.     To  ieudle  a 

heukf  to  renovate  the  teeth  of  a  reaping-hook^ 

ibid. 

Gael,  deud, ''  a  set  of  teeth,  a  jaw,*  has  some  re- 
semblance.- 
TEUG,  Tug,  s.    A  rope,— ahalter,  Loth.]  Add ; 

G.  Andr.  defines  Taug,  fibre,  lorum,  vimen,  ner- 
vulus,  juncus;  a  teige  distendo,  tendo»  distraho.  This 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  sense  given  under  Tug. 

TEUK,  TuiK,  Took,  s.  A  bye-taste.  Thai 
mealhasa  ieukf  it  has  a  disagreeaUe  taste  ;  as> 
^^  This  maun  be  sea-borne  meal ;  it  haa  a  vile 
muisty  teykJ*^  When  meal  is  made  from  oora 
that  has  been  heated  in  the  stack,  tlie  peculiar 
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taste  18  denominated  the  hettwk;  Lanarks., 
Loth.,  Roxb. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  tuck  a  touch,  from  tuck-en 
tangere ;  as  it  is  said  in  £.  of  meat  which  is  in  a  slight 
degree  tainted,  that  it  is  touched  a  little. 
TEUKIN,  od;.     1.  Quarrelsome,  S.B.]ydi/ 
2.  Variable ;  applied  to  the  wind  when  still  shift- 
ing, and  seeming  to  blow  from  more  points  than 
one  at  a  tin^,  South  of  S. 
Insert,  in  etymon,  before  IsL  tulk-^a  /— >Belg.  tuk, 
"Ay,  cunning,  fraudulent." 
To  TEVVEL,  V.  a.     To  confuse,  to  put  into  a 
■>  disorderly  state,  Dumfr^ 
Both  this  and  the  v.  Tuffle  are  used  in  Dumfr. ; 
tewel,  however,  it  is  said,  in  a  stronger  sense  than 
ii{ffle.     I  am  inclined,  notwithstanding,  to  view  them 
as  radically  the  same.     V.  Tuffle. 
To  TEW,  V.  a.     To  make  tough.]  Add; 

It  would  seem  that  '^  to  Tew,  to  work  as  mortar, 
Yorks.,"  (Marshall),  is  to  be  viewed  as  the  same. 
To  TEW,  V*  a.  To  fatigue,  to  overpower.  Sair 
ieuPdy  much  fatigued.  It  is  often  used  in  regard 
tosickness;  as  signifjringthat  oneismuchto^^^d, 
or,  as  vulgarly  expressed,  toaiiij  by  it,  Dumfr. ; 
Foryaw^d  synon. 

Mactag^rt  gives  Tue  as  well  as  Tued,  in  this 
sense.     But  he  views  the  latter  as  more  forcible  than 
the  former.  **  Tue,  fatigued ;  Tued,  fatigued  out"^ 
To  Tew,  r.  n.     1.  To  be  eagerly  employed  about 

any  thing,  Border. 
2.  To  toil,  to  work  constantly,  Ettr.  For,     "  To 
ieWf  to  work  hard ;  also  to  taize  [teaze|,  North.^ 
Grose.   Marshall  expL  Tew^  ^*  to  agitate  and 
fatigue  by  violent  exercise  ;^  Yorks. 
Tflw,  i,     1.  An  engagement  of  this  kind,   ibid. 
This  term  is  always  conjoined  with  an  adj. ;  as, 
sair  tews^  Rteat  difficulties,  Border.     It  exactly 
corresponds  with  the  phrase  usedin  the  north  of 
£.    '*  Sore  iuesy  great  difficulty  in  accomplish* 
ing  any  thing  ;^  Gl.  Brockett. 
Mr.  Brockett  gives  A.Bor.  ^*  Tue,  to  labour  long 
and  patiently,  to  fatigue  by  repeated  or  continued 
exertion ;"  adding  that  Fr.  iuef,  ''originally  to  kill," 
is  "  used  also  for,  to  fatigue  or  weary.    //  se  tue,  he 
wearies  himself;  or,  in  North  country  language,  he 
tues  himself.     Tuing  on,  toiling  away  ;"  CI. 

Tuer,  as  the  Fathers  de  Trevoux  remark,  is  in- 
deed used  hyperbdically  for  Lahore  velnegoiiis  obrui; 
and  this  deduction  is  verv  ingenious.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  this  figurative  sense  of  the  word  could 
be  diffused  even  among  the  vulgar  in  Britain.  A 
Teutonic  source  had  previously  occurred  to  me, 
which  I  am  still  inclined  to  prefer.  Teut  touw-en 
premere,  pressar^e,  agitare,  subigere ;  Kilian.  This 
V.  in  Alem.  assumes  the  various  forms  of  douw-en 
domare,  duoh-en,  duw^an,  and  hethuw'an  premere, 
supprimere.  It  seems  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  we 
should  not  trace  Tew  to  A.S.  teog-an,  teo-n,  to  tug, 
trahere.  It  is  used  with  the  prep,  on,  in  reference 
to  the  leading  forward  of  an  army,  where  our  phrase 
might  often  be  allied  with  considerable  propriety. 
Teog^n,  or  Teo-n  on,  ducere  exercitum  in.  2'eah  on 
Juxit  copias.     Ttok  is  also  used  as  the  prei. 
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S.  Iron  hardened  with  a  piece  of  cast  iron.     V. 

Lew  abne  boke. 
To  TEW,  V.  n.    To  struggle,  to  strive,  Dumfr. 
This,  I  think,  must  be  the  same  with  Tiawe  of 
the  North^of  S.    V.  the  following  word,  given 
as  the  pret.  of  Tiawe. 
TEW,  pret.  of  the  v.  to  Tiawe,  expl.  « to  amble.'' 
He.plumpit  i'  the  scuttal 

Owre's  lugs  that  night. 
He  tew,  an'  peghin  stytert  hame. 
Well  soupl't  wi'  the  peel. 

Tarrct/s  Poems,  p.  69* 

It  seems  to  denote  his  aukward  motion  in  strug* 
gling  to  get  out  of  the  pool.  Allied  perhaps  to  Isl. 
teig'ia  extendere,  protendere,  Verel. ;  dist^aho,  dis- 
tendo,  in  longum  latumque  extendo  ;  teig^r,  nisus  la- 
boris,  G.Andr.  Tew  seems  to  belong  to  the  v.  of 
which  Taavin  is  the  part,  pr.,  expl. "  wrestling,  tum- 
bling." V.  Tiawe. 
TE  WEL,  s.   1.  A  tool  of  any  kind.    This  b  the 

pronunciation  of  Shetl.     Tewl,  indeed,  is  that 

of  the  North  of  S.  in  general. 
S.  Sometimes  applied  to  a  ship,  Shetl. 
TEWELLIS,  s.  pi    Apparently  for  iools^  ap- 

plied  to  military  furniture. 
The  teind  of  his  teweUis  to  tell  war  full  teir. 

.  Rauf  Cdlyear,  B.  iiij.  b. 

TH A,  Thay,  prm.     These.]  Add ; 

A.S.  sume  tkaege,  quidam  illorum.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that  it  more  nearly  approaches 
the  form  of  Isl.  thaa,  the  accusative  plural  of  the^r^ 
illi.  This  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  tha  used 
by  our  ancient  writers. 

It  is  singular  that  as  we  have  in  S.  two  peculiar 
terms  which  are  often  used  in  the  same  sense,  tkir  and 
thai,  the  first  corresponds  to  the  Isl.  nominative  pi. 
theur,  and  the  second  to  the  accusative. 

It  is  observed,  vo.  Thir,  that  i^r  and  thai  are  ge-* 
nerally  opposed,  like  these  and  those.  In  conformity 
with  this  idea,  a  literary  friend,  who  is  well  acquaint* 
ed  with  the  various  shades  of  difference  in  the  mean- 
ing of  terms  in  our  vernacular  language,  which  may 
at  first  view  appear  synonym es,  has  remarked  to  me, 
that  in  colloquial  discourse  thir  denotes  the  nearest 
objects,  as  equivalent  to  E,  these;,  and  thai,  objects 
more  distant,  corresponding  with  E.  those. 
TH  AIN,  cidf.   Not  sufficiently  roasted  or  boiled, 

S.     y.  Thakb. 
THAIR,  o.  impers.    Used  as  expressive  of  ne- 
cessity ;  generally  with  the  n^ative  affixed ; 
as,  •*  Ye  thair  n*  fash,**  you  need  not  put  your- 
self to  the  trouble,  Dumfr. 
Obviously  from  the  same  origin  with  Tharf,  q.  v, 
they*  being  thrown  off  for  softening  th^  sound. 
Thair-attoui;    adv.     ExpL    **    Concerning 
that." 

''  Andgif  he  dois  orty  thmgthairattour,  forthwith 
toarreist  his  persoun  &  send  him  to  the  kingis  ward.** 
Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1547^  AcU  £d.  18U,  c.  25. 
Thaib-bek,  Th£ke-ben,  adv.  In  an  inner  apart- 
ment.] Add; 

One  might  almost  suppose  that  Ramsay  had  boc« 
rowed  this  ftom  Roland. 
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—I  wot  right  well  yee  ken. 

For  to  bring  but  its  ill  that's  not  ikert-^en. 

Seaven  Sages;  To  the  Reader, 
It  is  used  in  another  expressive  proverb,  S. 
^  He  is  well  boden  there  benn. 
Who  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend." 
Lend,  pron.  q.  len',  S. 
*'  A  man  must  be  well  fumi  shed  indeed,  who  needs 
hot  borrow,  and  will  not  lend."     Kelly,  p.  1 50. 
THAiKBY,adz;.  2.  Thejreabout, astotimeyS*]  Add; 
•'  Upon  Tuesday  the  1 8th  of  August  or  thereby 
general  Lesly  raised  his  army  frae  Chelsea  wood  be- 
side Dunse,  and  passed  over  the  Tweed  that  samen 
day."     Spalding,  i.  253. 
c^.  Denoting  number  or  quality,  S. 

'*  Friday  the  fomrt  of  Mail,  the  ducke  and  his  son 
Claude  come  to  this  touh,  to  the  number  of  ane  hun- 
dred hors,  and  threescore  hacquebutteris  or  therby, 
and  lyghted  at  the  castell  gate."  Bannatyne's  Jour- 
nal, p.  144. 

**  That  the  said  Thomas  Roresoune  of  Bardarroch 
hescommittit  and  done  treassoune — in  his  fals,  auda-> 
tious,  and  vniust  forgeing,  adulterating,  and  cunye- 
Ing  of  our  souerane  lordis  money,  to  the  forme  of  half 
mark  and  fourtie  penny  pecis,  to  the  sowme  of  twa 
thousand  markis  or  thcurh/e  ;  and  that  in  the  place  of 
Lochmabarie  [[Lociunabane^  within  the  schire^Jome 
of  Wigtoun."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 58 1 ,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  306. 

4.  As  respecting  size  or  quantity,  S. 

<*  He«-gat  a  piece  of  fine  lint  of  half  a  faddome,  or 
ihareby,  fra  ane  of  the  suddartis."    Anderson's  ColL 
ii.  170. 
Thairfra,  Therefrae,  adv.  From  that  placei 

therefrom,  S. 

"  Thir  lordis — assemblit  at  Edinburgh,  and  thair-' 
fra  went  with  the  kiqgia  grace  to  Meggat  land." 
Fitscottie's  Cron.  p.  341. 

*'  Upon  Friday  the  26th  of  August  [16383  some 
friends  lifted  the  marquis'  corpse  upon  a  litter  frae  the 
chapel  of  Strathboggie  to  the  kirk  of  Belly,  and  upon 
the  morn  at  night  is  likewise  carried  therefrae  to  his 
own  lodging  in  Elgin,— ^nd  upon  the  30th  of  August 
hit  corps  were  lifted  therefrae,  having  above  the  cof- 
fin  a  rich  mortcloth  of  black  velvet,  whereon  was 
Wrought  two  white  crosses."  Spalding,  i.  5S. 
TKAiRiK,THBREXN,a£{z;.  Athome,withindoors,S. 

"  Bessy  Chisholm— Heh  1  Are  ye  therein  f"  Perils 
of  Man,  iii.  202. 
THAiRiNTiLL,THEREiNTiLL,adr.Therein.]^drf; 

*'  The  earl,  seeing  he-— could  not  get  them  over-* 
come  and  subdued  without  an  lieutenantry— which 
the  king  graciously  granted  to  him  for  some  years, 
and  to  sit,  cognosce,  and  decern  upon  some  capital 
points  allenarly,  specially  s^t  down  tkaretnttU"  Spal« 
ding,  i.  5. 

Thairm,  Therm,  Thairx,  s.     1.  Used  in  rela- 
tion to  the  belly  or  gut  of  man,  S. 

"  He  that  has  a  wide  Ikerm,  had  never  a  long  arm." 

5.  Prov.     *'  Gluttonous  people  will  not  be  liberal  of 
their  meat."     Kelly,  p.  13?.. 

"  A  wide  thairm  has  seldom  a  long  arm/'  Loth* 
This  is  obviously  the  primary  and  literal  sense  of  the 
word. 
9.  tntestines  twisted,  like  £.  T^harm^  especially 

catgut,  S«     Hence, 
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Thairm-Hand,  s.   a  string  or  oord  of  catgut  iot 

turning  a  spinning-wheel,  S. 

THAK,  #.    1,  Thatch,  S-  rtfldt.]  Add; 

0.£.  id. ''  Thak.  Tegmen.  Sarciteetttm.*'  Prompt. 
Parv.  'TAacifctf  of  a  house,  [Fr.]  chsnune;"  Palsgr/ 
B.  iii.  f.  69,  b. 
In  ihack  and  ravp^  in  order.^  Add  •—as  denoting 

what  is  completely  seinired  or  perfectly  well  re- 

gulated. 

— ''  If  it's  your  honour,  well  a'  be  as  right  and 
tight  as  thack  and  rape  can  make  ua»".  Ooy  Manner* 
ing,  iii.  202. 

"  He  kens  weel  aneugh  wha  fe^ds  him  and  deeds 
him,  and  keeps  a'  tight  tkaci  and  rape  when  hisooble 
is  jo  wing  awa'  in  the  Fi  rth,  poor  fellow."  Antiq.  ii.  28 1 . 

''  Thack  and  rape,  commonly  used  in  allusion  to 
the  stacks  in  the  barn-yard,  after  they  are  thatched-^ 
in  for  the  winter ;  so  that  under  thack  and  rape  means 
snug  and  comfortable ;"  Gl;  Antiq« 
2*  The  roof  ot  covering  of  a  hovi^,  whatever  b^ 

the  materials  of  which  it  is  made* 

''  Johne  Betoune  of  Creich^protestit  that  sen  htf 
has  the  keping  of  the  palice  of  Falkland,  and  the  sa« 
myn  is  rivin,  the  thak  iharof  is  brokin,  and  will  tak 
gret  skaith  without  it  be  hastelie  remedit,  therforeto 
causs  the  faltis  be  mendit,"  &c.  Acts  Ja«  V.  1525, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  296. 

This  cannot  be  understood  of  thatch  in  the  com- 
mon sense.  The  covering  must  have  been  stone,  or 
slate,  if  not  lead. 

It  is  indeed  expressly  used  to  denote  a  toof  of  slate. 
'*  The  sklaitt  thak  haddis  owt  na  rane."  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16. 
Thacker,^.  One  who  covers  houses  with  thatch, 

a  thatcher,  S. 

"  In  the  dry  weather,  after  the  seed-»time  hiretwo-i 
three  thaekere  to  mend  the  thack  on  the  twih  of  such 
of  the  cottars'  houses  as  stand  in  need  of  mending/* 
Blaekw.  Mag.  Oct  1 820,  p.  14. 

O.E.  id« "  Tkacker,  oouurenr  de  ohaimie;"  Palsgr. 
B.  iii.  F.  69,  b.  Fraances  gives  it  in  the  form  of 
"  Thakstar.    Sarcitector."     Prompt  Panr. 

Thack-oatk,  3.    The  eloniiig  edge  of  the  gaUe- 
topaof  a  house,  when  tne  thatch  covers  them ; 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Wmd^Tcetes  that 
are  raised  higher  than  the  thatch,  Roxb. 
Thackless,  adj,  1.  Unroofed,  without  thatch,  S» 
Some  lass  maun  gae  wi'  a  kilted  sark. 
Some  priest  maun  preach  in  a  thackless  kirk. 

Remains  ofNithsdaU  Song,  p.  284. 
S.  Metaph.  uncovered,  without  a  hat. 
Want  minds  them  on  a  thackless  scaup, 
Wi'  a  their  pouches  bare. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  17. 

THAN,  adv.    Then,  S.]  Add; 

The  S.  word  retains  the  orthography  of  the  vane** 
rable  Bishop  of  the  Moeso-Goths;  than,  turn,  tunc. 
Than  and  Junta  im;  "  Then  I  will  profess  unto  thenu" 
Matt  viL  23. 
THAN,  Oa  than,  conf*    Else,  otherwise,  S.B- 

This  seems  an  oblique  use  of  the  same  word  aa 
signifying  tunc,  tum,  then;  as,  *'  Come  hame  sune, 
or  than  I'll  be. angry;"  i.  e.  If  you  do  not  rctavip 
soon,  my  displeasure  will  be  the  consequence. 
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THANE,  Thaynb,  s.  A  title  of  honour,  &c.] 
Insert,  ool.  4.  before  l.  S.  from  bottom,  after 
— inferior  dignity ; 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea^  by  finding  the  ab- 
thanrie  of  Monifeitb,  certainly  a  small  territory^  per- 
haps not  extending  so  far  as  the  modern  parish  of 
this  name  in  Angus^  mentioned  in  the  Chartulary  of 
Aberbrothick. 

—-Michael  de  Monifath  Dompn\i%.Abbaihanie  ejus- 
dem,  Salatem  etemam  in  Dno.  Noverit  universi- 
tas  vestra,  me  et  heredes  meos  teneri,  et  tenore  pre- 
senciam  firmiter  obligari^  Dno  Abbati  de  Abbr.  qui 
pro  tempore  fuerit,  et  ejusdem  loci  Conventai,  in  set 
iolidoft  et  octo  denarios  honor um  legaliura  sterling- 
orura^  pro  toflo  et  crofio  que  ab  eis  ad  feodefirmam 
teneo  in  territorio  predicte  Abbaikanie  de  Monifoth 
solvendis  eisdem^  &a    FoL  11^  b. 

Insert,  coL  6,  before  5  1.  from  bottom^  after  the 

-word— oppressuB  ; 
A  friend^  who  has  justly  acquired  great  celebrity 
in  the  literary  worlds  has  suggested  to  me,  that,  as 
Germ,  degen  denotes  a  sword,  this  was  probably  the 
original  meaning  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  person  who  wore  it.     Bat 
it  ought  to  be  observed  that  thegen,  tli^n,  is  used  by 
A.S.  writers  for  minister,  servusy  and  servus  mili- 
taris,  long  before  the  cognate  term,  or  one  of  the 
£ame  form,  seems  to  have  been  known  in  Germany 
as  signifying  a  sword*     While  it  still  retained  this 
general  sensey  as  denoting  a  servant  in  A.S.  from  the 
time  of  Caedmon,  who  died  A.  680,  downward,  we 
have  hot  the  slightest  evidence  that  it  was  ever  used 
for  a  sword.    Jsl.  tJiegn,  in  its  primary  sense,  signi- 
fies Bubditus,  but  never  ensis.     Dan.  degen  indeed 
denotes  a  sword,  as  degn,  a  soldier.     But  Wormius 
conjectures,  with  great  verisimilitude,  that  ''  the 
tenxL  was  transferred  to  a  sword,  because  we  use  its 
service  in  defence,"    Mon.  Dan.  p.  265*    Goldaatus 
and  Wachter  both  adopt  this  idea ;  and  the  latter  aa« 
•arts,  conoeming  Germ,  degen,  ensis,  that  this  is  a 
modern  sense  of  the  word.     Schilter,  indeed,  when 
thus  rendering  it,  cites  no  ancient  authority. 

It  may  also  deserve  attention,  that  the  oldest 
Franeic  or  Theotisc  writers  give  the  word  under 
consideration,  not  only  the  same  signification,  but 
nearly  the  same  fqrm  as  in  A.S.  Otfrid*  who  wrote 
in  the  ninth  century,  in  vairioiJLS  instances  uses  thegan 
for  famulus,  or  miles. 

As  it  has  been* already  remarked,  that  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  military  servant,  perhaps  in  this  sense  it 
primarily  denoted  those  who  sustained  this  character 
without  any  distinction.  For  in  the  A.S.  version  we 
find  it  u.sed  for  soldiers  in  general ;  even  those  who 
were  subject  to  a  centurion.  Ic  eom  man  under  an- 
tpealde  gesett,  and  ic  hehbe  thegnas  under  me;  "1  am 
a  man  under  authority,  having  soldiers  under  me ;" 
Matt.  8.  9*  In  the  parallel  passage,  Luke  ?•  8.  the 
tervcL  is  cempan,  warriors,  whence  S.  kemper,  one 
who  strives  with  another.  In  Gr.  the  word  is  the 
aame  in  both  places*  f^mruiruf, 

THANE,  s.    Apparently,  a  fane.]  Jdd; 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  u^e  of  the 
lerm  obviously  in  the-  same  sense. 

**  Both  these  idea  had  battalines^  and  buttrages 
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round  about  them,  with  cross  thanes  4>f  ir<»i  on  the 
top  of  each  of  them."  Orem's  Chanonry  Aberd.  p.  62. 

Cross^thane  is  also  used  as  a  composite  word. 

'*  The  two  lesser  steeples  have  both  cross-thanes 
of  iron  upon  their  tops."     Ibid.  p.  60. 
THANE,  Thain,  ac^.  1.]  Bead,  Not  sufficiently 

roasted,  or  boiled,  rare,  &c. 
S.  Moist,  applied  to  meal,  &c.  when  in  a  damp 

state,  Lanarks.,  Loth.     ''  I  dinna  like  thain 

meal ;''  i.  e.  made  of  oats  that  have  not  been 

much  dried  on  the  kiln. 

A.Bor.  tkoney' thony ;  mea  sententia,  q.  **  tkawn; 
damp,  moist ;"  Ray.  The  words  are  also  cpmmon 
in  Lincolns.  V.  Skinner.  Grose  gives  the  extract  so 
incorrectly  as  to  be  unintelligible. 

♦THANKFULL,  adj.  1.  Used  in  the  sense 
of  thankworthy,  praiseworthy. 
— "  His  grace  thinkis  that  he  will  nocht  be  vn- 
remembrand  and  vngrate  for  the  gude  /ind  thankfuU 
seruice  done  to  him  be  his  saidis  erlis,  lordis,  baronis, 
and  liegis  of  aU  degreis,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  363.         . 

A.S.  thanC'JuU  not  only  signifies  gratiarum  plenus, 
but  gratus,  apparently  in  the  same  sense  as  here,  as 
denoting  what  is  acceptable. 
2«  Denoting  what  ought  to  be  sustained  as  suf- 
ficient and  legal. 

— "  Aught  dayes  efter  the  compleit  schering  of  ilk 
Sort  of  cornis  being  owtraii,  that  it  salbe  lesome  to 
the  awners,  at  the  saidis  aucht  dayes  end,  to  mak 
requisitioun  vpoun  vther  aucht  dayes,  to  mak  tliame 
tkankfull  teynding :  and  if  the  awners  get  not  thank* 
full  teynding  at  the  expyring  of  the  saidis  last  aucht 
dayes,-— that  it  salbe  lauchfuU  to  the  awners  of  the 
saidis  comes  to  teynd  and  stak  the  same  thame 
selffis."  Acte  Ja.  VI.  1 6 12,  Ed.  1814,  p.  472. 
Thakethrow,  adv.     By  that  means,  thence. 

"  And  tharethrwv  wear  gntumlie  and  enormliehurt" 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  358.    V.  Enormlie. 
Teut  daer-^eur,  iliac,  illinc,  istinc,  is  formed  in 
the  same  manner. 

To  TH  ARF,  V.  a.    Insert,  in  etymon,  1.  6,  be- 
fore E.  cfar^/— 
Far' at — thaurf,  necessum  erat;  it  was  necessary;- 

Lodbrokar  Quida,  st.  14.     The  word  occurs  in  the- 

same  sense  in  Alem.      Nit  tharf,  uon  opus   est; 

Otfrid. 

THAllTH,  impers,  v.  Me  tharth,  it  behoves  me. 
Me  tharth  haue  nane  noy  of  myne  erand. 
For  me  think  thow  will  be  thair  efter  as  thow  tellis« 

Rai{f  Coifyear,  C.  j.  b. 
Thar  is  used  in  the  same  sense  by  Chaucerv 
Have  thou  ynough,  thee  thar  not  plainen  thee.. 

IVtf  of  Bathes  TvjoL  v.  5^18. 
A.S.  theaffan,^  to  have  need.    Tharth  seems  to  be 
soflened  from  tlijsarfty  3.  pers.  sing,  pres,  indie.    V. 
Tharf,  and  Tuair,  v. 

*  THAT,,  pvon.    Often,  improperly  used  instead 

of  This,  S. 

**'  He  and  his  army  saw  a  vision  in  the  heavens, 
with  thai  motto  upon  it,  *  In  Christ  ye  shall  over* 
come."     Walker's  Peden,  p.  84. 
THAT».  adv*  or  conj,    1.  So,  to  such  a  degree  *», 
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as,  <^  Is  be  that  (nil  that  he  caona  rise  P^    Is 
'  he 'M  frail  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  bed  ?  S. 

2.  Often  used  nearly  in  the  *iine  sense  with  E. 
verij^  but  understood  as  rather  weaker. 

Ye  think  my  muse  nae  ikai  ill-faurd. 
Sell  o'  your  face ! 

Skinne/sMisc.  Poetry ^ip,  IO9. 
"  Evan  Dhu  Mac€ombich-*Mieclared  liis  intentimi 
to  set  off  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  cattle,  which 
he  pronounced  to  be  'no  that  far  off; — ^tbey  have  bro- 
ken the  bone/  he  observed,  *  but  have  had  no  time 
to  suek  the  marrow  "  Waverley>  i.  9,Z6.  V.  Curnv. 
It  almost  invariably  has  the  negative  preceding; 
as,  "  Nae  that  ill,"  not  very  bad.  "  Nae  tJiat  weet/' 
.  not  very  wet.  It  has  been  remarked  that  it  answers 
exactly  to  Lat.  Ita  ;  as,  "  Nae  thai  mony/'  Non  xia 
multi,  Cic.  It  would  seem  to  have  originated  as  a 
comparative  mode  of  speaking,  and  as  expressive  of 
a  reply  to  something  previously  asserted,  or  to  a 
question .  proposed ;  as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  the 
particle  So,  q.  "  Not  #0  bad  as  you  seem  to  think," 
*'  Not  90  wet  as  it  was  last  night." 

3.  It  some^^«nes  serves,  like  E.  So  or  Such^  al- 
though noc  so  intensively,  to  return  the  sense 
of  a  word  or  sentence  going  before ;  as,  "  He 
was  ance  a  thief,  and  he'll  ay  be  ihat^  S. 

THAUT,  s.     A  sob,  Gl.  Ross ;  perhaps  rather 
a  beat ;  synon.  with  Thud, 
This  is  the  orthography  of  the  First  Edit,  of  He- 
lenore,  p.  1 7.     V.  Thout,  *. 
THE  ATS,  8,  pi.    Ropes  or  traces.  V.  Thetis. 
THE,  used  instead  of  To;  n^  the  day ^ the  nighty 
the  year^  to-day,  to-night,  this  year,  S. 
'^  Ye  maun  ken  I  was  at  the  shif  ra's  the  day  ;  for 

1  gang  about  a'  gates  like  the  troubled  spirit." 

Antiquary,  ii.  128.  •     ^ 

An'  some,  that  wadna  like  it  said^ 
Hath  got  their  noddles  knappit 
Right  sair  the  night. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  66. 
t  winna  be  married  the  year, 
Suppose  I  Were  courted  by  twenty. 

Song,Patie's  Wedding. 
The  Scottish  idiom  is,  in  this  instance,  formed  in 
a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  English.  To,  al- 
though the  idea  is  the  same  in  to-day,  continued  from 
A.S.  to  daeg,  is  undoubtedly  the  prep,  in  the  sense 
of  Lat.  ad,  q.  on  this  day,  or  during  its  lapse.  The 
may  be  viewed  as  the  Norm.  SaX.  relative,  which  is 
used  in  the  same  form  in  all  the  cases.  It  seems  here 
to  have  the  use  of  a  demonstrative,  as  equivalent 
to  this.  The  day,  accordingly,  resembles  Lat-  hedie, 
q.  hoc  die,  on,  or  during  this  day. 
To  THEE,  7).  n.     To  thrive,  to  prosper,  Upp. 

Clydes. 
But  wearie  fa'  the  fairy  wicht 

That's  tarte  my  bairn  frae  me ; 
I  need  nae  wiss  that  he  war  dead. 
But  may  he  never  thee  ! 
Mary  d  Craignethan,  Edin.  Mag.  June  1819,  P-  52^. 
V.  The,  t?. ;  and  Add  to  etymon ; — Fraunces  gives 
both  the  V.  and  the  *.  "  The-ne  or  Thryuen.  Vigcd. 
'—Thedam.     Vigencia."     Prompt.  Parv. 
THEEDLE,  s.     The  name,  in  the  county  of 
Kinross,  for  the  stick  with  which  porridge  is 
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stirred ;  also  called  the  ParrU(^^icJe.  Synoo. 
Theivil,  and  S.O.  Spurile. 
I  know  not  whether  we  should  view  this  as  corr. 
from  the  more  gcOneral  name  Theivil;  or  as  allied  to 
Isl.  thijd-a,  liquefacio  congelata ;  as  the  design  of 
the  constant  stirring  is  to  prevent  the  meal  from  b^« 
«oming  knotted,  or  to  break  the  knots  that  may 
have  been  formed. 

To  THEEK,  V.  a.  To  thatch,  S.  Gl.  Picken. 
A-Bor. «  Theak,  to  thatch."  Grose.  *'  Tkack,  Theah, 
thatch,  both  as  verb  and  snbstantive ;"  Brockett 
Theaker,  a  thatcher,  Yorks.^  Marshall.  V.  Tucik. 
Thbeeer,  S4  A  thatcher,  ibid. 
Theekino,*.  "  Thatch ;  thatching,"  S.  GI.Ant 
THEET,  8.  One  of  the  ropes  or  traces  by  which 
horses  draw,  Aberd. 

He  sits  him  down  npo'  the  bink. 
An'  plaits  a  theet,  or  mends  a  mink. 
To  sair  an  after  use. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  31.  V.  Thetis- 
THEYII&,  8.  pi.     «  Tiers  or  yard-arms  of  a 
vessel  ;^'  GL  CompL 

^'  Ane  and  ali  hedsau,  h^isam.    Now  mak  £ist  the 
theyrs."     Compl.  S.  p.  63. 

I  find  no  sudi  Word  as  tiers.     Kersey  has  ties. 
THEIVIL,  Thivel,  s.    A  stick  for  stirring  a 
pot,  S.]  Add; 

The  corbies  scraigh't,  the  owlets  scream'd ; 
A  gousty  cawdron  boil'd  an'  feam'd. 
In  which  the  beldames,  eident,  threw 
Ingredients  hideous  to  thef  view ; 
An'  ay's  they  steer'd  them  wi'  a  thivef. 
They  mummelt  "  Crowdy  for  the  devil.'" 

Beattie's  John  o'Afnha,  p.  35. 
Grose  and  Marshall  mention  thaavle,  a  pot^stick. 
Norw.  tuU,  iyl,  the  staff  with  which  butter  is  dmm- 
ed  ;  Hallager.  It  is  not  improbable  that  TAmt/and 
£.  Dibble  are  radically  the  same;  especially  as  A.Bor. 
thivel  is  not  only  rendered,  '*  a  stick  to  stir  a  pot," 
but  "  also  a  dibble,  a  setting-stick."  Grose.  Nothing 
satisfactory  has  been  offered,  however,  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  term  Dibble.  V.  Todd's  Johns.  Skinner 
refers  to  Teut.  <ft/>/f*e/punctum.  But  I  can  find  no  ves- 
tige of  such  a  word.  Mr.  Brockett  gives  the  etymon 
which  I  had  conjecturally  offered ;  A.S.  thyfel,  ''astern 
or  stalk."  "  Frutex,  stirps ;  a  slirubb ;"  Somner. 
TuEiyiL-iLL,  s.  A  pain  in  the  side,  S.  TheivU- 
.  sliot,  Ang. 

It  most  probably  received  its  name,  fW>m  the  idea 
that  it  is  owing  to  the  stomach  being  overcharged 
with  that  food  which  is  prepai*ed  by  means  of  the 
theivil.  I  have  heafd  a  supposition,  that  it  is  thus 
denominated,  because  confined  to  a  particular  spot, 
as  if  one  had  received  a  stroke  on  it  by  a  thetvUt  or 
Some  similar  instrument.  ' 
THEME,  Thame,  s.  I.  A  serf,  abond-ser- 
vant.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

t^erhaps  we  should  ratlicr  deduce  it  firom  IsL 
thi^a,  in  servitutem  reducere  ;  whence  thion,  servus. 
THEN-A-DAYS,  adv.   In  former  times,  S^B. ; 
like  E.  Nowadays. 
But  then  was  then,  niy  lad,  and  now  is  now, 
'Bout  then-a-days  we'd  seldom  met  with  cross. 
Nor  kent  the  ill  of  centers,  ofr  of  loss. 

Boss's  Hdenore,  p.  9^- 
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I'HE  NOW,  r  ntEi^ew»  just  now^at  present,  S: 

^'  You  look  down  the  now,  and  I  aM  you  doubl 
what  I'm  flaying/'     Reg.  Dalton,  iii.  212. 

*^  Though  we  are  a'  very  xrouthy  ihe  now,  naebody 
can  tell  how  lang  it  will  last."  Petticoat  Tale«^  i.  267* 

**  You  needna  lift  the  siller,  or  say  ony  thing  a« 
bout  it^  'cause  Charlotte  doesna  need  her  part  t'  the 
how,  an'  George  is  but  thoughtless^  an'  coudna  gttid^ 
his  very  weel."     Glenfergus^  iii.  251. 

Now  is  here  used  as  if  it  were  a  noun.  The  idiom 
resembles  that  of  Or.  mt*  rS  fvf,  Luke  i.  48,  which 
13  retained  in  Moes.G.^am  kimma  nu  ;  both  signify* 
ing,  as  rendered  by  Junius,  ab  hoc  tempore ;  himma 
being  the  accusative  of  the  pronoun  signifying  this. 

THEREAWAY,  Thereawa,  adv.  1.  About 
that  quarter,  thereabout ;  Out  if  thereaway^ 
from  al)Out  that  Quarter,  S.  Synon.  Thakrby. 
TThe  term  is  usea  indefinitely,  when  it  is  not 
meant  to  specify  the  particular  spot. 
*'  The  three  miles  diminished  into '  like  a  mile  and 

a  bittock ;'  then  extended  themselves  into '  ^O'^r  miles 

or  ikert  dwa^*     Guy  Mannering,  L  6. 

<'  D^ye  think  we  dinna  ken  the  road  to  England 

as  weel  as  our  fathers  before  us  ?  All  evil  comes  m»t 

d  thereaway"     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  L  154. 

2»  That  way,  to  that  purpose. 

*'  It  is  the  way  which  God  hath  contrived  for  sav- 

k)g  of  sinners  by  Jesus  Christ, — as  he  hath  held  forth 

in  the  ordinances,  confhming  the  same'  by  many 

imghty  works  in  scriptures  tending  there  away, "^^ 

Guthrie'sTrial,  p.  210. 

3.  As  far  as  that,  to  that  distance ;  ofiten  TTiere-^ 
and^woff^  Aberd. 

THEREPRAE,aJr.  Therefrom.  V.Thaikpra. 

THEREIN,  adv.  Within  doors.   V.  Thaiein. 
THEREOUT,  odi;.  Without, afield.  V.THAia- 

OWT. 

THERM,  Tharmk,  9.     1.  The  intestines,  S. 

£.  iharm  seems  to  be  restricted  to  the  intestines  ar 
in  a  prepared  state.  ''  Intestines  twisted  for  several 
uses;"  Johns. 

'  The  O.E.  word  has  been  used  both  for  the  entrails 
in  their  natural  state,  and  when  prepared  as  a  dish. 
**  Tharme,  Sumen.  Viscus."     Prompt.  Parv. 

We  learn  from  Skinner,  that  in  Lincolns.  the  term 
denotes  the  intestines  as  cleansed  for  being  stuffed 
with  pudding,  &c  In  S.  it  is  chiefly  used  in  itspri*^ 
mitive  sense. 

V.the  S.  Prov.  Dlustrative  of  this  sense,  vo.  Thaimu 
Had  I  adverted  to  it  in  time,  the  whole  explication 
would  have  been  given  under  one  orthography. 

A.S.  fhearm,  intestinum,  ^'  an  entraill,  or  inward 
part,  either  of  man  or  any  living  thing,  a  gut,  a 
bowell;"  Somner.  Alem.andlsl./Ad^rm,  Su.G./ann4 
Teut.  darm,  id.  G.  Andr.  gives  it  in  pi.  iharmar. 
This  is  expLby  Haldorson  of  the  small  guts;  Intes* 
tiha  tenuia,  ilia. 

St^  A  ^ut  prepared,  especially  as  a  stritig  for  a 
*    musical  instrument ;  corr.  into  Feam^  Roxb» 

THERNA,  Thurtn  A,modesof  expression,equi« 
walent  to  "  need  not,^  of  "  should  not ;""  as, 
^^YonikurtnafiUxD^  you  dbouldnot  8tay,DuiD£ 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  proper  sense  is  that  first 
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given, ''  need  Act,"  or  "  have  n6  oecasion  ;*'  and  t&at 
H' claims  the  same  origin  with  Tharf,  used  in  Sir 
Tristrem,  from  A.S.  thearf^an,  carere,  indigere,  or 
rather  from  the  same  v.  in  the  form  of  thurf^n,  id« 
Ne  ic  ne  thurfe  hetfeecan,  Neqne  ego  non  opua  ha- 
beam  hie  haurire;  Joh.  4*.  15.  This  is  the  same 
phrase,  only  inverted,  thkrftna  being  used  for  A.S. 
ne  thurfe  ;  or  as  it  would  be  in  the  second  person,  nt 
thurfi.  For  this  form  appears  under  Thearf-an,  to 
which  Thema  is  more  immediately  allied.  Ne  tkearft 
thu,  or,  Thu  ne  thearft;  Non  necesse  babes  ttt,Caedm« 
V.  Tharf,  and  Tharth. 
THESAURE,  THBssAUR«y  .9.     A  treasure; 

Lat.  thesaur-us. 

*'  All  hurdis  and  thetavrie  that  ar  hid  under  the 
yeird,  or  abone  the  yeird,  quhairof  the  lord  and  awn« 
er  is  not  knawin,  the  samin  aucht  and  sould  pectene 
to  the  King  as  eschete."     Balfour's  Pract  p.  6SS, 

"  That  thairfore  the  Justice  derkis  in  taking  of 
all  inditmentis,  specialy  witjiin  the  schirefdoum  of 
Louthiane,  Fiff,  and  utheris  placis  quhare  the  King 
haid  maist  recidence^of  the  stelaris,  concelaris,of  the 
itald  gold  or  ihessaure,  or  arte  or  parte  tharof,"  &c. 
Inventories,  A.  1494,  p.  17. 

"  The  jewels,,  diamonds,  and  haill  thesaure  of  S. 
Geils  is  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  to  be  furth  coming 
when  called  for."  Acts  of  Guildry,  Edin.  1 555,  p.  1 S. 
THESAURARE,  s.   Treasurer ;  the  term  in- 

variably  used  in  our  old  statutes  and  writ- 
ings. 

"  The  Thesaurare  takand  allowance  in  his  comptia 
at  ony  ordinare  {>ertening  to  the  King,  or  his  Offi- 
ciaris,  sould  be  copipellit  to  pay  sa  mekle  as  he  hes 
tane  allowance  of."   1 533,  Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  135. 

O.Fr.  theitturier,  id.     But  this  word,  like  many 
others  in  our  old  laws,  may  be  immediately  from 
L3.  ihesaurar'iut, 
Thesaurarie,  8.     Treasury. 

**  And  to  the  senators  &c.  to  decyd  all  and  quhat- 
sumf  ttir  suspensionis  of  his  hlenes  proptrtie,  theeanr*^ 
arte,  or  collectorie,  rasit  or  to  be  rasit  be  quhatsum- 
euir  persoun  or  personis."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed. 

1814,  p.  27. 

T  HESELF,  profi.    Itself.    V.  Self,  Selff. 

THESTREEN,  s.      Yesternight,  Lanarks.; 

either  a  provincial  corf,  of  Yestreen^  id.,  or  q. 

ihe  yestreen. 

**  It  was  in  a  cauld  blae  hairst  day,  at  dayligaun, 
I  mind  it  weel,  as  we^l  as  I  mind  theeireen."  Edin. 
Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  503. 
THETIS,  Thetes,  s,pl  2.  Out  qfthetes,  quite 

disorderly,  S.]  ,Jdd ; 

^  Mr.  H.  K  that  worthy  good  man,  who  had  hia 
own  share  of  the  sufferings  of  tluit  time  both  irt  prison 
and  otherwise,  yet  had  his  feet  so  far  out  of  the  theaie, 
and  so  far  from  taking  part  with  Mr.  Cargill  and  him 
|7Mr.  Richard  Cameitin^  in  the  indispencMble  du^  of 
%at  day,  that  he  studied  a  sermon  to  preach  against 
him*"  Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  n.  48. 
3b  Out  of  thete,  is  a  phrase  appliea  to  one  who  k 

rusted,  as  to  any  art  or  science,  from  waot  of 

practice,  Aberd. 
THEVIS-NEK,  Thbuxs-nek,  $.    An  imitaitive 

tens,  formed  to  express  the  cry  of  the  hipwing. 
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The  tuquheity  and  the  gukkk  gouk,-— 

Rwischit  bay th  to  the  bsed,  and  ruggit  his  hare ; 

Callit  him  thris  thems  nek,  to  thraw  in  a  viddie. 

Houlate,  S.  P.  Repr.  iii.  181. 

Here  the  term  ia  used  as  an  e<juivoque,  in  reference 
to  the  nech  of  a  thief, 

"  The  tuechitis  cryit  theuis  nek,  quhen  the  pietti^ 
ckttrit."     Com|^.  S.  p.  60. 
•    This  is  misprinted  Theusnek,  Gl.  Compl. 

Trewles,  Thieybless,  adi,  2.  Inactive,  remiss, 
S.]  Jdd; 
— Fortune  ay  favours  the  active  and  bauld. 
But  ruins  the'  wooer  that's  thowless  and  cauld. 

Herd^s  CoUAl  113. 
4*  Cold,  bleak,  Renfr.]  Add ; 

Thieveles»  is  applied  to  weather  in  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate or  uncertain  state.   Thus^  a  thievelesx  dcty  is 
one  that  has  no'  decided  character^  neither  properly 
good  nor  bad ;  Renfr.   Add,  as  sense 
7.  Shy,  reserved,  Renfrews. 

THIS  ACK,  s.    Transmitted  by  a  literary  friend 
in  the  north,  as  denoting  a  stroke  or  mow,  S« 
but  the  county  uncertain. 
Isl.  ihiappa  is  expl.  conculcare ;  also^  comprimere. 

THICK,  adf.     1.  Intimate,  familiar,  S. 
Nae  twa  were  ever  seen  mair  thick 

Than  bi^awny  and  the  bill ; 
An'  when  she  hameward  took  her  way. 
He  saw  her  o'er  the  hill. 

David^ort's  Seaso?is,  p.  49-*     Hence^ 
To  Mak  thick  m\  to  ingratiate  one^s  self  with^ 

Clydes. 
2^  With  the  prep,  ouer  or  over  preceding,  used  to 
denote  criminal  intimacy  between  persons  of  dif- 
ferent sexe6,02K^r^Atci(;,S.;  ^y  nan.  Ouer  tkranff. 
"  She  had  fa'en  a  wee  ower  thick  wi'  a  cousin  o' her 
ain  that  her  &ther  had  some  ill-will  to;  and  sae  it  was 
that  after  she  had  been  married  to  Sir  Ridiard  jimp 
four  months,_ye'Uno  hinder  her  gieing  them  a  pre^ 
sent  o'  a  bonny  knave  bairn.''    Antiquary,  ii.  242. 

3.  Used  in  relation  to  consanguinity,  S. 

'^  Ye  ken  his  was  sib  to  mine  by  the  father's  side, 
and  blood's  thicker  than  water  ongr  day."  Entail,  i.  1 2v 

This  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  inti.mating  that  a  man 
feels  oiore  affeqtion  to  his  own  kindred,  than  to  those 
to  whom  he  is  nowise  related. 

4.  Tkkk  and  thin.   To  foHow  one  throuffh  thick 
and  thin^  to  adhere  to  one  in  all  hazards,  S. 

^'  Auld  Dougal^— had  followed  Sir  Robert  through 
gude  and  ill,  tiick  and.  thin,  pool  and  strean),''  &c. 
Redgauntlet,  i.  228. 

THIEF,  9.     Often  iHsed,  when  it  is  not  meant 
to  exhibit  any  charge  of  dishonesty,  with  a  vi-^ 
tuperative  acfj.,  exactly  in  the  sense  of  £.  Hu9^ 
sy;  as,  "  She^s  aa  ilUfaurM  meJT  S. 
By  the  way,  I  may  obs^ve,  that  it  is  not  impro-^ 

bable  that  we  have  the  radfical  idea,  connected  with 

the  designation,  in  Isl.  thauj-^  palpare  in  tenebris  ; 

aspeoifldly  as  thauf\%  expL  actasfurtivus,  Haldorson. 

THIEF-LIEE,  adj.    1.  Having  the  appearance 
of  a  blackguard. 

5.  Affording  grounds  of  an  unfavourable  impres- 
.  Bion,  whether  as  to  actual  conduct  or  design;  as, 

**  If  y^  binna  thief,  binna  thief  like^  S.  Prov. 
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S.  Plain,  hard-looking,  ugly,  S. 

4.  Unbecoming,  not  handsome ;  applied  to  dress ; 

as,  **  That's  a  tliief-like  mutch  yeVe  on,''  S. 

In  the  comparative  there  is,  for  the  sake  of  the 
sound,  a  constant  anomaly,  of  which  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  o^er  instance.  It  occurs  in  two  proverbial 
phrases  very  commonly  used;  "  The  thiefer^Hke  the 
better  soldier."  '*  The  aulder  the  ikiefer-Hke;"  or, 
•*  Ye're  like  the  swine,  the  aulder  ye  grow,  ye're  ay 
the  thiefer'like,"  S. 
THIFTBUTE,  s.  "  The  crime  of  taking  money 

or  goods  from  a  thief  to  shelter  him  from  jus* 

tice  r  Bell's  Law  Diet. 

"  Gif  this  complenar,  efter  that  he  haue  attachit 
this  theif,  or  deliuerit  him,— wald  concord  with  the 
said  thief  and  tak  thijlbute,  and  put  him  fra  the  law, 
in  that  caice  he  sail  vnderly  the  law,  and  be  accasit 
thairfoir  as  principall  theif  or  reuar."  Acts  Ja.  V. 
1515,  Ed.  1814,  p.  282.  V.  Bote. 
THIFTDOME,  Thieftdome,  a.  The  eommis- 

»on  of  theft,  an  act  of  stealing. 

*'  That  nouther  lord  of  regalitie,  schiref,  barronej 
na  vthers  sell  ony  theif^  or  fyne  with  him  of  tkiftdom 
done,  na  to  be  done,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  I.  1536,  c.  154. 
Ed.  1566.  Thieftdome,  Skene  and  Glendook.  In  £(L 
1814,  thifi;  perhaps  byoversight  of  some  transcriber, 
who  had  supposed,  from  the  word  (fon^  immediately 
following,  that  dome  in  thifldome  was  by  mistake  for 
4eme„  and  Ui^refore  unnecessary. 

AtSb  thyfik,  thi^fihe^  furtum,  and  dom  status,  con«i 
ditio. 
THIFTEOUS,  adf.    Dishonest,  thievish. 

— '^  To  proceid  and  minister  iustice  vpoun  all  the 
saidis  Strang  apd  idill  beggaris,  vagaboundis,  thevis 
and  somaris,  or  th&iv  ressettaris  and  pairtakaris  in 
thair  thifteous  and  wicked  deidisK"  Acts  Ja.  ViSl  59^j 
Ed.  1814,  p.  4S. 
Thiftously,  adv.  By  theft.  **  TTiy^iousljfstoiine 

&  tane,"  &c.     Aberd,  Reg.  A.  1588. 
To  THIG,  r.  n.  2.  To  go  about,  receiving  sup-. 

ply,  &c.]  Add ; 

The  same  account  is  given  by  an  English  writer, 
although  rather  in  plainer  terms. 

"  At  a  young  Highlander's  first  setting  up  for  him« 
self,  if  he  beof  any  consideration,.he  goes  about  among 
his. near  relations  and  friends,  and  from  one  he  begs  a 
cow,  from  another  a  sheep ;  a  third  gives  him  seed  to 
sow  his  hmd,  and  so  on,  till  he  has  procured  fbr  him- 
self a  tolerable  stock  for  a  beginner.  This  they  call 
Thigging."  Bun's  Letters,  ii:  209. 
Thiggab,  Thigger,  *.]  Insert^  as  sense 
1.  One  who  draws  on.  others  for  subsistence  in  a 

genteel  sort  of  way,  S. 

"  Thtggert — are  those  who  beg  in  a  genteel  way ; 
who  have  their  houses  they-  call  at  in  certain  seascms 
and  get  com,  and  other  little  things ;"  GalL  £nc 
Thigging,  9.    1.  The  act  of  collecting,  as  de* 

scribed,  S. 

The  term  had  been  used  in  this  sense  also  in  0.£. 
'*  Thigginge  or  begging.  Mendicacio.'*  Prompt  Parv^ 
S.  The  quantity  of  grain,  &c.  collected  in  this 

manner,  Perttis. 
THiGSTKit,*.  Of  thesame  meaning  with  Thiggar^ 

*'  Thig^ers  are  a  sort  of  gentle  beggars."  Dict» 
Feud.  LayTk 
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THIGHT,  ai^.    Close,  so  as  not  to  admit  \mter, 

Orkn. 

Either  as  allied  to  Isl.  thi/ck,  in  neut.  thycki,  cras^ 
MLB,  or  thUU-a  densari ;  or  as  the  same  with  £.  Tight 

THILSE,  adv.     Else,  otherwise,  Buchan. 

It  is  used  in  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  58,  but  misprinted 
^m.     This  seems  a  contr.  for  the  else. 

THINE,  Thyne,  adv.  Fra  ihyne^  thence.]  Add; 

— "  And/ra  thifne  vp  Bamegleyis  to  the  Righeldis^ 
and  fra  thyne  doun  Irving  burne  to  Ask/^  &c.  Acta 
.  Ja.  VI.  1609,  Ed.  1814,  p.  445. 
THING,  s.     2.  A  meeting,  or  convention,  &c.] 

Insert^  before  1.  16.  from  the  end  of  the  article. 

Brand  gives  the  fullest  account  of  this  court,  and  al- 
so the  most  natural  etymon  of  the  name  of  the  parish. 

''  It  was  in  this  parish,  in  a  small  holm,  within  a 
lake  nigh  to  this  church,  where  the  principal  Feud, 
er  judge  of  the  country,  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment, 
hence  the  holm  to  this  day  is  called  the  LMW^Tinf^ 
(from  which  probably  the  parish  of  Tingwal  had  its 
name).  We  go  into  this  holm  by  stepping  stones, 
where  three  or  four  great  stones  are  to  be  seen^  upon 
which  the  judge,  clerk,  and  other  officers  of  the  court 
did  sit.  All  the  country  concerned  to  be  there  stood 
at  some  distance  from  the  holm  on  the  side  of  the 
loch,  and  when  any  of  their  causes  was  to  be  judged 
or  determined,  or  the  judge  found  it  necessary  mat 
any  persoti  should  compear  belore  him,  he  was  called 
upon  by  the  officer,  and  went  in  by  these  stepping 
stones,  who  when  heard  i^eturned  Uie  same  way  he 
came."     Descr.  of  Zetland,  p.  121,  1S2. 

♦  THING,  s.  1.  As  conjoined  with  Ain^  applied 
to  a  person ;  denoting  property  or  exclusive  in- 
terest in  the  object  reierred  to,  as  well  as  ten- 
der affection^  S. 

An  thou  wer't  my  ain  thing, 

I  would  lue  thee,  I  would  lue  thee ; 
'An  thou  wert  my  ain  thing. 
How  dearly  would  I  lue  thee. 

Herds  CoU.  I  17-     V.  Ain. 

£•  With  the  preceding,  negatively  used  to  express 
disapprobation ;  as,  *^  I  doubt  he^s  no^  ^Mt^,^ 
I  fear  he  is  not  what  he  pretends  to  be,  S. 

So  Tkt  thing ;  often  put  before  the  relative,  in- 
stead of  mat  or  those;  as,  *^  Send  me  mair  bukes; 
I've  read  the  thvng  that  I  hae,"  Aberd. 

Things,  pi.  1.  He^s  nae  great^  or  gryte  ihvi^Sy 
a  phrase  often  used  concerning  a  person,  as  in. 
timating  that  one  ha$  no  favourable  opinion  of 
his  character,  when  it  is  not  meant  to  specify 
particulars,  S. 

''  I  suspect  he'si  just  a  feather  out  of  the  same  bird. 

His  father  was  nae  great  things,  an4  l^is  mother  is 

but  a  vain  ignorant  wqman."  Writer's  Clerks  ii.  1£5. 

2.   Applied  also  to  things,  as  intimating  that  they 

are  not  much  to  be  accounted  of,  S. ;  synon. 

"with  the  phrase,  NaetMng  to  male  a  sang  o\ 

I  Jiave  roiet  with  it  in  this  sense  only  ia  one  work, 

in  -wliich  the  acute  but  severe  writer  seems  to  have 

it  as  bis  chief  object  to  shew  that  the  phrase,  was 

ai^licable  in  its  full  sense  tojjl  that  had  come  vnder 

bia  eye  in  our  Scottish  metropolis. 
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**  My  ho8)[)itality,'  said  the  farmer,  '  is  nae  gryie 
things  in  itself;  and  it  was  gi'en  without  ony  thought 
o'  a  return,  just  as  nae  doobt  you  wad  hae  done  to 
me  in  the  same  tackine."     Modern  Athens>  p.  110. 

This  phrase,  as  used  in  sense  1.,  is  exactly  analo- 
gOHS  to  the  low  £.  phrase,  Nv  great  shakes.  The 
word  thing  is  indeed  used  in  £.  of  persons  itt  con- 
tempt. But  I  cannot  account  fo\  the  anomaly  of  the 
use  of  the  pi,  unless  it  should  be  supposed  that  the 
expression  is  elliptical,  as  equivalent  to  that,  ^'  No 
great  things  can  be  expected  from  him." 

♦  ToTHINK,t>.n.  "  To  wonder;  used  only  in  the 
end  of  a  clause ;  as,  "  Fat's  that,  I  think,'"  S.B. 
This  is  the  explanation  communicated  by  a  lite- 
rary  friend.  But  it  would  rather  seem  that  wonder 
is  too  strong  a  term.  I  question  if  the  v.  as  thus  used, 
expresses  any  thing  more  than  hesitation,  or  ponder- 
ing in  one'smind;  analogous  to  the  use  of  A.S»  ^Atnc- 
aii,concipere,  consultare;  ihenc^an  ratiocinari,  consir 
derare.  It  is  used  to  denote  reasoning,  Luke  5.  23. 
Hfvaet  thence  ye  on  eowrum  heortum,  as  in  our  ver- 
sion, **  What  reason  ye  in  your  hearts  ?" 

To  THINK  LANG,  to.  become  weary,  to  feel 
ennui,  S. 

But  gin  ye  like  to  ware  the  time,  then  ye 
How  a'  the  matter  stood,  shall  vively  see ; 
'Twill  maybe  keep  us  baith  frae  thinking  lang. 

Ros/s  Helenore,  p.  69* 
THIN-SKINNED,  adj.      1.  Possessing  great 
sensibility,  S. 

''  Poor  genty  Bell  I — 1  doubt— she's  oure  thin-skin* 
ned  to  thole  long  the  needles  and  prins  of  Miss  Mally 
Trimmings'  short  temper ;  and,what's  waur,thetawpy 
taunts  of  her  pridefu'  customers."  Entail,  i.  12S,  124. 
&.  Apt  to  take  offence  on  slight  grounds,  touchy,  S. 
*'  Whisht,  whisht,  man  !'  interrupted  John  Lomm^ 
one  of  Ducholly's  sergeants,  '  DuchoUy  is  a  wee 
thought  thin-skinned  in  matters  of  military  precee- 
sion."     Tournay,  p.  13. 

Either  from  that  delicacy  of  skin,  in  consequence 
oi  which  the  countenance  is  easily  suifused ;  or  as  de- 
noting that  tenderness  which  is  easily  injured. 

THlR,pron.pi.   These,  S.l  i<dd ;— Picken  has 
therefore  justly  remarked  that  ihir  is  **  used 
only  when  objects  are  near." 
Thirl-hole,  s.    The  hole  into  which  the  coulter 

of  a  plough  is  inserted,  Lanarks. 
Thirl,  ^.]  j^dd  to  definition; — properly,  the  ju- 
risdiction attached  to  a  mill. 
^^  That  the  building  a  mill  within  his  thirle  could 
be  intel^^eted  to  be  done  with  no  other  design  but 
in  aefnulationem  'vicini.'*     Fountainhall,  i.  276. 
Thirlage,  ^   1«  Thraldom,  in  a  general  sense.] 

Add; 
8.  Used  in  regard  to  the  mortgaging  of  property 
OP  rents. 

*'  The  said  vmquhile  Eril  of  MAr — not  only  spen- 
dit  anddebursit  all  and  quhatsumeuir  rentis,  rowmes^ 
&  vtheris  profittis  micht  be  brocht  in  pertening  to 
bis  Maiestie,  other  in  ]propertie  or  casualitie,  besydis 
the  thiriage  of  his  awin  leving,  &  the  rentis  of  hia 
proper  depehdance  for  the  advancement  of  our  so- 
uerane  Lordts  seraice ;  but  alsua  oftymes  baith  day 
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4Uid  nicht  expanil  his  awtn  body  and  lyfi,**  &c.  AcU 
Ja.  VL  1378^  £d.  1814,  p.  100. 
Thirle-m(tlt£e,  a.     The  duty  to  be  paid  by 
tkirlage  for  grinding. 
"  His  Maiestie— dissolvis  fira  the  Croun— -the  said 

.burgh  .of  Abirdene,  with  all  and  suidrie  thair  landis» 
forrestis,  woddis,  watterxs,  salmond  fischeingis  vpoun 
Dee  and  Done,  mihies,  ihirle  mulieris,  castellis,  me« 
dowis,  hillis,  linkes,  heavines,  poirtis,  blokhous,  bul* 
warkis^  anchorages,  small  customes.  Bell  customes, 
Trone  wechtis/'  &c.     Acta  Ja.  VI.  I6l7>  £d.  1814, 

p.  579. 

This  corresponds  with  the  legal  Lat.  phrase  cum 
aslrictis  muUuris.     V.  £rsk.  Inst.  B.  ii.  Tit  9,  §  22. 

THIRLESTANE-GRASS,  s.     Saxifrage. 

'*  Saxifraga,  ikirlesione  grass,"  Wedderb.  Voc.  p.  18. 

The  Sw.  name  corresponds ;  steti'braecka, 
ThiuIsIVGj  part  adj.     Piercingly  cold,  S.B. 

THO,  adv.     Then,  at  that  time.]  Add; 
Exmore  tho,  "  then,  at  that  time ;"  Grose. 

THOCHT,  s,     1,  A  very  little  of  any  thing, 

Tweedd. ;  synon.  Kennin, 
2.  A  moment.     V.  Thought. 

THOCHTY,  adj.     1.  Thoughtful 
%  Given  to  reflection,  attentive,  S. 

^*  Philip  considers  my  uncle  as  particularly  under 
my  charge,  as  Fanny  is  two  years  younger  than  I 
am,  and  not  so  ihougkty,  as  Philip  says."  Pettico&lt 
Tales,  ii.  no. 

To  THOLE,  Thoill,  v.  a.    9.  To  Thole  the 

Laze.]  Add; 

Sometimes  it  is  called  tholing  an  assise. 

"  The  Lordist  that  was  in  the  summondis  of  for* 
faltrie,«-«war — ^thair  to  thoall  an  ass3;^e,  according  to 
tfiair  dittay."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  235.  V.  Bos,  adj. 
10*  To  require,  to  stand  in  need  of;  as,  He  wad 
'    ihai^  a  mendSy  he  would  lequire  to  be  re&rm-> 

ed,  or  require  a  change  to  the  better,  S. 
'  I  am  doubtful,  however,  whether  tins  may  not  be 
resolved,  "  He  would  not  be  the  worse  for  suffering 
a  mends;"  and  thus,  whether  it  should  not  be  viewed 
as  a  modification  of  sense  1*  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  definition  here  given  approximates 
more  to  A.S.  thol-ian,  as  signifying  carere,  egere. 

This  v.,  with  the  addition  of  certain  prepositions 
used  rather  adverbially,  signifies  to  admit  of  the  state 
which  the  preposition  expresses,  as  in  the  following 
instances ; 

11.  To  Thole  qffl    1.)  To  admit  of  a  part  being 
taken  off,  to  bear  the  ademption  of,  Aberd, 

2.)  To  account  one's  self  sufiiciently  warm,  witb. 
out  some  particular  part  of  dress,  ibid. 

12.  To  Thole  on,  to  aidmit  of  any  thing  being 
put  or  laid  on,  ibid. 

18.  To  Thole  to.  1.)  To  admit  the  addition  of,ib. 
2.)  To  admit  of  the  door,  &c.  being  shut,  ibid^ 
To  Thole,  v,  »,     To  endure,  to  exercise  pa* 

tience  under  sufier'mg,  S. 

^'  You  must  Qmaunl  ihide,  or  ffit  many  [|mony3  a^ 
hole,"  S.  F^ov.  "  Yoiu  must  bear  the  inconveni- 
encies  of  the  state  or  condition  in  which  you  are,  or 
ehi^get  and  perhaps  for  the  worae^"  KeUy^  p.  39U 
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Tkole  a  wee,  mentioned  under  o.  a^,  nenat  8.  pro^ 
perly  belongs  to  this. 
TuoLAKCB,  e.     Sufferance,  toleration. 

"  And  supposs  the  said  Abbot  and  Convent  dois 
ws  favor  in  the  sasying  of  the  said  an  wellis  bathe  aide 
and  new,  of  thar  gracious  ihoUtnce  and  prestance^  I, 
my  ayrs,  executors,  and  assignais,  oblisis  us,  as  said 
is,  nevir  to  mak  question  nor  impediment  to  the  pay* 
ment  of  the  said  an  wellis  that  ar  by  runnyn^  na  yit 
of  yeris  or  termis  that  ar  for  to  cum/'  &c  Chart. 
Aberbroth.  F.  68.  (Macfarl.)  A.  1470. 

Prestance  is  evidently  the  Fr.  term,  signifying 
nobleness,  worthiness ;  Cotgr. 

— -''  Charging  htm  to  tak  ane  inquisicioon— how 
the  said  twa  acris  of  land  has  bene  broukit  &  pos- 
sedit  thir  fyfty  yeris  bygane,  &  be  quham,  &  gif  the 
said  chapelane,  or  his  predecessourisoccupijt  the  said 
acris  in  ony  tyme,  and  quethir  as  malaris  (^rent-pay- 
ers^, or  iholance,  or  propirte  to  the  chapellanery.** 
Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1479,  p.  89- 

-^''  Hed  ony  richt  to  the  said  tak  bot  allanerly  off 
iholance."    Brechine  Reg.  Fol.  92. 
Tholbable,  adj.     Tderable,  what  may  be  suf- 
fered, S. 
Tholesum,  odjf.     The  same,  Fife.    . 
Tholemude,  8.    "  Scot..  Bor.  say  1hoUmoody!^\ 

Add; 

This  term  is  also  used  in  Berwicks.  and  Roxb^ 
THOLE-PIN,  s.     The  thowl  in  a  boat,  Ayrs. 

'^  The  boatmen  rattled  their  oars  between  the 
thde-pins."    Spaewife,  i.  183.     V,  Thowbl. 
THOLNIE,  s.    ToU/duty. 

— 5*  With  all — multurs,  frie  pcnts  or  barberies, 
thdnies  and  vthers,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  Vol 
V.  97. 

O.Fr.  toUn,  the  duty  payable  for  the  right  of  exn 
posing  goods  to  sale ;  L.B.  tholnc'Um,  id.,  Lat.  tekm^ 
ium,  the  place  of  receiving  custom. 
THOMICOM  THRAMUxNUD,  a  gift  confer- 

red  on  ecclesiasticAl  persons,  apparently  at  the 

celebration  of  funerals. 

Habebunt  et  quartum  partem  obvencionnm  qui 
in  communi  conferuntur  Kildeis — ab  hiis  qui  ibidem 
sepulturam  eligerint,  et  partem  que  eoa  contingit  de 
communi  elemosina  que  didtur  Ssuchbarian,  et  par- 
tem que  eos  contingit  de  beneficio  quod  dicitor  21o« 
mico7n  thramunud,  libere  et  quiete,  jaxtaqnod  ab  anti- 
quis  temporibus  retro  usque  ad  hec  tempore  habue- 
rint.  Cartular.  Aberdon.  Fol.  5.  (Macfarlane,  p.  13.) 

In  the  copy  of  the  Register  of  St  Andrews,  it  ia 
Thomneom  tharmundy  p.  439. 
THON,  pron.  demanstr.     Yonder.]  Add; 

"  Hooss  K  repeated  the  driver; '  ca  ye  thon  a  hooss^ 
thon's  gvde  Glenfem  castle."     Marriage,  i.  18. 

It  is  also  used  S.B. 
Leiftk  down  the  gate,  what  squabble's  thorn. 
That  ca's  the  thrimg's  attention  ? 

Tarras^s  Poems,  p.  96. 

I  apprehend  that  Thon  is  generally  viewed  as  a 
provincial  corr.  of  Yotii  Yond.  But  notwithstanding 
the  similanily  of  application,  they  have  not  the  slight- 
est affinity ;  Yoh  being  from-  A.S.  geond.  With  tkom^ 
Contraid.  Herd  it  has  <siaiply  the  force  of  lAofy  and 
ia  used  as  if  a  pronoun.    In  amUier  iniMinoe  it  1^ 
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|MW* merely B8 "die «iticle;  and  ef«nirithont that 
force  of  denoonstration  with  which  it  is  used  in  S. 
Wiik  ikone  fn^t,  JvlxUl  puteum.  Gen.  29-  2.  WUk 
ikme  mtmi;  Jnxta  montem.  Numb,  20.  2^.  The 
ro^l  traasUtbr  of  Bede  aeeras  to  use  it  more  erapha« 
tically  than  in  any  other  instance  I  have  met  with. 
le  Beda  senie  gredan  th<me  leqfulam  Cymnge  ;  Ego 
Beda  tahitem  mitto  dekctisshno  Regi.  Praef.  ad  Hist. 
£ode&    ' 

THORLE,*;  Theflyofaspimfiing-rockjRoxb.; 

synon.  with  Whorie. 
-  Inh'thmll,  rudicula  capitata  versatilis^  Haldorson; 
thytiU,  Sw.  iioirdlf  verticlQum  quo  lacttcinia  agitan- 
tur ;  Seren.  Hallager  gives  Norw.  torel  as  denoting 
^  the  stick  wherewith  butter  is  churned ;"  vo.  Tnll, 
AJ3.  thfpirii,  bacillus  quo  agitatur  coagulum^  Lye : 
ihmyril^  ^  a  chume-staffe :  also^  a  flaiie/a  scourge- 
•tidcy  a  swingell ;"  Somner. 
Thorle-'^ippin,  s.     a  species  of  apple,^  in  form 

resembling  a  whorh,  ibid, 

THOBNY-BACK,  s.  The  Thomback,  a  fish, 
Frith  of  Forth. 

''RaiacZavato.  Thomback;  Thomy-bachr  Neill's 
List  of  Fishes^  p.  28. 

THOROUGH.    To  be  ihorough^  to  be  sane,  or 
sound  in  mind,  Teviotd. 
Apparently  an  ellipsis  for ''  thoroughly  in  his  mind.** 

THOROW-GO-NIMBLE,/.  An  old  term  for. 

the  diarrhoea,  S.     A.Bor.  id.,  Brockett. 
ToTHORTEH,  vm.  To  oppose,  toth wart  J^cH; 
i.  To  cross  the  furrow  in  ploughing,  South  of  S. 

3.  To  harrow  the  ridges  in  a  field  across  the  di- 
rection of  the  ridges,  Clydes.   V.  To  EndUmg, 

4.  To  go  backwards  and  forwards  on  any  thing, 
in  the  way  of  doing  one^s  work  completely ;  as 
in  sewing,  when  a  person  sews  a  piece  of  cloth 
first  one  way,  then  another,  S. ;  q.  to  go  athwart^ 
or  transversely. 

5.  Metaph.  applied  to  an  argument.  He  ihortou/t^d 
U  weelfhe  sifted  it  thoroughly,  he  tried  it  back- 

.  wards  and  forwards,  Ang, 
To  TuoBTBB-THBow,  V-  (*-     To  pasfi  an  object 

backwards  and  forwards,  Boxb. 
Thobter,  j?r^.     Across,  athwart,  S. 

— .*'  Whilkis  haill  landis — ar  limitat — as  followes ; 
'  T«  wit,  beginnand  at  the  watter  of  Tarress— -tq 
^owaneburne  and  thorter  Ingreis  yeattis  to  the  fute 
of  Mag]iw«4»"  &C.  Acts,  Ja*  VI.  l609«  £d.  1814^ 
p^  443*  • 
Thobteb-knot,  s.   Expl.  "  the  knarry  end  of  a 

braaeh,^  Moray. 

**  If — ^you  were  to  look  through  an  elf-bore  in  wood, 
where,  a  ihorterknd^^hBM  been  taken  out,— -•you  may 
aee  die  elf-bull,"  &c.    Northern  Anttq.  p.  404. 
THOBTEBrOWBBy|;r^.  Across;  a  pleonastic  term, 

Roxb. 

T96ttTYBXAin>,  s. 

^  To  remoif,  reii,  &  Hit  4m^  of  the  aaid  iniahd  tkor^ 
Ufrland,  yard/A&  forentfea."  Aberd*  Sag.  A«  1585, 
V.  15.  • 

*  This  aeems  to  be  a  danpmination  ot  land  lying 
lictcss,  bit  relation  perhaps  to  the  house  altichcd  to  it^ 
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Thortir  hous  is  a  phrase  which  occurs  in  the  same 
volume^  apparently  used  m  a  similar  sense. 
Thobtour,  TugoBTotJB,  adf.  Cross,  trans- 
verse.] Jdd; 
.  It  is  the  same  term  that  is  used  in  Berksh»  ''  A 
ihurt  over  fellow:  a  cross-grained  or  ilUtempered 
fellow ;'-  Grose. 

Thohtron,  adf.     Having  a  transverae  direction. 
TAortron  burn  is  in  monthis  hie    '. 
Sail  stop  na  heid  roume^  thoch  thay  be« 
Balfour's  PracL  p.  4iS9.     V.  Bobd. 
I  know  not  whether  the  unusual  termination  is 
formed  from  Run,  v.,  q.  running  cross, 

THOUGHT,  Thoughty,  s.     1.  A  moment.l 

Add;  , 

"  Gie  me  a  thought  of  time  to  it,  t  can  do  as  gude 

a  day's  darg  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life,"     Monastery, 

i.  189. 

"  The  bird,  wha  was  at  the  byre  a  thoughtie  afore 

us,  cam  rinnan  back,  cryan'that  a  lang  white  woman 

woudna  let  her  in,"     Edin.  Mag.  Dec.  1818,  p.  ,503. 

8.  A  small  Quantity  of  any  thing,  Ang,,  Aberd. 

4.  In  some  aegree,  somewhat,  S. 

'*  I-r-resolved  to  travel  by  land,  though  it  was  a 
thought  more  eaqpensive."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  153, 

"  Ye  needna  say  mickle  to.ane  whose  heart  is  e'en 
the  sairer  that  she  has  been  a  thought  to  blame.*'  St 
Ronan,  ii,  22. 

Thoclak,  id.  Aberd.;  as,  "  Ye're  a  MocA/ic  wrang; 
a  thochtie  better ;  a  ihochiie  bigger,"  &c. 

5.  A  wee  ihought^  ib  a  small  degree,  S. 

*'  Whisht,  whisht,  man !— DuchoUy  is  a  w^e 
thought  thin-skinned  in  matters  of  military  precee- 
sion."     Toumay,  p.  13. 

THOUGHT-BANE,  *,    The  merrythought  rf 
a  fowl,  Aberd, ;  evidently  an  abbreviation  of 
the  B.  name.     V.  Bbil. 
THOUM,  Thowme,  s.     The  thumb;  pron.  q. 
thooniy  S. 

"  Anent  the  haling  [[healing]  of  his  (hawtae"  &c. 
Aberd.  Beg.  V.  25. 

Thoum-ba?£,  s,  a  sort  of  rope  made  by  twisting 
straw  on  the  thumbs  S. 

They  .wha  carina  make  a  ihoum-rnpc 

O'  thretty  thraws  and  three. 
Is  na  worth  thar  mett  [[meat^  I  wot. 
Nor  yet  their  penny  fee. 

Auld  Sai/,  GalL  Enc. 
Thoum-syme,  s.     "  An  instrument  for  twisting 
ropes  ;^  given  as  synon.'   with  Thrawcroolk ; 
Gall.  Encyc. 

The  last  syllable  is  probably  allied  to  lal.  sttfeim-a 
circumire,  circumferri,  sn>eim  levis  motio,  or  stvim 
vertigo  ;  q.  "  the  instrument  which,  in  the  operation 
of  twisting,  is  whirled  round  by  the  thumb" 
Thum-stoitlb,  s,    a  covering  for  the  thumb. 

V.  TnuM-sTEit; 
To  THOUT,  V.  n.    To  sob.]    Instead  of  the 

etymon  given,-— in^^r^  / 
.  This  seema  radicaUy  the  mne  w^th,  Tiiun,  q.  v. 
V.  also  Thaut. 

T6  THO W,  V.  a.  2^  To  remove  the  rigoqr^  &c.J 
Add  I 
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Steeve,  in  hie  plaid^  ilk  haun  he  rows, 
An'^  wi  his  breath,  the  cranreuch  thowi  ; 
Till  ance  ilk  dinnlin  finger  glows. 

Picken's  Poems,  I  77- 
l*How,  Thowe,  s.     Thaw.]  Add; 

"  Nothing  contributes  more  than  a  course  of 
changeable  weather  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
to  waste  sheep;  and  nothing  is  more  deficultto  guard 
against,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  proverb, 
Mony  a  frost,  mony  a  thow, 
Soon  maks  mony  a  rotten  eWe. 

Essays  Highl  Soc»  iiii  475i 

Thoioe  is  the  ancient  form  of  the  word  in  E. 
•*  Thowe  of  snowe  or  other  lyke.  Resolutio.  Li- 
quefeclio.  Degelatib. — Thow-en  or  meltyn  as  snowe 
or  frost  Resoluit.  Soluit.  Degelat."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Thow-hole,  8.     "  A  name  for  the  South  (^  as. 

"  the  wind  generally  blows  out  of  this  quarter 

in  the  time  of  a  thaw,  Gall.  Enc. 
'^  The  mermaids  can  ought  thole. 
But  frost^out  of  the  thow^hofe. 

Auld  Superstitious  Say"  Ibid. 
THOWEL,  s.     The  hollow  in  which  the  oar  of 

a  boat  acts.]  Add  ; 

Thowl  IS  fe.  and  denotes  a  piece  of  wood  by  which 
the  oar  is  kept  steady  in  rowing.     V.  Johns. 

Su.G.  lull,  aariulU  id.  Isl  thoU-f,  arboris  species  } 
also  pal  us,  a  stake. 
THRAE,  adj.    Backward,  reluctant  to  do  any 

thing,  Perths.     V.  Thra. 
THRAE,  J5r<?p.     From,  Tweedd.     Thia  must 

undoubtedly  be  viewed  as  a  local  corruption 
.  of  S.  FraCy  id. 

THR  AFF,  adj,     Thraffdr'mlc,  E.  of  Fife. 
THRAIF,    ThkavBj  &c.,  *.       Twenty-four 

sheaves.]  Addi 

'^  Anent  the  wrangwiss  spoliatioun  of  a  stak  of 
aitis,  extending  to  ii  c  &  thre  score  of  thravis  of  fo- 
thir  [|fodder[],  as  was  allegeit; — the  lordis  auditoris 
decretis,"  &c.     Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  60. 

— '^  The  saidis  Cristiane — sail  content  &  paye  to 
the  said  Johnne  xxiij  b.  of  atis,  &  xl  /Arof  of  fothir, 
or  ellis  the  avale  of  thaim."     Ibid. 

It  is  sometimes  written  Thrieve, 

"  I  have  thrashed  a  few  thrieves  in  the  minister's 
barn,  prime  oats  they  were,  for  the  glebe  had  been 
seven  years  in  lea."     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  SI 4. 
TflREAVEK,  8.  One  who  in  harvest  is  paid  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  threave8  he  cuts  down,  S.B* 

^'  While  a  reaper  cuts,  in  the  usual  hasty  manner 
of  a  feed  shearer,  at  the  rate  of  nine  threaves  a-day, 
a  Ihreaver  will,  with  less  labour  to  himself,  cut  ten 
tlireavesin the  sametime.*'  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  264, 
Threaving,  8.  The  mode  of  payment  mention- 
ed above,  S.B. 

'*  Threaving,  This  consists  in  paying  each  reap* 
er  individually  according  to  his  daily  work,  ascer- 
tained by  the  number  of  threaves,  of  two  stooks  each, 
and  every  stook  twelve  sheaves,  and  each  sheaf  at 
the  band  to  fill  a  fork  ten  inches  wide  between  the 
prongs.  The  price  commonly  given  is  four-pence 
the  threave.*'  Ibid. 
To  THRAIN,  V,  n. 

This  may  have  been  formed  from  the  part  pr.  ik^eom 
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gende,  or  the  gerund  ihreagikMe  of  AJS.  ikreogdHf 
threan,  corripere,  reprehendere ;  or  may  be  hnmediw 
ately  allied  to  Su.G.  traegen  a8sidttU8,pertinax,  firoid 
trae  desiderium^  Isl.  thra  pertinacia,  i  thra  obfldnate^ 
To  THRALL5  Thrill,  v.  a.   1.  Td  enslave.} 

Add; 
2.  To  subject  to  aiiy  sort  of  servitude ;  applied 

to  heritable  property ;  an  old  forensic  term. 

"  That  the  said  Robert  sail  nocht  revoke  nor  again 
call  the  said  procuratour  <}uhil  it  be  vsit  &  bafe  ef^ 
feet ;  nor  in  the  mene  tyme  quhil  i^  be  vsit  sail  be 
na  maner  of  way  thrill  tha  landis^  bot  deliuer  tbaim 
fre  as  said  is."     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  148Q,  p.  70* 

It  is  obviously  the  same  with  the  v.  to  ThirL 
Thrall,  od/.     Enslaved,  completely  subjected 

to.     This  word  has  been  introduced  as  an  O.E. 

word  by  Mr.  Todd.    It  was  also  used  in  S. 

''  Persauing  alsua  the  Quene  da  thrall,  and  swa 
blindlie  aflfectionat  to  the  pHvate  appetyte  of  thaC 
tyrane,"  &c.     Anderson's  Coll.  ii.  S22. 

To  THRAMLE,  Thrammlb  qff;  Vi  a.    T^ 
wind,  Buchan. 

Fu'  fast  she's  ca'd  the  rim  aboitt^ 
An*  thramVt  off  wi*  awfu'  rowt ; 
For  friendship  gae  her  oil. 

Tarrak's  Poems,  p.  112. 
"  thrammtt,  winded,  reeled ;"  Gl.  ibid.  Here  the 
term  is  used  figuratively.     Can  this  have  any  a£« 
nity  to  the  £.  v.  to  Thrum  to  twist ;  or  Isl.  tkraum; 
the  extremity  of  any  thing  ? 

THRAMMEL,  8,  Meal  and  Thrammel,  pro-' 
perly  a  little  meal  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  sack, 
at  a  nliln,  having  a  small  quantity  of  water  of 
,  ale  poured  in,  arid  stirred  about.  At  times  it 
is  made  up  in  the  form  of  a  bannock,  and  roasts 
ed  in  the  ashes,  BanfTs. 

In  haf  an  hour  he'se  get  his  ttless-» 
O'  meal  an'  thrammet 

Tayhr's  S.  Poenis,  p.  24. 
Apparently  a  compound  word,  from  Su.G.  Isl. 

thra,  desiderium,  also  used  to  denote  a  ^lure  of 

strength,  and  mud,  meal  itself,  or  maal,  a  meal ;  q. 

a  portion  taken  for  totisfying  the  present  cravings  of 

nature,  by  one,  who,  being  from  home,  has  not  bad 

a  regular  diet. 

THRAMMEL,  8,  The  rope  which  forms  part 
of  an  ox's  binding,  fastened  at  one  end  to  the 
bakie  or  stake,  at  the  other  to  the  8eki  or  yoke, 
which  goes  round  the  neok,  having  a  swivel  at 
the  end  which  joins  the  8ele ;  Mearns,  Aberd., 
BanfTs,  Moray* 
Evidently  of  Goth,  origin.     IsL  thrittdU  signifies 

a  knot. 

To  THRAN6,  'O.  n.     To  throngs  to  rtish  in  a 
crowd;  sometimes  with  the  prep,  outj  %n\  fct.  S. 
The  hurly-burly  ihrangsy  ding-dang, 
Wi'  fock  o'  ilka  station. 

Tarras's  Poemr,  p.  9$. 
As  1h^y*Te  thus  cracking,  a'  the  house  throngs  cut, 
Gouping  and  gaxing  at  this  new  come  rout. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  9^. 
A.Bor.  '*  Tkrangi  v«  to  press,  to  thrust,  to  squeese ;" 
Gl.  Brockett. 
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Thkavg,  pret.    Rushed. 

Thurlgill  ikrang  till  a  club^ 
So  ferss  he  flaw  in  a  dab. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  219. 
A.S.  tkrang,  muit,  from  Ikring-an  irruere ;  Isl. 
■Areug^j  urgere ;  Dan  iraeng^er,  id. 

THRANG,  adj.    1.  Crowded.]  Add^  as  sense 

3.  Busy,  busily  employed  ;  sometimes  applied  to 
the  objects  engaged  ;  as  "  We"'re  thrang  wi' 
wark ;— weVe  wrawg* shearing; — thrang  wt^sh- 
ing ; — thrang  e^en  now  wf  the  hairgt,^  8- 

'*  Ay  thrang,  little  thing  doings  soling  the  mini- 
ster's hose^"  S.  Prov. ;  apparently  spoken  of  those 
who  are  busy  in  doing  little. 
The  prep,  at  la  sometimes  used. 

As  they  were  at  this  dibber^erry  thrang, 
And  Bydby  still  complaining  of  her  wrang, 
Jean,  who  had  seen  her  coming  o'er  the  moor. 
Supposing  't  Nory^  slips  in  at  the  door. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  81. 
A.Bor.  *'  Thrang,  a,  much  engaged,  busily  em- 
ployed;" Gl.  Brockett. 

4.  The  term  is  often  applied  to  the  time  or  se^ 
son  of  busy  engagement,  S. 

*^  This  is  the  first  day  that  you  are  to  take  the 
place  of  your  worthy  mother  m  attending  to  the 
public.  It  will  be  hard  for  you  to  fill  her  place, 
especially  on  sic  a  thrang  day  as  this."*  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  ii.  69. 

5.  It  is  transferred  to  the  engagement^  or  work 
itself,  S. 

The  £.  form  is  sometimes  given  to  the  term,  while 
tlie  S.  sense  is  retained. 

**  The  general  calling  of  Christianity  Is  a  very 
throng  task)  wherein  a  man  needs  never  want  an  op- 
portum|ty  of  doing  service  to  God."  Hutcheson  on 
John  zii.  1.,  p.  150. 

Thrang,  j.    1.  A  throng,  a  crowd,  S. 

Wi'  some  surprise  the  Squire  behads  the  thrang. 
Axil  speers  gin  a'  did  to  ae  house  belang. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Ed.  p.  99,  93. 
With  great  hamstram  they  thrimled  thro'  the 

thrang.  Ibid,  p.  86. 

A.Bor.  **  Thrang^  s,  a  crowd,  a  throng;  pure 
Saxon ;"  GL  Brockett. 

4.  Pressure  of  business,  S, 

5.  Intimacy,  S.B, 

It  sets  them  well  into  our  thrang  to  spy  : 
They'd  better  whisht,  reed  I  sud  raise  a  fry. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  18. 

6.  Bustle,  confusion,  S.B. 

Bydby-— they  call  her,  bargains  tough  and  sair. 
That  Lindy  tjiere  sud  by  his  promise  bide.— 
And  now  your  honour'9  heiird  what  makes  the 
thrang.  Ibid.  p.  101. 

Thrangerie;  9.     A  bustle,  Ayrs. 

**  Jt'll  he  a  grand  ploy  to  my  mother— for  ye  ken 
Afi  hAS  such  a  heart  for  a  ihrangerie  butt  and  ben, 
that,  rather  dian  want  wark,  she'll  mak  a  baby  of 
the  beetle,  and  danc^  till't"     The  Entail,  ii.  129. 
Thrangity,  *.      The  state  of  being  throng, 

THRAPPLE,  &.  •  The  wmdpipe,  S, 
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*'  Thrappie,  the  windpipe  of  any  animal.— -They 
still  retain  it  in  the  Scottish  dialect;  we  say  rather 
throttle;"  Johns.  Diet     V.  Thropill. 
To  TuRAPPLE,  V.  a.   To  throttle  or  strangle,  S.] 
Add; 
An'  lusty  thuds  were  dealt  about. 
An'  some  were  maistly  thrappCt 
Wi'  grips,  that  night. 

Cocks  Simple  Strains,  p.  136. 
"  We'se  no  hae  a  lamb-cloot  on  a'  the  Caulside  o* 
Dunacore,  if  we  thrappie  the  gudeman  o'  the  flock,** 
Black  wi  Mag.  May  1020,  p.  159- 
To  Thrapple  upy  V.  a.     To  devdur  in  eating, 

to  gobble  up,  Ang. 
To  THRAPPLE,  u.  a.  To  entangle  with  cords, 
Berwicks. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  originally  applied  to  an  ani- 
mal catched  by  throwing  ropes  about  its  neck  or 
throat,    V.  the  v.  Thrapplq, 
THRASH,  s,     A  rush.  Loth.,  Ayrs. 
Whiles,  whan  I  gade  owre  th^  bum, 

'Yont  the  green,  an'  thro'  the  thrashes, 
I  hae  lain  an'  he^rd  her  sing, 
An'  to  hear  how  glib  she  gashes. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  155.  V.  Thrush. 

To  THRATCH,  v.  n.     To  gasp  convulsively, 
&C.1  Add; 
If  I  but  grip  you  by  the  collar^ 
rU  gar  you  gape,  and  glour,  and  gollar. 
An'  ihratch  an'  thraw  for  want  o'  breath-— 
Ae  squeeze  o'  that  wad  be  your  death. 

Beat  tie's  John  0'  Amha',  p.  S8. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
Isl.  thriotsha,  defectus,  Verel. ;  thruska,  mulier  !&- 
boriosa,  apparently,  a  woman  in  labour,  fbom  thruska 
a  strepere,  thrusk  strepitus.  Or  Thratch  may  have 
originatedby  means  of  a  slight  transposition  from  A.S* 
thraest-an  torquere ;  which  is  perhaps  a  frequenta* 
tive  from  threag-an,  thre-an,  or  thraw^an,  also  sig- 
nifying torquere.  From  thr^st-an  is  formed  thraest" 
nesse  tormentum« 

THRAVE,^.  Twenty.four  sheaves.  V.Thraif. 

To  Thrave,  V,  n.     To  work  by  tlie  ihrave  in 

harvest,  to  have  wages  in  proportion  to  the 

number  of  thraves^  Aberd.,  Meams. 

Thrayer,  «,     One  who  works  according  to  this 

ratio,  ibid,     V.  under  Thraif. 
To  THRAW,  r.  a.     1.  To  wreathe.]  Add; 
6.  To  Thraw  wthf  to  oontend,  to  be  in  bad  hu« 
mour  with. 

^*  He  caused  the  duke  to  throw  with  htm,  till  he 
gave  over  certain  benefices  to  give  unto  his  friend^." 
Pitscottie,  p.  194,  £d.  1768. 
7t  To  Thraw  tlie  mon^y  literally,  to  distort  the 
face ;  metaph.  to  express  dissatisfaction,  Roxb. 
**  Ye  shoudna  repine,  goodman,  Ye're  something 
ill  for  thramng  your  tmm'  at  Providence  now  and 
then."     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  312. 
To  Thraw,  t7.  n.     1.  To  cast|  to  warp,  S. 
2.  To  twist  from  agony,  Ang. 

**«-rU  ga?  you  gape,  and  gkiwr,  and  gollar. 
An'  thratch  an'  thraw  for  want  o'  breath,  &c« 
JohM  o'  Amha',  p*  |28«    V.  Tv^vch»  Vs 
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iTrbaw,  s.  One  timi  of  tbe  hand  in  twisting  any 

thing,  S. 

•^'^  Thretty  ^im^and  thnste^  are,  kk  a  tradition- 
ary rhythm^  repreaented  aa  necessary  for  making  a 
straw-rope.     V.  Thoum-raps. 
Thrawex-days,  8.  A  ♦*  name  for  a  petted  child ; 
sometimes,  atdd  ihrcmen-dayes^  Gal!.  Enc. ; 
transferred  perhaps  to  the  child  itself  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  occasionally  actuated 
by  a  perverse  humour  for  a  whole  day,  whence 
it  might  be  said  ;  **  This  is  ane  o'  his  thrawn 
dagsr 
Thrawin,  part.  adj.  2.  Cross-grained,  perverse.] 

Add; 
*     ''  I'll  be  as  thrawn's  you,  though  you  were  as 
iJirawn's  the  woody."     Donald  and  Flora,  p.  13. 
"This  18  a  proverbial  phrase,  S. 

"  In  his  ear  rung  the  merry  notes  which  she  sang, 
as  he  strode  away  in  offended  dignity,  and  half 
thought  that  tlie  thrawn  lassie  wished  to  wyle  him 
back  again***  Toumay,  p.  278. 
Thrawtn-mowit,  adj.  Twisted  in  the  mouth. 
'*  Ane  moyane  of  fonte  thrarvin  morvit,  without 
armes,  maid  be  Hanis  Cochrane,"  &c.  Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  249. 

Thbawinness,  s.     Perverseness,  obstinacy,  S. 
Thrawn-gabbit,  adj.      Peevish,*  ill-tempered 
Hoxb. ;  from  the  addition  of  Gab  to  Thrawn 
q.  expressing  ill  humour  by  the  distortion  of 
the  mouth. 
THRAW,  s.    A  pang,  feci  Add; 
Thraw  ill  the  belly^  belly-ach,  gripes. 

''  Tormen  alvi,  a  iliraw  in  ijie  belUe*'     Wedderb. 
Vocab.  p.  19' 

;THR A W,  s.    Anger,  ill  humour,  S.l  Add ; 
When  auld  Lucky  Nature  divided  her  gear. 
She  gied  to  her  bairns  braw  lairdships  to  rear; 
But  unto  Miss  Scotia,  just  out  of  a  ihraw, 
She  gave  a  bleak  wilderness,  barren  and  raw. 
Train's  Mountain  Muse,  p.  1  IS. 
THRAW,  8.     A  short  space  of  time.]  Add; 

'*  Throwe  or  ly tyll  whyle.  Momentum.  Morula." 
Prompt  Parv. 

Thra WART-LIKE,  odj.     Having  the  appearance 
of  crossness ;  or  of  great  f  eluctance,  S. 
But  ugly  as  she  was  there  was  no  cure. 
But  I  maun  kiss  her,  cause  I  was  the  wooer. 
*   .-But  I  assure  you  I  looked  "wondrous  blate  ; 
And  v&^j  ikrawart-Uke  I  yeed  in  by. 

Ross's  Helencre,  p.  8&. 
Thbawartkes,  Thrawardnssse,  s.  Pervet'se- 
ness,  S. 

'^  Bot  insted  of  thankfull  hartis  an^  gude  obe* 
dience,  hir  Hienes  clemency  is  conummy  abusic 
and  recompansit  with  thruwartnes  and  ingratttade." 
Prod.  Q.  Mary,  1567,  Keith's  Hist  p.  S9t. 
Bcmoue  from  mee  all  thrawardnesn, 
Als  well  in  mynde,  as  into  deid^. 

Peenu  of  the  Sixteenth  Centmw,  p.  7<X 
To  THRAW  vp^  v.  ». .  To  grow  up  hastily,  to 
nrake  rapid  increasie  in  stature ;  especially  ap- 
plied to  young  people,  Liotb. 
I'hia  must  have  been  originally  the  same  with  IsL 
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ihr6*a  crescere  facio,  augeo,  and  thrip-^ut,  mcresoei!« 
turn  sumo ;  whence  throan  and  thratte,  incrementom 
ac  vires  viriles. .  G*  Andr.  p.  268.  Thraug'^,  diu 
vigeo ;  ibid.  p.  267*  Stt.G.  trifm-asy  and  £.  thrivei 
certainly  belong  to  the  same  family. 
THRAW-MOUSE,  *.  The  shrew-mouae,  So. 
.  rex  araneus,  Linn.,  Meams. 

It  is  thus  denominated  q*  *'  distorting  moose/ 
from  the  belief  of  its  having  the  power  to  throw  ct 
distort  animals  by  running  over  them.  *'  Hence/* 
says  an  intelligent  correspotident,  ''  the  English 
have  called  it  shrewmouse,  and  the  Danes  shmmueZf 
from  the  same  belief." 

Skinner  deduces  the  name  from  Teut.  be'Schre^' 
en,  fascinare,  "  because  those  who  are  bitten  by  tms 
little  animal^  are  affected  with  such  violent  symp- 
toms as  would  indicate  the  influence  of  witchcraft" 
Phillips,  or  Kersey,  carries  the  matter  still  farther, 
observing  that  the  shrewmouse  is  *'  very  mischievoas 
to  cattel;"  for  "  going  over  a  beast's  back*'  it  **  wiU 
make  it  lame  in  tbe  chine."  These  three  writers,  as 
well  as  Junius  and  Lye,  agree  in  tracing  the  £.  design 
nation  for  a  vixen  to  this  venomous  animaL 
THRAWS-SPANG,  8.     A  rod  of  iron  attach- 
ed by  the  one  end  to  the  beam  of  the  plough, 
immediately  before  the  insertion  of  the  oandllc^ 
and  having  the  other  end  fastened  to  that  part 
of  the  plough  which  desc^ids  perpendicularly 
downwards  to  the  merkie-pin^  Orkn.    The  use 
of  the  ihraw8'8pang  is  to  prevent  the  plough 
from  being  straightened  by  the  dra.ughl. 
THREAD  O'  BLUE,  a  phrase  used  to  denote 
any  thing  in  writing  or  conversation  that  is 
smutty,  Gall.  Enc. ;  q.  a  thread  not  correspond- 
ing in  colour  with  die  rest  of  the  web. 
THREAVING,  and  THREAVER.  V.  under 

^ThRAIF    8. 

THREEFAULD,  fl^'*    Threefold,  S. 
TKick  and  Thrxefauld,  a  phrase  applied  to  a 

numberof  objects  which  are  placed  near  one  an- 

other,  or  follow  each  other  in  close  succession ; 

as,  **  Ills  come  ihidc  and  ihreefavld  on  him,^ 

misfortunes  befal  him  in  close  succession^  S. 

**  Saints,  after  long  sparing,  may  expect  their 
trials  will  come  thick  and  thterfold  upon  them,  and 
that  their  being  laid  under  one  trial  will  not  be  a 
shelter  to  hide  them  from  another."  Hutcheson  on 
John  l6.  4. 
THREE-GIRR'D,  a^.   Surrounded  with  three 

hoops,  S. 
I  wadna  gie  my  three^girr^d  cap 
For  e*er  a  queue  on  Bogie. 
Bums,  Cromek's  ReUques,  p.  247-  V.  Girr. 
THREE-NEUKIT,  adi.    Triangular,  as  Four^ 

neukii  signifies  square,  S. 
THREEP,  8.    V.  Threps. 
THREEPLE,  flk^'.   Triple,  Aberd.   This  must 

be  a  con*,  either  of  the  E.  word^  or  of  A.  S 

ihriefeaJd,  triplex. 
THREEPTREE,  8.   The  large  beam  which  m 
immediately  connected  with  the  jsloUgh,  Cljdes. 

IsL  threp  abacus^  absessus-j  threif»a  eontrectare^ 
tangere. 
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THREE.T AED,  o^'.  '*  Haring  three  praogs,'' 

S.,  Gl.  Burns.     V.  Tab. 
THREFT,  fl^'.     Reluctant,  &c.]  Add ; 

This  is  probably  the  same  with  A.Bor.  tharf. 
"  Tharf  and  Tkrea,  unwilling/'  .Grose.  Tkrea  must 
be  viewed  as  merely  a  variety  of  our  TAra,  sense  3.> 
obstinate. 
THREISHIN,  s.  Expl.  ♦*  courting,''  S.B.   But 

this  must  be  the  same  with  Tbeeshik,  q.  v. 
THRELL  MULTURE,  multure  due  at  a  miln 

by  thirlage.     V.  Thbill,  adj. 
TURENE,  s.    A  traditionary  and  vulgar  adage 
or  assertion,  often  implying  the  idea  of  super- 
stition, Perths.;  synon.  with  RanCj  TroniCy  and 
nearly  so  with  Freit, 

Isl.  drun^r  signifies  rumor,  fama.  I  suspect,  how- 
ever^ that  Threne  is  a  proverbial  corruption  of  Rane, 
if  not  of  Trome,  q.  v. 

To  THREPE,  V.  n.     1.  To  aver  with  pertina- 
city.] Jdd; 

"  I  threpe  a  mater  vpon  one,  I  beare  one  in  hande 
that  he  hath  doone  or  said  a  thing  a  mysse. — This 
terme  is— farre  northren.  He  wolde  threpe  vpon  me 
that  I  haue  his  penne."  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  889,  a> 
Dr.  Johns,  mentions  Threap  as  ''  a  country  word.* 
^.  To  contend,  to  quarrel. 
Na  thank  me  not  ouir  airlie  for  dreid  that  we  threip. 

Ravf  CoUyear,  A.  iij,  a. 
3.  To  urge  with  pertinacity.  South  of  S. 

**  But  the  poor  simple  bairn  himsel,  that  had  nae 
mair  knowledge  of  the  wickedness  of  humaa  nature 
than  a  calf  has  of  a  flesher's  guUy^  he  threapU  to  see 
the  auld  hardened  blood-shedder,  and  trysted  wi' 
him  to  meet  wi'  some  of  the  gang—- the  neist  day," 
^.     St  Ronan,  ii.  20. 

TuREPE,  Threap,  8*    1.  A  vehement  or  perti- 
nacious affirmation.]  Add ; 
To  Xeep  one%  Threep,  to  continue  pertinaci- 
ously in  any  assertion  or  course,  S. 
'^  I  would  hardly,'  said  the  Marquis,  *  consent  to 
your  throwing  away  your  birthright  in  this  manner, 
were  I  not  perfectly  confident,  that  Lady  Ashton-* 
will,  as  Scotchmen  say,  heep  her  ihreep  ;  and  that 
her  husband  dares  not  contradict  her."    Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ii.  3S3. 
2.  Expl.  "  contest." 

*'  Between  thirteen  and  thrice  three  the  threep 
shall  be  ended." 

'*  Before  1322,  when  the  infant  king  shall  have 
compleated  his  10th  year,  the  victorious  regent  shall 
subdue  the  English  [Saxons3>  and  then  the  contest 
iyhreep2  between  the  two  nations  shall  cease."  Lord 
Hailes'  Remarks  on  the  Hist,  of  Scot.  p.  104. 
S.  Applied  to  tradidonary  superstition,  Roxb., 
Dumfr. 

''  But  they  stick  to  it,  that  theyll  be  streekit,  and 
hae  an  auld  wife  when  they're  dying  to  rhyme  ower 
pravers,  and  balkmts,  and  charms^  as  they  ca'  them, 
rather  than  they'll  hae  a  minister  to  come  and  pray 
^vi'  them— that's  an  auld  threep  o'  theirs."  Guy 
Mannering,  iii.  110. 

''  An  ouid  tkreep,  a  superstition  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  of  old ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
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THRESHWALD,  s.     Threshold.]  Add; 

Ihre  derives  the  terra,  in  the  various  forms  which 
it  has  assumed,  from  Su.G.  irod^a  to  treads  and  tyll, 
the  timber  or  stone  at  die  foot  of  the  door,  £.  sUL 
THEESHWARTy   TuaESHWOKT,  s.     The  name 

given  to  the  threshold,  Fife. 

This  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  the  ancient  term 
threshwald.  But  perhaps  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  Su.G.  word,  which  properly  signifies  sepimen- 
tum,  as  compounded  with  j^^n,  denotes  the  threshold, 
wordsten,     V.  Ihre,  vo.  Word, 

The  threshnart  is  distinguished  from  thedore-ilane, 
the  former  denoting  the  sill  or  piece  of  wood,  above 
the  dore^tane,  in  old  houses,  on  which  the  door  shut, 
as  it  was  also  meant  for  throwing  off  the  rain. 

THRETTENE,  adj.     Thirteen,  S.]  Add; 
Archad  and  Honoryus 
Tuk  til  thame  the  Senyhowry 
Of  the  Empyr  halyly, 
And  threttene  yhere  thai  held  that  state. 

Wyntotvn,  V.  xi.  S6S, 

THRETTY  PENNIES,  a  denomination  of 

money,  formerly  very  common  in  S.,  now  near* 

ly  obsolete. 
You  want  a  pingle — ^lassie,  weel  and  guid*— 
*Tis  thretiy  penniee.^-^ 

Village  Fair,  Blacho.  Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  429. 

**  Two-pence  halfpenny  Britidb,"  N. 
THain,  €.     The  third  part,  S. 

'*  The  said  Vmfra  has  resone  to  the  ihrid,  ordanis 
that  the  schiref — deliuer  the  said  Vmfra  Sc  his  ten« 
nandis  ane  evinly  thrid  tharof."  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1478,  p.  82. 

"  The  King  may  set  in  tak  to  quhome  he  pleisis, 
the  teindis,  landis,  maillis,  fi^mis,  and  dewteis  of 
landis  assumit  in  the  thriddis  of  benefices^  swa  lang  as 
the  samin  remanis  with  his  Hienes  be  ressoun  of  as- 
sumption." Balfour's  Pract.  p.  148. 
Thbid  amo  Tein,  **  a  method  of  letting  arable 

ground  for  the  tiiird  and  .tenth,  or  two-iifths  of 

the  produce;^  Roxb.,  61. .Sibb. 
Tein  is  a  corr.  of  Teind,  a  tithe. 

THRIEST,  3.    Constraint. 

'*  He  will  not  give  an  inch  of  his  Will,  for  a  span 
of  his  Thriest ;"  S.  Prov. ;  ''  spoken  of  wilful  and 
obstinate  people,  who  wiQ  not  comply  with  your 
most  advantageous  proposals,  if  contrary  to  their 
perverse  humoum."   Kelly,  p.  150,  151. 

it  properly  signifies  that  a  Uttle  that  goes  with  one's 
own  inclination,  seems  preferable  to  a  great  deal,  or 
what  is  in  itself  far  better,  if  forced  on  one.  It  is 
midoubtedly  the  same  with  Thrut,  q*  v. 

THRIEVE,  8.     Twenty-four  sheaves  of  com. 

V.  Theaif. 
THRIFE,  8.    Prosperity ;  like  E.  Thrift. 

**  it  hes  pieisit  his  maist  excellent  Maiestie,  ac« 
knawledgeing  the  Vnspeiliable  favour,— -bot  hsordlie 
expected  ooniunctioun  of  twa  sa  utcientuid  langdis* 
cordeotkingdomes,maistemestlie  to  desyre  ane  esta- 
blischit  contiouaace  of  tfieaamyn,  that— they  may 
be  sa  inseparablie  oonjonil^  ^  all  eflir  cumming  ages 
said  find  the  sweitnes  of  the  tkrife^  peace,  wealth, 
and  felicitie^  quhilk  by  the  perfy  te  accompleischment 
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thairof,  majr  continew  to  the  worldis  end."     Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1604,  Ed.  1814,  p,  26S. 

Isl.  fkrif,  1.  bonafortuna,  felicitas  ;  S.  diligentia 

domestica ;  3,  bonus  corporis  habitus ;  Haldorson. 

*  Thriftless,  adj\  The  only  sense  given  of  this 

word  in  E.  is  **  profuse,  extravagant ;''  Johns. 

In  S.,  however,  it  is  also  frequently  used  in  a 

lower  sense,  as  signifying  unprofitable,  what 

does  not  tend  to  prosperity. 

It  seems  to  bear  this  sense  in  what  is  perhaps  the 

oldest  specimen  of  Scottish  poetry  extant,  except  the 

verses  on  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Third.  This  is 

preserved  by  the  venerable  Caxton. 

"  At  that  tyme  the  Englysshmen  were  clothed  al 
in  cotes  &  hodes  peynted  with  lettres  and  with  floures 
ful  semely  with  longe  berdes.  And  therfor  the  Scottes 
made  a  bylle  that  was  fastned  vpon  the  ehirche  dores 
of  Seynt  Pet  re  toward  Stangate ;  and  thus  sayd  the 
scripture  in  despyte  of  Englysshmen. 
Longe  berde  hertelees, 

Peynted  hoode  witlees, 
Gaye  cote  gracelees. 
Makes  Englond  ihnfllees" 
The  Chronicles  of  Englond,  A.  1480,  Ca,  cc,  xiij**. 
This  specimen  of  national  satire  was  given  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago. 
To  THRYLL,  v.  a.  1.  To  enslave.  V.  Thrall. 
Thrill,  Threll,  ad;.  Astricted.  ThriUmulter^ 
the  fee  for  grinding  at  a  certain  miln,  which  te- 
nants are  bound  to  pay  according  to  the  custom 
-    of  thirlage. 

*'  The  actioun — ^movit  be  Master  Robert  Hamyl- 
tone  provest  of  Bothvele,  and  the  chaplanys  of  the 
samyn,  agains  Alex'  Balye  twiching  the  thrill  mul^ 
ter  of  the  landis  of  Carniyne  &  Carnebro,"  &c.  Act 
Audit  A.  1471,  p.  21. 

•  — "  And  for  the  wrangwis  w*halding  of  the  threll 
imiUure&L  sukkin  awing  to  the  said  Alexandris  mylne 
of  the  cornez,"  &c.  Act  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  124. 
To  THRIMLE,  Thrumble,  v.  a.  1.  To  press, 

to  squeeze.]  Addy  aa  sense 
8.  To  handle,  Galloway,  Durafr.,  Ettr.  For. 
An'  taylors,  faiix  the  gear  to  ihrimmle 

Of  coward  coofs, 
Made  powder  measures  of  their  thimbles 
To  sca'd  thek  loofs. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  36« 
To  THRIMLE,  ».n.  To  wrestle,  tofuaible,]^da; 

AwBor.  "  ihrimple,  to  fumble ;'  Grose. 
To  THRIMP,  »*  a.  To  press.  V.  Thrumf. 
To  THRING,  V.  «.  To  press,  to  thrust]  -4di; 
'*  So  it  was  in  the  beginning  heere  among  vs  afler 
ih^  reftemation,  wh^n  papistrie  was  put  away ;  it 
was  a  wonder  to  see  how  men  and  wemen  did  thiing 
in,  and  were  glad  to  indure  great  labour,  and  suffer 
afflictions  foir  the  Religion."  RoUock  on  1  The6.  p.  30. 
THRINTER,  s.  A  sheep  of  three  years  old> 
.   Lanark^.  ;  q,  ^ee  mnters^    V.  Thrunter. 

THRISSEL-COCK,  s.     The  Missel-bird  or 

Shrite,  Turdus  viscivonis,6esner;  tlie  Thros-^ 

tie-cock  of  the  Norti^  of  England. 

'^  Serinus  Gesneri.  An  qui  nostratibus  Tkritsel* 
cock  dicitur?"  Sibb.  Prodr.  P.  II.  Lib.  3,  p.  18. 

Jhis  is  the  largest  species  of  thrush ;  and  the  one 
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whose  song  is  first  heard,  generally  in  the  beginnoig 
of  February. 

THRISSLY,  od/.   Testy,  crabbed,  S.B.l    Add 

to  etymon  ;— or  Isl.  treisk-r  difficitis,  oostina- 

tus,  treysleyke  pertinacia. 

THRIST,  8.     Thirst,  S.  W^ 

''  Lang  process  of  time  vincussis  thame  be  hungxr 

and  thnstr     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  48 1 . 

Hanger  and  thrisi  in  steed  of  meit  and  drink.—- 

Lindsay's  Dreme.     V.  Taid,  s, 
Chaucer  uses  thrust  in  the  same  sense. 
^*  Who  shall  then  yeve  me  a  contrarious  drinke  to 
staunch  the  thrust  of  my  blisfull  bitternes  ?"    Test 
of  Love,  p.  483,  Urry. 
To  Thrist,  v.  n.     To  thirst,  S. 
TiiRisTER,  s.    One  who  thirsts  for. 

"  The  earle  Douglas  wold  not  obey  command,— «• 
be  reasoun  the  king  was  but — ane  bloodie  murtherar 
of  his  awin  blood, — ane  fals  vngodlie  thrister  of  in- 
nocent  blood,"  &c.     Fitscottie's  Cron.  p.  lOg. 
Thkisty,  adf.    Thirsty,  S. 

Too  oil  my  thrisiy  throat  to  cool, 

I  went  to  visit  the  punch  bowl. 

Which  makes  me  now  wear  reddish  wool 

Instead  of  black.-*-i)0mtnte  Depos'd,  p.  46. 
*'  A.Bor.  ihrusty,  thirsty,,  a  word  used  by  Cbau« 
cer;"  Gl.  Brockett 

It'occurs  in  the  following  passage ; 
My  soul  for  anguis  is  nowe  ful  thrusty, 
I  faint,  I  faint  right  sore,  for  hevines. 

Lament,  M,  Magdaleine,  v.  708- 
Thristiness,^.  The  same  with  Thrist^  s. 
THRIST,  s.    1,  Difficulty^  pressure.]  Add; 
a.  A  push,  Roxb,. 

3.  The  action  of  the  jaws  in  squeezing  the  juice 
from  a  quid  of  tobacco,  ibid. 

— What  pleasure's  found. 
While  as  thou  dries  the  tither  thrist. 
And  wamble  round. 
Addr.  to  Tobacco,  A.  Scott's  Poems  1811,  p.  101. 
THRYST,  s.    An  engagement,  GalL. 

"  Thrust,  a  promise  to  do  any  thing,  a  kindof  vow; 
to  set  a  thrifst,  to  make  a  promise  to  perform  some« 
thingat  a  ceruin  place  and  time ;"  Gall.  Enc-  p.  447. 
This  must  be  traced  to  ThristfV.,U>  trust;  or 
viewed  as  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Tryst. 
THRO,  arf/.   Eager^&c.     Y.  Thea. 
THROCH-AND-THROUGH, adt;,  Completeljf 
through,  Aberd.     This  is  the  pron.  of  the 
phrase  as  still  retained,  S.B*  V.  THaoucH,prm. 
To  THROCK,  z^.  a.     To  throng,  TweeddT 
Thhock,  8.   A  crowd,  a  throng,  ibid. 

Isl.  throka  urgere ;  throk  ursio>  G.Andr.  It  also 
appears  in  the  form  of  thryck-^ia,  (premere),  Dan. 
trykk-'C,  id. 

THROOK,  8.  An  instrument  for  twining  ropes; 

synon.  with  Thraxgscruk  and  Wyle^  GalL 

"  Throoky  the  toyle,  the  thratp^crook,  the  twister  ;** 
GaU.  Enc.  p.  446. 

From  A.S.  threag^antoTquere ;  or  lBl.MnMEwi,/Artfgw 
a  premere,  urgere,  throk,  thrugan,  vis,  coactio. 
THROOSH,  pret.  of  the  y.taThre8h,  Ettr.For-i 

pron.  q.  thrui8hy  (Gr.  y.) 
To  THROSTLE,  v.  n. 
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l*hou  1iot*fac*d  sun !  who  cheers  the  drooping  warld. 
And  gars  the  buntlins  thraslle,  by  thy  pow'r^ 
Look  laughing  frae  thy  sky — and  with  thy  heat 
Temper  the  scattered  clouds,  and  souder  all 
Into  the  perfect  ydar.— DaMiisonV  Seasons,  p.  €» 

I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this 
word.  If  it  signify  to  warble,  it  may  be  from  Isl. 
//irttf^-a 'strepere ;  C.B.  inost  noise,  irwHyU,  what 
makes  a  din  or  murmur ;  if  to  thrive,  we  might  trace 
it  to  Isl.  ihrosk-az,  maturescere. 
To  Throuch,  Through,  t^.  a,  Tocarry through.] 

Add; 
S.  To  pierce  through,  to  penetrate. 

**  Declares,  that  both  catts  were  dead  in  my  appre- 
hension, and  was  ihroughi  with  my  durk,  yet  not  one 
drop  of  blood  came  from  them."  Law's  Mem.  Pre£  cit. 
Throuche^fair,  cuy.   Of  or  belonging  to  a  tho* 

rougbfare. 

— -'<  Tomak  prisonis,  stokkis,  and  irnes,  nochtonlie 
lit  the  held  burgh,  hot  also  at  the  principall  thrauche 
Jair  townis  and  paroche  kirkis,"  &c.     Acts  Ja«  VL 
1592,  Ed.  18U,  p.  576. 
Throuchlie,  adv.    Thoroughly. 

— -''  And  for  sindrie  vtheris  sene  and  proffitable 
caussis,  digestlie  considerit,  thrtmchHe  advysit  and 
concludit  be  his  Maiestie, — ^have  thairfoir  ratefeit," 
&c.    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S12. 
Through-art,  s.     Used  perhaps  as  equivalent 

to  j^oai,  a  small  aperture. 

— *^  We'll  strike  through  a  through-art,  an  it  were 
but  to  see  a  seek  [jsick^  beast."  H.  Blyd's  Contract. 
V.  Shrig. 

It  may  perhaps  have  originally  signified  a  loop- 
hole ;  from  the  v.  to  Airi,  to  take  aim,  q.  an  aperture 
or  place  struck  through  for  airting. 
Through-band, Through-ban\ J.  Astone which 

goes  the  whole  breadth  of  a  wall,  Galloway. 

'*  It  is  essential  to  the  durability  of  a  dvke,  that 
each  individual  stone  be  laid  on  a  proper  bed,  that 
the  stones  frequently  overlap  one  another,  to  break, 
as  they  term  it,  but  more  properly  to  bind  and  con- 
nect the  joints  along  the  tworows  forming  the  double; 
and  likewise,  that  the  two  sides  be  well  bound  to- 
gether by  long  stones  laid  across,  termed  through'^ 
hands,"     Agr.  Surv.  Galloway,  p.  88. 

^'  It  is  a  much  better  plan,  where  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  stones  are  large,  to  build  snecks  of 
single  dyke,  at  intervals  of  three  yards,  or  else  to 
increase  the  number  of  through'^bands  in  every  part 
-of  the  double  dyke/'     Ibid.  p.  85. 

"  Through^bands,  the  long  stones  which  bind 
dvkes:"  Gall.  £nc. 

Throw-gang,  s.     A  thoroughfare.]  Add; 
_— "  Hes  wrangously  occupyt  ane  througang  8c 
entres  of  ane  yett"  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

'^  Ane  Ihrowgane  of  ane  gait,"  i.  e.  of  a  road. 
Ibid.  Cent.  I6. 
Til  ROUGH-BE  arin\  s.     A  livelihood,  the  means 

of  sustenance,  S. 

Througa'in,  Throwoaun,  jjar^.  od/.  1.  Active, 
pushing,  S. ;  q.  "  going  through^  any  business. 
"  She  seems  to  be  a  plump  and  jocose  little  wo- 

tnan  ;.  gleg,  blythe,  and  ihrowgaun  for  het  y fears." 

Black w.  Mag.  Dec.  1820,  p.  S65. 
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^  Betty  Lanshaw^was  an  active  ihrough^gotttg 
woman,  and  wonderfu'  usefu'  to  many  of  the  cotters' 
wives  at  their  lying-in."     Ann.  of  the  Par.  p.  SO. 

A  throw-gaun  roan  is  one  whom  slight  obstacles 
will  not  impede. 

"  It  is  said  that  one  who  reflects  little,  but  dashes 
away,  is  a  through-gaun  person  ;"  Gall.  Enc.  But 
while  it  denotes  promptitude  and  steadiness,  in  ope- 
ration, it  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  idea  of 
precipitation. 
2.  Prodigal,  wasting  property,  Clydes. 

A.S.  thurh'gan,  ire  per,  permeare ;  used  in  a  me- 
taph.  sense. 

Through-ganging,  pari,  adj.  Active,  having  a 
great  deal  of  action  ;  a  term  used  by  jockies,  S. 
"  Ye're  a  gentleman,  sir ;  and  should  ken  a  horse's 

points;  ye  see  that  through-ganging  thing  that  Balroa- 

whapple's  on;  I  selled  her  till  him."  Waverley,ii.246. 

Thuough-gaun,  s,     A  severe  philippic,  enter- 
ing into  all  the  minutiae  of  one^s  conduct,  S. 
— -'^  The  folk  that  w^e  again  him,  gae  him  sic  an 

awfu'  through'gaun  about  his  rinnin  awa,  and  about 

a'  the  ill  he  had  ever  dune  or  said  for  a'  the  forepart 

o'  his  life,  that  Patie  says,  he  looked  mair  like  ane 

dead  than  living."     fijob  Roy,  ii.  I6. 

Throu6h.fittim\  s.    1.  A  bare  sustenance^  S.^ 
.  as  much  aa  puts  one  through. 

9.  A  rough  handhng,  Upp.  Clydes. 

THROu'^THkR,  adf*  1.  Confused  in  regard  to 
mind  or  manner ;  as,  *^  He^s  but  ^  throwtiier 
kind  o^  chier.'^  S. 

fti  Used  as  denoting  that  confusion  which  flows 
from  distemper,  S. 

Weel,  tho'  he  was  so  sadly  thrm^ther. 
Since  than  he  ne'er  leuk'd  o'er  his  shouther. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  62. 

Through  other,  Throw  ither,  adv.  Confused- 
ly.] Add; 
Colonel  Monro  gives  this  phraseology  in  a  kind  of 

English  form,  putting  the  second  term  in  the  plural. 

— "  The  enemy  storming  the  walles,  the  defenders 

for  want  of  powder,  threw  sand  in  their  enemies 

eyes,  knockingthemdowne  with  the  butts  of  muskets, 

having  beene  divers  times  pell-mel  through  others," 

Monro's  Exped.  p.  11. 

Through-stone,  s.    A  stone  which  goes  through 
a  wall,  S.O.     ThroughJfand^  synon. 
"  I  have  built  about  thirty  rood  of  stone^dike  five 

feet  lygh,  with  two  rows  of  through  stones,  connecting 

Saunders  Mill's  garden- wall  with  the  fence  about  the 

Fir  Belt."     Lights  and  Shadows,  p.  215. 

THROUGHSTONE^  s.    V.  Thruch-stane. 

THROUGH  the  NEEDLE  EE,  the  name 
of  a  game  among  young  people,  in  which  two  of 
them  form  an  arch  with  both  their  hands,  having 
the  fingers  interlaced.  The  rest,  who  hold  each 
other  by  the  skirts,  following  in  a  line,  attempt 
to  pass  under  the  arch.  The  first,  who  is  called 
the  k'ingy  is  sometimes  laid  hold  of  by  those, 
who  form  the  arch,  each  letting  fall  one  of  his 
arms  like  a  portcullis  for  inclosing  the  passen- 
ger. But  more  generally  the  king  is  suffered 
to  pass,  the  attempt  being  reserved  for  the  la&t^ 
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who,  if  seized  9  is  called  the  priwner.    As  soon 
as  he  is  made  captive,  he  takes  the  place  of  one 
of  those  who  formed  the  arch,  and  who  after- 
wards stands  by  his  side.  The  play  is  continued 
till  they  are  all  taken  in  succession;  South  of  S. 
It  is  differently  played  in  Mearns,  Aberd.,  and 
some  other  counties ;  according  to  the  account  which 
has  been  kindly  furnished  by  an  intelligent  friend. 
A  number  of  boys  stand  with  joined  hands  in  a 
semicircle,  and  the  boy  at  one  end  of  the  link  ad-> 
dresses  the  boy  at  the  other  end^  calling  him  by  his 
name  in  the  following  rhyme  :^- 

A. — B.— if  ye  were  mine, 
I  wad  feed  you  wi'  claret  wine. 
Claret  wine  is  gude  and  fine ; 
Through  the  needle-ee,  boys. 
The  boy  to  whom  this  is  addressed  makes  room 
between  himself  and  his  next  neighbour;  as  they  raise 
and  extend  their  arms,  to  allow  the  opposite  boy 
to  run  through  the  opening,  followed  by  all  the  other 
boys  still  linked  to  each  other.  If  in  running  through, 
the  link  should  be  broken,  die  two  boys  who  are  the 
cause,  suffer  some  punishment. 

''  On«n,  in  the  blithe  summer  nights,  when  other 
weans  were  leafHng  wi*  gladness  at  Thrrmgh-ihe^ 
Needle^ee, — I  yearned  to  steal  some  holy  Abbot's 
purse,  to  buy  mysel'  a  wee  stngingsister  ora  brother." 
Spaewife,  L  128. 

It  seems  to  have  an  obvious  relation  to  die  con- 
sequence of  successful  warfare^  when  captives  were 
made  to  pass  under  the  yoke. 

THRO  WE,  TunoUf  prep,  1.  By;  notmerely  sig. 

nifying  ^'  by  means  of,^  as  sometimes  in  £.  but 

denoting  a  personal  agent,  one  acting  o£Scially. 

**  That  ilk  aulderman  and  bailyeis  of  burrowys 
call  befor  thame  the  burgessis,  and  ger  cheiss  lele 
and  trewe  men  in  maner  as  is  befor  saide,  takande 
with  thame  the  curate  of  the  towne  chargit  be  the 
gret  aithe  throwe  the  bischope."  A  cts  Ja.  I.  A.  1 424, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  5. 
8.  By  authority  of. 

'*  It  is  decretyt  tknm  the  haill  parliament,  &  for* 
bodyn  be  cure  souerane  lorde  the  king,  that  ony  ligis 
[leagues^  or  bandis  be  maid  amangis  his  liegis  in  the 
reakne."  Pari.  Ja.  1. 1 425,  Acts  Ed.  1 814,  p.  ?• 

Thrucr-stake,  a,     A  flat  gravestone.]  Add ; 

Satchels  uses  the  term. 
My  guid-sir  Satchels,  I  heard  him  declare. 
There  was  nine  lairds  of  Bucdeugh  buried  there : 
But  now  with  rubbish  and  earth  it's  filled  up  so  high. 
That  no  man  can  the  through^stones  see ; 
But  nine  iomb^tUmea  he  saw  with  both  hise3me. 

Hist  Name  of  Seal,  p.  41. 

''  At  Edinburgh,  the  dd  day  of  December  1701 ; 
the  same  day  the  council  being  informed,  that  the 
through  stone  of  the  deceast  George  Buchanan  lyes 
sunk  under  the  ground  of  the  Grey-friars;  therefore, 
they  appoint  the  chamberlain  to  raise  the  same,  and 
clear  the  inscription  thereupon,  so  as  the  same  may 
be  legible."  Chalmer's  Life  of  Ruddiman,  p.  349, 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Thurrok  is  rendered  by  Tyrwhitt,  ''  the  hold  of  a 
ship."  But  he  seems  to  have  misapprehended  the 
meaning  of  the  word.    For  Fraunces  says ;  "  Tkur* 
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roit  of  a  8h3q>.Sentina."  Prompt.  Parv.  NowinOrt 
Vocab.,  of  Sentina  it  is  said.  Est  locus  fetidus  in  nani, 
cui  fluunt  aque :  and  the  term  is  expl.  by  Cooper, 
*'  A  sinke ;  jakes ;  the  pompe  of  a  ship." 

The  correspondent  term  to  Thruch^stane  in  0.£. 
is  **  Throwe  or  thraw^stone  of  a  buryyng.  Sarchofa- 
gus."  Prompt.  Parv.  A.Bor.  **  Thruf-siont,  a  tomb 
stone;"  Gl.  Brockett  This  is  evidently  the  same 
word,  with  the  substitution  of  the  labial  for  the  an« 
dent  guttural  sound. 
To  THRUM,  V.  n.     To  pur  as  a  cat,  Laoarks. ; 

A.Bor,  id.  Grose. 

Sw.  drumm-^,  mutum  solium  edere ;  Seren. 
THRUMMER,  9.    A  contemptible  musician, 

Lanarks. ;  an  itinerant  minstrel,  Roxb. 
From  the  £.  v.  to  Thrum^  which  seems  formed  fVom 
A.S.  thearm,  intestinum ;  the  strings  of  various  instni* 
ments  being  made  of  tharm,  or  the  gut  of  ^nim^lf 
THRUMMY-TAIL'D,  adf.    A  contemptuous 

epithet  applied  to  women  who  wear  iringed 

gowns  or  petticoats,  Ang.     From  E.  TTunm. 
Since  Lammas  I'm  now  gaing  thirty  an'  twa. 
An'  never  a  dud  sark  had  I  yet  gryt  or  sma'; 
An'  what  war  am  I,  I'm  as  warm  an'  as  bra* 
As  thrufnfny-4aitd  Meg  that* s  a  spinner  o't. 

Ross's  Rock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow, 
To  THRUMP,  v.a.  1.  To  press,  Upp.  Clydes.; 

also  pron.  Thrimp, 
9,  To  press,  as  in  a  crowd  ;  as,  <<  I  was  ihrumpii 

up,"  ibid. 

5.  To  push;  especially  aj^lied  to  school-boys, 
when  they  push  all  before  them  from  the  one 
end  of  a  K)rm  to  another,  ibid.,  Roxb. 

This  term,  in  Upp.  Clydes.,  is  distinguished  from 
the  V.  to  Chirt,  which  implies  that  the  pressure  is 
from  each  end  of  the  form  towards  the  middle  of  it 
Thrump,  s.  The  act  of  pushingin  thismanner,  ib. 

Teut.  drttrnm^en,  Flandr.  dromm»en,  premere,  pres* 
sare,  protrudere ;  A.S.  thtym,  multitudo,  turba. 

THRUNTER,  s.    A  ewe  in  her  fourth  year, 

Roxb. ;  synon.  Frunter^  q.  v. 

A.S.  tkrUfvinler,  thry-rointre,  trinus,  triennis,  *'  of 
three  yeares  old;"  Somner.  An  ihrUwinire  hrythyr, 
triennis  vitula ;  tkrl-mntrerammf  triennis  aries.  Lye, 

THRUSCHIT,  parU  pa.  Thrust,  forcibly 
pressed, 

**  And  tfaaireftir  the  deponar  pat  his  left  hand  ouer 
bis  majesteis  leaft  schulder,  and  pullit  vp  the  brod 
of  the  windo,  quhairvnto  the  said  Mr.  Alexander 
had  thruschit  his  majesteis  held  and  achuldeiis.* 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1600,  Ed,  1314,  p.  S06, 

Isl.  Ihrysl'a  trudere. 
THUA,  a^.     Two ;  Abei^.  Reg. 
THUD,  8.    8.  Any  loud  noise,  &c.]  Add; 

A.Bor.  **  Thud,  the  noise  of  a  fall,  a  stroke  causing 
a  blunt  and  hollow  sound;"  Gl.  Brockett 
4k  A  stroke,  &c.]  Add; 

An'  lusty  thuds  were  dealt  about, 
An'  aome  were  maistly  thrappPt 
Wi'  grips,  that  night 

Cook's  Simpk  Sirams,  p.  1^6. 

6.  Used  in  a  moral  aenae,  as  denoting  ihe  vident 
assaults  of  temptation. 
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**  Brethren,  all  this  worlde  it  full  of  tentations : 
the  diuell  blowes,  and  all  his  impes  are  euer  blowing 
and  raiding  a  storme :  it  is  a  stormie  world,  and  all 
the  thuds  light  on  the  sillie  creature."  Bollock  on 
1  Thes.  p.  121. 

Isi  tkifUr,  fremitus  Tend  prornentis,  exactly  cor- 
responds with  sense  1.     V.  Haldorson. 
To  THUD,  V.  a.   To  wheedle,  to  flatter.  Loth. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  C.6.  hud-o,  to  wheedle. 
Thud,  s.   The  act  of  wheedling  or  flattering,  ib. 

THULMARD,  «.     A  polecat ;  in  some  places 

ihumari^  S.  V.  Fowm  arts. 
. "  By  the  way  his  dog  oatched  a  /An/manf •— When 
they  were  all  at  prayer,  the  evil  spirit  beat  them  with 
the  dead  tkultnard,  and  threw  it  before  them."  Rela« 
tion  of  an  Apparition,  &c.  Law's  Memor.  App.  p.  274. 
»  THUMB,  *. 

From  the  variety  of  proverbial  phrases  in  which 
the  thumb  is  introduced,  it  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
counted by  our  ancestors  a  very  important  member. 
It  is  spoken  of,  indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  the  chief  in- 
strument  of  operation,  or  at  least  the  special  symbol 
of  power. 

Hence,  of  any  thing  supposed  to  be  a  vain  attempt, 
it  is  said.  Ye  needna  Fash  your  Thoum,  S. 

In  the  same  sense  another  proverbial  saying  is  used, 
in  relation  to  any  thing  viewed  as  not  attainable  by 
the  person  who  is  addressed;  That^s  aboon  your 
Thoum,  S. 

Then  Lindy  to  stand  up  began  to  try. 
But,  by  your  favour  that's  aboon  his  thumb. 
For  he  fell  arselins  back  upon  his  bum. 

Rosses  HeUnore,  p.  43. 
To  Pot  or  Clap  the  Thoum  oIj  any  thing,  to 
conceal  it  carefully ;  as,  Clap  your  thoum  on  thatf 
keep  it  secret;  I  mention  that  to  you  in  confi- 
dence, S. 

"  To  bend  or  bow  down  the  ihumbes,  when  wee  give 
assent  unto  a  thing,  or  doe  £Eivour  any  person,  is  so 
usuall,  that  it  is  grown  into  a  proverbiall  speech,  to 
bid  a  man  put  down  his  thumbe  in  token  of  approba- 
Von."  Pliny's  Nat  Hist  B.  zxviiL  c.  2. 
Rule  of  Thoum.  To  do  a  thing  by  Rule  qfThoum^ 
to  do  it  nearly  in  the  way  of  guesa-work,  or  at 
hap-hazard,  S. 

<'  No  rule  so  good  as  Rule  of  Thumb,  if  it  hit/'  S. 
Prov. ;  ''  spoken  when  a  thing  falls  out  to  be  right, 
which  we  did  at  a  venture."     Kelly,  p.  257* 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  measurement  of 
cloth  by  the  thumb,  when  one  has  no  regular  mea- 
sure at  hand,  or  is  too  indolent  to  seek  for  it  V. 
Bule-o'br-thoum. 

To  Leave  otic  to  Whistle  on  one^s  Thumb, 
to  leave  one  in  a  state  of  complete  disappoint- 
ment«  to  give  one  the  slip,  so  that  he  nas  got 
nothing  to  do  as  to  what  his  mind  is  principally 
engaged  about,  S. 

**  If  you'll  be  guided  by  me,  I'll  carry  you  to  a  wee 
bit  corner  in  the  Pleasanoe,— ^nd  sae  we'll  leave  Mr. 
Sharpidaw  to  whistle  on  his  thumb/*  Heart  M.  Loth. 
U.  130.    V.  Thoum, 

THUMBIKINS,  s.  pi  An  instrument  of  tor. 
ture,  &c.]  Add; 
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*'  Spence  is  again  tortured,  and  his  thumbs  crushed 
with  thumbikins.  It  is  a  new  invention  used  among 
the  Coliers  when  transgressors ;  and  discovered  by 
General  Dalsiell  and  Drummond,  they  having  seen 
them  used  in  Muscovy."     Fountainh.  i.  SOO. 

THUMBLES,  s.  pi.  Round-leaved  Bell-flowers, 
S.  Campanula  r6tundifoIia,  Linn.  V.  Witch- 
bells. 

THUMB-LICKING,  *,    An  ancient  mode  of 

confirming  a  bargain,  S.]  Insert^  after— eym* 

bol,  1.  15. ; 

— ^'  In  a  bargain  between  two  Highlanders,  each 
of  them  wets  the  ball  of  his  thumb  with  his  mouth, 
and  then  joining  them  together,  it  is  esteem'd  a  very 
binding  act."    Burt's  Letters,  ii.  222. 

That  trait  of  ancient  manners  in  the  Hebrides, 
mentioned  by  Martin,  claims  a  common  origin. 

**  Their  antient  leagues  of  friendship,^  he  says, 
<*  were  ratify'd  by  drinking  a  drop  of  each  other's 
blood,  which  was  commonly  drawn  out  of  the  little 
finger.  This  was  religiously  observ'd  as  a  sacred  bond: 
and  if  any  person  after  such  an  alliance  happen'd 
to  violate  the  same,  he  was  from  that  time  reputed 
unworthy  of  all  honest  mens  conversation."  Mar« 
tin's  West  Isl.  p.  109* 

Imertf  col.  S.  after— «cceptare,  1.  IS. ; 

I  have  observed  another  proof  of  the  existence  of 
this  custom,  even  among  the  later  Goths ;  with  this 
difference  only,  that,  in  entering  into  their  covenant, 
they  drew  the  blood  from  the  palms  of  their  hands. 
Far  thetta  sidan  bundit  Jasimaelum  their  vokudu  sier 
blodz  i  lofum,  (S.  luves),  oc  gengu  under  jardarmen, 
&c.  Formatum  deinde  hoc  fedus  sanguinis  e  volis 
eductione,  et  eundo  sub  cespitibus,  (V.  de  hoc  ritu 
Amgrimi  Jonae  Crynwgaea,  p.  101.  seq.)  addito 
jurejurando^  fore,  ut  qui  superstes  esset,  occisi  sodalis 
mortem  vindicaret  Historia  Thorstani  Wik,  S.  a 
21.  ap.  Ihre  vo.  Fosterbroder,  p.  527* 

It  seems  that  some  such  custom  prevailed  among 
the  Burgundians.  For  a  noble  lord,  of  this  country, 
A.  1242,  gave  investiture  to  a  Trior  per  polUcem  dexm 
tram.  The  same  custom  was  observed  in  Dauphin^* 
V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Investitura,  col.  1531. 

It  would  appear  that  there  had  been,  a  similar  cus- 
tom among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands.  I 
cannot,  at  least,  otherwise  form  any  idea  of  the  refer* 
ence  of  an  ancient  Teut.  phrase  mentioned  by  Kilian; 
Boesen  het  duymken,  Basiare  pollicem  alterius. 
J(^^  at  the  end  of  the  article ; 

The  passage  referred  to  by  BrotieTj  in  Thalia,  is 
the  following : 

"  These  are  the  ceremonies  which  the  Arabians 
observe  when  they  make  alliances,  of  which  no  peo* 
pie  in  the  world  are  more  tenacious.  On  these  oc« 
casions  some  one  connected  with  both  parties  stands 
betwixt  them,  and  with  a  sharp  stone  opens  a  vein 
of  the  hand,  near  the  middle  finger,  of  those  who  are 
about  to  contract.  He  then  takes  a  piece  of  the  vest 
of  each  person,  and  dips  it  in  their  blood,  with  which 
he  stains  several  stones  purposely  placed  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  invoking  during  the  process  Bac* 
chus  and  Urania.  When  this  is  finished,  he  who  so* 
licits  the  compact  to  be  made,  pledges  his  friends  for 
the  sincerity  of  the  engagements  %o  the  stranger  qip 
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titizen,  or  vhoever  it  may  happen  to  be ;  and  all  of 
them  conceive  an  indispensable  necessity  of  perform- 
ing what  they  promise."     Thalia,  c.  8. 

It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  Lydians,  or  of  the  Medes,  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

*'  The  ceremony  of  confirming  alliances  is  the  same 
in  this  nation  as  in  Greece,  with  this  addition,  that 
both  parties  wound  themselves  in  the  arm,  and  mu- 
tually lick  the  blood.*'     Clio,  c.  'J'4. 

This  custom  has  reached  even  as  far  as  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  "  If  the  Siamese  wish  to  vow  an  eter- 
nal friendship,  they  make  an  incision  in  some  part 
of  the  body,  till  the  blood  appears,  which  they  after- 
wards reciprocally  drink.  In  this  manner  the  anci<* 
ent  Scythians  and  Babylonians  ratified  alliances;  and 
almost  all  the  modern  nations  of  the  East  observe  the 
same  custom."  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Siam. 
V.  Beloe's  Herodotus,  i  79,  N. 
TIIUM-STEIL,  s.   "  A  covering  for  the  thumb, 

as,  the  finger  of  a  glove  \"  Roxb.,  Gl.  Sibb. ; 

Thoum'Stule,  id.  Lanarks. 

In  E.  thumhslal  denotes  "  a  sheath  of  leather  to 
put  on  the  thumb."  The  change  of  the  vowel,  in 
different  counties,  creates  a  difficulty  as  to  the  etymon. 
But  it  is  most  probably  from  A.S.  siael,  Su.G.  siaeile, 
locus,  Teut.  stalle,  locus  tutus  ;  q.  a  place  or  station 
for  a  thumb  or  finger.  ^Sleelis  the  pron.  of  Angus  as 
well  as  of  the  South  of  S. 

THUMMERT,  s.     A  term  to  denote  a  person 
of  a  singular  and  aukward  appearance^  Ayfs. 
— "  There  never  was  surely  a  droller  like  //ei/m- 

meri  o'  a  creature  seen  entering  a  biggit  land."     Sir 

A.  VVylie,  i.  74. 

A  provincial  corruption  of  S.  Fowmarie,  a  polecat. 

THUMPIN\ad;.  l.Large,ina  general  sense,  S. 
^  One  wished  them  ihumpin  luck  and  fat  weans." 

Edin.  Month.  Mag.  June  1817*  p.  241. 

Now  thympan  luck,  an'  skill  befa'  ye. 
My  bard,  sae  I'se  mak  free  to  ca'  ye. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  98, 

2.  Large,  as  including  the  idea  of  stoutness,  S. 
"  Thumping,  great,  huge.     A  thumping  hoy,  a  large 

child,  Exm.  and  different  counties ;"  Grose.     It  is 

used  in  tlie  same  manner  in  S.     Mr.  Brockett  gives 

the  word  as  bearing  this  sense,  A.Bor. 

Thumper,  8.  1.  A  large  individual  of  any  species ; 
as  a  thumper*  of  a  trout,  S. 
The  term  seems  to  receive  this  application  from 

the  forcibleness  of  motion  manifested. 

2.  Any  thing  large,  S.     Of  a  gross  and  obvious 
falsehood  it  is  often  said,  "  That  is  a  thumper  r 

THUNDERBOLT,  s.  The  name  given  by  the 
vulgar  to  a  stone  hatchet,  apparently  used  before 
the  introduction  of  iron,  such  as  is  otherwise  call- 
ed a  j^on^crf^  S.,Orkn.,  Shetl.  This  instrument 
is  often  made  of  a  species  of  serpent  stone. 
*'  Triangular  polish^  stones  of  green  porphyry,  of 

different  sizes,  have  been  found  repeatedly  in  many 

parts  of  the  country.     I  have  seen  them  from  ten  to 

fourteen  inches  long,  and  from  four  to  seven  inches 

broad :  The  people  call  them  thunderbolts. — They 

are  polished,  and  taper  to  a  point."     Edmonston's 

Zetl.  Isl.  i.  120-1, 


"  On  a  shelf  were  disposed,  in  great  order,  iete* 
ral  of  those  curious  stone  axes,  formed  of  greoi  gra* 
nite,  which  are  often  found  in  these  islands,  where 
they  are  called  thunderbolts  by  the  common  people, 
who  usually  preserve  them  as  a  charm  of  security 
against  the  effects  of  lightning."  The  Pirate,  iii.  4. 
THUNNER,*.  The  vulgar  mode  of  pronouncing 

the  word  thunder^  S.O.     Thunner  id.  A.Bor. 
Thunner-speal,  s.     "  A  board  with  a  string  in 

the  end ;  when  whirled  round  in  the  air,  it  causes 

a  thundering  sound  C  Gall.  Enc, 
THURST,t;.i//2p^r*.  Needed; as," YetAurWnV 

Ye  needed  not,  Dumfr. 

This  is  a  pret.  formed  from  Tliarf,  or  perhaps  tliat 
of  A.S.  thearf-ian,to  need.     V.  Tharf.     In  the  same 
sense  might  tlie  term  be  rendered  as  used  by  Bar' 
hour.     V.  DicT. 
THWANKIN\  part,  adj.     A  term  applied  to 

clouds  which  mix  together  in  thick  and  gloomy 

succession,  Ayrs. 

Isl.  thfving^,  Alem.  thwing-an,  Su.G.  twing^a,  co- 
gere ;  Isl.  thwingan,  Dan.  twang,  coaction,  coercion, 
pressing.  Thwankin*  assumes  a  frequentative  form. 
Thus  thwanktn^cluds  are  '*  clouds  continuing  to  press 
on  each  other." 
To  THWRICKEN,  v.  n.     To  choke  from  the 

influence  of  thick  smouldering  smoke,  Teviotd. 

"  Whirkened,  choaked,  strangled ;  North."  Grose. 
Ray  gives  the  same  sense. 

The  root  seems  to  be  Isl.  gi/er^  jugulum,  the  throat, 
whertCe  kyrk'-ia  suffocare. 
To  T  YAUVE,  V.  n.     This,  pronounced  as  one 

syllable,  gives  the  proper  sound  of  the  v  Taave. 
To  TI A  W  E,  V.  71.    Expl.  "  to  amble  ;^  GI.  Tarr. 
When  the  cattle  tiawe,  an*  blinter 
To  the  loch  for  drink  at  noon  ; 
Spottie  keen,  a  neebor's  collie. 

Through  a  moss  cam  rinnin  hame,  &c. 
Tarras's  Poems,  p.  56.     V.  Tew,  pret. 

TIBBE,TiBBiK,corruptionsofthenameIsabeI,S. 
Tibbie  Fowler  o'  the  glen. — Old  Song. 
^'  Tihbe,  the  familiar  name  of  Isabel ;  and  so  in  O. 
English  ;"  Gl.  Lynds. 

TIBBET,  8.     One  length  of  hair,  in  a  fisliing- 
line,  twisted,  alink.  File;  sy non. ^Sinood.  V. Tip- 
pet. 
To  T  YCE,  V.  n.   To  move  slowly  and  cautiously, 
Aberd. 

Whan  ither  ewies  lap  the  dyke. 
And  eat  the  kail  for  a'  the  tyke, 
My  ewie  never  played  the  like. 
But  tyc'd  about  the  bam-wa'. 

Skinner* s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  144.  Ed.  1S09, 
"  Went  slowly,  warily  about ;"  Gl. 
Under  the  v.  Feeze,  I  have  viewed  tees'd,  given 
by  Ritson,  as  an  error,  having  heatdjies^d  invariably 
used  in  the  repetition  of  this  song.  But  frcmi  the 
use  of  tyc'd  in  this  Edit  it  is  mojst  probable  that  this 
is  the  proper  term.  It  seems  allied  to  Su.G.  iass^a, 
jto  walk  soflly ;  **  Tacito  greesu  incedere*  ut  solent 
nudipedes ;  Fenn.  tassut-an  ;"  Ihre ;  and  probably  to 
Su.G.  tyst-^,  to  be  silenjt,  tyst-^,  close,  quiet.  Thus 
tyc'd  about  may  signify,  "  moved  in  quietness,  with- 
out causing  any  disturbance." 
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TICHELjTiCHiL,(gutt.),*.  1.  Anumber3ttr. 

Fon 

*'  There  wat  a  tichel  o'  wallydraggle  tup  hoggs 
rinning  after  her^  an  plaguing  her,  till  I  was  just 
grieved  for  the  poor  beast."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  246. 

It  is  always  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  applied 
to  a  low  troop  of  followers. 

*'  I  would  be  right  wae  to  see  my  queen  turned  into 
a— doe,  or  a  hare,  or  a  she- fox,  and  a  tichel  o'  tikes  set 
afler  her  to  tear  her  a'  to  tareleathers."  Ibid.  iii.  407* 

Perhaps  q.  a  line  or  series ;  Isl.  tigill  funiculus. 
As,  however,  it  respects  followers,  it  may  be  allied  to 
Gael,  tat^hal,  a  frequenting,  or  leagha lack  a  family. 
S.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  word  which  is  used  to 

denote  any  article  kept  secretly,  Upp.  Clydes. 

In  the  second  sense,  it  would  seem  more  nearly 
allied  to  Su.G.  tig^'O,  Isl.  theg-ia,  tacere,  silere,  thoe^ 
gUl  taciturn  us.  We  could  not  trace  this  to  a  Celt  ori- 
gin, without  supposing  a  considerable  change.  CB. 
.  dirgd  signifies  secret,  a  secret  place ;  Ir.  Gael,  cofg* 
hili,  id. 

TICHER,  *.     A  small  fiery  pimple,  Gall.  Enc. 

V.  Ticker. 
To  TICHER  (gutt),  V.  n.     To  laugh  clandes. 
tinely,  Ayrs. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  this  were  allied  to  Su.G. 
iig-a  silere,  as  the  person  wishes  to  avoid  making  any 
noise  with  his  mouth ;  or  C.B.  iech'V,  to  lurk,  to  lie 
hidden,  Uehwr  a  sculker. 

To  TICHLE  (gutt),  V.  n.    1.  To  join  hands ; 
a  term  used  in  various  games  of  children,  in 
which  every  one  takes  bold  of  the  hand  of  his 
neighbour,  when  their  object  is,  either  to  form 
a  curcle,  or  to  extend  like  a  chain,  Fife. 
5^.  It  is  applied  to  any  thing  that  is  attached  to  an- 
other, whether  from  design  or  by  accident,  ibid. 
Isl.  tigill,  funiculus. 
To  TIGHT,  V.  a.     To  make  close,  S. 

**  The  said  barrells  to  be  well  tichted  and  double 
girthed  before  the  transporting  thairof  to  forrane 
nations."     Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  S50. 
.     Belg.  dicJU,  Su.G.  taet,  tight 
TICK,  s.    Upon  ticky  in  a  state  of  activity,  Aberd. 
Whether  this  phrase  be  a  corrupt  deviation  from 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  £.,  or  connected  with 
I'ick,  as  denoting  the  chicking  of  a  watch,  or  any 
similar  motion  ;  or  borrowed  from  Fr.  au  liquet,  in  a 
state  of  extremity,  in  which  one  often  strains  every 
nerve ; — I  cannot  presume  to  determine. 
To  Tick,  v.  n.     To  click,  as  a  watch,  S.]  Addi 
An'  when  she  heard  the  Dead* watch  tick. 

She  raving  wild  did  say, 
''  I  am  thy  murderer,  my  child, 
I  see  thee,  come  away." 

Train'i  Poetical  Reveries,  p.  94. 
Tick,  s.   Beat,  as  of  a  watch ;  thus,  ^^  Foo  [how] 
mony  ticks  does  a  watch  gie  in  a  minute  ?• 
'     S.B.  Belg.  ge-tikf  dickinf^. 
Ticking,  *.     Clicking.  "  Ticking,  the  noise  of  a 

watch ;""  S.,  Gall,  Enc. 
Ticker,  s.    A  dot  or  small  spot,  S. 
2.  Used  to  denote  the  dot?  or  tubercules  in  a  very 
small  eruption  on  the  skin,  resembling  shagreen, 
S.    Ticker,  Gall.    V.  Tick,  and  Tjsicheb. 
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TICKET,  s.     A  pat,  a  slight  stroke.]  Jdd; 

This  term  is  frequently  used  to  denote  a  smart 
stroke.         Hence, 
To  Get  one's  Tickets.  •  1.  To  be  subjected  to 

a  scolding  match,  Fife. 
2.  To  get  a  drubbing,  ibid. 
*ToTICKLE,t^.  a.  To  puzzle,  to  gravel,  A|)erd. 
No  other  etymon  appears ip  the  E.  Dictionary  than 
Lat.  iitill-are.     As  all  the  other  northern  dialects,  as 
well  as  the  A.S.  exhibit  the  word  in  the  same  form 
with  S.  Kittle,  it  seems  more  natural  to  view  the  E. 
v.  as  a  transposition.     Skinner  has  remarked  that 
Kittle  is  retained  in  Lincolns.    V.  Kittle,  «, 
*  Tickler,  s.     Any  thing  puzzling,  ibid. 
TiCKLY,  adj\     Puzzling,  difficult,  ibid. 
TICKLES,*. pZ.  Spectacles;  Banffs. ;  apparently 

a  mere  abbreviation. 
TICKLE-TAILS,  s.    V.  Needle-e'k. 
TID,  s.     Proper  time,  season.]  Insert^  as  sense 
2,  The  condition  which  any  soil  is  in  for  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture ;  as,  "  the  grund^s  no  in 
/id,"  Loth. 
S.  Metaph.  as  denoting  humour,  whether  in  a 
good  or  in  a  bad  sense,  S.     Thus  it  is  used, 
rmjusi  in  the  tid^  &c. 

**  Tid,  inclination ;  the  inspiration  [|of  genius,  I 
suppose^,  of  small  duration ;"  Gall.  EncycL 
To  Tak  the  tid,  to  be  seized  with  a  perverse  or 
ungovernable  humour,  S.B. 
—True  it  is  that  they  may  mell  you, — 
Or  tak  the  tid  an'  outright  fell  you. 

Taylor's  S,  Poems,  p.  1 70. 
This  to  be  inserted  before  these  words.     "  It  is 
also  applied  to  bnite  animals."     Then,  the  example  ' 
from  Fergusson. 

TiDDiE,  adf.  L  Cross  in  temper.  Loth.,  Tweedd. 

2.  Applied  to  land,  which  is  of  such  a  quality 

that  it  is  difficult  to  catch  the  proper  season 

for  ploughing,  ibid. 

TiD-AND-auiD,  a  term  used  by  old  farmers  to 

denote  a  farm  in  a  state  of  thriving  rotation^ 

Fife ;  as,  "  He  has  tid-and-ouid^eindtir  bein.^ 

It  would  appear  that  this  phraseology  is  very 

ancieot. 

S«G.  tid  denotes,  not  only  time,  season,  but  is  also 
applied  to  the  increase  of  the  field  ;  Srvaar  tid,  dif- 
ficilis  annona ;  Ihre.  Quid  may  refer  to  the  increase 
of  the  stall,  or  to  the  diriving  of  cattle  on  a  farm  ; 
from  Isl.  kvid-r,  quid-r,  venter,  also  uterus;  Su.G. 
qued,  A.S.  ctvith,  id.  Thus  one  might  be  said  to 
"  have  tid-and^quid,**  who  was  in  a  thriving  way 
both  as  to  grain  and  cattle. 

TIDY,  Tydie,  a(^*.  1.  Neat,  S.]  ^(fJ,  as  sense 
4.  Pregnant,  Ayrs.,  Clydes..;  as  applied  to  a  cow. 

Also  to  a  woman  ;  as,  ^^  a  tidy  bride,^  one  wjhp^ 

goes  home  to  the  bridegroom^s  house  in  a  state. 

of  pregnancy. 

I  find  no  proof  that  the  term  was  used  in  this,  sense 
by  our  ancestors.  It  would  seem,  however,  from 
the  following  passages,  that  it  was  applied  to  a  cow 
giving  milk,  in  contradistinction  from  one  whos^ 
milk  was  dried  up.  < 

**  That  the  said  Robert—pay — to  Dauid  Smjrth, 
quhilk  wantit  the  my  Ik  of  thre  tithy  ky,  in  defalt  of 
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the  said  Robert — the  soume  of  thfe  li.  for  costis  & 
Bcathis/'  &c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493^  p.  300. 

"  Item,  from  Archbald  M'Keller  there,  fourtie 
lydie  coues,  5  yeld  coufr8>"  &c  Depredations  on  the 
Clan  Campbell,  p.  16. 

"  Fn  Duncan  M'Kellar,  in  Cromunachan,fy  ve  (y- 
<lt«  coues,  fyve  yeld  coues,  fyve  8tirks,"&c.  Ibid.  p.  17* 

"  Taken — ^from  the  said  Ion  Campbell,  7  iydU 
coues  with  their  calves.^Itero,  from  him  sex  for- 
row  coues  and  sex  stirks,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  51. 

As  signifying,  either  pregnant,  or  giving  milk, 
the  sense  corresponds  with  what  may  be  viewed  as 
the  primary  application  of  the  term  "  in  season ;" 
as  in  either  case,  a  cow  is  in  a  slate  adapted  to  its 
principal  use.     Add  to  etymon ; 

It  appears  that  there  was  an  O.E.  v.,  nearly  allied 
in  signification,  from  which  the  word,  in  the  second 
sense  at  least,  may  have  been  fonned.  '^  Tid^yn  or 
thryuen,  supra  in  Then"  Now  "  Tkew  or  thryuen" 
is  expl.  "  Vigeo."  Prompt.  Parv. 
Tidily,  adv.  Neatly,  trimly,  S. 
TiDiK£ss,  8.     Neatness,  especially  in  the  mode 

of  dressing,  S. 
TYDWOLL,  8.     «  xLviiJ  stayne  oitydwoUr 

Al)erd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

This  seems  to  denote  wool  of  a  certain  description. 
I  can  scarcely  think  that  it  is  for  tithe  wool;  as  teind 
is  the  S.  term  used  in  this  sense. 
Tie,  8.     A  trick,  a  deception,  Fife. 

Propably  allied  to  Isl.  ttg^-ia,  teig-ia,  lactare,  alli- 
cere;  synon.  Dan.  tokk^e,  to  entice,  to  decoy,  to  draw 
in.  V.  HaldorAon  and  WolflT.  Verelius  gives  the 
same  word  in  the  form  of  tey^a. 
To  TIE  one's  hair  without  a  whang,  to  de- 
ceive one  ;  a  cant  phrase,  Fife. 
TiENB-FKEE,  odj.    Exempted  from  the  payment 

of  tithes,  S. 
To  TIFF,  Tyiff,  v.  a.    To  reject  any  thing 

from  the  lips,  Aberd. ;  perhaps  ori^nally  the 

same  with  E.  Tiff^  v.,  a  low  word,  signi^ing, 

"  to  be  in  a  pet.*** 

The  sense  given  mieht  suggest  Su.G.  toefttf-a,  Isl. 
tef-ia,  retardare,  impedire.  But  see  I'ifi,  i.  3.  below. 
TIFT,  8.    Condition,  plight,  humour,  S.]  Add; 

"  A  poet's  muse  is  in  tifl  when  she  sings  well ; 
corn  also  is  in  tifl  when  it  is  dry,  viz.  in  tift  to  lead." 
Gall.  Enc. 

"  Tift,  to  be  in  good  order ;"  Gl.  Westmorel. 
TIFT,  *.  8.  The  action  of  the  wind,  &c.]  Add; 

The  phrase,  a  tifl  of  wind,  is  properly  used  only 
in  relation  to  wind  when  it  stirs,  or  lifts  up  in  the 
air,  dust,  straw,  &c. 

This  nearly  corresponds  with  the  sense  of  Isl.  tif^ 
as  signifying  praeceps  ire,  or  as  expl.  by  Haldorson, 
Man  us  celeriter  movere. 
TiFTY,  adj.     Quarrelsome,  Roxb. 
Then  up  spake  ane,  a  maid  forlorn, 

Wi'  souple  tongue  and  tifty; 
It  k3rthed  by  her  runkl'd  horn, 
Her  years  had  number'd  fifty. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  16. 

A.Bor.  '^  tifty,  ill-natured,  petulant;"  Gl.  Brockett 
TIFTER,  8.     A  quandary;  as,  "  He's  in  an 

unco  ii/ier  the  day,^  Roxb. 
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Formed  perhaps  from  T^,  stuse  S.  as  denoting 
the  action  of  the  wind. 
To  TIG,  V.  n.  1.  To  touch  lightly,  &c.]  Inserij 

as  sense 

5.  To  give  a  stroke  to  another,  and  then  run 
away;  a  term  used  in  a  came  of  children.  He, 
who  has  received  the  stroke,  is  said  to  ~ 
till  he  gives  it  to  another,  S. 

2.  To  trifle  with,  fee]  Add; 

— Weel  kend  he,  it  was  nae  joke 
To  tig  wi  fiends  that  vomit  smoke. 

Beattie's  John  o'Amka',  p.  41. 
Tig,  8.     1.  A  twitch,  a  tap,  a  slight  stroke,  S. 

''  It's  baimly  to  mak  sic  a  wark  for  a  bit  tig  on 
the  haffet"     Sir.  A.  Wylie,  i.  S6. 

'^  Andrew  was  compeUed  to  submit,  otdy  mutter* 
ing  between  his  teeth, '  Ower  mony  fDaistara-'->ower 
mony  maisters,  as  the  paddock  said  to  the  harrow, 
when  every  tooth  gae  her  a  tig."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  308. 
"  Many  masters  I'  quoth  die  paddock  to  the  har- 
row, when  every  tin  [toothy  gave  her  a  tig,"*  S.  Prov. 
'^  Spoken  by  those  whom  persona,  inferior  to  their 
masters,  presume  to  reprove,  command,  or  correct" 
Kelly,  p.  243.     "  •  A  litde  blow,"  N. 
ft.  Sometimes  used  to  denote  a  touch  of  a  rougher 
description,  amounting  to  a  stroke,  so  as  to 
cause  a  wound,  S. 
8.  A  game  among  children,  in  which  one  strikes 
another  and  runs  off.     He  who  is  touched  be- 
comes pursuer  in  his  turn,  till  he  can  tig  or 
touch  another,  on  whom  his  office  devolves, 
Fife,  Loth.,  Ettr.  For. 

A.Bor.  '*  Ti^,— a  play  among  children  on  separati 
ing  for  the  night,  in  which  every  one  endeavours  to 
get  the  last  touch  ;  called  also.  Last  bat"  Gl.  BrocL 
0.£.  ''  Tek,  or  lytill  touch,  tacius,"  (Prompt 
Parv.^  has  had  a  common  origin. 
4.  Tne  stroke  itself.  He  who,  in  the  game,  com- 
municates the  stroke,  says  to  theperson  to  whom 
he  has  given  it.  Ye  bear  wp  Hg^  Fife. 

6.  The  person  who  receives  it.  Loth. 

This  game  in  S.  is  the  same  with  Toucklast  in  E. 

Among  the  players,  the  lot,  by  means  of  the  re- 
petition of  a  rhyme,  falls  on  Uie  person  who  is 
touched  with  the  finger  of  the  repeater  at  the  last 
word  of  the  rhyme.  The  individual  thus  toudied 
is  called  Tig.  He  runs  about,  endeavouring  to  touch 
another.  The  moment  this  person  is  touched,  he  or 
she  becomes  Tig,  and  communicates  it  to  a  third, 
and  so  on.  The  transmuting  touch  is  often  given  so 
quietly,  that  it  is  immediately  transferred  to  another, 
who,  not  knowing  that  Tig  is  near  him,  is  oncon* 
Bcious  of  his  risk. 

As  we  have  elsewhere  seen  that  the  Lat.  o.  Fero, 
in  its  preterite  Tidi,  acknowledges  relation  to  Goth. 
tol-a,  &c.,  our  Thole,  to  endure,  to  suffer ;  the  same 
observation  would  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  name 
of  this  game.  For  as  Tango,  I  touch,  exhibits  a  si- 
milar analogy  with  Ferv,  in  having  a  preterite  of  an 
origin  quite  different  from  the  present  tense,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  remarking  the  affinity,  in  what  forms 
the  essential  part  of  the  word,  between  our  Tig  and 
Te-tig4;  which  there  is  reason  to  think  was  also 
pronounced  hard.    Various  words  of  the  northern 
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Block  exhibit  indubitable  proofs  of  a  common  origin ; 
as  Moe8.G.  tek^au,  attek^an,  (to  the  pret.  of  which^ 
iait^,  there  is  a  near  resemblance  in  S.  tU,  tid,  a 
sli/i^ht  stroke  or  tap^)  O.  Teut.  iach-en,  Isl.  tak'^y  and 
Su.G.  /ag-a,  all  synon.  with  tangere,  as  signifying 
to  touch.  Others  have  remarked  the  affinity  be- 
tween Gr.  $iy0y  attrecto>  and  rm^m,  or  r«2^-^  capio, 
in  pret  Tmi«-i^»  and  the  Goth,  verbs  of  similar  sig- 
nification. 

Tio  ME  tF  foir  CA)^9  thenameof  a  game  bf  chil- 
dren, S.  A. ;  the  same  with  Tig. 
*^  It  would  perhaps  be  equally  vain  to  expect  that 
ladies  should  give  op  the  luxurious  waltz^ — ^to  join 
in  the  merry  ring  at  Through  the  needle-ec^^or  Tig 
me  if  you  can,"    Blackw.  Aiag.  Aug.  1821,  p.  38. 

To  TIG,  V,  n.     This  term  is  applied  to  cattle, 
who  in  consequence  of  bein^  stung  with  the 
gad-fly,  run  off  hither  and  tliither,  with  their 
tails  extended  on  their  backs,  S.  This  is  view- 
ed as  the  original  sense  of  the  term. 
1  have,  however,  met  with  no  term  Bimilar  to  Tig^ 
which  indicates  that  the  gad-fly  was  thus  denomi* 
nated.   Teut  ieeckcy  teke,  however,  denotes  the  dog- 
louse,  £.  tick;  Dan.  taege,  a  punice,  a  wall-louse. 
TIG,  Teyg,  s.    a  pet,  a  fit  of  passion,  S.]  Jdd 

to  etymon ; — Gael,  taoighf  a  nt  of  passion. 
To  TtG,  Tag,  v.  n.     1.  To  trifle.J  Add; 
^.  To  be  tedious  in  making  a  bargain,  to  haggle, 

Fife.     Hence, 
TiG-TAGOiN,  9.    The  act  of  haggling;  as,  We 
had  an  awfii  tig-tagg;in  about  it^  before  we  coud 
mak  our  bargain,  Fife. 
To  TiGGLB-TAGGLE,  V.  fi.    The  Same  with  the  v« 

to  Tig-Tag^  in  sense  2.,  Fife. 
TIGER-TARRAN,  8.    A  waspish  child,  Te». 

viotd.       V.  TiRBAN. 

To  TIGHER,  V.  n.  To  laugh  in  a  suppressed 
way,  to  titter,  Ayrs. ;  synon.  Kigher. 

To  TIGHER,  V.  n.  To  ooze  out ;  applied  to 
blood  and  other  liquids;  Berw,    V.  Teichkb. 

To  TIGMATEEZE,  v.  a.  To  pull  one  about, 
Upp.  Clydes. ;  apparently  from  the  S.  vv  to 
Tigy  q.  v.,  and  E.  to  Tease,  connected  by  the 
conjunctive  particle  ma» 

Tig-tow,  «.]  insert,  as  sense. 

1.  The  name  given  to  the  game  of  Tig  in  Ang. 

To  Tig-tow,  v.n.  1.  "  To  touch  and  go,  to 
be  off  and  on,^  S.,  Gall.  Enc. 

S.  *^  To  Tig'taw  wT  a  Lass,  to  seem  inclined  to 
marry  her,  yet  to  hang  ofp,^  S.,  ibid. 

TYISHT,;>rrf.    Enticed. 

**  Attoore,  he  tyishi  the  young  men  of  his  ciete 

to  his  purpois,  with  his  liberah'te  and  gudis."    Bel- 
lend.  T.  Liv.  p.  83.     V.  Tysb,  v. 

TIKE,  Tyke,  s,    1.  A  dog,  a  cur,  S.l  Jddf 
Ye  Moabits,  with  homes  twa  full  hie. 
Outward  like  sheips,  yee  heir  the  beistes  raarke. 
Inward  hke 'tykes,  ye  bjrte,  but  camiot  barke. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  97» 

S.  "  A  selfiflh  snarling  fdlpw^"^  Gl.  Surv.  Moray. 
Thus  it  is  said  of  a  stubborn  man ;  He'*s  a  dour 
tyke. 
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''  Tike  is  applied  in  contempt  to  a  person  j'*  Gl. 
Lynda.  A.Bor./iAe,'^an  odd  or  queer  fellow;"  Grose; 
"  a  blunt  or  vulgar  fellow ;"  Brockets 
Tyke-hungby,  adj.     Ravenous  as  a  dog,  S. 
TvKE-TULYiE,  *.     Literally,  a  dog's  quarrel; 

metaph.  applied  to  any  coarse  scoUing-match, 

Sk ;  synon.  CoUyshangie. 
TYKEN,  TVKiNj  s,     1.  The  case  which  holds 

the  feathers  of  a  bed  or  bolster,  8.     TicJc, 

Ticken,  Ticking. 

"  Tiking  of  the  East  countrie,  the  elne~x  s."  Rates 
A.  I6ll. 

He  at  the  sowing-brod  was  bred. 
An'  wrought  gude  serge  and  tyken. 

A.  Wilson's  Poena  1790,  p.  199. 
2.  Tyken  &  a  bed,  used  for  the  bed  itself,  Teviotd. 
Tyken,  ad/.     Of  or  belonging  to  the  cloth  de- 
nominated Tick,  S. 
^  The  origin  seems  to  be  Su.G.  tyg,  a  general  de« 
signation  for  cloth. 

To  TYLE,  V.  n.    To  Tyle  a  Lodge,  to  shut  the 

door  of  a  Mason-lodge ;  whence  the  question, 

'<  Is  the  lodge  %^  r  S. 
TiLEE,  Tyler,  s.    A  door-keepa*  of  a  Mason* 

lodce,  whose  business  it  is  to  see  that  tlie  door 

be  kept  close,  S. 

IsL  /t//-a,  leviter  figere ;  or  til,  [also  Alem.!  finis, 
limes,  q.  «  to  Ax  the  limits."  Sw.  tid,  id.  V.  Ti* 
aelder,  Ihre. 

TILE-STONE,  s.  An  anomalous  term,  which 
must  formerly  have  been  used  in  S.  for  a  tUe 
or  brick. 

^     "Later,  a  tUe^^stone,  or  brick."    Wedderb.  Vo* 
cab.  p.  21. 

It  has,  however,  been  imported  fVt>m  the  conti* 
nent  "f  eut  teghelsteen,  ticheUsteen,  Germ,  xieghelm 
steyn,  tegula,  later ;  Sw.  tegelsten,  brick ;  Wideg. 

TILFOIR,  adv.     Before.     «  A  yeir  tOfbir  he 

deceissit ;''  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16.    Su.G.  OIL 

foerene,  prius ;  Ihre,  vo.  TUL 
TILL,  *.    A  cold  unproductive  clay,  S.]  Add; 

"  We  find  in  digging,  or  sinking,  that  after  the 
clay  is  past,  which  keeps  no  course,  all  metals,  as 
stone  and  tiUes,  (which  are  seems  |[seams^  of  black 
stone,  and  participat  much  of  the  nature  of  coal), 
iy  one  above  another,  and  keep  a  regular  course." 
Sinclair's  Misc.  Obs.  Hydrost.  p.  26o. 

''  Indurated  clays  abound  in  both  parishes.  The 
most  plentiful  is  the  Schistus  or  TilL — Schistus  and 
TiU  are  words  indiscriminately  used  to  denote  the 
same  argillaceous,  hard,  fossile  substance.  The  word 
TUl  is,  mdeed,  sometimes  vulgarly  used  to  denote  a 
stiff  clay,  altliough  in  a  soft  state."  lire's  Hist 
Rutherglen,  p.  252. 

*'  ^  TUl  is  a  provincial  word,  of  which  the  mean- 
ing is  not  always  perfectly  definite.  It  is  sometimes 
u»ed  to  express  a  sort  oi  hard  impenetrable  clay, 
mixed  with  fragmenu  of  stone  or  gravel.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  species  of  it,  for  the  name  is 
applied  likewise  to  subsoils  of  an  absorbent  nature, 
which  if  exposed  by  culture  to  the  sun  and  atmos- 
phere would  turn  into  excellent  dry  loams.  It  is 
often  used  to  denote  a  retentive  subsoil,  abounding 
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with  iron  ore.  In  general  it  may  be  taken  for  any 
subsoiU  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand  or 
stones,  devoid  of  tlie  vegetable  matter  which  gives  a 
soil  the  friability  and  openness  requisite  for  vegeta- 
tion." Agr.  Surv.  Gallovay,  p.  12. 
TxLLi£,  Tilly,  adf.     Of  or  belonging  to  tilly  S. 

"  In  various  parts  of  the  northern  districts^  remote 
from  the  benefit  of  sea- ware,  large  pits  were  dug  up 
of  a  6'%  substance,  to  give  firmness  and  consistency 
to  a  loose  mossy  soil."    Agr.  Surv.  Invern.  p.  112. 
TiLLiE-cLAY,  s.     1.  "  Cold  clay,  unproductive 

soil,''  S.,  Gall.  Enc. 
2.  Used  metaph.  as  expressive  of  coldness  of  heart. 

"  The  heart  that  never  felt  love,  is  said  to  be  a 
piece  of  tiUie'clatf"  ,  ibid. 

TIIiL,  conj.     That,  so  that,  to  such  a  degree 
that,  Buchan. 

Leitch  wi's  fit  gae  'im  sic  a  kick. 
Till  they  a'  thought  him  slain. 
That  very  day. 
Skinner's  Christnuu  Ba'ing,  st  13. 
Isl.  HI  tkesi  is  expL,  ideo.  ^ 

TILL -BAND,  *.     The  name  giving  to  Pud- 

ding-stone  or  primary  Breceia;  S. 

**  Blotta. — Breccia  arenacea,  Cronst.  Scotish  tiU" 
hand,"     Headrick's  View  of  Arran,  p.  246. 

To  TILLER,  V.  n.     A  term  applied  to  grasses 
"wlien  they  give  out  a  number  of  stems  or  suckers 
from  the  same  root,  S.  A.,  Stirl. ;  synon.  StooL 
'*  Clover-plants,  when  they  have  room  to  grow, 
tiller  or  stool,  and  employ  more  ground  than  those 
of  corn."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  24. 
•    — **'  Clover  is  not  so  much  fed  by  the  atmosphere 
when  kept  down  by  cattle,  and  short,  as  when  al- 
lowed to  iiUer  or  stool,  and  grow  to  its  full  height" 
ibid.  p.  211.  * 

"  When  the  plants  are  thin,  they  keep  tillering 
(or  sending  forth  new  shoots),  when  they  should  be 
jjiot-into-seed."     Agr.  Surv.  StirL  p.  403,  404. 

"  Tiller,  to  send  out  ahoots,  as  wheat  X)urh«n ;" 
GL  Brockett 

0.£.  tUlar,  iilkr,  "  a  small  tree  left  to  grow  till 
it  be  fellable,"  (Phillips),  is  most  probably  allied. 
Fr.  talUr,  thaler,  are  applied  to  com  when  it  buds ; 
^'  Com  to  budj  shoot  out  their  tops,"  &c« 

TiLLKa,  $.     **  The  rising  blade  of  growing  corn 

shooting  out  several  stems  from  one  seed  ;^  GI. 

Surv,  Moray. 

The  term  seems  very  ancient,  and  is  apparently  of 
Ootfa.  extract.  For  the  Isl.  v.  iylle,  iiUdr-a,  has  a 
«en8e  nearly  akin  ;  signifying,  to  raise  up  and  to  fix 
lightly ;  attollo  et  leviter  figo.  Hence  tilldr^  levi« 
ttructura ;  G.Andr.  p.  2S9. 

Its  affinity  is  more  evident  to  A.S.  telg,  ramus,  sur* 
cuius,  firondes ;  '*  a  bough,  a  shoot,  a  twig,  a  branch ;" 
Somner :  Sax.  telghe,  telgher,  ramus,  ramale,  frons, 
iVondes ;  Kilian :  Su.G.  iaelning,  surculus,  anciently 

TILLIE-LICK,  *•    Agibe,  GalL 
*^  TilHe-Ucks,  taunts  and  sneers ;"  Gall.  Enc, 
It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  in  some  coun« 
ty  or  other,  an  instrument,  used  in  former  times,  call** 
tAt^tilHe,  and  that  the  term  had  originally  denoteda 
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stroke  with  this.  Fr.  tiUe,  signifies  ''the  rind,  or  pit. 
ling  of  hemp,"  &c.,  and  lilUer  the  linden  tree.  TulUe, 
however,  denotes  a  knife^  Shetl.  It  seems  to  have 
signified  a  churn-staff,  S.     V.  Tullie. 

TiLLiE-LicKiT,  *.     1.  *An   unexpected   stroke, 

Fife ;  the  same  with  the  precedmg  word,  only 

used  figuratively. 
2.  An  unexpcctea  misfortune,  ibid. 
TILLIESOUL,  s.     A  place  at  some  distance 

from  a  gentleman^s  mansion-house,  &c.l  Add ; 

1  have  met  with  this  word  only  once  in  print,  and 
in  a  form  different  from  that  in  which  I  have  always 
heard  it  spoken. 

"  If  she  were  to  be  joining  company  wi'  Mr.  Peter, 
he  would  be  shewing  her  ta  grieve's  house,  and  ta 
new  iilUesow,  and  ta  gardener's  house,-^-and  a  score 
of  other  houses  she  conna  j  ust  pe  minding."  Macrim« 
mon,  iv.  63. 

-  A  learned  friend  derives  it  from  ioui  let  saouls,  q. 
the  place  whither  all  the  drunkards  resorti  Another 
views  it  as  Gael,  tuloch-^abhdl ;  the  latter  part  of 
which  compound  is  pronounced  soul  or  sawal,  and 
signifies  a  bam.  As  tuloeh  denotes  a  hillock,  aocord« 
ing  to  this  etymon,  the  signification  is,  '*  the  hillock 
barn,"  or  ''  the  bam  on  the  hillock." 

An  excellent  Gielic  scholar  suggests  that  this 
term,  applied  to  a  country  pMie  humse,  seems  to  be 
Gael,  taghail  a'  S0,  i.  e.  "  CdJl  here;"  supposing  that 
it  may  have  formerly  been  used  as  a  label  above  the 
door. 

»  TILLIE- VALLEY^  adv.  "  A  word  used  for- 
merly when  any  thing  said  was  rejected  as  trif- 
ling or  impertinent  C^  Johns. 
"  Tiller-valley,  Mr.  Lovel,-*which,  by  the  way, 
one  commentator  derives  from  titivillitittm,  and  an- 
other from  talley-ho — but  Wley-vaUey,  I  say,  a  truce 
with  your  politeness."     Antiquary,  i.  113. 

"  Tillivalley  for  your  papistry,'  was  answered  from 
without ;  '  we  are  in  the  inood  of  the  monks  when 
they  are  merriest^  and  that  is  when  they  sup  beef^ 
brewis  for  lanten-kail."     The  Abbot,  i.  292. 

1  introduce  this  E.  wcwd  merely  in  regaid  to  its 
etymon.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  of  Fr. 
extraction.  My  worthy  and  learned  friend  Francis 
Douce,  Esq.,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Todd,  as  referring 
to  the  Fr.  hunting  phrase^  iy  a  hUlaiU  et  valleey ; 
Valerie  da  Fouilloux.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
offering  another  conjecture. 

It  might  be  resolved  into  Toy  Id,  vmli,  "  Be  silent 
there,  look,"  or  ''  attend ;"  from  /otre  to  be  silen^ 
and  voir  to  see. 

TILLY.PAN,  s.  A  skiUet,  Momy.  Gael, 
iealia  denotes  the  hearth ;  perhaps  ij.  a  pan  to 
be  always  at  the  ade  of  the  fire. 

TILLO  W  IE,  s.  L  A  cry  addressed  to  hounds^ 
urging  them  on  to  the  ch^ce,  Clackai«nji. ;  evU 
dently  a  corr.  of  the  £•  httBtsiiuui\i  cheer, 
TaUihoo. 

2.  Used  of  one  "v^ho  has  dealt  too  fieelj  -mUk  in- 
toxicating  Kquor ;  as,  "  He  has  gotten  his  /tf- 
hwie^'"  ibid. ;  q.  ^*  he  has  got  asimich  as  uiges 
him  on.^ 

TILT^  s.    Account,  tidings  of,  S.B.]  Jddi 
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Inrtead  of— /i^  norlrio/^it  iflvft'n^,  &^«  in  First 
Edit,  of  Ross's  Helenore,  p.  122. 

TifU,  I  find,  is  retained  in  tlie  second  Edit  A.  1 778> 
p.  Ii3,  which  was  corrected  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Beattie*  This  might  seem  to  render  it  probable 
that  iili  had  been  an  error ,  of  the  press.  But  tiU 
appears  in  the  Gloss,  affixed  to  the  third  Edit,  of  He« 
lenorcy  expl. "  account  of^  tidings;"  also  in  Gl.  Shirri 
with  the  same  explanation* 
TILT  up9  prei.     Snatched. 

Ane  haistie  hensour,  callit  Harie,— • 
TiU  up  ane  tackle  withouten  tary. 

Chr.  Kirk,  st  10. 
This  is  the  reading  given  by  Callander^  and  in 
Sibb.  Cfaron.  S;P.     But  in  Pink.  SeL  Ball.  ii.  20,  it 
is  t^iL    It  seems  most  probable  that  this  is  the  true 
reading,  as  we  have  many  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
y.  /o  Tj^te  precisely  in  this  sense;  but,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  not  one  of  TiU  having  the  same  significa- 
tion. Could  We  view  TUt  as  the  genuine  readings  the 
terra  might  be  traced  to  Fris.  (iU'en  levare,  tollere ; 
Isl.  iill-a  (jpret  U^lte),  attoUere. 
TILTH,  s.     Plight,  condition,  ffood  or  bad,  like 
Ti/i ;  as,  <'  The  land's  in  sae  bad  a  tiUh^  that 
we  canna  saw  the  day  ;^  Roxb. 
This  seems  to  be  merely  a  secondary  sense  of  A.S. 
and  E.  iilth,  as  signifying  the  state  of  tillage.    Teut. 
ieell,  however,  denotes  the  proper  season  when  her* 
rings  and  other  fishes  make  their  appearance,  Kilian ; 
perhaps  from  teel-en,  teUen,  gignere,  generare,  pro- 
ducere,  which  this  learned  writer  views  as  the  sam^ 
V.  with  that  signifying  to  cultivate  the  ground. 
TYMBER,  Tymmkr,  s.   The  crest  of  a  helmet] 
/nj^r/in  etymon,  after  L.B.  timbr-um,  tymbris — 
Nicot,  however,  derives  it  from  Germ,  timmer,  and 
indeed  Kilian  expl.  this,  apex  ;  also,  crista  galeae, 
conus  galeae. 

TIMBER  MARE,  an  instrument  of  punishment 
formerly  used  among  the  military.  ^ 
'^  He  causes  put  up  betwixt  the  crosses  a  timber 
mare,  whereon  runagate  knaves  and  runaway  sol- 
diers should  ride.  Uncouth  to  see  such  discipline 
in  Aberdeen,  and  painful  for  the  trespasser  to  suffer." 
Spalding,  i.  227-  V.  Trein  mare. 
TYMBRELL,  s,     A  small  whale. 

'^  Gif  ony  tifmbreU,  utherwayis  callit  ane  littil 
quhidll,  or  ony  uther  fisch,  is  fund  within  the  sea^- 
isiark  foiranent  the  land  (in  terra)  of  ane  Baron,  or 
uther  frehalder, — the  samin  sould  pertene  to  the 
Baron  or  frehalder."     Balfour's  Pract.  p.  555, 

LJB.  timbrelUus.  ^'Diciturparvuscetus,  ane  littil 
quhaile."     Skene,  Verb.  Sign. 

This  is  all  that  I  can  find  relative  to  this  term ; 
and  I  am  much  inclined  to  suspect  that  it  is  a  mis- 
nomer ;  that  the  animal  meant,  beiog  called  a  little 
%hale«  is  the  porpess ;  and  that  the  name  may  have 
be^  eorr»  from  that  which  the  Swedes  still  give  to 
this  fish>  tumblare,     V,  Linn.  Faun.  Suec«  No.  51* 

TIME,  4.     The  act  of  once  harrowing  a  fields 

Berw. ;   Tine^  synon*  Clvdes. 

'^  The  harrowings  are  given  partly  across  the 
ridges,  and  partly  endlong,  and  are  more  or  less  nu* 
merous,  according  to  circumstances ;  never  less  than 
«i  f aU  diottble  time  between  each  successive  plough<« 
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iiig.  The  compli^test  harvowiAg  is  called  a  doable 
double  time;  in  which  the  harrow  goes  four  times  sac* 
cessively  over  the  same  range;  either  all  endlong,  or 
all  across,  or  half  each  way."  Agr.  Sorv.  Berw.  p.  198. 
TYME,  s.     The  herb  thyme,  S. 

*'  Thymus  vel  melius  thyttmm,  T^me,"  Despaut 
Gram.  D.  12,  a.  ' 

TIME-ABOUT,  adv.    Alternately,  S.]  Add; 

*'  Vices  sunt  altemationes,  course  or  time  about" 
Despant.  Gram.  D.  2,  b. 
TIMEOUS,  adj.  Timely ;  as,  "  Seethat  ye  keep 

iirneous  hours  ;^  i.  e.  that  ye  be  not  too  late,  S. 

This  adj.  is  formed  in  an  anomalous  way,  having 
a  Fr.  or  Lat.  termination  affixed  to  a  Goth,  noun, 

Timous  is  O.E.,  but  now  obsolete. 
TiMEousLY,  adv.    In  due  time,  S.,  Gl.  Crooksh. 

It  occurs  in  our  version  of  the  Psalms. 
Mine  eyes  did  timeonsfy  prevent 
The  watches  of  the  night  Psa.  cxix.  148; 

It  is  here  used  in  an  improper  sense ;  for  it  most 
be  understood  as  signifying  early,  or  as  E.  timely. 
TYME-TAKER,  s.     One  who  lies  in  wait  for 

the  proper  opportunity  of  effecting  his  pur- 
pose ;  used  in  a  bad  sense. 

— "  That  now  Macky,  being  a  young  gentkmaiji 
in  his  rysing,  he  culd  not  advance  his  owne  fame 
b^ter  than  by  shewing  himselff  to  be  ane  earnest  de* 
fender  of  that  house ;  that  ttfme^takers  wold  be  now 
easalie  decerned  fVom  true  freinds."  Grordon's  Hist 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  S25. 
"i^'IMMER,  a.     2.  A  certain  quantity  of  skins, 

&c.]  Add; 

The  Word  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Fr.  Un 
timbre  de  martres,  ^a  certain  quantity,  cm:  number,  of 
martin's  skins ;"  Cotgn  Su.G.  timmer,  certus  nume« 
rus  pellium  pretiosarum,  40  alii  tradunt,  alii  50 ;  Ihre. 
TiMMBE,  ad^.  Of  or  belangiag  to  wood ;  as,  ^^  a 
t    timtner  cap,^  a  wooden  bowl ;  **  a  iimtner  tren. 

cher,'^  a  wooden  plate,  S.' 
To  TIMMER,  V.  a.  To  beat,  to  chastise;  pro- 

ferly  with  a  sHcJt;  as,  **  I  trow,  he  iimmerd 
im'weel,''  S.O.,  Aberd. 
TtMMERiN,^.  *•  Abeatingwithastick;"  Gall.Enc. 
To  TIMMER  up^  v.  a.  A  term  that  admits^f 
great  variety  of  application';  but  signifying,^  in 
general,  to  do  strenuously,  and  successfully, 
any  work  that  requires  continued  exertion  and 
employtnent,  Aberd. 

To  timmer  up  the  batv,  to  play  briskly  at  ball ;  to 
timmer  up  the  flail,  to  ply  the  fiail ;  to  timmer  up  the 
floor  with  a  dishclout,  to  clean  it  thoroughly  by  hard 
rubbing ;  to  timmer  up  the  lesson,  to  be  buaUy  en« 
gaged  in  getting  one's  lesson,  alsc^  to  say  it  accu«* 
rately  and  readily.  0  /  as  he  timmert  up  the  Latin  I 
How  expeditiously  he  uses  the  Latin  language!  or. 
What  a  deal  of  Latin  he  employs !  * 

And  who  in  singing  cou'd  excel 
Fam'd  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkel'  ? 
He  timmer* d  up,  tho*  it  be  lang, 
In  guid  braid  Scots,  a'  Virgil's  sang. 

IV.  Ingrants  Potms,  p.  57>  • 
The  original  sense  of  the  term  is  to  be  fodnd  in 
IsU  timbr^a  aedifioare,'  extruere.;.  A«S.  iimbr>4un;  id. 
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also,  to  iDstruct  Moes.G.  tmbr'Jan  occurs  only  in 
the  simple  sense ;  as  veil  as  Teut  iirnmer-en,  and 
Dan.  loemt^er, 

TIMMER-BREEES,  s.  pi.    A  cant  term  for 

a  coffin,  Roxb. 

But  now  ye're  auld,  and  downa  dree 

The  wark  an'  freiks. 
Sae  ye'U  be  fbrced  on  to  try 
Your  timmer  hreehs, 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  50. 
TYMMER-MAN,  s.     1.  A  carpenter, 

— ''  That  the  master  of  the  schip  sal  fynd  sufiici- 
end  stermane,  lymmerman,  &  schipmen  convenient 
for  the  sohip/'  AcU  Ja.  III.  1466,  Ed.  1814,  p.  87> 
c.  4.     Tymmermen  in  pi.  £d.  1566. 

This  term,  which  at  first  view  might  seem  to  have 
owed  its  existence  to  our  rud^  legislators,  has  been 
of  pretty  general  use.  Su.G.  Teut.  iimmer^man,  faber 
lignarius.  Germ,  zmtner^fnan,  Isl.  tvnbersndd,  id.  q.  a 
tin^ber-smitlL  From  Su.G.  A.S.  imber  ;  Moes.  ifmer" 
jian,  AS.  /i9i^r«taii,  aedificare. 

It  was  certainly  a  wise  institution,  that  every  ship, 
bound  for  a  foreign  country,  should  have  some  car- 
penters on  board. 

2.  A  wood-monger,  a  dealer  in  wood,  Aberd. 
TIMMER.TUNED,   adf.      Having  a  harsh 

voice,  &c.]  Add; 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  word  S.A.  does  not 
10  properly  denote  a  harsh  untuneable  voice  as  the 
want  of  a  musical  ear ;  being  applied  to  one  who  is 
unable  to  sing  in  melody. 

TYMMER  WECHT,  a  sort  of  tambourin.  V. 

Wecht,  sense  S* 
TIMMING,  Tbmmimg,  s.    A  kind  of  woollen 

dotb.]  Add,- 

This  is  certainly  from  O.Fr.  esiamine,  Mod.Fr.  eto- 
ffifiie,  id.,  Teut.  stav^ne,  stamineum  textum,  Kilian; 
Ital.  stam^gna,  Hisp.  stamena  ;  all  from  Lat  stamen. 

This  etymon,  I  find,  is  confirmed  by  the  mode  in 
which  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  translates  Fr.  estamet. 

**  The  men  were  apparelled  after  their  fashion. 
Their  stockings  were  of  tamine  or  of  doth-serge,  of 
white,  black,  scarlet,  or  some  other  ingrained  co« 
lour."     Rabelais,  B*  !•  p*  245,  246. 
TIMOURSUM,  TiiiEK80ME,afi/.  Timorous, S, 

^  My  conscience— 4s  something  of  a  timersome  na- 
ture, cannot  abide  angry  folks,  and  can  never  speak 
above  her  breath,  when  there  is  aught  of  a  fray  go« 
ing  forward."     The  Pirate,  ii.  116. 

A.B. ''  Timersome,  Timmersome,  fearful,  timorous]" 
Gl.  Brockets 
TIMPAN,  Tympakt,  s.    The  middle  part  of 

the  front  of  a  house,  raised  above  the  level  of 

the  rest  of  the  wall,  resembling  a  gable,  fbr 

carrying  up  a  vent,  and  giving  a  sort  of  attic 

apartment  m  the  roof,  S*B.   This  is  also  called 

a  Tympany  gavel,  Moray, 

Fr.  tympan,  Uie  gable  end  of  a  house;  Cotgr.  Hence, 
Tympany-widdow,  s.  a  window  in  this  part  of 

the  house,  S. 
TIMTY,  9.    A  mode  of  labouring  the  ground 

in  the  island  o£  Lewis. 

**  Jhe  natives  are  very  industrious,  and  undergo 
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a  great  fatigue  by  digging  the  ground  with  spade^ 
and  in  most  places  they  turn  the  ground  so  digged 
upside  down,  and  cover  it  with  sea- ware ;  and  in 
this  manner  there  are  about  500  people  employ'd 
daily  for  some  months.  This  mode  of  labouring  is 
by  them  call'd  Tmty ;  and  certainly  produces  a 
greater  increase  than  digging  or  plowing  otherwise." 
Martin's  West  IsL  p.  8. 

The  term  and  practice  are  still  retained. 

'^  There  is  a  general  mode  of  turning  the  ground^ 
called  iimidh,  or  making  lazybeds,  at  which  two  per« 
sons  are  employed  on  each  side  of  the  ridge ;  of  these 
two  are  cutting,  and  two  lifting  the  clods."  Stat 
Ace.  P.  Stomoway,  xix.  p.  S48. 

This  mode  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  in  S. 
called  trenching.  Perhaps  of  Norwegian  origin ;  as 
merely  denominated  6rom  the  soil  itself:  Isl.  Norw.. 
Sii.G.  tomi,  signifying  the  area  around  a  house,  also 
a  place  of  pasture.     Toft  is  synon. 

It  may,  however,  be  allied  to  Gael,  teannmeadk, 
a  cutting,  dividing. 

TIN,  s*    A  jug  of  tinned  iron,  S. 

TiNNiE,  s.  The  small  jug  or  porringer,  of  this 
description,  used  by  children,  S. 

TINCHILL,  TiKCHEL,  *..  1.  «  A  cirde  of 
sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space, 
and  gradually  narrowing,  brought  immense 

aiianUties  of  deer  together,  which  usually  made 
asperate  efforts  to  break  through,^  S. 
Well  quell  the  savage  mountaineer^ 
As  their  Tinchel  cows  the  game. 

Lad]/  tfthe  Lake,  p.  267. 
^'  These  active  assistants  spread  through  the  coun* 
try  far  and  near,  forming  a  circle,  tedmically  called 
the  tinchel,  which,  gradually  dosing,  drove  die  deer 
in  herds  together  towards  the  glen  where  the  chiefs 
and  principal  sportsmen  lay  in  wait  for  them."^  Wa« 
verley,  ii  8. 

2.  Used,  as  I  am  informed,  in  the  secondary  sense 
of  trap  or  snare,  Roxb. 

The  term  is  of  Gael,  origin ;  timchioU,  drcuit,  com« 
pass,  timchioUr-am,  to  surround,  to  envinm.  These 
terms  occur  in  the  same  sense  in  Irish. 

TYND,  s.   1.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow,  S.]  Add; 

Perhaps  0.£.  *'  Tynde,  prykyl,"  is  originally  the 
sanie ;  expL  by  Camica,  **  Tyndyd  wiUi  a  tjfnde- 
Camicatus."  Prompt  Parv. 
TINDLING,  8.    "  Ane  new  sark  of  tin 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1^65^ 

Can  this  be  an  error  for  kindUng  9  V^  Kbkdil« 
LINO.  Or  shall  we  view  the  term  as  referring  to  the 
fineness,  q.  A.S.  tyn  dad,  literally,  **  the  tenth  part" 

To  TYNE,  V.  a.    1.  To  lose.l    Inseri,  as  sense 
8.  To  lose  a  cause  in  a  court  of  justice^  to  receive 

a  decision  contrary  to  one^s  claim. 

One  of  the  acts  under  Ja.  V.  is  entitled,  ^  OIT  pane 
of  thame  that  tynis  thepky,"  A  1540,  c.  89.  In  this 
sense  &e  alternative  pnrsuie  is  used,  to  Wyn  or  Tyir. 

— ''  And  ordinis  the  said  Elenor  to  bring  with  hyr 

all  richtis  &  evidentis  that  scho  hass  in  the  saayn 

mater,  as  scho  will  wyn  or  tyn*'*  Act  Dom.  Cone  A. 

1490,  p.  140. 

This  phrase^  I  «n  informed^  is  used  in  the  kngoi^ 
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of  towii-councilt  in  an  indefinite  sort  of  way.  Thus 
in  Ayr,  in  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  the 
burgh,  it  is  usual  to  add,  that  the  person  is  em-* 
powered  to  '*  t3nie  and  win**  in  the  accounts  of  the 
burgh.  Perhaps  this  merely  signifies,  to  exercise  a 
discretionary  power ;  implying  thift,  whether  suc- 
eessfUl  or  not  in  bis  exertions,  he  receives  that  con- 
fidence from  his  brethren,  that  he  may  be  assured 
>of  being  free  from  blame. 

4.  To  kill  or  destroy.]  Inwri^  as  sense 

5.  To  Tyne  Hearty  to  lose  courage  or  spirit,  or 
inclination  to  any  business. 

*'  They  hoped  no  guid  in  his  hand,  and  thairfoir 
thay  tint  k^ariUf  and  had  no  will  to  raise  fire  in  Ing- 
land."     Pitsoottie's  Cron.  p.  M3. 

6.  To  Tjfne  the  Heartia  of  others,  to  lose  their 
affections,  S. 

**  The  king  was  abused,  and  tint  all  the  heartU  of 
his  nobilitie,  to  quhom  he  gave  no  credit."  Ibid. 
To  TiKS,  V.  n.     To  be  lost,  to  perish  in  what- 
ever  way. 

"  Gif  ony  ship  ti$ie  be  storm  of  wedier,  or  the 
gudis  and  geir  being  thairin,  the  mast  failyie,  or  ony 
uther  thing,  throw  uther  mischance  in  the  voyage, 
the  merchandis  are  not  haldin  to  pay  ony  thing 
tfaahrof."  Ship  Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract.  p.  623. 

^  Siclike,  quhen  the  ship  is  tint,  the  shipmen  may 
not  sell  the  taikill  of  hir  without  licence  or  command-* 
ment  of  the— awners."    Ibid. 

He  wald  haue  eitin  with  the  swyne. 

His  hungrie  stommok  to  fulfill; 
Bot  thocht  he  suld  for  hunger  tyne, 
Yit  nane  wald  gif  him  leif  tbairtill. 

Forbme  Sane,  Poeme  I  Gth  Cent.  p.  34. 
It  also  occurs  in  this  sense  in  that  fine  old  song, 
Tak  wnr  amid  Cloak  about  you. 
My  Cromie  is  an  useful  cow. 

And  she  is  come  of  a  good  kine  ; 
Aft  has  she  wet  the  bairns'  mou. 
And  I  am  kith  that  she  should  t^ne. 

Herd^s  CM.  ii.  102. 
Mr.  Nares,  in  his  valuable  Glossary,  has  shewn  that 
Spenser  uses  this  word  as  signifying, ''  to  perish^  to 
die." 

V.  the  etymon  of  the  v.  a. 
Tine  hsart,  Tynb  a\  a  proverbial  phrase,  ur- 
ipng  the  necessity  of  not  suffering  the  spirits  to 
suk,  when  one  meets  with  difficulties,  S.    . 
But  Nory  keeps  up  better  heart,  and  says. 
We  manna  weary  at  thir  rugged  braes ; 
Tyne  heart,  tyne  a\  we'll  even  tak  sic  beeld 
As  thir  uncouthy  heather-bills  can  yield. 

Boet't  Helenore,  p.  74« 
TyMAU,  e,     1.  A  loser,  in  a  general  sense. 

^'  That  in  tyme  cuming  quhair  ony  sic  bill  or  pla* 
card  of  defamatioune  beis  fundin  affixt  or  <»ai,~the 
first  sear  &  findar  thairof  salbe  punist  in  the  samin 
maner  as  the  first  inventar,  writtar,  tynar,  and  vpset* 
tar  ofthe  samin,  gif  he  ^erapprehendit."  Acts  Mary 
1567*  Ibid.  p.  S6^. 

This  refers  to  the  placards  stuck  up  in  Edinburgh, 
dinrging  Q.  Mary  with  tiie  guilt  of  the  murder  of 
Damley. 

9.  One  who  loaesbiscause^orbcastyinacourtof  lair. 
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Here  insert  the  proof  in  Dict. 
Tyning,  *.     1.  The  act  of  losing,  S. 
2.  The  state  of  being  lost,  S. 
Between  the  Tyning  and  the  Winning.    1.  Ap. 
*  plied  to  any  cause  or  matter,  the  issue  of  which 
turns  on  a  very  narrow  hinge,  S. 

When  thy  slee  pow  did  rule  the  roast 

Sae  canny  an'  sae  cunning. 
Thy  pauky  wiles  nae  motion  lost, 
'Tween  tyning  ad;  an'  winning 
Wi'  noise  that  day. 
The  General  Assembly,  Poet.  Museum,  p.  374. 
2.  Used  in  a  moral  sense ;  in  that  intermediate 
state,  in  which  a  person  may  either  be  lost,  or 
by  proper  means  oe  saved  from  ruin,  S. 
**  Ricluu-d,  a  lad  that  was  a  promise  of  great  ability 
in  his  youth, — ^was  just  between  the  tyning  and  the 
winning,  as  the  saying  is,  when  the  play-actors — came 
to  the  town."     The  Provost,  p.  267. 
TIN-EGIN,*.  Forced  fire,  West.  Isl.  V.Neid- 

FYBR. 

To  TINK,  V.  a.   To  rivet,  as  including  the  idea 
of  the  noise  made  in  the  act  of  ri  vetting;  a  6ip« 
sev  word,  Roxb. 
The  E.  v.'to  Tink,  as  denoting  a  sharp  sound,  is 

most  probably  the  origin,  derived  from  C.B.  tinc-iau^ 

to  tinkle. 

TINKLE-SWEETIE,  s.     A  cant  name  for- 
merly  given  in  Edinburgh  to  the  bell  rung  at 
eight  o'clock  p.  m.,  as  that  which  was  rung  at 
two  oVlock  was  called  the  KaiUbeU. 
Both  these  terms  are  well  remembered  by  some 
yet  alive.     The  aught^hours  bell  waa  thus  denomi- 
nated, because  the  sound  of  it  was  so  sweet  to  the  ears 
of  apprentices  and  shopmen,  as  they  were  then  at 
liberty  to  shut  in  for  the  night. 
TINKLER^S    TIPPENCE,    expl.    "useless 
cash,^  Gall.  EncycL ;  money  to  be  spent,  as  ai 
tinker  wastes  his,  in  the  change-house. 
TINNEL,*.     Watermark. 

"  Gif  ony  tymbrell,  utherwayis  callit  ane  littil 
quhaill,  or  ony  uther  fisch,  is  fund  within  the  aea« 
mark,  foiranent  the  land— of  ane  Baron  or  uther 
frehalder,  the  quhilk  fisch  may  be  drawin  outwith 
the  tynnel  of  the  sea  to  the  land,  with  sax  oxin  yokkit 
in  ane  wane,  the  samin  sould  pertene  to  the  Baron' 
or  frehalder."    Balfour's  Pract  p.  555. 

L.B.  "  Tinnel4us — The  sea-marke,  vtherwaies  in 
English,  tyde-mouth;  that  is,  the  farrest  parte  quhair 
the  sea  tyde  flowis.  Littus  quo  scilicet  fiuxus  hyber- 
nus  maris  maximus  excurrit,  hoc  est  quantumcun- 
que  loare  aliquo  plus  extenditur  in  hyeme  vel  aestate, 
tantum  est  littus  ejus.  GL  Instit."  Skene,  Verb. 
Sign. 

It  may  have  been  formed  from  A.S.  tyne,  a  hedge, 
a  fence;  or  Su.G.  taen^ia  to  extend;  q.  that  which 
forms  a  fence  to  the  sea,  or  the  utmost  extentof  its 
fluctuation. 

TYNT,  Tint,  pret.  and  part.  pa..    Lost.    V. 

Tine,  Tyne,  v. 
TINTOE,  s.   The  pin  used  in  turning  the  cloth* 

beam  of  a  loom,  Paisley,  Ediobur^ 
TIP,  9. .  A  cam,  Galbway^ 
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Oft  as,  amang  the  bushy  birtiy  bra6s 
Young  Colin  plodded  -wi'  his  strayed  tips. 
He'd  cast  a  look  upo'  the  lonely  cot 
Wi'  wishfu'  een. —      Davidson's  Seasons j  p.  99* 
She  was  nae  get  o'  moorland  tips, 
Wi'  tawted  ket,  an'  hairy  hips. 

Bums,  iii.  82. 
A.BoT.  "  Teap,  tup,  a  ram.   North."   Grose.    He 
also^ives  it  in  the  form  of  Tip.     V.  Tup. 
To  TIPPER,  V,  n.   To  walk  on  tiptoe,  or  in  an 
unsteady  way,  to  tottery  as,  to  tipper  up  a  hiU, 
Fife.     Su.G.  tipp-a,  leviter  tangere. 
This  undoubtedly  gives  the  origin  of  Tipperiie,  q, 
to  iipper,  or  walk  unsteadily^  on  the  toe  or  toe. 
To  TippER-TAiPKR,  V,  71,     To  totter,  Lanarks. 
TIPPERTY,  adj.     1.  Unstable,  S.B.]  Add; 
8.  Applied  to  a  young  woman,  who  walks  very 
8ti£9y,  precisely,  or  with  a  mincing  gait,  Fife. 
TIPPET,  8.     1.  One  length  of  twisted  hair  or 
gut  in  a  fisliing-Ihie,  S.    Tibbety  Fife,  Mearns; 
synon.  LeiU  Upp.  Clydes. 
C.B.  tip  a  bit,  a  small  fragment ;  or  Teut.  tip  apex. 
S.  A  handful  of  straw  bound  together  at  one  end; 
used  in  thatching,  Aberd. 
This,  however,  may  be  allied  to  Fris.  tepp-en  car- 
pere,  vellere,  as  being  plucked  from  the  stack. 
*  TIPPET,  s.   St  Johnstone's  Tippet,  a  lialterj 

V.  Ribband. 
TIKPPY,  adj.     Dressed  in  the  highest  fashion, 
modish,  Renfr. 

A.Bor. "  Tippy,  smart,  fine.  Tippy  Bob;"  Gl.  Brock. 

Tippy,  s.   The  ton ;  as,  at  t/ie  tap  of' the  tippy^^  at 

the  top  of  the  fashion,  Renfr. 

Most  probably  from  E.  tip,  the  top,  the  extremity. 

To  TIPTOO,  V,  «.    To  be  in  a  violent  passion, 

Ayrs.;  perhaps  q.  set  on  tiptoe.  But  see  Taptoo. 

Tyranfull,  adj.     Tyrannical. 

"  Mony  of  thame  departit  of  the  ciete, — traisting 
ay  the  mair  distant  and  ferrare  thay  war  fra  the  cum- 
pany  of  thir  ten  ti/ranfull  men,  to  be  the  ferrare  fra 
every  trubill  approcfaeing."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  ^SQ. 
To  TIRL,  TiBLE,  V.  a,  1.  Tooincover,  Aberd.] 
Jdd;—S.O. 

Tirl  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Galloway. 
Whan  the  wind  blaws  loud  and  tirls  our  strae. 
An'  a'  our  house-sides  are  dreeping  wi'  rain. 
An'  ilka  burn  rows  frae  the  bank  to  the  brae, 
I  weep  for  our  Habbie  wha  rows  i'  the  main. 
Remains  of  Nithdale  Song,  p.  33. 
TiBLiNG  OF  THE  MOSS,  the  act  of  paring  off  the 
superficial  partof  thesoil  which  lies  ^bove peats,  S. 
*'  The  best  peat — is  commonly  not  above  14  or  18 
inches,  or  the  length  of  a  peat,  in  deepness,  after  re- 
moving the  surface  soil  with  the  roots  of  the  heath, 
or  ling,  growing  on  it,  called  the  tirling  of  the  moss." 
Agr.  Surv.  Peebles.     V.  Pennecuik,  p.  71,  N. 
To  TIRL,  V.  a.     To  thrill,  S.^. 

I  hope  it's  nae  a  sih 

Sometimes  to  tirl  a  merry  pin 

.  As  weel's  we're  able. 
Whan  fowks  are  in  a  merry  bin 
F0r  sang  or  fable. 

SJnnnet^s  Misc.  Poet.  p«  164. 
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7>  Tirl  ai  the  Pin.  It  hat.oecuwedto  me  tbatthii 
is  probably  the  same  with  £•  Twirl,  "  to  t«m  rouDd; 
to  move  by  a  quick  rotation."  -This  idea  has  been 
suggested  by  the  notice  in  Gl.  Antiq«  *'  TirUmg  at 
the  door-fin,  twirling  the  handle  ef  tiie  1«M^." 

In  £.  Diet  this  is  derived  from  ^iiV/i  Batcer^ 
tainly  without  any  proper;feMPP<''  Serenius,  in  vo., 
gives  different  .t^matbltt.Beeva-  tot  We  a  superior 
claim  of  affinity;  Isl.  ihyrUa,  turbine  yersari  subitd; 
thyrill,  Sw.torelly  verticillum,  ^uo  lacticinia  agitantor. 
To  TIRLr^  V.  n.   To  change,. 4o  veer  abmit;  ap. 

plied  to  the  wind.  Loth. 

Allied  perhaps  to  IsL  ihirl-a  cixdunagere;  thfrUa, 
turbine  versari  subitd. 
TiRLiE,  s.   Applied  to  a  wiading  in  a  foot-path. 

^y  Tirlies,  little  circular  stopt>ages  in  pathways 

which  turn  round  ;'*''  Gall.  Enc.   - 
TIRLESS,  *.  A  latuce,  grate,  or  rail,  SJ  Add; 

This  term  had  been  foitaerly  used  to  <Ktiote  a 
wattled  grate..    •     .   . 

'*  Gratis  ferrea,  cratis  viminea,  a  TirUes"  Daspaut 
Gram*  D.  i.    .   '    ^ 
TiELEss-YETT,  s.    A.turnstile,  S, 
TIRLY.WIRLY,  «.   1.  A  whirligig,  S.]  Jddi 

"  Kerly^merhff  a  ^cifbl  or  useless  thing/'  (GL 
Westmorei.)  is  jHrobably  a  corr.  of  this.  At  any  rate 
it  is  a  term  of  a  similar  formatioiv 
S2L  A  figure  or  oma]nent<*-*oii'slDkie,  wDod,  htAAdd; 
It  was  in  and  thri^ugh  the -window^broads. 

And  a'  the  titiie^mrUes  ^'dj 
The  sweetest  kids  that  ev«r  1  got« 
Was  frae  my  Daiaty  Davie. 

Dainty  Davie,  Hn^t  CoU.  il  215. 
TiRLic-wiRLTE,  odj.  Intricate ;  or  as  conjoining 

the  ideas  of  intricacy  and  trititil  ornament,  S. 

"  The  air's  free  eneuchj — the- monks  took  care  a* 
that, — they  hae  contrived  queer  iirlie-^nnrlk  holes, 
that  gang  out  to  the  open  air,  and  keep  the  stair  as 
caller's  a  kail-blade."     Antiquary,  ii.  148. 

"  Tirlie-mirlie  holes,  intricate  boles;*  Gl.  Antiq. 
TUflLY-TOY,  s.  Apparently  synon.  with  Tirhf* 

wtrly,  a  toy  or  trifle,  Aberd. 

What  can  ye  be  that  cou'd  employ 

Your  pen  in  sic  a  tirly-rtqy, 

Frae  hyne  awa'  as  fir's  Portsoy.— 

Skinner* s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  185. 
To  TIRR,  TiRVE,  V.  a.  3.  To  unroof,  S.J  Add; 

"  They  folio w'd  hastily,  being  under  cloud  and  si- 
lence of  night,  lap  about  th6  house,  and  tried  to  tin- 
it."     Spalding,  j.  SO. 

"  To  Tirr  the  Kirk,  to  Theek  the  Quire;'  S.  Prov. ; 
to  act  preposterously,  to  pull  down  with  the  one 
hand  in  order  to  rebuild  with  the  other. 

— "  These  who  conform'd  to  the  Romish  rites,— 
as  the  proverb  has  it,  tirr'd  the  Kirk,  to  tkeek  the 
Quire  ;  and  cunningly  got  these  on  their  side,  to  be 
placed  in  the  room  of  the'Ouldees,  who  died  ttid 
keep'd  the  places  vacant,  dU  snch  time  as  they  got, 
from  England  and  elsewhere,  some  of  their  own  ae^lw 
timents,  to  reimplace."   Sibb.  Fife,  p.  19^. 

But  here  the  Prov.  is  not  applied  wfth  propriety ; 
becHttse  the  party  referred*  to*M)tiained  their  eiidy 
which  was  the  subversion  of  the  Culdees. 
Qi  To^undlNMfr,  lb  puU^oAeV  ^Indies,  S.Bi 
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•  The  phrade-UBcd  by^Rudd/  propeply  belongs  to 
toift  0m^» 

To  TliKR,  V,  n:    To  siwft-l.]*  Jdd; 

We  have  thfi  tent  in  the  rery  same  fonii  in  Dan. 
itTT'-er  irritare/itistfgare,  (Baden);  properly  denoting 
the  act  of  setting  on  a  dog,  aa  S.  tir^whrring  mgnifiea 
the  growling  >  of  this  «nimaL    . 
TiVB,  adjf.    Crabbed^  fiecj  Add/ 

laL  tirriH'  diffictUa,  austeros ;  Haldoraon. 

TIRRACKE,  *.     The  Tarfoek,  Lama  tridac- 
^    tylus  Liah.,  Shetl.  - 

*'  The^wat^fewl  jtoofc  to  wing,*^aii8wering  the 
echoes  with  a  thousand  varying  screaoM,  from  the 
deep  note  of  the 'swahie  or  swartback^  to  the  queru* 
louscryoffhe^Vtrttoil^ahdldtti^wake."  The  Pirate, 
L  927.  ■•••'•.' 

TIRRAN,  9.    1.  A  tyrant,  S.,  Gall.  Enc. 

This  was  nearly  the  old  mode  of  writing  this  word ; 
and  most  probably  it  Had  always  been  pronounced 
aa  if  r  had  been  doubled. 

For  lyke  crimes  the  iyran  Claudius 
Losi^  his  stait,  and  gat  deid  for  his  aome. 

Poems  Sixteentk  Cent*  p.  274. 
Then  "Samuel  said.  Where  is  Agag  the  kiog  P 
See  ye  iil  haste  that  itfran  to  me  bring. 

Z.Bojf^s  Garden  ^ZioH,p,  160.  V.Ttrane. 
£.  Any  person  of  a  perverse  bamoor,  with  whom 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  live,  S. 
It  does  not  accord  with  the  politesse  of  Ae  French, 
that  this  term;  in  .iter  secondary  sense,  shonld  be  re« 
atricted  to  the  female  sex,  O.Fr;  tyraine,  iyranne, 
femme  m^chante,  qui  agit  comme  un  tyran,  qui  abuse 
de  son  autoritd ;  Roquefort. 

TIRRIVEE,  s.     A  fit  of  passion,]  Jdd  to  de- 
•    finition;— -or  the  extravagant  mode  of  display^ 

10^  it,  as  by  prancing,  stamping,  &c. 

*'  At  length  the  faught  Jbegan  in  earnest, — what  a 
iirrivee  and  stramash  !  We  had  twa  Highland  re« 
l^iments;  some  o'  the  sogers  in  them  being  shot,  the 
rest  gat  mad  on  the  instant— *they  saw  blood."  Grail. 
Enc.  p.  420. 

*'  It's  a  great  pity  of  Evan  Dhu,  who  was  a  very 
weel-meaning  good-natured  man  to  be  a  Hieland* 
man  ;  and  indeed  so  watf  the  Laird  o'  Glennaquoich 
too,  for  that.tnatter,  whenhe  Wasnain  ane  o'  his  ftV- 
rivees."     Waverley,  iii.  330. 

"  An'  ye  tak  tha^  wuntlins  and  tirievies  this  way, 
well  hae  ue  get  the  joad  postet  tae  baud  ye  up." 
Saint  Patrick^  iL  fi67» 

"  Tirriv^es,  tantrums ;"  Gl.  Antiq* 
.  The  Esmore  ?;  to  tervee  is  perhaps  allied ;  '^  to 
struggle  Imd  tuinble  to  get  free ;"  Grose. 

TIRWIRB,  TiKWiRKi^o,  adj.    Orowling,  S.] 
Add; 

*  The  Dutch  use  a  tettn  of  similar  eombtnation, 
harrenarr^en,  to  jarr,  to  wrangle^  to  squabble,  &c. 
Sewel;  probablyfrom  lunre,  herre,  a  hingej  and  tvarr* 
en  to  entangle,  to  disturb,  q.  to  grate  on  the  hinges. 

TYSDAY,  T^sDAT,  s:    Tuesday,  &c.]  Add: 
The  bridaUday  was  set 

On  Tiseday  for  to  be ; 
Then  hey  play  up  the  rinawa*  bride. 
For  she  baa  ta'en  the  gie^ 
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And  when  they  came  to  Kelso  town 

They  gart  the  clap  gae  thro', 
«-.Saw  ye  a  lass  wi'  a  hood  and  a  mantle, 
Was  maried  on  Tisedat^  'teen  ? 

Runaway  Bride,  Herds  ColL  ii.  B7,  88. 

TISSLE,  *.    «  A  struggle ;  same  with  Dissle ,-'' 

Gall.  Enc. ;  merely  a  variety  of  Taissle,  q.  v. 

To  T  YSTE,  V,  a.   "  To  stir  up,  to  entice  ;''  Gl. 

Picken.  V.  Tyse,  v. 
TITBORE  TATBORE,  the  play  of  Bo-peep. 
— ''  When,  thervpon  we  have  stablished  against 
al  their  caviUations,  they  leape  now  back,  &  of  new 
again  intend  accusation  against  our  doctrine,  what  is 
this  else,  but  (as  children,  in  their  snorting,  child* 
ishly  practise  and  more  childishly  speak)  to  play  (tV- 
bore  tatbore  with  vs?"  Forbes's  Discoverie  of  Perverg 
Deceit,  p.  4. 

The  first  syllable  ilt  is  obviously  the  same  with 
ieet,  in  the  common  name  of  this  sport,  Teet-bo,  But 
bore,  if  not  a  corruption,  must  have  a  different  origin 
from  bo,  which  may  be  viewed  as  the  same  with  the 
£.  interj.  meant  to  produce  terror,  S.  bu  ;  q.  '^  the 
game  in  which  one  peeps  out  to  fright  another."  Shall 
/  we  vie  w  bore  as  signifying  a  smidl  op^ng,  q.  **  peep- 
ing through  a  bore  f" 

I  am  informod  that  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  county 
in  which  Bp.  Forbes  resided,  the  phrase  Tiibo  iaibo 
is  still  used  by  some  old  people,  who  had  been  ac« 
customed  in  their  youth  thus  to  denominate  the  play 
of  Bo-peep. 

TIT-AN^TAUM,  ».   A  term  used  in  Ayrs,,  (if 
I  rightly  understand  the  definition  transmitted 
to  me,)  signifying  a  fit  of  ill  humour ;  perbapa 
from  Tit  a  slight  stroke,  and  Tawm^  a  fit  of 
crossness. 
TIT  FOB  TAT»  exact  retaliation,  a  fair  equiva« 
lent,  S. 
*'  I  hmg'd  ance  for  some  jewels  costly« 
"  And  staw  them  frae  a  sneaking  mis^, 
**  Wha  was  a  wicked  cheating  squeeser, 
*'  And  much  had  me  and  others  wrang'd," 
The  father  says,  "  I  own  my  son, 
"  To  rob  or  pilfer  is  ill  done  ; 
^*  But  I  can  eith  forgive  the  faut, 
*'  Since  it  is  only  tit  for  laL" 

Tit  for  Tat,  Ramsay's  Poems,  ii.  513,  514, 
This  phrase  is  retained  in  the  intercourse  of  chiU 
dren,  in  the  following  adage,  uttered  when  one  re« 
turns  a  stroke  received  from  another,  '*  Tit  for  tafjt 
fair  (»lay  in  gude  cottar  fechtin',"  Loth. 

It  occurs  in  a  coarse  S.  Prov.  '•'  Tittfofr  iaii,  quoth 

the  wife,  when  she  f d  at  .the  thunder.'—'  A 

senseless  proverb,  spoken  when  we  give  as  good  aa 
we  get."    Kelly,  p.  310. 

-  This  phrase,  though  overlooked  by  Johns.,  Bailey, 
&c.  is  given  by  Grose  in  his  Class.  Diet,  as  signify* 
ing  "  an  equivalent."  It  is,  however,  generally,  if 
not  always,  used  as  denoting  retribution  of  evil. 
Though  now  classed  among  cant  terms,  it  moat  pro* 
bably  has  a  more  ancient  origin  than  the  moat  of 
these.  Serenius  renders  the  pmrase,  **  to  give  one  tit 
for  tat,"  gifiva  enom  liitfoer  iatL  I  tee  no  vestige  of 
it,  however,  in  any  other  Lexicon.  M^htwenotview 
tUfor  (at  as  formed  from  S.  (it  a  slight  stroke  ?  Tbut 
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ttie  reduplicatiTe  phrase  will  merely  agtnfy  one  tap 
or  stroke  for  another ;  and  it  will  resemble^  not  on- 
\y  in  form,  but  in  meaning  and  origin,  the  very  an- 
cient expression  Lilfar  Lai,  q.  ▼. 

I  hesitate,  however,  whether  we  should  not  rather 
view  it  as  a  contraposition  of  the  Teut.  or  Goth,  pro- 
jiouns  signifying  this  and  /Aa^,  with  the  slight  change 
of  a  letter  of  the  same  organ.  Thus,  Belg.  dit  voor 
dat  would  literally  signify,  this  for  that.  There  is  a 
S  w.  phrase  which  has  some  analogy :  Tog  detta  ochgif 
me  det ;  Take  this,  and  give  me  that ;  Wideg.  vo.  Det. 

Another  conjecture  has  occurred  to  me,  which  I 
shall  merely  throw  out  for  future  consideration. 
Might  not  this  phrase  originate  in  the  mouths  of  the 
yulgar,  from  the  corruption  of  an  expression  with 
which  they  must  have  been  familiar,  if  not  from  the 
A.S.  laws,  yet  as  frequently  repeated  in  the  services 
of  religion ; — Toth  for  toth,  as  in  Matt.  5,  SS  ?  In 
the  use  of  this  phrase,  there  is  sometimes  a  change 
of  the  vowel  in  the  repetition  of  the  noun,  as  well  as 
of  the  preposition  ;  Toth  with  teih,  Ex.  21.  24.  Toth 
mid  teih,  Lev.  24.  20. 

T YTE,  Tyt,  adv.   Soon,  quickly.!  To  Als  iyte, 

as  soon  as,  1.  8.  Add;^as  iyte^  id.,  Clydes. 
To  TYTE,  V.  n.     To  totter,  Buchan, 
How  aft  we've  seen  yir  tbrivin  stock 
Come  iylin  hame. 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  6l. 
The  same  with  Tqyte,  v.,  q.  v. 
To  Tyte  d'er^  v.  n.     To  fall  over,  Berwicks. 
TITHER,  adj.     The  other,  used  after  tfie,  & 

V.  TOTHIR. 

TITHY,  adj.  Apparently  the  same  with  Tidy^ 

plump,  thriving.     V.  Tydy. 
TITING,  s.     The  Tit-lark,  Orkn. 

"  The  Tit-Lark,— Akuda  Pratensis,  Lin.  Sys.— 
Ore.  Tiling"    Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  67. 

TITLENE,  Titling,  s.   The  hedge-sparrow.l 
Addt 
"  Curruca,  the  iitUng"   Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  16* 

TYTY,  3.     A  grandfather,  Strathmore.     This 
probably  is  merely  a  fondling  term,  as  it  is  un* 
doubtedly  local.     C.B.  iaid^  a  grandfather. 
Germ,  taite  pater.  Junius  informs  us  that  the  an- 
cient Frisians  called  a  father  t^te,  Gl.  Goth.  p.  71. 
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Tyttar,  Tittab, *.     Rather,  sooner.]  Add; 

Tittar  rather  is  a  phrase  still  used  by  old  people, 
Ettr.  For.  It  is  evidently  pleonastic.  V.  Tyte,  adv, 

TITTY,  od/.     1.  Applied  to  the  wind,  when 

coming  in  gusts,  S.B.I  Add; 
%  Captious,  testy,  Renfr. 

In  the  latter  sense  it  nearly  resembles  A.Bor* 
**  Teety  or  Teaihy,  fretful,  fractious;  as  children 
when  cutting  their -teeth;"  Grose.  From  the  illus- 
tration given,  it  would  seem  that  this  humorous 
writer  viewed  it  as  having  some  connection  with  the 
teeth.  Mr.  Brockett  refers  to  £.  Techy,  with  which 
Tiity  seems  to  have  no  connexion.  Perhaps  in  both 
the  senses  given  above,  it  may  be  traced  to  the  same 
origin  with  Tyte,  quickly.  Verel.  gives  Isl.  tiit,nat 
only  in  the  sense  of  Promptum,  but  also  as  signify* 
ing,  Frequens,  quod  saepe  fit ;  being  the  neuter  of 
2«i-r. 
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TITTIE.BILLI£^  9.  An  equal,  a  natch :  a^ 
«'  Tarn's  a  peat  thief,  but  Will's  tUiU.iiaie^ 
him,'*  a  vulgar  term,  Roxb. ;  from  THUie^  us* 
ter,  and  Bittie  equal)  or  perhaps  q.  ^  They 
are  Ti^t^  and  BiUiei^  u  e.  sister  and  bn)ther) 
having  the  strongest  marks  of  reaeinbluice. 
TITUCAR,  s.     The  name  ^ven  to  a  person 
who,  although  a  laic,  bad  a  doniltion  of  cnurclu 
lands,as  of  those  belonging  to  an  abbey,  priory, 
&c.  at,  or  after,  the  reformation. 
— "  Declaires  the  saids  TUmlars  %o  be  fl'ee  and  li« 
berat  of  the  ministers  stipend  pro  rata,"  &e.     Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  ^00» 

*'  Titulars  qf  Erection,  are  those  who,  after  Popeiy 
Was  destroyed,  got  a  rjght  to  the  parsonage  teinds, 
which  had  fallen  to  monasteries,  because  of  several 
parishes  that  had  been  mortified  to  them/'  Diet 
Feud.  Law. 

The  person,  invested  with  this  property,  was  thai 
designed  as  having  a  legal  title  to  the  tithes. 
To  TIZZLE,  p.  a.     To  stir  up  or  turn  over; 
as,  "  to  tiz:de  hav,"  Fife. 
Perhaps  q.  TeaaUe^  from  the  £.  v.  to  Teaze. 
TO  J  prep.  Used  in  tlie  sense  of  dbim,  S.  ^  Gang. 
ing  to  of  the  sun^^  his  going  down. 
"All  summoundis  sould  be  execute  in  the  time  of 
day  licht,  efter  thesone  rysing,  and  befoir  the^ns^ 
ing  to  of  the  samin ;  for  all  snmmoundis  esEecute  in 
the  time  of  nicht,  efter  the  setting  of  the  sone^  is  of 
nane  avail,  gif  ony  alledgis  and  opponis  the  samin." 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  SOS. 

Gawin  Douglas  uses  went  to  in  the  same  sebse. 
Be  this  the  son  went  to,  and  we  forwroeht 
Left  desolate,  the  wyndis  calmit  eik. 

Doug.  Virg.  87.  SI. 
TO-AIRN  (o  pron.  as  Gr.  v.),  s.    A  pece  of 
iron,  with  a  perforation  so  wide  as  to  admit  the 
pipe  of  the  smith'^s  belk>w8,  built  into  the  wall 
of  his  forge,  to  preserve  the  pipe  from  bdng 
consumed  by  the  fire,  Roxb. 
Teut.  toe  signifies  clausus.    Shall  we  8iip|>oee  that 
it  has  this  designation,  because  it  incloses  or  shuU 
in  the  mouth  of  the  pipe? 

TOALIE,  ToLiE,  s.  A  small  round  bannock 
or  cake  of  any  kind  of  bread,  Upp,  Clydes. ; 
Todi€j  svnon.  Roxb. 

C.B.  twl,  that^which  is  rounded  and  smooth.  '■ 
To  TOAM,  I^  n.     To  rope.     V*  Tomr. 
TOCHER,  *.     The  dowry  which  a  wife  brings 
to  her  husband,  S^]  Add( 
The  term  is  at  times  so  obscured  by  the  iukwardo 
ness  of  the  construction,  that  it  might  at  first  view 
seem  to  denote  the  dowry  settled  by  a  husband  on 
his  wife. 

*'  Our  souerane  lord— confirmis  the  twa  acquit* 
tanceis — ^to  the  toun  of  Abirdene  vpoan  the  payment 
of  aucht  thousand  pundis  quhilk  was  deliuerit  to 
tbam  of  the  tocher  of  his  maiesteis  derrest  spous  the 
quenis  grace,  and  quhilk  thai  had  for  annuell  and 
proffeit."    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  149. 

In  an  act  immediately  following,  in  regard  to 
Perth,  it  is  called  *'  his  maiesteis  tocher ;"  as  if  it 
had  been  given  by  him  to  the  queen*    In  like  man- 
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ncr,  in  p.  SJ,  c  8a  we  rMd  of  ''  that  ptrt  oT  Us 
luenes  iocher"  amounting'  to  *'  the  soume  of  taentie 
thousand  pundis,  quhilk  wes  deponit  and  put  in"  the 
handis  o£  "  the  provest^  &&  of  the  burgh  of  Dundie." 

There  appears,  howevar,  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  portion  which  he  had 
received^  from  the  crown  of  Dennuvk,  with  the 
queen.  This  he  had  lent  to  the  boroughs  of  Aber- 
deen, Perth,  and  Dundee,  as  being  places  of  consi* 
derable  trade,  that  he  might  receive  annual  interest 
on  the  capital 
TocHKBLEss,  odp  Having  no  portion,  S.l  Add  ; 

"  As  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  I  might  havetnought 
it  my  duty  to  insist  upon  certain  compliances  re- 
specting name  and  bearings,  quhilk  now,  as  a  landless 
laird,  wi'  a  toeherlus  daughter,  no  one  can.  blame  me 
for  departing  from."  Waverley,  iii.  299. 
To  TO-CUM,  v.  n.  1.  To  approach.]  Addt 
SL  In  old  writings,  it  is  often  used  with  respect  to 

the  receipt  of  letters,  in  the  same  sense  with 

come  to  in  modem  language. 

"  To  al  thaim  to  quhais  Knaulage  thir  present  let- 
tres  sal  to  cum,  William  Chartris  Lord  of  Cangnor 
Gretyng  in  God,"  &c.     RegisL  Scon.  p.  87>    Mao- 
farhm's  MSS. 
TOD,  s.     The  fox,  S.]  Add  ; 

This  word  seems  to  have  be^  formerly  used  in 
the  North  of  £.  For  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  Sad  Skep^ 
herd,  which  contains  many  North-Country  words/ 
introduces  Tods  hairts* 

Or  strew  TVxif  haires,  or  with  their  tailes  doe  sweepe 
The  dewy  grasse,  to  d'off  the  simpler  sheepe. 

This  refers  to  some  ancient  pastoral  customs,  used 
for  frightening  sheep  from  breaking  through  inclo- 
sures.     They  either  strewed  some  of  the  Fox's  hair 
6n  the  place,  or  brushed  it  with  his  tail ;  believing 
that  the  scent  of  this  dreaded  animal  would  act  as  a 
safeguard.     The  term  occurs  in  another  place. 
i»— Thou  our  fields  dost  still  secure^ 
And  keep'st  our  fountaines  sweet  and  pure, 
Driv'st  hence  the  Wolfe,  the  Tode,  the  Brock, 
Or  other  vermine  from  the  flock.— ATAioaef,  ii.  124. 

But  we  can  scarcely  view  it  as  much  known ;  for 
I  have  not  observed  that  it  is  used  bv  any  other  £• 
writer.  Perhaps  Jonson,  in  hunting  for  north  coun- 
try words,  might,  without  sufficient  proof,  adopt  this 
as  belonging  to  the  north  of  £.  It  does  not  appear 
in  any  provincial  Glossary.  It  must  be  recollected^ 
however,  that  he  was  of  Scottish  extraction. 

As  Tod  in  £.  signifies  a  bush,  Mr.  Chalmers  has 
remarked,  that ''  the  fox  is  so  called,  probably  from 
his  bushy  tail ;"  GL  Lynds^  But  before  this  seem 
probable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  as  signifying  a  bush,  was  not 
only  known  in  S.,  but  known  previously  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  fox.  It  does  not  appear,  indeed, 
that  it  ever  bore  this  sense  in  S. 
ToD-HOLE,  s^  A  hole  in  which  the  fox  hides 
himself,  S. 

**  Ilka  hag,  and  den,  and  todhole  round  about,  seem- 
ed to  be  fu'  o'  plovers."  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  1. 49. 
Ton  and  Lambs,  a  game,  &c.]  Add; 
S^me  force,  t'  inclose  the  Tod,  the  wooden  Lamb  on ; 
Some  shake  the  pelting  dice  upon  the  broad  back- 
gammon. Anster  Fair,  C*  ii*  st.  71* 
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ToD-LiXB,  adi.    Reaeinbling  tke  fox  ;  as  e%pirtu 
sing  the  idea  of  the  use  of  crafty  means  for 
effecting  the  hurt  of  others,  S. 
— "  Considering  he's  a  gipsy,  I'm  far  wrang  if  he 
isna  an  honest  man,  gin  we  make  a  proper  allow- 
ance for  his  tod^Uke  inclination  to  other  folk's  cocks 
and  hens ;  but  that's  bred  in  him  by  nature."     Sir 
A.  Wylie,  ii.  144. 

Wae  worth  that  iod-Uke  clan  excise> 
That  jeuk  wi'  cunnin  crafty  guise  ; 
The  tae  wife's  pot  they  miJc  their  prize. 
The  tither's  maut 

Tarrais  Poems,  p.  134. 

ToD-PULTIS. 

"Item,  ane  coit  of  blak  taffiteis,  lynit  with  torf 
puliis,  and  harit  with  martrik  sabill,  with  ane  vane 
of  blak  velvot"     Inventories,  A.  1559,  p.  37. 

This  is  probably  an  error  of  the  writer  for  todpekis, 
I  e.  fox-skins.  £.  pelt.  Tent,  pels,  Germ.peltz,  &c  id. 
TodVtails,  Tox)-tails,*.  irf.  Alpine  club-moss. 

S.]  Add; 

"  I  ascended  an  eminence,  matted  knee  deep  with 
brown  heather,  amongst  which  that  singular  and 
beautiful  creeping  ornament  of  the  moorlands,  called 
by  the  peasantry  tod  tails,  wound  its  green  branches 
likepliuits  of  vegetable  coral."  Blackw.  Mag.  June 
1 820,  p.  278. 
Tod^s-titrn,  s,     a  base  trick,  manifesting  the 

low  cunning  of  a  fox  ;  a  term  still  used  in  some 

parts  of  the  north  of  S. 

"  This  will  be  very  odd,  for  a  Scots  Parliament 
to  do  this,  or  Scotsmen  to  play  their  own  country 
sic  a  Tod^s  turn.  Fy,  fy  !  whare's  the  bauld  and  bra 
spirits  of  our  forefadiers,  wha  wad  as  soon  a  shoot 
[fshot]  their  head  in  the  fire,  as  pit  too  their  hand 
to  onny  sic  discreditable  biirgain,  by  whilk  we'll 
get  baith  skaith  and  scorn."  Lett  from  a  Country 
Farmer  to  his  Lairds  a  Member  of  Parliament,  p.  2. 
(A.  1706.) 

Tod-tyke^  s.    A  mongrel  between  a  fox  and  a 

dog,  S. 

"  Tod-tykes,  dogahalf  foxes,  half  common  dogs. — 
They  are  said  to  be  excellent  hunters ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
ToD-TouziNG,  s.     The  Scottish  method  of  hunt- 

in^  the  fox,  by  shouting,  bustling,  guarding, 

halloaing,  &c.     Gall.  Encycl. 
ToD-TRACK,  s.     **  The  traces  of  the  fox's  feet  in 

snow.— >By  the  marks  of  his  feet,  he  seems  to 

have  but  two;  for— besets  his  hind  feet  exactly 

in  the  tracks  of  the  fore  ones  ;^  Gall.  Enc* 
TOD,  s.     Bush.     Itnf  tod,  ivy-bush. 

"  I  win  carry  ye  to  a  roair  convenient  place,  where 
I  hae  sat  mony  a  time  to  hear  the  howlit  crying  out 
of  the  ivy  tod"    Antiquary,  ii.  147. 

This  is  an  O.E.  woi^d,  now  obsolete :  and  I  men* 
tion  it  merely  to  point  out  what  seems  to  be  the  root, 
although  overlooked  by  English  lexicographers  ;— 
Isl.  tota  ramnsculus ;  Haldorson. 
TOD,  ToDiE,  ToBDiE,  s.    A  small  round  cake 

of  anjr  kind  of  bread,  given  to  children  to  keep 

them  in  good  humour,  Roxb. 

Teut.  tote,  libum  comutum.  Isl.  toddi,  integrum 
frustum,  portio,  tomus,  or  rather  Isl.  taata,  placenta 
infi&ntum ;  Haldorson. 
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ToDBLS,  s.  A  small  cake  or  skony  Upp.  Clydes. ; 

a  dimin.  from  Tod^  id, 
ToDoiE,  8.    A  round  flat  cake,  of  a  small  size, 

Benricks. ;  apparently  from  Tod^  id.    ^ ' . 

C.B.  tais  and  teiienf  however^  signify  a  cake ;  and 
toes  doughy  paste  of  bread. 
Toddle,  s,     A  desimation  given  to  a  child,  or 

to  a  neat  person  of  a  small  size,  Ang. 
Toddler,  s.     One  who  moves  with  short  steps, 

S.      V.  HoDLE,  V. 

ToDLiCH  (gutt.),  s,    A  child  beginning  to  walk, 

Fife. 
TO-DRA W,  s,  A  resource,  a  refuge,  something 

to  stand  one  in  stead,  to  which  one  can  draw  in 

danger  or  straitening  circumstances,  Teviotd. 

Teut.  toe-dragh-enis  adferre ;  and  Dan.  tildraggende 
attractive.  But  I  observe  no  term  nearly  allied. 
The  same  analogy  occurs,  however,  in  the  formation 
of  Teut.  ioe-'Vlucht,  Germ,  zufluki,  Su.6.  tUJlykt,  r^ 
fugium,  a  person  or  place  to  which  one  may  J^  ; 
Belg.  toe-Joop,  Germ,  zulauff,  a  resort,  that  to  which 
one  may  run. 
TOFALLf  Too-FALL*  ^*    A  building  annexed, 

&c.]  Add; 

''  He  tirred  the  hail  iorfiaUa  of  the  office-houses, 
such  as  bake-house,  brew-house,  byres,  stables,  yea 
and  of  some  ioafaU  chambers  also,  and  carried  roof 
and  slates  away,  wherewith  he  roofed  a  song  school, 
and  slated  the  same  within  Bernard  Innes'  close, 
where  never  song  school  was  before."  Spalding, 
ii.  26,  27*  In  the  second  instance  here,  it  is  used  as 
an  adj, 

O.E.  ''  Tofal  shedde.  Appendicium.  Appendix. 
Teges."  Promnt.  Parv.  A.Bor.  *'  Toqfal,  TrvofaU,  or 
Teefall,  a  small  building  adjoining  to,  and  with  the 
roof  resting  on  the  wall  of  a  larger  one ;— -often  pro- 
nounced Touffa  ;**  Gl.  Brockett.  This  is  apparently 
th,fii3ame  with  the  sound  given  to  the  term  in  S.  Tufa. 
Teut.  toe^valUen  adjungi,  adjungere. 
♦  TOFT,  s.    **  A  place  where  a  messuage  has 

stood;"  Johns. 

This  word,  being  used  in  the  E.  law,  can  scarcely 
be  introduced  with  propriety  here,  at  least  not  as  a 
Scottish  term.  But  Re3merius  has  explained  it  as 
''  a  kind  of  small  grove,  or  place  covered  with  brush- 
wood."  V.  Tqfta,  Du  Cange. 

Phillips  gives  this  as  the  secondary  sense  of  the 
same  word ;  "  Also,  a  grove  of  trees."  This  Is  the 
only  sense  given  of  the  term  in  Diet  Rusticum. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  attend  a  little  to 
the  use  of  it  in  former  times. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  Tqfi  and  Tuft  have  fre- 
quently been  confounded.  The  latter  is  properly 
used  to  denote  a  cluster  of  trees ;  but  it  is  from  a 
different  origin.  Johnson  derives  it  from  Fr,  tuffe. 
But  its  proper  root  seems  to  be  A.S.  thuf-ian,  **  mi« 
ticare ;  to  burgeon,  spread,  or  shoot  out ;"  whence 
ihufe,  **  germen,  frons;  a  branch  of  a  tree ;"  Somner. 
lyye  views  this  as  the  origin  of  E.  T^ifi* 

Toft,  however,  must  be  traced  to  the  Scandinavian 
dialects.  L.B.  tqft'^tan  has  certainly  been  formed 
from  Stt.G.  iofft,  also  top/,  area,  properly  that  appro- 
priate4  to  building.  IsL  top/,  also  written  tof,  tompi, 
torwta,  is  thus  expl.  by  Verelius ;  Fundi  pars  aedi- 
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iiciis  oecupaU ;  scala  mensoria  est,  omnia  partitions 
agri  per  totum  solum  pago  subjectum.  Hann  Morw 
kathi  topter  tU  gartha ;  Descripsit  areas  aedibus ; 
Heims  Kring.  T.  I.  p.  432.  Dan.  U^,  ioaU,  kuus* 
tomt,  "  the  premises  of  a  house."  TanU  is  also  expl, 
"  the  ground  or  premises  of  a  house,  a  yard  ;*'  Wolff. 
Norw.  toft,  tuft,  ''  the  place  where  houses  stand.'* 
Ihre  derives  the  word  from  taepp^  daudere,  quum 
aedificiis  fere  cingi  solet. 

This  term,  however,  ia  also  used  to  denote  a  place 
of  pasture  near  a  village.  Notat  quoque  locum  pas- 
cuum  juxta  villam,  quam  areliquis  possessor  divisam 
ha  bet  Kalftomt,  locus  ubi  pascuntur  vituli;  Ihre. 
Dan.  to^e,  ager  villae  subjacens,  contiguua ;  Baden. 

Haldorson,  I  observe,  views  tomi  as  the  most  an- 
cient form  of  the  word.  For  he  refers  to  tont-r  va- 
cuus, (S.  tume,)  as  its  origin.  He  indeed  defines  tffi, 
area  domus  vacum. 

TOFT,  s.  A  bed  for  plants,  Caithn. ;  whencci 
Plant-toft,  s.    A  bed  for  rearing  young  oole^ 

worts  or  cabbages,  iUd. 

^*  They  make  these  nurseries  or  platU^toifts  of  small 
extent,  that  the  dykes  might  shelter  the  yeung  plants 
from  the  severity  (tf  the  winter."   Agr,  Sarv.  Caithn* 

p.  119. 

Isl.  plants  plantare,  and  1^  area. 

TO-GAN6, 8.    ^^  Encounter,  meeting,  access  C* 

Gl.  Sibb.,  vo.  TVcMm. 
TO-GAUN,  s.    A  drubbing ;  as,  «  Fli  gi'e  you 

a  gude  iO'gaun  ;^  Lanarks. 

This  seems  originally  the  same  with  To^gang, 
Apparently  from  Gae  to  go,  with  the  prep.  7a 
Gae^io,  synon. 
TOGERSUM,  adf.    Tedious,  tiresome ;  proB. 

Tzhogersum ;  Meams. 

C.B.  tog'i  signifies  to  elongate,  to  extend  ;  tawg, 
that  which  is  lengthened  out ;  Ir.  and  Gael,  imrseaehp 
weary,  tired,  appears  to  have  had  a  common  origin. 
Teut.  togher  is  everriculum,  a  drag-net,  from  togk^en 
trahere,  q.  what  is  drawn  out,  like  Isk  tamg,  Sa.G. 
tog,  funis,  from  a  similar  source.  The  termination 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  term  is  of  Groth.  origin. 
If  we  suppose  that  Tzht^ersum,  as  is  most  likely, 
gives  the  ancient  and  genuine  sound  of  the  word, 
we  can  have  no  doubt  in  tracing  it  to  Germ,  zoger^n, 
tSger^n,  tardare>  moram  titthere,  from  sag  mora  vel 
tractus.  Wachter  views  the  latter  as  radically  the 
same  with  Su.G.  tog  ;  remarking  that  A.S.  tyge  sig- 
nifies, productio  in  longitudinem.  Sonmer  expL  it, 
''  a  drawing  out  in  length.^ 
TOY,  s.    A  female  head-dress.]  Jdd; 

Dan.  toej  "  stuff;"  naitoey,  ''a  night  or  white  and 
plain  head-dress ;"  hotfed  toef,  "  a  head-dress,"  Wolff. 
TOIGHAL,  (gutt)  s.  A  parcel,  a  budget,  lug- 
gage; any  troublesome  appendage,^  Dumbar- 

tons. ;  Tan^ihalj  id.  Perths. 

Gael,  tiagh,  twck,  tiochog,  a  bag,  a  wallet,  a  satcbeL 
TOKEN,  s,    A  ticket  of  admission  to  the  sacra- 

ment  of  the  Supper.]  Add;     > 

"  The  minister  of  the  parish  examines  the  people 
as  to  their  fitness,  and  to  those  of  whom  he  approves 
gives  little  pieces  of  tin,  stamped  with  the  name  of 
the  parish,  as  tokens,  which  they  must  produce befbre 
receiving  it.    This  is  a  species  of  priestly  power^ 
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and  sometimes  maybe  abused."    BoswelTs  Journal^ 
p.  108>  N.,  Ed.  1607. 

This  account  is  not  quite  accurate.  According 
to  the  rules  <^  the  churchy  these  tokens  are^  or  at 
least  ought  to  be,  given  by  the  minister  in  public. 
In  dispensing  them,  he  does  not  act  individually,  but 
as  Moderator  of  the  Session,  the  members  of  ivhich 
are  generally  present  It  is,  indeed,  properly  a  ju- 
dici^  act  in  wh^ch  the  Session  is  concerned.  AU 
though,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  those  who  apply 
for  admission  to  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  are 
commonly  examined  by  the  Minister  in  private ;  if 
any  one  should  think  himself  unjustly  rejected  on 
the  ground  of  ignorance,  he  might  claim  it  as  his 
right  to  be  examined  m  presence  of  the  Session,  and 
to  be  received  or  rejected  according  to  the  state  of 
the  votes.  Nor  does  therecaving  of  a  token  merely 
respect  religious  knowledge.  It  no  less  regards  the 
moral  character  of  the  candidate,  in  judging  (^  which 
all  the  elders  of  the  church  are  viewed  as  on  a  level; 
whatever  preference  be  given  to  the  Pastor  in  the 
trial  as  to  knowledge. 

T0KI£,9.  Anoldwoman^s  head-dress,  be]  Add; 
It  most  Wearly  resembles  Fr.  toanet,  a  little  toque; 
a  ma]d*servant*s  cap.  Tokie  mignt  seem  to  be  of 
Gothic  origin,  as  Dan.  iokie  is  a  cap  or  bonnet 
Couarrnbias,  however,  in  his  TesoroLeng.  Castellan., 
says  that  Span,  toca,  a  coif,  is  by  some  derived  from 
Arab,  toque  id.,  as  the  Moors  luid  this  as  a  piece  of 
dress.    We  may  add  CB.  toe,  a  hat,  cap,  or  bonnet 

TOLBUTHE,   Tollbooth,  s.    A  prison  or 

jail,  S. 

This  term  is  mentioned  by  Johns,  on  the  authority 
of  Ainsworth.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  properly  received  as  an  E.  word  in  this  signi- 
fication. Phillips,  indeed,  views  this  as  a  sense  pe* 
culiar  to  Scotland. 

*'  ToU-booih,"  he  says,  *^  a  custom-house,  or  place 
where  toll  is  paid :  also  the  name  of  the  chkf  prison 
of  Edenborough  in  Scotland." 

Skinner  exp).  it  solely  in  the  former  sense. 

It,  therefore,  seems  most  probable,  that  in  S.  it 
originally  denoted  the  place  of  custom ;  and  that  it 
may  havebeen  transferred,  initsapplication,  toaplace 
of  confinement,  in  consequence  c^  those  who  refused 
to  pay  custom,  or  who  were  chargeable  with  some 
breach  of  the  law  in  buying  or  selling,  being  con- 
fined in  the  booth,  in  which  those  who  received  t&U 
or  custom  were  stationed,  till  reparation  was  made. 
Hence  it  might,  by  a  slight  tran'  ion,  be  used  to 
denote  a  place  appropriated  for  th6  confinement  of 
transgressors  of  whatever  description. 

Whether  this  conjecture  be  well-founded  or  not, 
we  certainly  know  that  the  place  thus  designed  was 
early  employed  as  the  seat  of  the  highest  courts  of 
the  nation.  The  toUbooih  was  even  Uie  place  of  the 
meetings  of  Parliament 

''  The  Consale  Generale  haldyn  at  Strivilyn  in  the 
tolbuihe  of  that  ilk,"  &c.    Acta  Ja.  II.  vol.  II.  32. 

The  present "  tolbooth"  of  Edinburgh  ''  was  built 
by  the  citiaens  A.  D.  1561,  and  destined  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  parliament  and  courta  of  justice, 
and  for.  the  confinement  of  debtors  and  malefactors. 
—Since  A.  D.  l640,  this  building  has  been  used 
solely  for  a  jail."    Arnot's  Hist  Edin.  p.  297- 
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It  might  appear  that  so  early  as  the  year  1 SQS,  the 
parliament  had  a  place  of  meeting  distinct  from  the 
tollbooth^  For  in  an  act  passed  that  year  *'  for  puneise- 
ment  of  thame  that  trublis  the  Parliament,  Sessioun^ 
and  vther  Jugementis,^'  we  find  that "  his  hiened  par- 
liament hous"  is  distinguished  from  '^  the  infien  $ol' 
buith"  where  ''  the  lordis  of  Sessioun"  are  said  to 
"  sit  for  the  administratioun  of  iustice." 

In  the  acta  of  Parliament  which  were  written  in 
Latin,  this  is  denominated  Pretorium,  the  judgmekit- 
hall.     V.  Acta,  Ed.  1814,  vol.  II.  p.  79,  87,  &c. 

Isl.  ioUhudy  Dan.  toldbod,  telonium. 
TOLDOUR,   ToLDoitt,  s.    A  kind  of  cloth 

wrought  with  threads  of  gold. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  hois  of  blak  velvett,  cuttit  out 
with  toldour,  with  ane  small  trais  of  gold."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1539,  P«  43. 

"  Item,  ane  pair  of  hois  of  crammesy  velvett,  fren- 
yeit  with  silvir  cuttit  out  on  tddoir*'     Ibid.  p.  44. 

This  is  evidently  tiie  same  with  Tweild  doir.  V. 
TwEAi«  and  Twoldbre. 

Qu.  tMe  d^or,  from  Fr.  toile  cloth,  linen  cloth,  and 
tor,  of  gold.  This  might  seem  to  be  improperly  sub- 
stituted for  drap  tor.  But  toUe  is  used  to  denote  cloth 
of  various  kinds.  ToUe  dor,  ou  d'argent,  est  un  es- 
touffe  dont  les  fils  sont  d'or  ou  d'argent  Diet  Trev. 
The  origin  is  Lat  tela,  a  web.  Twoldere,  and  Ttveild 
doir,  however  much  disguised,  seem  to  be  merely  the 
same  term,  vitiated  by  the  ignorance  of  the  writer, 
who  has  substituted  we  and  ttfo  to  give  the  sound  of 
the  diphthong  oi. 
TOLiE,  «>     A  small  round  cake  of  any  kind  of 

bread.     V.  Toalie. 
TOLL-BAR^*.  A  turnpike,  S.,A.Bor.;  evident- 
ly from  the  bar  or  bars  employed  for  preventing 

passage  without  payment  of  the  toll  imposed^ 
TOLLIE,  s.    A  turd,  Fife. 

Isl.  tnli,  stipes  obtusus ;  or  C.B.  to/,  that  which  se- 
parates, tolck,  a  coagulated  mass  ?    Or  rather  tail  fi^ 
mus,  stercus,  tail-o  stercorare,  Davies ;  Armor,  and 
Com.  teil,  merda ;  dung,  dirt 
TOLLING,  TowLiNO,  s.    The  name  given  to 

that  sound  which  is  emitted  by  .bees  before  they 

swarm,  Upp.  Clydes, 

"  Most  observers  also  affirm,  that  In  the  evening 
before  swarming  an  uncommon  hnmming  or  buazing 
is  heard  in  the  hive,  and  a  distinct  sound  from  the 
queen,  called  tolling  or  calling.  Mr.  Hunter  compares 
It  to  a  note  of  a  piano  forte ;  and  other  authors  to 
different  tones*'*    £din.  Encycl.  vo.  Bee,  p.  414. 

"  If  you  listen,  especially  when  they  have  done 
working,  you  will  hear  one  of  them  making  now  and 
then  a  very  distinguishable  sound  from  the  rest,  which 
he  begins  to  do  about  forty-eight  hours  before  swarm- 
ing, with  this  difference,  that  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  the  sound  is  much  weaker,  and  the  intervals 
betwixt  the  sounds  are  greater  than  in  the  other  day, 
—when  the  noise  is  louder,  and  much  more  frequent 
^This  sound,  commonly  called  Tonling,  proceeds, 
I  suppose,  from  the  young  king,  giving  signal  to  his 
company  to  make  ready  for  a  mardi,"  &c.  Maxwell's 
Bee-master,  p.  46. 

Mr.  Bonner  compares  the  note  to  Peep,  peep,  sound- 
ed rapidly  three  (HT  four  times,  and  then  interm\f,ted 
for  a  little; 
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Either  from  the  £.  ▼•  to  ToU,  or  from  Sw.  tull^ 
canere,  a  word  mentioned  by  Seren.  as  allied  to  ToU 
TOLLONESELLAR,  s.    A  dealer  in  tollow, 

anciently  written  Taikme,  Aberd.  Reg. 
TOLcL-ROAD,  s.     A  turnpike  road,  S. 
T(M6*MONTH,  Tolmond,  s.    A  year,  twelve 
ftkmiks;  S.  Towmont 

— ''  And  that  thai  exerce  thair  said  office  frome  the 
day  of  thair  electioun  to  that  day  tolmanik  allanerlie/' 
Acto  Ja.  VI.  1587>  Ed.  1814,  p.  451. 

*'  This  tyme  tolmond  or  thairby."  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  1 6. 

TOLOR,  8.     State,  condition.     V.  Taler. 
TOME,  Tom,  Toum,  a.   1.  A  line  for  a  fishing- 
rod.]  Adds 

It  is  used  in  the  same  sense  in  Shetl. 
**  That  the  rancelmen — see — all  lines  and  tcms 
made  of  horse-hair,  and  keep  account  thereof."  Acts 
of  Shetl.  Survey,  App.  p.  3. 

"  He  attached  a  cork  to  each  small  cord,  or  tome^ 
as  it  is  called,  to  which  the  hook  is  fixed^  about  six 
inches  from  the  hook,"  &c.  Edmonstone's  Zetl.  Isl. 
L  362. 

"  He — cleekit  out  a  hantle  o*  geds  and  perches  wi* 
his  iouffL*'    Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  158. 

We  must  undoubtedly  view  A.Bor.  "  Tanfm,  Tarn, 
a  fishing  line,"  as  originally  the  same.  It  would  seem 
to  be  applied  to  one  made  of  twine :  *'  A  lang  twine 
tarn ;"  Gl.  Brockett.     Sibbald  has  given  Toftftn  as 
synon.  with  Tow,  a  rope ;  Gl. 
S.  A  long  thread  of  any  ropy  glutinous  substance; 
as  rosin  half-melted,  sealing-wax,  &c.  Clydes, 
The  origin  is  undoubtedly  Isl.  For  tavm  signifies^ 
1.  Habena;  2.  Funis  piscatorius.     The  first  sense 
corresponds  with  that  of  Teut  toom,  habena ;  the  se- 
cond with  that  of  Norw.  tomme,  a  line,  a  rope. 
To  Tome,  Toum,  v.  a.    To  draw  out  any  viscous 

substance  into  a  line,  Roxb. ;  pron.  q.  Toom. 
To  Toms,  or  Toum  otrf,  v.  n.   To  be  drawn  out 
into  a  line,  to  issue  in  long  threads,  like  any  glu- 
tinous substance ;  as,  ^^  It  cam  towmin*  out^ 
Clydes.,  Roxb.    To  hing  tawmirC  dortm,  to  hang 
in  the  manner  of  saliva  from  the  lips,  ibid. ;  q, 
to  hang  down  as  a  hair-line. 
Su.G.  togn-a  may  seem  originally  the  s^me,  sig- 
nifying to  be  drawn  out ;  extendi.    Usurpatur  de 
funibus  aliisve,  quae  tensa  prod ucuntur ;  Ihre.  Hence 
gifwa  toegn,  to  be  ductile.     He  derives  it  from  Isl« 
?e»g-ta,  extendere,  protendere;  although  perhaps  it  is 
immediately  from  Su.G.  tog^a,  to  draw. 
TOME,  a.  Used,  perhaps,  for  Book ;  L,B«  toniw 
uey  libellus,  codex,     Fr«  tome,  part  of  a  book 
in  one  volume. 
For  lyke  crymes,  the  tyran  Claudius 
Losit  his  stait,  and  gat  deid  for  his  dcnne. 
To  speik  of  Nero  now,  I  have  na  tome. 

Poems  Sixteenth  Cent,  p.  274. 
TOMERALL,  e.  ^^  A  horse  two  years  old ;  a 
320ung  cout  or  stiug  ;^  GalL  Ena 
Twaim  is  the  dative  of  Moe8.G.  twa  duo,  as  twam, 
the  dati  veand  accusative  of  the  same  term  in  A.S. ;  and 
Moes.G.  gev,  A.S.  gear,  annus.  Thus  the  first  pfort  of 
the  word  might  seem  to  be  q.  ttvam  geara,  two  years. 
Sut  it  may  be  merely  a  corr.  of  T<mmnaul,  q«  v. 
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TOMMACE,  s.    A  hillock.    V.  Tavmock. 
TOMMIN  AUL,  a.    An  animal  of  the  ox  kind 
that  is  a  year  old,  Ayrs. 

Evidently  corr.  from  TWmonf,  a  year  or  twalmonthf, 
and  Auld  old.     V.  Ettsrlin,  and  Tomerall. 
TOMSHEE,  9.  A  term  introduced  from  Grael., 
signifying  in  that  language  a  fairy-hillock. 
"  In  the  course  of  the  morning  she — gathered  a 
four-leaved  clover  from  one  of  those  gently  swelling 
and  verdant  mounds  called  in  the  language  of  the 
country  Tomskee,  or  the '  hillock  of  fairies.'   A  four- 
leaved  clover  is  called  in  the  Hi;^hlands  '  the  sham- 
rock of  powers  or  virtues.*  The  finder— is  esteemed 
very  lucky"     Clan-Albin,  ii.  240,  241. 
♦  TONGUE,  a.  l.On  one's  tongue,  by  heart,  S.B. 
2.  To  Gie  aff  the  Tongue,  to  deliver  a  message, 
or  render  an  account,  from  recollectioD,  or  ver- 
bally, as  contradistinguished  from  writing ;  as, 
**  Did  you  mve  it  in  writing?'*     "  Na,  I  iri'ed 


you  give  _ 

it  aff  my  tongm^  S. 

ToNG-GRANT,  a.  Acknowledgement,  oonfessioiu 
"  His  awin  tong  grant  ^  Aberd.  Reg. 

ToNGUKY,  ad^*  1.  Applied  to  one  who  is  qua- 
lified  to  deiend  his  cause  with  the  tongue,  S. 

S,  Loqmu:ious,  glib-tongued ;  rather  used  in  a 
bad  sense,  S. 
Sooner  at  Ymle«day  shall  the  birk  be  drest. 
Or  birds  in  sapless  busses  big  their  nest. 
Before  a  tongue^  woman's  noisy  plea 
Shou'd  ever  be  a  cause  to  danton  me. 

Fergusson's  Poeme,  P.  iL  S. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  old  word»  For  Teat 

fonghigh  has  precisely  the  same  sense ;  linguax,  Kilian, 

ToKGUE-BOOTs,  a,  ph  It  waajuiat  at  my  tongue* 
roota,  a  phrase  commonly  used  as  intimating 
either  that  a  person  was  just  about  to  cateb  a 
term  that  bad  caused  some  degree  of  hesita- 
tion, or  that  he  was  oa  the  point  of  uttering  an 
idea  in  which  he  haa  been  anticipated  by  an* 
other,  S. 

To  Tongue-tack,  v.  a.  •  To  prevent  from  free- 
dom  of  speech. 
*^  It  has  been  the  trick  of  all  the  enemies  to  gain 

their  woeful  purposes,  and  very  iktal  to,  and  ha^ 

iongue'^tacked  many  a  valiant  hero  for  Christ  in  our 

day/'    Society  Contendings,  p.  218. 

Tongue-tacked,  part,  pa,  1.  Tongue-tied; 
applied  to  those  who  have  an  impediment  in 
speech,  in  consequence  of  the  memorane,  which 
attaches  the  tongue  to  tbe  palate,  coming  too 
far  forward,  S. ;  pron.  tongue^ackiL 

S.  Applied  to  a  person  that  is  accustomed  to  speA 
a  good  deal,  who  becomes  suddenly  or  unusual* 
ly  ttlent ;  as,  ^'  What  ails  ye  the  night,  man  ? 
Ye  look  as  gif  ye  were  tonguc-tactU,'^  S. 

S.  Mealy-mouthed ;  oot  speaking  the  truth  with 
becoming  boldness^  S. 
''  Queen  Mary — ^gave  him  ([John  Knox:3that  sharp 

efaallenge,  which  would  strike  our  meaB-spiritect 

tongue^tacked  ministers  dumb,  for  his  giving  pubUck 

fiHubful  warning  of  the  daager  of  the  diurch  and 

nation^  thro'  her  marrying  the  Oauphine  oiFrukC^ 

Walk^'s  fitDOMrk*  Passages,  p«  &). 


TOO 

''  Mr.  Shields  much  lamented  his  silence  before 
that  aMembly,  and  coming  so  far  short  of  his  former 
resolutions,  diat  if  ever  he  saw  such  an  occasion  he 
should  not  be  Umgue-tacked"     Ibid.  p.  78. 
4k  Often  applied  when  a  person  is  mumbling,  in 

consequence  of  being  in  some  degree  intoxi* 

cated,  Roxb. 
TONNE,  adj.    Apparently,  made  of  tin.  '<  Ane 

tonne flakoune,^ i.  e.  flagon;  Aberd.  Reg.V.  26. 
TONN Y,  a^.     "  Ane  Umny  qkiot^  perhaps  a 

tawney-ooloured  coat ;  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
TONNOCHED,  paH.  pa.  Covered  with  a  plaid,^ 

Perths, 
The  auld  mare  nichers  for  her  filly, 

Wi'  a  mither's  tender  care. — 
'  Ca'  them  hame,  poor  tomiocAetf  Willy, 
*  For  I  see  they^ll  eat  nae  mair." 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  186. 

Properly  a  GaeL  word.    Tmmag,  a  wrapper  round 
the  shoulders. 
TooBEBiN,  9.     A  beating,  a  drubbing ;  as,  ^^  I 

gae  him  a  gude  iodberin^  S.O.    V.  Tabour. 
TOOK,  a.    A  particular  and  disagreeable  taste 

<ir  flavour.     V.  Teuk. 
TOOM-SKIN'D,  £m|^.  Hungry.  V.underTiJMK. 
TOOP,  8.  Oneorthc^raphy  of  Tup^  a  ram ;  but 

pR>n.  like  6r.  v.,  S. 
O !  may  thon  ne'er  forgather  up 
Wi'  ony  blastit,  moorland  toop!     Bums,  iii.  79* 
TOOPIKIN,  ToopicK,  s.  1.  A  pinnacle,  a  sum- 

mit,  Aberd. 

— "  Being  as  evidently  driven  of  the  devil,  upon 
the  highest  Topicks  of  the  dangerous  perishing  rocks 
of  atheism,  as  ever  the  Gadarene  swine  were.'*  Wal- 
ker's Peden,  p.  4. 

Although  this  passage  has  been  pointed  out  to  me 
as  a  proof  of  this  use  of  the  word,  I  am  doubtful, 
notinthstanding  the  apparent  allusion  to  a  pointed 
rock,  whether  the  sense  be  not  the  same  with  that 
of  the  £.  9. 
S.  A  narrow  pile  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to  be 

in  danger  of  falling,  ibid. 
8.  Used  ^so  for  a  dome,  cupola,  turret,  or  steeple ; 

perhaps  by  a  loose  application  of  the  term  as 

used  in  sense  1.,  ibid. 

C.B.  topiawg,  having  a  top  or  crest.   But  perhaps 
rather  a  dim  in.  from  Teut.  top,  Isl.  ioftpe,  cacumen^ 
formed  by  the  addition  of  kin,     V.  Kin,  <. 
TOOR,  8.    A  turf,  S.B.     V,  Tukks, 
TOORRIN,  part.  pr.     "  Hay  is  said  to  be  toor^ 

riny  when  it  rises  on  tbe  rake  in  raking  ;^  GalL 

Encycl. 

Either  as  £.  tawerk^;  or  allied  to  O.  Fr.  tur^e^ 
lev4e,  Roquefort ;  or  perhaps  radier  from  Gael,  torr'm 
am,  C.B.  tvfr-'iaw,  to  heap,  to  pile,  to  raise  up. 
TOOSH,  A  Awoman^s  bed-gown;  sy Don.  iSAor^ 

gown  :  an  abbreviation  of  CurtouiA,  q.  v. 
To  TOOT,  9.  a,     1.  To  blow  or  sound  a  horn^ 


S.l  Add; 
8.  To 


o  sound  loudly,  to  spread  as  a  report.    <*  It 
was  tooiit  throw  a*  tbe  Icintry  ;''-^«  The  kintra 
claiks  war  iooiii  fax.  and  widfe;^  Fife. 
To  Toot,  Tout^  v.  n.]    Insert^  as  lensd 
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1.  To  cry  as  if  one  were  sounding  a  horn ;  to  cry 

by  prolonging  the  voice,  S. 

*'  now  they  did  carouse  it,  and  pluck  (as  we  say) 
at  the  kid's  leather :  and  flagons  to  trot,  and  they  to 
iooie.  Draw,  give  [j>age']  some  wine  here  reach  hi« 
.ther."     Urquhart's  Rabelais,  B.  ii.  p.  143. 

The  term  used  in  the  original  is  comer,  to  wind 
a  horn. 
S.  To  make  a  plaintive  noise,  &c.]  Add  ; 

Isl.  taut  murmur,  susumis ;  taut*a,  murmurare ; 
Haldorson. 

Toot,  Tout,  8.  The  blast  of  ahom,  &c.l  Add; 

*'  Mr.  Shields  sometimes  said  in  publick,  that '  the 

tout  of  a  horn  over  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh  blew  the 

greatest  part  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scot* 
ind  out  of  their  pulpits."    Walker's  Remark,  Pas- 
sages, p.  173. 

Touting  hoen,  a  horn  for  blowing,  S.]  Add ; 

The  only  £.  writer,  as  far  as  I  know,  who  seems 
to  use  this  phrase,  is  Howell.  **  That  wiseacre  de« 
serves  of  all  other  to  wear  a  touting  horn''  Lett.  B. 
i.  7-  In  relation  to  this  passage.  Dr.  Johns,  says 
of  the  v.,  *'  It  was  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
which  I  do  not  fully  understand."  The  truth  is» 
the  acute  lexicographer  did  not  understand  it  at 
all,  else  he  would  never  have  given  it  as  the  same  v., 
with  Toot,  to  pry,  to  peep.  It  is  pretty  evident  tliat 
Howell  himself  did  not  understand  it.  For  he  writes 
toting,  (although  it  is  changed  to  tooting  by  Mr. 
Todd),  which  might  seem  to  be  formed  from  Teut. 
tote,  comu,  extremitas  instar  comu ;  and,  from  the 
connexion,  Howell  seems  evidently  to  have  under- 
stood the  phrase  as  denoting  a  horn  of  a  very  dif« 
ferent  description.  For,  in  the  passage  quoted,  he 
not  only  speaks  of  wearing  it,  but  passes  this  sen^ 
tence  on  ^*  a  poor  shallow-brained  puppy,  who  upon^ 
any  cause  of  disafPection,  would  have  men  to  have 
a  privilege  to  change  their  wives,  or  to  repudiate 
them  ;"  introducing  the  passage  with  this  remark^ 
that  such  an  one  *'  deserves  to  be  Mst^d  at  rather 
than  confuted."  He  afterwards  subjoins ;  "  Wherein 
as  in  other  commonwealths  men  use  to  vtear  intnsi* 
hie  horns,  it  would  be  a  wholesome  constitution,  that 
they  who  upon  too  much  jealousy  and  restraint,— 
impel  their  wives  to  change,  &c.  shou^ld  wear  j3^t» 
ifiMle  horns,  that  passengers  may  beware  of  them  as 
they  go  along,  and  give  warring  to  others — Cornu 
ferit  iile,  Caveio.  P.  455, 456.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  idea  tha^  this  was  a  horn  which  the 
wearer  was  to  blow^. 

To  TQOT,  V.  a.     To  drink  copiously;   Toot  it 
upy  Drink  it  off.     V.  Tout,  v. 

Toot,  interj^    Expressive  of  contempt,  S. ;  the 
same  with  £.  Tui. 

TOOT,  Tout,  v.  a.    1.  To  toss.]  Add; 

On  the  margent,  opposite  to  this  word.  Sir  W.  S. 
remarks :  ''  Tout  is  used  in  slang, — to  observe  or 
k>ok  out— n^  Young  Jennv  the  file*frow  I  touted." 

He  cannot,  however,  view  this  as  having  any  con« 
nexion  with  the  v.  signifying  to  toss ;  but  undoubt* 
edly  considers  it  as  quite  a  distinct  word.  It  is  origi- 
nally the  same  with  Teet,  to  peer ;  and  in  fact,  though 
ROW  confined  to  cant  language,  is  a  good  old  £.  wordj, 
as  appears  from  the  quotations  vo.  Tetx,  v. 


TOP 
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TOOTHFTT,  s.   A  "  toothfie  o'  drink,  a  quan- 
tity  of  drink  ^  Gall.  Enc. 

TOOTH-RIFE,  adl     Agreeable  to  the  taste, 
palatable,  that  of  which  one  can  eat  a  consi- 
derable quantity,  Roxb. 
A.S.  tooth  denSj  and  ryfe,  fre(]uen^ ;  q.  what  one 

wishes  to  etnploy  his  teisth  about  frequently. 

♦  TOOTHSOME,  adj.    Not  merely  pleasing  to 

the  taste,  as  in  £.,  but  easily  chewed,  Fife^ 
TOOT-MOOT,  8.     A  mattering.     This  is  the 
.  pron.  of  Tui-muie^  Aberd. 

To  TOOTTLE,  v.  n.     To  mutter,  to  speak  to 

one^s  self,  Kinross ;  a  dimin.  either  from  Tooiy 

v.,  to  express  dissatisfaction,  or  from  the  Isl. 

radical  term  iaui-a  murmurare. 
TOP,  TAIL,  nor  MANE.     V.  under  Tap. 
TOP,  Tap,  adj.     Very  good,  capital,  excellent ; 

as,  "  Thaf 8  tap  wt//,"  excellent  ale,  S.  q.  what 

is  at  the  top  of  all,  S.A.     Hence, 
Topper,  j.     Any  thing  excellent  in  its  kind ;  as, 

•*  That's  a  topper,^  ilnd. 

A.Bor.  Top,  good^  excellent.  "  Topper,  any  thing 
superior,— a  clever,  or  extraordinary  person;  but 
generally  in  an  ironical  sense."  Gl.  Brockett. 

To  TOP,  Tope,  v.  a.     1.  To  tap,  to  broach. 

•— "  Four  pundis— -of  ilk  tune  of  wyne  to  be  top^ 
pit,  ventit^  and   sauld  in   smallis  wiUiin   the  said 
burgh."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  l621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  669. 
2.  Also  used  in  a  laxer  sense,  as  equivalent  to 

breaking  btdk, 

"  For  the  spilling  of  the  merkat  in  hying  of  wit- 
taill  in  gryt,  &  topping  tharof  befor  none. — Bying 
^  ^f^Ppi^  of  ^AX?  hempt  &  tar  in  gryt."  Aberd. 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

— "  Tope  nor  regrait  ony  wyttall."     Ibid. 

"  And  als,  to  tope  &  retail  all  commodities  what^ 
floevir.'*    Acta  Cha.  II.,  vol.  VIII.  6S. 

I  have  some  doubt,  however,  whether  it  should 
not  be  read  copping,  in  the  sense  of  selling. 

This  is  against  the  analogy  of  the  kindred  tongues; 
Belg.  tapp^en,  Su.G.  tqpp^a,id.  tappe^  8tipAmen.Hence, 
TopsTKR,  TopsTAK  s,     A  tapster. 

^'  Four  pundis — of  ilk  tune  of  wyne,  &c.  to  be 
vpliftit  be  thame — fra  the  ventineris,  iopsteris,  and 
selleris  thairof  in  all  tyme  cuming."  Acts,  ubi  sup. 
r  "  Ordanis  the  excise — to  be  collected— from  the 
brewers,  topstars,  and  vintners  respective."  Acts 
Cha.  II.,  vol.  VIII.  6S. 
To  TopT,  r.  a.     To  tap,  to  broach. 

"  Ordains  the  excise  of  the  ale,  beer,  and  wines, 
to  be  collected — according  to  the  quantity  made  use 
of,  topted,  or  sold  by  them."  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 
VI.  163. 

To  TOPE,  V.  a.     To  oppose.]  Add; 

We  find  a  similar  phrase  used  by  Durham.  ''  And 
the  nations  were  angry :  The  world  was  in  tope  with 
Christ's  church,  having  hatred  against  his  people." 
Exposition  of  the  Revelation,  c.  xi.  18. 

TOPFAW,  s.     Soil  that  has  fallen  in,  or  sunk 

from  the  surface,  Fife. 
TOPINELLIS,  8.  pi    «  The  lines  for  haling 

the  top-sails  ;^  Gl.  Compl. 
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*'  Than  the  master  cryit^  Top  your  topinelUi,  hail 
oil  your  top  sail  scheitis."     Compl.  of  S.  p.  6Si 
TOP  MAN,  s.     A  ship  tor  vessel  with  tops. 

**  From  this  lett^  it  also  appears  that,  at  this 
time,  the  embassador  observed  at  Leith  only  nine  or 
ten  small  topmen,  (ships  with  tops,)  and  some  baling 
gars  and  crayers  ;  and  none  were  rigged  for  sea, 
except  one  small  topman  of  about  sixty  tons."  Pink* 
Hist.  Scotl.  ii.  64,  Ni 
TO-PlJT,  part  pa.    Affixed. 

— "  Thfe  sealls  of  the  forsaid  lord  the  Govemour, 
and  of  the  forsaid  Earll  of  Mar  hea  cusin,  to  tbir  in« 
denture  interchangablie  are  toput**  Indent,  of  Mur- 
dac  D.  of  Albany,  &c.    Pink.  Hist.  Scot.  L  455. 
To-puT  (pron.  Tee-pit),  s.     1.  Any  thing  unne- 
cessarily or  incongruously  superadded,  Aberd. 
2.  Very  often  used  to  denote  any  fictitious  addi- 
tion to  a  true  narrative,  ibid. 
To-PUTTEB,  s.     One  that  holds  another  to  woik, 
S.     It  is  used  in  the  Proverb ;  "  111  workers 
are  aye  gude  to-putters.^ 
TOQUE,  s.  Formerly  used  to  denote  the  cushion 
worn  on  the  forepart  of  the  head,  over  which 
the  hair  of  a  female  was  combed,  Perths.,  Ang. 
.  The  term  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  Scotsman,  but 
evidently  in  a  different  sense ;  although,  firom  the 
manner  in  which  a  turban  is  r<^ledj  not  very  distant. 
**  But  I  think  it  touches  our  honour,  that  Tristan 
and  his  people  pretend  to  confound  our  Scottish  bon- 
nets with  these  pilfering  vagabonds'  toques  and  tnr* 
bands,  as  they  call  them/  said  Lindsay."     Q.  Dor- 
ward,  i.  156.   V.  ToKiE. 

TORE  (of  a  saddle),  s.  The  pummel,  &c.  S.LrfcU; 
.  "  I  did  also  use  to  carry  one  [a  port^oile]  of  a 
4°  form,  with  good  tyers  to  it  in  a  carpet  bag  (such 
as  they  use  in  France)  ty  ed  to  the  tore  of  my  saddle, 
so  that  if  it  was  my  fortune  to  meet  with  any  thing 
by  the  way  worth  the  gathering,  I  could  easily  take 
it  and  preserve  it  without  being  in  danger  to  loss  my 
companie."  Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  33. 
TORETT,orTORRETT,CLAITH.amufflep 
''  Ane  torett  claith  of  holane  claith  sewit  with  gold 
and  blew  silk. — Twa  torrett  claithis  of  hollane  claith^ 
&c. — Ane  torett  of  Turkic  claith  wrocht  with  divers 
cuUouris  of  silk,  and  fireiny  eit  with  gold  and  cram- 
mosie  silk."     Inventories,  A.  1 578,  p.  235. 

Fr.  touret  de  nez,  a  muffler ;  Cotgr.  PhillljM  expL 
muffler  as  denoting  a  piece  of  cloth  for  tying  under 
the  chin.  But  the  torett  was  meant  to  cover  the  nose. 
It  is  thus  defined  in  Diet  Trev.  Touret,  vieuk  mot 
qui  signifioit  une  esp^e  de  marque  Qmasque  ?3  on 
d'omement  q  ue  le  dames  de  condition  portoientautre- 
fois,  qui  ne  leur  cachoit  que  le  nez.  Aussi  Tappel- 
Iblt-on  touret  de  nei.  6ucCuliifnuliebris,velepistomwm. 
On  voit  dans  le  Biblioth^que  du  Roi  plusieurs  repr^ 
sentations  de  fUtes  &  de  carousels,  oA  les  dames  sont 
peintes  avec  des  tourets  de  nes.  Les  mot,  aussi  bien 
que  la  chose  sont  hors  d'usage. 
TORFEIR,  ToEFER,  s.  Hardship,  difficulty.] 
Add; 

O.Fr.  iorfaire  has  a  resemblance ;  signifymg  td 
err,  to  wander ;  torfait,  violence,  outrage. 
To  TORFEL,  ^^.  n.     1.  To  pine  away,  to  die.] 
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^'  At  the  same  time  it  was  reportit»  that  there  was 
to  be  seen  every  morning  at  two  o'clock,  a  naked 
woman  torfeUing  on  the  Alemoor  loch^  wi'  her  hands 
tied  behind  her  back,  and  a  heavy  stone  at  her  neck." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  149. 
S.  It  is  also  expl.  to  relapse  into  disease,  Roxb. 
S.  Metapb.  to  draw  baclc  from  a  design  or  pur- 
pose, ibid. 

"  I  fleechyt  Eleesabett  noore  [[never]  to  lat  us  tor* 
jTell  in  the  waretyme  of  owir  raik."  Wint.  Ev.  Tales, 
ii.  41. 
ToRFLE,  ToRFEL,  s.    The  state  of  being  unwell, 

a  declining  state  of  health,  Roxb. 

Add  to  etymon  ;<— IsL  tor-a,  misere  vitam  trahere ; 
from  tor,  an  inseparable  particle  denoting  difficulty, 
and  occurring  in  a  variety  of  compound  words,  as 
iar-fonginn,  acquisitu  difficilis,  tor-faerur,  viarum  dif- 
.ficultates,  ioV'Tek,  damnum,  amissio,  &c. 
^  TORY,  8.    A  term  expressive  of  the  greatest 

indignation  or  contempt;  often  applied  to  a 

child ;  as,  "  Ye  vile  little  torw,"  Ayrs. 

It  is  used,  especially  in  the  higher  parts  of  Kyle, 
by  those  who  have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  its  pro- 
per meaning,  nor  have  ever  supposed  that  it  must 
have  been  transmitted  from  their  ancestors,  many  of 
whom  suffered  most  severely  from  the  Tories,  during* 
Charles  Il.'sreign,  especially  when  the  western  coun- 
ties were  put  under  the  tuition  of  the  Highland  Host. 
To  TORK,  Torque,  v.  a.     To  torture,  or  give 

pain,  by  the  continued  infliction  of  punctures, 

pinching,  nipping,  or  scratching,  Roxb.     Fr, 

torou-^Tf  Lat.  iorgu-erff  to  writhe. 
TORNE,  ^.    A  tower. 

^'  Their  leaders,  desirous  to  gaine  further  honour 
and  reputation,  pursued  the  enemy  so  hard,  till  they 
had  beaten  them  out  of  a  iorne  they  had  fled  unto." 
Monro's  Exped.  P.  H.  p.  80. 

Teut.  torn,  tame,  the  same  with  iorre,  turris;  Germ. 
thum.  Mod.  Sax.  thorn,  id.  Isl.  hertum,  turres,  castel- 
la,  Verel. ;  q.  "  the  towers  ot  the  army."  C.B.  ttvr  arx. 
TORPIT,  s.    Turpentine,  Upp.  Clydes. 
Perhaps  retained  from  C.B.  iurpant,  id. 
TORRIE,  Toby,  s.     A  beetle  that  breeds  in 

dung,  and  consumes  .grain,  Banffs. 

**  It  [ploughing  lands  when  dry  which  have  been 
tathed]]  also  fosters  that  destructive  animal  called  the 
iortf  ;  for  that  insect,  whether  it  be  generated  from 
the  corrupted  dung,  or  be  produced  by  the  indispo- 
sition of  the  soil,  or  whatever  be  their  origin,  experi- 
ence teacheth  that  drought  infallibly  preserveth  them 
and  nourisheth  them."  App.  Agr.  Surv.  Banffs.  p.  47. 
Practice  of  Farmers  in*  Buchan,  Edin.  1795,  p.  29. 

The  Torte-ft^orm  is  expl.  "  the  hairy  caterpillar," 
Meams ;  the  grub-worm,  Aberd. 

Fris.,  Belg.  torrt,  vermis  et  scarabeus,  scarabaeus 
pilularius,  cantharus. 
To  ToBRiE-EAT,  V.  n.     The  same  with  being 

Torry-eaien^  q.  v. 

**  If  it  [[the  soil 3  be  inclined  to  iony^eat,  it  should 
be  turned  over  as  soon  as  the  plough  can  possibly 
enter  themoldafier  frosty  weather."  Surv.Banffs.  ibid. 
ToRRY-EATRN,aqfy.  ToTry-eaten  land,  poor  moor- 
ish soil.]  Jddi 

A  literary  correspondent,  who,  1  should  be  in« 
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clined  to  think,  has  a  warm  heart  to  the  Whigs,  con- 
tends that  this  word  has  had  its  origin  from  the  re- 
collection of.  the  desolating  ravages  of  the  Tories, 
who  eat  up  every  one's  substance,  or  destroyed  what 
they  could  not  devour.  ''  Hence,"  he  adds,  **  a 
place  in  the  utmost  extremity  of  want,  or  a  piece  of 
ground  unfit  to  support  animal  life,  is  said  Xohe  tor^ 
rie^eaten,  as  the  strongest  term  by  which  human  mi* 
sery  can  be  expressed." 

TORTOR,  9.    A  tormentor,  Lat. 

*'  The  Lord  keep  vs  from  angering  this  Spirit ;  if 
thou  anger  him,  he  will  anger  thee,  and  wil  draw 
himself  aside  in  such  sort  that  thou  wilt  not  know 
thou  hast  him ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  will  waken 
the  conscience  of  sin,  and  make  it  accuse  thee,  and 
as  a  tortor  within  thee  to  torment  thee,  as  if  thou 
wert  in  hell."  Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  305. 

TOSCH,  ToscHE,ad/.  Neat,  trim,  SI -idd;— 

applied  to  trees,  &c.  as  referring  to  tne  use  of 

the  shears  or  pruning-knife,  S. 

An  ingenious  literary  correspondent  suggests  to 
me  that  the  word  in  Doug.  Virgil  must  certainly  be 
read  cosche,  c  and  t  being  written  so  much  alike  in 
ancient  MSS.  Cosche,  he  says,  or  cosh,  is  used  in 
the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  in  the  sense  of  "  hol- 
low." Thus,  to  lay  a  piece  of  wood  cosh  on  the  ground 
in  order  to  its  being  broken,  is  to  place  it  in  such  a 
way  that  there  may  be  a  hollow  place  under  that  part 
of  it  at  which  it  is  meant  to  give  the  stroke.  He 
traces  the  terra  to  Ir.  Gael,  cuasach,  "  hollow,  full 
of  holes  or  pits,  cutis,  a  cave,"  Lhuyd ;  "  hollow  of 
a  tree,"  Shaw. 

"  The  hedges  will  do — I  clipped  them  wi'  my  ain 
hand  last  back-end ; — and,  nae  doubt,  they  make  the 
avenue  look  a  hantle  tosher"   M.  Lindsay,  p.  271» 
8.  This  word  is  expl.  as  signifying  "  liappy  T  Gall.  ^ 

Enc. 
TosHLV,  fldr.     Neatly,  S. 

The  lines  tliat  ye  sent  owre  the  lawn,— • 
Gin  gloamin  hours  reek't  Eben's  haun, 
Row't  toshly  up,  and  franket 

Pkken's  Poems  1788,  p.  176. 
TOSHOCH,  s.  "  A  comfortable  looking  yoimg 

person,  from  Tosh  happy  \^  ibid. 

Perhaps  rather  an  oblique  use  of  Ir..  and  GaeL 
toiseach,  a  chief^  a  leader. 

TOSIE,  adj.     1.  Tipsy,  S.]  Add,- 
— She's  got  her  Jimrie  cosie, 
Of  well  mnll'd  sack,  till  she  be  kme, 

MesUnCs  Poems,  p.  Z5„ 
"  The  Magistrates  there  came  into  prison,  and 
said.  This  day  you  are  all  to  die,  and  if  any  of  you 
will  undertake  to  be  executioner  to  the  rest,  he  shall 
have  his  life-^-Com^lius  [Anderson^  said,  if  the  rest 
would  forgive  him,  ho  would  doit  They  answered. 
If  he  did  it,  they  would  wish  him  repentance  and 
forgiveness.  The  Magistrates  gave  him  drink,  and 
keept  him  iozy  until  the  murder  was  over."  Wal- 
ker's Remark.  Passages,  p.  155. 

Wha,  whan  h'as  taen  his  proper  tift, 
Was  ever  kent  ta  want  the  gift 
O's  gab  f  What  puir  man,  whan  he's  tox^. 
But  spends  as  he  ware  bein  and  cozy  ? 
Poems,  English^  Scotc^t  and  Latin,  p.  Q5, 
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TOSI£»  TozTS»  adj,  Wann  and  snug,  Clydes. 
TosiLiE,  ToziLis,  odi;.  Warmly  and  snugly,  ib. 
TosiNsss,  T0ZIKBSS9  9.     Warmth  and  snug- 

ness,  ibid. 

I  know  not  if  this  be  allied  to  Gael,  teoih'am, 
ieotkaich^am,  to  varm ;  teoihughadh,  excandescence ; 
or  if  we  should  trace  it  to  Teut.  doss-^n,  munire  Te»- 
tibufl  safiiiltisj  vestire  duplicibus,  from  dos,  vestia 
pellicea,  d  and  t  being  frequently  interchanged. 
TOSOT,  J.  An  instrument  of  torture,  antiently 

used  in  S. 

"  Lord  Royston  observes^  '  Anciently  I  find  other 
torturing  instruments  are  used^  as  pinniewinks  or 
piiliwinksy  and  caspitaws  or  caspicaws,  in  the  Mas- 
ter of  Orkney's  case^  24th  June,  1596;  and  losoU 
August  1632.'  But  what  these  instruments  were  I 
know  not,  unless  they  are  other  names  for  the  boots 
and  thummikins."  Maclaurin's  Crim.  Cases,  Intr. 
xxxvii. 

As  the  Thummikins  were  for  skrewing  the  thumbs, 
I  rather  think  that  the  Tosot  had  been  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  for  the  toes;  perhaps  from  Su.G.  taa, 
pron.  lo,  Isl.  ta,  the  toe,  and  sut  dolor ;  q.  the  pain 
or  anguish  of  the  toe. 

TOSS,  a.     1.  A  health  proposed,  a  toasts  S.A. 
S.  A  celebrated  beauty,  one  often  given  as  a 
toast,  ibid. 
An'  a'  forbye  my  bonny  sell. 

The  loss  o'  a'  Lochmaben.  Old  Song. 

To  TOST,  V.  a.    1.  To  teaze,  to  vex,  Clydes. 

C.B.  tost4,  to  cause  violent  pain,  to  rack>  to  torture. 
S.  Equivalent  to  the  £.  v.  io  Toss, 
Tost  IT,  Tosted,  pari,  pa.'\    Insert^  as  sense 

1 .  Tossed,  used  metaph.  in  regard  to  difficulties 
and  opposition. 

"  If^hou  hast  hope  of  glorie,- assure  thee,  an  hun« 
dreth  stayes  shall  be  casten  in  the  way,  and  thou 
shalt  be  beatten  and  tasted  here  and  there."  Rollock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  138. 

2.  A  term  vulgarly  used,  &c.]  For  tossed,  S,  op- 
pressed. 

To  TOT,  Tot  about,  v,  n.     1.  To  move  with 

short  steps,  as  a  child  does,  S» 
2.  To  move  feebly  and  in  a  tottering  sort  of  way, 

S. ;  Toyte  synon.  Ayrs^     Hence, 
To  Tottie,  V,  n.     To  move  with  short  steps, 

Fife ;  synon.  Todk^  Toddle, 

The  origin  seems  the  same  with  that  of  Todle,  ' 
TOT,  s.    The  whole  of  any  number  of  objects ; 
witli  haiil or  whole  prefixed;  aredundant  phrase, 
merely  signifying  the  whole  without  any  excep* 
tion,  S. 

^'  Sorrow  a  gardner  in  the  whole  toi  here  ever  heard 
of  sick  a  thing."     Black w.  Mag.  Jan.  18S1,  p.  S69. 

*'  But  will  she  let  me  go  halffer  }'  '  Ye  need  na 
misdoubt  that ;  na,  an  ye  fleech  her  weel,  I  would 
na  be  surprised  if  she  would  gie  you  the  whole  tot,** 
The  Entail,  L  2l6. 

More  commonly,  the  haiU  tot,  O.Fr.  tet,  femin. 
tote  ;  Tout,  Lat  tot-us  ;  Roquef. 

A.Bor. '«  Tate,  the  whole.  The  whole  tote,  a  com- 
mon pleonasm.    Lat.  totus  ;"  Gl.  Brockett 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  view  as  a  cognate  phrase, 
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''  to  do  work  by  the  tut,  of  tote,  to  undertake  it  by 
the  great,"  A*Bor.  (Grose) ;  i.  e.  in  wholesale. 

To  TOTCH,  V.  a.  1 .  To  toss  about,  Upp.  Clydes. 
2.  To  rock  a  cradle,  Nithsdale. 

I  creeshed  weel  kimmer's  loof  wi'  howdying  fee. 
Or  a  cradle  had  ne'er  a  been  latched  for  me. 

Remains  qf  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  61. 
"  Totching  is  the  act  of  rocking  the  cradle  gently 
with  the  foot,"  N.  ibid. 

Teut.  toels-^n,  tangere,  attrectare* 
To  ToTCH,  V.  n.    To  move  with  short  steps,  and 
somewhat  quickly;  as,  ^*  a  ioichwC  poney,^ 
Roxb. 

This,  and  Tol,  Toltie,  and  Todle,  as  they  agree  in 
signification,^  seem  all  to  claim  *a  common  rooL 
ToTCH,  s,    A  sudden  jerk,  Fife,  Roxb. 
To  TOTH,  ToATH,  V.  a.    To  manure  land  by 

means  of  what  is  called  a  ioth*/bld,  Banffs. 
'  **  Every  one  knows  the  necessity  of  surrounding 
the  field  with  a  dyke  which  he  designs  to  lotAw— -Let 
the  fold  be  sufficiently  to/A'^,  and  not  allowed  to  shoot 
up  in  long  ^ass."    Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  44»  45. 
ToTH,  s.   The  manure  made  in  this  way,  Banffs. 
"  The  immediate  hazard  of  the  taih  very  madi 
depends  upim  the  situation  of  th«  field.**     Ibid, 
p.  48. 
This  is  only  provincially  different  firom  Taih,  q.  v. 

Add  to  etymon ; 
Isl.  at  bera  tad  d  voeil,  pratnm  stercorare;  tads, 
foenum  prati  stercorati ;  ladder,  stercoratus  ;  ioedu^ 
fatl,  copia  graminis  culti ;  Haldorson.    tad*a,  ster« 
corare  agrum  ;  Verel.  Ind.     I  observe  no  gimiUF 
word  in  any  of  the  cognate  languages. 
ToTH-FOLp,  ToTH-FADLn,  s.    An  inclosurc  for 
the  purpose  of  manuring  land,  Banffs.,  Moray. 
**  A  loth-fold  is  a  field  inclosed  with  a  dyke,  to 
keep  in  the  cattle  in  the  night^^e,  and  for  some 
hours  at  mid-day,  who,  during  their  confinement, 
dung  the  field."    Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p.  44. 
This  is  sometimes  called  Toathed-fould. 
TOTTIE,  fl^\    Warm,  snug,  Perths. ;  sjnon. 
Cosie, 
Gael,  teoth'^m,  teothaich^ani,  to  warm. 
To  TOTTLE,  v.  n.    1.  Used,  perhaps  impro. 
perly,  as  a  v,  a  1  Add; 

Ye's  get  a  cock  well  tolled  i'  the  pot, 
An  ye'll  dome  hame  again  een,  jo. 

Herd^s  ColL  ii.  18S. 
2.  To  purl,  applied  to  a  stream,  Nithsd. 

'Side  the  sang  o'  the  birds  whare  some  buTn 

lollies  owre, 
I'll  wander  awa  there  an'  big  a  wee  bit  bower* 
Remains  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  136. 
V.  ToDLB,  which  is  also  used  in  this  sense. 

To  TOTTLE,  v,  n.    To  walk  with  short  steps ; 
the  same. with  TodUf  Ayrs. 
— >*'  Their  bairns,  when  they  begin  to  toitle  about 
the  house,  we'll  need  to  tie  bells  to  their  backs  to 
hear  whar  they  gang."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  liL  2S7. 
TOTUM,  s,    1.  The  game  of  TV-Mum,  S. 
8.  A  term  of  endearment  for  a  child,  S; 
Twa-three  todlin  weans  they  hae. 
The  pride  o'  a'  Stra'bogie; 
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Whene'er  the  toiums  cry  for  meat> 
She  curses  ay  his  cogie. 

Soitg,  Cauld  Kail  in  Aberdeen. 
*  To  TOUCH,  V,  a.  1.  Applied  to  an  act  of  Pat- 

liament)  when  it  received  the  royal  assent. 

**  This  act  was  not  touched;  and  so  the  Lords 
thought  they  could  not  supply  the  royal  assent,  nor 
make  it  an  act"     Fount  Dec  Suppl.  iv.  179-' 
2.  To  hurt,  to  injure,  S. 
To  Touch  up^  v.  a.     To  animadvert  upon,  S. 
TOUCHBELL,  s.  An  earwig,  S.  A. ;  evidently 

the  same  with  A.Bor.  Tmtch-beU^  id. 

It  is  also  pron.  Coch^beil,  q.  v.,  which,  I  suspect,  is 
a  corruption.  It  might  seem,  in  the  form  of  TbucA- 
beil,  to  be  compounded  of  Teut  toeU-en  tangere,  and 
bal  malum,  A.S.  bael  miseria ;  q.  the  animal  whose 
touch  is  baleful.  This  is  very  uncertain,  however, 
as  it  is  also  pron.  Tonch-^pak.  If  we  might  view 
this  as  the  genuine  form,  it  might  be  traced  to  Teut. 
ioett-^n  and  m^,  acicula,  spina,  a  thorn,  a  prickle, 
a  sting  ;  q.  wnat  iHngt  by  its  touch. 

TOUCHET  (gutt.),  8.    A  lapwing,  S. 

"  Upupa,  a  touchet*'    Wedderburn's  Vocab.     V. 
Teuchit  and  Tuquheit. 
^TOUCH-SPALE,  s.  The  earwig,  Roxb.,  Loth. 

V.  ToUCHBELL. 

To  TOVE,  V.  n.  To  talk  familiarly  and  pro- 
lixly.] Add; 

This  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  same  with 
the  old  Norw.  v.  ioev^,  expL  by  Dan.  vans,  sludder, 
which  both  signify  to  prattle,  to  chatter,  to  be  talka- 
tive ;  toevt  incoherent  talk.  To  tarry,  to  delay,  is  given 
as  the  secondary  sense  oftoev^e;  Hallager.  This  cor* 
responds  with  Su.G.  toefw^a  morare. 
ToviE,  od/.     Tipsy.]  Add; 

"  Tome, — ^blowzie-looking,  with  drinking  warm 
drink ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

2.  Babbling,  talking  in  a  silly  and  incoherent 
manner,  Clvdes. 

3.  Comfortable,  warm ;  as,  ^^  a  iooie  fire,^  Ettr. 
For.,  .Fife,  Loth. 

**  TooUy  the  same  with  Taste,  warm  and  comfort- 
able ;"  Gall.  £nc. 

The  term,  as  thus  usedj  may  be  allied  to  Teut 
ioe»-eii,  excipere  blandd,  commodd  curare  hospitem. 

To  TOVE,  V.  n.  To  give  forth  a  strong  smoke, 
when  burning.  Thus  a  thing  is  said  to  ^*  iove 
and  reek,^  Roxb. 

''  The  reek  gangs  Uj/iAn  up  the  lum,"  i.  e.  it  ascends 
!n  a  close  compact  body,  Ettr.  For. 
^-The  luntain  cutty  Umng  priroe. 

And  snishin-box, 
O  ho^  they  heave  the  saul  sublime. 
In  mirth  and  jokes  1 

A.  Scotfs  Poems,  p.  85. 
To  TOVIZE,  V.  a.    To  flatter^  to  use  cajoling 
language,  Ayrs. 

''  I  am  doons  sweir  to  let  my  pen  fii'  without  Uh 
thing  you  a  wee  for  the  auld  farrant  letter  whilk  ye 
imt  me."    Edin.  Mag.  April  1 82 1 ,  p.  S52 ;  corrected 
from  the  MS.  letter. 
To0X.     2.  Toukqfdrum.]  Add; 
"  The  first  ioK^  ojTfAe  drum."    Aberd.  Reg. 
Vol.  II.  £85 
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TOUE,  #w    An  embankment  to  hinder  the  water 
from  washing  away  the  soil,  Roxb.;  synon.  Hutch. 
Formed  perhaps  from  the£.  V.  to  Tuck,  **  to  gather 
into  a  narrow  compass." 

TOIIM,  8.    A  fishing-line.  V.  Tomk. 
TOUM,  8.     The  gossamer,  Roxb. 

Most  probably  a  secondary  sense  of  Tome,  Toum, 
as  denoting  a  fishing-iine ;  as  in  Fr.  the  gossamer  is 
CB[\e6.Jilandre8,  q.  small  or  thin  threads. 

TOUMS,fl^\  Ropy,glutinou8,Roxb.  V.ToME,r;. 
TOUN,  Town,  8.  1.  This  term  is  used  in  S. 
not  merely  as  signifying  a  city  or  large  assem- 
blage of  houses,  out  also  as  denoting  a  farmer^s 
steading,  or  a  collection  of  dwelung-houses, 
however  small. 

'*  I've  look'd  every  where;   he's  no  about  the 

town  ;"  i.  e.  He's  not  about  the  place,  or  premises,  S. 

**  Inprimis>  Taken  out  of  Auchingool  (quhairof 

the  said  Duncan  Smith  was  tacksman)  be  Lochaber 

men,  ten  cows  valued  to  133  lb.  6s.  8d. 

**  Item  be  them  out  pf  that  toun  SO  sheep  and  goats 
estimate  to  40  lb."     Depred.  Argyll,  p.  42. 

A.S.  tun  properly  denotes  a  fence  or  inclosure. 
Hence  it  is  transferred  to  a  field  or  farm  ;  praedium, 
fundus,  ager^  possessio.  Netih  thorn  tune  the  Jacob 
sealde  Josepe  ;  "  Near  to  the  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  gave  to  Joseph;"  Joh.  4. 5.  Hence  used  to  sig- 
nify a  village.  The  root  seems  to  be  (yn-an  claudere. 
Su.G.  tuna,  both  by  itself,  and  in  composition,  denotes 
an  inclosed  place.  The  term  Civitas,  as  applied  by 
Tacitus  to  the  first  British  citie8,doe%  not  seem  to  have 
conveyed  a  much  higher  idea  than  our  S.  Toun. 
%  Often  applied  to  a  single  dwelling-house,  S. 

^-^'^  Waverley  learned  from  this  colloquy,  that  in 
Scotland  a  single  house  was  called  a  town.'*  Waver« 
ley,  L  124. 

This  closely  corresponds  with  what  is  given  by 
Somner  as  the  secondary  sense  of  A  S.  tun,  Teut.  tuyn  ; 
Domus,  habitaculum ;  a  house,  a  dwelling-place* 
TouN-GATE,  8.     A  Street,  South  of  S. 

— -^^  Beyond  which  appear  the  straggled  houses  of 
the  village,  built  in  the  old  Scottish  style,  many  of 
them  with  their  gable-ends,  backs,  or  comers,  turned 
to  the  street  or  toun^gate.***  Edin.  Month.  Mag.  May 
1817,  p.  155. 

TouN-BAw,  8.  Used  to  denote  the  privileges  of 
a  Town-^hip.  To  Thraud  one^s  self  out  (f  a 
toun-rawy  to  forfeit  the  privileges  enjoyed  in  a 
small  community,  Roxb.;  q.  a  row  of  houses. 
Toun'^s-bairn,  8.  A  native  of  the  same  town, 
city  or  village,  S. 

See,  too,  enarm'd  wi'  sword  and  spear, 
M'Ghee,  our  ain  toun's  bairn,  draws  near. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  82. 
Township,  8.  ' 

''  A  township  is  a  farm  occupied  by  two  or  more 
farmers,  in  common,  or  in  separate  lots,  who  reside 
in  a  straggling  hamlet,  or  village/*  Agr.  Surv.  For** 
fars.  p.  561. 

TOUP,  8.    A  foolish  fellow,  Meams.  • 

Dan.  taabe  a  fool,  a  simpleton.     V.  Tavpik>  which 
must  have  had  A  commdii  origin. 
To  TOUR,  V.  !•• 
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-*Coine  back  vhene'er  ye  please ; 
Afore  you  aye  your  welcome  ye  sidl  find. 
And  blame  youraell^  in  case  ye  come  behind. 
Ise  see  to  th.at>  I  saya^  and  aff  I  scours. 
Blessing  my  lucky  stars,  and  harae  I  iourj. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  Sp. 
I  am,  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  as  signifying  to 
*'  go  quickly/'  like  Stour,  ti. 
By  toub,  adv.     Alternately,  by  turns. 

"  Ye  have  heard  before  how  the  earl  of  Antrim 
was  treacherously  taken  by  Monro  in  Ireland.     He 
was  straitly  warded,  or  kept  bi^  tour,  or  night  and 
day  by  his  captains."     Spalding,  ii.  119* 
TOUR,  TooB,  8.  A  turf,  S.B. 
O !  is  my  corn  a'  shorn,  he  Said, 

Or  is  my  toors  a'  won ; 
Or  my  lady  lichter'd,  sin  the  streen, 

O'  a  dochter  or  a  son  ?  Old  Song. 

TOURBILLON,  s.    A  whirlwind,  a  tornado, 

Avrs.     Fr.  id. 
TOURE,  s.  Turn,  course,  in  regular  succession, 
S>     Fr.  tour^  id. 

*'  If  any  of  these  whose  toure  fallis  to  be  present 
shalbe  absent— the  saidis  quorums — shall  enjoyne 
suche  paynis — as  they  shall  find  the  saidis  persones 
^to  demerite."  Acts  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814,  V.  311. 
TOURKIN-CALF,  Toubkin-lamb,  *.  A  calf 
or  lamb  that  wears  a  skin  which  is  not  its  own. 
A  iourJcifh-lamb  is  one  taken  from  its  dam,  and 

Siven  to  another  ewe  that  has  lost  her  own  by 
eath.     In  this  case  the  shepherd  takes  the  skin 
of  the  dead  lamb,  and  puts  it  on  the  back  of 
the  one  that  is  to  suck  the  ewe  which  has  lost 
her  lamb ;  and  thus  deceives  her  so  that  she 
allows  the  stranger  to  suck.     This  is  communi- 
cated to  me  as  ^om  the  North  of  S. 
Hence  it  is  said  the  name  of  Tourkin  Bishops. 
The  word  in  this  form  might  plausibly  be  traced  to 
IsL  iorkend^r,  notu  difficilis,  item  defonnatus,  (Hal« 
dorson) ;  as  applied  to  an  animal  '*  so  disguised  as  not 
to  be  easily  known  ;"  from  tar,  an  inseparable  parti- 
cle denoting  difficulty,  and  kend^r,  known.  TorkenU' 
asif  difficulter  agnosci.     The  Icelanders  use  it  in  a 
tense  nearly  allied.   Han  hafde  torkent  sik  i  ldaedahu» 
node  ;  Vestem  mutaverat,  ne  cognosceretur ;  Verel. 
Ind*    This  evidently  regards  the  same  persons  de- 
nominated Tidchane  Bishops,    But  which  of  these 
is  the  ancient  and  proper  pronundationj  I  cannot 
pretend  to  determine. 

As  the  A.Bor.  v.  Toorcau  signifies ''  to  wonder,  or 

muse  on  what  one  means  to  do,"  (Ray,  Grose),  there 

can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  traduced  from  the  Isl.  «• 

To  TOUSE,  v.  a.     To  disorder,  to  dishevel ; 

particularly  used  in  relation  to  the  bur,  S, 

This  sense  occurs  in  O.E« 

Tousie,  aty,   1.  Disordered,  dishevelled,]  Add ; 

^'  A  fine  fleece  and  a  full?  It's  as  coarse  as  the 

heather  cowe,  ye  gouk— -e'en  like  yere  ain  Umsie 

liassock  oliair,  that  has  nae  been  kamed  since  Kate 

Kimmer  kamed  it  with  the  three-footed  stool,  and  the 

mockle  pot  dips."  Blackw.  Mag.  May  1690,  p.  ISQ. 

To  TousLX  autf  V.  a.    1.  To  turn  out  in  a  con^ 

fused  waVf  S.A* 
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'^  They — iasizled  out  mony  a  leather  poke-full  o' 
papers,"  &a     Antiquary,  i.  901. 

**  Touzledroutf  ransacked ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 
To  TOUSS,  V.  a.    1.  To  confuse,  to  put  in  dis- 

order,  to  rumple,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Toude. 
8.  To  handle  roughly,  Tweedd. 

This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  Touse;  or  the  same 
with  the  E.  v.  to  Touse. 
TOUST,  a. 

**  My  said  lordarchiebischop  of  Sanctandrois  salbe 
bundin  and  obleist,  to  grant,  pas  and  expeid,  to  the 
prouest,  baillies,  counsale,  and  communitie  of  the 
said  cietie  of  Sanctandrois  ane  confirmatioun  of  the 
haill  infeftmentis,  richtis,  euidentis,  writtis,  and  se- 
curities maid  be  his  lordschip  Qor  hisj  predicessouris, 
bischoppis  or  archiebischoppis  of  Suictandrois,  to 
thame  and  their  predicessouris  inhabitantis  of  the 
said  cietie; — with  the  priuilege  of  theschoir,portand 
heavin  of  the  said  cietie  [^Sanctandrois]],  ancorragc^ 
small  toust,  quhairin  thay  and  thair  predicessouris 
is  and  hes  bene  in  vse  or  possessioun.— And  siklykt 
the  saidis  prouest  &c.  salbe  obleist  to  pay  to  the  said 
archiebischopandhis  successouris, — ^for  the  priuilege 
of  the  schore,  ancoragis  and  [jtoustis^  twentye  sdul- 
lingis  money."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  I6l2,  vol.  IV.  516,517* 

Una  cum  parvis  et  minutis  custumis,  ankeragiis, 
et  He  Towst  addictum  portum,  lie  heavin  et  herberie 
pertinen.     Cart.  Ja.  VI.  to  St  Andrews,  1620. 

The  only  conjecture  I  can  form  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this  word,  is  that  it  denoted  a  small  tax  levied  by 
the  city  on  every  vessjel  that  changed  its  position, 
or  that  in  doing  so  was  toned  by  boats  belonging  to 
the  harbour.  I  do  not  view  it  as  having  any  con- 
nexion with  Teut.  iuffsch^en^  Dan.  tusk-er,  to  change; 
but  as  most  probably  corrupted  from  Towage,  a  tenn 
of  the  £.  law ;  signifying,  "  the  rowing  or  drawing 
of  a  ship  or  barge  along  the  water  by  another  ship 
or  boat  fastened  to  her ;"  Jacob.  Fr.  toOaige,  ia 
L.B.  tOfvag4um,  a  term  that  appears  in  the  laws  of 
£.  as  early  as  the  year  1286. 

Roquefort  gives  O.Fr.  touage,  as  denoting  the 
change  made  in  the  position  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  or 
lying  in  a  road.  Changement  de  place  d'un  navire 
qui,  6tant  dans  un  mauvais  endroit  de  pelage  ou  de 
rade,  va  dans  un  meilleur,  c'est-fUdire,  que  k»rs« 
qu'un  vaisseau  est  sur  un  bord  oa  rivagc  inoom* 
mode,  il  va  dans  un  autre  endroit. 

Somner  deduces  L.B.  iowag-ium,  &c.  from  A.& 
ie-on  ducere,  trahere,  "  to  tow,  to  ti^^ge  ;"  vo.  Teou. 
TOU  STIE,  adf.     I rascible,  testy,  Loth. 

Teut/mx^A^contentiosui^  litigiosus;  Su.G.  inssa 
incitare ;  IsL  tJuostug^r,  ^usteru^  trui; ;  iUoel^r  aus^ 
teritas. 

To  TOUT,  vu  a.  To  drink  copously,  &c]  Add ; 
An'  mourn  wi'  me^  ye  tipplin  loun^. 
That  tout  the  cap  wi'  cande  roun's,  &c. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  14S« 
Lang  winter  nights  we  than  Qond  taut 

It  swack  an'  sicker.      Ibid.  p.  153. 
To  TocjT  ^  V.  a.     To  empty  the  veasel  ttam 
which  one  drinka^  to  drink  its  whole  CQllteDtl^  S« 
V.  DicT. 
To  Tout  o^,  v.  a.    To  contiDue  to  driak  ok 
piouftly^  S,   V.  Dicx, 


TOW 

To  Tout  ouiy  v.  a.   The  same  with  io  Tout  aff^ 
S.  ;  also  to  Tottt  up  out 

■    To  mak  him  play  the  quicker. 
They  fill'd  his  cap ; 
He  lengh  and  toutii  up  the  liqnor 
Out  ilka  drap. 

G.  Tumbults  Poet.  Essays,  p.  199- 
I  find  that  Tent,  iuyie  is  rendered  by  Kilian,  obba, 

amphora,  cyrnea,  as  denoting  a  drinking  vessel. 

Hence  perhaps  the  transition,  according  to  the  sense 

of  the  S.  terms  bearing  this  form,  to  the  act  of  using 

it  liberally.    It  may  be  added,  that  Haldorson  gives 

Isl.  tott'O  as  signifying  sugere,  vel  evacuare,  and  as 

synon.  with  Dan.  udiomme,  udsugge;  q.  to  empty  or 

Unm  out,  to  suck  out. 

To  TouTLK,  Tootle,  r.  n.  To  tipple ;  as,  a 
toofltn  bocbfy  one  who  is  addicted  to  tippling. 
Loth. 

TooTTie,  s.  A  drunkard ;  often  pleonastically, 
"  a  drucken  tootie^  S. 

TOUT,  8.    1.  A  fit  of  iUness,  &c.]  Add; 
^*  I  hope  ifs  no  the  gout  or  the  rheumatism.'— 

'  It's  neither  the  tane  nor  the  tither,  but  just— a  bit 

towi  that's  no  worth  tJie  talkin  o'."    Entail,  ii.  1 1 ,  12. 

S.  A  transient  displeasure,  &c.]  Add  ; — Loth. 
**  I  aye  telled  the  gudeman  ye  meant  weel  to  him ; 

but  he  takes  the  Umi  at  every  bit  lippening  word." 

Bride  of  Lammermoor,  i.  512. 

To  Tout,  Towt,  r.  n.  1.  To  be  seised  with  a 
sudden  fit  of  nckness,  Clydes. 

8.  To  be  seized  with  a  fit  of  ill  humour,  ibid. 

TouTTiB,  adj.  2.  Irritable,  easily  put  in  dis- 
order, S.]  -iii/— Perhaps  A.  Bor.  7^o%,bad. 
tempered,  (a  iotey  hoiy^  Gl.  Brockett)  is  ori- 
ginally the  same. 

8.  Subject  to  frequent  ailments^  S. 

To  TOUTHER,  r.  a.  To  put  into  disorder, 
Ettr.  For.,  Tweedd. ;  synon.  Tousle. 

TouTHSRiE,  adj.      Disordered,  confused;  slo. 
▼enly,  ibid. 
Teut.  touter^en  motitare,  jactare,  pultare;  Su.G. 

iudd^a  convolvere,  intricare,  ModSax.  iuder'-n  id. 

To  TOUTLE,  V.  a.     To  out  clothes  in  disorder, 

especially  applied  to  woollen  clothes,  Berwicks. 

This  may  be  a  diminutive  from  the  v.  Tout.    It 
hsa,  however^  considerable  appearance  of  affinity  to 
Isl.  tutl~a,  rostro  quatere  vel  avellere. 
TOW,  a.     2.  A  halter,  S.]  Add; 

'*  Some  of  us  would  have  rejoiced  more  than  in 
great  sums,  to  have  seen  these  Bishops  Sent  legally 
down  the  Bow,  that  they  might  have  found  the  weight 
<^  their  tails  in  a  tow,  to  dry  their  hose«soles,  that 
they  might  know  what  hanging  was ;  they  having 
been  the — ^main  instigators  to  all  the  mischiefs,  cruel- 
ties, and  bloodshed  of  that  time,"  &c.  Walker's  Re- 
mark. Passages,  p.  IS. 

Down  the  Botv,  refers  to  the  steep  winding  street 
through  which  those,  who  were  going  to  execution, 
had  to  pass,  on  their  way  from  the  Tolbooth  to  the 
Orassmarket  of  Edinburgh. 
^owAB,  s»    A  rope-maker,  Aberd.  Reg.  V^  28. 
*  TOWy  a.     1.  Hemp  in  a  prepared  state^  S. 
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8.  That  which  especially  occupies  one^s  attention,  8« 
To  Hoe  other  Tow  on  one^s  Rocky  to  have  busi- 

ness  quite  of  another  kind,  S. 

"  I  have  other  tow  on  my  roke  Qrock] ;"  S.  Prov. 
Kelly,  p.  182.  He  gives  it  as  equivalent  to  the  E. 
Prov.  "  I  have  other  fish  to  fry."  It  properly  de- 
notes some  business  of  far  greater  importance  to  the 
individual  than  that  which  is  mentioned,  as  giving 
occasion  for  the  reply* 

"  I  saw  sune  they  were  ower  mony  meb  for  thtf 
drove ;  and  from  the  questions  they  put  to  me,  I 
judged  they  had  other  tow  on  their  rock."  Rob  Roy, 
111.  SS5. 

TOW  ALL  ROSS. 

''  Ane  lowall  ross  of  aik  worcht  vss."  Aberd.  Reg. 
A.  1541,  V.  17.      , 

Something  made  of  oak  is  evidently  meant.  Had 
we  any  proof  that  Su.G.  and  Germ,  ros,  Isl.  kros, 
equus,  had  ever  found  its  way  into  our  country,  we 
might  view  this  as  meant  for  a  sort  of  screen  for  dry* 
ing  linens,  q.  a  towel-horse;  although  the  term  ia  now 
confined  to  an  implement  for  brushing  clothes. 
TOWDY,  8.  The  breech  or  buttocks,  Upp. 
Clydes.,  Perths.  Gl.  Evergr. 
This,  it  would  seem,  is  radically  the  same  with 
0.£.  toute,  used  by  Chaucer. 

And  he  was  redy  with  his  yren  hote> 
And  Nicholas  amid  the  ers  he  smote—* 
The  bote  culter  brenned  so  his  Unite, 
That  for  the  smerte  he  wened  for  to  die. 

Miller's  Tale,  v.  38 10, 
—And  Nicholas  is  scalded  in  the  toute. 

Ibid.  V.  3851. 
This  term  occurs  in  the  £vergr.  in  what  I  suspect 
is  rather  an  indelicate  sense ;  and  may  perhaps  be 
allied  to  Gael.  Ir.  ioth,  feminine,  female. 
To  TO  WEN,  TowiN,  v.  a.   1.  To  beat,  to  maul, 
to  subdue  bv  severe  means.  Loth. 
Here  insert  the  quotation  from  Ramsay,  and  Dele 
Town,  v. 

St.  To  tame,  especially  by  beating,  sometimea 
pron.  q.  Town  ;  as^  to  towin^  or  towHy  an  un- 
ruly horse.  Loth.,  Berwicks. 
8.  To  tire,  to  weary  out,  Fife.]     Add  to  etjnnon 
of  Tow7iy  T7.,  to  be  transferred  hither ; 
It  may,  however,  be  formed  from  Teut.  ^o«i0-e» 
premere,  pressare,  agitare,  subigere;  Kilian.     Or 
from  the  same  verb,  as  primarily  signifying  to  taw 
leather.     The  v.  in  Belg.  is  also  rendered  '*  to  bang, 
to  taw  one's  hide>  to  belabour  one's  bones :"  Sewel. 
This  seems  most  nearly  to  express  the  sense  of  the 
phrase  quoted  frcmi  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 
Towkin\  8.   A  drubbing,  Ayrs. ;  generally  used 
in  relation  to  an  animu  that  b  restive  or  refrac- 
tory. 
TOWERICK,  Towrickie,  *.     A  summit,  or 
any  thing  elevated,  especially  if  on  an  eminence, 
Roxb. ;  a  diminutive  from  £.  Tozver. 
TOWK,  8,     1.  ExpL  "  a  bustle,  a  set-to.   I  had 
an  unco  Towk  wi*  a  deiPs  bairn  ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
fti  **  A  take  up  in  ladies  clothing;^  ibid.     i.  e.  a 
tucky  a  sort  of  fold. 
In  the  first  sense,  perhiqps  the  same  with  E.  Tug, 
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Su.G.  iock'O,  tog-a,  A.S.  teog^an,  trahere ;  q.  a  severe 

pulL     V.  TouK,  DicT. 

TOWLIE,  s.     "  A  toll-keeper,^  Gall.  Enc. ;  a 

cant  term  formed  from  E.  ToU^  Su.G.  tuU^  id. 
TOWLING,  Sn     The  term  used  to  express  the 

signal  given,  in  a  hive,  for  some  time  before  the 

bees  swarm.     V.  Tolling. 
TowMONDALL,  *,     A  yearling,  Ayrs. ;  the  same 

with  Towmontelly  q.  v.;  from  Towmondy  twelve 

months,  and  auld^  old,  pron.  aiM^  S.O. 
TowMONTELL,  s.     A  COW  of  a  year  old.]  Add  ; 

This  term  is  also  applied  to  coits>  Lanancs. 

'*  The  coltSj  when  a  year  old,  are  called  TomontaU, 
a  provincial  contraction  for  iwelve-moiUh-old"    lire's 
Hist  Rutherglen^  P*  ^1* 
TO WNIT, s.   The manufacturingof wool,  Shetl. 

Isl.  toa,  lanificium  exercere,  or  to  lana,  and  knyt^a 
nectere  ;  q.  "  to  knit  wool." 
TOWT,  8.     A  fit  of  illness,  &c.     V.  Tout. 
TOWTHER,  8.     A  tussling,  Perths. 

Mind  this. 
Whether  you  want  a  towlher,  or  a'kissji 
You'll  tak  Che  nest  I  offer — 

Donald  and  Florae  p.  49.     V.  Touther,  v. 
TOXIE,  ToxY,  adj.     Tipsy,  Ayrs.,  Perths. 

"  I  remember — decent  ladies  coming  home  with 
red  faces,  ioxy  and  cosh  from  a  posset  masking." 
Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  41. 
ToxiFiKDy  part  pa.     Rendered  tipsy,  intoxicat- 

ed,  S. 

These  terms  are  both  low ;  from  L.B.  toxic^um  ve« 
nenum,  toxic-are  veneno  inficere. 
TOZEE,  Tos-iE,  8.     A  designation  given  to  the 

mark  at  which  the  stones  are  aimed  in  the  amuse- 
ment of  Curlings  Loth.     It  is  also  called  the 

Cocky  and  the  Tee. 

This  term  has  been  most  probably  imported  from 
the  Low  Countries.     Teut,  toen-eny  Belg.  toezi-en,  to 
look  to,  to  regard ;  q.  something  to  fix  the  eye  on, 
as  an  aim  or  mark. 
TOZIE,  adj.     Tipsy.     V.  Tosie. 
TOZIE,  ad^.     Warm  and  snug.     V  Tosie. 
To  TRACHLE,  Thauchle,  r,  a.  8.  To  drudge, 

to  over-toil.]  Add; 

Quo'  they,  we're  trachled  unco  sair. 
We've  gane  twall  mile  o'  yerd  and  mair. 
The  gait  was  ill,  our  feet  war  bare. 

The  Farmer^s  Ha',  st.  S6. 

Addy  as  sense 
4.  A  person  is  said  to  trauchle  com  or  grass,  when 

he  mjures  it  by  treadine  on  it,  S. 
To  Trachle,  v.  n.   To  drag  one's  self  onwards, 

when  fatigued,  or  through  a  lone  road,  S, 

**  Aweel,  we've  haen  a  fine  straik ;— I'm  a  wee 
foijeskit  though,  wi'  trachlin'  sae  lang."    Tennanf a 
Card.  Beaton,  p.  171. 
Teachle,  8.    A  fatiguing^  exertion,  especially  in 

the  way  of  walking,  S. 

'^  Weel  I  wat  ap'  Fm  gay  yap  after  my  walk;  its 
e'fn  a  lang  trachle  friie  the  Kirk  Wynd  in  Anster,  to 
the  Castle  Wynd  in  St  Andrews  "  Tennant's  Cajrd. 
Beaton,  p.  174. 

TRACE,  8.    Course  of  time,  S.    Tract,  E. 
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^'  Lord,  thou  hast  been  good  and  kind  to  old  Sandy 
thorow  a  long  track  of  time."    Walker's  Peden ,  p .  48 . 
TR  ACE-BOAT, «.   1.  A  boat  used  on  a  canal.] 
Add; 

*'  I  sailed  on  the  canal  in  the  trackboai  to  Falkirk." 
The  Steam-Boat,  p.  38. 

S.  Aboatemployed  in  fishing,  for  dragging  another. 
''  Also  thair  trakboats,  boats,  crears,  shippes  more 
or  lesse — sail  not  be  arrested,"  &c.     Acts  Cha- 1.  Ed, 
1814.,  vol.  V.  243. 
TRACE-POT,  8.     A  tea-pot.]  Add ; 

In  some  parts  of  the  west  of  S.,  it  seems  to  be 
called  truck-pot. 

*'  I  heard  them,  like  guilty  creatures,  whispering 
and  gathering  up  their  truck-pots  and  trenchers,  and 
cowering  away  home."     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  27^ 
TRADES,  8.  pi.     The  designation  ^ven  to  the 
different  bodies  of  craftsmen  belonging  to  a  bo- 
rough, S. 
Ae  simmer's  morning,  wi'  the  sim 

The  Sev'n  Trades 
Forgathered— 

Forth  came  our  Trades,  some  ora  saving 
To  wair  that  day. 

Maune*s  Siller  Gun,  p.  9,  14. 
"  The  craftsmen  are  here,  as  in  otherScotch  bo- 
roughs called  Trades."     Ibid.  Notes,  p.  106. 
Tradesman,  8.     A\^designation  restricted  toa 
handicraftsman;  all  who  keep  shops  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  boroughs,  called 
Merchants,  S.     In  £.  a  tradesman  is  defined 
**  a  shopkeeper,'*  Johns. 
TR A£,  adj.     ^<  Stubborn ;  a  boy  who  is  irae  to 
learn,  is  stiff  to  leam,^  &c.     Gall.  Enc. 
This  odd  explanation  rather  diffuses  obscurity  on 
the  term.     It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  with 
our  old  Thra,  obstinate^  pertinacious.     V.  the  e^« 
mon,  DicT. 

TRAFEQUE,  Traffe'ck,  8.     Intercourse,  fa-  . 
miliarity,  S.;  a  limited  sense,  borrowed  from  the 
more  general  use  of  Fr.  trixfiqitej  as  denoting 
mercantile  intercourse. 
TRAG,  8.     Trash,  any  thing  useless  or  worth- 
less, Buchan,  Shetl. 

Geneva  trag,  an'  bumin'  brannie. 
Gang  slowly  owre  wi'  Lawlan'  Sannie. 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  154. 
Compared  to  you,  what* s  peevish  trag. 
Or  beaus  wi'  cleadfu'  triggin  P 

Ibid.  p.  48. 
Su.G.  traeck,  sordes,  stercus. 
TRAGET,Teig6et,«.  A  trick,adecat,  S.]  Add; 
0.£.  "  Tregettynge.  Joculatus.  Paneracium.  Tre^ 
getoure*  JocuTator.  Mimus."     Prompt.  Parv. 

One  might  almost  view,  as  a  kindred  term  to  Tra^ 
get,  0.£.  '*  Trehget  or  sly  instrument  to  take  beestjs 
andfowlys.    Tendula."     Ibid.     Fr.  lfe6«cAei.  id. 

To  TRAIE,  v.n.  1.  To  go  idly  from  place 
to  place,  S.]  Add ; 

2.  To  wander  so  as  to  lose  one^s  self;  chieflv  applied 
to  the  young  of  poultry,  Dumfr  Hence  the 
proverbial  jmrase,  "  He^s  nane  o^  the  birds  that 
ira%k^  he  can  take  good  care  of  himself. 
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To  Traik  afier^  v.  a.    To  follow  in  a  lounging 

or  dangling  way,  S. 

*'  There  iana  a  huszynow  on  this  side  of  thirty  that 
ye  can  bring  within  your  doors^  but  there  will  be 
chields — writer-lads,  prentice-lads,  and  what  not- 
coming  traiking  after  them  for  their  destruction,  and 
discrediting  ane's  honest  house  into  the  bargain." 
Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  29^* 

"  Traiking,  lounging,  dangling ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

TRAIK,  8.     1.  A  plague.]  Insert^  as  sense 
%.  The  loss  of  sheep,  &c.  by  death  from  whatever 

cause ;  as,  **  He  that  has  nae  gear  will  hae  nae 

tratky'^  Teviotd. 

3.  The  flesh  of  sheep  that  have  died  of  disease.] 
Add; 

"  The  poor,  sullen,  sulky,  sluggish  Tweeddale 
shepherd,  fed  with  his  dog  upon  traik  (sheep  that 
have  died  of  some  disease),  constantly  in  view  of  the 
same  dreary  inanimate  objects,  debarred  from  the 
pleasures  of  sight,  and  destitute  of  those  from  sound, 
owing  to  the  want  of  sufficient  exercise,  is  deprived 
even  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  sleep  iteelf."  Notes  to 
Pennecuik's  Tweedd.  p.  9^« 

4.  The  worst  part  or  a  flock  of  sheep,  Loth. 
Teaik,  adj.     Weak,  in  a  declining  state ;   as, 

«  He's  very  traik,^  Roxb.    V.  Tbaik,  t^.,  2. 
Perhaps  we  may  view  Isl.  threk,  gravis  labor,  as 
a  cognate  term ;  threkad^r,  exhaustus  labore. 

TI^AIL,  s.  a  term  of  reproach  for  a  dirty  wo- 
man ;  as,  "  Ye  wile  trailj"^  you  nasty  hussy, 
Aberd. ;  from  the  E.  word,  or  Teut.  treyl-m 
trahere. 

Tbailie,  Trailoch,  *.  "  One  who  traUs  about 
in  shabby  clothes  ;^  Gall.  £nc. 

TRAILER,  9.  In  fly-fishing,  the  hook  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  S.  That  above  it  is  called  the 
Bobber y  Dumfr.  bobber ^  because  it  ought  to  bob 
on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

TRAILYE,  TaBLYK,  s.     A  name  app^u^ntly 
given  to  cloth  woven  in  some  checkered  form 
resembling  lattices  or  cross-bars. 
''  Item,  ane  doublet  of  blak  sating  trailtfe  geitit  and 

buttonit  with  tlie  self."  Inventories,  A.  1542,  p.  92. 
The  article  immediately  following  regards  *'  blak 

ckakerrit  silk."   Teut.  traeUe  clathrus,  a  lattice,  trae* 

lienmjs  cancellatim ;  Kilian. 

Tbailyeit,  adj.     Latticed. 

*'  Item,  ane  goun  of  cramasy  velvott,  upoun  veU 

vott  droppit  with  gold,  and  lynit  with  trailyeii  twel- 

dore,  furnist  with  hornis  of  gold,"   Act.  Dom.  Cone. 

A.  1490,  p.  79.     V.  Treile. 

TRAIS  OF  GOLD,  gold  lace. 
*'  Item,  ane  nycht  gowhe  of  gray  dammes,  with  ane 

"Waiting  trais  of  gold,  lynit  with  martrikis  sabiU,  fur« 

nist  witbbuttonis  of  gold."  Inventories,  A .  1 5S9,  p-  32. 
**  Item,  ane  coit  fcoat]]  of  quhite  satyne,  cuttit  out 

on  claith  of  gold,  with  ane  small  waiting  trais  of  gold, 

lynit  with  quhite  taffiteis."   Ibid.  p.  55.   V.  Traced, 

and  Tress. 

To  TRAISSLE,  v.  a.  To  tread  down.  To 
Traissle  Com^  to  make  small  roads  through 
growing  corn,  to  trample  it  down ;  to  Trawle 
O^rse^  &c,  Ettr.  For.,  Roxb. 
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-— ''  Aye  sin'  syne  the  hogg-fence  o'  the  Quave  Brae 
has  been  harried  an'  iraisselled  till  its  little  better 
nor  a  drift  road."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck^  i.  141. 

Fr.  tressaill'ir,  to  leap  over ;  or  trass^er,  to  make  traces. 

TRAITIS,  *.j»/. 

*'  Item,  ane  claith  of  estate  of  fresit  claith  of  gbld, 
and  /rat^Mof  violet  silk,  partit  equalie  with  violet  vel- 
vet, f  urnisit  with  thre  pandis,  and  the  taill  the  nukis 
only  freinyeit."     Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  IdS. 

This  seems  to  signify  streaks  or  lines,  from  Fr. 
traict,  trail,  a  draught,  line,  or  streak.  For  in  the 
next  article  the  term  drauchtis  is  used  as  synon.— 
''  Drauchtis  of  violett  silk  partit  equalie  with  violett 
velvet." 

TRAKIT,  part.  pa.     1.   Sore  fatigued.      V. 

TttAiK.]  Add; 
S.  Wasted ;  brought  into  a  declining  state  by  being 

overdriven,  starved,  or  exposed  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  weather,  S. 

— -''  Be  the  tempestuous  storm  is  of  the  winteris 
past,  the  hail  gudis  wer  sa  trakit,  smorit  and  deid,  that 
the  prices  of  the  flesche  ar  risin  to  sic  extreme  derth, 
that  the  like  hes  not  bene  sene  within  this  realme." 
Sed*.  Cone.  A.  1562,  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  96. 
To  Tbamp,  v.  n.  1.  To  tread,  &c.]  Add  ; 
8.  To  cleanse  clothes  by  treading  on  them  in  wa« 

ter,  S.     V.  To  Tbamp  claise. 
Tbamp,  9.    1.  The  act  of  striking  the  foot,  &c.] 

Inserty  as  sense 
2.  The  tread,  properly  including  the  idea  of  weight, 

as  the  trampling  of  horses,  S. 

*'  Then  came  the  tramp  of  horse,  and  you  cried 
'  Rin,  rin,'  and  I  bad  nae  mair  thought  o'  the  book." 
Antiquary,  ii.  294.         Insert,  as  sense 
8.  The  act  of  walking,  a  pedestrian  expedition,  S. 

''An' whan  does  this  burnin'-match  begin? — We've 
haen  a  lang  tramp  frae  Dunfarmlin,  for  the  very  pur- 
pose."    Tennanf  s  Card.  Beaton,  p.  120. 
Tbamp,  s.   A  plate  of  iron  worn  by  ditchers  be- 
low the  centre  of  the  foot,  for  working  on  their 

spades ;'  q.  for  receiving  the  force  of  the  tramp 

in  digging,  Roxb.,  Aberd. 
Isl,  tramp  conculcatio. 
To  Tbamp  claise,  to  wash  clothes  by  treading 

them  in  a  tub,  S, 

"  And  that  great  glowrin  new  toun  there,— -whar 
I  used  to  sit  an'  luck  at  bonny  green  parks,  and  see 
the  coos  milket,  and  the  bits  o'  baimy  s  ro  win  an'  tum- 
lin,  an'  the  lasses  trampin  i'  their  tubs."  Marriage, 
ii.  125.      . 

The  operation  is  thus  described  by  an  English 
writer,  although  be  substitutes  another  term  for  that 
generally  used. 

"  I  shall  take  notice  of  one  thing  more,  which  is 
commonly  to  be  seen  by  the  sides  of  the  river,  (and 
not  only  here,  but  in  all  the  parts  of  Scotland  where 
I  have  been)  that  is,  womAi  with  their  coats  tucked 
up,  stamping,  in  tubs,  upon  linen  by  way  of  washing  ; 
and  this  not  only  in  summer,  but  in  the  hardest  frosty 
weather^  when  their  legs  and  feet  are  almost  literally 
as  red  as  blood  with  the  cold ;  and  often  two  of  these 
wenches  stamp  in  one  tub,  supporting  themselves  by 
their  arms  thrownover  each  others  shoulders."  Burt*^ 
Iiettersj  u  5S« 
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An  earlier  E.  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  sanie 
indelicate  custom  in  still  stronger  language. 

"  Here  also  you  may  observe  a  largie  and  spacious 
bridge,  that  directly  leads  into  the  country  of  Gallo- 
way, where  thrice  in  a  week  you  shall  rarely  fail  to  see 
their  maid-maukins  dance  coranto's  in  tubs.  So  on 
every  Sunday  some  as  seldom  miss  to  make  their  ap* 
pearance  on  the  stool  of  repentance." 

From  the  reply  in  this  dialogue,  it  appears  that  the 
writer  viewed  this  practice  as  having  a  natural  con-« 
nexion  with  the  Stool  of  Repentance. 

"  Th.  Then  it  seems  by  your  relation  they  keep 
time  with  their  Comers  QCummers],  that  hazard  their 
reputation  for  a  country  custom." Franck's  Nor- 
thern Memoirs,  p.'  76. 

Sir  John  Carr  uses  the  proper  term. 

**  In  ray  way  from  Hopetoun-house  to  Linlithgow 
I  saw  the  process  of  tramping,  that  is,  of  washing. 
The  washerwoman  first  soaps  the  linen,  and  next 
puts  it  in  a  tub  of  cold  water ;  she  then  kiltf  her 
coats,  that  is,  raises  her  petticoats  above  her  knees, 
and  dances  round  the  tub  with  her  face  outwards, 
'  until  she  presses  out  the  dirt  with  her  feet ;  she  then 
rinses  the  linen  in  the  river  or  stream,  and  dries  it  on 
the  grass.  If  the  tub  is  large,  and  the  work  much, 
two  women  will  dance  round,  hand  in  hand,  laugh- 
ing and  singing  all  the  time."  Caledonian  Sketches, 
p.  226.  227. 
To  Tramp  on  one^s  taes,  metaph.,  to  take  undue 

advantage  of  one,  Aberd. 
Teamp-coll,  s,     a  number  of  coUs  or  cocks  of 

hay  put  into  one,  and  tramped  hard,  in  order 

to  their  being  farther  dried  previously  to  their 

being  sawed  or  stacked,  Aberd. 

As  some  ricks  are  made  in  a  more  compact  form 
by  tramping,  S.  A.,  it  is  common  to  say,  in  forming  the 
ricks,  "  Tramp  the  coil  weel." 
Tramper,  s,     A  foot-traveller;  used  in  a  con- 
temptuous way,  q.  a  vagrant,  S. 

"  D'ye  think  his  honour  has  naething  else  to  do 
than  to  speak  wi'  ilka  idle  tramper  that  comes  about 
the  town,  and  him  in  his  bed  yet,  honest  man  ?" 
Heart  M.  Loth.  iii.  13.. 

A.Bor.  "  Trampers,  strollers,  whether  beggars  or 
pedlars;"  Grose. 
Tramp-pick,  a.     An  iron  instrument  similar  to 

a  very  narrow  spade,  used  for  turning  up  very 

bard  soils,  Mearns. 

'*  Among  the  ICsser  implements  may  be  mentioned 
the  tramp-pick. — This  is  a  kindof  lever,  of  iron,  about 
four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square  in  thickness,  ta- 
pering away  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  small  de- 
gree of  curvature  there,  similar  to  the  prong  of  a  dung 
fork.  It  is  fitted  with  a  footstep,  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman  presses 
with  his  foot,  when  he  is  pushing  it  into  the  ground, 
or  into  the  hard  gravel."  Agr.  Surv.  Kincard.  p.  238. 
TRAMPILFE  YST,ad/.  Untoward,  unmanage- 

able,  Roxb. 

The  same  word,  it  would  seem,  assumes  so  many 
forms,  that  there  can  be  nothing  like  certainty  as  to 
its  component  principles.  For  itappearsas  Amplefeyst 
and  Wimplefeysi ;  and  the  adj.  Gvmple'foisted  is  expL 
as  exactly  synon.  with  Trampilfeyst. 
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TRANCE,  Traxse,  a.    1.  A  passage  within  i 

house,  S.J  Insert^  as  sense 
S.  A  close,  or  passage  without  a  house. 

"  Now  at  the  taking  of  our  town's  men,  the  lord 
Gordon  [^who]]  was  in  the  Old-toun,  caused  draw  out 
his  horse  out  of  the  stables  into  the  transe,  and  be* 
held  all."     Spalding,  ii.  156. 

**  Of  old  all  the  classes  had  one  common  entrieto 
their  private  schools,  first  ascending  from  the  transc 
of  the  old  gate  by  an  strait  scale  of  stone  to  the  lower 
gallery,  and  from  thence  to  the  highet  by  an  timber 
scale,"  &c.  Craufurd's  Hist.  Univ.  £din.  p.  151. 
S.  A  close  or  passage  from  one  alley  to  another. 

— *'  All  and  haill  t£e  lands-^lyand  in  the  burgh  of 
Edinburgh,  upon  the  south*>side  of  the  high  street 
thereof,  betwixt  the  Trans  of  the  Vennel  called  Hair's 
Closs,  and  the  Trans  of  the  Vennel  called  Borth  wick's 
Closs.  A.  1545,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  S6. 
Traipse-door,  s.     The  door  between  the  outer 

door  and  the  kitchen,  S.O. 

'*  The  other  part  of  the  building  was  occupied  by 
tlie  cattle,  which  generally  entered  by  the  same  door 
with  the  family ;  the  one  turning  to  the  one  hand, 
by  the  trans'door  to  the  kitchen,  and  through  it  to 
the  spense,  and  the  other  turning  the  contrary  way 
by  the  keck^door  to  the  byre  or  stable."  Agr.  Sorv. 
Ayrs.  p.  114,  115. 

TRANSE,  a.     A  passa^.     V.  Trance. 
TRANSING)  cuif.   Passing  across  a  bouse^  fram 

wail  to  wall. 

"  That  all  middle  or  iransing  walls,  wherein  there 
are  no  chimneys,  shall  be  at  least  ten  inches  thiek." 
Spottiswood's  MS.  Diet. 

Lat.  trans-ire  to  pass  through. 

TRANGAM,  a.     A  trinket,  a  toy. 

"  Hey-day,  what,  have  you  taken  the  chain  and 
medal  ofi^  from  my  bonnet  ?'  'And  meet  time- it  was, 
when  yon  usher,  vinegar-faced  rogue  that  he  is,  be- 
gan to  enquire  what  popish  trangam  you  were  wear- 
ing?"    The  Abbot,  ii.  101. 

TRANKLE,  a.  A  small  rick  of  hay,  Annandak; 
perhaps  a  corr.  of  Tramp-^xM^  q.  v. 

To  TRANONT,  Trawynt,  &c.  v.  n.  To  march 

suddenly  in  a  clandestine  manner.]  Jdd ; 

It  seems  most  probable  that  Travent  or  TranfytU 
is  the  original  term,  as  it  corresponds  with  O.E. 
"  Trowant-yn.  Trutannizo ;"  also  with  "  Trowands, 
Trutannus.  Discolus ;"  and  "  Trowandrye.  Trutan- 
nia.  Trutannizatio."  Prompt.  Parv.  This  barba- 
rous verb  Trutannizo  is  in  Ort.  Vocab.  expl.,  Vida 
vel  mores  trutannorum  ducere ;  Ttntannus,  "  quasi 
trudens  annos.  Anglice  a  trowande;"  i  e.  a  truant. 
Thus  it  had  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  loitering  course* 

Bp.  Hall  uses  the  v.  to  Traunt  or  Trant,  "  to  traf- 
fic* in  an  itinerary  manner,  like  a  pedlar."   Gl.  Nares. 
I  think  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  this,  at 
least,  is  the  same  with  O.E.  Tromant, 
To  TR AN  SMEW,  v.  a.     "  To  transmute  or 

change.     Fr.  tranamu-er  r  Gl.  Sibb. 
Transmogrification^  a.     Transmutation,  S. 

'*  To  be  sure, — since  my  time  and  your  worthy 
father's  time,  it  has  utidfergone  a  great  transmogrifi* 
cation.*'    The  Entail,  iL  S53. 
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A.Bor.  ^*  Transmogryied,  tramformed^  metamor- 
phosed ;"  Gl.  Brockett 
TBANSUMPT,  s.  A  copy,  a  transcript;  an  old 

forensic  terra. 

— "  That  the  said  Andro  sail  broik  &:  joise  the  said 
tak  of  the  saidis  landis  for  all  the  dais  of  his  life,  efler 
the  forme  o£a,transutnpt  be  ane  actentik  instrument/' 
&c.     Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1480^  p.  52. 

IaB.  transsumt-um^  copie«  Du  Cange.  Exhibuerint 
trcMssumptum  revocationis  impetrationis  praedictae. 
Chart.  A.  1 399-  Transsutnere,  trarutumpiare,  transcri- 
here.  Fr.  transumpt,  '^  the  copie  of  a  record;"  Cotgr. 
Teaktle-uols,  s.     a  place  into  which  odd  or 

broken  things  are  thrown,  Gall. 

''  About  a  farm«house  — ^there  are  generally  boles  or 

Jhole8,*-^where  broken  horse  shoon.  Sec  are  thrown ; 

these  are  termed  traHtle^hoUs"     Gall.  Encyc    V. 

Trantlbs. 

To  T  RAP,  v.a.   1 .  To  correct  in  saying  a  lesson 

at  school,  so  as  to  have  a  right  to  take  the  place 

of  him  who  is  thus  corrected ;  a  school-Doy^s 

term,  S« 

''  Trapp,  to  trip,  to  catdi  another  reading  wrong;" 
Gall.  Enc. 

S.  In  play, to  catch,  to  lay  hold  of :  aa^ltraptfou,  S. 
S»  When  one  finds  any  thing,  if  there  be  others 

{^resent,  he  cries  out,  /  trap^  or  /  irapse  this, 
ty  which  he  means  to  excluae  the  rest  from  any 
anare  of  what  is  found,  Loth. ;  synon.  Chap, 
Chapse, 
Fr.  aitrap-er,  to  catch,  to  apprehend. 
TRAP-CREEL,  s.   A  basket  used  for  catching 
lobsters,  &c.,  Fife. 

^'  A  considerable  quantity  of  lobsters  and  crabs, 
or  ^rtons,  (and  sometimes  a  few  cray  or  craw  fish) 
are  taken  with  trap*creeU  let  down  into  the  sea  upon 
the  rocks  near  the  shore."  Stat  Ace  P.  Wemyss, 
^yi.  51 6. 

O.Teut.  irappe,  muscipula,  decipula. 
To  TRASH,  V.  a.    To  maltreat,  to  dash,  to 
jade,  to  abuse ;  as,  ^*  He  trcLsKd  that  horse  ten- 
ribly,"  by  over-heating  or  over-riding  him, 
Ettr.  For,,  Roxb. ;  synon*  D(ish. 
'  This  may  be  merely,  to  treat  as  trashy  in  the  sense 
of  the  £.  word ;  which  has  been  traced  to  Isl.  /rif, 
Irokf,  quisquiliae,  of  which  Haldorson  gives  as  a  se- 
condary sense,  merces  adulterinae.    To  this  we  may 
▼iew  Su.G.  trasa^  a  rag,  a  tatter,  as  allied ;  whence 
irasig,  ragged.     But  the  S.  v.  may  have  some  affi« 
nity  to  Dan.  trask-er,  to  puddle ;  Isl.  irass-az,  pro- 
terve  negltgere,  Haldorson ,  incompositd  vivere,  G. 
Andr. ;  whence  trassiy  vir  negligens. 
TRASH  (f  weet,  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  Selkirks. ; 

synon.  Slash,     Hence, 
TRA8HiE,ad/.  Abounding  with  rain;  as,  frofAt^ 
weather,  ibid. ;  synon.  blashie  weaiher. 
Isl.  trasse  signifies  homo  sordidus.   But  although 
we  call  this  fmd  weather,  thertf  seems  to  be  no  i^-< 
fiinity. 
TRASHTRIE,  ^,     Trash,  Ayrs. 

An'  tho'  the  gentry  first  are  stechin. 
Yet  ev'n  the  ha'  folk  fill  their  pechan 
Wi'  sauce^  ragouts,  and  siklike  trashtrie,  &a 

Bwms/^  4. 
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TRATLAR,  s.    A  prattler,  a  tattler. 
—A.  Irailar,  a  tinklar. — 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  68,  V.  Tbattil,  ». 
To  TRATTIL,  v.  n.     To  prattle.]  Add; 

"  A  tume  purse  maks  a  traitUng  merchant,"  S* 
Prov.  retained  in  Loth. 

Of  the  same  meaning  with  that,  '^  A  toom  purse 
makes  a  bleat  merchant,"  i.  e.  bashful.  '*  A  man  will 
have  little  confidence  to  buy,  when  he  wants  money 
to  pay  for  it,"  Kelly,  p.  21.  Therefore  he  trattils 
or  talks  much  in  making  a  bargain,  or  in  cheapen- 
ing commodities. 

To  TRAUCHLE,  v.  a,    V.  Tbachlk. 

To  Trauchle,  v.  n.  To  walk  as  if  trailing  one*s 
feet  after  one,  Lanarks. 
Isl.  tregleg^r  tardus,  treglega  tarde,  treggtalldi  ob- 

staculum,  from  treg-az  tardare,  segnescere. 

♦  TRAVELLER,  s.     A  beggar,  Ettr.  For. 

TRAVERSE,  s.  A  retired  seat  in  a  chapel, 
having  a  kind  of  screen. 

''  James  regularly  attended  his  chapel  every  fore- 
noon in  his  traverse,  (retired  seat  with  lattice,)  and 

Margaret  was  as  formal."      Pink.  Hist  Scot  ii, 

83,  N. 

Traverse,  however,  does  not  signify  a  lattice.   V. ' 

Treviss,  sense  2.    * 

To  TRAVISGH,  Tbavish,  v.  n.  To  sail  back- 
wards and  forwards ;  corr.  from  Fr.  traverser. 
"  The  French  schip— pulled  vp  hir  saillis,  and 

travisched  vp  and  doun  the  Firth."  Pitscottie's  Cron, 

p.  208.     Travisked,  Ed.  1728. 

To  TRAVISH,  V.  a.  **  To  cany  after  a  trail- 
ing manner,*'  GalL  Enc. ;  from  Fr.  iravers-er. 


to  thwart,  or  Treviss,  s., 
RE,  s.    Wood,  timb 
the  old  orthography. 


q.  V. 
TRE,  s.    Wood,  timber,  Aberd.  Reg,     Thia  is 


The  tothir  end  he  ordand  for  to  be. 
How  it  suld  stand  on  thre  rowaris  off  ire, 

Wallace,  vii.  1156,  Ed.  1820. 
TREAD-WIDDIE,  s.   A  short  iron  chain,  ter. 
minating  at  each  end  like  the  letter  S,  connect- 
ing the  swingk-tree^  to  a  harrow,  Moray ;  the 
same  with  Trod-wtddie. 
TREB)  s.     A  sort  of  rampart,  Orkn. 

'^  Gorback — a  longitudinal  heap  of  earth,  thrown  up, 
"""-suggr^sting  the  idea  of  its  being  originally  meant  at 
a  line  of  division  between  the  lands  of  different  pro* 
prietors.     It  is  also  called  Treb,"    V.  Gorback. 

Su.G*  irafve,  a  heap  of  any  kind,  as  of  wood,  &c« 
and  trajiha,  to  heap  up,  are  the  only  terms  that  seem 
to  have  any  affinity. 
TREBUSCHET,  s.    A  balance. 

**  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  fall  into  the  handa  of  the 
Lord ;  before  whom  all  nations  are  but  as  the  drop 
of  a  bucket,  or  as  the  dust  of  a  trebuscheL"  Forbes 
on  the  Revelation,  p,  183. 

Fr.  trebuchet,  *'  a  pit-fall  fbr  birds ;  also,  a  paire 
of  gold  weights ;"  Cotgr.  Trebuchet,  trutina  mo« 
mentana;  Kilian,  App.  Peregrin.  Diet  Fraunces  da* 
fines  O.E.  **  Trebget,  sly  instrument  to  take  beeetyt 
and  fowlys.     Tendula."    Pron^t  Parv. 

TRECE,  inieij.     Considered  as  an  expletive 
equivalent  to  Troth,  Lanarks. 
It  aeemsj  however,  to  be  merely  the  abbreviatioa 
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of  Quhat  Rak,  q.  v.^  which  assumes  a  variety  of  forms 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.    V.  Raik,  Rak,  s. 

TRECK-POT,  s.     A  tea-pot,  S.O. ;  elsewhere 

Track-pot^  q.  v. 

'*  Tell  the  lass  to  bring  ben  the  treck-poC — which 
he  accordingly  did ;  and  as  soon  as  the  treck-oot, 
alias  tea-pot  was  on  the  boards   she  opened  lier 
trenches."     The  Enteil,  ii.  271. 
To  TRED,  V.  a.     To  track,  to  follow  the  foot- 

steps  of  an  animal. 

'*  That  the  auld  actis  maid  tueching  mureburne 
be  ratifiit^  and  ordanis — the  panis  contenit  thairin 
tobe  execute  aganis  tharoe  that  ireddis  hairis  in  the 
anaw/*  i.  e.  "  tracks  hares  in  snow."  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1567,  App.  Ed.  1814,  p.  41. 

Su.G.  traed'O  i  ensfotspor,  vestigiis  alicujus  insis- 
tere. 
TftKD,  s.     The  act  of  tracking. 

''  The  said  Schir  Walter  [Scott  of  Branxholrae] 
resauit  ane  oppin  and  manifest  iniurie,  to  the  dis- 
honnour  of  his  maiestie  his  souerane  ;-^quhilk  dis- 
honnour  and  wrang  can  not  iustlie  hh  excuseit  be 
pretens  of  the  said  Williames  stopping  of  the  follow- 
ing of  ane  lauchfuU  tred,  seing  the  said  forme  of  fol- 
lowing wes  nawayes  lauchfuU."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1596, 
£d.  1814,  p.  100. 

A.S.  tredd,  passus,  gressus ;  Teut.  trede,  gressus, 
vestigium. 

TRED W ALLE, «.   A  christian  name  formerly 
in  use,  S. ;  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16,  p.  654. 
This  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  Scandinavian 

name,  though  1  have  not  observed  one  exactly  like  it. 

TREDWIDDIE,  s.   The  same  with  Trodwid^ 
die  J  q.  v.,  Aberd. 

TREE-CLOUT,  s.     A  piece  of  wood  formerly 
used  instead  of  leather  for  the  heels  of  shoes, 
Teviotdale. 
Teut.  tree  arbor,  and  kloU,  klotte,  massa. 
TaEBCLoiTT,  adj.     Having  wooden  heels,  Roxb. 
A  pair  o'  hose  an'  treeclout  shoon 
Was  a'  my  kirk  an'  market  dress ; 
An'  I  was  thought  a  g&y  trig  lass* 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  102. 
An  intelligent  correspondent  has  favoured  me  with 
the  following  explanation.  Till  about  sixty  years 
ago  the  heels  of  shoes  were,  in  the  South  of  S.,  made 
of  birch-wood.  The  heel  thus  put  upon  them  was 
called  the  clout,  and  required  to  be  frequently  re- 
placed ;  and  this  operation  the  wearers  themselves 
p^Hbrmed.  For  this  purpose,  a  supply  of  birch  was 
always  kept  in  their  bouses.  These  were  denomi- 
nated trec'^lottt  shoon. 

To  TREESH  with  one,  to  entreat  one  in  a  kind 
and  flattering  way,  Buchan. 
The  origin  is  quite  uncertain.  C.B.  truth  signifies 
flattery,  and  truih-iaiv  to  fawn,  to  wheedle.     The 
only  Goth,  word  that  seems  to  have  any  affinity  is 
I  si.  thrist-a,  cogere,  urgere. 
Treeshin,  8.    Courting,  Buchao« 
My  pipe  bein'  in  elegiac  tift. 
It  needs  nae  treeshin. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  $» 
1:REEV0LIE,  s.    a  scolding,  Ayrs. 
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O.Pr.  tribolrer,  tribauUer,  troubler,  vexer  5  <it- 
houU,  maltrait^ ;  Roquefort. 
TREGALLION,*.  Collection,a88ortment.]  Jdd; 

TraguUion  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Ayrs. 
8.  A  company,  used  in  contempt  of  such  as  are 
not  accounted  respectable,  Renfr. ;  also  pron. 
TreguUion. 

Dele  the  etymon,  and  substitute ; 
The  second  sense  of  this  word  clearly  shews  that 
it  has  belonged  to  the  old  Stratclyde  kingdom.  For, 
to  this  day,  C.B.  trigolion  signifies  inhabitants,  trig* 
awl  tarrying,  trigle  a  dwelling-place,  trigva  and  trig* 
van,  id.,  whence  trigvanatvl,  belonging  to  a  dwelling* 
place.  Owen  refers  to  trig,  a  stay,  a  fixed  state,  as 
the  origin.  He  expl.  trig-aw,  to  stay,  to  tarry :  trig-^, 
manere,  morari,  habitare,  Boxhorn.  Corn,  tre^gil* 
turn  is  cxpl.,  "  the  dwelling  in  the  groves ;-  Pryce. 
In  the  same  language  ireg-o  is  to  dwell ;  Lhuyd.  He 
also  gives  Ir.  aUrigh-^im  as  used  in  the  same  sense. 
Oreilly  writes  it  aitreahh^ahn;  Gael.  id. 
TREILIE,  ady.  Cross-barred,  latticed, chequer, 
ed,  applied  to  cloth ;  Fr.  ireHUy  id. 
"  Oitretlie  buccharem  v  elle."  Chalm.  Mary,  L  207. 
Tbelye,  s.     Latticed  cloth. 

'<  That  James  Du sail— pay  to  Dauid  Quhite- 

hed—* five  stikkis  of  trefye  of  sindry  hewis."  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490,  p.  158.  V.  Trailyeit. 
TREIN,  Tbene,  adf.  Wooden,  Treein^  S.]Jdd; 
**  To  this  euill,  Constantine  his  preposterous  xeale 
to  indew  the  church  with  riches  and  pompe  much 
helped.  As  the  voice  (then  vtteredj  if  their  stories 
say  true)  did  verifie.  Hodie  seminiUum  est  vims  in 
ecclesia.  The  common  saying  is  well  known :  £c- 
clesia  peperit  diuitias,  ^Jilia  deuorauit  matrem.  And 
that  of  ''  Golden  Bishops  and  treen  Chalices,  and 
Golden  Chalices  and  tr^en  Bishops.",  Bp.  Forbes 
on  the  Revielation,  p.  6I. 
TREINPHISS,  s.  pi. 

"  In  the  gunhous — Item,  ane  pair  of  treu^^Uss^T 
Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  168. 
.  Froln  the  connexion,  this  must  have  been  some- 
thing  used  in  the  management  of  artillery.  The 
first  syllable  seems  to  be  mel^ely  S.  TVein,  of  wood, 
joined  with  Pheses,  q.  v.  "  wooden  traces." 
TREK,  adf.    Diseased,  dying,  lingering.  South 

and  West  of  S.     V.  TraiIc,  v,  and  s. 
TRELYE,  s.  A  species  of  doth.  V.  Tbailye. 
TREMBLES,  *.  pi     The  palsy  in  sheep,  S. 

'*  Ovis  in  pascuis  montosis  morbo  obuoxia  est, 
hactenus  insauabili,  colonis  admodum  damnosa,  the 
Trembles,  dicto.  Paralysis  faciem  geriU^'  Dr.  Wal- 
ker's Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  p.  525. 
TREMBLING  EXIES,  the  ague,  Loth.  The 
word  is  more  properly  Jiaes. 
*'  Ye  may  gang  down  yoursell,  and  look  into  oar 
kitchen — the  cookmaid  m  the  trembling  exies — the 
good  vive^s  lying  a'  about,"  &c  Bride  of  Lammerw 
moor,  i.  282. 

TREMBLING  FEVERS,  the  ague,  Ang. ; 
Trembling  Atjpes^  Loth. 
It  is  suggested  by  a  friend,  with  great  plausibilitj, 
that  the  ague  may  have  received  this  name  from  Fr. 
acces.  Cotgr.  indeed  expl.  Accesi  dejtebvre,  as  signi* 
fyingy  ^*  a  fit  of  an  ague." 
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TREMBLINGILL,adiseaseof  sheep,  Selkirlcs. 
*'  Trembiingy  Thwarter,  or  Leaping  ///.  These 
three  appellations^  of  which  the  last  is  most  com-* 
mon  in  Annandale,  and  the  first  in  Selkirkshire  and 
to  the  eastward^  are  now  used  as  synonymous."  Es- 
says Hi^^hl.  Soc.  iii.  ZS5. 

TRExNCHMAN,  J.     1.  «  ExpL  train-bearer; 

rather  perhaps  carvep;  from  Fr.  tre7icJi-er  scm-- 

dere ;  or  interpreter,  Fr.  iruchemanr  GI.  Sibb. 

That  this  word  was  understood  in  the  latter  sense^ 

appears  to  be  probable  from  what  follows. 

2,  An  uiterpreter. 

"  Interpres,  an  Interpreter  or  Trenchman"  Des- 
paut.  Gram.  B.  10,  b. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  an  erratum  for  Trucheman^ 
use<l  by  O.Hl  writers  in  the  same  sense ;  or  as  corr. 
from  the  Fr.  word  which  has  the  same  form  with 
the  E.  one  ? 

TRENKETS,  a.  pi     Iron  heels  put  on  shoes, 
Stirlings. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  Gael,  triochan, 

a  shoe  ?  Or,  as  wooden  heels  were  formerly  in  use, 

shall  we  view  it  as  originally  used  in  this  sense,  and 

as  having  the  same  signification  with  Tree-clout,  q. 

Trein-clout,  from  Treinet  Tfene,  wooden  ? 

TRES-ACE,  s,    A  game  in  which  generally  six 

are  engaged  ;  one  taking  a  station  before,  two 

abuut  twelve  yards  behind  him^  three  twelve 

yards  behind  these  two.    One  is  the  catchpole. 

Never  more  can  remain  at  any  post  than  three ; 

the  supernumerary  one  must  always  shift  and 

seek  a  new  station.  If  the  catchpole  can  get  in 

bcf.>rc  the  person  who  changes  his  station,  he 

has  the  right  to  take  his  place,  and  the  other 

becomes  pursuer.     The  design  of  the  game, 

which  is  played  in  the  fields,  and  often  by  those 

on  the  harvest-field,  is  for  putting  them  in  heat 

when  the  weather  is  cold,  Fife. 

TRESS,  Tres,  s.     a  wait  or  binding. 

''  Item,  ane  cott  of  variand  taffatie,  with  ane  small 
waiting  tres  of  gold,  l3mit  with  reid  bukrem."  In.i 
Ventories,  A.  1542,  p.  82. 

*'  Item,  ane  doublett  of  quhite  velvett,  with  ane 
•mall  tress  of  silvir."     Ibid.  A.  1539,  p.  42. 

The  same  with  Trais,  q.  v.,  whence  our  vulgar 
phrase,  gold-traced.     Fr.  iresse,  cordon  plat,  fait  de 
plusieurs  brins  de  fil,  de  sole,  ou  d'autres  filets  entre- 
laces  en  forme  de  natte ;  Diet.  Trev. 
TRESS,  *.     A  frame  of  wood,  S.     V.  Trest. 
TREST,  adj.     Trusty,  faithful. 

"  We  having  trew  and  perfite  knawlege  of  the 
guid  and  than kfull  service  done  to  our  derrest  mo- 
der  of  most  noble  memore,  and  to  ws,  be  our  um« 
i}uhile  cousing  Johnne  lord  Erskin,  and  n6w  sen  his 
deceis  be  our  trest  cousing  Johnne  now  erle  of  Mar/' 
&c.    Inventories,  A.  1566,  p.  177.    V.  Traist. 

TREST ARIG,  s.    The  name  given,  in  the  isle 

of  Lewis,  to  a  kind  of  ardent  spirits  distilled 

from  grain. 

"  Their  plenty  of  corn  was  such,  as  disposed  the 
natives  to  brew  several  sorts  of  liquors,  as  common 
Usquebaugh,  another  called  Trestarig,  i.  e.  Aqua-vitae 
three  times  distill'd,  which  is  strong  and  hot;  a  third 
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kind  is  four  times  distill'd,  and  this  by  the  natives 
is  called  Usquebaugh-baul,  i.  e.  Usquebaughy  which  at 
first  affects  all  the  members  of  the  l)ody.  Two  spoon- 
fuls of  this  last  liquor  is  a  sufficient  dose ;  and  if  any 
man  exceed  this,  it  would  presently  stop  his  breath, 
and  endanger  his  life.  The  Tresiarisc  and  Usque- 
baugh-baul  are  both  made  of  oats."  Martin's  Wes- 
tern Islands  of  S.  p.  3. 

From  Ir.  Gael,  treise  force,  strength,  and  teora 
three,  thrice ;  or  the  last  part  of  the  word  may  be 
from  Gael,  tarruing  distillation,  from  tarruing-am  to 
draw,  to  distil,  q.  the  strong  distillation.  Ir.  tarrudk 
also  signifies  drawing ;  Obrien. 
TREVALLIE,  a.  Perhaps  of  the  same  mean- 
ing with  TreevoUe^  q.  v. 

•^*  Ye'll  maybe  no  ken,  freen,  whar  ony  o'  thae  run- 
nigates  has  dern'd  upo'  the  hill  here  ?  gin  ye  could 
airt  me  tae  ane  o'  them,  we  wad  let  you  see  a  fine 
trevallie."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  l62. 
TREVISS,  Trevess,  Teavesse,  s.     1.  Any 

thing  laid  across,  &c.]     Insert^  as  sense 
S.  A  horse's  stall,  Ettr.  For. 

Perhaps  immediately  from  Fr.  trovers,  cross,  what 
is  laid  across.     In  this  sense  trovers  is  used  in  O.K. 

*'  To  make  valences  to  the  trovers  in  the  Q.  cham* 
bre,  which  was  made  of  some  of  thother  peece  of 
Ixiiii  yards,  and  to  enlarge  it.— For  a  traverse  in  the 
Q.  chambre . . .  about  xii  or  xiii  yards."  Sadler's 
Papers,  ii.  511,  512.^ 

TREUYTHT,*.  Truth;  BrecliineReg.Fol.92. 
TREULES,  'J'rowless,  adj.     Faithless,  truth. 

less,  false;  G).  Sibb. 
TREUX,  s.     Truce. 

"  Anent  the  pece  Sc  treux  that  is  now  takin  be- 
tuix  our  souueran  lord-^and  Richarde  king  of  Ing- 
land,"  &c.     Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  170. 

This  resembles  the  plural  of  the  Fr.  noun.  V.Trew. 
TREWANE,  adj.  Trewane  vers;  Knox.]  Add; 

Dan.  troende  not  only  signifies  believing,  as  being 
the  part.  pr.  of  the  v.  Tro-er  to  trust,  but  is  also 
rendered  faithful.  Thus  the  adage  referred  to  might 
be  called  trewane  in  regard  to  the  credit  generally 
given  to  it ;  Sw.  trogen,  id. 
TRE  W  S,  8.  pi.  Trouse,  trousers,  S.]  Add; 
O  to  6ee  his  tartan  trems. 

Bonnet  blue  and  high-heeled  shoes^ 
Philabeg  aboon  his'knee ! 

That's  the  lad  that  I'll  gang  wi'. 

Lewie  Gordon,  Jacoiile  Relics,  ii.  81. 

"  And  I  cannot  tell  you  how  they  sorted ;  but  they 
agreed  so  well  that  Donald  Was  invited  to  dance  at 
the  wedding  in  his  Highland  trervs,  and  they  said 
there  never  was  sae  meikle  silver  clinked  in  his  purse 
either  before  or  since."     Waverley,  i.  280. 

"He  wore  the  trews,  or  close  trowsers,  made  of 
tartan,  checked  scarlet  and  white."     Ibid.  p.  283. 
Trewsmak,  s.    a  denomination  for  a  Highland- 
man,  or  perhaps  for  an  Islesmariy  from  the  fa- 

shion  of  his  dress,  S. 

"  We  have  a  wheen  canny  ttewsmen  here  that  wad- 
na  let  us  want  if  there  was  a  horned  beast  atween 
this  and  Perth."     Leg.  Montrose,  p.  217. 
TREWTHELIE,  adv.     Trul^. 

*^  And  for  the  mare  sickemes  aithir  of  the  sadis 
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partiishas  subscriuitthis  write  withthareavne  handi^j 
yere,  daj,  &  place  aboune  writtin,  leilie  or  trewlhelie, 
but  fraud  or  gile."  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1493^  p.  31 S. 
TRY,  adf.   ^'  Badt  cross  i"  given  as  syoon.  with 

Thrazi?art^  Gl.  Ross.  Apparently  an  errat.  for 

Thry^  q.  v. 
♦  To  TRY,  v,a,  1 .  To  vex,  to  grieve,  to  trouble,  S. 
S.  To  afflict,  to  harass,  S. 

The  V.  is  thus  used  in  a  sort  of  oblique  Way,  in 
consequence  of  its  primarily  signifying,  *'  to  put  to 
the  test."    Thus  men  are  said  to  be  tried  with  afflic-* 
tion,  because  God  proves  them  by  means  o!t  it 
Teial,  8.     Trouble,  affliction,  S. 
8.  To  prove  legally^  to  convict. 

**  Quhasoeuir  salbe  iryit  to  haue  contra venit  the 
same  for  the  first  fault  salbe  adiugeit  in  the  sowme  of 
ten  pundis  monie/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1594,  Ed.  1814, 
p.  70. 

This  peculiar  signification  approaches  more  near- 
ly, than  any  of  the  senses  of  the  £.  v.,  to  Fr.  tri'-er, 
to  select,  to  cull  out  from  among  others :  for  selec- 
tion denotes  the  result  of  experiment  or  trial.  It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  O.Fr.  it  had  been  used 
as  in  S.  For  Roquefort  renders  Trii,  attest6j  oer- 
tifi^;  Gloss.  Langue  Romane. 
TaiAi.,  Tryell,  s.     Proof,  S.]  Add; 

**  Schortlie,  or  evir  James  Stewart  had  tr^U  that 
onie  man  vnbesett  his  gaitt,  ane  companie  of  armed 
men  rasched  round  about  him,  and  slew  him  cruellie 
a  little  from  Kirkpatrick."   Pitscottie's  Chron.  p.  56. 

— **  They  were  all  suddenly  blown  up  with  the 
roof  in  the  air, — and  never  bone  nor  lyre  seen  of  them 
again,  nor  ever  trial  got  how  this  stately  house  was 
ao  blown  up."     Spalding,  i.  ^5%. 
Trying,  pari,  cudj,     1.  Distressful,  S. 
S.  Hard,  severe;  as,  **  These  are  trymg  times,^  S. 

TRIA^IS,  s,  pi.    Soldiers,  in  the  Roman  army, 

who  were  always  placed  in  the  rear. 

*'  Seand  the  inerayis  sett  emistlie  to  win  the  tentis, 

he  ischit  on  thare  richt  hand  with  ane  feirs  company 

of  triaris."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  SS8.    TriarUs^  Lat 

TRIBLE,  s.     Trouble. 

*'  Sa  I  hoip — ^nocht  to  be  sa  feble,  and  fleit,  for  na 
trible  of  tyme,  nor  tyrannic  of  man,  that  I  be  a  tem- 
perizar  in  Godis  cause  contrar  my  conscience.^'  N. 
Wlnyet's  Questionis,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  2^4;  L  e« 
trouble  during  life. 

Fr.  tribcuUi  '^  trouble,  vexation,  molestation  (an 
old  word) ;"  Cotgr.     Lat.  iribuUare  to  a£9ict. 

Tribulit,  part,  pa.     Troubled. 

"  Thairis  hot  ane  &yth  of  Cbristis  deirbelovitspous 
his  haly  kirk,— the  quhilk  suppose  be  tribtdit^  saU 
nocht  decay  aluterlie>  conforme  to  our  Salviouris  pro- 
mitt,  all  the  day  is  of  Uiis  warlde."  N.  Winyet,  ubi  sup, 

TRICKY,  adj.   1.  Knavishly  artful,  addicted  to 

mean  tricks,  S.     Trichiah,  E. 

"  How  troublesome  must  It  be  to  a  minister  to  be 
obliged  to  write  out  receipts  for  four  pennies,  and 
with  a  lippie  measure  in  his  hand,— paid  in  kind  from 
.the  small  irickif  heritors,  who  are  imposing  upon  him 
grain  of  the  worst  quality."  Agr.  Surv.  StirL  p.401, 

A.Bor.  "  Trickif;  artful,  cunning ;  full  of  tricks ;" 
CI,  Brockett 
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2.  It  is  often  used  ina  more  favourable  sense,  as  de^ 
noting  one  that  is  somewhat  mischievously  play- 
ful or  waggish,  without  including  any  idea  of 
dishonesty ;  as,  "O !  he^sa ^riciry laddie, that ;^S, 

TaicKiLiE,  €ulv.     Knavishly,  S. 

Tkickinkss,  «.     En&very,  S. 

TRIE,^.   A  stick.   "  To  hawe  strickin  him  with 

ane  trie/*^  Aberd.  Reg. 
TRYFFIS,  S.^.  s.,  V.  n.     Prospers,  thrives. 
— Thair  be  mony  wyffis. 
Throw  haboundance  of  spech  that  nevir  tryffis. 

Colketbie  Sow,  v.  643. 
Su.G.  iriftv^as  valere,  bene  esse ;  Dan.  triv-er,  id. 
TRIG,  adj.    Neat,  trim,  S.]Jdd; 

Can  this  be  the  Su.G.  adj.  trygg,  Isl.  tf^fie^a,  safe, 
used  in  an  oblique  sense  ?  It  is  applied  to  a  house 
or  habitation,  as  conveying  the  idea  of  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  give  security.  Et  trygt  slaUe,  a 
safe  place.  Or  shall  we  view  it  as  allied  to  Su.G. 
draegl,  dress,  trim  ? 

TaiooiN,  s.    Apparently,  decking  out,  Buchan. 
Compar'd  wi'  you,  what* s  peevish  trag. 
Or  beaus  wi'  cleadfu'  triggin  9 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  48.  • 
Tbioly,  adv.     Neatly,  trimly,  S, 

O  busk  yir  locks  Irigly,  an*  kilt  up  yir  coaties, 
An'  dry  up  that  tearie,  and  synd  yir  face  clean. 

Ibid.  p.  124. 
Tbigness,  s.  Neatness,  the  state  of  being  trim,  S. 
— '^  The  lassies,  who  had  been  at  Nanse  Banks's 
school,  were  always  well  spoken  of— »for  the  trigneu 
of  their  houses,  when  they  were  afterwards  mar* 
ried."     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  29. 
♦  To  TRIM,  V.  a.    To  drub,  &c.]  Jdd ;^Thk 
is  also  used  A.Bor.  ^^  Trim,  to  chastise,  to  bait 
soundly ;  rU  trim  yotvr  jacket  ^  Gl.  Brockett. 
TRYME,  ad/.     Given  aa  not  understood. 
Then  gif  ye  knew  his  duble  tackis 
Amonges  the  countrie  men  he  roackis^ 
With  feihyeit  seillis  and  antideatis. 
And  twentie  yther  tryme  conceatis,  &c. 

Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  324, 
This  is  merely  £.  trim,  .distgulsed  by  the  ortho- 
graphy ;  i.  e.  nice  conceits. 

TRIMMER,  s.  A  disrespectful  desig[nation  for 

a  woman,  nearly  synon,  with  E.  Vixen^  S. 

"  Eh !  man,  Edie,  but  she  was  a  irimmer,^^it  wad 

hae  ta'en  a  skeely  man  to  hae  squared  wi'  her. ^But 

she's  in  her  grave,  and  we  may  loose  our  tongues  a 
bit  fan  we  meet  a  friend.'*    Antiquary,  iii  337. 
TRIMMIE,  s,   h  A  disr^pectful  term  applied 

to  a  female.]  Add; 
ft.  A  name  for  the  Devil,  Strathmore. 

Tlus  term  has  been  deduced  fhxn  Belg.  drtmmei, 
devil,  fioid.  Isl.  tramen,  larva  vel  caoodaemon,  (G. 
Andr.  p.  241)  has  more  xesemblance.  But  they  m 
perhaps  from  the  same  xoot  V,  Ihr?,  vo^  Trv,  p. 
950,  951. 
TRIM-TRAM,  a  reduplicative  term,  appai^ntly 

expressive  of  ridicule  bordering  on  contempt. 
*'  Trim^tram,  like  master  hke  man,"  &  Prov.  KeHy» 
D.  836.  He  illustrates  it  by  ^'  Eug,  Hacknv  mvcret^ 
hackny  maid«" 
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It  may  have  been  originaily  meant  m  a  play  en  dbr 
E.  word  Trhn,  sprucely  dressed. 
To  TRINDLE,  v.  a.   To  trundle,  S.;  a  variety 

of  TrifUle. 
TRYNE,  s.     Act,  stratagem.]  Jdd ; 

**  The  /r^ne  of  merchandis;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  l6. 
TRYNE,  8.     Train,  retinue.]  Add; 

'*  That  hir  hienes  derrest  bruther  Robert  commen- 
datare  of  the  abbay  of  Halyrudehouss  hes  sustenit  sic 
sampteons  charges  and  expenssis,  besyd  his  labooris, 
panis  &  travell^  in  awaitting  vponn  hir  hienes  seruice 
m  tymes  by  past,  that  he  is  nocht  abill  to  condnew 
langar  in  his  former  tryne  &  honorabill  convoye." 
Acts  Mary  1567,  £d.  1814,  p.  552. 

Teut.  ireyn  comitatus. 
THING,  8.     A  series,  things  in  succession ;  as, 

•*  a  tring  of  wild  geese,"  *•  a  irinff  of  stories," 

&c.,  Berwicks. 

Probably  corr.  from  Tryne,  a  train,  q.  v. ;  if  not 
allied  to  A.S.  tring^an,  tangere. 
TRINK,  Trknk,  s.  1.  Apparently  Sjrnon.  with 

E.  Trench^  Caithn.    Ital.  trincea^  id. 

•— ^'  The  upper  end  fixed  by  a  wooden  pin  to  flie 
top  of  the  couple,  and  the  lower  end  in  an  oblong  trink 
in  the  earth  or  floor,"  &C.  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  200. 
V.  Neid-fyre. 
2.  A  small  course  or  passage  for  water,  a  drain^ 

Aberd. 
S.  The  water  running  in  such  a  drain,  ibid.         ^ 

*To  TRINKET,  v.  n.  To  lie  in  an  indirect  way. 

''  I  have  heard  some  hudibrass— the  examining 
of  witnesses  upon  their  age,  their  being  married  or 
not,  &c. — ^notwithstanding  that  the  same  is  neces- 
sary to  be  inserted;  for — if  the  witness  be  found  lying 
and  irinkeling  in  thir,  it  vilefies  and  derogates  much 
from  the  weight  and  faith  of  his  testimony."  Foun- 
tainh.  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  67< 

The  V  in  £.  is  expl.  as  signifying  '^  to  give  trin- 
kets," although  this  does  not  even  express  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  used  in  that  language ;  as  it  evidently 
suggests  the  idea  of  such  an  intercourse  between  per- 
sons of  opposite  parties  or  interests,  as  gives  reason 
to  suspect  that  there  is  juggling  oY  collusion  between 
them. 

TRINNEL,  8.    Calfs  gute,  Upp.  Clydes. 
TRINSCHELL,*.  "  Tua pund ^rirwcA^ff,  price 

of  the  wnce  vi  sh.'*     Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

Unless  this  be  some  modification  of  the  name  of 
Treacle,  I  know  not  what  to  make  oi  it. 
To  TRINTLE,  Teinle,  v.  a.     To  trundle  or 

roll,  S.]  Add; 

**  The'river  was  low  and  fordable,  and  triniled  his 
waters  with  a  silverv  sheen  in  the  stillness  of  the 
beautiful  night"     K.  Gilhaize,  i.  129- 

The  O.E.  V.  is  "  TrendUyn.  Trocleo.  Volvo." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

TRYPAL,  Trtpall,  8.    Expl.  «  ill-made  fel- 
low," Gl.  Skinn.,.  Aberd. 

But  a  lang  trypaU  there  was  snap. 

Cam'  on  him  wi'  a  bend, 
Gart  him,  ere  ever  he  wist^  cry  dap 

Upon  his  nether  end. 
Ckriihmu  Ba'ing,  Skiniier^8  Mi8c.  Pod.  p^  12ft 
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Fr.  ttipaiUe,  ^  a  quantity  of  tripes,  or  guts;"  Cotgr. 
from  tripct  the  paunch.  Some  might  prefer  irepekt, 
"  a  poor  tattered,  a  base,  bare,  and  beggarly  wretch;" 
ibid.  But  the  conjoined  epithet  shews  that  dispro- 
portionate length  is  especially  included  in  that  auk« 
wardness  of  form  here  expressed.  Besides,  a  tall 
meagre  person  is  dencmiinated  ''  a  lang  tripe  o'  a  fal- 
low," S.  The  term  seems  exactly  to  correspond  with 
Lat.  longurio. 
TRIP-TROUT,*.   A  game  in  which  a  common 

ball  is  used  instead  of  the  cork  and  feathers  in 

shuttle-cock,  Kinross.,  Perths. 

Apparently  a  cant  term,  from  the  idea  of  stopping 
a  irotU  in  its  run. 
TRYP  VELVOT,  an  inferior  kind  of  velvet, 

"  Item  twa  burdclaithis  of  blak  iryp  velvoi  figurit, 
with  twa  cusscheonis  of  the  same."  Inventories,  A* 
1561,  p.  155. 

Fr.  iripe,  or  tripe  de  velours,  etoffe  de  laine  qu'on 
manufacture,  et  qu'on  coupe  comme  le  velours.  Tex" 
htm  viUosum,   Diet  Trev.   "  Valure,  Irish  tuffiaffata, 
fustian  an  apes,"  according  to  Cotgr* 
TRYSING,  8. 

**  For  it  is  the  custome  of  Scotland,  that  if  the  mean- 
est gentleman,  that  has  his  kynsman  or  neir  freind 
murthered,  enter'  in  trysing  with  the  committeris 
friendis,  the  offeris  ar  maid  be  the  comhiitteris  of  the 
deed.  Quhil kis  ar  deliberatlie  resoluit  vpone  be  him, 
his kyn  and  freindis."  Belh.  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  VI.  Fo.  84. 

This  word,  which  obviously  suggests  the  idea  of 
entering  into  terms  for  accommodation,  is  most  pro- 
bably a  relique  of  A.S.  tryws'ian,  fidem  dare,  foedns 
inire ;  from  triow,  ireofve,  fides,  fides  data,  or  trimv 
fidus,  fidelis ;  whence  tryw^ian  justificare,  purgare  ; 
and,  although  perhaps  through  the  medium  of  the  Fr. 
language,  E.  Iruce,  in  S.  Irewts,  the  pi.  of  Trew,  q.  v. 
I  need  scarcely  mention  our  TryH  as  clearly  belong- 
ing to  the  same  stock. 
TRYS9,  adv.     Thrice,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

TRYST,  &c.  8.  2.  An  appointed  meeting,  S.]^di; 

In  Nithsdale  and  GalloWfliy,  the  word  denotes  a 
merry  mdbting  among  the  peasantry. 

The  Lord's  Marie  has  kepp'd  her  locks 

Up  wi'  a  gowden  kame, 
An'  she  has  put  on  her  net-silk  .hose. 
An'  awa  to  the  trytle  has  gane. 

Remains  tf  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  6* 

**  This  old  song  is  founded  on  a  traditional  story 
of  a  daughter  of  the  Lord  Maxwell,  of  Nithsdale,  ac- 
compan3ring,  in  disguise,  a  peasant  to  a  rustic  dan- 
dngtryste."    Ibid.  p.  3. 

Those  who  attended  thesfe  meetings  were  called 
the  trusters.     Ibid.  Introd.  xxi. 

The  word  Trist,  Tryst,  is  also  used  for  a  market. 
A.Bor.  '*  A  fair  for  black. cattle,  horses,  sheep,  &c. 
Long  Framlington  trist,  Felton  (tyst/*  Gl.  Brockett. 
The  word  has  most  probably  been  either  borrowed 
fhMn  S.,  in  consequence  of  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween'those  who  lived  near  the  Border;  of  left  by 
the  Scots,  while  Cumberland  constituted  an  appa* 
nage  of  the  crown. 
To  BIDE  TRYSTB,  to  keep  an*  engagement  to  meet 

with  another ;  including  the  idea  that  one  waits 

the  fulfilment  of  it  at  the  time  fixed,  S. 
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"  You  walk  late^  sir/  said  I.—*  I  bide  trysie,'  was  the 
reply,  '  and  so  I  think  do  you,  Mr.  Osbaldistone." 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  l65. 

4.  The  place  appointed.]  Insert^  as  sense 

5.  A  journey  undertaken  by  more  persons  than 
one,  who  are  to  travel  in  company.  The  termi- 
nation of  such  a  journey  is  called  the  Tryst" s 
end^  S.B. 

And  gin  we  reach  na  our  tryst's  end  ere  night; 
-—Gin  ye  gae  farrer,  I  sail  gee  to  you 
This  brand-new  pouch  of  sattin  double  blue. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  71. 

1  think  we*ll  gang  and  speir 

Says  Bydby,  gin  we  our  tryst's  end  be  near. 

Ibid,  p.  76. 
Denominated  most  probably  from  the  engagement 
to  travel  to  a  certain  place  in  company. 

Give  sense  5  in  Dict.  as  6. 
To  Tkyst,  v.  a.  1.  To  engage  a  person,  kc,'\Jdd; 
The  V,  to  Tryst  is  evidently  from  the  same  foun- 
tain with  £.  Trust,  as  implying  the  idea  of  mutual 
confidence.    I  si.  iret/st-a  confidere. 
8.  To  bespeak  ;  as,  **  I  trystit  my  furniture  to  be 

hame^'.on  such  a  davj  S. 
4.  It  occurs  in  a  singular  sense,  as  denoting  such 
accuracy  in  motion  as  to  make  every  step,  in  a 
difficult  road,  correspond  with  the  one  that  has 
preceded  it. 

Sir  A.  Balfour  applies  it  to  the  well  regulated  mo- 
tion of  those  who  bear  travellers  down  the  Alpine 
declivities. 

*'  They  go  at  the  rate  of  an  ordinary  horse  trot, 
as  they  go  will  trist  the  stones  to  step  upon,  which  lye 
confusedly  here  and  there,  as  exactly  as  if  they  were 
a  paire  of  stairs,  and  yet  they  will  not  fall  once  in  500 
times,  and  if  they  should  it  would  be  a  fall  without 
any  great  perilU"  Letters,  p.  254* 
To  Tryst,  v.  n.   1.  To  agree  to  meet,  &c.]  /n- 

serty  as  sense 
%  To  enter  into  mutual  engagements. 

''  There  followed  great  outcry  against  him ;  friends 
met  and  trusted  ;  at  last  it  resolved  in  this,  the  credi- 
tors compelled  the  cautioners  to  pay  them  completely 
to  the  hazard  of  the  sum  of  their  states/'  &c.  Spal- 
ding, i.  37.  * 

This  suggests  quite  a  different  idea  from  **  trusting 
to  meet;"  and  marks  engagements  entered  into  after 
they  had  met. 

''  They  raised  an  army  and  came  to  Inverury, 
whilk  he  could  not  resist, — and  wasr  forced  to  tryH 
and  give  bis  band,  no  doubt  to  their  contentment" 
Ibid.  p.  1 43. 

"  Argyle  accepted  the  gentlemen,  and  without 
Athole's  knpwleage  sent  them  to  the  Tables,  syne 
trusts  and  causes  Athole  swear  and  subscribe  as  he 
ipleased.   This  was  not  fair  plltj."   Spalding,  i.  220* 

Teystikg,  s.    An  engagement  to  meet,  as  im- 
plying a  mutual  plf&age  of  safety, 
f'  The  maister  of  Forbes,  in  the  north,  slew  the 

laird  of  Meldrum,  vnder  trusting"  Pitscottje's  Cron. 

p.  31 1.     Under  tryst,  £dit  1728,  p.  131. 

'*  The  earl  Marischal  did  nothing  but  by  advice  of 

th^  committee  of  estates,  who  .directed  him  an4  the 
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committees  both  of  Angus  and  Meams,  to  hold  the 
marquis  under  trystingy  while  they  should-  raise  up 
forces  to  go  upon  him."     Spalding,  ii.  167. 
Teysting-place,  s.    The  place  of  meeting  pre- 

viously  appointed.]  Add ; 
2.  Used  metaph.  to  denote  a  centre  of  union,  or 

medium  of  fellowship. 

"  Consider,  that  Christ  Jesus,  Godman>  is  not  only 
a  fit  trysting'place  for  God  and  men  to  meet  into  Qin], 
and  a  fit  spokesman  to  treat  between  the  parties  now 
at  variance ; — but  we  may  say  also,  he  is  immediate 
bridegroom."  Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  221. 
TaYST-sTANE,  s.     A  stone  anciently  erected  for 

marking  out  a  rendezvous,  S. 

"  The  tryst'Stanes  are  commonly  on  high  ground. 
They  are  placed  perpendicularly  in  rows,  not  unfre- 
quently  in  a  circular  direction.  It  is  said,  as  also  the 
name  imports,  that,  in  timesof  hostilities,  they  marked 
the  placesof  resort  for  the  borderers,  when  they  were 
assembling  for  any  expedition  of  importance."  P. 
Morbattle,  Stat.  Ace.  xvi.  512. 
To  TRIST,  V,  a.     To  squeeze,  ShetL 

It  seems  the  same  with  Thrisi,  to  thrust,  &c  q.  v. 
from  I  si.  thrijst-a  premere. 
TRISTENE,  s.   The  act  of  giving  on  credit  or 

trust 
— To  my  returning  bak, .        , 
Ye  wald  doe  weill  gif  ye  wald  thrist  me. 
-—Ye  salbe  payit ;  tak  ye  no  thought ; 
Your  tristene  sail  not  be  for  nought 
At  our  nixt  meiting. — 
Leg.  Bp.  St,  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent,  p.  342« 

TRIST  SUM,  adj.     Sad,  melancholy. 

I  wat  it  wald  mak  ony  haill  hairt  sair. 
For  to  reuolue  my  trist  sum  tragidie. 
Testament  K.  Henry,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  259. 

To  TRI VLE,  Trivvil,  v.  n.   To  grope,  to  feel 

one^s  way  in  darkness,  Shetl. 

A  diminutive  from  Su.G.  trefm-a,  Isl.  thrieff^ajsUso 
trif'a,  manibus  tentare. 

TROAP,  s.  (pron.  as  E.  loan.)  A  game  played 
by  two  persons,  with  bandies,  or  sticks  hooked 
at  the  end,  and  a  bit  of  wood  called  a  nacket. 
At  each  end  of  the  ground  occupied,  a  line  is 
drawn.  He  who  strikes  off  the  nacket  from  the 
one  line,  tries  to  drive  it  as  near  the  other  as 
possible.  The  object  of  his  antagonist,  who 
stands  between  him  and  the  goal,  is  to  throw 
back  with  his  hand  the  nacket  to  the  line  from 
which  the  other  has  struck  it.  If  he  does  this, 
he  takes  the  place  of  the  other.  If  not,  the  dis- 
tance is  measured  between  the  striking  point 
and  the  nacket  with  ope  of  the  (ticks  used  in 
striking;  and  for  every  length  of  the  stick  one  is 
counted  against  the  caster.  It  is  indeed  a  trial 
of  strength  between  the  one  who  strikes  and  the 
other  who  throws,  to  see  whether  the  latter  pm 
throw,  as  far  as  the  other  c^n  strike,  the  nackei. 
This  game  is  still  played  by  boys  in  Angus. 
The  name  must  have  been  originally  the  same  with 
*  E.  Trap,  although  in  this  game  a  ball  ia  used  insteacl 
of  a  nqcketf  and  it  in  struck  off  aa  iu  oigk^    SkiA« 
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ner  derives  trap  from  Teut  treff-en  to  strike ;  Casau* 
bon  from  Gr.  r^^xtt;  referring  perhaps  to  r^iwai  verto, 
because  the  ball  is  turned  back.  In  £.  it  is  also  called 
Cat  and  Trap;  Fr.  martinet;  Sw.  triss-Uk,  V.  Seren. 
vo.  Trap. 
TROCKER,  s.     One  who  exchanges  goods,  a 

,  low  trader,  Ettr.  For.  •  V.  Trogg£RS. 
TROD,  s.     Tread,  footstep,  S.D. 
This  is  the  worst  o'  a'  mishaps, 
'Tis  war  than  death's  fell  trod. 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  59. 
A.S.  trodf  vestigium,  gradus,  passus,  '^  a  path,  a 
step,  a  footstep."   Somner. 

To  TttOD,  V*  a.    To  trace,  to  follow  by  the  foot- 
step  or  track.     Thus  one  is  said  to  ^'  trod  a 

thief;"  S.B. 
To  TRODDLE,  Trodle,  v.  n.     To  walk  with 

short  steps,  &c.]  Add; 
2.  To  purl,  to  glide  gently,  S.B. 

Aince  by  a  trodlin  burnie's  side, 
Whare  chrystal  waters  smoothly  glide, 

I  musing  sat  a  while. 

The  trodlin  bumie  i'  the  glen 
Glides  cannie  o'er  its  peebles  sraa*. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  32,  82. 
To  TRODGE,  v.  n.     To  trudge,  S. 
TRODWIDDIE,  Trodwoddie,  s.     The  chain 

that  fastens  the  harrow  to  what  are  called  the 

Swivgletrees.^  Add; 

"  Item,  2  pots,  1  spade,  1  grape,  one  iron  trodtvod- 
die,  1  round  heckle,  ane  smoothing  iron,  and  3  shear- 
ing hooks."   Depred.  on  the  Clan  Campbell,  p.  96. 
To  TROG,  V.  a.     To  truck,  Dumfr. 
Trog,  #.  "  Old  clothes  ^  Gall.  Enc.  Fr.  troqit^r 

to  truck,  to  barter.     V.  Trokk,  t;.  and  8. 
Trogger,  s.    One  who  trucks,  Duinfr. 
Troggkrs,  8,  pL    Irish  vagrants.]  Add; 

^*  Troggers,  persons  who  gather  old  clothes;"  ibid. 
TROGS,adr;.  Avulgaroath,  Lanarks.,  Dumfr.; 

the  same  with  Truggs,  q.  v.  B.  Trugs. 
TROGUE,  s.     A  young  horse,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Isl.  droeg,  equa  vilissima  effaeta,  Haldorson. 
TROILYA,  j.   a  fairy,  Shetl. ;  a  dimin.  from 

Troll,  q.  v. 
To  TROYTTLE,  ».  n.     To  tattle,  to  gossip, 

Shetl. ;  merely  a  variety  of  Trattil,  q.  v. 
♦  TROY  WEIGHT,  Troys  weight,  a  certain 

kind  of  weight,  used  both  in  S.  and  in  E. 
"  That  there  shall  be  onely  one  just  weight  through 
all  the  parts  of  this  kingdome,  which  shall  univer« 
sallie  serve  all  his  Majesties  lieges,  by  the  which  (and 
no  other)  they  shall  buy  and  sell — in  all  tyme  here- 
after :  to  wit.  The  French  Trqifs  Stone  weight,  con- 
teining  sexteine  Troys  Pounds  in  the  Stone,  and 
sexteine  Troys  Unces  in  the  Pound,  and  the  lesser 
weights  and  measures  to  be  made  in  proportion  con- 
forme  thereto."  Act.  Ja.  VL  19  Feb.  I6I8,  Murray, 
p.  441. 

This  is  ordered  to  be  used  instead  of  *'  that  weight 
called  of  old  the  Trone  WeighL" 

The  phrase,  according  to  Keith,  is  written  in  an 
act  of  the  Privy  Council  A.  1565,  Troce  WeicJU.   V. 
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Somner,  and  Du  Cange,  both  suppose  that  Troy  is 
a  corr.  of  Trone,  V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Trona,  Cowel  as- 
serts that  *'  Trone  fveight  plainly  appears  to  be  tlie 
same  with  what  we  now  call  Troy  wetg A/,"  vo.  Weights. 
Yet,  under  Pondus  Regis,  he  says  that "  it  seems  easy 
to  infer  that  what  we  call  Troy  Weight  was  this  Pon* 
dtis  Regis,  or  le  Roy  Weight, 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  they  were  quite  diffe- 
rent. For  by  the  Act  of  James,  quoted  above,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  one  be  used,  and  the  other  is  dis- 
charged. 

Troy  Weight  in  E.,  according  to  Spelman,  consisted 
of  twelve  ounces  in  the  pound.  This  is  the  standard 
still  used  in  S.for  weighing  gold,  silver,  jewels,  corn, 
bread,  and  liquors.  V.  Hutton's  Arithm.  p.  1 5.  It 
is  sihiply  denominated  Troy  Weight.  What  is  called 
Scots  Troy,  in  our  times,  is  the  same  with  Dutch 
weight ;  and  said  also  to  correspond  to  Trone  weight, 
only  the  pound  varying  in  different  places,  and  for 
different  purposes,  from  20  to  28  ounces. 

In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  Troy  differed  from  Trone 
weight,  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  three  pounds 
and  a  half  in  the  stone.     For  Skene  says : 

''  Ilk  Trois  stane  conteinis  sexteene  pound  Trois,  « 
And  ilk  pound  weicht  theirof,  conteinis  sexteene 
ounce  Troif.— >The  wool,  quhen  it  is  bocht  be  m^r- 
chands,  is  bocht  be  the  Trone  stane,  quhilk  conteinis 
commonly  xix.  pound  and  ane  halfe  Trois,"  De  Verb. 
Sign;  vo.  Serplaith. 

As  this  weight  is  called,  in  the  Act,  French  Troys,  it 
shows  that  our  rulers  in  that  age  viewed  it  as  origi- 
nally borrowed  from  the  French,  and  that  it  had  re* 
ceived  its  name  from  its  being  used  in  Troies,  the 
capital  city  of  Champagne.  For  we  learn  from  Diet. 
Trev.,  that  almost  every  city  had  its  own  peculiar 
weights. 
TROYt,  Troycht,  s. 

"  Ane  troy^,  ane  baik  breid,  iiij  reid  truncheris." 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1543,  V.  18.  "  Ane  troycht  &  tua 
aiking  buyrdis."     Ibid.  A.  1535,  V.  15. 

The  only  idea  I  can  form  of  this  word,  is  that  it 
is  meant  for  trochi,  perhaps  a  trough. 
To  Troke,  v.  n.     To  transact  business  in  a  mean 
way,  S. 

"  She'll  not  loose  the  letters  that  come  to  her  by 
the  King's  post,  and  she  must  go  on  troking  wi'  the 
old  carrier,  as  if  there  was  no  post-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood."    St.  Ronan,  iii.  11 9.     V.  Tnoo,  v, 
Thoke,Trociue,«.  l.Familiarintercourse.]  Add; 
Ye  ken  or  e'er  ye  got  a  frock, 
I  took  ydu  in  to  my  sma'  flock. 
An'  ye  and  I  have  had  a  trock 
This  forty  year. 

Skinner's  Mi^c.  Poet,  p.  176. 

TROLIE,  Troll,  s.     1.  Any  long  unshapely 
thing  that  trails  on  the  gronnd,  Roxb. 

%  TroU  denotes  any  object  that  has  length  dis- 
proportionate to  its  breadth,  Perths. 
Apparently  from  a  common  source  with  E.  Trawl, 

Troll, 

TROLL,  s.     A  goblin.     V.  Trow. 

TROLL,  8.     The  dung  of  horses,  cows,  &c.  also 
of  man,  Dumfr. 

TROLLIBAGS,  TjiotLiEBAas^  8.  pi    A  low 
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Of  ludicrous  term  for  the  paunch  or  tripes  of  a 
slaughtered  animal,  S. 

"  Trolliebags,  the  inwards  of  animals  ;"  GalL  Enc. 

And  when  he  fin's  a  sheep  fa'en  aval, 

Her  troilybags  he  can  unravel.       Ibid.  p.  4P0. 

In  Ettr.  For.  it  denotes  the  small  guts  of  a  sheep; 

nynon.  Stho' Fairfis,     A.Bor.   "  Trolly-bags,  tripe ; 

Cumb. ;"  Grose.     V.  Trolie. 

TRONE,  .f.     Synon.  with  E.  truant,  Dumfr. 
To  Play  the  Trane,  to  play  the  truant,  ibid. 
Tronik,  9,     A  truant,  ibid.     V.  Tkonnie. 
TRONE,  s.     A  trowel,  used  by  masons.  Gall.; 

Dumfr.  Trozcen  ;  pron.  trooen,  Lanarks.,  and 

some  other  counties. 

"  Tivtie,  a  trowle  [r.  trowel],  a  masonic  instru- 
ment;" Gall.  Enc.  The  adj.  matonic  is  here  used 
in  a  sense  totallv  new. 

This  seems  evidently  a  corr.  of  the  E.  word,  as  it 
is  not  supported  by  analogy.  % 

TRONE,  #.     An  instrument. used  for  weighing.] 

Add; 

Trones  had  been  used  in  England  so  early  as  the 
reign  of  Edw.  I.  For  we  find  this  ordinance  in 
Fleta.  Item  ulnas,  troftas,  stateras,  &  pondera  cu- 
juslibet  generis,  tam  pro  pane  quam  pro  aliis  rebus 
venalihus  provisa  &  habita.     Lib.  II.  c.  12.  §  15. 

A.Bor.  "  Trones,  a  steelyard ;"  Gl.  Bi^ockett 
Add,  as  sense 
8.  A  market,  Ayrs. 

''  I— -looked  towards  Irville  which  is  an  abundant 
trane  for  widows  and  other  single  women ;  and  I 
fixed  my  purpose  on  Mrs.  Nugent."  Annals  of  the 
Parish,  p.  300. 

Apparently  from  sense '  1 .,  the  trone  being  the 
place  where  marketable  goods  are  weighed. 
Trone-weight,  the  standard  weight  used  at  the 

Trone.]  Add; 

"  That  weight  called  of  old  the  Trone  weight  to 
be  allutterlie  abolished  and  discharged,  and  never 
hereafter  to  be  received  nor  used."  Act  i9ih  Feb. 
1618,  Murray,  p.  441. 

TRONYE,  J?.     1.  Any  metrical  saw,  &c]  Add; 
2.  A  long  story,  Strathmore. 
S.  Trifling  conversation;  evidently  an  oblique  sense 

of  the  term  as  signifying  a  tedious  story,  ibid. 
4.  A  darling,  ibid.         Add  to  etymon ; 

In  the  latter  sense,  it  seems  to  have  considerable 
affinity  to  the  ancient  Su.G.  term  already  mentioned, 
as  it  occurs  in  the  following  adage;  Iroen  foaen  aer 
guUebaetlre;  A  trusty  friend  is  better  than  gold; 
Ihre,  vo.  7ro,  to  trust.  For  it  needs  scarcely  be  ob- 
Berve4,  that  the  character  of  a  Confident,  or  bosom- 
friend,  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  a  darling.  Teut 
trowant  has  a  similar  sense ;  satelles,  lateranus  ;  a  re- 
tainer, a  dependant.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed, 
that  as  used  in  the  first  and  second  senses,  it  is  a 
corr.  of  Ir.  dranog,  rhjrme,  metre. 

TRONNIE,  s.     "  A  boy  who  plays  the  truant  ;** 

Gall.  Enc 

Fr.  truandeau,  "  a  young  rascall ;"  Cotgr.  Truan, 
(as  well  as  truand,)  was  formerly  used  as  the  s»  in  Fr.; 
iruand^er,  to  play  the  rogue,  also  to  beg  about  the 
country;   Teut  tronwant-en,  otioed  vagari;   fimm 
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troufvarU  satelles,  metaph.  yagabundns  et  parasitili. 
Kilian,  or  Becanus,  referred  to  by  him,  views  this  q. 
trouw^kand,  L  e.  fida  manus.  Bat  Serenius  refers  to 
Sw.  drunt  as  synon.  with  Truant,  and  expl.  drunU-a 
otiari,  otiosus  vagari.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
origin  is  to  be  sought  in  Germ,  trug.  Franc,  drmg, 
and  trugeken,  dolus  ;  Germ,  trug  artifex  fraudam^  a 
verbal  noun  frpm  trieg»ea  dedpere.  C.B.  drwg  ne- 
quam,  improbus,  also  malum  ;  Gl.  Boxhorn. 

To  TROO  the  School,  to  play  the  truant,  Aberd. 
Trooie,  e.     A  truant,  ibid. 

Serenius  traces  £.   Truant  to  Su  G.  troeg  reses, 
remissus,  expl.  by  Ihre,.  tardus ;  Isl.  treg-r,  ihramgf 
id.     Neither  v.  nor  s.  is  far  removed  from  the  sense 
of  Tron}y  pron.  troo,  to  make  believe. 
TROOKER,  s.    An  appellation  of  contempt  and 

reproach  for  a  woman,  Shetl. ;  obviously  the 

same  with  S.  Tntckievy  Trucker. 
To  TROOTLE,  v.  n.     To  walk  with  short  steps 

at  a  quick  pace,  Ayrs.     V.  Teutle. 
To  TROT,  V.  a.     To  draw  a  man  out  in  con- 
versation, especially  bvthe  appearance  of  being 

entertained  or  of  aamiration,  so  as  to  make  him 

expose  himself  to  ridicule.   Both  the  term  and 

practice  are  well  known  in  Glasgow. 

"  1  have  already  met  with  many  well-bred  gen- 
tlemen in  Glasgow,  who  neither  trot  nor  are  trotted.'* 
Peter's  Letters,  iii.  ZV. 
Tbottee,  8.     One  who  is  shown  off,  like  a  horse 

in  a  market,  so  as  to  be  held  up  to  ridicule,  ib. 

**  1  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  thfe  danger  of 
the  practice,-*— and  hope  .never  to  fill  the  roll  either 
of  Trotter  or  Trottee."     Ibid.  p.  24§. 
Trotter,  s.     One  who  shews  off  another  in  this 

manner,  ibid.     V.  preceding  word. 
TROTCOSIE,  s.     1.  A  piece  of  woollen  cloth, 

feci  Add; 

'*  Tne  upper  part  of  his  form — ^was  shrouded  in  a 
larg?  great-coat,belted  over  his  under  habiliments,  and 
crested  with'  a  huge  cowl  of  the  same  stuflP^  whidi, 
when  draSvn  over  the  head  and  hat,  completely  over- 
shadowed both,  and  being  buttoned  beneath  the 
chin,  was  called  a  trot^coty'*     Waverley,  ii.  US. 

''  To  see  how  a-  trot-coeey  and  a  Joseph  can  dis- 
guise a  man — ^that  I  suldna  ken  my  auld  feal  friend 
the  deacon."     Rob  Roy,  iii.  81. 
TROTH-PLIGHT,  8.     The  act  of  pledging 

faith  between  lovers,  by  means  of  a  symbol. 

**  Thedispute<— ended  by  the  lovers  going  through 
an  emblematic  ceremony  of  their  troth^pitght,  of 
which  the  vulgar  still  preserve  some  traces.  They 
broke  betwixt  them  the  thin  broad  piece  of  gfM 
which  Alice  had  refused  to  receive  from  Ravene* 
wood/'     Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii.  1 30. 

.'J  rothplight  is  used  by  Shakspeare  as  an  adj.  in  the 
sense  of  betrothed,  affianced.     It  occurs  also  as  a  k 
"  TrauthpUt-yn.  Affido."    Prompt*  Parv. 
TROUBLE,  8.    A  name  ^ven  by  miners  to  a 

sudden  break  in  the  stratum  of  ooal,  S.;  called 

also  Dyke  and  Gae. 

**  That  alteration  of  course  was  not  caused  by  anj 
gae,  or  trouble,  which'  sometimes  have  their  efeeL" 
''  Gaee,  and  Dykes,^-^heing  the  occasicm  of  eo  nHsieli 
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ipouble,  in  the  workingof  coal,— Hhe  ooal4iewer8  call 
them  ordinarily  by  ^at  name  froubk"  Sinclair's 
Miac.  Obs.  Hydrost  p.  £67^  276. 

"  The  strata  are  frequently  deranged  by  Iroublei 
or  dyke?."     Ure's  Hist  Rutherglen,  p.  287. 
*  TROUGH,  s.     The  same  with  TraWj  q.  v. 

•*  The  view  we  had  from  these  heights,  of  the 
whole  valley,  or  strath,  or  trough  of  the  Clyde  up» 
.wards,  is  by  far  the  richest  thing  I  have  yet  seen 
north  of  the  Tweed."     Peter's  Letters,  iii.  ^99- 
TROUK,  Jf.     A  slight  but  teasing  complaint; 

as,  ^'  a  trouk  o*  the  cauld,^  Meams  ;  synon. 

Brash  J  Tout. 

Fr.  tiHc  is  a  blow  or  thwack.  But  it  may  be  rather 
from  A.S.  truc'ian,  deficere,  languere.  .  Cneofva  trti^ 
ciath.  Genua  deficiunt  Gael,  tniaighe  is  rendered, 
"  misery,  woe  /'  Shaw.  Ir.  iruagh  "  lean,  poor, 
meagre,  dismal,"  O'Reilly ;  C.B.  trwch,  "  broken, 
maimed,"  Owen. 
TROUSH,  interf.     A  call  or  cry  directed  to 

cattle ;  as,  "  Troushj  hawkie,*"  Meams. 

It  is  singular,  that,  in  the  terms  expressing  a  call 
to  cattle,  there  should  be  so  great  a  resemblance, 
where  the  people  using  them  were  so  remote^  from 
each  other.     V.  Pteu,  and  Prutchie. 
To  THOUSS,  V,  a.     To  tuck  up,  to  shorten ;  as, 

**  to  trouss  a  peticoat,"  to  turn  up  a  fold  of  the 

cloth  of  whicn  a  petticoat  is  maae,  and  fasten 

it  by  sewing  or  pinning  it  on  that  part  of  the 

garment  which  is  immediately  above,  S. ;  pron. 

irooss. 

This  must  be  viewed  as  originally  the  same  with 
tihe  £.1;.  to  Truss,  from  Fr.  trouss^er,  "  to  tucke,  bind 
or  girt  in ;"  Cotgr.  Perhaps  we  may  add  Teut.  Iross- 
en  succingere,  colligere. 

To  TROW,  TauB,  v.  n.    1.  To  believe.]  Add; 
I'll  kiss  your  bonny  mou', 
I'll  gar  your  mither  true 
That  I'll  marry  thee. 

Hey  Tutie  Tatie  ;  Old  Smg. 
Trowabil,  adj.     Credible. 

**  It  is  als  nocht  trowabil,  that  sic  exempil  suld  be 
introdudt  be  ane  patr iciane."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  834. 

TROW,  s.  The  Trow  of  the  Waier,  the  lower 
ground  through  which  a  river  ruti^ ;  as,  the 
trowqfClyde^  ^PP-  Lanarks.  Also  iheirough 
of  Clyde,  Middle  Ward. 

This  appears  to  be  radically  the  same  with  Troiv^ 
a  wooden  spout  Haldorson  renders  Isl.  trog  alveus, 
which  denotes  both  the  bed  of  a  river,  and  a  conduit 
pipe.  The  trow  of  a  river  thus  seems  to  be  merely 
the  trough  by  means  of  which  the  water  is  conveyed. 
C.B.  trwch,  a  out  into,  an  incision;  troch,  cut,  broken. 

To  TROW,  ^.  n.  To  roll  over ;  ^,  to  trow  down 
a  hUl,  to  descend  a  hill,  as  children  often  do,  hy 
rolling  or  whirling,  Upp,  Lanarks.,  Berwicks. 

To  Teow,  v.  o.     To  put  any  thing  into  a  rota^ 
tory  motion,  to  cause  to  roll ;  as,  *'  to  trow  a 
halfpenny,^  to  make  it  spin  round  on  the  table, 
Lanarks.,  Ettr.  For. 
This  may  be  the  same  with  £.  Troul,  TrolL     It 

may,  however,  be  traced  directly  to  C.B.  iro  cir- 

Cttinvotiition,  troel  a  cylinder,  troellog  ronnd^  tni  to 


turn,  (Lat.  tru^^re  volvere,  gjrrare),  troelli  to  put  in 
a  whirling  motion  ^  Su.G.  triU-a,  rotari,  ut  soletglo- 
bus  per  loca  declivla;  Ihre. 

TROW,  Teowe,  Troll,  Diiow,  s.    1.  A  name 
given  to  the  devil,  Orkn.,  Shetl.     Hence  this 
imprecation  is  used,  Trow  tak  you ! 
2.  In  pi.  it  denotes  an  inferior  order  of  daemons. 
The  daemonology  of  these  islands,  according  to  its 
more  modern  form,  is  said  to  include  three  orders  of 
spirits ;  the  Fairies,  the  Trow,  and  the  Trows.  While 
the  Fairies  are  uniformly  represented  as  social,  cheer- 
ful, and  benevolent  beings ;  the  Tron^^  are  described 
as  gloomy  and  malignant,  ever  prone  to  injure  men. 
OF  these  there  are  two  classes,  which  receive  their' 
distinguishing  denominations  from  the  places  of  their 
residence. 

HiLL-TRows,  s,  pL     Spirits  supposed  to  inhabit 

the  hills  or  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  Ork- 

#ey  Islands. 

The  superstitious,  in  some  places,  endeavour  to 
bribe  them  by  leaving  an  offering  of  food  for  them 
ev^ry  night ;  being  persuaded,  that  otherwise  they 
would  destroy  the  family  liefore  morning.  It  is  be- 
lieved, that  they  still  frequently  appear  in  wild  and 
sequestered  scenes ;  having  a  haggard  and  malignant 
aspect.  One  of  the  attributes  of  the  Fairies,  in  Scot- 
land,  is  in  Orkney  appropriated  to  the  Trows :  it 
being  an  article  of  the  vulgar  creed,  that  they  often 
carry  off  children. 

The  Brownies,  although,  as  appears  from  Brand, 
formerly  well  known  in  Orkney,  seem  to  be  now  al- 
most entirely  forgotten.  I  strongly  suspect,  how- 
ever, from  what  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  they 
are  now  confounded  with  the  Hill^Trows;  especially 
from  the  description  given  of  their  appearance,  and 
from  the  offerings  made  to  them.  V.  the  extract 
from  Brand,  vo.  Brownie. 

Sea-teowbs,  s.  pL     The  name  given  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  to  certain  inhabitants  of  the  sea^ 
viewed  by  the  vulgar  as  malignant  spirits. 
It  is  believed  in  Orkney,  by.  those  living  on 
the  coast,  that  the  Trows  do  much  injury  to  fisher- 
men ;  and  particularly,  that  they  destroy  the  fishing- 
grounds. 

Brand,  speaking  of  ^'  those  sea^monsters,  the  Meerm 
men  and  Meermaids,  which  have  not  only  been  seen, 
but  apprehended  and  kept  for  sometime,"  adds ; 

**  They  tell  us  that  several  such  creatures  do  ap- 
pear to  fishers  at  sea,  particularly  such  as  they  call 
Sea^Trowes,  great  rolling  creatures,  tumbling  in  the 
waters,  which,  if  they  come  among  their  nets,  they 
break  them,  and  sometimes  take«  them  away  with 
them  ;  if  the  fishers  see  them  before  they  come  near, 
they  endeavour  to  keep  them  off  with  their  oars  or 
long  staves ;  and  if  they  can  beat  them  therewith, 
they  will  endeavour  to  do  it :  The  fishers  both  in 
Orkney  and  Zetland  are  affraid  when  they  see  them, 
which  panick  fear  of  their's  makes  them  think  and 
sometimes  say,  that  it  is  the  Devil  in  the  sfiape  of 
such  creatures,  whether  it  be  so  or  not  as  they  apt 
prehend,  /  cannot  determine,**  Descr.  of  ZeUand, 
p.  115. 

The  good  man  had  no  occasion  for  so  much  mo« 
4esty.    They  were  a  yery  odd  scart  of  evil  spirits^ 
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tliat  could  be  beat  off  by  poles.     He  had  often  him- 
self seen  such  iumbling  about  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

I  have  formerly  given  such  conjectures  as  occurred 
with  respect  to  the  origin  of  this  name.  All  that  de- 
serves to  be  retained  is  the  account  given  in  Orkney, 
that  in  Norse  trow  signifies  Devil.  I  am  now  fully 
convinced,  that  this  is  merely  the  corrupt  pronun- 
ciation of  the  old  word  TrfdL  This  term  was  used 
by  the  ancient  Scandinavians  to  denote  a  spectre, 
and  particularly  applied  to  a  sort  of  incarrfate  gob- 
lins, of  monstrous  siz*;,  and  correspondent  strength, 
who  were  very  destructive  to  mankind.  They  lived 
iu  solitudes,  and  clefts  of  the  »ocks ;  and  were  be- 
lieved to  feed  on  human  flesh.  They  were  also  de- 
nominated Bergrisar,  i.  e.  giants  of  the  mountains. 
Hence  the  fabks  of  tlie  Orkneys  concerning  the  Hill-' 
Trows. 

From  their  superior  skill  in  magical  arts,  in  Su.G. 
magic  in  general  came  to  be  denominated  troll.  For 
such  was  the  power  of  incantation  ascribed  to  them, 
that  they  could  make  men  assume  the  likeness  of  sa- 
tyrs, wild  beasts,  &c.  7Vo//-a,  and  I  si.  trijll-a,  signify 
incantare,  magicis  artibus  uti ;  Su.G.  troUdom  vene- 
ficium,  and  troll-kona,  venefica.  E.  trtdU  a  prosti- 
tute, is  by  Ihre  traced  to  Su.G  troll ;  and  with  pretty 
good  reason,  as  it  is  her  business  to  entice  men  by 
her  fascinations. 

That  Trow,  as  still  used  in  Orkney,  is  the  same  with 
Troll,  is  unquestionable  from  the  account  given  by 
Cunrad,  commonly  called  the  Celt,  in  his  Hodeporici, 
as  quoted  by  Arngrim  Jonas,  Specimen  Islandiae,  p. 
1 1 8.  Speaking  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  he  says  ; 
Orcadas  hasmemorant,"facta8  e  nomine  Graeco, 

Atque  has  perjuris,  exilium  esse,  Diis. 
Accola  mutato,  quos  dicit  nomine  Drollos. 

Some  have  supposed  that  this  is  an  error  for  7Vo/- 
ios.  The  word,  however,  is  originally  the  same.  For 
Dan.  drd  signifies  a  demon,  and  Teut  drol  is  expl. 
trull  us,  droUus:  Vulgo  dicitur  daemon um  genus  quod 
in  omni  laborem  genere  se  videtur  exercere>  cum  ta- 
men  nihil  agat :  alio  nom ine kabouter  manncken.  Trot" 
'us,  Cimbrica  lingua  Gothicae  aflinis,  caccnlaemon 
ruber  dicitur.  Adr  Jurt.  This  designation  assimi- 
lates him  to  the  Brownie  of  oiir  own  country.  This 
seems  originally  the  same  witli  Isl.  dratig  lemur  (G. 
Andr.  and  Verel.)  Hence  Odin  was  ilenominated 
Drouga  Drottin,  lemurum  sive  tumulorum  dominus, 
■as  presiding  over  the  departed ;  Keysler.  Antiq.  Sep- 
tentr.  p.  136. 

I  had  written  the  whole  of  the  preceding  article 
many  years  before  the  publication  of  that  very  in- 
teresting work.  The  Pirate;  and  have  given  in  it  the 
•  substance  of  the  accounts  transmitted  to  me  from 
Orkney,  by  some  friends  who  had  long  resided  there, 
and  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  superstitions 
of  these  islands.  As  these,  however,  vary  in  different 
provinces  of  the  same  country,  it  is  possible  that  this 
may  be  the  case  in  regard  to  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

I  immediately  refer  to  the  following  passage. 

— "  Swertha,  in  despair,  had  recourse  to  the  good 
offices  of  Mordaunt  Mertoun,  with  whom  she  had  ac- 
quired some  favour  by  her  knowledge  in  old  Norwe- 
gian ballads,  and  dismal  tales  concerning  the  Trows 
or  Drows,  (the  dwarfs  of  the  Scalds),  with  whom  su- 
perstitious eld  had  peopled  many  a  lonely  cavern 
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and  brown  dale  in  Dunrossness,  as  in  every  other 
district  of  Zetland."     The  Pirate,  i.  28. 

The  learned  author  has  no  doubt  that  the  Trows 
or  Drows  are  originally  the  same  with  the  Due r gar 
of  the  northern  nations.  V.  vo.  Drows.  The  one 
name,  however,  is  evidently  not  borrowed  from  the 
other ;  and  as  the  Duergar  or  Dwarfs  were  confined 
to  the  earth,  whereas  one  species  of  the  Trows  be* 
longed  to  the  sea,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tron)  was 
a  more  generic  name,  and  that  it  might  include  the 
Duergar  under  it. 

I  find  that,  in  the  Isl.  version  of  the  Bible,  the 
word  used  in  both  places  where  the  term  satifr  oc- 
curs in  ours,  is  Draugar,  Isa.  13. 21 ;  .S4. 14;  with  this 
difierence,  that  in  the  latter  passage  Troll  also  occurs. 
And  thar  munu  til  samans  hlaupa  Draugar  og  skrymsl^ 
og  eitt  Troll  mun  thar  odru  tnoeta  ;  literally,  "  And 
there  shall  the  Dwarf  and  the  Spectre  run  together, 
and  one  Troll  shall  meet  another."  This  proves  that 
the  terms  Draug-ur  and  Trol,  however  loosely  ihey 
might  at  times  be  used,  are  radically  different,  and 
have  been  thus  viewed  by  that  people  who  still  retain 
the  purest  specimen  of  the  ancient  language  uf  Scan- 
dinavia. 

Df.  Edmonstone,  I  observe,  views  Trofvs  as  s}nion. 
with  Fairies. 

"  The  fairies  or  trows  have  still  a  '  local  habitation 
and  a  name.'  They  occupy  small  stony  hillocks  or 
knows,  and  whenever  they  make  an  excursion  abroad, 
are  seen,  mounted  on  bulrushes,  riding  in  the  air.— • 
"Bhey  are  said  to  be  very  mischievous,  not  only  shoot- 
ing cattle  with  their  arrows,  but  even  carrying  human 
beings  witli  them  to  the  hills.  Child-bed  women  are 
sometimes  taken  to  nurse  a  prince ;  and  although 
the  appearance  of  the  body  remain  at  home,  yet  the 
immaterial  part  is  removed,"  &c.     Zetl.  ii.  75,  76. 

Dr.  Hibbert  justly  views  the  designation  of  Fairies 
as  a  misnomer,  when  given  to  the  Trorvs. 

**  The  subterraneous  Trows  of  Shetland,"  he  says, 
'*  have,  in  more  recent  times,  had  the  improper  name 
given  them  oC  Fairies,  which  is  of  comparatively  mo- 
•dern  introduction  into  Europe."    Shetl.  Isl.  p.  446. 

'^The  TVofP*  of  Shetland,  who  inhabit  the  interior 
of  rocks,  are  the  same  race  of  beings  whom  the  na- 
tives of  Feroe  describe  as  Foddenskemand,  or  under- 
ground men  ;  in  the  Islandic  Edda,  they  appear  un- 
der the  name  oi Duergar,  or  dwarfs."     Ibid.  p.  445. 

Two  centuries  ago,  the  word  continued  to  be 
written,  and  perhaps  spoken  in  Shetland,  afler  the 
Norwegian  mode  In  a  dittay  against  Catherine 
Jonesdochter  and  others  for  witchcraft,  &c.  tried  in 
the  Sheriff  Court  of  Shetland,  Oct  2,  16*  1 6,  one  of 
the  points  is  thus  set  forth  : — "  Item  mair,  the  said 
Catherine  for  airt  &  pairt  of  witchcraft  and  sorcerie, 
in  banting  and  seeing  the  Trollis  ryse  out  of  the  kyrk 
yeard  of  Hildiswick  &  Holy  cross  kirk  of  Eshenes; 
and  that  she  saw  thame  on  the  hill  callit  Greinfail?, 
at  mony  sindrie  tymes  ;  and  that  they  come  to  ony 
hous  quhair  thair  wes  feasting  or  great  mirrines,  and 
speciallie  at  Yule." — Found  guilty,  on  her  own  con- 
fession, and  sentenced  to  be  <'  tak^  by  the  lockman 
to  the  place  of  execution,  abone  Birrie,  used  &  wont, 
wirryet  at  an  stake  while  she  be  dead,  &  thaireftir 
to  be  bu  rnt  in  ashes."  Sheriff-Court  Book  of  Shetland. 

Catharine  was  accysed^  and  also  oonfest  that  **  she 
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conversed^  lay,  and  kept  company  and  society  with 
the  Devil,  whom  she  called  the  Bowman  of  Hildis- 
wick,  and  Eshenes,  for  more  than  40  years,  and  every 
year  sensyne,  and  specially  at  Halloweven  and  holy 
.cross  day  ;  and  that  the  last  time  he  lay  with  her,  he 
gave  her  an  merk  on  the  privie  members,  and  left 
with  her  ane  sey  nwtte  and  ane  cleik,  whairby  she 
aould  beliable  to  do  any  thing  she  desyrit/'  &c, 

TROWAN,  Trowen,  *.  A  mason^s  trowel,  S. ; 
apparently  corr.  from  the  E.  word.  V.  Tbone* 

TROWIE,  adj.     Sickly,  Orkney. 

Su.G.  iraege  dolor?    Or,  as  in  our  own  country* 

unknown  diseases  were  often  in  former  ages  ascribed 

to  the  influence  of  witchcraft,  shall  we  view  this  as 

signifying, "  under  the  malign  influence  of  the  Trow, 

or  daemon  ?"     V.  Trow,  Trowe,  *. 

To  TROWL,  i;.  n.  Used  in  a  different  sense 
from  E.  troU;  as  in  trowling^  a  line,  with  a  num- 
ber of  hooks  on  it,  extending  from  one  side  of 
a  stream  to  the  other,  and  fixed  to  a  rod  on 
each  side,  is  drawn  gently  upwards,  S. 

TROWNSOWR,*.     A  trencher.  "Adowsone 

•  [dozen]  of  trownsowris  ;^  Aberd.  Reg.     V. 

TUUNBCHEOUB. 

TROWS,  s.  pi     The  term  used  in-Roxb.  and 

.  other  southern  shires,  to  denote  two  pieces  of 

-  wood,  each  formed  like  the  half  or  section  of  an 

ellipsis,  fenced  with  upright  boards,  so  as  topre* 

vent  the  entrance  of  water.     These  two  are  con- 

•  joined  by  means  of  iron  hooks^or  a  cross-board ; 
the  broad  part  of  the  one  being  placed  towards* 

■  that  of  the  other.  An  interstice  is  left  between 
the  two  sections,  so  that  the  water  is  seen  dis- 
tinctly through  it.  This  sort  of  vessel,  resem- 
bling two  short  flat-bottomed  yawls  placed  stern 
to  stern,  is  used  in  what  is  called  burning  the 
tvater^  or  night-fishing  on  rivers  for  salmon» 
Through  the  mterstice,  by  means  of  the  lights, 
the  fishers  can  see,  and  more  certainly  strike 
their  prey. 
In  Isl.  trog  signifies  linter,  a  small  boat,  from  its 

resemblance  to  a  trough.-    A.S.  trog,  troge  alveus,  a 

trough  ;  also,  '*  linter,  a  cock-boat,  a  wherry  or  scul* 

ler ;  Kiliano,  trock  ;"  Somner. 

TROWS,  s.  pL     A  sluice. .   V.  Mill-trowse^ 
This  does  not  properly  denote  the  chose  or  sluice 
itself,  but  the  troughs  which  conduct  the  water  to  the 
mill-wheel. 

TRUBLANCE,  *.     Disturbance* 

"  Conwickit  for  the  trublance  of  him  in  wordis, 
calland  him  koff-caryll  one  the  oppin  gait"  Aberd. 
Reg.  Cent  l6. 

TRUCKER,  TatJCKA*,  s.    V  Trdkier. 
TRUCK-POT,  s.  A  tea-pot.   V.  Track^pot. 
TRVCOUR,  8.    A  deceiver. 

-*-A  dowble  toungit  counsalour,  • 

A  trimpour  [trumpour  ?]  a  trvcomt,  — - 
Colkelbk  Sow,  F»  i.  v.  1&%     V.  Trukibr. 
TRUDDER,  s.     Lumber,  trumpery,  Aberd. 

Isl.  truts  is  expl.  fasciculus ;  Isl.  trader,  and  Su.G.' 
trod,  the  stakes  or  wood  with  which  hedges  are  con** 
8tructed»     Or,  it  may  be  allied  to  Su«G.  trOett^a,  to 
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tire,  to  make  weary,  q.  what  oppresses  one  in  car« 
rying  it  This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Moes.G. 
trudjans  weary,  in  Us^trudjans.  Ir.  and  Gael,  trend, 
a  flock,  a  herd ;  but  the  first  syllable  of  treaihlaigh 
corresponds  most  closely  in  sense;  for  it  denotes  lum- 
ber, luggage. 

TRUDGET,  $.  A  sort  of  paste  used  by  tinkers, 
for  preventing  a  newly-soldered  vessel  from  leak- 
ing. It  is  made  of  barley-meal  and  water,  Roxb, 

TRUE-BLUE,  adj.  An  epithet  given  to  rigid 
Presbyterians.]  Add; 

— ^'  The  haill  house  dogs,  messens^  and  whelps 
within  Aberdeen  killed  upon  the  streets,  so  that 
neither  hound,  messen  or  other  dog  was  lefl  alive 
that  they  could  see ;  the  reason  was  this,  when  the 
first  army  came  here,  ilk  captain  and  soldier  had  a 
blue  ribband  about  his  craig^  in  despite  and  derision 
whereof,  when  they  removed  from  Aberdeen,  some 
women  of  Aberdeen  (as  was  alleged)  knit  blue  rib" 
bands  about  thejr  messens  craigs,  whereat  thir  sol- 
diers took  ofience,  and  killed  all  their  dogs  for  this 
very  cause."     Spalding,  i.  l60. 

"Blue  was  the  favourite  colour  bf  the  covenanters; 
hence,  the  vulgar  phrase  of  a  true  blue  whig"  Min- 
strelsy Border,  iii.  224. 

2.  Metaph.  used  in  S.  to  denote  a  person- of  inte« 
grity  and  steadiness. 

"  2'rue  blue  will  never  stain,"  S.  Prov.  *'  A  man  of 
fixed  principles,  and  firm  resolutions,  will  not  be 
easily  induced  to  do  an  ill,  or  mean  thing."  Kelly, 
p.  303. 

Truly,  anomalously  used  as  a  a,  in  a  common  ex- 
clamation expressive  of  surprise,  or  jbl  kind  of 
oath  ;  My  truly^  or  By  my  truly,  S. 
"  By  my  truly,  1  have  a  mind  to  settle  some  good 
revenue  or  pension  upon  her  out  of  the  readiest  in- 
crease of  the  lands  o£mySalmigondinois"  Urquhart's 
Rabelais,  B.  iii»  c*  18. 

TRUELINS,  Trulins,  adr.  Truly,  Loth., 
Dumfr.,  Ang.  Though  properly  an  adv.,  it 
is  nsed  as  if  it  were  a  s,  Tnus,  to  one  who 
doubts  of  what  is  asserted,  it  is  often  said,  Ifs 

'  Jtutt  trtielins, 
"  My  trtdtnes,  gin  they  had  to  hurkle  down  on  a 

Leap  o'  haver  straw, — gin  they  wad  gang  to  bed  wi' 

sic  a  wauf  wamefoa,"  &c.   Blackw.  Mag.  Nov.  1820, 

p.  154.     V.  the  termination  Linos. 

TRUE-LOVE,  s.  One  whose  love  is  pledged  to 
janother,  S. 

I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik, 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 

But  first-it  bow'd,  and  syne  it  brak. 

And  sae  did  my  true-love  to  me. 

Simg  ;  Wala,  wala,  up  the  bank. 
It  has  been  ingeniously  supposed  that  the  origin 
of  this  term  is  Dan.  trolovet,  from  tro  troth  or  faith, 
and  -lov^,  to  promise,  to  engage.  ''  This  seems,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  the  origin  of  the  term,  true-love,  in 
many  of  our  old  ditties."  This  idea  is  supported  by 
the  remark  that  ^*  the  lady's  true-love  is  really  her 
false-hve  ;"  whence  some  editors  have  taken  the  li- 
berty of  altering  it  accordingly.  V .  Northern  Antiq. 
p.  385; 
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TEUFF,  V.  a.     To  steal.]  Add  ,- 

Cleek  a'  ye  can  by  book  or  crook, 
Rjrp  ilka  poucb  frae  nouk  to  nook  ; 
Be  sure  to  truff  his  pocket-book,  &c. 

Ramsay's  Poems,  i.  299* 
Allied  perhaps  to  Flandr.  iruff-en  decipere,  fallere, 
ixnponere,  L.B^  iruff^ure,  truf-are^  id.  O.Pr.  truf-er, 
to  modk^  is  most  probably  ft-om  tbe  same  fountain. 
The  original  idea  may  have  been  that  conveyed  by 
Alero.  ireff-en,  Su.G.  treff-a,  Isl.  ireftv-a,  appre-. 
hendere,  manibus  tentare. 
TRUFF,  s.    A  turf.]  Add  ; 

The  frost  may  bite,  the  hail  may  nip 
The  rain  may  steep  us  to  the  skin  ; 
But  thae  aneatn  the  auld  green  iruffs 
The  waes  o'  weather  never  fin'. 

GalL  EnsycL  p.  405. 
TRUKIER,  Trucker,*.  1  .*A  contemptuous  de- 
signation, &c.]  Add^  after  extraqt  from  Polwart; 
S    This  designation  is  often  given  to  a  female 
in   contempt,    as   equivalent   to   ^*  worthless 
hussy,*"  S. 
3.  A  waggish  or  tricky  person,  Hoxb. 

TRULLION,  s,    A  foolish  person,  a  silly  crea- 

ture,  Ayrs. 
TRUM,  *.   Apparently,  drum.  "Toplay  vpoune 

the  trum  nychtly,  to  convene  the  waih  at  ewin,** 

&8.   Aberd  Reg.  Cent  16. 

Ghnrm.  Dan.  ttomme,  Su.G.  trumma,  Isl.  trumha, 
tympanum. 
TRUM,  8. 

T4iere  will  I  wear  out  life's  frail  trumt 
Just  clotching  canny-  on  my  bum. 

GaU.  Enc.  p.  25& 

Qu.  if  the  same  with  E.  Thrum,  q.  thread  h 
To  TRUMP,  V.  n.   To  Eing  as  a  horse,  to  kick, 

Shetl. 

Isl.  tramps  conculcare,   iramp^r  equus  succus- 
sator. 
TRUMP  (  Tongue  of  ihe^y  the  principal  person, 

or  that  object  on  which  there  is  most  dapen- 

dance,  S. 

— i^^'  Though  he  be  termed  my  lord,  and  so  forth, 
all  the  world  knows  that  you  are  the  tongne  of  the 
iritmf^'    Monastery,  iii.  145,  146. 

*^  He  is  the  tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  "whole  squad 
of  them."     Redgauntlet,  ii.  2S5. 

This-  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  elastic  part  of  the 
instrumentr  which  causes  the  sound.  In  the  same 
sense  Dan.  tunge  signifies  the  reed  of  a  hautboy. 

TRUMPLEFEYST,  *>  A  qualm,  or  fit  of  sick- 

ness,  Upp.  Lanarks.^  Ayrs, 
TRUMPOSIE,.  od;*.     1.  Guileful,  Ayrs. 
%  Cross-tempered^  of  4  perverse  spirit,  Renfr. 

Fr.  tromp-er  to  deceive.    The  adv.  trompeusement, 
deceitfully,  afTorda  a  presumption  that  there  ha4  OUCQ 
been  an  adj.  of  the  form  of  trompeux,  trampeuse. 
To  TRUNTLE,  v.  a.     To  trundle,  S, 
To  Truntlk,  v.  n.     To  roll  along,  S. 
Whan  ye  fell  in  the  snawy  flood, 
I  truntrt  frae  aboon  you. 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790„  n,  Q>,      . 

TRUPHANE,  #. 


TUP 

A  tyrant,  a  tomflentour^ 

A  truphane,  and  a  tratlour.— 

Colkelbie  Sow^  F.  1 .  v.  79. 
TRUSTRE,  9.    BuUer,  S.B. ;  as,  in  Rossshire. 

I  see  no  term  that  has  any  similarity. 
TRUTHFUL  adf.     Honest,  sincere,  possessing 
integrity,  Soulii  of  S. 

"  I'm  a  puir  man — ^but  I'm  an  auld  man  too,  and 
what  my  poverty  takes  awa'  frae  the  weight  a'  mj 
counsel,  grey  hairs  and  a  truthfu'  heart  should  add 
to  it  twenty  times."   Antiquary,  ii.  1S2. 

To  TRUTLE,  v.  n.     To  be  slow  in  motion ;  a 

term  often  applied  by  nurses  to  children,  a» 

expressive  of  their  mode  of  walking,  Dumfr.. 

Trootle,  Ayrs. 

This  is  viewed  as  synon.  with  Dndile.    It  seems^ 
indeed,  to  be  also  merely  a  variety  of  Troddle. 
TUACK,  s.     A  small  hiHt)ck,  Orkn. 

Apparently  from  the  same-  origin  with  Tuva  in 
Tuva-Keuthie;'  a  diminutive  from  Su.G.  lufwa  tuber, 
or  Dan.  tue,  '*  a  little  hill  or  mole-hill." 
TUCHT,  Tdght  (gutt),  $.  Vigour,  Ettr.  For. 
TucHXLEss,  adj:  .  Pithless,  wanting  strength, 
.  nerveless,  inactive,  ibid.,  Upp.  Clydes.. 

This  word  may  have  been  formed  by  the.  change 
of  a  letter  qf  the  same  organ,  from  Teut.  deugkd,  A,S. 
duguth,  virtus,  valor,  polentia. 
TUCK,  s.    A  jettie  on  the  side  of  a  river,  S.O. 

pron.^  took. 

**  That  while  h«  possessed  the  farm,  he  erected 
kbout  ten  iucks. upon  the  Snodgrass  side  of  the  water 
of  Garnock,  in  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  en- 
croaching on  the  holms ;  which  tucks  were  made  bj 
driving  stobs  from  the  edgeof  the  bank  into  the  river, 
and  filling  the  same  up  betwixt  the  stobs  with  brush- 
wood and  stones;  that  the  stobs  were  generally  drove 
seven  or  eight  feet  into  the  ground  and  channel  of 
the  river."  Proo^  E.  of  Eglinton.  against  Taylor, 
1807,  p.  S. 

May  this  be  viewed  as  allied  to  Teut  tuck-en,  to 
butt  like  a  ram.  from  its  jutting  out,  or  presenting 
its  front,  to  the  stream  ?  Perhaps  .rather  from  £, 
Tuck,  **  to  gather  into  a  narcower  compass." 

TUE,  TuED,  part.  adj.   Fatigued.    V.  Tkw,  v. 
TUECHING,  prep.     Concerning,  touching. 

*'  In  Parliamento  apud  Edinbuigh.  xxxi  JaiK 
M.D.LXXFK  Tueching  the  recov^ing  and  collecting 
of  the  Kingis  Majesties  jowelHs  and  movables."  In- 
ventories, p.  181.     V.  TwiCHE,  t;. 

TUED,  Tew'd,  part.  adf.     Killed,  destroyed, 

Berwicks.     V.  Tew,  v.  and  a. 
To  TUEG,  V.  a.   To  tug;  Gall.  Enc.   A.S.  tog^ 

an,  Moe6.G.  tiuh-an,  trahere. 
TUFF,  s.     A  tuft,  &C.J  Add; 

The  term  seems  properly  to  denote  something  that 
is  involved  or  plaited. 

— «^*  But  above  all  she  [|the  mare}  had  a  horrible 
tail ;  for  it  was  litde  more  or  lease,  then  every  whit 
as  great  as  the  steepie^pillar  oi  St.  Mark  beside 
Langes ;  and  squared  as^  that  is,  with  iuffs  and  e/mi^ 
creches,  or  haire-plaits  wrought  within  one  another, 
no  otherwi/ie  then  as  the  beards  are  upon  the  eai«tt 
of  come/'    Urquhart's  RabelaU,  p.  74«^ 
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As  lifere  used,  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  to  Fr.  iouffe 
de  chevetix,  ^tuft,  or  lock  of  curled  haSr ;  Cot^. 
To  TUFFLE,  v.  a.     To  ruffle,  to  put  in  dis- 
order  by  handling,  S.]  Add; 
O  what  has  keepit  ye,  Peggy  lass^ 

At  sifting  o'  the  meller  ? 
An'  what  has  tuffiei  yere  gowden  locks, 
Kepped  up  wi*  kame  o'  siller  f 

Remains  cf  Nitksdale  Song,  p.  67* 
As  A.Bor.  iiJU  is  expl.  *'  to  turn,  to  sdk'r ; — ^to  dis* 
6rder  any«thing  by  tumbling  it ;"  (Grose,  Pro  v.  Gl.) 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  with  the 
O.E.  word  given  by  Palsgrave.  "  I  tjufeU  with  my 
fyngers  or  busye  my  selfe  longe  aboute  a  thyng  to 
make  it  well  to  the  countentynge  of  my  mynde :  Je 
tiffe.  You  haue  spente  two  howres  to  ti/iffell  about 
this  thyng."  B.  iii.  F.  391,  a.  This,  theit,  must  be 
viewed  as  originally  the  same  with  our  Tuffle, 

The  author  of  The  Plowman's  Tale,  printed  with 
Chaucer's  works,  speaks  of 

Tiffelers  attired  in  trechprie. 

Vrry's  Edit  p.  180,  v>  21*5. 
This  is  rendered  xnGX.iriflers,  Skinner  seems  to  view , 
the  term,  although  without  reason,  as  a  corruption. 

Cotgr.  expl.  the  Fr.  v.  iiff-er  in  the  same  manner 
as  Palsgr.  expl.  the  O.E.  one.    I  hesitate,  however, 
whether  it  should  be  viewed  as  the  radical,  word. 
This  pechaps  reipains  in  Isl.  tift^a,  manus  celeriter 
movere;  the  Fr.  word  being  most  probably  traduced 
from  the  Franks,  who  were  a  Gothic  nation. 
To  TuGoiLL,  V.  fi.     To  strive,  to  struggle^ 
Thair  is  mony  toun  man  to  tuggiU  is  full  teuCh, 
Thocht  thair  brandis  be  blak  and  vnburely. 

RaufCoilyear,  C.  1,  b.    V.  Tuoolb,  v,  a. 

TUGHT,  s.    Vigowr,  Ettr.  For.     Vv  Tucht. 

TUG.WHITING,  s.     Spalding,  i.  89.]  Add; 

This  has  been  expl.  to  me  as  denoting  a  whiting 
catched  by  a  hand-line,  drawn  up  out  of  the  water 
when  the  fish  iugs,  Aberd. 
TUHU,  8.     A  very  spiritless  person,  one  desti* 

tute  of  energy  and  incapable  of  exertion,  Fife» 
TUIK,  s.  *'  He's  had  a  gude  tmk  at  that,"*  expl. 

^*  a  good  spell  at  it,^  Teviotd. ;  evidently  the 
■    same  with  Touk  and  Tawk. 
TUIK,  s.     A  bye-taste.     V.  Teuk. 
TUIK,  s.     A  CDok ;  as  the  word  is  corruptly 

pronounced  in  some  parts  of  Angus. 
TuiLYiE,  &c.,  s.     1.  A  quarrel,  a  broil.]  Add; 
2.  Tuilyie  is  used,  rather  ludicrously,  for  a  hat- 
.    tie,  or  skirmish. 

**  He  said  that  Calhim  Beg,  (he  was  A  baiild  mis- 
ehievous  callantthat,)  and  your  hondur,  we!^6  killed 
ithat  same  night  in  the  tuibfie,  and  mony  mae  bra' 
men."  Waverley,  iii,  218. 
T0LY8O0RV  ^.  One  addicted  to  fighting.]  Add; 
'  **  Na  man  may  be  a  procurator,  quha  is  excom- 
municat,  or  a  common  iulyeour  or  feebler,  ai^e^notar- 

Sblic't,  nor  any  that  cannot  write  or  reid."  Bal% 
ir's  Pract  p.  298. 
ToiLYiE-WAP,  s.  A  childish  amusemeiH,  in  Te* 
yiotdale,  in  which  a  tkumber  of  boyft  take  hold 
of  each  other^'s  hands,  and  wrap  themselves 
Ground,  the  one  who  \t  at  the  head;  clasping 
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themselves  as  firmljr  together  as  pomble,  and 
every  one  pushing  till  the  mass  fall  over. 
Ftdm  Tuilyie,  and  Wap  to  throw. 

TUILYIE.  Yoitii-TiTiLYiE,  a  winter  amuse- 
ment, in  which  a  number  of  boys  dr  lads  take 
hold  of  each  other'^s  clothes,  and  sit  down  in 
a  line  on  their  hunkers^  while  two  or  three 
lay  hold  of  the  foremost  and  pull  them  along 
ice,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  the  term  Tuilyie  may  be  here  used,  aa 
that  sport  may  have  been  carried  on  between  two 
parties.     Yokit  seems  to  refer  to  the  sliders  being 
connected  with  each  other. 
To  TUIVE,  TuivE  up,  v,  n.     1.  To  swell,  to 
rise  as  dough  from  the  effect  of  leaven,  Roxb. 
S.  In  a  sense  nearly  allied,  it  is  used  to  denote 
the  operation  of  yeast,  or.  the  working  of  ale  in 
a  vat;  ^*  It^s  tuivin  up^  ibid. 
IbI.  thufa,  and  Dan.  iue,  signify  tuber  terraa.   CB. 
iwfdi  rise,  a  lif^ ;  ioef-i  to  make  dough.    Perhaps  the 
v.  to  Tone,  as  applied  to  smoke  ascending,  is  origin- 
ally the  same. 

TUKE,  8.    A  hasty  and  tough  pull,  a  tug,  S.A. 
Whan  tht>u  had  fiiirly  pass'd  the  clips. 
An'  a'  the  taylor's  tukes  an'  nips. 
That  day  I  gat  thee  in  my  grips 

An'  try't  thee  on. 
At  Boswell's  fair  to  grace  my  hips, 
Fu'  sprush  and  fon'. 

A.  Scoits  Poems,  p.  105»- 
TULIPASE,  *.    A  tulip. 
,"  Tulipa,  a  tuUpase."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  18. 

TU  LL  Y  AT, «.  A  bundle ;  used  contemptously ; 
BofMfd,  synon.,  Lanarks.* 
C.B.  taelliad,  forming  a  covert,  iuUad  an  enveloping^ 

TULLIE,  s.    A  knife  fixed  in  the  haft,  Shetl. 

I  hesitate  whether  we  ought  to  view  this  as  the 
sense  of  the  term  as  it  occurs  in  the  Country  Wedding* 
—A  trough,  a  trencher,  and  a  tap, 
A  taings,  a  iullie,  and  a  tub.-^ 

Hert^s  ColL  ii.  89* 

I  apprehend  that  it  rather  signifies  a  chum-staff  | 
Korw.  iuU,  tyl,  id.,  expl.  in  Dan.  den  stav,  hvormed 
man  kierner  smor;  *'*  the  staff,"  or  ^'  stick  wherewith 
butter  is  kimed;"  Hallager. 

Evidently  corrupted  from  Isl.  iaelguhnifir,  8vt%G. 
tadgknifi  Dan.  taelgekn^,  culter  sectorius,  from  the 
v.  lelg-a,  taeUja,  iaelg^er,  culUro  secare.  Literally  it 
signifies  ''  a  carving  knife."  Wolff  gives  the  Dan. 
wo^d  in  a  more  modem  form,  explaining  taellekniv 
*'  a  pocket  or  carving  knife,  a  sort  of  dagger.'*  IsL 
tae^w-knijr,  culter  &brilis,  [Dan.3  toUekniv ;  Hal- 
dorson»  Hence  Fr.  taiU-er  to  cut,  firom  whicb  P^« 
haps  E.  tally,  as  appliid  to  a  stick  containing  notches^ 
has  been*  immediately  formed.  It  may,  however, 
have  been  transmitted  from  the  Bel^e,  as  Belg. 
taUe  signifies  incisure 

TULLISAULj  8.    V.  Tilliesoul. 
TULSHIE,  8.     A  sour-looking  person,  Ayrs. 

O.Fr.  tule,  etourdi,  lunatique,  Roquef.  GaeL  iut^ 
chuiseach,  confidenit,  bold,  may  have  been  the  ori« 
ginal  word,  notwithstanding  the  change  in  signifi* 
catiom 
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TUMBLER,  s.     A  small  cart,  lightly  formed, 

used  in  the  South-west  of  S. 

''  Behind  them  followed  the  train  of  laden  asses, 
and  small  carts,  or  tumblers,  as  they  were  called  in 
that  country,  on  which  were  laid  the  decrepid  and 
the  helpless,  the  aged  and  infant  part  of  the  exiled 
community."  Guy  Mannering,  i.  119' 
TUMBLER,  8.     One  of  the  names  given  in  S, 

to  the  Porpoise. 

''  Delphinus  Phocaena. — Linn. — Brit.    Poi*pesse. 
-^Scot.  Pellock.  Tumbler.  Mereswine."     Dr.  Wal- 
ker's Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  p.  552. 
TUMBUS,  8.     1.  Any  thing  large,  Fife  ;  synon. 

Dolver. 
2^  Applied  to  a  big  inactive  person,  ibid. 

C.B.  ifvm,  a  round  heap  ;   hemp,  a  round  mass  ; 
trvmpan,  an  epithet  for  a  fat  female ;  Owen." 
TuMBOus,  adj.     Large  and  slovenly;  conveying 

an  idea  the  very  reverse  of  Snod^  Fife. 
TUMDEIF,  8.     Some  kind  of  disease.]  Add ; 

Isl.  iumb-a,  cadere  praeceps,  dejifa  hebetude ;  per- 
haps q,  falling  down  in  a  state  of  insensibility. 
ToTUMEjV.fl.  To  empty,  to  evacuate,  S.I  Add; 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  I  think  justly^  that  the 
V.  properly  signifies  to  pour  out  as  from  a  bucket,  or 
other  vessel.  As  an  adj.»  it  is  opposed  to  the  term 
Fom  or  FM  ;  and  thus  evidently  refers  to  the  imple- 
ment which  contained  what  has  been  poured  out. 

It  seems  to  have  been  originally  the  same  word 
that  occurs  in  Prompt.  Parv.,  as  signifying  to  pierce 
a  vessel  in  order  to  extract  the  1  iquid,  to  tap.  **  Tam^ 
yn  .or  tUlam-yn  vessell  with  drinke.  Attamino. — 
Temunge  or  a  brockinge  of  a  vessell.  Attaminacio. 
Deplecio."  From  the  orthography  of  the  v.,  and 
from  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  it  would  appear 
that  the  latter  had  been  Tamynge  in  the  MS.  Lat. 
'  aUamino  seems  to  have  here  a  sense  given  to  it  from 
the  E.  word ;  for  it  invariably  respects  defilement. 
Elsewhere  Fraunces  gives  ^'  Tem^-yn  or  maken  empty. 
Euacuo." 
TuME,  TooM,  adj,     1.  Empty,!  Add; 

**  Monro  himself  came  over  to  the  old-town,  took 
thehaillhorses  there,  and  other  horses  going  back  from 
thetownwith  their  twm  criels  from  carrying  of  peats." 
Spalding,  i.  259. 
3.  In  a  state  of  inanition  as  to  food.]  Add; 

•*— —  On  her  they  fuish  pn  a  change. 

That  gut  and  ga'  she  keest  with  braking  strange.^* 

Gin  she  was  Iwm  afore,  she's  toomer  now. 

Her  heart  was  like  to  loup  out  at  her  mou*. 

Boss' St  Helenore,  p.  56. 
£.  Shadowy,  unsubstantial. 

In  this  sense,  the  phrase,  a  toom  spoon,  is  applied 
to  loose  unsubstantial  doctrine,  under  the  name  of 
gospel.  • 

''  Herumbled  the  whole  day,  touched  many  things^ 
but  I  could  gather  nothing;  he  put  a  toom  spoon  In 
the  people's  mouth  that  eouM  not  feed  nor  nourish 
them."     Walker's  Remark..  Passages^  p.  64. 

Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Ineffectual,  inefficient 

I  got  a  beguile: 
Naething  I  got,  seek  for  them  what  I  listj 
Si^t  a  toom  hale,  an'  sae  my  mark  I  mist. 

Poss's  HelenorCj^  First  Edit.  p.  64^ 
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This  apparently  means  an  unproductive  haul,  in 
reference  to  the  drawing  of  an  empty  net 
TiTME-HANDiT,  fl^'.     Empty-handed.]  Add; 

Isl.  tomhendi-r,  vacuus,  qui  nihil  adfert ;  Dan.  lom- 
haehdet,  id. 
TuME-HEADiT,  TooM-HKADED,  fid/.  Destitute  of 

understanding,  S. 

"  Racha  is  a  word  of  iniurie,  which  signifieth  ra- 
cuus,  a  man  as  we  say  that  hath  not  harnes,  or  brain,  a 
toome  /leaded  man."  Z.  Boyd's  Balrae  of  Gilead,  p.  £  1 . 
Tume-skin'd,  TooM-sKiN^D,  odj.   Hungry,  Gall. 

Enc. 
•Tdme-tail,  adp     1.  To  Cum  back  Tume-iaily  to 

go  away  with  a  load,  and  return  empty,  Roxb. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  properly  to  a  cart  or  wain, 
the  hinder  part  of  which  is  called  the  tail.  This,  in- 
deed, is  confirmed  by  the  S.  Prov. ;  •'  The  cart  disna 
lose  its  errand,  when  it  cums  na  hame  tume-iail'* 
2.  A  plough  is  said  to  gang  tume'tail^  when  it  is 
.   drawn  along  without  making  a  furrow,  or  with- 

oyt  entering  into  the  ground.  Loth. 

The  idea  seems  to  be,,  that  it  takes  up  no  earth. 
•  8.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  term  is  sometimes  used 

metaph.  of  one  who  returns  without  gaining  the 

object  he  had  in  view  on  leaving  home,  ibid. 

TUMFIE,  8.]  Read ;— A  stupid  person,  male  or 

female,  S.O. 

^^  Surely  neither  you  nor  that  unreverent  and  mi». 
learnt  tumphie  your  wife — would  refuse  to  be  present 
at  the  occasion."     The  Entail,  iii.  41. 

Add  to  etymon; — Dan<  tomped,  doting,  foolish. 

To  TUMMLE,  v.  a.,    To  tumble,  S.     Hence» 
.  To  Tummle  the  wut.lcat,  "  to  tumble  heels 
over  head,^  S.  Gl.  Picke»;  apparently  from  the 
agility  of  a  wildcat. 

TUMMOCK,  8.    A  tuft,  or  small  spot  of  ele^ 

vated  ground,  Ayrs. 

Gael,  tomag  signifies  a  small  bush  or  tuft,  tomack^ 
full  of  bushes ;  from  torn  a  bush,  a  thicket  C.B.  tarn, 
a  mound ;  twm,  a  round  heap. 

To  TUMPLE,  V.  n.    «  To  roll  over,  to  tumble,'* 

61.  Picken. 
TUMULT,  8.     The  portion  of  land  connectecl 

with  a  cottar 'hott8e,  Orkn. 

This  term  seems  allied  to  Su.G,  tomt,  area,  Notat 
quoque,  says  Ihre,  locum  paseuum  joxta  vallam,  qumn 
a  reliquis  possessor  divisam  habet  L^B.  tundni,  area. 
Curiae  sive  Tumbae,  faciendae  in  rure  occasione  ha* 
bitationis  domini  et  rusticorum.  The  last  syllable 
may  be  from  Isl.  hoUt,  terra  aspera  et  sterilis ;  or 
haUd^a  to  possess,  whence  koelld-^r  rusUci. 

TUN  AG,  8^    ^'  A  short  mantle,  still  worn  by  old 

.  women  in  some  part&  of  the  HiglUands^  of  S., 

'*  She  was  dressed  in  green,  a  white  tunag  flowed 

from  her  shoulders,  which  was  fiwiened  by  a  gold 

broach.— The  plaid  is  only  worn  in  full  dress,  but 

«the  lunag  by  way  of  shawl.     In  the  distant  isles  this 

piece  of  dress  is  called  GuUeihan/'   Clan*Albin;i.  57- 

Gael,  tounag,  ^'  a  wrapper  round  the  ghouldc9<9 

of  women  in  the  Highlands  like  a  shawl;  a  shaul, 

veil  ;**  Shaw.     If  not  derived  from  Lat,  tunk^a,  a 

waist-coat,  a  wrapper,  hc^  it  may  be  from  the  some 

root, 
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To  TUNCH,  V.  a.     To  push  or  jog  with  the  et 

.bow,  Fife ;  radically  the  same  with  Dunch* 
TuNCH,  s,     A  jog  of  this  description,  ibid. 

TUNDLE-BOX,  s.     A  tinder-box,  Lanarks., 
Roxb. ;  by  the  gyspey?  commonly  called  ^'  an 
auld  wife^s  necesary.^ 
In  the  first  syllable  it  resembles  Su.G.  iunder,  Isl. 

iundur,  femes,  tinder.    The  last  approaches  more  to 

C.B.  ianiadarvl,  tending  to  fire,  igniferous  ;  ianlli  a 

fire  glow. ;  Owen. 

TUNJE,  adj\    Changeable  in  humour  or  temper,. 

Ettr.  For. ;  evidently  from  E.  Tu7ie. 
TUNNAKIL,^. 

5'  Tua  haill  standis  of  claith  of  gold,  that  is  to 
say,  twa  chesops^  four  iunnakUUs"  &c.  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent  1 6. 

TUP,  9. 1.  The  common  term  for  a  ram,  S.l  Add; 
3.  It  is  sometimes  contemptuously  applied  to  an 
unpolished  store-farmer  who  is  supposed  to  re- 
semble his  property. 

**  He'll  be  a  Teviotdale  tup  tat  ane,'  said  the  chair- 

man^  *  tat's  for  keeping  ta  crown  o'  ta  causeway  tat 

^ate — he'll  no  gang  far  or  he'll  get  somebody  to  bell 

ta  cat  wi'  him."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  26 1. 

To  Rin  like  a  Blind  Tup^P-The^Wind,  a  phrase 

applied  to  a  young  woman  who  runs  into  the 

company  of  meu  indiscreetly,  especially  as  ma- 

nifesting  great  eagerness  to  be  married,  S.  A. 

and  O. 

TUPPENS,  TipPENCE,  *.     Twopence,  S. 

— "  They  might  sell  at  tuppens,  a  groat^  &  sex- 
pens,  &c. — ^They  might  sell^the  deirest  for  a  tippens," 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  ilO. 

TUP-YIELD,  TuP-EiLD,  adj.     A  term  applied 
to  a  awe,  that  proves  barren,  or  not  with  Jamb 
according  to  expectation,  Roxb. 
That  IS,  she  is  barren,  notwithstanding  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  ram.     V.  Yeld,  Yeald^  &c. 

TUQUHEIT,  Teuchit,  4.     The  Lapwing,  S.] 
Add; 

TuauHEiT  STORM,  the  designation  given  to  some 
days  of  severe  weather,  which  almost  invariably 
occur  in  the  month  of  March ;  aad  which  are 
p>njoined,  in  the  traditionary  observations  of 
the  peasantry,  with  the  re-appearanceof  the  lap- 
wing from  its  retreat  during  winter,  S. 
*'  The  green  plover,  or  peas- weep,  arrives  here  so 

very  correctly  about  Candlemas  term,  that  the  stdrm 

\7hich  generally  happens  at  that  season  of  the  year, 

goes  by  its  name,  (the  Tckuehd^Starm)"  Agr.  Surv. 

Kincard.  p.  S96. 

.    This  orthography  expresses  the  sound  given  to 

the  word  in  that  county.   • 

This  is  by  the  peasantry  viewed  as  the  last  storm 

of  the  winter*season. 

This  term  is  understoc^^  Aberd.,  as  equivalent  to 

''the  equinoctial  storm,"  as  the  iuquheiU  make  their 

appearance  about  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinoi^. 
.  It  would  a|^>ear  that,  in  the  neighbouring  county 

of  Mearns,  an  earlier  date  is  assigned  to  this  storm. 
This  is  called  the  Pees-ueep'^storm,  South  of  S.     A 

sroverbial  saying  is  coonected  with  th^  phrase,  <*  A 
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peesweip-siorm  makes  a  fat,"  or  a  "  red,  kirkyard  ;" 
as  often  proving  fatal  to  old  or  to  delicate  people. 
The  Gouksform  is  not  the  same  with  this ;  as  the  de- 
signation is  never  applied  without  the  concomitant 
circumstance  of  the  appearance  of  the  cuckoo,  which 
is  generally  about  a  month  later  than  tiie  Tuqtiheit' 
slorm.  Both  these  are  viewed  as  diSerciit  from  the 
Borrowing  Dat/s, 

In  Denmark  this  bird  has  a  name  Avhich,  like  those 
already  mentioned,  seems  meant  to  express  the  noise 
emitted  by  it.     This  is  kiwit,     V.  Teuchit. 
TUBBOT,  s.  The  name  given  to  halibut.]  Add; 

This  misnomer  is  pretty  general.  It  prevails  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Pleuronectes  Hippoglossu*.  Holibut;  Turbot, 
In  our  [[Edinburgh*]  market  this  is  generally,  tliough 
very  preposterously,  named  the  iurbot ;  the  proper 
turbot,  at  the  same  time,  getting  another  name,  that 
of  rarvn-Jkuk''  Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  1 1 . 
TURCaS,  8.     The  stone  called  a  turkois,  Fr. 

turquoise. 

"  Item,  a  flour  the  lys  of  gold.     Item  a  ryng  with 
a  turcas."     Inventories,  p.  6. 
TURES,^Z.  Turfs,S.O.,Gl.Picken;  Toore^.H. 

TUIIIT,TUEET,  *. 

''  Ane  hude  and  ane  turit  of  quheit  velvot— Ane 
hude  and  tua  iurettU  of  purpor  velvote."  lnven« 
tories,  A.  1578,  p.  231. 

This  might  denote  some,  elevated  ornament  on  a 
woman's  hood,  q.  a  turrcL  But  it  seems  rather  to 
signify  a  muffler,  or  mask ;  Fr.  iouret  de  nez,  a  muf« 
fler,  Cotgr.  This,  as  we  learn  from  Roquefort,  con- 
cealed nothing  but  the  nose."  It  was  worn  by  ladies 
of  rank,  especially  at  feasts  and  carousals.  V.  Diet. 
Trev.  The  fashion  had  been  most  probably  intro- 
duced from  the  court  of  France  by  Q.-  Mary. 

O.E.  Toret  is  expl.  Turricula ;  Prompt.  Par  v. 
TURKAS,  TuRKKs,  8.     Pincers,  &c.]  Add; 

"  His  nailes  upon  all  his  fingers  were  riven  and 
pulled  off  with  an  instrument  called  in  Scottish  a 
Turkas,  which  in  England  we  call  a  pair  of  pincers." 
Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the*  damnable  life 
of  Doctor  Fian,  a  notable  sorcerer,  w^io  was  burned 
at  Edenbrough  in  Januari e  last  1 59 1  •  Reprinted  by 
the  Roxburghe  Club,  181 6. 
8.  Metaph.  transferred  toagrtpzw^oppressi  ve  man, 

Aberd.  Roquefort  gives  O.Fr.  turquois  and  tru- 

guai8e  as  used  in  sense  first;  Tenaille  a  Tusage 

des  mardchaux,  i.  e.  smith''s  pincers. 
To  TURKEN,  v.  n.     To  harden,  to  viax  stout ; 

a  term  applied  to  a  young  foal,  Clydes, 

Su.G.  tork-aj  Gerin.  torck^en,  Isl.  /AvrA-aej^siccare, 
arescere.    Alem.  gi-truchimt,  exsiccatur^    The  term 
conveys  the  idea  of  hardening  by  drying. 
♦  TURN,  8.     A  piece  of  work,  of  whatever  kind ; 

often,  a  hand's  turn  y'as,  *^  She^s  a  lazy  queyn, 

she^s  no  worth  her  meat,  I  canna  get  her  to  do 

a  hands  turny^  S. 

'*  Thir  turns  settled,  themarquisgivesuphis  house 
in  the  Canongate,  discharges  his  servants,  and-^to 
the  king  goes  he/'*    Spalding,  i.  199. 
TURN,  s     On  the  turn,  I.  Applied  to  milk, 

beer,  &c.  intimating  that  it  is  turning  to  a  ^tut^ 

of  acidity,  &c.y  S. 


T    U    R 

S.  The  dai/s  on  Hie  turn^  the  days  are  beginning 

to  lengnien,  S.B. 
Turner,  s.     a  copper  coin,  formerly  current 
in  S.]  Add; 

It  may  be  observed  in  addition,  that  so  early  as 
the  reign  of  Ed  w.  1 1 1,  of  England,  black  money  was 
designated  by  a  similar  name.  Edwardus  III.  avum 
imitatus  leges  contra  falsarios  &  peregrinam  mone* 
tarn  tultt,  quibus  speciatim  prohibita  est  Nigra  inone» 
ta,  dicta  Turneys,  in  Hibernia  percussa.  Vid.  Rymer. 
Tom.  V.p.  113.  Wise,  Numm.  Antiq.  Catal.  p.  238. 

By  the  kaird  Turners  mentioned  in  theextract  from 
Spalding,  we  are  to  understand  the  counterfeit  money 
of  this  description  that  was  made  by  tinkers. 
TURNER- ASIDE,  si    One  who  deviates  from 

a  particular  course. 

— "  His  soul  hath'  no  pleasure  in  them  that  draw 
back,  but  shall  lead  forth  such  back-drawers^  and 
turners-aside  With  the  workers  of  iniquity."     Mac« 
Ward's  Conten dings,  p.  89- 
TURN-SCREW,  s,     A  screw-driver,  S. 
TURRA,  s.     To  Bide  to  Turra,  to  be  in  great 

glee,  S.B. 
How  soon  sud  Buchan  hear  the  fact. 

An'  cease  her  sorrow  ; 
An*  aince  again  renew  the  knacky 

To  ride  to  Turra.     Tarrass  Poems,  p.  13. 

**  Turreff,  a  village  in  Banffshire,  famous  for  mer- 
riment ;  hence  he  is  said  to  be  ridiftg  to  Turra,  who 
is  merry."    N.  Ibid., 
TURRIS,/?/.  Turfs,  a^species  of  earthen  fuel,  S. 

*'  With  power — to  cast  andwindpeitis,/ttm*,  few- 
all,"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  591.  V.  Turves- 
TURS,  TuRZE,  #.     J  iurs  of  heather^  as  niuch 

heath  as  a  horse  can  carry  on  his  back,  S.A. 

"  TurzCy  a  truss  ;*"  Gall.  Enc. 

This  seems  merely  a  provinciality  for  £.  Truss,, 
from  Fr.  trousse. 

ToTURSE,i;.n.  "Towalk^GlTarr.  Buchan. 
TURSKIL,  g.    An  instrument  used  for  cutting 

peats,  Caithn. 

"  When  the  peat-moss  ia  not  more  than,  from  one 
to  two  feet  deep,  the  peat  is  cut  perpendicularly  by  * 
a  spade  called  a  turskilL  This  instrument  is  about 
nine  inches  Ipng,  with  a  heel  at  right  angles  to  the 
right  side,  two  inches  and  a  half  broad^  with  a  per- 
pendicular socket,  (being  the  continuance  of  the 
heel),  to  embrace  the  wooden  handle,  about  four  feet 
and  a  half  long,  and  in  it  is  fixed  a  foot-step  of  wood, 
a  few  inches  above  the  termination  tff  the  socket  of 
the  spade.  The  peat-cutter,  holding  the  handle  with 
both  hands,  with  oYie  push  of  the  right  foot  drives 
the  spade  into  the  moss,  so  as  to  cut  out  a  peat,  or 
turf;  12  inches  long,  and  two  inches  thick."  Agr. 
fiurv.  Caithn.  p.  234. 

Apparently  from  Isl.  and  Su.G.  torf,  Dan.  ^oerv, 
turf,  and  skU^ia  to  divide.  It  is  synon.  with  Tuskar 
Orkn.  id.,  in  the  composition  of  which  a  verb  of  the 
same  signification,  sker-a,  to  cut,  to  shear,  to  divide, 
is  used  instead  of  skil-ia. 
TURVES,  ot  of  E.  Turf;  often  pron.  q.  ioors. 

•— ''  To  pull  ?bedd» ;  and  to  cast,  win,  and  away 
leid  peittis,  iurves,  and  fewall.  tbairvpoun."  Acts 
Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  V.  155. 
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^URVVEN,  #.  pZ.   Peats,  Shetl.    This  is  merely 

the  Scandinavian  pi.  retained.  Sw.  torfven.  id, 
TUSCHA,  ». 

'*  The  lordis  assignis  to  Margret  Levenax — to  pref 
the  avale  of  a  silken  dune  iuscha  of  siluer  grantit  be 
Johne  Wilsoune — laid  in  wed  be  the  said  Margret  to 
the  said  Jonet."  Act,  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  98. 

In  the  same  page  mention  is  made  of  **  a  tuscka 
of  silk  siluerit,  price  v  merkis." 

This  seems  to  be  the  sam^  with  Tusche,  a  girdle; 

V.  TiSCHE. 

To  TUSH,  V.  n.     To  express  dissatisfaction. 

''  It  hath  to  me  some  speciality  of  ungodliness,  of 
a  desperateness  in  defection  like  that,  Jer.  iL  25— 
to  decline  so  clear  a  duty,  or  to  tusk  at  it,  with  a  IK- 
tisive,  dii)isive,  in  so  clamant  a  case.*'  M'Ward't 
Contendings,  p*  21.  . 

Dr.  Johns;  defines  the  adv.  ''an  expression  of  con* 
tempt."  It  seems  to  be  properly  a  call  to  silence* 
more  forcible  than  Hush  ol*  JVhist.  Serenius  refers 
toSwJysl,  tace,interjectio  corripientis,  a  Tysi,  stiens. 
The  Isl.  form  of  the  adj.  is  thut;  Dan.  taut,  akao,  taugs, 
Su.G.  tyst-a,  silentium  imponere. 
TUSHLACH,  Cow-TusHLACH,  s.    A  cake  of 

cow-dung,  when. so  dry  that  it  maybeburned, 

Dumfr. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Gael,  taos  dough,  taoisn^am  to 
knead ;  as  cakes  of  cow-dung  are  often  kneaded  for 
being  used'  by  the  poor,  instead  of  fueL 
TUSK,  s.    The  Torsk  of  Pennant,  &c]  Add: 

"  The  torsk,  often  called  the  tusk  and  bnsroac,  is 
the  most  valued  of  all  the  cod  kind,  and,  when  dried, 
forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce';  it  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  north  of  Scotland."  Essays  HiirhL 
ooc  ui.  15. 

To  TUSK  at  J  V.  a.     To  pluck  or  pull  roughly; 

as  when  a  horse  tears  hay  from  a  stack,  Fife ; 

to  Rusk  aty  synon. 

Allied  perhaps  to  £.  tusks,  O.Fris.  tusken,  id.*  whidi 
is  traced  by  Seren.  to  Su.G.  tugg-^,  tygg^-a,  masticare. 
TUSKAR,  8.    An  instrument  made  of  iron,  with 

a  wooden  handle,  used  in  Orkney  and  Shetland 

for  cutting  peats. 

''  When  the  moor  is  thus  flayed,  an  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian implement  of  husbandry  is  used  for  casting 
the  peats,  named  a  tuskar ;  iu  shaft  is  rather  longer 
than  that  of  a  common  spade,  whilst  to  the  bottom 
of  it  is  affixed  a  sharp  iron  plate,  styled  a  ^lAcr, 
which  projects  from  one  place  seven  inches,  and 
from  another  a  little  more  than  an  inch."  Hibberf  s 
Shetl.  p.  430. 

I  at  first  viewed  this  as  q.  tmaeskaer,  firom  Sw. 
iwae  two,  and  skaer-a,  to  cut ;  that  which  divides  of 
cuts  in  two.  But  I  am  now  satisfied  that  it  is  a  oorr. 
of  Isl.  torfskSri,  pala  cespititia,  secula ;  expl.  by  HaU 
dorson  in  Dan.  **  a  spade>  wherewith  turf  is  cnit  up 
for  fuel."  This  is  compounded  of  t»rf  turf,  and 
sker-a  to  cut  In  Sw.  skOtr-a  ^or/*  signifies  "  to  cat 
turf,"  Widegr.;  andinDan.toert;#iKaerfftifcikeriaatiir& 
cutter.  Sw.  torJUa  denotes  a  turfing-spade,  the  same 
with  Isl.  torJUar,  falx  cespitia,  Ua  signifying  a  hook* 
TUTCH,  *.     A  small  boat  or  packet. 

*'  You  shall  lykewayse  desyre  that  the  parlianlent 
wald  appoynt  tuo  pinnaces  or  tutcket  for  coavyemg 
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diligence  betuixt  them  &  this  kingdome."  Acts  Cha. 
I.  Ed.  1814,  VI.  16. 

TUTELE,  ToTiLL,  s.    Guardianship,  tutelage. 

'*  At  the  quhilk  tyme  ire  our  self — wer  committit 
—-to  the  last  vn\quhile  erle  dT  Mar,  vpoune  special! 
trust  reposit  in  his  persone,  to  be  nourist  and  brocht 
vp  within  our.  said  Casteli  of  Striueling  vndir  his 
iutele  and  gouuemnance.^  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579>  £^d. 
1814,  p.  158. 

— "  They  may  heirefter  get  promoted  sic  as  mis- 
teris  rather  a  tufill  of  vtheris,  than  to  have  charge 
aboTe  vtheris  whome  of  they  may  have  the  govern- 
iqent,  and  consequentlie  of  this  miserable  and  unfor* 
tunat  cuntrie."     Bannatyne*s  Journal,  p.  447* 

Ft.  tulde,  Lat.  tuiel-a^ 

TUTIE.     Drunken  Twflf, ,  a  designation  given 
to  a  female  who  is  addicted  to  drinking.     This 
phrase  is  still  common  in  Angus,  especially  as 
applied  to  children  who  drink  a  great  deal. 
I<Jow  all  ye  men,  baith  far  and  near. 

That  have  a  drunken  iuiie — O, 
Duck  you  your  wives  in  time  of  year. 
And  I'll  lend  you  the  pockie — O. 

Drap  of  Capie,  O,  Her^s  ColL  ii.  142. 
V.  Tout,  Toot,  to  drink  copiously. 

TUTIE  TATIE,  interj]  1.  Insert,  Hey  ttUii 
iaitiy  the  name  of  one  of  our  oldest  Scottish  tunes. 
This,  according  to  tradition,  was  Robert  Bruce's 
inarch  at  the  battle  of  Bani]iockbttvn,  A.  1314.  The  * 
words  tutti  taiti,  may  have  been  meant  as  imitative 
of  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  in  giving  tiie  charge, 
or  what  Barbour  calls  the  tuiUUng  of  a  horne.  This 
might  appear  at  least  to  be  the  sense  in  which  it  was 
understood  a  century  ago,  when  the  following  words  ^ 
were  written': 

When  you  hear  the  trumpets  sound 

Tutti  tatti  to  the  drum^ 
Up  your  9worda,  and  down  your  guo^ 
And  to  the  loons  again. 

Jaccbiie  Relics,  L  110. 
In  Mr.  Thomson's  copy  it  is — 

When  the  pipes  begin  to  play^ 
Teu.V tuj^i-en,  canere  cornu,  buccinare,  ghres  us  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.     V.  Toot,  •• 

My  late  worthy  friend,  the  reverend  Dr.  Douglas 
of  Galashiels,  communicated  to  me  a  different  view 
of  the  origin*. 

<<  There  were  old  words,"  he  says,  "  to  this  tune, 
among  which  I  recollect  the  following : 

"  Hei  toutes  tetes. 
Ho  toutes  tetes ; 
I  will  drink  your  barrels  dry. 
Out  upon  you,  ^e,  fie ! 
•         The  grounds  of  the  barrels 

Are  no  for  me." 
'^  From  these  words,**  he  subjoins, "  I  have  always 
considered  the  phrase  to  be  of  French  origin,  tout  d 
tete,  or  toutes  d  tete,  *^  all  is  taken  to  the  head/'  synon. 
with,  **  He  bauds  weel  to  his  head  ;"  or  ijcnpera^ively, 
as  a  toast,  ^'  Lift  all  your  glasses"  or  '<  hands  tQ  your 
heads ;"  which  sense  is  confirmed  by  the  old  Ja<;obite 
words  gi yen  in  Thomson's  Scottish  Airs,  vol.  iii.  p.33. 

Fill,  fill  your  bumpers  high. 
Drain,  drain  your  glasses  dry ; 
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Out  upon  him,  fie,  fie. 
That  winna  do't  again. 
TUTIVILLUS,  *. 

— A  iutivillus,  a  tutlar. 
And  a  fanyeit  flatterar. 
Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  1.  v.  62.     V,  Tutivillaris* 
TUTLAR,  *.   '  Perhaps,  one  who  barters.  .  V. 
Tutivillus. 

Teut.  ^try/e/er  permutator  ;  tuyteUen,  commutare.' 
Su.G.  tmetal^an  signifies  to  shitl  in  language,  to 
chang'e  in  judgment. 

TUT-MUTE,  s.    A  muttering  or  grumbling, 
&c.]  Add; 

I  have  been  accused  of  an  excess  of  fastidious* 
ness,  in  not  fairly  giving  the  unpolished  story  which 
I  had  in  my  eye  in  illustrating  this  word. 

A  pretty  serious  broil  having  occurred  in  a  fish- 
ing town  in  the  county  of  Meams  in  the  north  of  S.^ 
among  other  witnesses,  a  good  plain  woman,  who 
resided  in  the  village,  was  called  to  give  evidence ; 
and  her  testimony  happens  to.be  the  only  one  that 
tradition  has  recorded.  Being  interrogated  by  her 
landlord,  who  was  ex  Qj^iou  judge,  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  fray,  she  replied ;  "  It  began,  my  lord,  wi*  a 
laigh  tut-mute,  and  it  raise  to  a  hiech  tuilyiemulie; 
and  or  ever  your,  lordship  wad  hae  kissed  your 
ain  a — e,  they  were  a'  i'  the  mussel-middin  abone 
ither." 

♦  TUTOR,  Ss  .A  guardian  appointed  for  a  minor, 
whether  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  disposition  of 

''  The  earl  of  Sutherland— with  his  tittor  of  Dufftis 
followed,  who  came  to  the  Bog,  but  the  marquis  made 
him  cold  welcome  for  his  good-brother  the  laird  of 
Frendraught's  cause."     Spalding,  i,  1 7. 

•—''The  lord  Yester,  and  laird  of  Auldbar,  as /»/or# 
to  the  earl  of  Errol,  with  many  others  conveened  at 
Turiff  for  choosing  their  commissioners,"  &c.  Ibid, 
i.  104. 

Such  a  guardian  was  invariably  designed  from  the 
name  of  the  estate  put  under  his  charge. 
•  <'  The  guardians  who  are  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  minors,  get  the  name  eithet  of  tutors  or  curators, 
—In  the  doctrine  of  tutors^  the  law  of  Scotland  nearly 
resembles  tlie  Roman."  Ersk.  Inst.  B.  i.  Tit.  6.  §  ],  2. 
TuTORY,  s.     1.  Tutorage,  that  stage  of  life  in 

which  t>ne  is  under  tutors,  S.,  Fr,  tuterie^ 

"  Out  oftutory,  being  passit  xiiij  ye'ri|  of  ag;e." 
Aberd.  Reg. 
8.  Tutelage,  tender  qare  exercised  about  an  in^ 

fant,  S. 

Gryt;^  ^as.the  care  and  tufru  that  was  ha'en 
Baith  night  and  d/iy  about  the  bony  weeane. 

Jfoss's  Helenore,  p.  12. 
TUVA.KEUTHIE.    A  word  which  I  find, 

without  interpretation^  in,  an  ancient  MS.  Ex- 

£  lie.  of  Norisb  words  used  in  Qrkn.  and  Shetl. 
[ight  we  view  it  as  signifying  '^  a  hut  on  a  ris-« 
ing  ground,"  it  might  with  propriety  be  deduced 
from  Su.G.  tufwa,  Isl.  th\ifa,  terrae  tuber,  and  koiut^ 
triclinium  navium,  or  rather  Norw.  koeite,  a  Uttla 
hut  for  kindling  a  fire  in ;  Hallager. 
TWA,  TuAY,  TwAY,  adj.     Two,  S. 
It  Li  still  used  Yorks,    Ben  Jonson  malc^s.oue  ot 
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his  vulgar  characters  in  the  Sad  Shepherd,  speak  en- 
tirely after  the  S.  pronunciation. 

— So  like.  Douce, 
A  s  had  shee  seen  mc  her  sel',  her  sel'  had  doubted 
Whether  had  been  the  liker  of  the  iwd  I 
TwA-BKAST-THKE,  s.     The  sxmngU-tree  in  the 
Orcadian  plough,  which  is  attached  to  the  right 
end  of  the  vi osier- tree ^  and  by  which  two  horses 
draw,  each  having  its  own  peculiar  swingle-tree 
attached  to  one  of  the  ends  of  the  tzva-heast-tree, 
TwA-FACED,  Oil),     Double,  dcccitful,  S.]  Add; 
"  What  had  1  to  do  to  tell  the  rascal  ? — or  wha 
wad  hae  thouglit  o'  him  playing  us  sic  a  trick  ?   TwU" 
J'iictd  dog  tl^iit  he  is  !"     Perils  of  Man,  i.  263. 
Fowks — ca'  you  but  a  twa-Jac'd  nitty, 
Wi*  a*  your  wit. 
'  Skinner* s  Misc.  Voet.  p.  18?.     V.  Waffness. 
TwAFALi),  adj.     U,  Bent  down  with  age  or  in- 
firmity.] Jdd ; 

'*  Tam—canna  keep  up  his  rigg  against  my  auld 
auntie,  wha's  twa/auld  with  the  rheumatics.'  '  Me 
ijvajanid  wi'  the  rheumatics  ! — My  certie,  ye  slip- 
tongued  cuttie,  ye  rheumatic  weel. — I  can  walk  as 
straight  in  my  black  leather  shoon  as  ye  cap  do  in 
yere  pink  slippers,  ye  tresting  kimmer."  Blackw. 
Mag.  Jan.  1821,  p.  402. 

Twa-Handed  crack,  a  familiar  conversation, 
Stc]  Add  ; 

"  They,  found  Mrs.  Comyns  and  her  guest  enjoy- 
ing a  tete-a-tete,  or,  as  I  prefer  a  Scotch  term  to  a 
French  at  any  time  when  1  can  get  it,  '  a  gude  twa* 
hnndit  crack,'  af;er  supper."  The  Smugglers,  i.  113. 
Twa-handit-sweivd,  a  two-handed  sword,  S. 

\*  Tohandc  swerde,  Spata.  Cluniculum."  Pr.Parv. 

Twa-iiandit  wark,  a  phrase  applied  to  work  Of 

any  kind,  which  is  so  imperfectly  done  at  first, 

that  rile  operator  finds  it  necessary  to  return  to 

it,  and  commence  his  labour  a  second  time,  S. 

TwA-HORSE-TEEE,  s.     A  swlngle-tree  stretcher 

of  a  plough,  at  which  two  horses  draw,  S. 

'^  The  plough  is  drawn  by  a  strong  stretcher  com* 

monly  called  a  two-horse-tree,"  Agr.  Surv.  Rox.  p.  50. 

TwA-LOFTED,  udj.     Having  two  stories,  Loth. 

'^  Folk  are  far  frae  respecting  me  as  they  wad  do 
if  I  lived  in  a  ifva-lofled  sclated  house."  ^  Bride  of 
Lammermoor,  ii.  244. 
TwA  MEN,  the  Duumviri  of  Rome. 

*'  For  fere  of  thir  prodigeis,  the  solemne  priestis, 
namit  the  Ttva  Men,  war  commandit  to  serche  the 
workis  of  Sibil."     Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  221. 
TwA  PART,  two  thirds.]  Add; 

"  The  Schiref  of  the  schire — aucht  and  sould  di- 
vide equallie  the  tierce  of  the  saidis  landis  fra  the 
ttva  part  thairof."     Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  108. 

It  ip  sometimes  written  as  one  word.  "  The  saidis 
personis  sail  content  &  pay  to  the  said  David  Law- 
der  the  soume  of  thre  li  yerely  of  ix  yeria  bipast 
for  the  malen  &  profiitis  of  the  ttvaparte  of  the  said 
mylne."  Act  Audit.  A.  1493,  p.  171. 
TwA-PAET  AND  THRiD,  "  the  two  thirds  of  any 

thing  C  Gall.  Enc.  p..  446. 
TwA-PENNiEs,  s.  pi.     The  designation  formerly 
.ffiven  to  a  copper  coin,  in  value  the  third  of  an 
£.  halfpenny ;  synon.  Bodle. 
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''  Bodel,  a  small  copper  coin  of  the  sixth  part  of 
a  penny  Sterling.  They  are  called  in  Scotland  /iro 
Qr.  twa^  jyennies  ;  and  seem  to  have  been  first  struck 
in  Queen  Mary's  reign,  and  were  continued  by  ber 
successors  till  the  uni«i  A.  1707*  They  have  the 
King's  name  with  the  crown,  and  £he  sceptre  with 
sword  sal  tire  ways  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  thistle,  with  this  motto.  Nemo  me  impune  la- 
cesset."  Spottiswoode's  MS.  Law.  Dict«  vo.  Bodel, 
TwAsuM,  adj.     Two  in  company,  S.]  Add  ; 

This,  although  properly  an  adj.,  is  used  as  a  s., 
denoting  a  pair,  a  couple.  It  is  pron.  tmaesum,  Ettr. 
For. 

"  I  think,'  said  I,  '  that  if  ae  kaiUwife  poa'd  aff 
her  neighbour's  mutch,  they  wad  hae  the  twatome 
o'  them  into  the  Parliament- House  o'  Lunnun." 
Kob  Roy,  ii.  IS. 

Lang,  poor  things,  the  twasome  dander'd, 
Douf  an'  douie  oure  the  sade. 

A.  Scott's  Poems  1 8 1 1,  p.  1 72. 

Tivasnm  is  still  used  to  denote  a  dance,  in  which 
two  persons  are  engaged  ;  a  twosome  dancer  i.  e.  a 
strathspey,  Perths.,  Fife. 
TwA-THREE,  adj,     A  few,  S.]  Add; 

Boutgates  I  hate,  quo'  gicning  Maggy  PriDgle> 

Syne  harl'd  Watty,  greeting,  thro'  tJie  ingle. 

Since  this  fell  question  seems  sae  lang  to  hing  on. 

In  twa- three  words  I'll  gie  you  my-  opinion. 

The  Loss  of  the  Pack,  a  Tale, 

Ane  may  wi'  twa-three  social  frien's  convene. 

To  crack  a  while,  an'  spen'  a  sunless  een. 

.  Picken's  Poems  1788,  p-  21. 

It  is  also  pronounced  troarrie,  and  trvet^ree. 

"  They  could  do  nae  great  ill  tae  speak  o',  haad 
afF  the  burning  o'  the  twae'ree  braw  tents."  Saint 
Patrick,  i.  1 69. 

TWA-YEAR-AULD,  TwA-YEAB-ALL,^.       A  hcifer 

that  is  two  years  oldj  S. 

The  unco  brute  much  dunching  driod 
Frae  twa^year'alls  and  stirks. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  49- 

TwAL-HOURs,  s»     1.  Twelve  oVlock,  S. 

2,  A  luncheon  or  nuncheon,  S.     Sometimes  cal- 
led eleven-hours^  when  taken  before  nooa. 

TwALPEKNiEs,  s,  pi.    A  penny  sterling;  which, 
according  to  our  ancient  reckoning,  included 
twelve  pence  Scottish  currency,  S. 
**  Here  is  twal  pennies,  my  man."   Bride  d  Lam^ 

mermoor,!.  814. 

*'  Lend  us  twalpennies  to  buy  sneeshing."     Red* 

gauntlet,  i.  317. 

It  is  sometimes  written  as  (Ae  word,  at  other  times 

as  two. 

*'  Saunders,  in  addition  to  the  customary  k9ai 

pennies  on  the  postage,  had  a  dram  for  his  pains." 

Ayrshire  Legatees,  p.  38. 

"  Twalpennies,  one  penny  sterling ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

TwAL-PENNYWoBTH,  s.     What  IS  given  as  the 
value  of  a  penny  sterling,  S. 
An'  whyles  iwalpennie  worth  o*  nappy 
Can  make  the  bodies  unco  happy. 

The  Twa  Dogs,  Bums,  iii.  6. 

To  TWASPUR,  v.  a.     To  g^lop,  Shetl. 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin,  unless  we  sap- 


poSe  that  this  word  ia  compounded  of  Tsl.  Su.G.  iiva 
or  two  duo,  and  gporre  calcar ;  as  signifying  the  ap- 
plication of  both  spurs  to  the  sides  of  a  horse  to  put 
him  to  his  full  speed. 
TwEDDLiN>  s, '  Cloth  that  is  iweeled,]  Add ; 

"  Ane  sark  of  small  ttvedlyne."    Aberd.  Reg.  A. 
1541,  V.  17. 
TWEEL,  adv.    Truly.     Twed  ho,  no  indeed, 

S.     V.  Atweel. 
To  TWEEL,  TwEAL,  Tweil,  w.  a.  To  weave 
cloth  diagonally,  S. 
Teut.  iweelitig,  geminus^  seems  allied. 
TwEEL,  s.     1.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  that  is 
Iweeledy  S. 

Ye  sail  hae  twa  good  pocks 

That  ance  were  o'  die  tweel. 
The  tane  to  ha'd  the  grots. 
The  ither  to  ha'd  the  meal. 

Magging  Tocher,  Herd's  ColL  ii.  73. 
"  A  tait  o^  woo'  would  be  scarce  among  us,*  said 
the  goodwife  brightening,  '  if  you  should  nae  hae 
that,  and  as  good  a  ifveel  as  ever  came  aff  a  pirn." 
Guy  Manneting,  ii.  74,  75. 
2.   Tweel  is  sometimes  used  metaphorically,  in  re* 
gard  to  literary  composition. 
I  guess  you  be  some  pawky  chi^l. 
That's  maybe  been  at  Allan's  skuil 

Some  orra  time. 

And  seems  to  understand  the  tweel 

O'  rustic  rhyme. 

iSkinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  181. 
TwEELiv,ad^*.  Belonging tocloththatis/w^^^^ci,  S. 
T  WEELIE,  s.   A  quarrel,  a  broil,  Dumf.,  Gall. 
But  some  wi'  mair  than  powder  smell'd 
Forfaim  by  the  ttoeeUe.^^ 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  21. 
Merely  a  provincialism  for  Tulyie.     V«  Tuilyie. 
^o  TwEELiE,  V.  n.     To  contend,  GttUoway.  - 

For  sovereignty. 

Or  pow'r  among  the  herd,  he  ne'er  contends. 
Nor  tfveeUes  for  the  kingdom  of  the  loan. 

Davidson's  Seasotis,  p.  46. 

T  WEESH,  prep.   Betwixt,  S. ;  the  abbreviation 
of  atweesk  oi*  oetweesh. 

For  ifoee^h  twa  hillocks,  the  poor  lambie  lied. 
And  aye  fell  forret  as  it  stoopt  to  rise. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  14.     V.  Atweesh. 
TWEILD  DOIR.    V.  Toldour. 

"  Item  ane  doublett  of  iweild  doir  champit."    In« 
ventories,  A.  1539,  p.  42. 

,  T  WELLIE,  s.   "  A  dispute,''  given  as  the  same 
with  Ttdyte;  Gall.  Enc. 
TWELT,  TwAi.T^  adj^     The  twelfth,  S. 

I  hint  ane  scripture^  and.  my  pen  furth  tuke^ 
Syne  thus  began  of  Virgil  the  tmeU  buke. 

Doug.  Virg.  p.  404. 
To  TWIDDLE  one  ow/  ^  a  thbg,  to  circum- 
vent,  to  obtain  by  cozemng  means ;  ^*  He  tried 
to  twiddle  me  out  qf  my  money  \^  Loth.,  also 
S.B.  It  is  synon.  with  E.  Diddle^  a  word,  which 
although  much  used,  does  not'  seem  to  have 
found.  Its  way  into  any  dictionary. 
A.S.  twaeddwg,  adulatio,  is  evidently  allied,  from 
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if9a  duo ;  q.  acting  a  double  part.  Twi-daeUan  diTi- 
dere,  is  not  used  in  this  sense ;  but  Twiddle  has  un-» 
doubtedly  been  formed  in  the  same  manner  from  twa 
two,  and  dad  part.  Isl.  tuetahn  is  compounded  in 
a  similar  nlanner,  from  tue  duo,  and  tola  loqui,  sig- 
nifying prevarication ;  AcCusationis  vel  defensionis 
variatio  in  judicio;  Verel.  Ind.  q.  S.  twa  tales. 
To  TWIG,  V.  a.  To  pull  hastily,  S.B.]  Add; 
The  form  of  the  O.E.  v.  did  not  diflFer  from  that 
of  the  A.S. "  Twykk-yn  or  drawen.  Tractulo."  Prompt 
Parv. 
To  TWIG,  V.  a.  To  putcross  ropes  on  the  thatch 

of  a  house,  Ettr.  For. 
T  wiG-H  APE,  s.  A  rope  used  for  this  purpose,  ibid. 
Perhaps  from  A.S.  twig,  ramus ;  as  withes  might 
be  at  first  employed  in  this  way. 
To  TWIG,  V.  a.    To  wound  the  skin  of  a  sheep 
in  shearing,  Ettr.  For.;  perhapS  from  A.S^ 
tancc-iam^  vellere,  to  twitch,  E. 
TWYIS,  adv.     Twice,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  TWILT,  V.  a.     To  quilt,  S.,  Westmorel. 

Seren.  derives  the  E.  word  from  the  very  ancient 
Isl.  *.  kuUa,  aulaeum,  culcitra;  tapestry, — a  mattress, 
which,  as  Dr.  Johns,  defines  it,  is  "  a  kind  of  quilt 
made  to  lie  upon."  Teut.  ktilckt  is  used  in  the  latter 
sense.  Hence, 
TwiLT,  s.     A  quilted  bed-cover,  S. 

"  Where's  the  wardrobe  and  the  linens?-*-where's 
the  tapestries  and'  the  decorements  ?-^beds  qf  state, 
twilis,  pands  and  testors,  napery  and  broidered  work  ?  " 
Bride  o£  Lammermoor,  ii.  296. 

Blankets,  sheets,  and  strypit  tykin ; 
Twilis  an'  cov'rins  to  your  likin'.-*^ 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  56. 
"  Twilt,  a  quilt  or  bed-cover.  North."     Grose.  • 
To  TWIN,  V.  a.     To  emptv,  to  throw  out. 

'*  And  that  na  persone  wesche  in  the  said  locht, 
nor  twin  thair  closettis  or  ony  fylthynes  thairin/' 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 

Perhaps  an  errat  for  Twim,    V.  Tume. 
To  Twin  o'  or  g^  v.  a.     To  part  from,  S.B. 
Maun  ye  be  twin't  d  that  blythe  neukie 
Whar  ye  hae  win*t  sae  lang  ? 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  23. 
♦  TWINE,  *.     Intricate  vicissitude,  S.B. 

And  vain  may  I  be  now,  when  all  that's  past 
By  unco  twines  has  fallen  sae  well  at  last. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  128. 
"  Twitie,  a  turn  of  good  fortune ;"  Gl.  Shirr. 
This  has  been  most  probably  copied  from  the  Gl. 
to  Helenore,  Third  Edit,  which  was  printed  A..  1 789, 
the  year  preceding  that  of  the  publication  of  Shirrefs' 
Poems.   The  metaphor  seems  to  refer  to  the  fable  of 
the  thread  of  life  ^ing  spun  by  the  Fatal  Sisters. 
TwiKE-spiNNEa,  *.     A  ropemaker.  Loth. 

Teut.  tweyn,  filum  duplex,  filum  tortum. 
To  TWINE,  v.  a.    To  chastise,  Aberd. 

Su.G.  twing'O,  Dan.  twing'.er,  Isl.  thwing'-a^  arc- 
tare,  comprimere ;  coercere ;  affligere. 
To  T  WINGLE,  v.  n.   To  twine  round j  Aberd. 
"**  ■     Afore't  she  knit  a  lingle 

To  swing  the  roast ; 
Thejr  had  nae  jack,  but  this  would  twingle 
Wr  little  cost.       W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  5. 
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Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Teut.  tweyn^en  to  twine. 
T  WINTER,  d.    A  beast  that  is  two  yeara  old, 

S.I  Add  to  etymon ; 

Thif  term  incfeed  seems  ,of  pretty  general  use. 
Fris.  ttvinter-dier  has  the  very  same  sense ;  Animal 
binam,  Kilian ;  Isl  tvitenUr,  bidens. 
TWIRK,  s^    A  twitch,  Loth. 
TWYS,  TwYss,  s.    Perhaps,  a  girdle  or  sash. 

"  Thai — held  thair  buUis^  and  thair  siluer,  and  a 
silkyne  twiss,  and  all  vthir  graith  that  thai  had  that 
was  oucht  worth."     Addic.  Scot.  Comiklis,  p.  15. 

O.Fr.  toUsu,  ruban,  ceinture,  tissu ;  Roquefort 
TWISCAR,  TuYSKEB,  s.    An  instrument  for 

casting  peats,  Shetl. 

— *'  They  being  now  arrived  where  the  rude  and 
antique  instruments  of  Zetland  agriculture  lay  scat- 
tered,— ^his  thoughts  were  at  once  engrossed  in  the 
deficiencies  of  the  one-stilted  plough,  of  the.iwiscar, 
jwith  which  they  dig  peaU/'  &c.   The  Pirate,  i.  273. 

"  The  peats  are  cut  with  an  instrument  called  a 
twtfsker,  which  resembles  a  narrow  spade,  having  a 
sharp  plate  of  iron  called  a  feather,  about  seven  inches 
long,projectingfrom  the  bottom  on  its  left  hand  side; 
and  it  determines  the  form  and  size  of  the  peat" 
Edmonstone's  Zetl.  Isl.  i.  177* 

This  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Flauchler  spade. 
V  Tusker. 
To  T WISLE,  V.  a.    "  To  twist,  fold ;"  Gl. 

Picken.     V.  Twusslk. 
Twitch,  s.    In  a  twitch^  in  a  moment,  Fife ;  re» 

ferring  to  the  suddennesa  with  which  a  twitch 

is  ^ven. 

"  TfPitch,  touch,  instant  of  time ;"  GL  Picken. 
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TWYST,  adv.    Twice,  the  vulgar  pron.  S.O. 
TWITTER,  s.     1.  That  part  of  a  thread  that 

is  spun  too  small,  S.]  Add; 
Both  Ray  and  Grose  seem  to  view  this  v.  io  imitier 
applied  to  thread,  as  the  same  with  ABor.  twitUr, 
to  tremble,  which  they  deduce  from  Teut  iittem  tre« 
mere.   It  may  be  suspected,  however,  that  they  are 
radically  different  Our  v.  may  have  been  firom  Teut 
twee,  two,  as  denoting  that  a  thread  is  spun  so  fine 
as  to  be  divided  into  tfvo. 
TwiTTEBY,  a^'.     Slender;  properly,  spun  very 

small,  S. 

*'  Nor  were  the  people  of  Galloway  acquainted 
with  dyeing  any  other  colour  than  black,  which, 
when  mixed  with  white  wool,  was  made  into  cloth^i 
ing^  (hodden  grey)  for  both  lairds  and  ladies,  and 
was  far  afore  the  ttviitery  worm*wabs  made  now-a. 
days."  Edin.  Evin.  Cour.  July  1,  I8I9. 
TWNE,  ^.   Tin.   "  xy  truncheons  all  of  tour.'' 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 
TWOLDERE,  s. 

"  Item,  ane  gowne  of  purpour  velvet,  with  ane 
braid  pasment  of  gold  &  silvir,  lynit  with  twoldert, 
and  fumist  with  homis  of  gold."     Inventories,  At 
1^39,  p.  34.     V.  DoiR  and  Toldour. 
TWOLT,*.  "A  coverlid  for  a  bed;**  Gall.  Enc, 

a  variety  of  Twilt,  q.  v. 
To  TWUSSLE,  p.  a.    Perhaps  a  dimin.  from 

Twisty  V* 

**  I'll  inmssle  your  thrapple  in  a  jiffy,  an*  ye  think 
tae  camshade  me  wi  your  bluid-thristy  fingers." 
Saint  Patrick^  ii.  191.    V,  Twisi.x. 
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VACANCE,  s.     Vacation,  applied  to  courts, 

schools,  &c.  S.,  Fr.     L.B.  vacant-ia. 

"  The  consistory  had  no  vacance  at  this  Yool,  but 
had  little  to  da"  Spalding,  i.  SSI. 
.  — -''  The  Lordis  of  counsell  and  sessioun  he^  bene 
in  vse  in  tymes  bygaine,  to  ryse  the  last  day  of 
Julij,— and  to  haue  vacance  at  Yule,  Fastingis  euin, 
Pasche,  &  Witsonday,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  32. 

VAD,  s.    Woad,  Aberd.  Reg. 
VAGE,  s.  A  voyage,  Aberd.  Vdegey  also  WeagCj 

Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16.  V.  Vhadgk  and  Viage. 
VAGGLE,  s.    A  place  where  meat  is  hung  for 

the  purpose  of  being  smoked,  Shetl. 

IsL  vagi,  tigillus,  pertica;  vagU,  pertica  in  qua  gal- 
linae  noctu  quiescunt,  metonymice  pro  toto  galH- 
nario ;  Verel.  Sublica  in  structura  domuum ;  G.  Andr. 
Su.G.  wagel  [pronounced  vagel^  is  defined  by  Ihre 
as  generally  signifying  the  perch  on  which  fowls  sit 
But  he  says  that,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Gothland 
And  of  Iceland,  it  denotes  ''  a  beam  laid  trans^ 
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versely  over  a  stove  or  chimney.'*  Apad  GotUandds. 
itaappellatur  trabs,  hypocausto  transversim  auperim* 
posita,  quae  eadem  vocis  significatio  apud  Islandoa. 

To  VAGUE,  V.  n.     To  roam. 

"  She  refused  to  settle  at  Rippon,  which  he  had 
appointed  for.  her,  but  would  vague  and  wander  from 
one  place  to  anodier,  contrary  to  his  express  oom« 
mands."    Fount  Dec.  SuppL  iv.  568.  -V.  Vaio,  v^ 

Vaoino,  s.     The  halnt  of  strolling  idly. 

''  That  all  the  students  in  the  several  universitiea 
and  colleges  within  the  kingdom  should  be  obliged 
to  wear  constantly  gowns  during  the  time  of  sitting 
of  the  colleges ;  and  that  the  r^ents  and  masters  be 
obliged  to  wear  black  gowns,  and  the  students  red 
gowns,  that  thereby  vaging  and  vice  may  be  dis- 
couraged." Act  A.  1^,  Bower's  Hist  Univcr* 
Edin.  i.  54u 
Vaio,  s.  a  wandering  fellow,  a  vagrant,  Meams. 

But  strip  y^  straight  frae  head  to  heel. 

Ye  vaigl  like  skinnin'  of  an  eeU 

BeaUi^i  John  o'  Amha^,  p..2l2. 
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Vaigeb,  s.    a  stroller.]  Addi 

*'  Faigares,  adhantaris  of  ailhoussis^"  &c.  AbercL 
Reg. 

To  Vaick  on,  v.  a.    To  attend  to,  to  be  exer. 
cised  in. 

-*->''  Amangis  vther  quaeationis  quhilk  vas  pro- 
posed to  S.  Paul  be  the  Corint.  this  vas  ane>  quidder  gif 
thay  quha  var  mareit,  to  vaick  on  oraisone  and  prayer^ 
suld  leue  thair  vyfis  or  nocht  ?"  N.  Bume»  Fol.  76,  b. 

LAVvao^re;  as,  vacare  armis,  studiis,  &c. 
VAI6LE,  8.  A  peg  to  which  cattle  are  fixed  in 
the  stall,  Shetl. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  Isl.  vagi,  Su.G. 
vagel;  as  these  northern  words  in  general  signify  a 
ttake ;  sublica.  It  is  defined  by  Haldorson  in  Dan. 
as  denoting  "  a  short  prop,  for  holding  up  something 
else."  Wideg.  renders  vagel, "  the  stick  on  which  the 
cocks  and  hens  sit  to  sleep." 
VAILYEANT,  adj.    1.  Valid,  available. 

^  Our  souerane  lord — ^grantis  that  this  present 
eontract  be  als  vaUyeani  and  sufficient  in  the  selfiT  as 
gif  it  wer  ane  speciale  exemptioun  from  all  reuoca- 
tiounis  induring  his  minoritie/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI. 
1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  869. 

Fr.  vaiUant,  of  much  worth. 
2.  Totheavdlof. 

*'  Ordanis  lettrez  to  be  direct,  chargeing  all  and 
^indrie  erllis,  lordis,  baronis,  fewaris,  and  freehald- 
aris,  betuix  saxtie  and  saxtene  yeiris,  vai^tant  in 
yeirlie  rent  the  sowme  of  three  hundreth  merkis,— - 
that  thay— 4uldre8  thame  selffis  to  meit  his  maiestie 
at  the  burgh  of  Dnnbartane/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  Vh 
1594>£d.  1814,  T).  98. 

Valient,*.   The  value  of  one's  property.   Thair 
•  ^    haSU  valieniy  synon.  with  the  phrase,  **  all  that 
they  are  wortn.^ 

-^'^  The  saidis  decreittis— may  bring  the  danger 
of  the  yeirlie  violent  proffeittis  vpoun  the  persones 
aganis  quhome  the  saidis  decreittis  wer  obtened ; 
and  thairby  surmounting  oflen  tymes  thair  haiU  va* 
■Keni,  gif  they  be  put  to  extreme  executionn,  wiU  gif 
the  pairty  occasioun  of  suche  dispair,  as  may  induce 
thame  to  attempt  so  dangerous  remedyes,  as  may 
disturb,  the  generall  quietnes,  and  renew  or  begin 
^otle  and  bloody  feedes  amongis  the  pairteis."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1606,  Ed.  1814,  p.  286. 

This  is  completely  a  Fr.  idiom.     Vaillani,  **  a 
man's  whole  estate,  or  worth,  all  his  substance, 
meanes,  fortunes ;"  Cotgr. ' 
VAILLIS,  s,  pi    Apparently,  veils. 

^'  They  consisted  of  '  gownes,  vaskenis,  skirts, 
•leve9,doublattis,t;at2&*f,vardingallis,cloiki8.''  Chal« 
mers's  Mary,  i.  €5,  N* 
VAIRSCALL,  Vair-staw,  s. 

**  Ane  fysche  fat,  a  geill  fat,  a  vairscalV*  Aberd* 
Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  16. 

''  Ane  allmery,  ane  voir  gtaw*'    Ibi<L 

In  another  place  it  is  warsUdL 
^  Ane  warstaU,  ane  cheir  [^chair]]  &  a  langsadill.'* 
This  might  denote  a  siall  for  wares. 
VAIRTIE,  adf.    Early,  Buchan.    V.  VEitiB, 
VALABIL,  aa^\     Available ;  or  of  value. 

*'  The  sam  kirk  quhilk  hes  deterkninat'—that  hae^ 
retickis  may  baptise^  hes  determinat-*>that  unles 
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thay  quha  ar  sua  baptized  be  reconciled  with  the 
treu  kirk,  the  baptisme  sal  not  be  valabil  to  bring 
thame  to  saluation."     Nicol  Bume,  F.  11 6,  a. 

Fr.  valable,  of  force,  of  value. 
VALAWISH,  a^.    Profuse,  lavish,  Aberd. 

This  word  has  probably  been  introduced  by  some 
traveller,  who,  afler  returning  to  his  native  country, 
like  many  in  our  own  time,  displayed  the  improve^ 
ments  he  had  made  abroad  by  the  use  of  a  number 
of  foreign  terms.  It  has  a  striking  resemblance  of 
the  Fr.  phrase,  un  va  cy  va  Id,  **  one  that  is  sent  lip 
and  downe  on  errands ;"  Cotgr.  From  the  last  two 
words,  va  Id,  might  be  formed  vald^ish,  as  applica* 
ble  to  one  who  scatters  his  money,  here  and  ikerti 
or  who  makes  it  fly  about,  without  serving  any  good 
purpose.  It  may,  however,  be  corr.  from  vclag€, , 
light,  giddy ;  inconsiderate,  rash. 
VALE,  8,     1.  Avail,  weight. 

**  The  lordis  decretis  and  deliueris  that  the  ex« 
eepdon  proponit  one  the  behalf  of  the  lorde  Cathkeft 
aganis  the  procuraturis  of  Alex'  Erskin  &  his  spouss 
is  of  na  vale,  &  therfore  ordanis  the  said  Alane 
to  ansuere  to  the  summondis."  Act  Dom.  Audit 
p.  8.  .  ' 

Fr.  vaMr  to  be  worth ;  subjunct  vaiUe. 
2.  ViTorth,  value. 

— ''  And  gif  thai  oxin  be  of  mare  vale,  he  to  re- 
store again  the  remanent,  and  the  lordis  of  counsaile 
to  ger  be  prufit  quhat  thai  war  worth  the  tyme  thai 
war  takin."  Act  Audit  A.  1471,  p.  11.  ^ 
VALHOOSE,  e.  An  oblong  chest,  espedally 
for  holding  grain ;  a  hutch,  or  binn. 
*^  He  that  is  richteous  air  to  ane  burges— »may, 
be  ressoun  of  airschip,  challenge  and  claim-  ane 
chimnay,  ane  chair,  ane  kist,  ane  vo/ftoofe.-— Lat 
hueha,  Fr.  hucke,"    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  884. 

The  reason  or  origin  of  this  designation  I  cannot 
coiyecture.  The  only  word,  which  has  any  resem* 
blance,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  the  slight* 
est  affinity.  This  is  Teut  maUhMye,  praetorium» 
domus  ampla  extra  urbem  fossis  cincta* 
VALIABILL,  o^'.    Valid,  q.  available. 

^*  And  to  mak  his  pretendit  manage,  quhilk  schort* 
lie  followit,  the  mair  valiMU,  {[Bothwell^  usit  the 
ordour  of  divorce,  as  weiU  be  the  ordinar  Commis- 
saris,  as  in  forme  and  maner  of  the  Roman  kirk.** 
Band,  I56l,  Keith's  Hist  p«  405. 
VALICOT,  s.    Sark  valicoi  seems  to  signify  a 
shirt  made  of  flannel  or  plaiding. 
*'  She  was  seen  by  two  young  men  at  12  honrt 
at  even,  (when  all  persons  are  in  their  beds^  statod* 
ing  bare-legged  and  in  fair  sark  vaUcoi,  at  tne  back 
of  hir  yard,  conferring  with  the  devill,  who  was  in ' 
gray  doathis."  C.  K.  Sharpe's  Pref.  to  Law's  Memo- 
rialls,  Iviii. 

Evidently  the  same  with  tVtflecoi,  q.  v. 

VALIENCIE,  s.     Strength,  hardihood. 

''Thair  tonnes,  besydis  St  Johnstoun,  arvnWalledy 
which  is  to  be  ascry bed  to  thair— hardines,  5xing 
all  thair  succouris  and  help  in  the  vaUencie  of  thair 
bodies."     Pltscottie's  Cron.,  Introd.  xxivi 

L.B.  valenlia,  virtus ;  firmitas,  robur ;  Du  Cange* 
O.Fr.  valance,  prix,  videur. 
VALLOUS,  VellouS)  ^.    Velvot  (  Fr.  vdcms. 
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*'  Coft  fra  Thome  of  Yare,  and  deliverit  to  Archi- 
bald of  Edmonstoune  17  Decembir,  2  elne  and  ane 
half  of  vallcus  for  a  fute  mantill  to  the  king,  price 
elne  45  s."  Account  of  expenditure  for  king  James 
the  Sd's  person,  &c.  A.  1474. 
VALTER,  s.     Water. 

*^  In  baptisme  is  requyrit  vallevy  quhilk  according 
to  the  vse  of  the  kirk  sould  be  haUouit."     Nicol 
Burne's  Disput.  F.  10,  a* 
VALUEDOM,  s.     Value,  Strathraore. 
VANDIE,  adj.     Ostentatious,  Kinross-shire. 

This  might  seem  allied  to  C.B.  gwagonaldus,  which 
has  precisely  the  same  sense.     V.  Richards. 
Vandie,  8, .   A  vain,  vaunting,  self-conceited  fel- 
low, a  braggadocio,  Fife. 
VANIT,  Vanyt,  part  pa.     Veined,  or  waved. 

*'  Item,  ane  coit  of  fresit  claith  of  silvir,  ^antt  with 
ane  small  inset  vane  of  gold,  Ijnit  with  blak  saty  ne." 
Inventories,  A.  1539,  P»  34. 

*'  Item,  ane  harnessing  of  claith  of  silvir,  vanyt 
about  with  claith  of  gold,  with  grete  bukkillis  and 
stuthis,  all  ourgilt  with  gold."     Ibid.  p.  53. 
VANQUISH,  s.   A  disease  of  sheep,  S. ;  synon. 

Pin^^  Pining^  DaisiTig, 

''  Without  this  resource,  the  young  sheep  were  at- 
tacked by  the  vanquish,  which  consumed  them  en- 
tirely away."     Essays  Highl.  Soc.  iii.  405. 

All  these  names  denote  the  same  effect  of  the  dis- 
ease, in  wasting  the  strength  of  the  animal. 
To  VANT,  V.  a.     To  want. 

— '^  The  inlak  quhairof  will  breid  dirogatioun  to 
the  honour  of  the  realme,  quhilk  onlie  among  all  the 
christiane  kingdomes  will  be  the  meane  vant  that 
civ  ill  and  commendable  provision  of  ordinar  musick 
for  recreation n,  and  honour  of  thair  princis."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1606,  vol.  iv.  298 ;  i.  e.  "  By  this  means  want." 
VANTOSE,  8.  A  cupping  glass.  Fr.  veniose^  id. 

''  Glasses  called  Fanioses,  the  doaen— xxxs."  Rates 
A.  1611. 
VARDINGARD,  a.     A  vardingale. 

*'  Ane  vardingard  of  blak  taffetie,  the  foirskirt  of 
satine  pasmentit  with  gold."    Invent  A.  1 578,  p.  230. 

Fr.  verlugade,  from  Hisp.  verdugado,  id.  As  t>er- 
dugadin,  the  Fr.  diminutive  from  this,  is  rendered  in 
Hisp.  guardainfante,  it  appears  that  the  last  part  of 
the  word  is  from  guarda,  a  guard  or  defence.  Per- 
haps the  first  part  is  from  Fr.  veriu,  Hisp.  virtud,  q. 
"  a  guard  to  virtue."  The  Spaniards,  we  know,  have 
been  at  pains  to  provide  fictitious  guards  of  different 
descriptions  with  t^is  design.  How  &r  the  vardin- 
gale might  answer  the^  end  in  view,  it  might  be  dif«- 
ficult  to  determine. 
♦  VARLET,  s.    Used  in  the  sense  of  warlock 

or  wizard. 

— '^  There  is  a  house  called  Kebister,  where  a  var^ 
let  or  wizard  lived,  commonly  designed  Luggie,"  &c. 
Brand's  Zetl.  p.  110.     V.  Knoop.' 
VARSTAY,  #. 

'^  Ane  varsiajf,  four  byrssin  pottis,  tua  cadrowns." 
Aberd.  Reg,  A,  1535,  V.  15. 

I  cannot  conjecture  what  this  is,  if  it  be  not  a  corr. 
of  WarestaU,  q.  v.,  a  stall  for  holding  wares,  Byrssin 
fnust  be  meant  for  brazen,     V.  Vairscall. 
To  VARY,  Vaibib,  v,  n.    Applied  to  one  who 
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exhibits  the  first  symptoms  of  delirium^  as  the 

-effects  of  bodily  disorder ;  as,  ^*  I  observe  him 

vairyirC  the  day,"  Ettr.  For. 
VASIS,  Vaisis,  *.;?/. 

'*  The  hingar  of  a  belt  with  vaisis  of  cristell  gar- 
ni st  with  gold. — ^A  hingar  of  a  belt  of  vtuis  of  cris- 
tall,"  &c.     Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  264. 
VASKENE,  Vasquine,  s. 

^'  Of  Doublettis,  Vaskenis  and  Skirtis,  &c  Item, 
ane  doublett  of  blak  velvot,  and  the  vasktne  of  the 
same.  Item,  ane  uther  doublett  of  velvot,  and  the 
skirt  of  the  same."    Inventories,  A.  1561,  p.  132. 

'^  Of  chamlothe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  velicotte,  and  ane 
vasquine,  xvii  elle  and  half."  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  207^ 

Fr.  vasquine,  "  a  kirtle  or  petticoat ;  also  a  Spanish 
vardingale  ;"  Cotgr.  As  this  ancient  kind  of  hoop  is 
denominated  Spanish,  shall  we  suppose  that  the  term 
vasquine  has  been  formed  from  Vascuna  the  Spanish 
name  for  the  people  of  Biscay  ?  It  is  favourable  to 
this  conjecture,  that  Fr.  basquine  is  used  in  common 
with  vasquine  for  a  Spanish  fardingale.  Now,  the 
same  term  basque,  which  signifies  the  skirt  of  a 
doublet>  denotes  a  Biscay  an. 

VASSALAGE,  s.   2.  Fortitude,  valour.]  ^dd; 
It  is  used  by  Spalding,  in  close  connexicxi,  appa-- 
rently  both  in  the  first  and  second  sense. 

"  The  earl  of  Murray,  being  at  Edinburgh, — fe« 
joiced  mightily  at  this  vassalage  done  by  his  men.— • 
Uowsoon  James  Grant  came  to  Edinburgh,  he  was 
admired  and  looked  upon  as  a  man  of  great  vassa-^ 
lage."     Troubles,  i.  14^ 

I  have  some  doubt,  however,  whether  in  the  last 

instance,  the  term  may  not  be  used  in  a  sense  diffe* 

rent  from  both,  as  expressive  of  bodily  strength.. 

VAST,  s.     A  great  quantity  or  number;  as, 

"  He  has  a  va^t  cf  grund ;"  **  They  keep  a  ro^ 

o^  servants ;''  Ajig. 

A  vast  q'  fowk  a'  round  about 

Came  to  the  feast ;  they  din'd  thefeout 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  14w 
VAUDIE,  Wady,  adj.     2.  Vain.]  Add; 
4.  Cheerful,  gay,  Aberd. 
Thus  must  we  be  sad,  whilst  the  traitors  are  vaudie^ 
Till  we  get  a  sight  o*  our  ain  bonny  laddie. 

Jacobite  Rdics,  ii.  70w. 
She  says  I'm  glad  'at  ye're  aae  wadie 
Ye  sat  sae  doufi*  an'  dowie  a'  day 
Wi'  me  the  ben. 

W.  Beattie's  Poems,  p.  7* 
•^Cummers  sled,  and  hurl'd  as  weel 
Qn  ice,t  as  ony  vadi^  chiel. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  7. 
VAUENGEOUR,*.  A  vagabond,  one  who  strolls 
about  idly,  S.  a  Wqffie. 

^  To  causs  idill  men  vauengeouris  to  laubour  for 
thair  leuing,  for  the  eschewing  of  yicia  and  idilnes,. 
—it  is  thocht  expedient*— that  thair  be  schippis  and 
buschis  maid  in  all  burrowis  and  townis  within  the 
realme ; — and  in  ilk  burcht  of  the  rialtie  that  the  offi« 
ciaris  of  the  burcht  mak  all  the  stark  idiU  men  within 
thair  boundis  to  pass  with  the  said  schippis  for  thai]> 
wagis  ; — and  gif  the  said  idill  men  refusis  to  paa> 
that  thay  baniss  tharae  the  burgK"  Acta  Ja«  IV« 
1493|.  Ed.  1814,  p.  235. 
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Apparcntljrfonned  £TomL..B.rvaivium  peciisvagans^ 
O.E.  wayf;  whence  wayv^iare  reKnquere.  V.Waff. 
UBIT,  adj.  pron.  q.  oobit.   Dwarfish,  Ayrs. 

"  Ubit,  dwarfish ;"  Ayrs.  Gl.  Surv.  p.  6.93. 

Evidently  from  the  same  source,  and  originally  the 
same  word,  with  Wobari,  or  as  pron.  Wubart,  S.B, 
V.  WoBAT,  and  Vowbet. 
UCHE,  s.    An  ouch,  or  ornament  of  gold. 

— "  Within  the  said  blak  kyst  a  chenye  with  ane 
tiche  in  it,  a  ruby,  a  diamant  maid  like  a  creill."  In- 
ventories, p.  7* 
UDDER-CLAP,  s.   A  sort  of  schirrous  tumour 

affecting  the  tidder  of  ewes,  by  an  unexpected  re- 
turn of  milk  after  being  sometime  eild,  Teviotd. 
To  UDDER-LOCK,  v.  a.  To  duH  the  wool  from 

the  udders  of  ewes ;  principally  with  a  view  to 

allow  the  Iambs  free  access  to  the  teats,  though 

sometime3  done  to  sheep  which  have  no  lambs, 

with  a  view  to  cleanliness,  Rpxb. 

"  All  sheep  are  udder-hcked,  as  it  is  here  called, 
that  being  thought  refreshing  arfd  salutary."  Note, 
Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p,  156. 

"  Mr.  Laidlaw  is  of  opinion  that  a  small  quantity 
of  wool  [^should  be]  pulled  from  their  udders,  to  give 
the  iamb  more  easy  access  to  the  teats ;  but  others 
condemn  this  practice  of  udder^locking,  as  unneces- 
sary and  dangerous.-' — "  I  never  saw  one  lamb  die 
for  lack  of  its  dam  being  udder-locked."  Essays  Highl. 
Soc.  iii.  343. 
Uddee-locks,  s.  pi.     The  name  given  to  the 

wool  thus  plucked,  S.A. 

"  Udderlocks  are  the  wool  plucked  from  the  udder." 
Ibid.  p.  250. 
VDER,  Wdbr,  often  used  in  the  sense  oi  oilier ^ 

Aberd.  Reg.     V.  Uthie. 
Wdebmair,  adv.     Moreover,  ibid. 
VEADQE,  *.     Voyage. 

^''  And  four  shilfingis  mony  foirsaid  to  be  payit 
be  straingeris  for  ilk  veadge"  &c.  Acts  Cha.  1.  £d. 
1814,  V.  5%5. 

•  VEAL,  8.    Used  to  denote  a  calf.   V.  Veil. 
VEAND,  adj.     Superannuated,  Teviotdale. 
VEEF,  a^.  Brisk,  lively,  Roxb.;  the  same  with 

Vive,  q.  v. 
VEEM,  s.   1.  Expl.  "  a  close  heat  over  the  body, 

with  rednessin  the  faee,  and  some  perspiration,^ 

Ayrs. 
2.  ^*  In  a  wem,— exalted  in  spirits,''  Gall.  Enc. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Feim,  id.  S.B. 
VEYAGE,  s.     Voyage,  West  of  S. 

^'  That  nan&^cary  ony  victuallis,  talloun,  or  flesche 
furth  of  this  realme  to  yther  partis  except  samekiU 
at  salbe  th'air  necessare  victualling  for  thair  veyage 
vnder  the  pane  of  escheting  of  the  said  victuall,"  &c. 
Acts  Mary,  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  495.     V.  Wiaoe. 

VEIL,  s.     Used  to  denote  a  calf. 

**  Ane  artickle  for  glauchter  of  veilis,  and  lambis," 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p,  SO. 

Our  forefathers,  as  has  been  often  remarked, 
adopted  the  Fr.  idiom,  in  speaking  of  the  smaller  ani- 
mal used  as  butcher-meat.  '  Instead  of  sheep  they 
spoke  of  muttons,  and  of  veals  instead  of  calves. 

fu  veau,  a  calf;  from  Lat.  vUul^us,  id. 
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VELICOTTE,  s. 

"  Of  chamlothe  of  sylk  to  be  ane  velicolte,  and  ane 
vasquine,  xvii  elle  and  half."  Chalmers's  Mary,  i.  207. 

As  it  is  conjoined  with  Vasquine,  which  denotes  a 
kirtle  or  petticoat,  it  seems  here  to  be  usedlike  Wylecot, 
sense  1 .,  as  signifying  an  under- waistcoat.  This  idea  is 
confirmedbythearticleimmediately  following,  which 
suggests  that  the  veticoite  had  sleeves.  "  Of  Ormaise 
tafiatis  to  lyne  the  bodeis  and  sclevis  of  the  goune 
and  velicotte,  iiii  elle." 

O.Fr.  vel^er  to  conceal,  and  colie  a  coat ;  q.  a  con- 
cealed coat? 

VELVOUS,  *.     Velvet.]  Add; 

"  Item  ane  bed  of  blak  velvais  fumisit  with  ruif, 
heid  pece,  thre  pandis,  thre  sub  pandis,  and  thre  cur- 
tenis  of  blak  dames  freinyeit  with  blak  silk."  Inven- 
tories, A.  1561,  p.  124. 

Perhaps  I  may  be  forgiven  for  remarking  by  the 
bye,  that  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Nares  has  observed 
on  the  E.  term  Velvet-pee,  *'  It  is  not  easy  to  say 
what.'*  He  adds; "  Mr.  Monck  Mason  conjectures  that 
it  should  be  velvet  peel  for  velvet  covering.  Comm. 
0n  B.  and  Fl.  p.  272." 

This  is  one  proof,  among  many,  of  the  great  cau- 
tion that  ought  to  be  exercised  in  conjectural  emenda- 
tions of  the  text  Pee  here  is,  I  am  convinced,  the 
same  with  Py,  signifying  cloth„  as  expl.  above,  p.  209 
and21],  Pv-DouBLET. 

VENT  (of  a  fowl),  s.     The  anits,  Dumfr. 
VENT,  s.     To  Tak  Vent,  to  have  currency. 

— "  Remittis  to  thair  consideratioun — concerning 
—the  copper  money,  how  the  same  shall  tak  vent  and 
pas  in  payment."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  377. 

To  Vent,  v..  n.     To  emit  smoke,  well  or  ill ;  as, 
"  That  lum  venl^^  very  ill,''  S. 

VENT,  s.     Progress,  speed ;  as, "  Are  ye  comin' 
ony  thing  gude  vent  the  day  ?'^    Are  ye  coming 
speed  ?  a  question  regarding  any  piece  of  work, 
Roxb. 
Borrowed  perhaps  from  the  sale  of  goods ;  as  L.B. 

vent-US  is  used  in  this  sense. 

To  VENT,  V.  a.     To  sell,  to  vend.    Ventii,  part. 

pa«,  synon.  with  Satdd,,  or  perhaps  as  conveying 

an  idea  fiomewhat  different,  that  of  bein&:  set 

forth. 

— "  Off  the  custome  and  exsyiss,  of  the  soume  of 
four  pundis— of  ilk  tune  of  wyne  to  be  toppit,  ventU, 
and  ^uld  in  smallis  within  the  said  burghs"  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1621,  Ed.  1814,  p.  669. 

Vended  is  elsewhere  expl.  by  sold,,  "  The  taxmen 
of  the  town — pursue  Straiton  for  what  ale  he  brewed 
and  vented  or  soli  within  the  town  of  Edinburgh." 
&c.     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  726. 

VENTURESUM,  adj.    Rash,  fooUhardy,  S. 

Ventersomey  6J.  Cumb. 

*'  He  was  a  dafl  dog.  O  an'  he  could  have  hadden 
aff  the  8muggler»a  bit !  but  he  was  aye  venturesome.'* 
Guy  Mannering,  i.  180. 

'*  There'a  something  no  that  canny  about  auld  Ja- 
net Gellatley.  The  laird  he'll  no  believe  thae  things, 
buthe  wasayeower  rash  and  venturesome^^and  fesred 
neither  man  nor  devil— and  sae's  seen,  o't.'*  Wa*^ 
verley,  iiL  282. 
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VERDOUR,  8.     Tapestry  representing  rural 

scenery. 

*'  Item  VIII  pece  of  verdourU"  Inventories,  A. 
15S9,  p.  51. 

Fr.  ouvrage  de  verdure^  "  forrest  work  or  flourist 
work,  wherein  gardens,  woods,  or  forrests  be  repre* 
sented,"  Cotgr. 

VERGE,*.  A  belt  or  stripe  of  planting,  Clydes. ; 

q.aborder,  according  to  theE.  sense  of  the  word. 
VERRAY,  adj.     Very,  Aberd,  Reg. 
VERTER,  s.     1.  Virtue,  Roxb.,  Ettr.  For. 
2.  A  charm,  ibid. 
To  Hae  VERTER,  to  posscss,  or  be  supposed  to 

possess  virtue,  by  which  certain  diseases  may 

be  cured,  ibid. 
Verter-well,  s.     a  medicinal  well,  Selkirks. ; 

corrupted  from  vertue-welly  i.e.  a  n^f 22  possessing 

virtue,  or  the  power  of  healing. 
VERTESit,  *.     Virtue,  virginity. 

This  word,  I  am  informed,  occurs  in  an  old  edi- 
tion of  a  foolish  song,  The  Tailor  came  to  clout  the 
claise.  In  O.Fr.  vertuositi  is  equivalent  to  teriu, 
qualite ;  Lat.  virtus  ;  Roquefort. 

VERTGADIN,  *.     A  farthingale. 

— "The  farthingales  came  first  in  when  the  Queen 
Regent  went  to  Saint  Andrews,  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  and  were  then  called  Vertgadins"  The  Ab- 
bot, iii.  215.    . 

O.Fr.  vertugadin  ;  from  Hisp.  verdugadOi  id.  Diet 
Trev.     V.  Vardinoard. 

VERTIE,  Vairtie,  adj.     Early  up,  early  stir- 
ring, early  at  business,  Buchan. 
Archie,  fu'  veriict  owre  the  moorlan'  spangs 
Ilk  strype  and  stank;  nae  doubt  he  itchin'  langs 
To  crack  wi'  San'. —     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  2. 
By  the  change  of  a  letter  of  the  same  organ,  from 
Teut.  vaerdigh,veerdigk,  expeditus,  accinctus,  promp« 
tus,  agOis.    In  Alem.  indeed,  it  retains  the  same  form 
widi  the  S.  word  ;  vertig  (also  faertig)  paratus  ad 
iter,  Germ.Jertig  id.;  vertig^en,  praeparare.  The  root 
^  is  fav'^n,  var-an,  ire,  profisisd ;  whence  vert,  vart, 
incessus,  jcrti,  via.     Ferd,  expedito,  A.S.  MS.  ap* 
Schilter.     This  adj.  is  also  originally  the  same  wiUi 
SvL.G.faerdig  paratus.    I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
transition  from  a  state  of  complete  preparation  to  that 
of  being  early  astir,  is  very  slight ;  the  one  naturally 
suggesting  the  other. 

To  VERTIES,  V.  a.    To  warn,  ShetL  ;  un- 

doubtedly  an  abbrev.  of  E.  Advertise, 
VERTUE,  Vertew,*.     Thrift,  industry.]  Jdd; 

**  It  is  necessar  that  in  everie  schyre  at  feist  thair 
he  ane  schobll  or  hous  of  vertue  erected.*^ A^^y  par- 
ceUis  of  cloth,  sergis,  &c.  to  be  transported  beyond 
seas,  and  made  in  the  saidis  houses  of  vertetv  to  be  frie 
of  all  custome — ^for  fyfteene  yeiris  nizt."  Acts  Cha. 
L  Ed,  1814,  V.  392,  398. 

The  word,  as  used  in  the  same  setise,  is  pronounced 
virtue.  Loth.,  Roxb. 

"  His  landlord,  digginff  stones  at  the  end  of  that 
village,  told  the  officers  wat  he  was  afraid  the  sol- 
diers would  plunder  his  cottage )  they  said,  '  Poor 
knan,  you  deserve  encouragement  for  your  virtue;  be 
not  afraid  for  your  house,  for  we  shall  order  two  aoU 
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diers  to  stand  at  the  door,  that  nontf  may  entei!  ia 
wrong  you."    Life  of  Vedta,  Edinr.  1727^  P-  I19« 
Vertuocs,  Virtuous,  odt.   Thrifty,  industrious, 

S.]  Jdd; 

Sir  W.  Scott  has  kindly  famished  me  with  the 
followmg  amusing  illustration. 

*^  A  young  preacher,  who  chose  to  enlarge  to  a 
country  congregation  on  the  beauty  of  Firtue,  was 
surprised  to  be  informed  of  an  old  woman,  who  ex« 
pressed  herself  highly  pleased  with  his  sermon,  that 
her  daughter  was  tiie  most  virtuous  wotnan  in  the  pa* 
rish,  for  that  week  she  had  spun  sax  spyndlesof  yam." 
VESCHELL,  s.    Vassal,  slave. 

Thare  wes  the  cursit  emprionr  Nero, 
Of  everilk  vice  the  horribill  veschdL 

Lyndsa^s  Dreme. 
VESCHIARIS,*./?Z,   Washer-women.    **  Fa* 

cJUaris  &  ladinsteris,^  Aberd.  Reg. 

Veschiaris  must  be  merely  the  term  washers  difr> 
guised.  Ladinsteris  seems  literally  to  signify  cleans 
sers;  from  A.S. /a<fiiff,emundare,  extergere,  purgare; 
whence  ladung  purgatio.  From  literal  purification  it 
was  transferred  to  that  which  is  of  a  moral  descrip- 
tion. L.B.  lad'O,  purgatio,  lad^re,  lad^iare,  purgare, 
crimen  eluere.  Ster  is  the  common  A.S.  terminatioQ 
of  names  of  trades.  V.  Ster* 
VESIAB,  «.     A  surveyor  or  examinator.  <'  Cel* 

ciouris,  vesiaris^  &c.  Aberd.  R^. 
VESTREEN,  s.  The  west,  Shetl.;  Isl.  vMraenn 

occidentalis. 
VETCHER,  s.    A  man  of  a  veiy  nispicioiis  ap* 

?earance,  Fife, 
eut  vaetsch,  vitioso  sapore  aut  odore  infectas  ex 
olido  vel  mucido  dolio ;  perhaps  used  in  a  motil 
sense :  Belg.  vaats,  '*  having  a  taste  of  the  barrel*^ 
insipid,  hauseoQS,"  SeweL  Isl.  vaeti,  malua  genius; 
G.  Andr. 

To  VEX,  v.n.    To  be  sony.  I  was  like  to  veXf 

I  was  (Uspoeed  to  be  sorry,  Ang. 
Vex,  s.    a  trouble,  a  vexation.  South  of  S. 

"  My  mother  gar'd  me  learn  the  Single  Canitdi, 
whilk  wasagreat  vca."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,iT.  IG0» 

UGSUM,  adf.     This  term  is  still  used  in  Clydes. 

as  signifying  what  causes  one  to  shudder  with 

horror. 

''Uh,goodman,yea^  flesh  and  blude  yet!  ButO! 
ye're  cauTd  an'  ugsome"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  iL  45. 

UHU,  Uh  Uh,  interj.    A  sound,  especially  used 
by  children,  expream  ve  of  affirmation  or  appro- 
bation, equivalent  to  yes  or  aye^  S* 
It  seems  to  haVe  originated  from  indolence  or  las« 
situde,  as  being  pronounced  without  any  eiertion 
to  the  lips. 
tri,  e.    An  isthmus  or  neck  of  land,  Lewis. 

**  Ui  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  parish.  Tlicire 
is  in  it  a  place  called  tJi,  which  was  of  old  the*oidy 
place  of  worship  in  the  parish,  and  is  situated  on  a 
narrow  neck  of  land ;  every  such  neck  of  land,  or 
isthmus,  whether  formed  by  creeks  of  the  sea,  or  by 
the  approximation  of  firedii-water  lakes,  ia  in  Lewis 
called  Ui,  which  in  theT>anish  language  signifies  any 
such  neck  of  land,*^  JStat.  Ace  Par«  Storn.  xix.  p.  S55. 
8u.G»  and  Norw.  udde  signify,  lingula  tcrrae  id 
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mare  procurrens.    But  rather  from  lal.  vcg^r,  Dan. 

vig,  sinuf  maria  angustus ;  Haldorson. 

VIAGE,  s*    1.  A  voyage ;  ^ron.  q.  ve-ctge,  S.O. 

•— ''  Alsa  of  half  a  Danskin  mage  of  the  said  auch« 
tane  parte/'  &c.  Act  Dom.  Cone  A.  1492^  p.  275. 
S.  A  journey,  S.    Bp.  Doug,  uses  it  in  this  sense. 

But  I  have  omittra  to  mark  any  examples. 
'^  Ital.  viaggio,  Fr.  vcyage,  iter ;"  Rudd. 
VICE  NAIL,  a  screw  nail 

^*  Item  a  grete  vice  nail  maid  of  silver."     Inven- 
tories p.  11.    V.  Vvsc 
VICIAT,  part  adj.     Defective. 

^'  Anc^  ay  as  ony  pairt  of  the  rent  of  Dumfermling 
now  tnciai  salbe  reooverit,  and  hir  hienes  in  peceable 
poasetsiottn  thairof,  alsmekle  of  the  said  compensa- 
tioun  salbe  relevit  and  retume  to  be  intromettit 
with  be  his  hienes  comptrollar  to  his  Maiesties  awin 
Tse/'    Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  25. 

Fr«  tfic^ier,  to  mar ;  tfidS,  imperfect ;  vice,  defect. 
Imperfection,  default ;  Cotgr. 
VICTUAL,  s.    Grain  of  any  kind,  &c.]  Add; 

— pron.  VUUxl,  S.         Hence  the  phrase, 
BucHAV-viTTAi.^     1.  Applied  to  meal  of  wbidi 

the  ^^  twa  port  ia  aits,  and  the  third  bear,^  i.  e. 

consisting  of  two  thirds  of  oats  and  one  third 

of  barley,  S.B. 
A.  Metapb.  transfm^  to  a  person  on  wiiom  one 

can  place  no  droendenoe ;  as,  ^^  He^s  Buchan 

xAttdl  that,""  S,B* 
VIFD A,  s,    'BeeS  or  mutton  dried  without  salt. 

V.  ViVDA. 

VILCOUS,  adi.    <<  Leud,  viUxma  &  scandalus 

lyf;^Aberd.Keg.;  perhap6immoral,fromSu.G. 

mil  error,  and  £to«-a  to  choose, 
Vyldelt,  adv.    Vilely,  S. 

''  In  his  owne  tinie,  when  his  iud^^ement  therein 
waa  fulfilled,— phie  should  turne  theirlieartes  to  hate 
her  who  had  so  long  and  vyld^  abused  them."  For« 
|>es  on  the  Revelation,  p.  188. 

Shakspeare  uses  vUd  and  vuld  for  vile.  V.  Nares. 
♦  ToVILIPEND,©-a.  To8light,toundervalue,S. 

**  They  had  no  ^all  contendings  with  Mr.  Robert 
Hamilton,  whom  they  much  contradicted,  vilipended, 
had  opposed."    Society  Contendings,  p.  129. 

Lat.  vilipend-ere,  to  make  of  no  reputation.  Per- 
haps vilipend  does  not  precisely  convey  so  strong  an 
idea  as  'E.viUfy;  as  more  properly  respecting  theesti-n 
mation  of  a  person  than  the  expression  of  it  by  laUii 
guage  or  conduct*  Mr.  Todd  nas  inserted  this  v. 
VILITE',  ViLiTiK,  s.    Filth,  pollution. 

*'  And  als  becaus  of  the  viUie  that  cumis  be  slay- 
big  of  flesche  be  the  flescheouris  duelland  on  the 
est  syde  Qof  Leith  Wynde]  and  temyng  of  interellis 
of  beistis,  generand  corruptioune,  it  is  therefor  or- 
danit  that  Uie  samin  be  forbiddin — vnder  the  pane 
of  the  confiscatioune  of  all  sic  flesche  slaine  be  thame 
in  maner  forsad."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  £d.  1814,  p. 
S74.  FUUie,  Ed.  1 566.  This  act  is  entitled,  "  For 
policy  in  Edinburghe." 

Fr.  viletS,  vileness,  baseness. 

To  VINOUS,  V,  a.    To  vanquish* 

'^  How  the  Sabinis  and  Aruncis  war  vincuit,** 
Bellend  T.  liv.  p.  144.    Fr.  vainc-re,  id. 
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VINDICT,*.  Vengeance,  revenge,  Lat.  vindicUa. 

"  Ye  would  do  well  to  examine  more  narrowly 
than  Laban  searched  Jacob's  tents,^est  that — the  ' 
happy  hoped-for  event  of  this  solemn  meeting  be 
woefully  crest,  ad  Simeon  and  Levi  pretending  re- 
ligion,  but  intending  their  own  private  vindict,  were 
accused  by  him,  who  otherwise  would  have  blessed 
them."  Guild.  V.  Spalding,  i.  SOI. 
VIOLER,  ViOLAR,  s.     One  who  plays  on  the 

fiddle,  &c.]  Add ; 

"  One  of  the  Town  of  Edinburgh's  soldiers — with 
his  bayonet  stabs  a  violer  named  Watson,  because 
he  was  serenading  in  the  night-time  with  his  fiddle 
in  the  street,  contrary  to  an  act  discharging  it,  and 
gave  him  ill  words."     Fountainh.  i.  364. 

"  Violaris :  Mekill  Thomas  Hudsown,  &a  Item, 
to  the  violaris,  and  thair  servandis,  daylie,  vij  gret 
bred,"  &c.     Housh.  Book,  £.  of  Mar,  1 567,  Chal- 
mers's Mary,  i.  177,  1 78. 
VIRE,  *.     *«  A  great  beauty j**  Orkn. 
VIRGE  THRED,  thread  of  a  particular  defi- 

cription. 

'^  Ane  Frence  rapar,  with  ane  Scottis  skawbert  . 
thairone,  gardit  with  blak  hiltis— -and  the  neif  wew- 
pit  with  blakt;trge  thred."  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1 543,  V.  1 8. 

This  must  certainly  be  viewed  as  a  corr.  ofBirgei 
Thred,    V.  Biroet,  Biroes. 
VIRGUS,  s,     *^  Some  fancied  liquid,  considered 

to  be  the  sburestof  any ;  It^s  as  sour  as  vvrgusi^ 

Gall.  Enc. 

This  is  obviously  verfuice,  'Fr.  verjus^ ''  acid  liquor 
expressed  from  crab-apples."  This  provincial  term 
has  probably  been  imported  from  the  north  of  K 
For  Johns,  adds ;  ''It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  var^ 
ges."  Teut  verdUuifs,  q.  viride  jus. 
VIRLAT,  s.     The  same  with  VaJei. 

'*  The  treasurer  paid  David  Rizzio,  virkU  in  the 
Queen's  chamber  ^89,  on  the  8th  of  January  156l« 
2."    Chalmers's  Mary^  i.  75. 

O.Fr.  virolet,  jeune  homme ;  Roquefort.    He  also, 
mentions  L»B.  vdrlet^us  as  synon.  wiUi  valel^us,  view* 
ing  both  as  diminutives  from  Lat  vir;  vo.  Falel, 
VIRR,  Vi»,  s.  Force,  impetuosity,  S.B.]  Add ; 
The  lads^  unwilling  yet  to  stir^ 
Fire  aff  their  morning  guns  wi'  vir. 

W.  BeaUie's  Tales,  p.  3  j. 
Wi'  double  vir  the  drummers  drum^ 
The  pint-stoups  clatter. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  55< 

Tills  word  is  more  classical  than  might  seem  at 
first  view.  It  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  With  respect  to  the  sluicje  of  a  dam,  it 
is  said; 

— *'  It  may  not  be  stoppit,  nor  he  troublit  be  ony 
persoun,  be  altering  of  the  said  dlouse,  or  drawing 
of  the  said  douse,  or  drawing  off  the  water  fra  the 
said  water-passage  or  dam,  or  be  making  of  the 
course  of  the  water  to  be  of  greiter  force  or  strenth 
than  of  befoir,  or  yit  to  be  of  less  force  or  virre  than 
of  befoir,  quhairthrow  the  said  miln  is  or  may  be 
mair  haistie  or  mair  slaw  in  grinding  of  cornis  nor 
scho  had  wont  to  be  in  times  bygane."  A.  1569. 
Bidfour's  Pract  p.  493. 

I  hesitate  whether  Virr  is  from  the  fitm^  source 
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with  Beir.    Perhaps  we  have  the  primitive  in  Isl. 
favr,  fioty  Viu,  in  a  secondary  sense,  vigor ;  also 
siffnifying,  spiritus  viulis. 

VIRTUE,  ^.  Thrift,  Loth.  V.Vertue. 
VISE,  in  coal-mines.  V.  Weyse.  .  ^ 
VisiE,VizY,VizziE,5.  1.  A  scrutinizing  view,  b. 
«  Ye  had  best  take  a  vme  of  him  through  the 
wicket  before  opening  the  gate-it's  tio  every  ane  we 
should  let  into  this  casUe.'*  Bride  Lammerm.  n.  48. 
2.  The  aim  taken  at  an  object,  as  when  one  is 

about  to  shoot,  S.     Hence, 
To  Tak  a  vizzie,  to  take  an  aim  ;  as,  to  looK 
along  a  gun,  with  the  eye,  before  finng  it  oft,  b. 
-  Logan  took  a  t'izy,  and  fired,  but  his  gun  flashed 
in  the  pan."     The  Steam-Boat,  p.  U3. 
William  M'Nish,  a  taylor  slee— ■  ^ 
Rouz*d  at  the  thought,  charged  his  fuzee ; 
Took  but  ae  vhzi^  wi*  his  ee.-- 

Mayne's  Siller  Gun,  p.  52. 

3  Thfi  knob  or  sight  on  the  muzzle  end  of  a  gun, 
'  bv  which  aim  is  taken,  S.     Fr.  vh(e,  aim. 

ViaziE-DRAP,  s.  "  The  little  mark  stuck  up  ftt 
the  mouth  of  a  gun-barrel  to  guide  the  sport- 
man's  view  ;^^  Gall.  Enc.    V*  Vksie,  i;.  . 

*  VISION,  M.  A  thin,  meagre  person ;  as,     Tuir 

thing  '   ^e's  grown  a  mere  vision^''  S. ;  a  se- 
condary use  of  the^  E.  word  as  denoting  **  a 
spectre,  a  phantom.'" 
To  VISITE,  v.a.     To  examine,  to  survey; 
used  as  synon.  with  Vuie;  Fr.  vidUr,  id- 
"  Ordanis— Mr.  Johnne  Hay,  &c.  to  vinU  the 
lawes  and  actis  maid  in  this  present  parbament, 
&c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  569- 
VISSIER,  s.    One  who  authoritatively  inspects 

or  examines.  ^  t^  .^.  j    •  u 

_«  The  said  Sir  James  Balfour  of  Pettmdreich 
knycht,  vissier,  and  ressaver,"  &c.     Inventories,  A. 
1566,  p.  175. 
V VSSIS,  s.  pi     Apparently,  uses. 

"  Our  Boueranelorde,  for  the  strengthing  and  de- 
fenss  of  the  realme  in  tyme  of  were,  sua  that  vyssts 
of  armys  be  noditabusit  [disused]  nor  foryett  m  tyme 
of  pece,  ratifyis  and  apprevis  the  acte  maid  be  his 
hienes  fader,'*  &c.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  Ed.  1814,  p.  345. 
To  YITCHy  v.a.    To  vi»t,  Shetl.    In  Isl.  the 

synonyme  is  vit-iu, 

♦  VITIOUS,  adj.  fierce,  fiery,  ill-tempered ; 
as^  «  He's  a  miims  beast  that  5  I  wiss  he  dinna 
break  that  puir  man's  neck,  that's  on  him,    S. 

ViTiou8NES8,».  Piercene8fr,unmanageableneflS>S. 
yi VDA,  VirDA,  s.     Beef  or  mutton  hung  and 

dried  without  ^It,  Shetl,  Orkn.]  -idd? 

<'  They  sWdom  salt  thdr  hi^at,  but  either  smoke 
itinthehouseybrdryltintheair.  When  preserv^ 
ed  in  thi%  latter  nirtnhiir,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
vivda."     Edmonstone's  2etl.  n.  4.9. 

«  Vjfda,  (dried  be^)  hams,  and  pickled  pork, 
flew  after  each  dther  into  empty  space,  smoked  geese 
were  restored  to  tfie  air,  and  cured  firii  to  the  teca. 

The  Pirate,  iii.  32.  .       w  ». ..  xr 

We  learn  from  a  very  intelligent  writer,  that  '*  fl»- 

dft,  T)r  unsalted  mutton,  hung  up  in  their  buildmgs 
'  616 
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till  it  was  hardened  and  dried,  is  no  longer  known.** 
Hibbert's  Shetl.  Isl.  p.  470.  ^    i_  ^  .  ^ 

I  find  the  term  thus  defined :  "  Ftvda,  flesh  dried 
in  a  Skee  without  being  salted."  MS.  ExpUc.  1^ 
Norish  words.    V.  Skbo* 

Most  probably  from  U\.vetf-a  vibrare;  Dan.  vifl-^, 
to  fan,  to  winnow ;  the  substance  being  dried  by  the 
action  of  the  wind. 
VIVE,  adj.     1.  Lively,  S.l  Add ; 
8.  Applied  to  what  may  De  seen  clearly;  as, 

"  vive  prent,"  letter-press  which  may  be  read 

easily,  S.B. 
VivELY,  adt^.  Clearly ,  in  a  vivid  light,  S.l  Add; 
%  Distinctly,  applied  to  objects  of  sound. 

"  Mr.  Andrew  Leisk,  minister  at  Ellon,  told  me 
that  hrs  wife  and  family,  sitting  at  Supper  in  his  own 
house,  heard  tucking  of  drums  vively,  sometimes  ap- 
pearing near  hand,  sometimes  far  off;  and  upon  the 
7th  of  February  it  was  written  here  to  Aberdeen, 
that  Kenton  battle  of  Banbury,  wherein  his  majesty 
was  victorious,  has  been  in  vision  foughten  seven 
sundry  times  since  syne."  Spalding,  ii.  71* 
VIVUAL,  adj,  1.  Living,  alive,  Ayrs. 
2.  Used  to  express  one's  identity ;  as,  "  the  wr- 

tiol  person,''  the  self  same  person,  ibid.  Hence, 
VivuALLiE,  adv.     In  life ;  as  "  rnvnaOie  seen,'' 

seen  alive,  ibid. 

O.Fr.  vivaule,  vivant ;  plein  de  force ;  Roqucfort- 
To  VIZZIE,  V.  a.     To  view  accurately.    V. 

VisiE  and  Vesie. 
ULE,  s.     Oil,  Aberd.  Reg  ;  Fr.  huUe. 
ULK,  Wlk,  s.  a  week,  Aberd  Reg.  V.  Oitlk- 
ULLIER,  8.     The  water  which  runs  from  a 

dunghill,  Shetl. 
UMAST,  Umest,  adj.    Uppermost.]  Add; 

This  term  is  still  in  common  use  in  the  north  of 
S.,  pron.  q.  umist. 

VMBEKEST,^^^  Explored;  or  perhaps,  sur- 
veyed. 

He  vmbekeH  the  countrie  outwith  the  toun. 
Ha  [he]  saw  na  thing  on  steir 
Nouther  for  nor  neir — 

Rauf  CoUyear,  B.  iij.  h. 

S  w.  omkasUtty  hasUa  am,  to  turn,  is  the  only  word 
that  seems  to  have  any  affinity ;  from  ow  drciun, 
and  kasta  jacere,  equivalent  to  Lat.  drcumjaeere,  to 
cast  all  about,  q.  to  turn  the  eyes  on  all  sides. 
UMBERSORROW,  04/.     1.  Hardy.]  Add; 
8.  One  very  accurate  correspondent  expl.  it  in  a 

sense  directly  opposed  to  the  first ;  as  sigmfy- 

ing  "  weakly,  delicate,"  Roxb. 
Isl.  vmber-a,  pati.  . 

To  UMBESCHEW,  v.  a.     To  avoid.]    Add 

to  etymon ; 
Johnstone,  however,  in  his  Gloss.  Lodbrokar- 
Quida,  p.  52,  observes  that  Isl.  um  is  an  expletive 
particle,  like  Germ,  ge  atod  C.B.  ym,    - 
To  UMBETHINK,  v.  n.    To  conader  attea- 

tively.]  *Add;  ,.   r         u 

Tim  Bobbin  gives  umheihont  as  used^m  Lancasb.^ 
explaining  it,  "  reflected,  remembred." 
UMBOTH,  Umbith,  adj.    A  term  lipphed  to 
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Teind  or  tithe  of  an  alternate  description, 

Orkn.,  Shetl. 

**  The  com  teind  is  divided  between  the  minister 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  crown  rents,  and  the  share 
of  the  latter  is  denominated  utnbitk  or  umbotH  duty. 
This  word  is— of  Norwegian  origin,  and  is  said  to 
imply  a  gtnng  or  changing  about ;  and  the  following 
is  idle  tradition  respecting  it.  When  the  bishop  re- 
ceived the  one  half  of  the  tithes,  and  the  parson  the 
other,  the  former,  apprehensive  that  as  the  parson 
was  constantly  on  the  spot,  he  might  appropriate  to 
himself  the  best  half  of  the  tithes,  directed  that  they 
should  change  shares  alternately,  and  what  fell  to 
the  bishop  one  year,  should  become  the  share  of  the 
parson  the  following  one."  Edmonston's  Zetl.  Isl.  i. 
164-5. 

The  etymon  here  given  is  certainly  the  proper  one. 
For  although  I  do  not  find  any  correspondent  term 
in  the  Norw.,  Dan.  ombyti-er  signifies,  ''  to  change, 
to  exchange,  to  chop  or  swap  one  thing  for  another;" 
!Wolff.  Sw.  ombyUa,  to  <:hange ;  ambyie  change,  va- 
riation; Wideg. 
Umbotq,  «.]  Dele  the  definition  given  in  Dict., 

and  mbstUute; — Tithe  given  by  rotation  or  ak 
•  ternately,  Orkn.,  Shetl. 

It  is  thus  defined  in  an  old  MS.  Explic.  of  Norish 
Words ;  "  Umbolh, — the  great  teind  of  either  half  of 
the  parish ;  so  called  because  every  other  year  it  was 
changed  with  the  Minister  for  his  half.  For  the  word 
Umboth  signifieth  tyme  about."  Dele  the  etymon. 
UMBRE,^.     Shade.]  Add; 

*'  Als  thow  may  see,  that  of  all  heresyis  quhilkis 
evir  hes  bene,  for  the  maiste  parte  men  hes  tane  oc-> 
easioun  of  the  scripture.  Nochtheles  the  fait  wes  not 
in  the  scripture,  bot  in  thare  awin  perverste  mynd, 
and  laik  of  gude  doctryne :  as  in  cais,  throw  negli« 
Ig/ence  of  the  gardnare,  thare  enterit  divers  wylde 
beistis  in  the  yarde,  and  under  the  umbre  of  the  dyik 
thay  make  thare  dennis  and  cavemis,  and  thaireftir 
cum  oute  and  devore  and  trampe  down  the  tender 
wyne-branchis;  the  dyik  hes  nocht  the  wyte,  bot  the 
gardnare  quhilk  wes  sua  negligent"  Q.  Kennedy's 
Compend.  Tract  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  801,  202. 
UMQUHILE,  adzj.  8.  Sometime  ago,  formerly.] 

4dd^  at  the  end  of  the  article ; 

If  any  additional  evidence  seem  necessary,  as  to 
umqahile  being,  in  the  sense  last  mentioned,  perfectly 
aynon.  with  wfdlom,  it  may  be  found  in  a  Precept  of 
Seisin,  granted  by  David  Bruce  to  Mure  of  Rowallan, 
in  which  whileom  occurs  in  that  legal  phraseology 
Vhich  more  commonly  bears  Hmquhile^ 

— -''  Reservand  to  us  the  ward  and  relief  of  the  saids 
landis,  reservand  alse  the  frank  tenendry  to  Dame 
Jannet  Mure,  nhykom  wife  to  Adam  Mure  Knight^' 
App.  Cromert3r's  Vindic.  Rob.  III.  p.  66, 
Umquhile,  adj.     Late,  deceased,  S.I 

Here  suhjcin  the  proofs  irom  Regv  Mfig»  ahd  Pit* 
scottie,  given  under  the  adv. 
UNAWAUNiSTLiK,adt?.WithoutpreVious  warning. 

*'  He  schew  how  his  fader  wes  reddy  to  invaid 
thaim  unawamittUe,  quhen  he  saw  occasioun  and 
time."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  92.    V.  Unwarnist. 
To  UNBALL,  v.  a. .  To  unpack. 

^  You  muBt  haxe  a  particular  licence,  as  I  noted 
Vot.  II.  617 
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formerly,  and  then  cauae  unbaU  them  at  the  customA 
house,  and  set  your  mark  upon  them,"  &c.     Sir  A* 
Balfour's  Letters,  p.  96.     V.  Ball,  a  bale. 
UNBAULD,aJ/.  Humble,  self-abased,  Clydes.; 

from  the  negative,  and  Bald  bold. 
VNBEGGIT,  part.  pa.   Not  asked  by  begging, 

or  as  alms. 

— "  To  see  quhat  they  may  be  maid  content  of 
thair  awin  consentis  to  accept  day  lie  to  leif  on  vnbeg^ 
git/'  &c.     Acts  Ja.  VI.  1579,  Ed.  1814,  p.  141. 

To  VNBESETT,  v.  a.     To  surround. 

"  Sir,  yonder  is  the  laird  of  Buccleugh,  and  tlie 
theives  of  Annerdaill  with  him,  to  vnbeseil  your  graq^ 
in  the  way."  Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  320.  In  Ed.  1768, 
"  to  unbeset  your  grace  from  the  gate,"  p.  210.  The 
latter  mode  of  expression  would  rather  seem  to  bear> 
'  the  sense  of  block  up. 

It  is  most  commonly  used  in  part,  pa. 

"  When— the  said  Alexander — ^was  cuming  ford* 
ward  with  ane  great  annie,  for  the  kingis  support, 
his  ^aitt  was  vnbesett  be  Alexander  earle  of  Craw- 
ford."   Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  105. 
Unbesett,  Unbeset,  pari.  pa.    1.  Blocked  up. 

This  |^Thus3  unbeset  I  am  on  ^uery  side. 
And  quhat  to  doe  I  cannot  well  deuyse ; 

My  fiesh  bids  flie,  my  spirit  bids  me  byd : 

Quhen  care  cummis,  Uien  comfort  oh  mee  cries. 
Poems  qfthe  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  5. 
S.  Environed. 

"  The  capitane  bauing  his  hundreth  men  to  haue 
landit  at  Leith,  was  utUfesett  be  thir  foimamit  with 
great  defence."  Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  131,  For 
Umbeset,  q.  v. 

UNBIDDABLE,  adf.  Unadvisable,  uncounael- 
able,  S. 

VN BIGGIT,  part.  adj.    Not  built  upon,  S. 

"  In  all  vther  annuellis,  to  anise  gif  the  awnaris 
lattis  the  ground  to  be  vnbiggit,  quhal  salbe  the  chap« 
lanis  pait  gif  he  may  recognosce  the  samin  or  not," 
&c.  Acts  Mary  1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  439.  V.  Bw,  e. 
UNBODING,  adf.   Unpropitious,  unpromising, 

Dutofr. 
UNBOWSOME,  adj.     1.  Unbending,  in  a  lite- 

ral  sense.  South  of  S. 

'*  When  the  sole  of  a  shoe's  turned  uppermost,  it 
makes  aye  but  ane  unbonsome  overleather."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  202. 
a.  Stiff,  obstinate,  S.A. 

"  Wi'  a'  your  kindness  to  me  and  mine,  ye  hae  a 
dour,  stiff,  unbowsome  kind  o'  nature  in  ye — it  'ill 
hardly  souple  when  steepit  i*  yer  ain  e'csight"  Ibid, 
i.  2.    V.  BousuM. 

From  A.S.  un  negative,  and  boesum  obediens,  flexi- 
Mils,  *' tractable,  pliant,  flexible,"  Somner;  from  bug" 
an  to  bend;  Teut  ghe^booghsaem,  patiens,  indulgens. 
Onboogigh,  infiexibilis,  immediately  corresponds  with 
the  S.  tefm. 
VNBBINT,  paH.  adf.    Not  burnt 

*^  Item,  gif  samekill  restis  vnbritit  of  the  haiil  te« 
hement  that  aw  the  annuell  as  will  pay  the  samin,  gif 
the  annuell  may  be  craifit  compleitlie."  Acts  Mary 
1555,  JBd.  1814,  p.  490. 

VNBURELY,  o^-.    Feeble ;  not  &«r7y. 
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Thair  is  mony  totm  man  to  tuggill  is  full  teuch, 
Thocht  thair  brandis  be  black  and  vnbnrely, 

Rauf  Coilyear,  C.  i.  b. 
UNCANNY,  a^,    1.  Not  safe,  dangerous.]  //i- 

sertf  as  sense 
8.  Incautious,  imprudent^  S. 

Conjoin  with  this  sense  the  quotation  from  BaiUie's 
Lett.,  connected  with  2.  in  Dict. 

4.  Mischievous,  &c. 

5.  Supposed  to  possess  preternatural  power.]  Add; 
"  Captain/  said  Dinmont  in  a  half  whisper,  *  I 

wish  she  binna  uncanny — her  words  dinna  seem  to 
oome  in  God's  name,  or  like  other  folks.  They  threep 
in  our  country  that  there  are  sic  things."  Guy  Man* 
nering,  iii.  273. 

6.  Exposing  to  danger  from  preternatural  causes,  9. 
.  ''  A  child  was  always  considered  in  imminent  dan- 
ger until  baptised,  and  was  spoken  of  as  being  tfii« 
canny,  as  its  presence  rendered  the  house  liable  to 
the  visits  of  these  unearthly  intruders."   Edin.  Mag. 

March  1819.  P- SI9. 
Insert^  as  sense 

7.  Severe,  as  applied  to  a  fall,  or  blow,  S. 

*'  He's  been  aye  short  in  the  wind — ^sinte  I  rode 
whip  and  spur  to  fetch  the  Chevalier  to  redd  Mr. 
Wauverley  and  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  and  an  uncanny  coup 
I  got  for  my. pains."     Waverley,  iii.  272. 
UNCE,  Wnse,  s.    An  ounce.     "  In  weycbt  of 

t^u  ztnsiss  or  tharby  ;***  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1563. 
UNCHANCE,  s.     Mischance,  calamity,  Ayrs. 

"  I  was  thankful  to  learn,  that  the  end  of  my  bro- 
ther's widow  had  been  in  peace,  and  not  caused  by 
any  of  those  grievous  unchances  which  darkened  the 
latter  days  oif  so  many  of  the  pious  in  that  epoch  of 
the  great  displeasure."  R.  Gilhaize,  iii.  1 53. 
Unchancy,  cidf.'  1.  Not  lucky,]  Jdd; 
X.  Dangerous,  not  safe  to  meddle  with,  applied 

to  persona,  S. 

— ^'^  But  I  doubt  ye  wad  hae  com*  aff  wi'  the  short 
measure ;  for  we  gang-there-out  Hieland  bodies  are 
an  unchancy  generation,  when  you  speak  to  us  of  bon- 
dage."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  206. 

3.  Ill-fated ;  applied  to  things  which  are  the  cause 
of  misfortune,  trouble,  or  suiTering,  S« 
Sae  wi'  sick  treatment^  I  am  left  my  lane. 
An'  monie  a  weary  foot  synsyne  hae  gane. 
Born  i'  the  yerd  wi'  that  unchancy  coat. 
That  he  sae  sleely  said  he  had  forgot* 

.Ross**  Helenare,  First  Edit  p.  9S. 

UNCLEAN  HEARTSOMENESS,a  angular 

phrase  used  to  express  adulter^. 

"  Alleged, — Warrandice  is  only  mcurred  by  legal 

deeds,  as  by  a  contrary  disposition  and  double  rights^ 

and  not  by  such  a  natural  fact  of  unclean  heartsom^ 

Fount.  Dec  Suppl.  iii.  293. 
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UNCLIMMABIL,ad/.WhatmaynotbecS)9ift^. 
— .''  The  montanis — stude  sa  hie  aganis  him,  that 
thay  apperit  uncUmmahiL"    Bellend*  T.  Liv.  450. 
UNCO,  adj.     1.  Unknown.]  P&tcr,  as  sense 
%  Not  acquainted. 
8.  Not  domestic]  Add ; 

Shortsyn  unto  our  glen^ 
See]ung  a  herahip  came  yon  unko*  men, 
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An'  our  ain  lads,  albuist  I  say't  my  sell,  , 
But  guided  them  right  cankardly  ttpd  snell. 
Ross's  HeUnart,  First  Edit.  p.  62. 

4.  So  much  altered,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognised ; 
having  the  appearance  of  change,  S. 

*'  The  neighbours — expressed,  in  feeling  temnt, 
their  sense  of  the  sad  change  that  had  taken  plaot 
in  the  appearance  of  the  house,  which  they  said  was 
now  sae  unco,  they  would  scarcely  ken  it  for  the  same 
place."     Cottagers  of  Glenbumie,  p.  260.* 

5.  Strange,  unusual.]  Add; — surprising. 
'^Aprile  1 688, — strange  and  uncaw  diseases  happens 

people.  In  Menteith  severall  families  taken  with  an 
uncow  disease,  like  unto  convulsion  fits,  their  fact 
throwing  about  to  their  neck,  their  hands  gripping 
close  together,"  &c.     Law's  Memor.  p.  246. 

6.  Strange,  as  anplied  to  country  ;  denoting  that 
"in  which  one  has  not  been  born,  S. 

"  I  was  doomed — still  I  kept  my  purpose  in  the 
cage  and  in  the  stock — I  was  banished— I  kept  it  ia 
an  unco  land — I  was  scourged, — I  was  branded— 
It  lay  deeper  than  scourge  or  red  iron  could  reach^ 
and  now  the  hour  is  come."     Guy  Mann.  iii.  273. 

7.  Distant,  reserved  in  one^s  manner   towards 
another,  S. 

Unco,  s.  1.  Any  thing  strange  or  prodigious,  S.O. 

*^  He— lifting  his  hands  into  a  posture  of  admira- 
tion, cried  as  if  he  had  seeii  an  unco"  Provost,  p.  1291 
S.  A  strange  person,  a  stranger,  S.O. 

"  We  had  advised  her,  by  course  of  post,  of  oar 
coming,  and  intendment  to  lodge  with  her  as 
and  strangers."     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p.  191. 

"  Poor  boy,— ye'll  soon  see  the  want  of 
whan  ye  gang  tae  the  uncos  ;  *  ye  canna  expect  to  bt 
a'  your  days  about  your  father*!!  fireside."  Writer's 
Clerk,  i.  122.  ''*  Meaning  among  strangers;"  1^.  ik 

"  I  was  nae  sae  lang  about  my  parents  as  what  ye 
hae  been ;  I  was  sent  to  the  uncos  when  I  was  only 
seven  years  o'  age."     Ibid.  p.  2 1 0. 

A.S.  uncuth  is  used  in  this  very -sense  ;  in  the  da» 
tive  uncuthum,    Nefyligeath  hig  uncuihum  ;  A  straiw 
ger  will  they  not  follow.     Joh.  10.  5. 
.  Ukcoli e,  Ukcoli ks,  adv.     Greatly,  very  mudi, 

strangely,  to  a  surprising  degree,  Aberd.  The 

latter  is  used,  ibid,  and  Loth. 

This  must  be  traced  to  A.S.  KUcn/JUice,  innsitat^^ 
used  obliquely. 
Uncolins,  adv.     In  a  strange  or  odd  manner, 

Fife ;  from  Unco^  and  the  termination  Uvu  de> 

noting  quality.     V.  Lingis. 
Uncos,  s.pl."  News,  S.B,]  Add; 

In  Clav.  Yorks.  uncuihs,  id. 

VNCOACTED,  Uncoactit,  part.  adj.     Not 

forced,  voluntary. 

''  I  cannot  refuse  both  the  honourable  and  thai^ 
fi|ll  conditions  to  myselff, — ^speciallie  quhair  thaj 
cum  of  frie  will  vncoacted  or  compelled."  t^itsooCtie's 
Cron.  p.  34.     V.  Co  act,  Coactit. 

''  (fncoactU  or  compallit."  Aberd.  Beg.  Cent.  16L 
The  negative  particle  is  meant  to  serve  both  words. 

IJNCOIST,  9.    Expense 

**  Allowand^fifij  d.  strinilingis  of  imponitioiiis* 
QmpostJ  takin  fra  him  in  Ingiand,  togiddec  with 
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the  cusiinnez,  fraucht,  &  vncostU  mai4  be  the  said 
George  of  the  said  malt"  Act.  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  117. 

"  Bot  gif  the  merchand  persew  hia  tnerchandice 
within  yeirand  day  fra  the  said  perishing  and  tinsel, 
he  sail  recover  it,  payand  the  uncoislis  o(  the  saifing 
to  thame  that  has  done  the  satnin."  Sea  Lawis,  fial-* 
four^s  Pract.  p.  633;  u  e.  the  expense  of  salvage. 

The  prefix  might  here  seem  to  change  the  signi- 
fication of  the  noun.  Vn,  however,  is  not  used  ne- 
gatively, but  intensively.  The  word  is  evidently 
the  same  with  Teut.  on-kosi  dispendium,  which  also 
denotes  unnecessary  expense,  profusion ;  Sumptus 
•uperfluus,  sumptus  extraordinarius ;  Kilian. 
VNCOME,  Uncome,  *.    Apparently,  approach. 

**  The  Congregatioun— hadchosine  fyve  hundreth 
of  thair  best  horsemen  to  prik  and  hold  in  the  French 
wtcome  over  the  watter  of  Eden."  Pitscottie's  Cron. 
p.  538.  "  To  stop  the  French  from  crossing,"  &c. 
Edit  1728.  p.  ^05. 

**  Thus  thir  people  wfere  dayed  uncome  to  Aber- 
deen at  this  time,  when&at  the  army  there  took  great 
exception.^'     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  159. 

'*  Thirdly,  theirnaughty  reasons  tilledged  for  with- 
holding of  the  nobles  uncome  to  the  king,  backed 
also  with  much  more  threatning."     Ibid.  p.  188. 

Uncome  is  perhaps  q.  onCome,  coming  on  or  forward. 
Uhcome,  adf.    Not  come,  not  arrived. 

**  He  missed  some  of  the  Strathboggie  folk  nncome 
there,.whereupon  he  directed  M'Ronald  togoplun- 
4der  and  bring  them  in."     Spalding,  ii.  17S* 
UNCOST,  #.     Expence ;  the  same  with  Oncost^ 

sense  1.     ^^  Fraucht  and  vncostis  of  certane 

Sir  ;*"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
\kost  is  the  proper  orthography.     For  un  is  a 
negative;  whereas,  on  denotes  what  is  imposed,  i.  e. 
laid  on  as  the  price  of  any  article.'    Belg.  onkofteH, 
charges,  expeuces.     This  seems  properly  to  denote 
liddidonal  charges,  as  in  sense  S.  of  Onkost.     Fot 
Kilian  defines  atikost^;  Quaecunque  emptioni  acce- 
dunt  et  praeter  pretium  ab  emptore  erogantur. 
UNCOUDY,  adj.]  Dele,  and  Bead; 
.UNCOUTH Y,  ad;,     h  Dreary,  causing  fear, 

S. ;  pron.  ujicdiuhfy  S.B. ' 
Tyne  heart,  tyne  a' ;  we'll  even  tak  sic  beeld 
As  thir  uncouthif  heather-hills  can  yield. 

Roes's  Helemre,  p^  74. 
8.  Under  the  influence  of  fear,  S.B.    Eertf  synon. 
S.  UDseemly,.  Fife.     V.  Couth,  Couthy*. 
UNCUNNANDLY,  adv.  Unknowingly.]  Jdd; 

*'  But  they  retired  vncunnandlie  to  a  place  called 
the  Staige  Myre^  quhair  mony  Of  thair  hors  laired." 
Fitaoottie's  Cron.  p.  403-^. 
UNDALA,  adj.     Mean,  despicable,  Shetl. 

This  has  perhaps  been  borrowed  from  tike  Dutch, 
as  Teut  ondeghelick  signifies  improbu^;  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  from  Isl;  wan,  Used  as  £.  un  in  composition^ 
and  daeli  mansuetus,  liber,  odaellj  inutilis. 
VNDEFESIT,  pari^  adj.  Without  acquittance. 

^  That  the  said  James  toll  content  &  pay  to  the 
aaid  Johns  the  somme  of  v  li  contenit  in  the  said 
aaHtence  arbitrale  &  vndefesit  tharintilh"  Aet.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1492,  p.  273.  V.  DEFESB/t\ 
UNDEGRATE,«fo\  Ungrateful.  ViUwoaATK. 
YNDEID,  adj.    AUve,  in  the  state  of  life. 
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Now  thankit  be  Drichtine, 
That  ane  of  vs  sail  never  hine 
Vndeid  in  this  place. 

Rauf  Coilyear,  D.  ij.  a. 
UNDERCDTTED,  part.  adj.    Apparently  foif 

undercoated. 

"  A  slight  way  of  healing  indeed,  which  now  is 
undercotled,  and  seems  to  be  incurable,"  &c.  Walker's 
Rem.  Passag.  p*  76. 

'  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a  sore  which  festers 
under  the  superficial  scurf  brought  over  it,  from 
.being  healed  two  hastily. 
UNDDRPIT,  adj..  A  term  applied  to  peats  cast 

in  a  peculiar  mode,  Gall. 

"  VnderJU  peats,  peat  turf,  digged  be;neath  th* 
foot,  not  in  the  common  way  of  cutting  them  of  a 
breest"  i.  e.  off  abreast;  Gall.  Enc. 
UNDER-FUR  SOWING,  sowing  in  a  shallow 

furrow.* 

''  If  you  find  it  sd  sandy  that  it  cantiot  b^  leflfc 
rough, — sow  the  rye  above  the  dung,  plow  It  dowil 
with  an  ebb  fur,  (which  is  teritaed  under-jur  sowing), 
•  then  sow  the  clover  and  rye-grass,  and  harrow  them 
in  gently  with  light  harrows."  Max.  Sel.  Trans,  p.  84. 
UNDERGORE,  adf.     "  In  a  state  of  leprous 

eruption  ;^  Gl.  Sibb. 
UNDERN,  *.     The  third  hour  of  the  artificial 

day,  according  to  the  ancient  reckdning,  i.  e. 

nine  oVIock  a.  m. 

*'  Na  man  duelland  ututh  the  burgh  sail  by  bestis 
for  to  sla  befor  that  undern  be  ruhnyn  in  wyntyr, 
ande  mydmome  in  somyr.  Bot  the  propyr  flesche- 
waris  of  the  toune  sal  by  bestis  to  the  oyse  of  the 
toune  al  ty  me  of  the  day  at  hym  lykis."  Leg.  Quat. 
'Burjr.  c.  66. 

Ante  terciam  pulsatam  in  hi^me,  et  pfimam  in  es« 
tate.   Lat.    Runnyn  seems  to  be  for  rungyn,  or  rung. 

The  passage  is  thus  given  in  an  ancient  MS.* 

"  Na  man  wonnand  in  the  Icings  burgh  sal  by 
bests  to  sla  befor  that  vndem  be  runnyn  in  wynter, 
&  mydmorn  in  somer."  Bur.  Laws,  c.  5&  MS.  Adv. 
Lib.  U.  4.  ult  fol.  v.  1 98. 

What  might  have  been  necessary  for  illustrating 
this  term  has  been  anticipated  under  the  word  OtLH^  • 
TRBN,  q.  r. 
UNDER  SI^E  AKING5  i#flii^pretence  of  speak- 

iw  with. 
'    '^  Kingcausie  being  a  fine  gentlemani  scorned  to  be 
tane  with  the  like  of  him,  and  undertpeaking  this 
William  Forbes,  shoots  this  gentleman  dead  with  a 
pistol"     Spalding,  ii.  226. 
UNDERSTANDABLE,  adj.     Intelligible. 

"  This  un<iouth  act,  scarce  understandable,  bred 
great  fear  arid  perturbation  amongst  the  king's  loyal 
subjects."     Spalding,  ii.  122. 
UNDIGHTED,  part,  adj     Not  dressed/S. 

^'  Lana  rudis,  vndighted  wool."  Wedderb.  Vocab. 

p.  21.      V.  DfCHT,  V. 

To  VNDIRGANG,  v.  a.    To  incur,  to  be  sub- 

jected  to. 

'^  And  failyeing  tharof  that  he  tak  the  lande  to 
faim  self  and  vndirgang  the  det"  *  Pari.  Ja.  III.  A. 
1469,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  p.  96. 

A.S.  under-gang'On  subirCj  to  undeigo* 
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UNDIRST ANDIN,  part.  pa.    Understood. 

— ''  The  euidentis,  richtis,  ressounis,  &  allega- 
cions  of  bath  the  partijs  beand  herde^  sene,  &  vndir* 
ftandin,  the  lorc^Us  of  counsaile,  ripely  avbit,  de« 
cretis,"  &c     Act.  Audit.  A,  146(),  p.  5. 
VNDISPONlT,/?ar^.j9fl.  *  Not  given  away. 

— "  At  this  present  thair  ar  sindierie  prelaces  va- 
cand^  vndisponil  to  onie  person  or  personis  quhatsum- 
euir."     Acts  Ja.  VL  1597,  Ed.  1814,  p.  143. 
VNDISTRUBLIT,  part.  pa.     Undisturbed. 

— "  That  lettres  be  writin  to  the  bal^je  of  Lawdir- 
dale,  chargeing  him— to  kepe  8c  defend  the  saide 
Elisabeth  vndistrublit  in  the  broukin  &  joysing  of  the 
jamyne  in  tyme  to  cum."   Act.  Audit.  A.  1466,  p.  5. 

UNDOOMIS,  Undumous,  adj.   (Gr.  u.)     Im- 
mense, uncountable,  what  cannot  be  reckoned, 
Ang.,  Shetl.     "  An  undumoiis  sicht,'*  an  im- 
mense quantity  or  number,  Mearn§. 
Verelius  gives  Isl.  vandaemt  as  signifying,  nimis 
leniter  et  negligenter  judicatum.     Daemi  exempla, 
documenta ;  or  daemum,  sine  exemplis,  inaudituoL 
V.  Undemus. 

VNDOUTABLE,  adf.  Indubitable,  that  can- 
not  be  called  in  question. 
"  Anent  the  questioune — tuiching  the  richtis  to 
the  hospitale  of  Brechin  callit  the  Masindew,  clamit 
be  the  said  Archibald  be  presentacioun  of  James 
due  of  Ross,  quhilk  is  vntUnUable  patroune  of  the 
aamyn^  the  lordis  ordanis,".&c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1488,  p.  103. 

This,  although  not  mentioned  by  Johns.,  has  been 
used  in  O.E.,  as  Sherwood  has  undoubtabU. 
UNDRAIKIT,  part.  adj.     Not  drenched.  Stir- 

lings.     V.  Drake,  Dbaik,  v. 
UNEARTHLY,  a^.    Ghostly,  pretetnatural,. 
S. ;  wanearthiyy  S.B. 
But  how  shall  I  thee  ken^  Tamlane, 

Or  how  shall  I  thee  knaw, 
A^nang  so  many  uneartkfy  knights. 
The  like  I  never  saw  ? 

Scotfs  MinslreUy  Border,  ii.  253. 
-VNECERT,  adj.    Uncertain ;  Lat.  incert-us. 
(  .    "  Tharfor  die  said  decret  of  for&ltoar  is  vneceris 
inept,  and  generale,  8c  following  and  promulgate 
ypoune  ane  vnecert,  inept  &  generale*libell."    Acts 
Mary  1543,  £d.  1814,  p.  440, 
VNENDIT,  part.  pa.     Unfinished,  not  termi- 
nated. 

^'  The  maiftte  parte  (^majority^  of  thaim — sal  have 
the  ful  power — ^to  aviss,  determyn,  tret,  8c  conclude. 
— 4d  materia  concerning  the  weilfair  of  our  souerane 
lorde  that  ar  now  assynnit  in  this  present  parliament 
8cvnendit:'  Acta  Ja.  III.  A.  147 1>  Ed.  1814^  p.  loa 
UNESCHEWABIL,  adj.  Unavoidable.]  Add; 
"  Becaua  the  schott  of  gunnys,  hagbutis,  hand 
bowls,  and  vther  small  artalyerie  nQW  com^moolie 
vsit  in  all  cuntreis  baithe  be  sey  and  lande  in  thare 
weris,  is  sa  felloune  and  vneschenfbk  to  the  pithe 
and  hie  curage  of  noble  and  vailyeand  mene ; — that 
euery  landit  man  within  this  realme  sail  haue  ane 
hagbute  of  found/'  8cc.  Acts  Ja.  V.  1535,  £d.  1814» 

C.  345. 
FN-EVER,  adv.    Never,  at  no  time,  Moray. 
This  resembles  the  formation  of  A.S.  naefre,  iie« 
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aefre,  by  means  of  the  n^;ative  prefixed  to  aefrtf 
ever,  also  of  Moe8.G.  niaivi,  as  well  as  of  Lat.  kkji- 
otuim,  q.  ne-unquaniy  not  ever.     V.  Deliubrly. 
UNF ARRANT,  adj.   Senseless,  without  quick- 
ness  of  apprehension,  Ettr.  For. 
"  Mumps — O,  man,  ye're  an  unfarrant  beast  !— 
I  never  saw  sic  an  unfeasible  creature  as  you.** 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  260.     V.  Farand. 
UNFEIL,  adj.     1.  Uncomfortable,  Roxb. 
S.  Rough,  not  smooth,  ibid.     V.  F£iL. 
UNFElilOCH,  adf.     Feeble,  frail,  unwieldy ; 
the  same  with  Un/ert/y  Ettr.  For. 
'^  Gang  about  your  business,  and  dinna  plagoe  a 
poor  auld  unfeiroch  man."    Perils  of  Man,  iii.  21£. 
UNFEUED,;?ar^.flt^'.  Not  disposed  of  in/w,  S. 
"  The  unfeued  and  unproductive  property  would 
also  be  exposed  to  sale  in  way  of  few."  Aberd.  Joum, 
Jan.  20,  1819. 

UNFORE.  ''  All  in  ane  voce  baitht  fore  b  an* 
Jbre ;''  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
This  might  seem  to  signify,  "  for  and  against." 
There  is  a  difficulty^  however,  from  the  voice  being 
spoken  of  as  unanimous*  Un  has  evidently  the  power 
o£  not. 

UNFOTHERSUM,  adf.     A  term  applied  to 

the  weather,  when  not  favourable  to  ve^etatioD, 

Dumfr. ;  corr.  from  unfbrthersumj  q.  wnat  does 

not  further  the  crop,     V.  Fobdeksum. 

UNFREE,  adf.     Not  enjoying  the  liberties  of 

a  burgess,  Aberd« 

— -''  The  Dean  of  Guild  with  the  burgesses  of 
guild — ^presently  condescended  to  lend  and  advance 
1 000  pounds  sterling,  for  the  whilk  ilk  man,  free  and 
unfree,  was  soundly  taxed."     Spalding,  iL  200. 
UNFRIENDSHIP,  jf.    Enmity. 

**  Inimicitiae— «R/rteyM{9i^p."  Desp.  Gram.  D.  8,  b« 
UNFRUGAI4,  adf.  Lavish^  given  to  expense. 
"  He  was  not  given  to  the.  carea  of  this  world, 
though  not  unfrugal;  for  although  he  had  very 
small  incomings  by  his  charge,—- he  left  his  children 
in  good  condition."  Craufurd's  Univ.  £din«  p.  1 IS^ 
UNFUTE-SAIR,  adj.]  Add; 

A  tyme  quhen  scho  was  full  andini/kl  itnr 
Scho  tuj(e  in  mynd  hir  sister  wpolancL 

Henry son^  Tale  of  the  Twa  Myse, 
Auchinl.  MS.  fo.  82  K 
In  Sibbald's  Edition  froin  the  Bannatyne  MS.> 
the  word  is  corrupted  into  onftUefare. 
UNGANG,  Wngang,  9. 

'^  And  als  for  th^  parting  of  the  .said  maiatem 
fysche  thre  tymmez  on  ane  ivngang,  quhar  thai  auld 
be  twa  tymmea  partit  on  ane  haUl  day^'*  Aberd. 
Reg.  V,  16,  A.  1538. 

This  seems  to  denote  the  range  made  by  a  fishing- 
boat  for  one  draught  of  the  net,  or  the  act  of  land* 
ing ;  A.S.  on^gang,  ingressus* 
To  UNGANG,  v.  a.  Itungange  me  sair^  I  am 
much  deceived,  I  am  greatly  mistakai,  Ang. 
An'  sae  I  hadd  it  bestj,  ye  bid  the  lad 
.Lay's  hand  to  heart,  an'  to  the  bargain  had^ 
For  it  ungangs  me  sair,  gin  at  the  last 
To  gang  together  binna  found  the  best 

Rose's  Helenpre,  First  Edit  p.  BS^ 
For  I  am  much  ndetanei  &c»  Editk  Thirds 
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This  term  resembles  Teut  oni^gaen,  eradere,  de- 
llectere ;  errare,  praevaricari ;  et  excederc  limites ; 
Kilian.  This  is  obviously  formed  from  gaen  to  go, 
with  the  negative  prefixed.  Thepret  is  aniging; 
as,  Belg.  Zi^ne  spraak  orUging  him;  His  speech  failed 
him ;  Sewel.  Dan.  undgaa'C,  also  signifies  to  escape. 
UNGEIR'D,  Ungeieit,  ad/O  ^^»  ^  sense 
2.  Castrated,  Ayrs. 

Picken  gives  it  different  senses  conjunctly.    ''  Un» 

fear'd,  gelded ;  naked ;  unharnessed  ;"  Gl. 
JNGRATE,UNDEGBATE,arf/.  Ungrateful,  S.B. 
Ye  Muses,  who  were  never  yet  nngraie. 
When  you  your  benefactor's  deeds  relate,  &c. 
Meston's  Poems,  p.  145,  Ed.  1802. 

Undegrate  is  also  used,  Aberd.;  as  in  the  following 
Prov. ;  "  lifi  tint  gueed  that's  dane  [[done]  to  the 
undegrate" 
VNGROND,  pari.  pa.     Not  grinded. 

**  That  Thomas  Kirkpatrick — sail  restore — ^half  a 
boll  of  malt  vngrond,  price  x  s."    Act.  Dom.  Cone. 
A.  1488,  p.  92. 
VNHABILL,  Vnhabile,  Unhable,  ad;.     1. 

Unfit  for  any  purpose  whatsoever ;  usea  in  a 

general  sense. 

"  The  quenis  grace — ^hauand  respect  to  the  greit 
and  exhorbitant  derth  ryssin  in  this  realme  of  victu« 
allis,  &c.  and  vnderstandand  that  the  occasioun  thair-* 
of  is  because  of  the  superfluous  cheir  usit  commoun« 
lie  In  this  realme  alsweill  amangis  small  as  greit  men, 
to  the  greit  hurt  of  commoun  weill  of  the  samin,  and 
dampnag^  to  the  bodie,  quhilk  makis  ane  man  vnha-' 
hilt  to  exerce  all  leifuU  and  gude  warkis  necessare," 
&c.  Acts  Mary,  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  488. 
2,  Unfit  for  travelling,  by  reason  of  age  or  bodily 

indisposition. 

**  Gif— it  be  sufficientlie  provin — ^that  he  is  seik, 
impotent,  or  of  greit  age,  swa  that  he  may  not  travel, 
the  Judge  sould  pass,  or  send  his  clerk,  as  he  pleisis, 
vpon  the  expensis  of  him  that  is  unhabile  and  seik, 
to  pois  f  pose  or  interrogate  closely!  and  ressave  hia 
aith  apon  sic  thingis  as  ar  referrit  to  the  samin.'* 
Balfour's  Pract.  p.  36l. 

*'  All  this  time  the  marquis  is  stormstaid  in  MeU 
gyne,  old  and  unhabile  to  travel,  in  so  great  a  storm.'" 
Spalding^B  Troubles,  i^  4S. 
S.  Under  a  legal  disability ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 

— •''  Decerning  thairfore  his  dignetie,  name  &  me« 
morie  to  be  extinct, — and  his  posteritie  to  be  fra  thine 
f^rth  unhahle  to  bruik  offices,  honour  &  dignetie  with- 
in this  realme."   Acts  Mary  1567,  Ed.  1814,  p.  573. 

The  term  contrasted  with  this,  in  the  same  act,  in 
the  form  of  restoration,  is  able. 

*'  And  sic  like  his  posteritie  &  linage — to  be  re- 
•torit  to  thair  ancient  honour,  fkme  &  dignitie,  and 
to  be  maid  able  to  bruik  and  joiss  offices,  honouris  & 
dignitie  within  this  realme." 

XJNHANTY,  UxHAUNTY,  a^.    1.  Inconveni- 

ent.  Loth.    V.  Hanty. 
8.  "Unwieldy,  overlarge;  a  very 'fat  person  is 
called  unhauntyy'"  Gl.  Picken,  Kenfr. 
— —  The  hirpling  pining  gout 
Swall't  baith  hb  legs  unhauniy. 
Like  beamj»  that  day. 
A.  WiUon'e  Poems,  1719,  p.  201.    V.  Hanty. 
UNHEABTY^  adf.  1.  Uncomfortable;  applied 
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to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere;  as,  "  an  tin. 
hearty  day^  a  day  that  is  cold  and  damp,  S. 
2.  Transferred  to  bodily  feeling,  when  one  ails  a 
little ;  especially  as  regarding  the  sensation  of 
cold,  S. 
UNHINE,  Unhyne,  adj.  1.  Extraordinary,  un- 
precedented, unparalleled,  in  a  bad  .sense,  Aberd. 
2.  Expl.  *'  immense,  excessive,^  Moray;  also  ge- 
nerally used  in  a  bad  sense. 
Perhaps,  as  A.S.  gehend  signifies  prop^,  nigh,  from 
un^gehend,  non  propinquus,  longinquus.     Or  shall 
we  view  it  as  formed,  by  prefixing  the  negative,  from 
A.S.  hiwan,  '*  familiares,  persons  of  the  same  family 
or  household,"  (Somner) ;  q.  entire  strangers. 

UNHONEST,  adj.     1.  Dishonourable.]  Add; 

Anciently,  -it  would  seem,  that  of  k  barber  was 
viewed  as  a  very  mean  occupation. 

**  Repellit  fra  passing  up  on  ane  assise,— all  per* 
sounisthatat  of  vile  and  unhonesl  office  or  vocatioun, 
as  denyar  of  drauchtis  CQ^*  sewers,  as  in  £.,  or  en- 
trails  as  in  S.?]]  schaiver  of  bairdisJ'  Balfour's  Pract. 
p.  379. 
2.  Dishonest,  Aberd.    * 

'*  To  have  a  special  care  that  information  be  time« 
ously  made  against  every  bishop,  with  the  sure  evl* 
dences  thereof>  anent— the  purchasing  of  the  bishop- 
ricka  by  bribes,  their  unhonest  dealings  in  bargains,  and 
abusing  of  their  vassals."  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  82. 
YKUOKEaxiB,  A.  1.  Injustice.]  ^(2(2; 
2.  Indecorous  conduct,  indecent  carriage. 

'^  And  als  the  vnhanestie  and  misreule  of  kirkmene, 
baith  in  witt,  knawlege  andmaneris,  is  the  mater  and 
causs  that  the  kirk  and  kirkmene  are  lychtlyit  and 
contempnit,"  ^c  Acts  Ja.  V.  1 540,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  370. 
8.  Dishonesty,  Aberd. 
To  VNy,  V.  a^     To  unite ;  Fr.  wnir,  id, 

'^  That  it  sail  be  lefull  till  his  grace  to  diuide  schii 
refdomea,  &  create,  vnv,  &  annex  the  sammyne,"  &g« 
Acts  Ja.  IV.  1509>  £<{.  1814,  p.  267- 
UNICORN,  s.  The  denomination  of  a  gold  coin^ 

struck  in  S«  in  the  reign  of  Jamea  III. ;  and 

thus  designed  as  exhibiting  a  unicorn  support-* 

ing  a  shield  with  the  royal  arms. 

**  Item  in  unicornis  nyne  hundrethe  &  four  score.'* 
Inventories,  p.  1. 

This  had  been  the  common  designation  of  the  coin. 
For  in  Aberd.  Reg.  mention  is  made  of  "  ane  vnioom 
gud  &  sufficient  gold.'^    A  1538,  &c.  V.  16. 

— '^  James  III.  introduced  the  uniccnm  holding  the 
shield ;  the  largest  of  these  weighs  48  gr.  the  half  in 
proportion."    Cardonnel's  Numism.  Pref.  p«  28. 

UNICORN  FISH,  the  name  given  by  our  sea. 

men  to  a  species  of  whale.  •  - 

"  Monodon  Monoceros.     Linn.-— >Scot   Unicorn 
Fish."    Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist.  p.  527. 
UNITE,  s.     The  designation  of  a  gold  coin  of 

James  VI. 

*'  The  piece  No.  1.  was  first  called  the  Vniie,  on 
account  of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  under  one 
prince ;  they  ailerwards  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Jacobus's  and  Broad  Pieces*^Their  value  was  at  SO 
English  shillings ;  afterwards  they  increased  to  25, 
whieh  was  12  pounds  Scots/'  Cardonnel's  Numism^ 
Scot  Pref.  p.  dl» 
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Vkkkawlege,  s.     Ignorance. 

'f  That  all  schireffis  &c.  tak  the  copie  of  thir  art!-' 
clia  or  thai  depart,  at  thay  may  not  excuse  thame  of 
the  vnhiarvlege  of  thir  articlis."  Acts  Ja.  III.  1485, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  166. 

This  word  in  its  forroaljon  resembles  Teut.  on- 
kennUe,  on-kenschap,  ignorantia^  inscitia. 
VNLAY,  s.     Fine,  the  same  with  Unlaw. 

— "  At  that  be  a  pant  of  dittay  in  tyme  to  cum, 
and  at  the  vnlai^  be  x  li  togidder  with  ane  mendis  of 
the  partij  according  to  the  skaith/'  &c — "  Item,  as 
anent  the  vnla^  of  the  gr^ne  wod,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  IV. 
1503,  Ed:  1814,  p.  242. 
To  Unlaw,  v.  a.     To  fine.]  Jdd ; 

**  In  the  actioun — ftir  the  vnlawi^ig  of  the  said 
Alexr.  Blare  in  the  schtref  court  of  FiiT,  the  tyme 
that  he  wes  at  the  schiref  court  of  Pevth,"  &c.  Act 
Audit  A.  1 49 Up   164. 

VNLANDIT,  adj.     Not  in  possession  of  herit- 
able property. 

"  Oure  souerane  lord  movit  of  piete,  with  the  coun- 
sall  of  his  lordis,  hes  avisit  that  all  the  gudis  mova* 
bill  belanging  to  the  pure  vnlaudil  folk  is  be  restorit 
and  deliuerit  agane."  Actd  Ja.  IV.  1488,  £d.  1814, 
p.  207. 
UNLEFULL,  adf.    UnlawfAil. 

"Sic  play  is  unlefuil,  &  special  lie  Carti8,"&c.  Aberd. 
Reg.    V.  Bins. 

UNLEIFSUM,  adj.     Unlawful. 
Unleifsumelye,  adv.     Unwarrantably. 

To  knaw  thair  rewll  they  maid  na  diligence ; 
Unleifsumlye  thay  usit  propertie, 
Passing  the  boundis  of  wilfull  povertie. 

Lyndsay's  Dreme,     V.  Lesum. 

Vnleiumlie  ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
VNLETTIN,  part,  pa.     Not  released. 

"  That  all  •-vagabondis,  Strang  and  ydill  beggaris 
«— taken  wandering — be  committit  in  ward  in  the 
commoun  presoun,  stokis  or  imis,  within  thair  iuris« 
dictioun ;  thair  to  bekepit  vnleliin  to  libertie,-^uhill 
thay  be  put  to  the  knawlege  of  ane  assyiss."  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1.574,  Ed.  1814,  p.  87. 
UNLIFE-LIKE,  adj.  Not  having  the  appear- 
ance of  livings  or  of  recovery  from  disease. 

South  of  S. 

'^  I  see  the  chaps  are  living,  an'  no  that  unUfeJike, 
as  a  body  may  say."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  iii.  75. 
Q.  not  unlike  Ufe. 
UNLUSSUM,  adj.    Unld^ely.]  Add; 

Unlusum  is  still  used,  S.  It  is  more  emphatical 
than  the  E.  adj.  Unlovefy.  It  does  not  merely  imply 
that  the.  object  referred  to  is  not  attractive,  but  in- 
diides  the  idea  of  something  repulsive  or  disgusting. 
UNMENSEFU',  Unmencefu',  a^.  1.  Unman- 

nerly,  S.A. 

*'  Gallants, — what's  die  meanin'  o'  a' this  unmence^ 
Jk'  rampaging  ?"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  11 6. 
d.  Without  discretion  or  any  thing  approaching 

to  generouty.  *'  He  is  aneetiettfifiten^^/u?  body; 
.  he  did  not  even  offer  me  meat,  in  his  house  ;^ 

Berwicks. 

YNMORTIFYIT,  pari. pa.    Not  under  a  deed 
of  mortmain^ 

62S 
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'^  And  the  soume  of  the  haronis  to  be  raisit  of  all 
lordis,  baronis,  frehaldaris,  fre  tennandis,  ladyis  of 
tercis  jont  feftmentis,  dowry  is,  and  vtheris,  quhat* 
sumeuer  hafand  vtouth  burgh  vfimartifyii."  ParL  Ja, 
III.  A.  1467>  AcU  Ed.  1814,  p.  PO.  V.  MoHTirT. 
To  UNNEST,  V.  a.     To  dislodge. 

•^^'  The  queen — ^likeaneotlier  Amasone,byherowii 
.example  encourages  the  soldiers  to  be  valorous,  and 
to  unneH  from  that  hold  the  ancient  enemies  of  ther 
countrey."     Memorie  of  the  Somervills,  i.  222. 
UNOORAMENT,  adj.      Uncomfortable,  u  n. 

pleasant,  Strathmore. 
VNORDERLY,  adv.     Irregularly. 

"  The  lordis  of  parliament  decretis — that  the  pro* 
cessis  of  the  breif  of  richt  purchest  be  Robert  of  Spens 
— tuiching  the  land  is  of  Kittidy,  procedit  &  led  be- 
fore the  Schiref  of  Fiff  &  his .  deputis,  is  vnlach* 
fully  and  vnorderly  procedit,"  &c.  Act.  Audit.  A 
1471,  p.  16. 
VNPASSING,  part.  pr.  Not  going  or  departing. 

**  In  the  menetyme  ordanis  the  haill  estaittis  pre* 
sentlie  con  ......  to  remove  in  this  toun  vnpassmg 

f  urth  of  the  samy  ne,  quhill  the  parliament  be— endxt 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1592,  Ed.  1814,  p.  531. 
UNPLEYIT,  pari.  adj.     Not  subjected  to  liti- 
gation by  law. . 

^'That  all  the  sindri  landis — of  the  quhilkia — ^king 
James  —had  in  peceabill  possessioune,  sal  abide  h 
remayn  with  oure  said  souerane  lorde  thatnow  is  as 
his  fadir  broukit  thaim  vndemandit  and  unpteyk  of 
ony  man  befor  ony  juge— on  to  the  tyme  of  faiis  laudi- 
ful  age."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1445,  Acts  Ed.  1814,  pw  38. 
V.  Plev,  v. 

VNPLENISSIT,pflr^./?a.  Not  furnished,  waste. 
'^  Ane  grete  part  of  the  real  me,  and  specialie  ners 
the  bordouris,.has  bene  thir  mony  yeris,  in  our  soue- 
rane lordis  lesse  age,  vnplenUsU,  and  ane  gret  part  of 
the  inland  spulyeit  of  thar  gudis."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1 535, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  346,  847.  V.  Plenis. 
VNPROUiSITLIE,arf».  YiTithout  previous  in- 
timation, immediately. 

*'  Be  hir  vngodlie,  and  dishonourabill  proceding 
to  ane  pretendit  manage  with  him  [^Bothwell^  sod- 
dandlie,  and  VHprouUUlie  thairefter,  it  is  maist  cer« 
taine,  that  scho  was  preuie,  airt,  and  pairt,  of  the  9/> 
tuall  deuise  and  deidof  the  foirnamit  murthourof  the 
king  her  lauchfuU  husband,"  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 567, 
£d.  1814,  p.  27. 

Fr.  a  timproviste,  d  timproveu, '' suddenly,  at  una- 
wares, before  it  was  thought  of,  or  looked  for/'  Cotgr. 
U NFRUDENCE,  s.     Imprudence. 

"  I  drede  that  sumthing  be  done  be  unprudoice  or 
folic  of  my  pepilL"    Beliend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  l6s. 

UNPURPOSE,  adj.  Aukward,  slovenly,  m- 
exact,  untidy,  Aberd. ;  q.  not  suited  to  the/mr- 
pose  ostensibly  in  view. 

Ukpubposelikb,  adj.  Exhibiting  the  appeanmce 
of  aukwardness,  or  of  not  being  adapted  to  the 
use  to  which  any  thing  is  applied,  S. 

UNPUT,  pari.  pa.    Not  put.    Unpui  asidcy  not 
put  out  of  the  wav,  not  secreted. 
**  They  spoilyied  what  they  could  get  wmtf  adde  / 

batfindinglittle,theybarbarottslybn>aghtdownbeds^ 
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boards,  ambries,  and  plenishing  within  the  honse." 
Spalding,  i.  231. 

1,  Vn-put-fueth,  part,  pa.     Not  ejected. 

**  The  tennentis,  lauboraris,  and  inhabitantis  C^f  |] 
otij  the  said  landis  sail  remane  vn  put  furih  or  re- 
movit  quhill  the  next  terine  of  Witsonday  folowand/' 
&c.   Acts  Ja.  IV.  1491,  Ed.  1814,  p.  225. 

2.  Uneput  to  death,  not  executed. 

''  The  said  laird  seing  her  maiestie  in  sic  dolor  and 
faeaveness,  advertised  her,  that  he  had  saved  the— 
Earle  of  Huntly  vtieput  to  death."  Marioribanks' 
Ann.  p.  16. 

UNREABILLIT,  part,  pa.    *<  Ane  priestis  son 
vnreabiUit;^   Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 

The  meaning  seems  to  be,  not  legitimated,  yet  le- 
gally in  a  state  of  bastardy.    V.  Rehablb,  Reabill. 
VNRECOUNSALLIT,  part.pa.  Unreconciled. 

''  That  quhatsuraeuer  personn  or  persounis  ar  d^ 
nuncit  cursit, — and  lyis  thairin  obstinatlie  be  the 
space  of  ane  yeir«  or  ressaifis  the  body  of  God  blist 
and  halie  sacrament  vnder  the  said  cursing,  vnrecoun^ 
'€ailii  to  the  bosHm  of  the  halie  kirk,  that  all  thair 
gudis  mouabill  throw  that  deid  sail  fall  in  our  soue- 
rane  ladyis  handis  be  ressoun  of  escheit,"  &c.  Acts 
Mary  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  482. 
UNHEGR ATED,par^.  adj.  Unnoticed,  untold. 

"  This  man  could  not  suflfer  the  matter  long  to  be 
mnregrated  to  the  king."    Pitscottie,  £d.  1 768,  p.  267* 
UNREGULAR,  adj.     Irregular,  Aberd. 
VNREMEMBRAND,  part.  adj.     Unmindful. 

— "  His  grace  thinkis  that  he  will  nocht  be  wire- 
membrand  and  vngrate  for  the  gude  and  thankfull 
aeraice  done  to  him  be  his  saidis  erlia,  lordis,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  V.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  363. 
VNRESPO N S ALL,  adj.     Unable  to  pay  a  fine 

oi!  debt ;  a  forensic  term. 

"  The  said  thrid  penaltie  to  be  pait  to  the  awner  of 
the  wod,  brume,  or  yairdis.  Bot  in  caiss  the  com- 
mittar  of  the  wrang  be  vnrettponsall,  he  sail  for  the 
£rstfisltbeputinthestokkis,  presoune>  oryrnis,  aucht 
dayis  on  breid  and  wattir/'  &c.  Acts,  Ja.  VI.  1579> 
Ed.  1814,  p.  145.  V.  Responsall. 
UNREST,  s.     1.  Trouble.]  Add; 

This  word  is  used  by  Shakespear. 

Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west. 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe^  and  unrest. 

King  Richard  II. 
UNREULFULL,  adj.     Ungovernable. 

**  Quhair  thair  is  ony  rebellouris  or  unreutfuU  men 
within  castellis  or  fortalicis  haldin  or  resett, — that 
the  lieutennent  rais  the  cuntrie,  and  pas  to  sic  housis, 
and  arreist  thair  persounis*"-  Pari.  Ja.  XL  A.  1437>  Ed. 
1566,  fol.  26. 
VNROVNGI T,  part.pa.  Not  gnawed  or  fretted. 

**  The  bailyeis  chargit  him  to  take  the  Inglis  grot 
vnrovngit  for  thre    sous    in   pament  [^paymentj*" 
Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16.     V.  Ronged. 
VNR\J b%  adj.     Vile,  impure.]  ^(«; 

This  term  is  still  used  in  Ayrs.,  andexpl, ''  Base^ 
Tile,  diabolical ;  detestable;"  as,  ^  unrude  bleerles/' 
«|hominable  falsehoods. 

In  O.E.  it  occurs  in  a  moral  sense,  as  nearly  the 
tame  with  th^  modem  adj.  Worthless. 

**  Here's  an  untliankf  uU  spitefuU  wretch !  the 

6^ 


good  gentleman  vouchsaft  to  make  him  his  compa- 
nion (because  my  husband  put  him  into  a  few  rags) 
and  now  see,  how  tlie  unrude  rascall  backbites  him !" 
Ben.  Jonson's  Works,  i.  120. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Unrboe,  q.  y. 
UNRUFE,  s.     Trouble,  toil,  vexation. 

I  leid  my  life  in  this  land  with  mekle  vnrufe, 
Baith  tyde  and  tyme  in  all  my  trauale. 

liattf  GoUyear,  Aij,  b. 

Germ,  unruhe,  Su.G.  oero,  Teut.  on-roeuwej  in* 
quies,  on-roewigh,  inquietus. 
UNRUNN YN,  part.  pa.  Not  run,  not  expired. 

— "  The  said  Alex^  sail  obserue  &  kepe  to  the 
said  Dauid  as  are  to  his  fader  tbe  tak  of  the  said 
landis  &  fischingis — for  so  mony  tymes  now  to  cum 
as  was  unrunnjfn  of  the  xix  y eris  the  tyme  of  the  de- 
cess  of  vmqulule  the  said  George."  Act.  Audit.  A. 
1474,  p.  37. 
Unsele,  Unsell,  s.   S.  A  wicked  or  worthless 

ferson.]  Add; 
he  term  unsell  is  still  used  in  Dumfries-shire. 
Scourif  unsell  is  a  contemptuous  designation  applied 
to  a  child,  by  one  who  is  in  bad  humour. 

The  provincial  E.  word  Oansel  is  evidently  the 
same.  It  is  thus  expl.  by  Mr.  Thoresby  :  **  A  title 
of  reproach,  sometimes  applied  (as  by  Mr.  Garbut, 
in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ) 
to  the  Devil."  Ray's  Lett.  p.  334. 
UNSENSIBLE,  adj.  Destitute  of  tbe  exercise 
of  reason,  S. 

"  The  poor  lad  was  not  so  unsensible,  but  he  knew 
to  do  his  bidding.— »No  that  he's  unsensible ,  except 
when  a  notion  takes  him."     Discipline,  iii.  26. 
UNSETTING,  part.  adj.     Not  becoming. 

<'  In  no  calling  vnder  the  sun,  we  should  do  any 
thing  that  is  VHseUing^  or  vnseemlie  to  this  christian 
calling :  but  all  our  actiones  should  be  ruled  con- 
forme  to  it"  Rollock  on  1  Thes.  p.  183.  V.  3&T,  v.  3. 
VNSHAMEFASTNESSE,  s.  Shamelessoeas. 
And  take  from  mee  vnshamefaslnesse^ 
And  God  and  man  to  loue  and  dreid. 

Poems  qf  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  70. 
UNSKAITHED,  part.  a^.     Unhurt,  S. 

A  literary  friend  inquires ;  ''  Is  there  any  con*, 
nexion  between  this  word  and  Gr.  irxn^^m  ?"  1 
shall  answer  his  query  in  the  language  of  Ihre,  with 
whose  judgment  he  unconsciously  coincides.  In  iU 
luBtrating  Su.G.  skad-a  nocere,  having  observed  that 
Wachter  traces  this  word  to  Gr.  "mm  damnum,  he 
adds ;  Quod  vero  aliqua  propiore  notione  nostram 
vocem  attigerit  Graecismus,  mihi  videor  condudere 
posse  ex  'maxnin,  quod  SchoUastes  Homeri  interpre- 
tatur  illaesum,  ifijmfii. 

UNSONSI£,a^.  1.  Unlucky,  S.]  Add^astetm 
S.  Causing  ill  luck,  fatal ;  as  applied  to  the  aup^ 

posed  influence  of  witchcraft,  S. 

"  An  old  man,  remembered  in  Nithsdale,.hadcrf| 
of  such  unsonsie  glance,  that  they  blasted  the  first 
bom  of  his  yearly  flocks,  and  spoiled  his  dair^r.— » 
The  wise  and  discerning  people,  instead  of  flying  in 
the  face  of  the  '  Unsonsie  Carlin,'  pay  her  tribute  in 
secret  to  avert  her  glamour.  ^  A  ^n  of  new  milk' 
was  a  bribe  for  the  byre ;  new  meal,  when  the  com 
wasgroand^and  a  dish  full  of  groats,  compounded  for 
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the  crops."     Remains  of  NithscUle  Song,  p.  28S> 

289. 

8.  Dreary,  suggesting  the  idea  of  goblins*  S. 

"  It  will  be  past  sun-set  after  I  get  back  frae  the 
Captain's^  and  at  these  unsonty  hours  the  glen  has  a 
bad  name — there's  something  no  that  canny  about 
auld  Janet  Gellatley."     Waverley,  iii.  282. 
4.  Mischievous,  S.,  &c. 

'^  Umawncy  is  unluckie^'or  not  fortunate  ;*'  Clay. 
■Yorks. 

UNSOPITED,  part  pa.     Not  stilled,  not  en- 
tirely quashed. 

— "  The  best  and  surest  method  to  beget  and 
maintain  friendship  to  their  Queen  from  her  Cous- 
sin  of  England,  aiter  so  late  and  as  yet  unsopiied ^bts, 
was  to  suffer  the  affair  of  succession  to  ly  quiet  and 
undisturbed,  until  such  time  as  a  mutual  amity  and 
confidence  had  been  created  by  kindly  offices  and  in- 
tercourse of  letters."  Keith's  Hist.  p.  186.  V.  Sopitb. 

UNSPERKIT,  adj.  Not  bespattered, Ettr. For. 
"  I — begoude  to  keep  sklenderie  houpes  of  win- 
ning outof  myne  ravelled  fank  unsperhtftyfith  schame 
or  disgrace."     Wint  Ev.  Tales,  ii.  41.  V.  Spark,  v. 

UNSPOILYIED,  part,  pa.      Without  being 

subjected  to  spoliation. 

"  The  marquis  of  Huntly — ^resolved  suddenly  to 
take  the  best  course  for  himself,  to  save  his  honour, 
hiis  house  unspoih^ied,  and  his  friends  and  servants 
unplundered."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  125. 

Lat.  unspoliai'US.     V.  Spulye. 

UNSPOKEN  WATER,  water  from  under  h 
bridge,  over  which  the  living  pass  and  the  dead 
are  carried,  brought  in  the  dawn  or  twilight  to 
the  house  of  a  sick  person,  without  the  bearer^s 
speaking  either  in  going  or  returning,  Aberd. 
The  modes  of  application  are  various.  Sometimes 
the  invtdid  takes  three  draughts  of  it  before  any 
thing  is  spoken  ;  sometimes  it  is  thrown  over  the 
house,  the  vessel  in  which  it  was  contained  being 
thrown  after  it.  The  superstitious  believe  this  to  be 
one  of  the  most  powerful  charms  that  can  be  em- 
ployed for  restoring  a  sick  person  to  health. 

The  purifying  virtue  attributed  to  water,  by  almost 
all  nations,  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no  illustra* 
tion.  Some  special  virtue  has  still  been  ascribed  to 
silence  in  the  use  of  charms,  exorcisms,  &c  I  re^ 
collect  being  assured  by  an  intelligent  person  in  An* 
gus,  that  a  Popish  priest  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
who  was  supposed  to  possess  great  power  in  curing 
those  who  were  deranged,  and  in  exorcising  demo* 
niacs  would,  if  called  to  see  a  patient,  on  no  account 
utter  a  single  word  on  his  way,  or  alter  arriving  at 
the  house,  till  he  had  by  himself  gone  through  all 
bis  appropriate  forms  in  order  to  effect  a  cure.  Whe- 
ther this  practice  might  be  founded  on  our  Lord's 
injunction  to  the  Seventy,  expressive  of  the  diligence 
he  required,  Luke  x.  4,  *'  Salute  no  man  by  the  way/' 
or  borrowed  from  heathen  supposition,  it  is  impo6« 
tible  to  ascertain.  We  certaii>ly  know  that  the  Ro* 
mans  viewed  silence  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
their  sacred  rites.  Hence  the  phrase  of  Virgil ; 
Fida  silentia  sacris. 
And  the  language  of  Ovid  j 
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Ore  tacent  populi  tunc,  cum  venit  aurea  pompt: 
,  Ipsa  sacerdotes  subsequiturque  suas. 

Amor-  Lib.  iii.  Eleg.  15. 
Favere  sacris,  Javere  Unguis,  and  pascere  Unguam, 
were  forms  of  speech  appropriated  to  their  sacred 
rites,  by  which  they  enjoined  silence,  that  the  act 
of  worship  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the  slightest 
noise  or  murmur.    Hence  also  they  honoured  Har« 
pocrates  as  the  god  of  silence ;  and  Numa  instituted 
the  worship  of  a  goddess  under  the  name  of  Taciia. 
V.  Stuck.  Sacr.  Gentil.  p.  12 1.  V.  also  To  Sing  Dvmb. 
UNSUSPECT,  part.  ad;.     Not  suspected,  or 
not  liable  to  suspicion.     *^  Ane  famous  nmsus- 
pect  assiss  ;^  Aberd.  Reg.  A  1538. 
UNSWACK,  adj.     Stiff,  not  agile,  Aberd, 
My  feet  were  swell'd  maist  out  of  siae  ; 
Yet  I  gade  o'er  nae  that  unswack, 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  6.     V.  Swack. 
UNTELLIN,  Untkllinc,  adj.    What  cannot 
be  told ;  chiefly  applied  to  number,  as  d^iot- 
ing  what  cannot  be  counted,  Roxb. 
**  There  was  first  Murray  of  Glen vath;  why,  it  was 
unteUing  what  land  that  man  possessed."     Blackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  315. 

Contracted  perhaps  from  A.S.  inUUendlic,  inexo* 
rabilis,  ineffabilis. 

UNTENTY,  adj.  Inattentive,  not  watchful,  S. 
"  The  cursed  Highland  salvages,'  muttered  the 
captain,  half  aloud ;  '  what  is  to  become  of  me,  if 
Gustavus  the  namesake  of  the  invincible  Lipn  of  the 
Protestant  league,  should  be  lamed  among  their  im- 
teniy  hands !"  Leg.  Montr.  Tales,  3d  ser.  iv.  £5. 
UNTENTED,  part.  pa.  Not  watched  over, 
not  tended. 

Leave  unierUed  the  herd. 
The  flock  without  shelter,  &c> 

Sir  W.  ScoU's  Pibroch  qflkmaid  Dku^ 
UNTHIRLIT,  part.  adj.     Not  astricted. 

f— ''  They  damit  nevir  Ihir  landis  sa  lang  as  Co* 
riolos  stude  fre  and  unthhiU  to  Romanis."  Bellend. 
T.  Liv.  p.  309. 
UNTHOLEABLE,  adj.    Intolerable,  S.    V. 

ThOIiK    X). 

UNTHRIFT,*.     Wastefulness. 

^'  Many  one  blames  their  wife  for  their  own  an- 
tkri/i,"  S.  Prov.  "  I  never  saw  a  Scottish  woman  who 
had  not  this  at  her  finger's  ends."     Kelly,  p.  250. 

Unthrift  is  used  in  £.,  but  for  an  extravagant  per- 
son. Johns,  thinks  it  probable  that  the  £.  v.  to  thrive 
is  from  Isl.  thrxha  to  increase.  But  it  is  more  imme* 
diately  allied  to  thrif-az  proficere,  bene  Talere,  and 
thrif^a  curare ;  whence  thrif,  bona  fortuna,  also 
ligentia  domestica,our  thrift.  In  Su.G.the  v. 
the  form  of  trifiv^as,  and  is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

UNTHOUGHT  LANG,  withoutthinking  long, 
without  feeling  ennuiy  S.B. 

He's  ta'en  his  harp  intil  his  hand. 

He  harpit  and  he  sang ;  • 
And  ay  as  he  harpit  to  Uie  king« 
To  haud  him  unihoug^  lang. 
Glenkindy,  4*  Lain^sTAistkqfScotl  p.  5f. 
V.  To  Think  lang,  under  Lang,  adj. 
UNTIDY^  adj.    Not  neat,  not  trim  i  applied. 
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not  to  the  qaafity  of  the  clothes,  but  especially 

to  the  mode  of  ptrtting  them  on,  S. 
Umtidilii:,  adv.     Not  neatly,  aukwardly ;  as, 

**  That^s  most  untidilie  done  ;**  or,  "  Sne  was 

very  untidily  dressed,"  S. 

Vntydyly,  unhandsomely,  not  neatly,  O.E.  "  I 
Bungyll,  or  do  a  thyng  vntydyly,  or  lyke  an  yuell 
workman ;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  78,  b. 
IJNTIMEOUS,  adj.     Untimely,  unseasonable, 

S.       V.  TjMEOHS. 

UNTO,  used  in  the  sense  of  untiU, 

"  For  mnlo  he  proue  that  he  defendes  that  same 
caus  quhilk  S.  Stephan  did  defend,  and  tholit  deith 
for,  he  will  neuer  caus  me  to  beleue  nor  grant  that 
other  his  followars  of  Edinburgh  be  lyk  the  faithfuU 
of  Hierusalem,  or  thair  calamities^  quhilk  thay  8u.s« 
tenit  throoh  his  departiog,  *lyk  to  the  affliction  of  the 
faithfull  of  Hierusalem  d%er  the  death  of  Stephan." 
J.  Tyrie's  Refutation,  Pref.  6. 

"  There  is  Bpeciall  allowance  grantit  to  the  said 
Eustachius — fn.  the  tymethathe  sail  enter  to  the  big- 
ging  of  the  pannis  vnlo  the  four  compleit  pannis  be 
fumeist  daylie."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  15S9,  Ed.  1814,  p.  183. 

VNTRANSUMYT,  ^or^.;7a.  Not  transcribed. 

'^  V^illiam  Adamsone— oblist  him  that  he  sail  bring 
the  writingis  laitlie  maid  be  our  souerane  lorde  vn- 
der  his  gret  seile  to  the  toune  of  Myddleburghe,  and 
deliuere  the  samin  agane  to  the  kingis  grace  and 
lordis  within  xx  dais  nixt  to  cum  without  langare  de- 
lay, vfUransumyt  auctentily."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1526,  ISA. 
1814,  p.  SIS.  V.  Transumpt. 
VNTftAISTIE,  adj.    Faithless,  unworthy  of 

trust. 

Traist  the  vniraUiie  quha  that  will,-* 
For  sic  my  selfe  I  wUl  not  kill. 

Poenu  Sixteenth  Cent.  p.  SOI, 
UKTBIG,  a4f.     Npt  trim,  slovenly,  S. 

'^  It  was  noticed,— otbat  his  deeding  wtA  growing 
bare,  andthathis  wife  kept  an  untrig  house."  Annals 
of  the  Parish,  p.  l60.    V.  Taio. 
UNVICIAT,/?ar^.  adf.     Productive,  not  defi- 

dent 

— *'  Resolutioun  is  takin,  that  hif  Maiestie,  and 
bir  chiilmerlane  in  hir  name,  sail  haue  full  andxeall 
possessioun  of  the  said  lordschip  of  Dumfermling, 
and  sa  mony  of  the  rentis  &  fruittis  thairof  as  ar 
presentlie  frie  ^nd  unviciat."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593^ 
Ed.  1814,  p.  25.  V.  VicuT. 
VNW AUKIT,  part.  pa.    Not  fulled 

"  Robert  Crostale — sail  content  &  pay  to  Els- 
peth  Butlare  a  wob  of  tanny  claith> — ^for  ilke  eln  xij 
s.,  deliuerit  be  the  said  £]speth  to  the  said  Robert  in 
wmaukit  daith."     Act  Dom*  Cone.  A.  14*88,  p.  95* 

UNWEEL,  adj.     1.     Ailing,  valetudinary,  S. 

**  Duma  tell  me  of  your  son's  illness.  Manse  I  Had 
he  been  sincerely  unweely  ye  would  ha'e  been  at  the 
Tower  wi'  daylight  to  get  something  that  wad  do 
him  gude.'*     Tides  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  146. 

Mr.  Todd  has  adopted  Unwdl  as  an  £•  word  in 
this  sense. 

S.  Sickly,  of  an  ailing  constitution,  S. 
Unwynnablib,  adj.    Impregnable.]  Add  ; 

"  There  were  some  irfhots  shot  at  the  house,  and 
fome  fh>m  the  hou^e,  but  the  assailants  finding  the 
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place  umvinmable,  by  nature  of  greatstrength,  with- 
out great  skaith,  \e£t  the  place  without  mickle  loss 
on  either  side."     Spalding,  i.  228. 
UN  WOLLIT,  part.  adj.    Without  wool,  hav. 

ing  the  wool  taken  off. 

**  Small  tvn  woUit  skynnis,  sic  as  hoyg  [hog^schor* 
lingis,  scadlingis  &  futfaill."  Aberd.  Heg.  A.  1538, 
V.  16. 

VOALER,  s.    A  cat,  Shetl. ;  q.  a  wawlerf  from 
Isl.  vol4z  querulor,  G.  Andr. ;  miserequeri, Hal* 
dorson  ;  vael-a.,  lamentari,  ibid. 
VOAMD,  s.     Meat  injured  by  being  too  long- 
kept,  Shetl. ;  apparently  synon.  with/roam'*<l,S. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  vatn  vitium,  culpa,- Verel. ; 
voemm,  dedecus,  or  voma  nausea,  Haldorson ;  voem^ 
.  ulegt,  nauseabile,  G.  Andr. 
VODDER,#.  Weather,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  Wodder. 
VOE,  s.  '  An  inlet,  a  sound,  Orkn.]  Dele  sounds 

and  read  bay,  or  creek.]  Add ; 
^   "  Foe  signifies  a  creek,  or  bay."     MS.  Explic.  of 
Norish  Words. 

In  that  very  ancient  Norse  poem  Lodbrokar'Q.uida, 
or  the  Death-song  of  Lodbrok,  tmgr  occurs' as  signi- 
fying a  bay.  Thus  Regner  is  made  to  say ;  **  Near 
Hiadninga-yagi,  (Hadninga's  Bay)  high  towered  our 
crests  in  fierce  encounter."  St.  13.  The  learned 
Johnstone  views  this  as  either  a  bay  in  Orkney,  or 
as  perhaps  Haddington  bay  in  Scotland.  Lodbrok* 
p.  71-  Barihqfirthi  is  indeed  mentioned  in  the  prc« 
ceding  strophe,  which  he  explains  as  denoting  tlie 
Firth  of  Tay,  near  Perth,  anciently  called  Berths,  p.  JO. 
VOGIE,  adj.  X  Merry,  cheerful]  Add; 
•  We  took  a  spring,  and  danc'd  a  fiing. 

And  wow  but  we  were  vos^e  ! 

We  didna  fear,  though  we  lay  near 

The  Campbells,  in  Stra'bogie. 

,  Jaoobite  Relics,  p.  81. 

VOYAGE,  s.     A  journey  ;  Fr.  id. 

**  Thairefter,  they  cam  to  Edinburgh — Sum  men 
judged  nae  guid  to  cum  of  that  voyage:'  Pitscottie's 
Cron.  p.  40. 

The  Pr.  term  denotes  either  a  voyage  or  a  journey, 
To  VOYCE,  Voice,  v.  n.     To  vote. 

~"  We  ar  borne  to  have  right  off  place  and  voyce 
in  that  high  court,  hot  not  Mrith  that  knowledge  and 
these  abilities — ^requyred  in  these  quho  sould  voyce 
ther."     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  36l. 
To  Voice  ouiy  v.  a.     To  elect  by  vote, 

"  The  moderator  was  desired  to  voice  out  twelve  of 
their  brethren  to  sit  as  their  committee."  Spalding, 
ii.  192. 
Voicing,  s.     The  act  of  voting, 

''  It  goes  to  vcndng,  and  by  a  plurality  of  voices 
found  that  no  man  should  be  raised  against  the  coun- 
try."    Spalding,  ii.  119. 

VOLAGE,  V01.LAGB,  adj.]  Define;— I.  Giddy, 
inconsiderate. 

"  Some  doubted  how  far  such  volage  expressions 
inferred  treason,  being  but  lubricum  linguae"  Foun- 
tainhall,  i.  484. 

2.  Profuse,  prodigal  3  as,  ^^  He^s  unco  volage  if 
his  siller  ;^  Aberd* 
Fr.  id.  light,  giddy,  inconsiderate. » 

VOL£-MOUS£,  s.    The  field  campagnol,  S« 
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"  Af  vlcoU  agrestis*  Field  campagnol.  E4  AcfrU 
tailed  field-mouse.  S.  Fole^mtouse."  Edin.  Mag.  July 
18 19,  p.  505. 

As  Isl.  volld  is  terra,  our  term  may  be  traced  to 
this,  as  equivalent  to  IL.Jield. 
To  VOLISH,  V,  n.  To  talkostenUtiously,  Upp. 

Lanarks.         Hence 
V0LISHER9  s.     An  ostentatious  talker,  ibid. 

Isl.  vols'O  supetbire ;  vols  laxus,  splendor ;  arro- 
gantia ;  Haldorson. 
VOLT,  s.     Countenance,  aspect. 

*'  She  welcomed  me  with  a  merry  volt."  ChaU 
ijiers's  Mary>  i.  175: 

O.Fr.  vidi,  visage,  Roquef.     V.  Vult. 
VOLT,*.  Vault  or  cellar,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.Vout. 
VOLUPTUOSITIE,  s.     Voluptuousness. 

"  And  quhatsumeuer  vther  persoun  or  persounis 
of  quhatsumeuer  estate,  degreor  conditioun  that  euer 
thay  be  of,  that  failyies  and  brekis  this  act  and  ordi* 
nance,  that  he  salbe  repute  and  haldin  as  ane  man 
geuin  to  his  tfoluptuosiiie"  &c.  Acts  Mary  1551,  £d. 
1 8 1 4r  p'  488  ;  i.  e.  if  he  have  more  dishes,  at  bis  table 
than  those  permitted  by  this  act  to  men  of  different 
orders. 
VOLUSPA,  8,  Explained  as  synon.  with  Sybil, 

"  Here  seated,  the  voluspa,  or  sybil,  was  to  listen 
to  the  rhymical  ^rythmical  .'^  inquiries  which  should 
be  made  to  her,  aud  to  return  an  extemporaneous  an* 
•wer."     The  Pirate,  ii.  173. 

This  Scandinavian  term  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a 
sen^e  which  does  not  properly  belong  to  it  IsL 
vela,  volva,  and  vala,  denote  a  prophetess,  Sybilla, 
vates  Pythia,  Verel. ;  and  spa  signifies  the  prediction 
itself.  It  is  thus  defined  by  Haldorson,  Fblvuspd, 
oracula  sybillina,  QDan.]]  en  spaa-ktvindes  spaadim, 
I.  e. "  a  female  soothsayer's  divination."  Voluspa  is  the 
name  give  to  a  part  of  the  more  ancient  £dda ;  and 
as  M.  Mallet  has  observed,  "  signifies  the  oracle  or 
the  prophesy  o£  Volar  "  Fola"  he  adds,  "  might 
perhaps  be  a  general  name  for  all  the  women  of  this 
kind."   Northern  Antiq.  ii.  202. 

But  this  ingenious  and  learned  writer  has  fallen 
into  a  mistake  here.  For,  according  to  the  £dda, 
there  was  one  person  only  to  whom  this  name  was 
given.  This  was  Sif,  from  whom,  it  is  said,  Odin 
descended.  V.  Resen.  £dd.  Dedic.  h.  2.  This  name 
the  Scandinavian  writers  have  identified  with  that  of 
Stfbil,  Rudbeck  makes  her  the  wife  of  Thor.  He 
indeed,  in  his  usUal  maliner,  tratres  the  name  Sybil  to 
her ;  viewing  the  last  of  the  word  as  the  same  with 
hell,  a  mountain ;  and  rendering  Sifhella,  Dea  mon- 
tium,  or  the  same  with  Cyheli,  Stfhe  expL  by  Lat 
pius.   Atlant.  ii.  398. 

The  term  vola  has  been  traced  to  Gr.  ^vA«,  coun- 
sel, &c.  But  nothing  satisfactory  has  been  ofiered. 
To  VOME,  V.  a.     To  puke,  to  vomit,. 

'*  I  sau  fumeterre,  that  tempris  ane  heyt  lyuyr.  I 
sau  brume,  that  prouokisane  person  to  vomeald  feame." 
Com  pi.  of  S.  p.  104. 

The  term  appears  in  the  same  primitive  form  in 
IsL  voma  nausea,  vomitus.     Mig  voemer,  vomitu  ur* 
geor ;  vomuleg'-ur,  nauseabundus. 
VOMITER,  s.    An  emetic,  S. 

*'  The  ifllmner  to  make  Fomiters.  A  vomiter  is  a 
potion  prepared  with  some  vomitive  liquor,'*->to 
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purge  the  bad  hnmmirs  by  vomiting.''—''  The  man« 
ner  to  make  a  common  tmmter— to  make  a  weak  vo* 
miter/' &c  St.  Germain's  Royal  Physician^  p.  1 24*5. 
Ft.  vamkoire,  any  thing  that  provokes  vomitiDg. 
In  the  same  sense  FomUory  is  used  in  E.,  althou^ 
Dr.  Johns,  views  it,  as  if  solely  an  adj.,  while  one  of 
the  examples  he  gives  shews  the  contrary. 

VOUR,  s.     The  seed-time,  Shetl.   V.  Veir- 
VOURAK,  8.    Wreck.     "  The  vourak  of  the 

schip ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
VOUSS,  ».     The  liquor  of  hay  and  chaff  boiled, 

Strathmore. 

This  term  does  not  seem  to  be  descriptive  of  the 
particular  composition,  but  to  be  the  ancient  word, 
denoting  what  is  liquid  in  general,  retained  in  a  par- 
ticular sense.  Isl,  voi,  vaesa,  veisa  ;  humor,  mador, 
humectatio,  perfusio  aquae,  et  ductus  aquae;  G. 
Andr.  p.  249, 2^0. 
VousT,  9.     Boasting*}  Add; 

Hamilton  writes  voiting,  Facile  Traiotiae,  p^  36. 
Vow,  mterj,     V.  Waah. 

VOWKY,  ad/.     Vain. 

Of  your  consent,  says  he,  I'm  mair  nor  faiiii 
An'  wmJey  that  I  can  ca'  you  toy  ain. 

Ross's  Helenore,  First  Edit.  p.  108. 
In  Edit  Third,  changed  to  Fogie,  q.  v. 
This  term,  as  it  has  the  secondary  sense  of  ''  merry, 
cheerful,"  seems  always  to  include  the  idea  of  more 
self-complacency  and  happiness  than  we  attach  to  E^ 
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To  VOWI^,  V.  a.    A  term  used  at  cards,  when 

one  of  the  parties  loses  all  in  a  game.  Gall. 

"  When^one  of  the  parties  playing  gets  noduDg, 
not  so  much  as  a  trick,  ttken  they  are  said  to  be  vomtd, 
—this  and  sutter'd  are  one."    Gall.  Enc. 

O  !  there's  the  Ace— -it  gets  the  King  ; 
We're  beat — ^we're  vowtd,  and  a*. 

Sang  o'  the  Cartes,  ilnd»  p.  459. 
Vo^,  s.     The  state  of  being  quite  out  of  hand 

in  a  game  at  cards.     **  A  vowl  is  said  to  be 

wt)rth  nine  games,^  ibid. 

It  had  occurred'tp  me  that  Fowlhas  the  appearance 
of  having  hada  Fr.  origin,  perhaps  from  vot-er,  **  to 
rob,  to  rifle,  strip,  despoile  of  all  f  Cotgr.  On  )odc« 
ing  into  the  Diet.  Trev.,  I  find  this  conjectare  con- 
firmed. Vole,  Terme  de  jeu  de  Cartes,  et  ae  dit, 
quand  quelqu'un  fait  toutes  les  mains  ou  levies  det 
cartes,  k  I'hombre,  k  la  b^te,  ik  la  triomphe,  &c.  Om« 
nia  folia  lusoria  ferre,  auferre.  Roquefort  thus  ex* 
presses  it ;  Dans  le  jeu  des  cartes  <m  dit  la  vole  \an* 
qu'  une  personne  enl^ve  tout,  fait  toutes  les  mains^ 
The  learned  fathers  de  Trevoux  deduce  the  Fr.  e. 
from  Lat  voUa,  the  palm  of  the  hand,  becanae  this  is 
the  instrument  commonly  emplojred  in  carrying  o£ 
UP,  adv.    1.  Denoting  the  state  of  being  open. 

**  Set  up  the  door^^  open  the  door,  & 

Su.G.  upp,  id.  Denotat  quamvis  aperturam:  Lola 
uppdoerren,  portamaperire;  Ihre.  This  learned  writer 
observes,  that  in  this  sense  it  has  no  aflbuty  to  mp, 
denoting  motion  towards  a  higber  place,  but  ia  allied 
to  offen,  oepen,  apertns,  £.  open.  Germ,  ov^is  used 
in  the  same  sense.  V.  To*.  Some  view  I^  op^  the 
same  with  Gr.  iwn,  foramen^^s  the  radical  term. 
2.  Used  to  denote  the  vacation  of  a  courty  or  xisbg 
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of  a  meetirig  of  any  kind.     The  Seswn  is  up ; 

the  court  of  Session  is  not  meeting  at  present,  S. 

This  phrase  is  also  used  by  £.  writers,  although 
overlooked  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

**  The  Duke  said— that  when  -he  spoke,  all  men 
being  upon  their  feet,  and  out  of  their  places,  he  con- 
ceiv'd  the  house  had  been  ifp."  Clarendon's  Hist  B. 
4,  p.  408. 

I  hesitate,  whether  to  view  this  as  an  ellipsis,  sig* 
nifying  that  the  members  have  risen  upg  that  the 
meeting  has  broken  up ;  or  to  consider  it  as  convey- 
ing the  idea  of  openness,  as  in  sense  1. ;  a  court  being 
sometimes  said  to  sU  dwnn,  and  at  other  times  to  be 
encloied, 

*  UP,  adv.    Often  used  as  a  ^.     Ups  and  Downs, 

changes,  vicissitudes,  alternations  of  prosperity 

and  adversity,  S. 

*'  It  was  the  observe  and  saying  of  several  solid 
Christians,  especially  Mr.  John  Dick, — ^that  he  had 
always  had  many  ups  and  downs  in  his  case,  warm 
blinks  and  doucb,  but  especially  from  the  time  that 
he  took  the  wrong  end  of  that  plea,  in  pleading  in 
flivour  of  the  Indulgence.'*  Widker's  Remark.  Pas- 
sages,  p.  148. 

I've  told  you  how  a  gospel  church 
Was  first  brought  to  our  nation. 
And  touched  at  her  t(p#  and  downs. 
E'en  since  her  first  foundation. 

Scotland's  Glory  and  Shame,  p.  2. 
Neither  up  nok  doun,  in  the  same  state,  witli- 

out  any  discernible  difference,  S. 
Uf-by,  Up-bye,  adv.     Applied  to  an  object  at 

some  little^istance,  to  wuich  one  must  approach 

by  ascending,  S. 

Up'btf  the  Iambic's  lying  yonder  styth. 

Boss's  Helenore,  p.  15. 

''  Frank  Kennedy  will  shew  you  the  penalties  in 
tihe  act,  and  ye  kfn  yoursell  the^  used  to  j^ut  their 
run  goods  into  tne  auld  Plac^  ofEllangowan  up  bye 
there."     Guy  Mannering. 

.''  O,  woman,  we've  been  ta'en  up  wi'  Captain  Hec- 
tor's ifbund  up  bye,  that  I  have  nahad  my  fit  out  ower 
the  door  this  fortnight."     Antiquary,  ii.  978. 

"  Up-bye,  a  little  way  higher  on  ;"  Gl.  Antic}. 
To  Come  up-by«  to  approach,  as  giving  the  idea 

of  ascent,  or  to  come  above  others,  S. 
Up  le^T,  even  with,  <juit  with ;  often  used  when 

one  threatens  retaliation  ;  as,  **  Vse  heupwT 

him  for  that,"  S. 

A  metaph.  or  borrowed  sense,  from  the  hope  enter- 
tained, or  the  exertions  made,  by  one  who  has  fallen 
behind  in  a  journey,  to  overtake  the  person  who 
has  got  before  him. 

UP-A-LAND,  adj\  **  At  a  dis^ncefrou^  the  sea, 
in  the  country;  rustic;*^  61.  Sibb.  V.  Up;.ani>s. 

To  UPBIG,  WrBiG,  v,  a.     1.  To  build  up, 

Aberd.  Res;. 
%  To  rebuild. 

— '^  Thairfbir  the  salds  Lordis  ordanis  all  paroche 
kirkis  within  this  realmequhilkisar  decay  it  and  fallen 
downe,  to  be  reparit  and  vpbiggif;  and  quhair  thai 
Mt  niynous  and  fidtie,  |o  be  mendiW  Sedt>  Stirling; 
JL  \568,  Keith's  Hist  p.  4S6, 
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Sv7.  upby^g-a,  to  build  up. 
8.  Filled  with  high  apprehensions  of  one^s  self,  S. 
VPBRINGING,  *.    Education,  instruction,  S. 

''  It  sail  stand  at  the  kingrig  grace  plesour  to  send 
ony  man  of  wirschip  of  Ingland,  and  ane  lady,  with 
suche  cumpany  as  accordis  to  thar  estate,  nocht  ex* 
cedand  xx  persoflis  men  6c  wemen,  to  gif  attendance 
vpoune  the  said  young  queue  and  hir  vertuis  vp» 
bringing,  and  to  remane  vpoune  the  king  of  Inglan* 
dis  expensis."     Acts  Mary,  1542,  Ed.  1814,  p.  425. 

^'  They  alledged  that  they  wanted  to  bring  up  the 
king's  son  in  virtuous  education,  for  the  whilk  they 
sent  for  him.  The  king  answered,  he  was  his  son, 
of  whom  it  was  meetest  he  should  have  the  care  of 
his  upbringing"     Spalding, ii.  2. 

Uf}brought  is  used  by  Spenser,  as  signifying,  edu* 
cated,  nurtured." 

•^With  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbrought, 
UPCAST,  J.  Thestateofbeingoverturned,  SA. 

"  What  wi'  the  upcast  and  terror  that  I  got  a  wee 
while  syne,  and  what  wi'  the  bit  taste  that  I  behoved 
to  take  of  the  bit  plottie  while  I  was  making  it,  my 
head  is  sair  eneugh  stressed  the  night  already."  St 
Ronan,  iii.  48. 

UPCOME,  s.     1.  Promising  appearance. 
2.  Advancement  in  stature,  bodily  growth,  S. 

''  I  hae  nae  doubt  o'  his  abilities,  for  he  proihises 
fkir  according  to  his  upcome"     Campbell,  i.  27. 
UPDORROK,  adj.     Worn  out,  Shetl. ;  from 

Isl.  upp,  and  throk-a^  also  thrtig-a^  urgere,  pro- 
mere.     Throk-^  is  also  expl. ;  Aegre  se  coo* 

tinere,  sustentare;  Haldorson. 
UP-DRINKING,  s.  An  entertainment  given  to 

gosdps  after  the  recovery  of  a  female  from 

child-bearing,  Perths,     V,  Vpsitting. 

"  At  the  feasr'given  on  my  mother's  recovery, 
which  in  that  .part  of  the  csountry  was  termed  the 
up-drinking,  it  was  discussed  in  fVill  divan,  whether  I 
should  arrive  at  my  dignity  in  the  church  or  in  the 
army."    Campbell,  i.  13. 

Evidently  from  the  circumstanee  pf  the  mother 
being  able  to  get  up,  or  out  of  bed.  This  in  Angus 
is;t  for  the  same  reason,  called  the^«  or  fooUale. 

UP-FUIRDAYS,  up  before  sunrise,  Roxb.   V. 

Fuitfi-DAYS. 

UPGAE,  «.   An  interruption  or  break  in  ^  mine. 

ral  stratum,  which  holds  its  direction  upwards, 

*'  Some  again  making  their  rise  mi|ch  more  than 
their  coi^r^e, — they  ^all  up-gaes"  Sinclair's  Misq. 
Obs.  Hydrost  p.  278.* 

UPGANG,  s.  1,  An  wcent,  to  acclivity.]  Add; 
S.  The  act  of  ascending,  S. 

"  Maybe  we  will  win  there  the  night  yet, — though 
our  minny  here's  rather  driegh  in  the  upgang."  Hea^t 
M.  Loth.  iii.  88,  ' 
yPGANG,  s.     A  sudden  increase  of  wind  and 

sea ;  generally  applied  to  the  weather,  Shetl. 

Isl.  tfpp^ang-rii^crementum;  U^n.opgang,  Sw.tfjK 
gaang,  arising.  . 

UPGESTRY,  s. 

The  term  having  been  communicated  to  me  in  this 
form,  I  did  not  observe  till  too  late  that  the  proper 
orthography  |s  Opgestrief^  Opgeslerji,    It  deiM>t^  A 
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cuatom«  according  to  which  an  udaller  might  transfer 
bis  property^  on  condition  of  receiving  a  sustenance 
for  life. 

''  There  was  a  law  in  Shetland  empowering  pos- 
sessors of  udal  lands  with  the  consent  of  their  heirs^ 
to  dispose  of  their  patrimony  to  any  person  who 
would  undertake  their  support  for  Rfe.  Whence  the 
law,  by  which  estates  could  be  alienated  from  the 
t  udaUbom  for  such  a  purpose,  was  named  the  cus-i 
torn  o£  opgeHeiy:'*     Hibbert's  Shetl.  Isl.  p.  311. 

"  I  the  said  Freia  QRasmusdochter^  and  my  hus« 
band  Ingillbrycht  Nickellsom  Qr.  sone^,  grantis  us 
Weill  content — for  our  guid  will  andovergcom  of  our 
aaid  mother^  to  the  said  Wm.  and  his  airis  for  now 
and  ever,  and  that  of  opgestrie,  be  virtue  off  ane  law- 
dabill  custome  and  form  of  the  cuntrye  of  cpgesterie," 
&c.  Deed,  A.  1602,  ibid.  p.  312. 
Obgester,  s.  The  designation-given  to  the  per- 
son received  for  permanent  support,  accoraing 
to  this  custom,  ibid. 

"Such  di^oners  were  then  received  into  the 
house  of  their  maintainer  under  the  name  of  his 
cpgetters."     Hibbert,  p.  311. 

**  I  the  said  Freia — ^am  become  lawfull  opgtster  to 
the  said  Wm.  to  be  sustenitt  in  meat  and  ciaith  all 
the  dayis  of  my  lyfetyme,"  &;c.    Deed  ubi  sup. 

It  would  seem  that  g  had  been  pronounced  hard, 
as  the  word  is  obviously  compounded  of  the  particle 
vp  and  Isl.  gest^ur,  giaesl'Ur,  Su.G.  gae^,  Dan.  giesi, 
&c«  hospes,  q.  one  received  as  a  guest ;  pr  from  Teut. 
gasterije,  hospitium,  q.  reception  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  rights  of  hospitality. 
To  UPGIF,  V,  a.  To  deliver  up ;  an  old  foren- 
sic term. 

**  The  lordis— decretis — that  th^  said  Williame 
erle  of  Erole  sail  frely  vpgif  &  restore  agane  to  the 
said  Henri  all  &  hale  the  said  landis  of  Mekle  Ar^ 
nage>"  &c.    Act.  Audit  A.  1488,  p.  126. 

"  The  said  erle  sail  frely  vpgif  the  said  landis  with 
the  pertinentis  &  charteris  tharof."     Ibid.  A.  1491^ 
p.  153. 
Vpgevak,  Upgiver,  s.  One  who  delivers,  up  to 

another. 

**  And  sail  caus  the  pairties  vpgevarkf  of  the  saidis 
inventoures  everie  pairtie  subscry ve  his  awin  inven- 
tar  him  selff  gif  he  can  wreate."     Acts  Ja.  VI.  l621, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  599:     • 
Ufgiving,  s.  The  act  of  giving  or  delivering  up. 

— -"  They  subscribed  rolls  of  the  tenths  given  up 
by  every  subscriber,  as  they  who  had  commission 
to  receive  and  see  theupgiving  of  the  same,  but  com- 
missary Farquhar  took  up  the  payment"  Spalding, 

i.  259. 
Teut.  op-g«^-entradere,'Sw.  upgifv-a,  to  deliver  up. 

To  UPHALD,  Uphaud,  v.  a.     1.  To  support, 

to  maintain,  to  make  provision  for. 

"  We  believe  it  is  weall  knawne  till  all  your  Wis- 
doms, how  that  we  uphald  an  altar  situate  within  the 
Colledge  Kirk  of  St  Giles,  in  the  honour  of  God 
and  St  Mungo  our  Patrone."  Seal  of  Cause  A.  1 505, 
Blue  Blanket^  p.  5S. 
8.  To  furnish  horses  on  a  road  for  a  inail,  stage, 

or  diligence,  S. 

*'  It's  Jami^  Martingale,  that  furnishes  the  naigs 
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on  contract,  and  uphattds  dmn,— and  I  am  not  en-« 
titled  to  make  any  stop,  or  to  suffer  prcjudtoe  by  the 
like  of  these  accidents."     Antiquary,  i.  18. 
Uphadik,  s.     The  same  with  Uphald^  S. 

«'  The  gentles  tak  a  hantil  uphadim:'    H.  Blyd's 
Cbntract,  p.  7* 
Uphald,  s.     1.  Support,  sustentation.]  Add; 

"  The  said  princesse — ^has — assignit  to  the  said 
Schir  Alexander  to  the  uphald  of  our  said  soneryn 
lord*  and  his  sistris  in  the  forsaid  castel  to  his  said 
age  iiij>°^  markis  of  the  vsuale  mone  of  Scotlande,  the 
whilkis  war  assignit  to  hir  be  the  said  tiire  estatis 
and  for  the  same  caus."  Acts  Ja.  II.  A.  1439»  £d* 
1814,  p.  54. 

•— '^  The  principall^^regentis&c  hes  evir  bene  in 
vse  &  costorae  to  remane  within  the  said  ci^e  of  the 
auld'toun  of  Aberdene,  and  to  sit  andhald  theoon« 
sistorie  and  college  tharin— as  priuilegis,  immuni- 
teis  and  vpkaldis  of  the  said  citye,  and  quhairof 
itJbes  bene  in  possessioune,  and  thairwith  vphaUtM 
now  and  in  all  tymes  bygane."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597, 
Ed.  1814,  p.  154. 

S.  The  ^ct  of  upholding  a  building,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent  its  falling  to  deca^,  by  giving  it  Decessaiy 
repairs ;  or  the  obligation  to  do  so ;  S.  Uphmta. 

"  Quhair  the  haill  tenement  «flir  it  be  biggit  be 
set  in  few  within  the  auale  tbairof  Q.  e.  under  the 
proper  rent,]|  for  the  vphald  of  the  samin,  and  beis 
brint,  gif  the  fewar  may  be  compellit  to  big  the  sa« 
mi'n  vpone  his  awin  expensis  or  not  ?"  Acts  Mary, 
1555,  Ed.  1814,  p.  490. 
To  Uphaud,  v.  n.    To  affirm',  to  maintain,  S. 

"  Sae  ye  uphaud  ye  had  nae  particulars  to  say  to 
my  lord  but  about  your  ain  matters."  Antiquary, 
ii.  334.    • 

The  £.  V.  Uphold  is  not,  as  far  as  I  have  observed, 
used  in  this  sense.  It  is  indeed  a  metaph.  or  secon- 
dary sense  borrowed  fropi  the  custom  of  pledging 
one's  self  to  support  or  maintain  tn  assertion  at  the 
expence  of  life  and*  limb.  It  resembles  Matntain,  q. 
tnanu  tenere. 
UPH ALJE  DAY,  Vphaly  day,  the  fii^  dty 

after  the  termination  of  the  Christmas  hohdays. 

"  That  lettrez  be  writtin — ^to  chai'ge  thaim  to  tak 
the  said  preif  before  thaim  the  mome  eftir  Vphakf^ 
day"  &c.*  Act  Audit.  A.  1494,  p.  206.  V.  Girth, 
sense  3. 

It  is  written  OuphalUday,  Aberd.  Reg.     *'  Betuix 
this  &  OuphalUday  mxtlQ  cum."     A.  1541,  V.  17» 
To  UPHAUE,  V.  a.     AppaYentlv,  to  heave  up. 

"  To  uphaue  the  sentrice  of  the  brig  ;**  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1621,  V.  11. 
AS.  up'hef-an,  up-aheaf-an,  levare,  exaltare. 
UPHOUG,  s. .  Rum,  bankruptcy,  Shetl. 

Dan.  ophugg-er  disseco,  ictu  discutio,  Baden ;  q.  to 
hetv  up  by  the  roots.  Isl.  kaug  and  h<^g  signify 
caedes,  paena,  from  the  v.  haugg'-va  caedere ;  and 
hence  the  phrase  Leida  til  hauggt,  ad  caedem  pro- 
ducere;  Verel.  Ind.  p.  111. 
UPLAND  SHOOE,  anoid  phraae  for  a  sort  of 

rtdBon,  as  would  seem^  or  a  shoe  made  of  an 

undresised  hide,  with  the  hair  on  it. 

^*  Per9,  peronis,  an  up4iMd  thon**      Desfiaiit. 
Gram*  B.  8,  a.  ;• 
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G.  Douglas  renders  cruduspero  of  Virgil  by  rouch 
rilling* 

VFLE3IT,  pari.  pa.     Eecovered. 
The  lost  penny  wcs  vpUsit,'^ 
Bot  the  penny  that  wes  hid 
*  I  hold  leist  gude  did. 

Colkei&ie  Saw,  F.  i.  ▼.  15. 
A.S.  up  and  les»an  coUigere ;  redimere.   The  sense 
of  the  term  is  explained^  v.  39- 

The  penny  lost  in  the  lak, 
Wes  fundin  and  vptak^T-i*  e.  taken  up. 
•  ToUPLIFT,  V.  a.  Tocollect;  applied  to  money, 
&c.  a  juridical  term,  S. 

**  His  father  the  marquis  was  at  court,  seeking  to 
defend  his  sheriffships^  whilk  he  could  not  get  done, 
and  therefore  returned  home  again,  leaving  his  son 
the  lord  Gordon  behind  him  to  upiift  the  prices 
thereof."    Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  20. 

**  He  returns  home  to  Aberdeen  from  Newcastle 
upon  the  4th  of  December^  and  again  begins  to  up* 
Ifft  the  tenths  and  twentieths  witliin  his  division." 
Ibid.  i.  272. 

The  V.  in  E.  merely  signifies  "  to  raise  aloft."    Sw, 
uplifl-'a,  to  lift  up. 
VpLiFTER,  s.     A  collector,  S. 

— "  The  officiaris  chairgeit  for  the  said  tazatioun, 
ijpUfleris  and  recevaris  of  the  samin,  hes  bene  in  Vse 
of  idlouing  to  thame  selfis  of  greit  and  extraordiner 
feis  for  thair  seruice,  quhilk  was  ane  greit  imparing 
of  the  formar  taxatioun."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1597,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  146. 
Ufliftiko,  s.    Collection,  exaction. 

''  There  followed  the  npUfiing  of  the  tenths  and 
twentieths  through  the  Country,  and  also  of  their 
farms."     Spalding,  i.  290. 
UPLIFTIT,par^.  adf^  Elated,  under  the  influx 

eace  of  pride,  S. 

**  I  was  sae  uplifiit  I  could  hardly  sit  on  my  yand ; 
and  I  saw  my  fadier  was  proud  o'  his  callant,  as  he 
ca'ed  me,—- that  made  me  ten  times  wanr."     Perils 
of  Man,  ii.  229. 
To  VPMAK,  v.n.    1.  To  supply  where  there 

is  a  deficiency. 

*'  Quhar  thar  is  fundin  ony  sic  werk  widiin  the 
said  finace,  the  werk  to  be  brokin,  the  workman  to 
tfpmak  the  avale  to  the  finace  foresaid,  &  the  said 
werkman  to  be  punyst  at  the  kingis  ^ill."  Acts  Ja. 
III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  172. 
8.  To  build  up.     To  wpmak  is  used  in  this  sense, 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
S.  To  compensate ;  often  used  in  the  sense  of  en- 
riching, S. 

*'  I  haveTfouTfd  my  Lord  unchangeable,  in  every 
estate  the  same,  ay  the  same  up^making,  and  more 
than  up-making  portion."  Hamilton  to  Ren^ick, 
Society  ConteridingS,  p.  40. 

Belg.  opmaak'-en  to  make  up.  Any  one,  who  has 
attenc^d  to  the  genius  of  the  Scottish  language,  must 
have  remarked,  that  it  resembles  the  Teut  far  more 
than  the  Bnglia^  does,  in  the  combination  of  the  pre* 
positions.  It  generally  prefers  the  prefix,  instead  of 
adding  the  preposition  to  the  verb  or  noun.' 
U^MAK,  9.  ^  1.  A  contrivance,  an  invention^  S.B* 
St  Compoation,  S.B. 
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He  held  the  bink^side  in  an  endless  gauff> 
Wi'  catchie  glees,  some  o'  his  ain  up^mak. 
Which  a'  confess  he  had  an  unco  knack. 

Tarrant  Poenu,  p.  6. 
8.  A  fabrication,  Aberd. 
Teut.  qp^maeck-en  construere ;  ornate  conficere. 

UPPAL,  s.     Support ;  corrupted  from  Uphold^ 

Aberd. 

This  term  occurs  in  a  Prov.  common  in  that  coun- 
ty, which  is  not  expressive  of  much  sensibility; 
"  The  death  o'  wives,  and  the  luck  o*  sheep,  are  a 
puir  man's  uppaL" 

Perhaps  tjppil,  adj.  should  be  written  Uppal,  as 
having  a  common  origin. 

To  Uppil,  v.  n.     To  clear  up,  &c.]  Add ;— used 

also  in  the  South  and  West  of  S. 

'^  When  the  weather  at  any  time  has  been  wet  and 
ceases  to  be  so,  we  say  it  is  uppled"  Gall.  Enc.  vo. 
UppU. 

UPPIL,  s.  Expl.  ^«  chief  delight,  ruling  desire, 
darFmg  pursuit  ;^  Aberd.  This  seem^  merely 
a  different  application  of  Uppal. 

UPPINS,  adv.  A  little  way  upwards,  as  Doun^ 
ninSf  a  little  way  downwards,  Stirlings. 

UPPISH,  adf.     Aspiring,  ambitious.]  Add; 

But  the  Earl  of  Glencaim  was  arrived  at  Perth  be* 
fore  these  three  commissioners  could  reach  it,  where 
they  found  the  multitude  much  more  uppish  than  for* 
merly."     Keith's  Hist.  p.  88. 

^  *  Here  it  properly  signifies  that  the  multitude  were 
rising  in  their  demands,  and  more  hard  to  deal  with 
than  they  had  been  before  Glencairn's  arrival. 

''  Besides,  she  is  getting  uppish  notions,  from  sit- 
ting up  like  a  lady  &om  mormng  to  night"  Cotta« 
gers  of  Glenbumie,  p^  37* 

UP.PUTTING,  tf.    Erection. 

*'  They  came  all  riding  up  the  gate  to  St  Machar's 
kirk — ^to  take  down  the  portraiture  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin Mary  and  our  Saviour  in  her  arms,  that  had  stckMl 
since  the  up-'puUing  thereof,  in  curious  work."  Spald« 
ing,  i.  246. 

UP.PUTTING,  Uf-pctxin,  iTp-nxTiN,  $.    1. 

•Lod^ng;  entertainment  whether  for  man  or 

horses ;  as,  <*  gude  up-puUinj^  S. 
•  '^  Is  it  not  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  this 
world  wide,  that  you,  that  have  free  uppuUing — be4» 
board,  and  washing,— -and  twelve  pounds  sterling  am 
yea!'>  just  to  look  afU^  that  boy,  should  let  him  out 
of  your  sight  for  twa  or  three  hours  ?"  Guy  Man- 
ncring,  i.  140w 

"  1  teird  ye  the  cratur  had  gude  up-piUin,  but  it's 
lang  sin'  ony  ane  entered  this  place  but  herseL"    St. 
Johnstoun,  &c.  i.  252. 
2.  A  plaoe^  a  situation ;  as,  *^  IVe  gotten  a  gude 

up-pittin  now." 

"'  I'm  nae  rich  yeomani  I'm  naething  but  a  poor 
berried^  forsaken,  reduced  auld  man  I  I  .hae  nae  up* 
puUmg  for  ought  better  than  a  flea."  Perils  of  jyian^ 
iii.  g05. 

UPRIGHT  BUR,  s.    The  Lsfcopodium  tdago^ 
Linn; 
<^'  The  uprigH  bur,  which  grows  in  flat  bogi^  and 
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is  much  more  powerful  than  the  creeping  bur,  is  (y- 
eopodium  telago."     App.  Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  197. 
To  UPSET,  ».  a.    To  recover  from,  &c.]   Add; 

''  There  is  such  a  great  lose  and  domage  in  this  one 
thing  we  call  deceite  will  neuer  be  vpsei:  all  the  kings 
and  doctors  vnder  heauen  will  neuer  set  vp  thy  lose 
thou  getst  by  defection/'  Rollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  53. 
To  UPSET,  V.  a.     To  refund,  to  repair, 

"  Gif  it  happinis  the  ship  or  gudis  to  cum  in  any 
danger  in  the  piaster^s  default, — throw  putting  furth 
of  Insufficient  towia,  then  he  is  bund  and  oblist  to 
upset  the  skaith,  as  far  as  he  is  worthy  or  may  be  able 
to  pay."     Ship  Lawis,  ^Balfour's  Pract  p.  6 18. 

In  the  same  sense,  I  suppose,  must  we  understand 
the  phrase  as  used  in  Ab^rd.  Reg.,  ^  to  wpset  the 
skaicht;"  Cent  I6. 

There  is  a  similar  phrase  in  Sw.  Erfoetta  ^  skada, 
to  repair  or  make  up  a  loss ;  er  being  equivalent  to 
Liat.  re. 
To  UPSET,  V.  a.    1,  To  set  up,  to  fix  in  a  par- 

ticular  situation. 

<*  Their  chief  and  first  diarge  and  study  is,  and 
should  bee,  to  advance  the  glory  of  God,  by  main« 
tuning  and  upsetting  true  preachers  of  the  wcnrd,  re- 
forming of  religion,  and  subversion  of  idolatry."  Pro* 
dan^ation,  A.  1559,  Keith's  Hist  p.  111. 
2,  To  confirm ;  used  as  equivalent  with  making 

good. 

"  Our  souerane  lord, — ^in  respect  of  the  said  mdt- 
owing  gift,  sa  faithfullie  and  solempnitlie  promesit 
to  be  vpsett  and  maid  guid  decemis  and  decliuris,"  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1593,  Ed.  1814,  p.  26l.  \ 

UPSET,  Vpsett,  s,    1*  The  admission  of  on^ 

to  the  freedom  of  any  trade  in  a  burgh. 

*'  And  quhat  persons  that  shall  happen  to  be  adm 
mitted  frie  men  or  masters  to  the  saids  crafts,  or  oc- 
cupy s  any  part  of  the  same,  shall  pay  for  his  entrie 
at  nis  upset,  five  pounds  usual  inoney  of  Scotland," 
&c.     Seal  of  Cause,  A.  1505,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  56^ 

"  That  thair  be  m  the  haill  toun  |nt>ot  anejcollec- 
tioun  and  ane  purs,  not  peculiare  to  ony  ane  hot 
commoun  to  all  off  the  haiu  dewiteis  and  casualiteis 
callit  the  entres  siluer  of  prentises,  vpsettis,  oulklie 
penneis,  vnlawis.— The  merdiand  prenteis— to  pay 
at  his  entrie— XXX  s.  and  at  his  vpsek  or  end  of  his 
prentieschip  fy  ve  pundis.**  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed. 
1814,  p.  863-4. 

9.  The  money  paid  in  order  to  oneV  being  ad- 
mitted into  any  trade. 

f'  It  is  weall  knawne,— how  that  we  uphauld  ai| 
altar,  &c.  and  has  nae  importance  to  uphauld  the 
same,  but  our  spber  oukleye  penny  and  upsets.'' 
Ibid.  p.  55. 

Teut  op-sfitt^etiy  constituere,  instituere;  or  perhaps 
we  may  refer  to  ibe  v.  as  signifying,  aperire,  redu- 
dere,  as  denoting  that  the  door  of  freedom  is  opened 
to  one  who  was  previously  bound. 
Upset-pbice,  the  price  at  which  any  goods  are 

exposed  to  sale  by  auction,  S. 

Teut  op'Setten  eenen  prijs,  praemiam  proponere. . 
Vpsett AR,  s.    One  who  fixes,  sets  or  sticks  up ; 

used  as  to  placards. 

**  The  first  sear  &  findar  thairof  salbe  punist  in 
tb^  Mminniancar  as  the  first  inventar^  writtar^  tTOttX^ 
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and  vpsettar  of  the  samin,  gif  he  wer  apprehcniit" 
Acts  Mary  1567,  Ed,  1814,  p.  552. 

UPSETTING,  par^.pa.  1.  Applied  to  those  who 
aim. at  higher  things  than  their  situation  in  life 
entitles  them  to,  aping  the  modes  of  superiors,  S. 
"  Upsetting  cutty !  I  mind  her  fou  weel,  when  she 

dreed  penance  for  ante-nup "    St  ttonan,  i.  34. 

«'  He  was  very  vogie  with  the  notion  of  making 

a  speech  before  the  council,  for  he  was  an  upsetting 

young  man."     The  Provost,  p.  S58. 

"  Up-setting,  conceited ;  assuming ;"  Gl.  Antiq« 
Teut  op-setten,  erigere,  tollere.' 

2.  Improperly  used  as  signifying  vehement 
"  But  the  minister^  aye  sae  upsetiin  about  richca 

an'  gryte  fouk ;  an^  he  had  something  about  that, 

and  Mr.,  Allan  has  never  entered  the  deor  sin  syne." 

Glenfergus,  i.  540. 

Upsetting,  s.   Assumption  of  right,  aspirmg  or 

ambitious  conduct,  S. 

"  Weel,  1  deckre  if  e'er  I  heard  the  like  of  sic 
upsetting.  I  won'er  what  business  either  yon  or  him 
hae  to  consenting  or  none  consenting."  The  En- 
tail, ii.  26%. 

Upsetting-like,  a^.    Having  the  appearance 
of  a  spirit  of  assumption  and  self-elevation,  S. 
— "  I  can  tell  you  he  is.no  favourite  in  a  certain 
guarter.'   ■'  I  dinna  wonder  at  it,  for  he's  a  proud, 
upsetimg^Uke  puppy.**     Inheritance,  u\  362. 

UPSHLAAG,^.    Athaw,  ShetL 

Isl.  upp,  and  slagi^  humiditas,  delique^centia^ 
(yrhenceslagn-a,  and  slakn^  moUescere,  humescere)^ 
slak-r  remissus  ;  slagg,  mixta  nive  pluvia. 

UPSITTEN,  part,  pa:    Listless,  callous ;  1^ 

t>lied  to  those  who,  regardless  both  of  mercies 

and  of  judgments,  refuse  tamake  any  progress 

in  religion,  or  to  reform  what  is  wrong,  S. 

**  When  Historian  Wodrow,  with  the  lukewarm, 

backslidden  and  upsitten  Ministers,  he  with  his  pen> 

and  they  with  their  tongues,  are  saying,  that  many 

of  these  Martyrs  suffered  for  their  wild  opinions ; 

one  thing  they  much  insist  upon,  is,  Tkat  tkey  would 

never  pray  for  the  King.     They  were  not  bid  do  this 

alopie,  but  to  satisfy  them  of  all  their  other  wicked 

opinions ;  and  it  was  not  salvation  to  hi&  soul  the^ 

would  suffer  them  to  pray  fqr,  but  preservation  to 

his  body,  and  lengthning  out  of  his  days,  that  he 

might  exercise  more  tyranny."    Walker's.  Re^iark* 

Passages,  p.  143. 

Teut  opmsitt'Cn,  insidere,  tQ  sit  dawn  upon. 

YPSITTING;  s.  A  term  u«^  to  denote  a  sort 
of  wake  after  the  baptism  of  a  child. 
^<  And  that  n^  banquettis  sall»e  at  onie  ppsiitingis 
after  babti^ing  of  baimis  in  time^ming,  vnder  the 
pane  of  twentie  pund  to  be  payit  be  euerie  p^ sone, 
doar  in  the  contrair,  alsweiU  of  themaister  of  the 
hous8,-*as  of  allvther  porsonis  that  salbe  fund  or 
tryit  partakeris  nf  sic  superfluus  banqueting,  and 
escheting  of  the  droggis  and  eonfectourls  apprehen. 
dit,"  &c.    Acts  Ja,  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  2l»l. 

This  castom,  which  seems  to  be  now  ohacifiKe,  was 
most  probably  introduced  in  imitation  cf  the  Ltib-* 
99akes^  or  watching  <^  the  dead;  or  it  might  have 

some  connejuon  with  the  vigils  of  tjhe  saints;    tli^ 
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iht  vjmHing  preceded  the  baptism,  it  might  haiRe 
been  supposed  that  it  was  meant  to  guard  the  un» 
chrUtened  bairn  against  the  mischievous  attempts  of 
the  Fairies.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  of  what 
'  use  it  could  be  after  the  baptismal  rite, 
UPSTART,  8.    A  stick  set  upon  the  top  of  a 

wall,  in  forming  the  wooclen  work  of  a  thatch- 

rooft  but  not  retching  to  the  summit,  S. 

*'  Over  these  were  hang  sticks  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man*s  arm^  cailed  cobbers;  and  smaller  ones 
iset  on  the  top  of  the  wall  were  termed  upstarts*' 
Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  114. 
UPSTIRRING,  *.     Excitement. 

''  Heereupon  all  creatures  in  their  kinde  reioyce, 
>-*-the  church  lastly  closeth  the  song ;  to  shew^  that 
as  from  them  it  ought  to  begin,  whereby  all  the  rest 
may  magnify  God ;  so  the  singing  of  the  rest  should 
aerue  the  church  for  a  new  upstirring  to  insist  in  hit 
praise."  Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  29,  SO, 
UP-SUN,  *.     1.  After  sunrise. 

''  The  precise  question  was.  If  an  ejection  may  be 
executed  in  the  night-time,  at  least  before  sun*rising ; 
or  if  it  must  be  done  with  up^sun : — ^Though  the  sun 
*wa8  not  actually  risen,  yet  we  know  there  is  a  di/u- 
culum  preceding  it,  that,  for  an  hour  before  it,  irra- 
diates and  gilds  the  sky.*-Yet  the  plurality  found 
tbe  ejection  illegal,  being  before  sun-rising;  and 
therefore  ordained  Mr.  William  Gordon  to  be  re^ 
possessed."  Fount.  Dec.  Suppl*  iv.  562. 
£.  It  was  upsun,  the  sun  was  not  set,  Galloway. 

A  similar  phrase  occurs  in  Isl.  UpveraruU  sol,  non- 
dum  occidens,  superstes  adhuc  supra  horizontem. 
Harb.  56.  Edda  Saemund. ;  literally  up-betng. 

The  phrase  used  in  A.S.  is  sunnan  ^pp-gatige; 
Su.G.  salens  upgaang,  Teut.  opganck  der  sonnen.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  view  up-sun  as  an  ellipsis,  fonned 
£rooi  the  A.S.  phraseology,  Eode  sunna  upp,  exorie- 
batur  sol.  Gen.  32.  51. 
To  UPTAK,  v.  a. "  To  upderstand,  to  compre- 

bend,  Aberd.,  Lanarks. 

Sw.  uptag-a  and  Dan.  oplagt  signify  to  take  up 
literally.  The  Sw.  v^b  has  also  several  metaphori- 
eal  senses ;  although  I  haVe  not  observed  that  this  is 
one  of  them. 
Uptak,  8.    Apprehension,  S.]  Add; 

*f  Ye  maun  ken  I'm  gay  gleg  at  the  uptak;  there 
was  never  ony  thing  dune  wi'  hand  but  I  leam'd 
gay  readfly."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  19,  20. 

"  I  can  crack  some  wi'  you,  though  ye're  rather 
i^w  i'  the  uptake;  but  I  can  crack  nane  wi'  a  man 
that  ca's  the  streamers  a  Roara  Boriawlis."  Brownie 
of  Boidsbeck,  ii.  238. 
To  UPTAK,  V.  a.     1.  To  collect,  applied  to 

money,  fines,  &c. ;  By non.  Uplift;  to  l\ike  up^  E. 

''  The.Lordis  of  counsal  may  mak  and  constitute 
ane  Procqratour  and  Factour  for  thame  to  raise  and 
uptak  all  unlawis  of  ony  persoun  that  tynis  thair 
Causis  befoir  thame."  Balfour's  Pract  p.  404. 
.  **  Johne  Hepburne  was  at  that  tyme  prio>  gene- 
ral! of  St  Androis,  and  vpiuik  the  proffeittis  thiurof." 
Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  292. 

Sw.  uptag'a  is. used  in  the  same  sense;  Uptaga 
^tskylder,  to  levy  taxes,  Wideg. 
S.  To  make  an  inventory  or  list 
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"  They  order  how  ^mmissSoners  should  be  chosen 
to  sit  three  months  at  the  Council  table  in  Edinburgh 
tbeirtime  about;-^«nd  set  down  instructions  in  writt 
about  all  thir  businesses,  whilk  bred  great  trouble 
in  uptaking  of  the  rental,  and  number  of  men  and 
others  abovewritten."  Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  103. 
Uptakin,  s.     The  act  of  collecting  or  ree^ving^ 

Aberd.  Reg* 
UPTAKING,  9.    Exaltation. 

"  The  exalting  of  the  childe,  is  the  deiection  of 
the  Dragon,  from  heauen :  and  the  deiection  of  the 
Drugon  is  the  vptaking  of  the  childe."  ForbeaoH  the 
Revelation,  p.  103. 

UPTENIT,  prek    Obtained,  Aberd.  Reg* 
UP.THROUOH,  ndif.    1.  In  the  upper  part  of 

the  country  or  higher  district,  Clydes.,  Aberd. 

V.  DOUKTHBOUGH. 

S.  Upwards,  so  as  to  pass  through  to  the  other 
side,  Clydes. 

Uf-thbou6H,  adf:  Living  or  situated  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  country,  Aberd. 

UP-THROWIN,  8.    The  vulgar  term  for  puk- 
ing,  S. 
Bell,  opwerping,  which  literally  signifies  the  act  of 

throwing  up,  is  used  iti  the  same  sense  in  relation  to 

the  stomach. 

UPTYING,  8.     The  act  of  putting  in  bonds. 

«-''  His  captivity  is  not  absolute,  but  in  some  spe« 
ciall  consideration ;  and  the  degrees  heere  mention* 
ed  shew,  that  then  his  vptying  is  to  bee  counted,  when 
in  that  consideration  bee  is  perfectly  made,  fast,  as 
taken,  shut  up,  locked  on,  and  sealed."  Forbes  on 
the  Revelation,  p.  217* 

UPW  ARK,  8.  Apparently,  labour  in  the  in^ 
iandy  or 4/p2a7u2,  as  distinguished  from  employ- 
ment in  fishing. 

— "  {^ptraril,  quhen  thefy  selling  wes  done;*'  Aberd* 
Reg.  V.  21. 

UPWITH,  adv.     1.  Upwards,  S.l  Jdd; 
.     A.S.  up  oth, .sursum  ad;  up  oth  Jieq/m^  sursum  ad 
coeliim.  Bed.  478,  13.     V.  Outwith. 
Upwith,  8.     An  ascent,  a  risipg  ground. 

'^  Will  ye  see  how  the're  spankin'  leng  the  side  o' 
that  green  uprvith,  an  siccan  a  braenjgal  o'  them  tdo  ?'* 
Saint  PatricV  ii.  91. 

VRACX  *•    Wreck,  ruin,  Buchah. 

I  gouff 't  the  bickars  a'  to  tfrack, 
*Whan  e'er  I  saw  yir  croon  . 
O'  death  the  night 
Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  10.     V.  Wrack. 

URE,  *.     Practice,  toilj  -4da;    . 

This  phrase  occurs  in  O.E.  "  I  bring  in  pre,  by  long 
accustomjmge  of  a  thyng  or  condycioh^"  Palsgr.  B* 
iii.  F.  1 75,  a.  "  I  put  ta  vre,  Je  mets  en  experience  ; 
—It  shall  be  put  in  vre  or  it  be  fiught  longe."  Ibid. 
F.  828,  b. 
.  The  V.  was  anciently  used  in  its  simple  form.  ''  t 
vre  one,  I  accustume  hym  to  a  thyng.— -And  he  be 
ones  vred  to  it,  he  wyll  do  well  ylloughie."  Ibid.  F. 
399,  b. 

it  is  also  used  by  Hooker.  Skinner  tinnaturaUy 
views  it  as  contr.  firom  Lat.  usu^a^ 

Mr.  Nares  has  properly  reared  to  Norm*  Fr.  ure, 
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practice^  use.    MUe  en  we,  put  in  practice.     Kel« 
nam's  Diet.     From  Ure  is  the  £.  v.  to  Inure. 

URE,  9.    Slow  heat,  as  that  proceeding  from  em. 

hers;  also  expl.  a  suffocating  heat,  Tweedd. 

1  would  be  disposed  to  view  this  word  as  allied 
to  Su.G.  'ifwer  vehementia^  ifr^a  eflervescere^  Germ. 
eifer  ardor,  excandescentia,  l^Vaefr  excandescens, 
yjr  indignabundus^  and  yjf-ast  indignari ;  did  they 
not  all  seem  confined  to  mental  ardour.  I  therefore 
prefer  IsL  ur,  striae^  seu  stricturae  ignitt  ferri,  G. 
Andr. ;  scintilla^  Haldorson.  The  latter  gives  Dan. 
JunkCy  (whence  our  sptink,)  as  synon. ;  subjoining  the 
Isl.  phrase^  Ur  erqfellujami,  scintillat  ferrum  can- 
dens.  It  should  be  subjoined  perhap>s,  that  Heb. 
*V)^t  ur,  signifies  lux>  ignis,  focus.  Hence^  it  haa 
been  supposed^  the  Gr.  name  of  heaven  iv^^^ff.  V. 
Gale's.  Courts  B.  2.  c.  7.  p.  88.  In  Gael,  ur  signi- 
fies fire ;  and  in  Ir.^  according  to  O'Reilly^  both  the 
«un  and  fire.  To  the  same  fountain  has  been  traced 
Lat.  ur-ere,  to  burn. 

URE,  s.   1 .  *'  A  kind  of  coloured  haze,  which  the 
Bun-beams  make  in  the  summer-time,  in  passing 
through ;  that  moisture  which  the  sun  exhales 
from  the  land  and  ocean  ;^  Gall.  £nc. 
S.  This  is  expl.  ^*  a  haze  in  the  air,^  Clydea. 

''  The  mune  be  this  was  shinan  clearly  abune  a* 
ure,"  .£din.  Mag.  Sept.  1818^  p.  155. 

This  seems  to  be  its  meaning  in  the  following 
passage. 

Whiles  glowring  at  the  asure  sky. 

And  loomy  ocean's  ure, 
Which  Phoebus  makes  when  he  is.  dry, 
Thrang  sooking  waters  pure. 

GalL  Encycl.  p.  li$. 
When  the  weather  is  very  dry^  it  is  cijled  dry  ure. 
The  east  was  blae^  dry  ure  bespread  the  hills. 

Ibid. 
Perhaps  originaUy  the  same  with  Isl.  ur  pi u via. 
G.  Andr. ;  ros,  pluvia,  Haldorson.  ^  V.  Oorie.  Or 
shall  we  trace  it  to  the  same  fountain  with  £.  hoar, 
Isl.  hor,  mucor  ?  Lye  has  given  A.S,  urig  as  signify- 
ing  canus^  hoary ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  had  been  an  A.S.  #.  in  the  form  of  ur, 

URI^9  s.     Ore;  in  relation  to  metals,  S.I  Add; 

"  Doun-Creigh  was  built  with  a  strange  kynd  of 
morter^  by  one  Paull  Macktyre.  This^  doe  take  to 
be  a  kind  of  vre  ;  howsoever^  this  is  most  certaine, 
that  ther  hath  not  been  seen  ane  harder  kynd  of  mor« 
ter."     Gordon's  Hist  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  ^ 

This  evidently  refers  to  a  species  of  vitrification. 

URE,  s.    A  denomination  of  land  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland.]  Add; 

The  same  mode  of  denomination  isretained  in  Swe« 
den.  Apud  agrimensores  no$tros  oert,  oer^tig,  et 
penning  est  certa  portio  villae  dividendae  in  suaa 
partes,— -<nij  us  ratio  olim  constitit  in  censu  quem 
pendebant  agri,  &c.     Ihre,  vo.  Oere. 

URE,  s.     The  dug  or  udder  of  any  animal,  par- 
ticularly of  a  sheep  or  cow»  Roxb.,  Dunur, ; 
Lure  synon.  S. 
Dan.  yver,  yfwer,  lA.jugr,jufr,  id.    These  seem 

radically  the  same  with  Lat,  uher, 

yji«-^0CK>  #•    The  oamegtven  to  the  locks  of 
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*  wool  growing  round  the  udder  ofaahe^,  which 
are  pulled  off  when  it  is  near  lambing-time,  to 
facilitate  the  admission  of  the  young  to  the  ud- 
der of  the  dam,  Roxb.     V.  Uddbrlock. 

UREEN  (Gr.  u.),  i.  A  ewe,  Shetl.  Isl.  aer 
ovis,  agna ;  Verel.  Haldorson  gives  this  as  a 
plur.  noun. 

VRETTAR,  8.  A  writer,  Aberd.  Reg. ;  nearly 
the  same  with  the  vulgar  pron.  of  Loth.,  Vriicr. 

URF,  WuRF,  8,     LA  stunted  ill-grown  per- 
son, generally  applied  to  children,  Roxb.,  Ettr 
For. ;  synon.  Orf^  Loth. 
"  What  ir  ye,  I  say^  ye  bit  useless  weazel-blawn 

like  urf  that  ye're  ?"     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  1 16. 

5.  A  crabbed  or  peevish  person,  but  as  implying 
the  idea  of  diminutive  size,  ibid. 

This  seems  to  be  corr.  firom  Wanaolf,  Wierworf, 
q.  v.^  sense  S. 

6.  A  fairy ,vUpp.  Lanarks. 

In  allusion^  it  has  been  said,  to  the  uglineas  of  the 
elvish  race;  but  more  probably  to  their  diminutive 
size.    V.  Warf. 

URLUCH  (gutt.),  adj.  «  SiBy4ooking,'»  S.B.] 

Add; 

In  the  first  edit,  of  Ross's  Helenore,  this  is  writ* 
ten  Ourlofik,  p.  37* 

Drouket  and  looking  unko  ourlach  like. 

It  is  pron*  q.  oorlagk,    V.  Wurf-like. 

URISE,  8.  The.  name  given  to  a  satyr,  in  the 
Highlands  of  S. 

For  there,  ^he  saidj,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs*  hold  their  sylvan  court, 
.By  moon-light  tread  their  mystic  masc^ 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  p.  135, 
♦  The  Urisk,  or  Highland  satyr. 
To  URK,  v.  a.     To  pain,  to  torture.     V.  Erx, 

v.,  which  is  the  pronunciation  of  Aberd. 
To  URP,  V.  n.    To  become  pettish,  Aberd.    V. 
dap,  V. 

URUS,  the  name  given  to  the  wild  white  bull 
that  was  formerly  so  common  in  the  Caledooi. 
an  forest. 
•  Although  this  is  not  a  S..word,  but  that  used  by 
Lat  writers,  I  take  notice  of  it  in  order  to  remark, 
that  it  is  obvionriy  of  Gothic  formation^  and  ham  been 
adopted  by  the  Romans  in  that  form,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  genius  of  their  language,  most  nearly  em- 
pressed  the  original  sound*    This  is  evidently  Germ* 
auerochs,  also  ur-ochs,  "  ka  ure-oz,  a  buff,  a  wild 
bull ;"  Lttdwig.  Aur,  or  ur,  signifies  ferns  shvestria. 
Thus,  iourhan  is  a  wild  x^ock,  nrkaUe  a  wild  cat,  ar* 
^hwein  a  wild  swine,  &c.     Isl.  sr  and  ure  have  the 
same  meaning  with  Germ.  tir*ocAf  ;  Urusi,  bubalus ; 
Haldorson. 

To  USCHE,  o.n.  To  issue;  the  same  with  U8eki. 

**  Thare  salbe  euer  ij*  redy  to  tacke  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  wardane  of  the  est  marehis^"  &c.  ParL 
Ja.  in.  1481,  Ed.  1814,  p.  140. 
UscHE,  8*     Issue,  termination, 

' "  That  a  prodamadoune  be  maid  at  Ike  V8che  of 
ibis  parliament  that  nane  of  his  liegia«-l>e  of  a^erd. 
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tohirdrt,  help,  supple>  or  commoane  with  ony  of  his 
rebellis  now  forfalt/'  &c     Ibid.  1489,  p.  215. 
U8E9  s.     Interest  of  money,  Boxb. 

L.B.  US-US  pccurs  in  the  same  sense  with  usuria  ; 
Du  Cange.   O.Fr.  us  is  rendered  usufruct;  En  tos  us, 
en  tout  usufruit ;  Roquefort* 
♦  To  USE,  V.  a.    To  frequent,  to  be  accustomed, 
to  resort  to. 

^  That  our  souetlmelordis  liegis,  vsing  thai  partis^ 
haue  sic  fredoume  within  the  realme  of  France^  Sc 
hddndis  of  the  eamyne^  lik  as  the  Franchemen  has 
within  our  souerane  lordis  reahne  and  bundis."  Acts 
Ja.  IV.  1491>  £d.  1814,  p.  324. 

This  singular  application  of  the  term  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  that  of  Lat.  ut^-or  as  signifying 
to  be  familiar  with,  as  regarding  persoAs ;  or  from 
the  phrase,  via  nti,  to  travel  on  a  certain  road. 
USTED,  s.  The  curd  of  buttermilk  heated  with 
sweet  milk,  Shetl. 

Su.G.  yst'-a,  pron.  ust^y  Isl.  id.  (F enn.  juust^i)  coa- 
^lare^  jesting  ,coagulatio ;  lac  concretum,  a  sero  se 
secemens;  ost-r,  Su.G.  and  Dan..dst,  Fenn.  Juustd, 
caseus.  V.  Ihre^  vo.  OsL  Among  the  Tartars  and 
Turks  a-ous  denotes  milk  coagulated. 
VTASS,  Wtast,  corr.  of  Octaves.]  Add; 

The  same  corruption  occurs  in  O.E.  "  Utas  of  a 
feest,  C^r.]  octanes;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  73. 

This  term  has,  however,  been  viewed  as  signify- 
ing "  the  eighth  day,  or  the  space  of  eight  days  after 
any  festival."     V.  Utis,  Nares*  Gl.   . 
VTH,  s.  «  Ane  proper  vth  of  cold  ;"*  Aberd  Reg. 
This  should  perhaps  be  read  Uch,  O.Fr.  uchej 
a  coffer ;  or  for  Ouchj  an  ornament,  a  carcanet. 
To  UTHERLOCK,  v,  a.  To  pull  the  wool  from 
a  sheep^s  udder ^  that  the  lamb  may  get  at  the 
teats,  Clydes,     V.  Uddeblock. 
UTHIR,  Uther,  jpron.  Other,  This  is  the  com- 
mon orthography  of  Douglas  and  our  old  writers. 
Wyntown  uses  both  this  and  othir: 
UTOLE. 

Resigpations  Kte  said  to  be  made,  in  the  town  of 
Aberdeen,  by  delivery  of  a  penny  utole  for  staff  *aiid 
baton.  Law  Case,  E.  of  Aberdeen  v.  Duncan,  25th 
June  1742.     V.  Penny  utole. 

This  phrase  might,  at  first  view,  seem  to  have  ori- 
^nated  from  L.B.  octal'ium,  utel-^,  utele,- used  to  de* 
note  a  certain  measure  of  grain ;  Mensura  frumenta- 
ria;  Du  Cange.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could 
ap^y  in  this  sense.    From  some  of  the  passages 


quoted  by  this  learned  writer,  indeed,  it  appears  that 
it  had  at  length  become  the  denomination  of  a  cer* 
tain  measure  of  land,  most  probably  from  the  quan- 
tity of  grain  which  this  land  would  carry.  Thus  we 
not  only  read,  tKat  Odo  gave — ^terram  ad  quatuoc 
Octolias  sementis ;  but  the  land  itself  was  designed 
Ociolium  or  OctaHum  terrae,  ager  capiens  seminis  Oo- 
toliuyn,  as  in  our  own  country  the  vulgar  express  the 
small  quantities  of  land  possessed  by  individuals  by 
•*  a  lippie's  sawing,"  **  a  peck's  sawing,"  &c. 

I  hesitate,  however.  Whether  utole  as  conjoined 
with  penny  AoeftiGt  express  the  right  of  possession 
understood  to  be  conveyed  by*  the  payment  -of  a 
penny ;  from  Su.G.  odal,  which  with  the  ancients, 
as  Wacbter  expresses  it,  proprietatem  vel  propriam 
et  hereditariam  possessionem  significabat.  Hence 
oddsjordy  land  possessed-  in  &is  manner.  V. 
Udal. 
To  VTTER,  V.  n.     Vttered,  pret. 

"  Bot-sir  Patrick's  horse  vttered,  and  would  in  no 
wayes  encounter  his  ad  versar  againe,  that  it  was  force 
to  sir  Patrik  to  light  on  foot"  PitiBCottie'sCron.p.248. 
OfUered  in  Edit.  1728:     V.  Onter,  v, 

Vtteredy  I  suspect,  is  nearer  to  the  true  orthography^ 
which  perhaps  should  be  ouired,  from  Fr.  ouir^er, 
traverser,  parcourir,  q.  went  out  of  the  lists,  became 
unmanageable.  O.E.  outraie,  **  to  fly  out,  to  be  out* 
rageous;"  Tyrwh. 

This  warne  I  you,  that  ye  not  sodenly 
Out  of  yourself  for  no  wo  shuld  outraie, 
Beth  patient,  and  therof  I  you  praie. 

Chaucer,  Clerkes  TaU,  v.  85  Ip. 

Fr*  ouir^  is  still  used  in  regard  to  horses.  Cheval 
ouirS  est  un  cheval  a  bout,  6puis6  d'  haleine,  &  doiit 
la  fatigue  a  consume  le9  forces.   .  Diet.  Trev. 
UTTERANCE,  s.     Extremity. 

''He  confessed  all  the  same,  saying,  '  it  was  true; 
and  th^t  if  the  king's  majesty  and  this  realm  were 
once  dt  a  good  peace  atld  unity,  they  would  all  be 
afraid  of  him,  where  now  both  divers  lords  and  all 
the  clergy  seem  to  be  at  utterance  with  him."  Sad- 
ler's Papers,  L  p.  126.  This  is  the  language  of  the 
£.  of  Arran. 

— ^'  Assuring  me,  that  if  those  things  come  to  any 
utterance  here  among  themselves,  they  will  be  strong 
enough  for  their  adversaries,  as  he  trusteth."  Ibid, 
p.  151. 

This  is  properly  written  Ouirance,  q.  v.     At  out^ 
ranee,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  discord.  * 
UTWITH,  adv.    Beyond.     V.  OutwithI 
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In  many  Scottish  works  tt  is  uted  for  W.  This,  it 
16  believed,  has  generally  proceeded  from  misreading 
the  MSS.,  in  wUch  fV"  appears  with  two  heads  above 
thfi  line,  <t,  mistakta  for  IL  thus,  wawis  has  been 
converted  into  tvallis,  waves. 
Vol.  II.  688 


^  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteeilth  cehtaries,  W  fre- 
quently appears  in  the  place  of  F;  and  it  has  l>een 
•supposed  that,  in  different  counties  at  least,  it  was  so 
pronounced,  as  is  still  the  case  among  the  common 
people  in  East  Lothian,  who  say  vrang,  vright;  write, 
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&c.  for  tvrong,  wrig/U,  write,  and  vrath  fbr  wrath,  &c» 

Where  w  is  the  final  letter,  succeeding  a  in  the  Bu* 

-chan  dialect,  it  is  pronounced  v;  as,  to  thiauve,  S.  saw, 

£.  sow ;  riauve,  S.  raw,  E.  row ;  to  ^auve  S.  awe,  E. 

owe:  to  blyauve,  S.  blaw,  £.  blow;  to  sniauve,  S.  snaw, 

£.  snow ;  to  criauve,  S.  cf'aw,  £.  crow ;  to  miauve,  £. 

to  mew;  to  ti^auve,  S.  totv,  to  make  tough  by  kneading. 

WA,  Wae,  aiy.     Sorrowful,  S.l  Add; 

Content,  my  Damon,  is  enougn  wi'  thee ; 

Gie  me  contentment,  an'  I'll  ne'er  be  wae, 

Pkken's  Poems  1788,  p.  107. 
WA\  s.     Wall.     Back  at  the  Wd.     V.  Back. 
WA,  Waw,  tnt€rj.    Used  like  E.  wAy,  as  intro- 
ductory of  an  assertion,  S. 
"  Wa,  might  one  have  said,  though  he  be  dead  and 
huried,  yet  he  will  rise  agaiti ;  ay  but  say  they,  this 
is  the  third  day ;  wa  but  it  was  lang  to  ev'ning,  might 
they  not  have  waited  on  till  night  came  ?    Wa  mis* 
belief  is  a  precipitant  Ihing,"  &c.      W.  Guthrie's 
Serm.  p.  11. 

A.S.  wa  is  not  only  used  in  the  sense  of  Lat  ehiu, 
but  also  of  euge, 
WAAH,  s,    Expl.  "  any  thing  that  causes  sur- 

f»rise  and  admiration  ;^  Orkn. 
si.  va,  also  vo,  malum  insperatum ;  sometimes,  any 
thing  unexpected,  but  most  commonly  used  in  a  bad 
sense.     Teut.  wee,  vae. 
To  WAAL,  r.  a.     To  join  two  pieces  of  metal 

by  the  force  of  heat,  South  of  S. 
Sae  here  'twas  like  a  wcunlxn  heat,- 
Lang  courtship  served  neither. 

•  A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  89.  V.  Will,  v* 

WAAT,  Waut,  s.  The  swollen  and  discoloured 

mark  on  the  skin,  from  a, blow  by  a  whip  or 

stick,  Ayrs. 

A.Bon  **  whale,  to  beat  with  a  whip  or  pliant  stick;" 
Grose. 

The  latter  is  evidently  the  same  with  E.  'weal, 
wheal,  O.E.  wale,  from  A.S.  wala,  id.    Somner  thus 
defines  Walan  in  the  pi.     ''  Vibices.     The  mark  or 
prints  of  stripes  or  strokes  remaining  in  the  fiesh." 
Serenius  views  the  E.  word  as  allied  to  Isl.  hwel,  ctA" 
liculus,  protuberantia.   S.  waul  may  be  q.  wait,  with 
the  addition  of  the  letter  t,  and  the  /  changed,  as 
usual,  into  m.   Lluyd,  however,  gives  C.B.  chuydh  as 
signifying  tuber,  a  bunch  or  swelling ;  Ir.fadhh,  id,; 
**  a  mole,  a  knob,  bunch ;"  Obrien. 
WAB,  8.     A  web,  Clydes. 
Wab-fittit,  adj.     Web-footed,  ibid. 
Wabster,  s.   1.  a  weaver,  S.    The  term  is  now 

used  in  contempt. 
2.  A  spider,  Ayrs.     Gl.  Picken. 
WA^-BAW,  >.     One  species  of  Hand-ball,  thus 

denominated  from  its  being  made  to  strike  a 

waU^  as.  distinguished  from*  other  modes  of 

playing.  Gall, 

Mugg  IS  expl.  "  to  strike  or  buck  a  ball  out  from 
a  wall,  as  is  done  in  the  game  of  the  wa'  haw;"  GalL 
Encycl. 
WABRAN  LEAVES.    Great  Plantain.]  Add; 

In  the  SouA  of  6.  it  is  not  only  called,  in  tne  sih* 
gular,  W^Aeran^Uaf,  but  Wabert^lei^.  Tbelatter  ap- 
proaches very  nearly  to  the  A.S.  and  $w«  forms  of 
th0name> 
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''  I  thought  the  grey  whin  was  gaun  frae  below 
me— -it  shook  like  a  wabron^kqf- — I  had  nae  power 
either  to  speak  or  to  move."  Blackw.  Mag.  Npv. 
J  820,  p.  202. 

It  is  used  in  the  southern  counties  as  a  vulneraiy; 
particularly,  it  is  said,  by  the  venders  of  quack  me- 
ditines.  rerhaps  it  may  be  found  fully  as  harmless 
as  most  of  those  which  are  sold  by  them. 

WA-CAST,  *.    Any  thing  unworthy  of  regard, 

any  thing  contemptible ;  generally  used  with  a 

negative,  Aberd.  This  is  as  it  were  an  inverted 

form  of  E.  Cast-awoff, 
WACHT,  s.     Keep  the  wachi  o'  him,  or  it» 

*^  Keep  him,  or  it,  in  view^  do  not  lose  sight 

of;''  Ayrs. 

It  is  supposed  to  refer  to  something  ready  to  be- 
come waif,  or  to  go  asti^ay.  Perhaps  rather  allied  Uk 
Isl.  vag-a,  also  vack-a,  vagor ;  q.  observe  the  motion, 
or  course,  of  the  object  referred  to.  It  may,  how« 
ever,  be  the  same  with  vakt,  'Dan.  vagt.  Tent,  wacht, 
custodia ;  q.  *f  keep  watch  over"  him  or  it. 
WACK,  a^.     Mbist,  SB. 

^'^  Madeo,  to  be  waok  or  drunk.   Permadeo,  to  be 
v.ery  wack"     Despaut,  Gram.  £.  7>  b. 
Wackness,  9,     Humidity.     V.  under  Wak. 
WAD,  prrt.     Wedded,  Clydes. 

In  June  they  wad,  or  Beltan  cam  roun' 
Craignethan  lay  in  his  grave. 

Mary  o'  Craignethan,  Ed.  Mag.  July  1819, 

WAD,  »,    Woad.     <*  Fifty  half  pokis  of  awd;'' 
Aberd.  Reg.    V.  Wadd. 

WAD,  9.    The  name  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
-t-He  faucht  wichtly  with  Wad, 
And  with  Melliager  mad. 

Co^^e^te  ^ow,  F.  i,  V.  455. 
This  seems  to  be  the  same  personage  who  is  more 
than  once  alluded  to  by  Chaucer,  V.  Note,  ver.  9298 ; 
Wades  bote.  But  his  story  is  now  buried  in  oblivion. 

WAD,  V.  aux^    Would,  S. 

O  wad  he  but  now  to  his  Jean  be  inclin'd, 
.  My  heart  in  a  moment  soud  yield  to  his  mind. 

Picken' s  Poems  1788,  p.  78. 
Wad-b£-at,  3.  One  who  idms  at  aomethiing  tbove 
his  station,  as  ia  dress,*  &c*>  Roxb. ;  q,  **  would 
^  be  at.'' 

WAD,  Wkd,  9.    A  pledge.]  Add; 

Peid  wad,  a  species  of  pled|^  yieired  by  our  old 

laws  as  usurious, 

''  Sum»thingis  'ar  laid  in  deid,  or  drownit  wad.-^ 
Mortage,  or  dM  wad  is  that  quhairof  the  fruitis  and 
renlis  takin  up  in  the  mean  time  be  the  creditour^ 
quy tis  not  nor  pa3ris  not  the  sowme  in  all  nor  in  part, 
for  the  quhilk  the  wad  wes  geyin  be  the  debtour.** 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  194.  I96. 

W  ADDS,  9.  pi.  A  youthful  amusement,  ticJ]Add; 

Formerly  in  this  game  ^'  young  men  and  women 
arranged  themselves  on  each  aide  of  the  hearth  fire, 
and  alternately  bestowed  husbands  and  wives  on 
each  other,"  Remains  Nithsdaje  Song,  p.  1*]^,  114. 
Here  a  particular  account  is  given  of  the  andeot 
mode  of  playing  at  W0dd9* 

TKb  same  game  is  diJEarently  denominated  in  Gal« 
loway. 


WAD 

*'  iVadds  and  the  Wears,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
amusements  of  the  ingle-'ring.^^-One  in  the  ring 
speaks  as  follows : — 

I  hae  been  awa  at  the  fdodde  and  the  wears 
These  seven  lang  years ; 
And's  come  hame  a  puir  broken  ploughman ; 
What  will  ye  gie  me  to  help  me  to  my  trade  ?" 

Gall.  EncycL 
The  same  denomination  is  used  in  Dumf¥. ;  com* 
municated  in  the  form  of  Wads  and  Weirs. 

Mactaggart  has  given  a  minute  account  of  the  mode 
of  playing  the  game.  •  This  phrase,  the  wears,  seems 
to  signify  the  wars.  Al  the  wars  is  a  common  mode 
of  denoting  the  life  of  a  soldier,  still  retained  among 
the  vulgar,  S.  Shall  we  suppose  that  this  conjunct 
tion  of  wads  with  wars  has  any  relation  to  the  cir* 
cumstance  of  the  pledges  often  given  in  warfare,  espe- 
cially in  relation  to  singular  combat,  between  men  of 
rank  f  Hence  the  L.Bk  phraseology,  Fadium  DuelU, 
Vadiare  Bellum,  &c* 

WED-KREPEBy   s.     One  who  takes  charge  of 
pledges ;  in  allusion,  most  probably,  to  those 
games  in  which  wads  are  deposited. 
"  As  to  this  conscience,  it  is  a  faithfull  wed'keeper: 
the  gages  that  it  receiveth,  it  randeris,  of  good  tumes 
it  giveth  a  blyith  testiroonie,  of  evil  tumes  it  giveth 
a  bitter  testimonie :  and  suppose  the  maist  part  of 
our  deidis  be  now  covered  from  the  eye  of  man,  and 
her  testimonie  for  the  maist  part  hid  from  our  selfe, 
yit  there  is  a  day  comming,-— in  the  quhilk  all  thir 
things,  that  ar  how  hid  vnder  darknes,  shall  come 
to  light  and  the  secretes  of  all  heartes  shall  be  dis- 
closed."   Brace's  Eleven  Setm.  C.  4,  b. 
Wadset,  ^.     1.  A  legal  deed,  &c.1  Add^ 
2.  Us^  in  general  to  denote  a  pledge. 
Here's  that  little  wadset, 
Butle's  Scrap  o'  Truth, 
Pawned  in  t  gin  shop. 
Quenching  holie  drouth.      Burns. 
Cromek  says,  that ''  sometimes  it  means  hei;"  giv* 
ing  the  following  illustration: 

Wad  ance  that  wynsome  carle  Death 
But  rowe  her  in  his  black  mort-daith  ;    . 
I'll  make  a  wadset  o'  an  aith, 
Td  feast  the  parishen,  Jo. 

Remains  ^NUhsdale  Song,  62.  91. 
Bttf  he  has  mistaken  die  meaning.   ¥ot  It  is  pre* 
cisely  the  same  with  that  in  the  preceding  passage. 
He  does  not  engage  to  to  an  oath,  but  16  giVe  his 
oath  in  pledge. 

To  Wadset,  Wei>-set,  v,  a.  To  Alienate  lands^ 
&c.  under  reversion,  S.]  Add ; 
"  Be  the  regresse  the  •uperior  of  lands  ¥ifed*set  bd 
his  vassal,  after  the  redetaiption  thereof,  suffers  the 
first  seller  of  the  samih  to  come  backe  againe  to  his 
awin  place, — as  he  di'd  before  the  alienation."  Skene, 
l^erb.  Sign.  vo.  Reversion, 

This  V.  was  used  in  O.E.   "  Wtd  seti-jfi^   Impigt* 
aera"    Prompt,  Parv. 

WADD,  s.    Woadi  used  in  dyeing.]  Add; 
It  also  occurs  in  the  form  of  fvUdL 
«— •^  Anent  the  spdliacioUne  &  wrangwis  Withhaldin 
firm  the  said  Elizabeth  of  twa  tune  of  ivm^— j  poke  ot 
KMder^  Emadderl,  «cc   Act  Audit  A.  1473,  p.  Zl% 
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''  That  none  of  these  acts  speak— of  exporting,  &a 
but  mainly  of  not  selling  wax,  wine,  silks,  spiceries, 
wood,  wadde,"  &c.     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iu  644. 

Mr.  Todd  has  inserted  Wad  from  Barret's  Alvearie, 
as  ''  old  English  for  Woad"  Fraunces  gives  it  in  a 
much  earlier  age.  "  Woode  or  warf  for  lytty nge.  Gan-* 
do."     Prompt  Parv. 

Gando  is  probably  by  mistake  for  L.B.  gualda  gla8« 
tum ;  (oTgaida,)  apparently  formed  from  O.Fr.  guaide, 
guati,  &C.  id.     V.  Du  Canffe  and  Roquefort 
WADDER,  s.     A  wedder,  S.B. 

Had  hog  or  wadder  lairt  in  bog  or  mire. 

Tarras*s  Poems,  p.  117- 
WADDIE,  s.  Appareotly  the  same  with  Widdie^ 

Caithn. ;  E.  withe. 

*'  Before  the  introduction  of  iron  binders,  the  only 
mode  of  binding  them  in  their  byres,  was,  by  a  collar 
and  shank,  made  (like  a  rope)  of  twisted  green  birch, 
waddies,  or  twigs."     Agr.  Surv.  Caithn.  p.  199. 

Su.G.  wedjag  vimen. 

WADDIN,  part.  adj.   "  Strong ;  like  two  pieces 
of  iron  beat  into  one.     See  Weld.^     61.  Sibb* 
He  evidently  views  it  as  the  part.  pa.  of  Weld 
•  or  Wold. 

WADGE,  s.    a  wedge,  8. 

"  Item,  vpoun  the  tour  heid  ane  moyAne  of  found, 

mountit  as  said  is  with  stoikkis,  quheillis,  and  aixtreis 

gamisit  with  iron,  having  ane  wadge!*   Inventories, 

A.  1565,  p.  166. 

WADM  AAL,  s.  a  species  of  woollen  cloth  ma- 
nufactured and  worn  in  Orkn.  and  Shetl. 

*^  She  was  wrapped  in  her  long  and  ample  gar- 
ment'of  ii^acfmoa^"     The  Pirate,  ii.  125. 

V.  Vadmell,  v/hich  is  the  pronunciation  of  the 
northern  nations,  W  being  sounded  V. 
WAEFLEED,  Wamflbt,  s.     The  water  of  a 

4niU-bum^  after  pas8ing*the  mill,  Aberd.;  synon. 
Weffiin^  Wefflumy  q.  v, 

"Waejleed  would  sefem  the  provincial  pron.  of  Wa^* 
food,  like  S.  Way*gate,  and  AS.  voaeg'Stream,  aqua- 
rum  fluentum.     Teut  wegh-^Ued-^n,  however,  sig- 
nifies aufugere. 
WAtlS£,  Wkese,  Wbese,  s,     1.  A  waese  qf 

stftte^  a  bundle  of  straw ;  pron.  Waese^  Aleams, 

tn  this  county  a  distinction  is  made  between  a 
a  W€iese  and  a  wisp  of  straw  ;.  the  waese  being  larger, 
and  generally  maide  of  wheat  straw,  regularly  drawn 
length- ways  for  the  purpose  of  thatching  houses,  &c 
whereas  the  wiSp  is  made  up,  in  a  confused  manner, 
of  any  kind  of  straw,  and  used  as  litter  for  horses.  Sec. 

Tne  word  Wase  is  overlooked  both  by  Dr.  John* 
son  and  Mr.  Todd,  although  undoubtedly  of  long 
standing  in  the  £.  language.  It  occurs  so  early  aa 
the  time  of  Elyot  For  he  renders  Cesticillus,  "  a 
garlande  of  doutes,  whyche  women  do  laie  on  theyr 
heades,  whan  they  cary  anv  thynge,  a  wase."  Bib« 
lioth.  It  appears  also  in  (fooper's  Thesaur.,  and  in 
Bahret's  Alvearie,  who  gives  Wispe  as  synon.  PhiU 
lips,  douldman.  Skinner,  and  Kersey,  have  retained  it 
S.  A  circular  band  of  straw,  open  in  the  middle, 

worn  on  the  bead,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 

a  pail  of  milk,  a  tub>  or  basket  Sic,  Tweedd., 

Ajmandale. 
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S.  A  bundle  of  sticks  or  brushwood,  placed  on  one 
•  side  of  the  door  of  a  cottage,  for  warding  off  the 
blast ;  it  being  shifted  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  Tweedd. ;  pron.  Weese. 
This  is  a  word  of  pretty  general  use  in  the  north- 
jern  dialects.  Su.G.  uxise,  a  bundle  of  twigs^  gathered 
for  various  purposes;  Teut  wUche;  fascis^  penicillus, 
a  wisp ;  also  Isl.  vast,  fasciculus  ex  junco^  scirpo^  vel 
stramine  coUigatus;  Verel.  Thus  it  signifies  a  bundle 
of  straw^  as  well  as  of.  twigs.     It  was  also  used  to 
denote  the  kind  of  hurdles,  cast  into  lakes  or  pools^ 
for  gathering  the  fish  together  that  they  might  be 
enticed  to  take  the  hook ;  Ihre.   The  Su.G.  term  also 
denoted  fascines.   I  have  observed  no  vestige  of  this 
ancient  word  in  A.S. 

Germ,  strohvfisch,  a  wisp  of  straw.  By  Schwan  it 
is  expl.  torche,  which  is  thus  rendered  by  Cotgr., "  the 
wreathed  clowt,  wispe,  or  wad  of  straw,  layed  by 
wenches  between  their  heads,.and  the  things  which 
they  Carrie  on  them." 

Mr.  Brockett  has  given  this  as  A.Bor.  **  Weexe,  a 
circular  roll  of  straw,  wool,  or  other  soft  substance, 
for  protecting  the  head  under  the  pressure  of  a  load 
or  burthen.  Probably  from  Teut.  wase  caespes ;  or 
it  may  be  from  ease.  Brand  thinks  it  a  corruption 
of  wUp'* 
WAESOME,  adj.     Woful,  melancholy,  S. 

*^  She  kenn'd  her  lot  would  be  A.wtieKime  ane,  but 
it  was  of  her  own  framing,  sae  she  desired  the  less 
pity."     Heart  M.  Loth.  iv.  147- 

WAESUCKS,  interj.    Alas.]  Add; 

Waesucks  I  for  him  that  has  nae  lass. 

Or  lasses  that  hae  naething ; 
Sma'  need  has  he  to  say  a  grace. 
Or  melvie  his  braw  daidiing ! 

Bums,  iii.  'SS. 
Waesuck  is  the  more  common  form.    "  Waesuck  ! 
woe  is  me !  alas !"    Gl.  Shirr,  and  Picken. 

WAE  WAGS  YE,  an  exclamation,  or  peihaps 
a  sort  of  imprecation,  Buchan. 

Woe  wag*  tfe,  chiel,  whare  hae  ye  been, 
Ye've  gotten  sic  a  drabblin  ^ 

.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  69. 
Can  wags  be  fVom  A.S.  wag-dan  agitare,  condtare; 
q.  "  wo,"  or  "  calamity  agitates  you  ?" 

WAFF,  Waif,  Wayp,  a^\  1.  Strayed.]  -idi,— 

.  after  P.  Ploughman ; 

Wefi  is  used  by  Ben.  Jonson  in  the  same  sense. 
The  lord  of  the  soile  ha's  all  wefts  and  strays  here  ? 
ha's  he  not.^        Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour* 
8.  Worthless.]  Add; 

It  is  often  used  to  denote  one  who  is  feeble  in  mind, 
unprincipled,  or  who  cannot  be  trusted,  Tweedd. 

Addj  as  sense 
4b  Low  bom,  ignoble;  opposed  to  honourable 

pedigree  and  connexions,  S. 

"  Is  not  it  an  odd  thing  that  ilka  wqf  carle  in  the 
country  has  a  son  and  heir,  and  that  the  .house  of 
Ellangowan  is  without  male  succession  ?"  Guy  Man« 
nering,  ii.  841,  84£. 
5.  Paltry,  inferior,  not  much  to  be  accountcfd  of; 

pron.  wakff:  Loth. 

<'  It  may  be  so,'  said  Mrs.  Black  coldly ;  '  but  it 
will  be  but  a  jvai^kind  of  happines»«->very  different 
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from  her  tiro  sisters,  who  want  for  nothing,  and  both 

keep  their  carriages."     Inheritance,  iiL  164. 

6.  Feeble^  worn  out,  Dumfr. 

Waffie,  #.     A  vagabond.]  Add  ; 

2.  A  worthless  person,  one  addicted  to  idleness, 

and  to  low  or  immoral  company,  Fife. 
Waff-like,  adj.     Having  a  very  shabby  or  sus* 
pidous  appearance,  S.]  Add  ; 
"  Though  the  folk  afore  the  house  are  a  wee  ivaffm 
like,  ye  ken  it  is  written  in  the  Book,  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swifl  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong."     R« 
Gilhaize,  iii.  1 80. 
Waffness,^.     Shabby  appearance,  S. 

— ''  Put  on  your  braws,  and  let  us  see  nae  mair  of 
your  doumess ;  and  let  n&e  that  ettercap.  Miss  Scott, 
an'  her  twa-faced  mither,  be  wiping  my  chafts  wi* 
your  fvaffness'*     Saxon  and  Gael.  iii.  72. 
WAFF,  Waif,  Waiff,  8.    1.  A  hasty  motion, 

&C.1.  Insert^  as  sense 
2.  It  is  used  as  denoting  a  isignal ;  sometimes  ex- 
pressly one  made  by  tne  waving  of  a  handker- 
chief. 

'*'  And  when  you  are  about  half  a  mile  from  shoar, 
as  it  were  passing  by  the  house,  to  gar  set  forth  a 
waff,"  Lett.  Restalr^,  Cromartie's  Conspir.pk  104-5^ 
'^  The  boy  waitit  one  and  gaif  hes  Mr.  ane  token 
that  the  said  gaird  wer  gone,  b6  the  schaw  or  waiff 
of  hes  hand-curche.  The  said  Ro<  hung  oat  an  tow, 
qtfhairon  he  thought  to  have  comeit  doune ;  the  said 
gaird  spyit  the  waiff  of  the  handcurche,  and  sua  the 
said  Rot  wes  disappoyntit  of  hes  intentione  and  de« 
Vys,"  Birrd's  Diarey,  p*  48,  49. 
8.  A  transient  view.}  Add;i 

"  It  is  no  audible  voice,  but  it  is  a  waffatgloej 
filling  the  soul  with  God,  tm  he  is  life,  light,  love  and 
liberty,  countervailing  that  audible  voice :  '  O  man, 
greatly  beloved."     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  160. 

5.  A  sudden  affection,  producing  a  b()dily  ailment, 
S.J  Add; 

"  No, — ^it's' neither  the  tane,  nor  the  tither,  but 
just  a  waffo'  could  diat  I  got  twa  nights  ago;  a  bit 
towt  that's  no  worth  the  talking  o'."  Entail,  iL  12. 

"  -»I  found  myself  in  a  very  disjasked  state— -with 
the  great  fatigue,— together  with  a  wafftfeoidibsX 
had  come  upon  me,  no  doubt  oiuaed  by  that  disaster 
of  the  thunder  plump  that  drooki£  me  to  the  sldn.** 
Blackw.  Mag.  Smpt  18S1,  p.  I66..  Add,  as  sense 

6.  Transient  effluvia  or  odour,  ShetL 

7.  MetapK  used  to  denote  theconta^us  and  fiu 
tal  influence  of  a  sinful  course;  in  allusion  to 
the  effect  of  bad  ur,  or  of  a  suffocating  wind. 
**  Mr.  George  Barclay,  #ho— was  a  blest  instm- 

ment  to  the  edification  of  many  souls^ — got  a  wi^a£ 
that  murtharing  £ast*wind  in  the  1&I9,  and  after 
that  got  too  much  old  wit,  and  got  too  much  of  the 
world  in  his  arms,  and  led  too  much  of  it  to  a  sinful 
fool,  to  his  hurt,  having  no  children  alive,  as  he  said 
to  myself  when  near  the  gates  of  death.*^  Walker^ 
Remark.  Passages,  p.  159% 

8.  A  benevolent  influence,  as  if  .eonununicated  in 
passing,  S. 

«-^'  We  maun  gie  something  to  the  younff  wonnm, 
and  the  bairns,  thatwe  maygetaiwajf  o't^eirgbod 
will  Ukewise."    Sir.  A.  Wylie,  iL  1^. 
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9.  WajfiA  used  as  equivalent  to  WrcAA^  apparent- 
ly m)i9  its  being  seen  only  tranaienlly,  Border. 

A.Bor.  id.     V.  Brockett. 

*'  Your  honour  forgets  I  fand  my  dear  maister 
mysel,  an'  saw  him  laid  in  the  cauld  grave.  It's  been 
'  his  waff,  Waes  ine !  he  maun  hae  some  meikle  mai« 
ter  to  make  known.  Ye  should  hae  spoken  to't" 
Dangerous  Secrets^  ii.  163. 
To  WAFF,  V.  a.  To  shake,  Renfr.  Thus, "  wqfl 

Jin  in  the  wind,^  shaken  by  means  of  it 
Sauney  M'Nab,  wi^his  tartan  trews, 
Haa^echt  to  come  down  in  the  midst  o'  the  caper. 
An'  gie  us  three  wallops  of  merry  shantrews 
Wi'  we  true  highland-fling  of  Macrimmon  the  piper ; 
Sic  hippin'  an'  skippin'. 
An  springin'  an'  flingin', 
I'se  wad  that  there's  nane  in.the  lallands  can  waff  it, 

Tannakilts  Poems,  p.  170. 

As  Isl.  vqfe  denotes  intricatio,  ambages ;  and  vef^a 
texere,  involvere ;  the  meaning  might  seem  to  be, 
'^  go  llirough  the  intricacies  of  this  dance."  But  it 
is  radically  the  same  with  £•  watfc,  v.  A.S.  waf-ian 
vacillarCj  Isl.  veif-a  vibrare. 
To  Waff,  Wauff,  v.  n.     To  wave  to  and  fro, 

Tweedd. 
WAFFINGER,  Whiffingeb,  s.  A  vagabond, 

A  worthless  vagrant,  Roxb. ;  *'  A.Bor.  waifin^ 

ger^  an  estray  C*  Brockett.     V.  Waff,  cl^. 
To  WAFFLE,  v.  a.     To  rumple,  Upp.  Cl;ydes. 
WAFFLE,  Waffil,  adj.     1.  Limbsr,  phable, 

S.     V.  Weffil. 
2,  Feeble,  useless,  Roxb.     "  A  waffU  dud,^  a  pr- 

son  who  is  without  strength  or  activity,  ibid. ; 

synon.  Thowless, 
WAFROM,  s. 

"  Her  majesty  [|Anne  of  Denmark]— was  then 
conducted  thro'  the  whole  town  to  the  abbay ;  forty 
two  young  men  of  the  town,  doathed  in  white  taffety, 
and  doth  of  silver,  with  chains  of  gold  and*  black 
wqfroms  in  form  of  Moors,  dancing  all  the  way  before 
her  grace."     Moyse's  Memoirs;  p.  171  • 

The  word  is  different  in  another  work. 

**  Theare  wes  xlij  young  men  all  cled  in  quhytt 
talfettie  isnd  wisseris  of  black  cuUour  on  ther  faces 
lyk  Mores,  all  full  of  gold  chenyies,  that  dandt  be- 
foir  hir  grace  idl  the  ywy"  Belhaven'MS.  Mem.  Ja. 
VI.  Fo.  46. 

This  evidently  signifies  masks  or  visors.  It  there* 
fore  seems  probable  that  Wqfroms^ia  an  error  of  the 
transcriber. 

WAFT,  s.     Synon.  with  Wqff^  sense  8. 
•    "  If  I  get  a  favourable  wqfl  o'  your  good  wDl,  I 
can  bide  a' wee  for  an  answer."     Sir  A.  Wylie,  ii.  S2 1 . 
WAFT,  s.    One  who,  under  the  appearance  of 

being  a  person'^s  friend,  takes  occasion  to  hold 

him  up  to  the  laughter  of  others,  S.  A. 

Apparently  of  the  same  origin  with  E.  wag,  **  any 
oneludicrou^y  mischievous,"  from  AS.  waeg^an  lu- 
dere ;  fallere,  to  mock,  to  deceive. 
WA-GANG,  Way-gang,  s.    1.  A  departure.] 

Add; 

It  is  sometimes  written  wa^gaen', 

**  It  was  a  wae  wa-gaen  to  maenor  meat  that  time.* 
CwaapbeU,  I  826. 
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8.  The  canal  through  which  water  runs  in  its 
course  from  a  miln,  Lanarks/ ;  often  the  wo* 

Wvanff  o*  the  water. 
A-GANG.CRAP,  the  crop  which  the  tenant  has 
before  he  quits  his  farm,  S.B.     Way^^ngM 
Cropy  S.A. 

WAG-AT.THE-WA%  s.  1.  A  name  ^ven  to  a 
clock,'  which  has  no  case,  freauently  used  in  the 
country ;  thus  denominated  trom  tne  motion  of 
the  pendulum,  Clydes. 

8.  A  spectre  supposed  to  haunt  the  kitchen,  and 
to  take  its  station  on  the  crook.  It  is  seen  to 
rsfog  backwards  and  forwards  before  the  death 
of  any  one  of  the  family,  Roxb.  It  is  celebrated 
in  this  traditionary  rhyme  : 

Wag'^t-the-wa'  went  out  i'  the  night. 

To  see  that  the  moon  was  shining  bright ; 

The  moon,  she  was  at  the  latter-fa' ; 

'  Gang  to  your  bed,'  cry'd  Wag-ai^the'Wa'* 

O !  why  do  ye  wag  the  witch-nickit  crook. 

While  the  piet's  asleep,  &  the  ravens  they  rook  ? 

Hell's  een  shimmer'd  on  you  i'  the  moon's  latter*fa ! 

Gae  o'er  your  wagging,  for  I  maun  awa'. 

WAGHORN^  9.  A  fabulous  personage,  who 
being  a  liar  nineteen  times  (or,  according  to 
others,  four  and  twenty  times^  greater  than  the 
devil,  was  crowned  king  of  bars.  Hence  ex. 
travagant  liars  are  Bsid  to  be  o^  HI  as  fVaghom^ 
or  waur  than  Waghom  ;  Aberd. 
This  is  the  same  character  that  Kelly  introduces^ 
^*  As  false  as  Waghom,  and  he  was  nineteen  times 
falser  than  the  Dee'L"     S.  ftov.  p.  55. 

This  fanciful  denomination  may  have  been  fwmed 
from  this  gentleman  having  a  horn  on  his  head,  which 
he  wagged,  perhaps  in  imitation  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter, 
to  give  the  greater -weight  tb  his  strong  assertions. 

W  A'-HE  AD,  *8.  The  vacancy  on  the  top  of  the 
inside  of  a  cottage- wall,  that  is  not  beam-filled^ 
where  arudes  not  oonstantly  in  use  are  depo- 
rted, Roxb. 

A  fomer  in  ^iddesdale,  being  on  a  visit  to  his 
landlord  in  Teviotdale,his  landlord,  having' built  a 
newhouse^  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it.  The  far^ 
mer  replied ;  •^*  Not  much ;  your  house  has  na  iva'* 
heads,  to  lay  harrow-teeth  and  bits  o'  odments  on. 
So,  think  what  ye  will  of  it,  I  will  neVer  ca'  it  a  con- 
venient ane."  Scott  of  Liddisdale's  Beauties  of  the 
Border. 

To  WAIBLE,  V.  n.    To  move  unsteadily  in 
walking,  as  one  who  is  very  feeble,  Tweedd. 
This  must  be  merely  a  variety  o£*fVevil,  to  wrig- 
gle.    It  is  nearly  allied  to  Germ.  wappeUn  motitari^ 
tremule  moveri. 

WAID,  s.  The  dye-stuff  called  woad.  <'  Ane 
pipe  of  waid  ;^  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  Wadh^  and 
Wald.  ^ 

WAYER,  s.    A  wMgher,  one  who  wi^ha. 

**  Libripens,— -stipis  ponderandae  pensator/--4i 
slayer."    Despaut  Gram.  C«  2,  fo. 

WAYFF,  s.     The  singular  orthography  of  the 
MS.*  of  Pitsoottie's  Cron.  for  Wtfe^  pass. 
'*  Sir  WiUiame  Crichtoun«»was  sent  to  spoos  Mar« 
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garet»  the  duke  of  Gildarea  dochter^  to  be  brocht 
home  to  wayffto  king  James  the  Second."    P.;  5.9. 
WAY-GANGING,  Way-going,  s.  Departure. 

'*  Patrik  passed  to  the  inner'  syde  of  the  clialmer, 
and  hard  the  lyk  noys  as  he  did  when  he  was  thair- 
outj  yit  could  sie  nothing ;  for  it  was  ewin,  at  the 
way^ganging  of  the  day  light"  £»of  Huntlie's  Deaths 
Bannatyne's  Joum.  p.  490. 

"  But  before  their  may-going  the  earl  Marischal 
caused  Williame  Robertson  town  clerk^  produce  a 
band  of  allegiance^  subscribed  at  command  of  the  lord 
of  Aboyne  by  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,— wherein  they 
obliged  themselves  to  stand  and  abide  by  the  king 
in  all  fortunes,  against  whatsomever  factious  and  se- 
ditious persons ;  not  to  disobey  his  commands,  but  to 
submit  in  all  obedience,  nor  enter  into  any  covenant." 
Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  210,  211. 

*'  They  pressed  that  the  prorogation  might  be  with 
the  consent  of  the  estates,  and  upon  his  refusal  they 
opposed  his  tvay-going"    Guthrie's  Mem. p.  65* 
Way-gaun,  Wa^-gaun%  Way-going,  adf.    Re- 
moving from  a  farm  or  habitation.     S. 

"  The  way^going  tenant,  in  scourging  his  farm,  in- 
jures his  landlord  and  successor,  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  professional  character."  Agr.  Surv.  Dumfr. 
p.  170. 

Way-oangin'  ceof.     V.  Wa-gang  cbap. 
WAYGATE,*. 

He's  awa  to  sail, 
Wi*  water  in  his  waygaie. 
An'  wind  in  his  tail. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  24. 

Way»gate  signifies  space,  room,  Roxb.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  would  seem  to  contain  an  allusion  to  what  is 
called  the  tail-race  of  a  mill. 
W  AYGET,  Wa'g ATK,  a.    Speed,  the  act  of  ma. 

king  progress.    He  has  jiae  7cai/gety  LiOih,    He 

does  not  get  forward.     Wd^gale^  Lanarks. 

It  might  appear  doubtful  whether  this  should  be 
resolved,  q.  getting  on  the  tvay,  or  getting  away.  From 
the  pronunciation  of  Lanarks.  the  letter  seems  pre^ 
ferable,  because  although  in  S.  awa  is  used  for  away, 
wa'  never  occurs  for  way,  I  cannot  think  that  the 
last  syllable  is  from  S'.gait,  road.  For  we  must  sup- 
pose too  great  an  ellipsis^  as  if*  it  were  said  ;  "  He 
cannot  get  away  on  the  road." 
W  AY-GOE^  s,  Ruft,  course,  place  where  a  body 

of  water  breaks  out. 

**  They  use  to  stop  the  way-goe  of  the  water,  some- 
times m  the  summer,  and  let  the  place  overflow  with 
water.'*     Sir  A.  Balfour's  Letters,  p.  1^9,  ISO. 
.    Teut  wegh-ga-'en  abire,  discedere. 

WAIH,  s.    **  To  play  vpoune  the  trum  nychtly^ 
to  convene  the  ttfaih  at  ewin  (^  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16. 
In  extracts  from  this  ancient  record,  it  is  twiee 

written  ivaih,  and  as  often  waihe  ;  "  The  time  of  the 

waihe."    Watch? 

WAYKENNING,  ^     The  knowledge  of  one's 

vfay  from  a  place. 

''  He  that's- iU  of  his  lodging,  is  well  of  his  wav^ 
kenning ;"  S.  Prov.  **  Spoken  when  I  ask  my  nei^« 
bour  a  loan,  and  he  tells  me  that  he  >camiot,  but  such 
a  one  can.".  Kelly,  p.  143. 
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The  phrase,  *'  well  of  his  wayktnning^  seems  to 
have  originally  signified,  thatone  isbappy  "j^ho  knows 
how  to  get  away  from  disagreeable  lodgings  ;  which 
is  not  the  case  with  him  who  is  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

Formed  like  Teut.  wegk-komen,  evadere;  tsc^A- 
gaen,  abire,  &c.     Or  shall  we  view  way  as  a  contr. 
o£away,  a  word  indeed  formed  from  the  s.  way  9 
ToWAIL,  17.  a.  To  choose,  to  select.  V.Walk. 
W  A  YM  YNG,WAYMSMT,f .  Lamentation.]  Jdld; 

*'  Waymentinge.  Lamentado.  Eiulatus.  Planctus. 
iMCtVLB^'^^fVayment'yn,    Eiulor.   Lamentor*  Gemo» 
Plango."     Prompt.  Parv. 
WAINE,  pret.    Fought. 

A  mychtyGod !  quha  thar  had  bene 
And  had  the  kingis  worschip  sene. 
And  his  brodyr,  that  waine  him  by. 
That  stonayit  thaim  sa  hardely,— 
He  suld  weile  say,  that  thai  had  will 
To  wyn  honour,  ^  cum  thairtilL 

Barbour,  B.  viiL  33 1,  MS. 

The  sense  has  not  been  understood  by  editors 
Hence  was  has  been  substituted  from  Andro  Hart's 
time  downwards.     It  is  the  pret  wanne,  from  AS. 
tc*tiifi-aii,  laborare,  pugnare. 
To  WAINGLE,  v.  n.     To  flutter,  to  wave,  to 

wa^,  to  dangle,  to  flap,  Aberd.    V.  WinglBi 

which  seems  merely  a  variety. 
•  WAINSCOT,  9.     The  term  appropriated  to 

oak,  especially  after  being  cut  down,  or  when  in 
.    a  wrought  state,  S. 

**  Seeing  a  wedge  of  wainscot  is  fittest  and  most 
proper  for'  cleaving  an  ioaken  tree,"  &c.  Urqnhatf  s 
TracU,'p.  152. 

Wainscot,  ad;.     Of  or  belong^g  to  oak,  S. 
To  Wainscot,  r.  a.    To  iine  walls  with  boards 

of  oak,  S. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  word  was  anciently  restricted 
in  this  way  by  our  ancestors. 

*'  Table  boords  of  Wainscot  or  WabnU  tree  long, 
the  peece xxx  1."    Rates,  A.  l6n. 

It  would  seem  that  this  appropriation  of  the  term 
was  not  confined  to  S.  Kilian  defines  Teut.  waegke* 
schot,  tabula  quercea  sive  quemea  major.  This  is 
.  traced  to  waeght  unda,  and  schot  septum.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  the  first  tertn  refers  to  the  undulations,  or 
veins,  of  the  wood.  Seren.  derives  it  from  Germ. 
wand  a  wall,  and  Sw.  sko^^a  to  fit,  to  adapt.  As  in 
Teut.  the  o.  appears  in  the  form  of  maeghoi'^sckatUM, 

it  would  seem  that  t^MfgAeyi  is  merely  the  pi.  of  ii/a^Af, 
signifying  waves. 

WAINT,  s.    A  transient  sight,  a  pasong.view, 
a  glimpse,  Aberd.      C.B.  gwani-ioyy  apt  to 
move  away. 
1*0  WAINT,  V.  n.    To  become  sour,  applied  to 

any  liquid,  Teviotd. 
Waintit,  WEYNTEn>  part.  a^.     Soured;  ap- 
plied to  milk,  Dumft-k 

"  Wented,groyfn  acid  |  spoken  of  wort  Nor£" 
Grose.    V.  Wyntit. 

ToWAYNT,v.n.  Tobe  deficient^  tobe wanting. 
Syndry  wayntyt,  bot  nane  wyst  be  quhat  way. 

Wailace,  u  199-  M& 
The  word  is  here  used  according  to  the  Gothic  idi- 
om; Islvvan<^,deesse,  dcficere;fromMiiidefectiii; 
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WAY.PASSING,  #.    Departure, 

— -''  Ordanis  that  the  persouns  that  past  fra  the 
eleccioun  of  the  said  Alex'  be  summond  to  a  certane 
day  to  anauer  to  our  aouuerain  lord  for  their  way* 
passing  contraire  his  lawia."  Act.  Cone  A.  1 479>  P*  4^  • 
To  WAY-PUT,  v.a.  To  vend,  to  dispose  of 
by  sale. 

— ''  Nane  of  thaim  way  put  nor  dispone/'  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  l6 ;  i.e.  put  away.  V.  Away-puttino. 
WAIR,  9.  The  cover  of  a  pillow,  a  pillow-slip. 
*'  Item  eightein  cods  with  their  wairs  worth  three 
merk  the  peice ;  extending  the  pryces  of  the  saids 
cods  with  their  wairs  to  the  summe  of  ffiflie  four 
merks."  Acts  Cha.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VII.  6l.  V.  Cod. 
WAIR,  *.  The  spring,  V.  Ware. 
WAIR.    WefU  to  wair.    Lee.  Bp.  St.  Androis. 

BeCuming  hame  as  ye  hard  tell. 

He  baid  behind  a  day  him  sell. 

The  simple  servantis  to  beguyle, 

Sayai^d,  he  wald  ryde  furth  a  whyle; 

To  seay  a  bow  that  was  sumthing  wicht ; 

Syne  come  agane,  and  tak  gud  nycht» 

Bot  on  lap  he,  and  went  to  wair/ 

fairweill ;  ad6we  ;*  they  gat  na  mairt 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  338. 
It  may  hav^  been  a  phrase  borrowed»from  the  sea^ 
faring  line ;  as  A.S.  ware  is  ora,  portus.   Thus  to  go 
to  wair  would  signify  to  take  ship.     Isl.  ver^  ora ;  . 
C  Andr.  p.  SA8.     Or  it  may  be  the  A.5.  phrase  to 
tvare,  cautionis  gratia,  q.  to  take  care  of  himself., 

WAIR  ALMERIE,  a  press  or  cupboard  for 
holding  household  articles,  or  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  table,  distinguish^  from  one 
used  for  keeping  meat^ 
"  The  airUl«haue— ane  meit  ahnerie,  ane  wair 

abnerie,  ane  serine,"  &c.    Balfour's  Practicks,  p.  S35. 
"  That  William  Halkerstoune-^h^s  done  wrang  in, 

the  withhaldin  fira  Johne  of  Knollis, — k  met  almery, 

It  weschale  almery,  a  schryn,  a  wayr  almety,"  && 

Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p*  131. 

WAIRAWONS,  inierj.     Wclladay^  Fife. 

WAIRD,  s,   A  sentence,  an  award.  V.  Wakde, 

To  WAIRD,  p.  a.     To  fasten  a  mortised  joint 
by  driving  a  pin  through  it,  Clydes.    Hence  the 
'  terms,  Weel-wairdity  and  lU-wairdit* 

Waikd,  Wairp-pin,  s.     The  pin  used  for  fast- 
ening a  mortised  joint,  ibid, 

Waibder*  s.    One  who  secures  mc»tised  joints 
in  this  manner^  ibid. 
A.S.*fi^a«r<i4in,  weard-iam,  tueri}  as  this  operation 

i^  meant  to  guard  the  joint  Arom  opening. 

WAIRDHOUSS,  s.    A  prison ;  now  called  the 

Tdlbooiki  wairdAouSj  Aiberd.  Reg. 

''  Act  ordaining  provest  and  baillies  within  the 
brugh,  baillies  of  regali^e  and  baronis^  to  receave 
captives  in  thair<iiatrd%ai'#m."  ActsCha.LEd.1814, 
voL  V.  2(59,  270. 

A.S.  weard'iim,  Stt.G»  waari^,  custodire. 
WAIS,  s, 

~''  Wrack,  waith,  vms,  waur,"  &&   Acts  Ja.  VI. 
V^  BoiCH. 
To  WAIT,  Wat,  v.  n.     To  know,  S.]  Add; 

'' Before  Iweeii'd/butnowIiif^,^'S,ProT.  '*Spok% 
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en  upon  the  full  discovery  of  some  malefice,  which 

before  we  only  suspected."  Kelly,  p.69- "  *  Suspected." 

Y^re  our  weil,  and  teats  na,  is  a  common  phrase, 

^  signifying  that  the  person,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 

is  not  sensible  of  his  benefits,  S. 

Ye're  weel,  and  watsna,  lad,  they're  say  in, 

Wi'  getting  leave  to  dwall  aside  her  ; 
And  gin  ye  had  her  a'  your  ain. 

Ye  mieht  na  find  it  mows  to  guide  her. 
Lizzy  Liberty i  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  l60. 
WAY  TAKING,  s.  The  act  of  removing  or  car- 
rying  off. 

*'  The  thif^ouss  u\ay  taking  of  his  money ;"  Aberd. 
Reg.     V.  Watakin(>. 
To  WAITE,  V.  a.     To  blame. 

''  And  by  my  truth,'  quoth  he, '  shall  I  never  do  him 
that  fault,  whereby  he  shall  justly  have  occasion  to 
wcute  me  of  unkindness  whilst  1  live."  Sadler's  Pa» 
pers,  i.  24. 

A  vicious  orthography  for  Wite,  q.  v. 
WAITER,  s.  The  name  forroerlv  given  to  th^ 
persons  who  kept  the  gates  of  Eainnurgh^ 
*'  The  insurgents  had  made  themselves  roasters  of 
the  West- Port,  rushing  upon  the  waiters  (so  the  peo« 
pie  were  called  who  had  the  charge  of  the  gates), 
and  possessing  themselves  of  the  keys."  Heart  M. 
Loth-  i.  137. 

WAITER,  s.    "  Water.    Teut.  weeterf  aqua  ;'* 
GU  Sibb.    He  evidently  gives  this  as  the  pron. 
of  Teviotd.  He  might  have  added  A,S.  wactevy 
weter^  id. 
WAITH,  71.    1,  Sense  \.\  Adds 

The  worth  o't  twice  in  ctaitk  or  waith  ye's  get, 
1  canna  say  but  I  am  in  your  debt— 
Your  ckuth  and  waith  will  never  tell  wi'  me. 
Though  ye  a  thousand  laids  thereof  wud  gee. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p.  80l    • 
Waith,  Wayth,  adj,    1,  Wandering,  roaming.] 
Add;  .. 

''  Gif  theawner  of  the  saidis  gudis,— eausiscall  and 
drive  the  saidis  gudis  upon  his  comis  and  girss  quh& 
poinditthame  of  befoir^and  swa  intromettis  not  thaiN 
efter  with  the  samin,  hot  sufferis  thame  to  go  waith, 
and  wander  quhair  thay  pleis;  he  may  not  call  or  per* 
sewhimquhapoindit  thame  for  spuilye,'or  wrangous 
intromissioun  thairwith."  Balfour's  Pract.  p*  491 » 
WAITH,  Wayth,  s. 

In  the  Act  of  Parliament  erecting  Orkney  into  an 
earldom,  wayth  is  conjoined  with  t&raiift. 

**  Grantis  to  the  sud  lord  Robert  Stewart— the 
haiU  wraik  and  wayth  thatsalhappin  tp  be  fund  inony 
tyme  heirefter  within  the  boundis  of  the  saidis  landis 
or  sie  cost  thairoff."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1 58 1,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,p.255. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  here  admit  the  signiiica^ 
tion  of  game.  It  seems  rather  to  dem>te  what  is 
strayed  or  undaimed* 

WAITS,  s.  fd.  Ministrels  who  ^through  a 
burgh,  playing  under  night,  especially  towards 
the  new  year,  S.  and  E. 

Aft,  when  the  Waits  were  playing  by, 
I've  mark'd  his  viol,  with  a  sigh, 
Soothing  lorn  looers,  where  they  lie,^ 
To  visions  .sweet 
M^gpi^s  SUkr  Gun,  f.  ^    y.WA;ir«^/^ 
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WAK,  adj.    1.  Moist,  watery,  S.l  Add; 

The  V.  occurs  in  O.E. "  1  toayken  safte  meates^  I  lajr 
them  in  water;  Je  attrempes  en  leaue. — If  your  salte 
fyshe  be  nat  well  waykenned,  all  is  marred."  Palsgr^ 
B.  iii.  F.  400,  a. 

A.Bor.  "  vokey,  moist,"  (Grose),  must  be  viewed 

as  originally  the  same. 

Waknes,  Wacknes, *.  Humidity,  S.B.]  Add; 

*'  The  earth  bringeth  forth  the  tree ;  it  groweth 
by  moistour  and  natural  wacknes,  it  is  cutted  down 
by  the  hand  of  the  hewar."       ReSsoning  betuix 
Crosraguell  and  J.  Knox,  ProL  ii.  b. 
WAKAND,  8.     Awakening,  q;  wakinff. 

«'  God  providit  abetter  wakand  for  him;"  Aberd. 
Aeg.  Cent.  l6. 

To  WAKE,  D.  n.     To  be  unoccupied.]  Add; 
Waking,  part.  adj.     Waste,  unoccupied. 

'^Thus  they  lived  as  6Utlaw8,  oppressing  the  coun^ 
try-^and  openly  avowed  they  had  taken  this  coursfe 
to  get  their  own  possessions  again^  or  then  hold  the 
country  making.'*     Spalding,  i.  4. 
To  WAKE,  V.  n.     !*  To  wander*     Isl.  vack^ 

Lat  vag^r  61.  Sibb.     I  have  observed  no 

example  of  this  use  of  the  word. 

*  To  WAKEN,  V.  a.  To  revive  «n  action 
which  has  for  some  time  been  dormant ;  a  fo- 
rensic term,  S. .        " 

"  Though  the  effect  of  an  action  which  lies  over  not  • 
insisted  in  for  a  year  is  i^uspended ;— yet  it  may,  at 
imy  time  within  the  years  of  prescription,  be  revived 
or  wakened  by  a^summons,"  &c.    Ersk.  Inst  B.  iv. 
T.  i.  §  62.    Vi  the  s. 

Wakening,  8.  A  legdl  form  in  renewing  ft  pro- 
cess, S. 

"  After  an  action  has  been  Called  ih  Court,  tod 
allowed  to  li^  over  for  the  space  of  a  year,  without  . 
any  procedure  having  taken  place,  it  is  said  to  fall 
asleep,  and  requires  to  be  wakened  by  a  new  summons, 
which  states  the  procedure,  the  delay,  and  the  ne- 
tessity  of  wakening  the  action  in  order  to  its  being 
insisted  in ;  and  containing  a  warrant  to  cite  the  de^ 
fender  to  appear  in  Courts  €Uid  defend  the  action 
within  sik  days  after  citation."     Bell's  Diet,  in  vo. 
WaukeIfE^  Wakbife,  adj.    V.  Walkrife. 
Walkbifelib,  Waubbifelie,  adv,  Wakefully, 

S. 
Walkjifjeness,  Waukbifenkss,  8.    The  state 

of  being  wakeful,  S. 

•  WAKE-ROBIN,  *•    The  Arum  maculatum,  • 

I  mention  this,  merely  to  remark  that  thebakers 

in  some  parts  of  Teviotdale  are  said  to  use  this 

as  a  charm  against  witchcraft. 
WAL  OF  IRNE,  apparently  a  lever  of  iron,  or 

some  instrument  of  this  kind. 

.-«'  The  saide  Johne  Kennedy  for  the  wrang* 
wiss  iqK>liatioiln^  awaytakin,  &  withhalding  of  a  fa> 
der  bed>  twa  rede  coveringis,  thre  pare  of  scheiti^ 
a  cod,  a  wal  ^irne,  a  pot,"  &c.  Act  Audit  A.  1462, 
p.  109. 

Kilian  expl.  teut  ^ifeUe,  cylindmtf ;  saoula;  et pa^ 
langa,  i.  e.  a  leven  • 

I'o  WALD,  V.  a.    1.  To  weild,  J&c]  Add; 
4   To  WM  and  Ward.    This  phrase  occurs  in 
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Aberd.  Reg;  Cent  16.    «  To  scot,  lot,  wach^, 

tiYxM  4-  ward.^ 

The  word  wald  is  left  out  in  afiother  passage,  and 
walk  used  for  wache.    "  To  scot,  lott,  wedk  &  ward." 

Perhaps  the  term  here  signifies,  to  have  the  nuN 
nagement  of  public  concerns  ih  comsdon  with  others 
who  pi^  taxes. 
WALD,  V.  aux.    Would.]  Addi 

8.  Should,  or  ought  to  be ;  ad  iinplying  the  idea 
of  necessity. 

**  Nottheles  thair  is  sum  thingis  quhilks  wald  be 
presently  done  (and  that  in  ane  verray  secreit  maner) 
as  your  L.  sail  persaif  on  the  uther  side  of  the  leafe." 
.Corsraguell  to  Bethune  Abp.  of  Glasgow^  Keith's 
Hist  App.  p.  194. 

This  idiom  is  ai\alogous  to  that  in  regard  to  the 
same  auxiliary  v.,  in  the  future,  wilL    As  will  is  used 
for  8haU  £.,  here  we  have  an  example  of  wald^  L  e. 
would,  for  should. 
To  WALD,  Vi  a.    To  incorporate  two  masses 

of  iuetal  into  one,  Tweedd. 
Strike  iron  while  'tis  h^t,  if  ye'd  have  it  to  wald. 

JR.  ime.  Herd^s  Cdl.  ii.  1  IS.  V.  Well,  Wall,  t?. 
Waldin-heat,  8.     1.  ?uch  heat  as  is  proper 

for  welding  iron,  Clydes. 

9.  Metaph.'used  to  denote  fitness  for  any  parti- 
cular object  or  desi^ ;  as,  *^  He^s  in  a  oniw 
waMin  heat  for  courting,^  ibid. 

WALD,  8.    Yellow  weed,  dyer's  weed.  Reseda 

luteola,  Linn. 

"  Thre  half  pokis  of  wald."    Aberd.  Reg.  V.  24. 

— *'  Noe  vther  incorporation — ^to  buy  or  sell— 
spiceries,  wald  and  vther  materiaUs  for  dyin^."  Acts 
Cba.  II.  Ed.  1814,  VIII.6S. 

•*  For  every  pound  of  yam  allow  lhree*fourths  of  a 
pound  good  English  wald."  Max.  Sel.  Trans,  p.  36B. 

In  E.  this  is  called  Weld,  and  viewed  by  Johns,  as 
quite  diiferept  from  Woad ;  although  Lightfoot  gives 
to  the  Luteola  the  name  of  WHd^woad^ 

.  A.S.wad,waad,g\d^s^x}ni. 
WALDER  WOLL. 

"  That  Henry  Leis  burgess  of  Edinburgh  resitoie 
— j  turss  of  haddir  with  stray  of  a  bed,  a  paire  of 
cardis,  a  quarter  of, walder  woU,"  &c  Act  Audit  A. 
1478,  p.  67. 

This  can  mean  nothing  save  wedder  vfool,  or  that 
plucked  from  wethers. 
WALGAN,  8.     A  wallet,  a  pouch,  Aberd. ;  the 

same  with  WalgiCi  q.  v. 
To  WALE,  V.  a.     To-choose,'&e.]  Add',- 
WbiI'I'-wail^d,   o/df'^     Well'^hosen,  cautiously 

selected;  often  apphed' to  language,  in  whim 

the'speaker  is  careful  to  avcnd  any  thing  that 

may  give  offence,  or  to  employ  such  terms  as 

may  be  most  winning  or  persuasive,  S. 
But  d'ye  see  fou  better  bred 
.  Was  mens-fou  Maggy  Murdy  ; 
She  her  man  like  a  lammy  led 
Hame,  wi'  a  toell  wailed  wordy* 

Ramsau,  Christ s.  Kirk,  C  iiL 

Hus  should  have  been  prmted  wnU^waitdi , 
WALY,  d^.  S.  Large,  ampki]  Add  to  etymob; 

It  is  more  nearly  alued,  in  this  sense,  to  a  wiird 
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bsed  in  Lapland,  than  to  alfiy  other.  Him  is  wallje, 
tibertas^  abundantia.  The  adp  appears  in  the  form  of 
ivalljes,  copiosus.     V.  Ihre,  Diet  Lappon. 

WAL  Y,  Wawlte,  s.  A  toy,  a  gewgaw,  S.]  Add; 
"At  ony  rate,  the  warst  barn  e'er  man  lay  in  wad 
be  a  pleasanter  abode  than  Glenallan  house,  wi'  a' 
thepictures  and  black  velvet,  and  silver  bonnie  trati;. 
ties  belanging  to  it."  Antiquary,  ii.  SSp.- 
Waly-stane,  s.     a  nodule  of  quartz  ;  as  being 

used  as  a  play-thing  by  children,  Clydes. 
WALY,  s.     "  A  small  flower  C  Galloway. 
Now  frae  the  cribs  the  tarry  gimmers  trot. 
And  spread  around  the  faulds,  to  crop  the  blade 
Of  tender  grass,  or  thriving  watif. — ^^ 

Davidjson's  Seasons,  p.  5. 
Perhaps  from  O.Germ.  waUen  to  grow  luxuriously. 
The  term  ispaiticularly  applied  to  goti;a«j,(  South 
of  S.) ;  which  are  supposed  to  be  thus  denominated 
because  of  their  beauty.     V.  Walie,  adj. 
Waly-speig,  8.     The  same  with  fFn/y,  a  flower^ 
Galloway. 

O'er  the  verdant  mead 
Behold  the  blushing  prospect.     Who  can  paint 
A  wahf'SpTig  like  Nature  ? 

Ikividson's  Seasons,  p.  42. 
WALYytn^'.  Expressiveof lamentation.]  ^dd; 
This  term  is  used,  even  in  the  reduplicative  form,  in 
Yorks.    "  Watty y  WaUy,  is  Good  kck,  good  lack,  or 
Oh  me,  oh  me  f    Clav. 
WALY,  8.     Prosperity.].  Add  ; 

It  is  singula^  that  the  phrase  malyjd'  has  changed 
its  signification  in  sdih^  parts  6f  the  north ;  unless  it 
could  be  supposed  that  its  meaning  was  misunder- 
stood by  a  writer,  who,  in  other  respects,  has  showed 
that  he  #as  well  acquainted  wi^  our  vernacular 
tCHigue. 

But  that  camsteary  what-dy'e-caw% 
(I  think  it's  Genius,  walie  fa^t) 
•^Will  iiever  dreep  frae  dsafiy  mawt, 
Cfr  bare  spring  water. 

Skin  fief's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  178. 
"  Wafy  fa,rwoe  be  to ;"  GL  ibid. 
It  occurs  in  die  same  sense,  in  another  form,  in 
older  writing. 

Now  waUyfu'fa'  the  silly  bridegroom, 
.    He  was  as  sail  as  butter,  &c. 

Runaway  Bride,  Herts  CdL  ii.  S%. 
I  heard  ae  wife  say  f  anither, 
WalUfoufa'  the  cat ! 
Walltfoufa'  the  cat ! 
She's  bred  the  house  an  wan  ease ; 
She's  open'd  the  amry  door. 
An'  eaten  up  a'  the  cheese. 

HerdTs  CoO.  ii.  ISQ. 
The  song  bears  these  words  as  its  title. 
One  might  almost  suppose  that  this  had  once  had 
the  form  of  an  adj.  q.  WaUyfidl,  and  been  here  used 
improperly.   It  is  possible,  ihowever,  that  it  is  a  corr. 
of  A.S.  wa  la  wa,  proh  dolor ;  Lye. 
WALYCOAT,  8.    An  under-petticoat,  Aberd. 
f'Thir  rebel  ships— sends  privately  apinnaceashore 
to  design  the  house  where  the  queen  QHenrietta^  was 
lodged,  whilk  being  done,  her  Majesty,  having  mind 
of  no  evO,  but  glad  of  rest,  now  wearied  bv  tbe  sea, 
is  cruelly  assaulted ;  for  this  fthir']  six  rebel  ships  ilk 
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one  by  course  sets  their  broadside  to  her  lodging,  bat» 
ters  the  houde,  dings  down  the  roof,  ere  she  wist  of 
herself  ;r  but  she  gets  up  out  of  her  naked  bed  in  her 
night  nalycoat,  barefooted  and  barelegged,  with  her 
maids  of  honour,  whereof  one  for  plain  fear  went 
straight  mad,  being  a  nobleman  of  England's  daugh* 
ter."     Spalding,  ii.  74. 

This  is  originally  the  same  with  Wylecoat,  q.  v. 
WALISE,  s.     Saddlebags,  S.     V.  Wallees. 

**  If  ye  are  nae  friend  to  kirk  and  the  king,  and 
are  detained  as  siccan  a  person,  ye  maun  answer  to 
honest  men  of  the  country  for  breach  o'  contract;  and 
I  maun  keep  the  nag  and  the  toalise  for  damage  and 
ejtpence."  Waverley,  ii.  127- 
To  WALK,  V.  a.     To  full  cloth. 

"  Ofdanis  our  souerane  lordis  lettrez  be  direct  her« 
apone,  defakand  to  the  said  Robert  in  the  said  pay- 
ment vj  d.  for  the  walkin  of  ilke  eln  of  the  said  xyjl  eln 
&  a  half."  Act.Dom.ConcA.  1488,  p.  95.  V.Waitil* 
Walker,  s.  A  fuller.  V.  under  Wauk,  t?. 
To  WALK,  V.  a.  To  awake ;  used  to  denote  the 

renewal  of  a  prosecution  which  has  been  dormant. 
**  The  said  summondis  wes  callit,  ressonit,  &  difr- 
ptite  in  presens  of  the  thre  estaitis  for  the  tyme,  and 
restit  for  interlocutor  to  be  gevin  thairupoun,  and 
slepit  sensyiie ;  as  in  ane  supplicatioun  g*evin  in  for 
walking  of  the  said  mater  in  tne  self  mair  largely  pro^ 
portis."  Acts  Mary,  1558,  Ed.  1814,  p.  521. 
To  Walkin,  W  alken,  v,  a.  1.  To  awake,  Doug. 

Virg.,  as  E.  Waken. 
8.  To  raise  a  legal  prosecution  anew  ;  a  forensic 
term,  S. 

-  '*  And  then  the  principall  pley  {hetwix  thepersewer 
and  the  defender)  sail  be  walkned,  and  begin  againe." 
Quon.  Attach,  c.  55,  §  6.     Pladtom  resuscitabitur* 

"  All  sentences  gevin— is  pf  nane  avail ; — gif  baith 
the  principal  cause  and  actioun  of  warrandice  at  ony 
time  sleipit,  or  was  continuit  [adjourned]],  and  baith 
the  saidis.  parties  wer  not  lauchfullie  warnit  to  heir 
the  matter  walknit,  and  ressave  farder  process."  Bal- 
four's Pract.  p.  408. 

As  Su.G.  wakn^  corresponds  in  the  general  sense^ 
Ihre  observes  that  verbs  terminating  in  na  have  an  in-> 
ceptive  signification.  This  idea  he  iUustratesat  length 
under  Stadna,  cohsistere ;  viewing  the  termination 
na  as  formed  from  na  or  naema,  to  take ;  and  as  giv- 
ing, to  the  words  to  which  it  is  added,  a  signification 
parallel  to  that  of  Lat.  verbs  ending  in  sco,  as  laceMx^i 
\yxcesc(fi  which  termination  he  traces  to  f^;^«F,  apart  of 
the  Gr.  i^,  habeo. 
To  WALKIN,  V.  n.    To  walk ;  Bkej«^  for 

^,  bene  for  be,  seyne  for  se^ 

Bot  desiring  he  taryit  euermare, 
Furth  with  him  to  walkin  and  repare. 

Boug.  Vv^.  181.  6.    V.  Setks. 
Walkryfenessb,  s.    WatchfulnesSi  as  opposed 
to  somnolency,  S.  waukri/eness^ 

"  So  long  as  the  diueU  is  in  me  world,-  so  long  there 
is  necessity  requyred  of  walkryfeness :  pastors  must 
be  walkryfe,  people  must  be  waikryfe,  and  euerie man 
and  woman  must  be  on  their  guard."  Rollock  on 
1  Thes.  p.  126. 
To  WALL  tip,  V.  n.    To  boil  up,  S.]  Add; 

O.E. ''  Wdlynge  at  boylynge  up  as  playnge  pottys^ 
EbuUitio."    Prranpt  Panr. 
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WALLACHIE-WEIT,  s.      The  lapwing, 

Meams.;  from  WaJlach  to  wail,  and  Weitj  a 

term  used  todenote  the  sound  made  by  this  bird. 
ToWALLAN,  r.n.  To  wither,  to  fade,  Aberd.; 

synon.  with  S.  Wallow. 
WALLA  WALLA,  inter;.     Equivalent^  to  E. 

h\]sh  !  silence  !  Orkn. 
WALLEE,  e.  That  part  of  a  quagmire  in  which 

there  is  a  spring,  S.     V.  Well-ey. 
WALLER,  s.     A  confused  crowd  in  a  state  of 

quick  motion ;  as,  a  waller  of  birds,  a  waller  of 

bairfiSy  &c.  Boxb. 

A.S.  weall'ian,  to  boil  up;  C.B.  gwall-aw,  to  pour 
out^  to  empty.  Su.G.  waU-a  is  used  to  denote  incon^ 
stant  motion. 

To  WALLER,  v.  n.   To  toss  about  as  afish  does 

upon  dry  land,  Tweedd.,  Upp,  Clydes.  ;  either 

corr.  from  E.  Wailow^'ar  claiming  a  com  monori. 

gin.    It  is  indeed  expl.  by  E.  FFoflbtip,  Clydes. 
WALLET,  s.     A  valet. 

"  Oure  souerane  lord,  remeiftbring  the  lang^  guid^ 
trew  and  faithfull  seruice  done  to  bis  maiestie,  als- 
weill  in  his  hienes  minoritie  as  maioritie,  be  his  grace 
dalie  seruitour  Johnne  Gib  ane  of  the  waflellis  in  his 
G.  chalmer ; — Ratifies/'  &c.  Acts  Ja.  VI.  vol. iii.  p.507. 

The  act  is  entitled  "  Ratificatioun  to  Johnne  Gib 

wallet  of  his  maiestie's  chalmer." 

WALLY-DYE,  s.    A  toy,  a  gew-gaw,  S.O. 

**  ?i^a//y-rfyj,gewgaws;^Gl.Sibb.  Y.WALiByOdj. 

WALLY-DYE,  inUrj.    Well-a-day,  alas,  Ettr. 

For. 

"  WaUy^dye,  man,  gin  ye  be  nae  better  a  fighter 
than  ye're  an  examiner^  ye  may  gie  tip  the  crafV." 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  1 1 1 « 

WALLIDRA6,   WALLinaAGOLE,  s.     1.  A 

feeble  ill-grown  person.  S.I  Add,  as  sense 
8.  This  term  is  especiaUy  applied  to  a  slovenly  fe- 
male, who  either  from  bodily  feebleness,  or  Irom 
want  of  exertion,  cannot  keep  herself  out  of  the 
mire,  or  in  a  cleanly  state,  Roxb.,  Loth. 
**  I  have  three  daughters^  one  of  17>  one  of  16^  and 
one  of  12  years  old^  and  no  one  wally  draggle  among 
them^  all  fine  girls."     Lett.  Allan  Ramsay^  Lives  of 
Eminent  Scotsmen^  P.  I.  p.  100. 

**  They  say— rthat  king's  chaif  is  better  than  other 
folks'  corn*;  but  I  think  that  canna  be  said  o'  king's 
soldiers^  if  they  let  themselves  be  beaten  wi' — wives 
wi'  their  rocks  and  distaffs^  the  very  waUy  draggles  a* 
the  country-side."     Rob  Rojt  iii.  ISf). 

4.  WaUy^raggU  is  used  to  denote  three  sheaves 
set  up  together,  in  riuny  weather,  without  the 
hood-sheaf,  for  being  more  speedily  dried,  Roxb. 

WALHES,  s,  pL     1.  The  intestines,  Ayrs. 

5.  Also  expl,  "  fecket  pouches,^  or  pockets  to  an 
under  waistcoat,  ibia. 

W ALLIES,  s.pl  Finery,  Roxb.;  Ajnou.Brams. 
What  bonny  lassies  flock  te  Boswell's  fair. 
To  see  their  joes,  an'  shaw  their  wallies  there ! 

A.  Scolfs  Poems  1811,  p.  96. 
WALLIFOUFA\    V.  under  Waly. 
To    WALLIPEND,  v.  a.     To  undervalue, 
Meams. ;  evidently  oorr.  from  ViUpend. 
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WALLY-WAE,  s.    Lamentation,  Ayrs. 

"  I  wish  that  I  was  dead,  but  I'm  no  like  to  dee« 
as  Jenny  says  in  her  toaUy^wae  about.her  father's  cow 
and  Auld  Robin  Gray."     The  Entail,  ii.  l60. 

From  the  same  origin  with  JVallawau,  q.  v. 
WALL Y-W ALLYING,  s.     The  same  with 

WaUif'Wae^  Ayrs. 

"  Such  a  fva%-iva//ytiig  as  the  news  of  this  caused 
at  every  door ;  for  the  red-coats,  from  the  persecut- 
ing days, — were  held  in  dread  and  as  a  horror  among 
us."     Annals  of  the  Parish,  p. '  1 6 1 . 
W ALLOC H,  s.    A  kind  of  dance  familiar  to 

the  Highlands,  S.    ^ 

O  she  was  a  cantie  quean, 

Weel  could  she  dance  the  Highland  waUoch^ 
How  happy  I,  had  she  been  mine. 
Or  rd  been  Roy  of  Aldivalloch. 

Song;  Roy's  Wife. 
W  ALLOC  H-  GOUL, «.  1 ,  A  noisy  blusteringfel- 

low,  Ayrs. ;  apparently  from  JVallach  to  cry,  a& 

a  child  out  of  humour,  and  Goul  a  sort  of  yelL 
2.  A  female  of  a  slovenly  appearance,  ibid, 
WAXLOCK,  s.     The  lapwmg,  Moray, 

Perhaps  from  its  wild  cry ;  V.  Wallach,  ».  r  or 
from  its  deceptious  mode  of  teasing  those  who  search 
for  its  nest ;  IsL  vaUng^r  failax,  or  valk^a  vexaie, 
molestare. 
To  WALLOP,  V.  n.    2.  To  gallop,]  Add: 

O.E.  *'  Walop-yn  as  hors.  .  Voiopto.'^Wed^^inge 
ofhors.  Voloptacio."  Prompt  Parv.   They.  Folopta 
seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Lat  term  formed  by 
monkish  writers  from  the  0.£.  v. 
Wallop,  a.    1.  Quick  motion,  with  agitation  of 

the*clothes,  especially  when  in  a  ragged  state,  & 
2.  The  noise  caused  by  this  motion,  S. 
.  S.  A  sudden  and  severe  blow,  Aberd. 
W  A-LOOE,  s.   That  suspicious  down-cast  \ock^ 

which  those  have  who  iookawcy  from  the  per« 

son  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  Clydes. 
W ALLO WAE,  8.     The  devil,  Shetl. 

Various  etymons  might  be  suggested,  notdestitote 
of  plausibility.  The  designation  might  be  traced  to 
JVally-tvae,  or  WaUawa,  lamentation,  because  he  is 
the  cause  or  origin  of  grief,  in  the  same  manner  as 
when  called  the  Sorrow  ;  or  it  might  be  viewed  as 
an  oblique  use  of  Isl.  vala,  voelva,  valva,  the  name 
given  to  a  sorceress,  or  female  fortune-teller.  Or  it 
might  seem  allied  to  Su.G.  wal,  caedes,  q.  the  de« 
stroyer.     But  all  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

To  WALT,  V.  a.    To  beat^  to  thump,  Dumfr. ; 

perhaps  radically  the  same  with  QuhuU,  q.  v. 
Waltebab,  s.    One  who  overturns. 

^^Walterars  of  courts  ye  lat  subome  yow. 

Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  248.. 
WALTH,  8.     Enough  of  any  thing,  plenty  of; 

aa,  *^  He  haa  walth  o"  siller,^  i.  e.  abundwnoe  fit 

money,  S. ;  synon.  JRouih. 

This  may  be  from  A.S.  waleih  ridi ;  but  perhapa 
in  its  application  it  as  nearly  resembles  Su.G.  viaeide^ 
power.    Thus,  the  phrase  ia  equivalent;  '^  He  haaa 
power  q'  siller. 
WALX,  *.    Wax,  Aberd,  Reg. 

^'  WalXi  at  the  entringi  nathjng,  Dot  at  the  out-pM« 
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jBing,  gif  it  be  weyit  be  haili  wawiij  viij.  d.  ilk  waw." 
Balfour*^  Practicks,  Custumes,  p.  87* 

If  we  might  credit  the  history  of  former  times, 
there  must  haye  been  a  considerable  demand  for  this 
article  for  the  purposes  of  witchcraft.  It  was  gene- 
rally found  necessatry,  it  would  seem,  as  the  medium 
of  inflicting  pain  on  the  bodies  of  men. 

**  To  some  others  at  these  times  he  teaoheth,  how 
to  make  pictures  of  waxe  or  clay,  that  by  the  wasting 
thereof,  the  persons  that  they  beare  the  name  of,  may 
be  continually  melted  or  dried  away  by  continuall 
sickenesse."  k.  James's  Daemonologie,  B.  S.  c.  5. 
In  order  to  cause  acute  pain  in  the  patient;  pins, 
we  are  told,  were  stuck  in  that  part  of  the  body  of 
the  image,  in  which  they  wished  the  person  to  suffer. 
The  same  plan  was  adopted  for  inspiring  another 
with  the  ardour  of  love. 

Then  mould  her  form  of  fairest  wax, 

With  adder^js  eyes,  and  feet  of  horn  ; 
t'lace  this  small  scroll  within  its  breast. 

Which  I,  your  friend,  have  hither  borne. 
Then  make  a  blaze  of  alder  wood. 

Before  your  fire  make  this  to  stand ; 
And  the  last  night  of  every  moon 
The  bonny  May's  at  your  command. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  55. 
The  Mooft,  it  appears,  has  great  power  in  this 
charm.     For  her  supposed  influence  in  love,  V.  thie 
article  MoNE.     Then  it  follows ; 

With  fire  and  «teei  to  urge  her  weel. 

See  that  you  neither  stint  nor  spare ; 
For  if  the  cock  be  heard  to  crow. 
The  charm  will  vanish  into  air. 
The  wounds  given  to  the  imaffe  were  Supposed  to 
he  productive  of  similar  stounds  of  love  in  the  tender 
lieart  of  the  maiden  whom  it  represented. 
A  female  form,  of  melting  wax. 

Mess  John  eurveyed  with  steady  eye. 
Which  ever  and  anon  he  pierced,  , 

And  forced  the  lad^r  loud  to  cryw— *P.  84k 
The  same  horrid  rites  were  observed  on  the  con^ 
tinent.  For  Grilland  (de  Sortilegii«)  says  t  Quidam 
volent  apponere  maginem  terae  juxta  ignem  arden- 
tem,  completis  sacrinciis,  de  quibus  supra,  &  adhi- 
bere  quasdam  preces  nefarias,  &  turpia.verba,  ut 
quemadmodum  imago  ilia  igne  consumitur  &  liques- 
eit,  eodetft  modo  cor  mulieris  amoris  calore  talis  viri 
feruenter  ardeat,  8cou  Malleus  Malefic.  T.  II.  p.  2^2. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  these  rites  have  been 
transmitted  from  heathenism.  Theocritus  mentions 
them  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  in  his  time.  For 
he  introduces  Samoetha  as  using  similar  enchant- 
ments, partly  for  punishing,  and  partly  for  regaining 
her  faiUiless  lover. 

But  strew  the  Salt,  and  say  in  angry  tones, 
''  I  scatter  Delphid's,  perjured  Delphid's  bones/' 
^-First  Delphid  injured  me,  he  raised  my  flame. 
And  now  I  burn  this  bough  in  Delphid's  name  ; 
'As  this  doth  blase,  and  break  away  in  fume, 
•   How  soon  it  takes,  let  Delphid's  flesh  consume, 
lynx,  restore  my  false,  my  perjured  swain. 
And  force  him  back  into  my  arms  again.-— 
As  this  devoted  wax  melts  o'er  the  fire. 
Let  Mindian  Ddphy  melt  in  warm  desire ! 

IdatUiums,  p«  12»  13* 
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Samoetha  bums  the  bough  in  the  name  of  her  false 
lover,  and  terms  the  wax  devoted.  With  this  the  more 
modem  ritual  of  witchcraft  corresponded.  The  name 
of  the  person,  represented  by  the  image,  was  invoked. 
For,  according  to  the  narrative  given  concerning  the 
witches  of  Pollock-shaws,  having  bound  the  image 
on  a  spit,  they  "  turned  it  before  the  fire, — saying, 
as  they  turned  it.  Sir  George  Maxwell,  Sir  George 
Maxwell;  and  that  this  was  expressed  by  all  of  them." 
Glanvil's  Sadducismus,  p.  391* 

According  to  Grilland,  the  image  was  baptised  in 
the  name  of  Beelzebub.     Malleus,  ut  sup.  p.  229. 

There  is  nothing  analogous  to  the  Grecian  rite, 
mentioned  by  Theocritus,  of  strewing  salt.  For  Gril- 
land asserts,  that,  in  the  festivals  of  the  witches,  salt 
was  never  presented^  Ibid.  p.  2 1 5.  It  was  perhaps 
excluded  from  their  infernal  rites  as  having  been  so 
much  used  as  a  sacred  symbol. 
WAMBE,  Wame,  &c.,  s.  2.  The  belly.]  Add; 
A  coarse,but  emphatical,  proverb  is  often  addressed 
by  a  mother  to  her  children,  when  she  reckons  them 
vnreasonable  in  their  demands  for  food ;  "  Weel, 
weel,  what's  in  your  wame  Qor  wtfme^  's  no  in  your 
testament,"  S. 

The  direct  meaning  of  the  language  would  be  ; 
'•'  What  ye  consume  now,  you  cannot  bequeath  in 
any  will  you  may  make  afterwards."  But,  as  I  have 
heard  the  Prov.  applied,  I  have  always  understood  the 
sense,  to  be ;  "  What  you  get  from  me  by  your  vo- 
raciousness now,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  bequeathed 
to  you  in  the  testament  that  I  shall  make  for  i^our 
behoof.  You  put  this  out  of  my  power.*' 
To  Wamb  ane'^s  self,  v.  a.     To  fill  one's  belly, 

Roxb.       VilrWAMBE,  *. 

Wamefoit,  Wamefo',  s.     a  bellyfull,  S. 

"  A  wame-fou  is  a  n^ame^/bu,— -whc^er  it  be  of  the 
barley-meal  or  the  bran."   St.  Ronan,  i.  235. 
--»Let  neer  a  toamefi^  be  a  missings 

But  gie  us  routh  o'  food ; 
O  gie  us  bannocks,  brose,  and  kail^ 
Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  the  wale 
O'  every  thing  that's  good. 
Glutton's  Grace,  A,  Scott's  Poems,  p.  l6S. 
Wame-ill,  We  am-ill,  «.  1. The  belly-ache.  J^cU; 
2.  A  disease  of  the  intestines. 

— "  The  wame-iU  was  io  violent,  that  thar  deit  ma 
that  yere  than  euir  thar  'deit  ouder  in  pestilens  or  yit 
in  ony  vthir  seikness  in  Scotland."  Addic.  to  Scot. 
Corniklis,  p.  4. 

A.S.  wamb'adl,  dolor  ventrls. 
Saib  wame,  the  same  with  Wame-iB,  S. 
Athobt  one'^s  wame,  maugre,  in  spite  of  one's 

teethf  in  open  defiance  o^  Aberd. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  phrase  across  the 
beUy,  often  used  by  Pat  Walker,  in  his  Remark.  Pas- 
sages, is  a  kind  of  modification  of  this.  V.  Pref.  p.  15. 
Over  the  heUy  is  a  similar  phrase.  This,  if  £.j  has  been 
overlooked  by  later  Lexicographers. 
Wamie,  adj.     Corpulent,  having  a  large  belly, 

Upp.  Lanatks. 
Wamxnsss,  9.     Corpulence,  ibid. 

Isl.  vambi,  ventricosus. 
To  Wamble,  v.n.-.  To  move  in  an  undulating 

manner.]  Add  to  etymon ;  * 
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Belg.  wemeUen  tocreep,  to  CTB,w\,tvemd€ndgewamUep 
crawlin'gworms;geft^efii€/a  creeping,  crawling;  Sewel. 
But  we  find  the  very  v,  in  Isl.  vambt-a,  aegre  pro- 
trahere  se  humi  ventre ;  vambl  reptatus. 

Wamblin,  s.   a  puny  child,  Caithn.    V.  Wam- 

FLIN. 

WAME,  s.  The  belly.  To  Wame  ;  Wame- 
Fu' ;  Wamie.     V.  under  Wambe,  s» 

To  WAMFLE,  v.  n.     To  flap,  to  flutter ;  ap- 
plied  to  one'^s  clothes,  especially  if  tattered,  or 
carelessly  put  on,  when  they  are  shaken  by  the 
wind,  or  when  the  wearer  has  an  aukward  mo- 
tion.    It  is  also  said  of  a  vessel  at  sea ;  ^^  Her 
sails  were  wamflin  i'  the  wind  ;^  Fife. 
This  may  be  allied  to  Teut.  wemel-en,  circumagi ; 
frequenter  et  leviter  movere  ;  Su.G.  foimUa  motitari, 
trepidare;  C.B.  gmammaUu  to  w&ver.   In  the  S.  word 
f  may  have  been  inserted,  as  6  in  £.  Wamble,  from 
the  same  origin.     Or  it  may  be  a  provincial  variety 
of  WeffU.     V.  next  word.     Germ.  Belg.  and  Su.G. 
mmpel,  however,  denotes  the  trappings  of  the  sail- 
yard ;  Velum  antennae^  aplustre ;  Ihre. 

To  WAMFLE,  v.  a.  Expl.  "  To  sully  ^Ayrs. ; 

synon.  with  SuddU. 

I  suspect  that  it  is  originally  the  same  with  fVeffil, 
JVqffle,  applied  to  what  has  lost  its  stiffness,  as  by  fre- 
quent himdling  or  tossing. 

WAMFLET,  s.    V.  Waefleed. 

WAMFLIN,  s»  A  puny  child  who  has  a  large 
belly,  Caithn. ;  pernaps  a  dimin.  from  Wamby 
VHtmCy  the  belly.  The  word  is  also  pron.  fFam- 
blin, 

WAMPES,  8.  A  term  used  to  denote  the  mo- 
tion of  an  adder,  Ayrs.    V  next  word. 

To  WAMPISH,  V.  n.  To  fluctuate,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  Ettr.  For. 
''  Gang  away,  now,  minister,  and  put  by  the  siller, 
and  dinna  keep  the  notes  tvampishing  in  your  hand 
that  gate,  or  I  will  wish  them  in  the  brown  pigg 
again,  for  fear  we  get  a  black  cast  about  them."  Heart 
M.  Loth.  iv.  £59. 

But  yet  his  gear  was  o'  the  goude. 

As  it  waved  and  wampisked  in  the  wind  ; 
And  the  coal-black  steed  he  rode  upon. 
It  was  fleeter  than  the  bonny  hind. 

Ballad,  PeriU  of  Man,  ii.  1. 

To  Wampish,  v.  a.  1.  To  brandish,  to  flourish, 

to  toss  about  in  a  threatening,  boasting  manner. 

South  of  S. 
2.  To  toss  in  a  furious  or  frantic  manner,  ibid. 

'*  Its  fearsome  baith  to  see  and  hear  her  when  she 
wampishts  about  her  arms,  and  gets  to  her  English, 
and  speaks  as  if  she  were  a  prent  book."  Antiquary, 
m.  «18. 

''  JVampuz,  to  make  emrvilinear  dashes,  like  a  large 
fish  in  the  water,"  (Gall.  Enc)  must  evidoitly  be 
viewed  as  the  same  v.  slightly  varied. 

This  might  seem  a  term  borrowed  firamtlie  science 
of  defence,  as  denoting  the  act  of  brandishing,  or  of 
making  a  fdnt with  the  swosd;  as  if  formed  finun  Fr. 
MMMf,  and  poMS^er,  q.  to  make  a  past  h^fbre. 
Perhaps  it  is  from  Ital.  vamp^'ian  to  flaab«  t  obe 
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in  a  flame ;  also  to  fume  and  fret,  to  rave,  to  rage, 
to  be  in  a  violent  passion,  from  vampa,  flame,  blaze ; 
passion,  desire. 

W  AMPLE,  s.     The  motion  of  an  eel,  undulat- 
ing  motion,  Ayrs. 

Evidently  a  provinciality  for  Wamble. 
To  WAMPUZ,  V.  n.    V.  Wampish. 
WAN,  a  particle  expressive  of  negation,  prefixed 
both  to  adjectives  and  to  substantives,  S. 
It  had  also  been  used  in  0.£.   ''  Wan  belettar.  Per- 
fidus.     Wan  beleuynge.    Perfldia.     Wan  bode,  or  be 
that  biddeth  not  to  the  value.— fTanAc^^yii,  Diffida 
Dispero. — Wansyn.   Euaneo.    Euanesco."    Prompt 
Parv. 

Wan  is  an  ancient  Goth,  and  A.S.  particle  deno^ 
ing  privation.  V.  Vanhop. 
WAN,  adj.  Not  fully  round',  not  plump ;  as,  a 
wan  tree  is  a  tree  that  has  not  grown  in  a  cir- 
cular form,  or  that  is  not  filled  up  on  one  side. 
Wan-cheeklt,  applied  to  a  man  whose  cheeks  are 
thin,  Berwicks. 

Isl.  van,  quod  infra  justum  modum  est;  Su.G.  wan, 
id.  A.S.  wanki,  carens,  deficiens. 
WAN,  an  adverbial  affile,  corresponding  in  signi- 
fication and  use  with  theLatoJu.  versus,  Aberd. 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  account  of  this 
particle  to  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  in  the 
north.  "  It  differs  from  With  as  a  termination,  in 
these  respects.  With  implies  that  the  word,  to  which 
it  is  joined,  expresses  the  place  of  one's  destination ; 
Wan  does  not  convey  this  idea.  With  is  not  aihi- 
trarily  affixed  to  words ;  Wan  is.  '  He  was  gain  to 
Aberdeenirai» ;'  He  was  on  the  road  to  Aberdeen.** 
I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  origin  of  this  particle,  if 
we  do  not  trace  it  to  A.S.  waeg,  Isl.  teg,  Su.G.imu^ 
also  waegh,  via,  iter,  a  way.  Dan.  vet  appears  in  its 
declined  form  vejen,  paa  vejen,  in  the  way,  on  the 
road.  Vejene  til  en  ttad,  "  the  avenue  to  a  town ;" 
Wolff.  Sw.  paa  ivaegen,^d.  Isl.  v«^a  signifies  plaga, 
a  quarter.  Fiogra  vegna.  In  quatuor  orbis  plagas ; 
Olafs  Saga,  34.  ap.  Verel.  Ind.  Ihre  says,  "  It  is  pro- 
bable that  our  ancestors  .sometimes  used  waegn"  for 
fvaeg,  "  and  hence,  that  waegnar  remains  in  the  plu- 
ral, as  when*  we  say,  alia  waegnar,  omnibus  lods; 
wida  waegnar  ifraan,  a  locis  dissitis."  He  views  the 
term  above  quoted  from  Verelius  as  a  confirmation 
of  his  conjecture ;  and  renders  Su.G.  wagnar,  trao- 
tus,  regio.  Did  we  invert  the  Sw.  phrase,  Han  aer 
pqa  fvaegen  til  Londfm,  He  is  on  his  way  to  London; 
tU  London  roaegen,  it  wouldnearly  resemble  thatmeo- 
donedabove,—'' gain  to  ilderdeen  wan."  There  is  cer« 
tainly  an  affinity  between  this  and  another  S.fi.  phrase 
-~to  Aberdeen  awa.  This,  in  the  A.S.  form,  would 
be  to  Aberdeen  oiiiP0£^,  i.  e.  on  the  way  to  Aberdeen. 
WAN,  8.     Wan  and  Wound. 

'*  Blissit  is  he  quhome  God  dais  correct ; 
Thairfore  his  scurge  se  thou  not  neglect. 
For  he  it  is  quhilk  geuis  wan  and  wound. 
And  suddanlie  he  will  mak  haill  and  sound. 
Poemsrfthe  Sixtoenih  Centwry,  p.  SI,  52  . 
TUs  alliterative  phrase  has  probacy  been  pro« 
verbial  with  omr  ancestora.  From  liie  succeeding  fine» 
the  analogy  requires  that  there  should  be  a  cpunes* 
ion  of  idea  between  ftan  and  ivowiJ.  ^aamaythere« 


WAN 

fore  signify  a  blow  or  stroke^  as  allied  to  Teut  wand 
plaga;  Isl.  vande  difficultas^  periculum^  noxa. 
WANCANNY,  adj.  Unlucky,  S.  A  wavcanny 

carlm^  one  supposed  to  be  a  witch,  Fife.     V, 

Canny. 
WANCHANCIE,  adj.    1.  Unlucky,  S.]  Add ; 

^^'*  When  ipy  kinsman  came  to  the  village  wi'  the 
factor,  Mr.  James  Howie,  to  lift  the  rents,  some  wa«- 
ckancy  person, — ^I  suspect  John  Heatherblutter,  the 
auld  gamekeeper,  that  was  out  wi'  me  in  the  year 
fifteen — ^fired  a  shot  at  him  in  the  gloaming,  where- 
with  he  was  so  affrighted,  that  I  may  say  with  Tul- 
lius  in  Catilinam,  Ahiit,  evasii^  erupU,  effugit."  Wa^ 
verley,  iii.  235. 
WAND,  pret.    Did  wind,  S.B. 

She  bade  ane  near  the  door  stan'  still. 
Or  fate  shou'd  something  gie  her ; 
She  wand  the  clue  wi'  tentie  han'. 
An'  cries,  "  Wha  hands  the  end  o't  ?" 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  68. 

This  refers  to  one  of  the  imwarrantable  rites  ob- 
served on  Faslreti'g  Een,  S.B. 
WAND,  s.     2.  The  rod  of  correction,]  Add ; 

*'  Let  his  own  wafid  ding  him."  S.  Prov.  *'  Let  him 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  own  folly."     Kelly,  p.  233. 

It  literaUy  signifies,  "  het  him  be  beaten  with  his 
own  rod." 
WAND,  adf.    Wicker ;  as,  "  a  wand  basket,? 

*•  a  wand  cradle,*"  &c.  S. 
WAND  OF  PEACE,  a  symbol  of  relaxation  from 

an  unjust  sentence  of  outlawry. 

''  Gif  ^ny  man^ledgis  him  to  be  wrangouslie  de« 
nuncit  rebd, — and  desyris,  be  way  of  supplicatioun 
gevin  in  to  die  Lordis  of  secrete  counsal,  in  his  name 
and  behalf,  to  be  relaxit  thairfra ;  the  Lordis  may  re- 
lax him,  and  give  him  the  wand  of  peace  instantlie, 
or  ellis  direct  letteris  to  the  %;hiref  of  the  schire-— 
to  do  the  samin,"  &c.  A.  1505,  Balfour's  Pract.p.  560. 

-— ^'  Relaxand  thame  inlykemaner  fra  the  said  pro- 
ces  of  home,  and  gevand  the  wand  qfpeax  to  Johne 
Bukim,  messenger  in  thair  names."  Acts  Ja  VI. 
1567;  Ed.  1814,  p.  5. 

This,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  what  in  L.B. 
is  denominated  Virga  Alba,  or  the  white  rod,  which 
Du  Cange  defines.  Pads  s3rmbolun).  This  was  one  - 
of  the  ancient  usages  of  England.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Britton.  Si  comme  par  simple  disseisine  faite  de 
iour  sauns  force  et  armes,  oue  une  hlaunche  verge  en 
eigne  de  peas.     Leg.  AngL  c.  53.    Fol.  138,  b. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  said  of  those  who  were 
put  out  of  the  protection  of  law,  that  their  wand  was 
broken.  Qui  sic  convicti  secum  portant  judicium,  si- 
cut  finaliter  condemnati  nullum  habent  appellum 
versus  aliquem  fidelem  nee  infidelem^  quia  omninp 
Jran^ur  eorum  baculus^     V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  Virga. 

Davies,  referring  to  these  passages,  *^  The  Lord 
hath  broken  the  staff  a£  the  wicked :"— ''  How  is  the 
strong  slaff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  ?"  observes; 
*^  These  forms  of  expression  must  have  alluded,  ne* 
cessarily,  to  some  established  customs,  they  must 
be  referred  indisputably  to  some  primitive  system, 
which  regarded  rods,branches,uid  staves,  as  the  sym- 
bols of  certainideas,  and  as  the  vehicles  of  messages, 
commissions,  or  the  like.  So  far  the  customs  of  the 
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old  Asiatics  corresponded  in  their  prevalence  to  those 
of  Druids  in  Europe. 

-~'^  Breaking  the  rod,  or  staff,  seems— to  have 
been  the  general  mode  of  dissolving  compacts.  See 
Zech.  xi.  7.'  10.  11.  "  And  I  took  my  staff,  even 
beauty,  and  cut  it  asunder,  that  I  might  break  my  co* 
venant,  which  I  made  with  all  the  people."  Celtic 
Researches,  p.  29£,  SLQG. 

It  seems  to  be  in  allusion  to  this  ancient  rite,  that 
the  devil,  who  appears  to  his  comptroller  Doctor  Pl- 
an, after  he  had  renounced  his  service,  '*  with  a  white 
wand  in  his  hande,"  is  made  to  break  it,  as  a  presage 
of  his  vengeance.  *'  The  devil  answered, '  Once  ere 
thou  die,  Uiou  shalt  be  mine' :  and  with  that  (as  he 
sayd)  the  devill  brake  the  white  wand,  and  immedi- 
ately vanished  foorth  of  his  sight"  News  from  Scot!. 
1591*  Law's  Memor.  xli. 

Hence  the  breaking  of  a  wand  or  rod,  in  relation 
to  finy  individual,  was  a  rite  expressive  of  outlawry. 
Thus,  in  a  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  '*  the 
convicted  carry  their  judgment  with  them,  so  that 
being  finally  condemned  they  have  no  appeal,  because 
their  wand  is  completely  broken."  Britton.  Lib.  iii. 
Tract.  2.  c.  SS:  Frangitur  talium  baculus ;  Fleta, 
Lib.  i.  c.  88,  §  I6. 

In  allusion  to  this  sjrmbol,  the  female  gypsy  is  in- 
troduced in  Guy  Mannering  as  breaking  a  rod  after 
uttering  her  virtual  denunciations. 

'*  So  saying,  she  broke  the  sapling  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  flung  it  into  the  road."  i.  125.  *'  Here  I 
stood,  when  I  tauld  the  last  laird  of  Ellangowan  what 
was  coming  on  his  house ;  and  here,  where  I  brake 
the  wand  ^ peace  ower  him."     Ibid.  iii.  185. 

WAND-BIRN,  s,     Expl.  "  a  straight  bum  on 

the  face  of  a  sheep,''  Clydes. 

Perhaps  q.  a  cheek'hyxcn,  from  A.S.  wang  maxilla, 
and  byrn  incendium. 
WANDFASSON,  s.    Denoting  what  is  made  in 

a  basket-form,  resembling  wands  or  twigs,  in- 

terlaced. 

"  Item,  ellevin  plaittis  of  sindrie  sortis,  maid  of 
quhite  anameling.  Mair,  viii  quheit,  1  of  wan^as* 
son,  iii  of  divers  coUouris,"  &c.  Inventories,  A.  1561, 
p.  158. 

It  seems  to  bethe  same  article  which  is  afterwards 
thus  described:  . 

''  Ane  pleitt  hollit  asgif  it  wer  wandis"  A.  1578, 
Ibid.  p.  241. 

This  curious  collection  supplies  us  with  a  singu- 
lar fact  as  to  the  materials  of  which  fans  were  ma- 
nufactured in  the  reign  of  Q.  Mary.  They  were 
made  of  small  twigs. 

'^  Item,  ane  glas,  and  sex  litle  culing  fannis  of  li- 
tie  wandis."     Ibid.  p.  158. 
WANDOCHT,  Wandought,  s.    1.  A  weak  or 

puny  creature.]  Adds 
2,  This  is  expL  *'  a  silly  inactive  fellow,**  Roxb, 
8.  It  would  seem  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to 

^*  worthless  creature,^  Aberd. 

Altho'  the  wandought s  sib  to  me. 

He's  gien's  a  waefu'  night  o't:— 
For  he's  to  blame  for  a'  the  akaith 
Tbaf  a  happen't  sin  we  met 

CooiTi  Smpk  Straitu,  p.  145. 


WAN 


WAN 


Wandocht,  Wakdought,  adj.     Feeble,  puny, 
contemptible,  Perlhs.,  S.O. 
«  She's  haddin'  an'  dung,  dal-esna  speak  to  them 
that  I'm  sure  she  anesliket; — that  fpanrfowg*^  ne'er- 
do-weel  o'  a  dominie  blawin*  in  her  lug,  an'  wihna 
had  his  filthy  fingers  aff  her."     Campbell,  i.  334. 
But,  Sir,  my  wandockt  rustic  muse, 

Gane  hafflens  daiz't  an'  doitet. 
Begins  to  glunch,  an'  hing  her  brows, 
Like-ane  grown  capernoitet. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  l60i 
To  WANE,  r. «.     To  think. 

Had  ye  it  intill  a  quiet  place. 
Ye  wald  not  wane  to  fiend. 

Lyndsayy  S.  P.  R,  ii.  90. 
Evidently  the  same  with  O.E.  tvene,  modem  ween; 
A.S.  waen-an,  wen-tan,  Moes.G.  wen-Jan,  Alem.  wttflir- 
e»,  Belg.  wan-en,  putare,  opinari. 
WANE,  s.     Expl.  "  a  number  of  people.'* 
But  in  my  bower  there  is  a  wake. 

An'  at  the  wake  there  is  a  wane; 
But  ril  come  to  the  greenwood  the  morii, 
•Whar  blooms  the  brier  by  mornin'  dawn. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  iii.  2S6. 
WANE ARTHLIE,  adj.    Not  belonging  to  this 
world,  preternatural,  S. 

— <*  We  ne'er  luit  on  that  we  saw  her,  though  ony 
body  wad,  in  a  moment,  hae  seen  that  it  was  some- 
thing wanearihlie."     Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 
V.  Wan. 
WANFORTUNE,  *.     Misfortune. 

«  Geen  Cgin]  I  have  had  the  wanfortune  to  be- 
lieve also.  That  the  Pretender  is  the  Q s  brother, 

a  prihce  <if  the  bluid,  nay  th^  first  prince  of  the  bluid, 
I  mon  affirm,  that  he  has  been  prayed  fbr  as  such  by 

the  Church  of  JEngland,"  &c.    Speech  for  D sse 

of  Amistoun,  A.  1711,  p.  10. 

It  would  appear  that  the  woi^d  had  been  then  in  use. 
Wanfortunate,  adj.     Unfortunate. 

— "  The  outter  illegality  of  resistance  (if  I  have 
been  sa  wanfortunate  as  to  believe  the  Pretendeir  tp 
be  legitimate,  mon  needs  have  made  me  disloyal  to 
her  Majesty."     Speech,  ut  sup.  p.  14. 
WANGRACE,  s.     Wickedness,  S.]  Add; 
Sum  bene  sa  frawart  in  malice  and  wangrace, 
Quhat  is  wele  sayd  thay  loif  not  worth  ane  ace> 
Bot  castis  thame  euir  to  spy  out  fait  and  cruke. 

Doug.  Virg.  485.  24. 
WANHOPE,  s.    Delusive  hope.]  Jdd ;— Vana 

ape  lUsit.  Virg. 

This  term  has  not  been  quite  unknown  in  O.E., 
although  used  in  a  stronger  sense.  "  I  despayre,  I 
am  in  wan  hope"     Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  209,  b. 

«'  Wanhop-yn.  Diffido.  Dispero."  Prompt.  Parv. 
WANION,  s.     Apparently,  a  misfortune  or  ca^ 

lamity. 

"  Bide  doun,  with  a  mischief  to  ye, — ^bide  doun, 
with  a  wanton;  cried  the  king,  almost  overturned  by 
the  obstreperous  caresses  of  the  large  staghounds." 
Nigel,  iii.  86. 

"  I  sent  him  out  of  my  company  with  a  wanton— 
I  would  rather  have  a  rifler  on  my  perch  than  a  false 
knave  at  my  elbow."    The  Abbot,  i.  156. 

**  Whkt  can  have  come  over  the  lad,  with  a  ntanu 
m  r    Ibid,  il  44. 
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It  obcurs  in  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,  Shakspeatei 
xxi.  210.     Perhaps  from  A.S.  wanung,  diminution  j 
also,  grief,  from  wan-ian  to  wane.     Steevens  says 
that  the  sense  of  the  term  is  unknown. 
WANYOCH,  adj\     Pale,  wan,  Clydes. 

"  IMorty  a  wearie  coriipany  o'  wee  wee  gerse-green 
riders  cam  neest, — their  clais  skinklan  i'  the  wan" 
yock  mune  as  though  they  had  been  just  ae  diamon'." 
Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

This  may  be  a  relique  of  the  Welsh  kingdom  on 
Clyde;  as  Lluyd  gives  C.B.  ovnog  as  signifying  pale, 
wan,  fearful.  Owen  expl.  ovnawg  as  if  it  bore  only 
the  latter  signification. 

To  WANKISH,  V.  a.  To  twist,  to  entwinie;  as,  in 
forming  a  basket  the  twigs  are  said  to  be  wank^ 
ished,  Dumfr.,  Roxbi    It  is  also  pron.  vankish^ 
in  some  parts  of  the  country. 
This  evidently  suggests,  from  its  form,  a  Goth, 
origin.    But  Su.G.  wanka,  which  most  nearly  resem- 
bled it,  signifies  fluctuare,  hue  illuc  ferri.    Isl.  vink-a 
circumroto,  voluto.     These  are  nearly  akin  to  the 
sense  of  the  synonyme  Wampish.    Wik-a  signifies  pli- 
care,  to  plait,  week  plica,  wickUa  complicare. 

Teut.  vanck  captura ;  tendicula.     V.  Fank,  v, 
Wanlass.    At  the  Wanlass,^  Add; 

This  was  evidently  used  in  £.  as  a  term  of  the 
chace.  "  Wanlass,  (a  term  in  hunting)  as,  Drking 
the  Wanlass,  i.  e.  the  driving  of  deer  to  a  stand ; 
which  in  some  Latin  records  is  termed  Fugatio  Wan-- 
'  lassi  ad  stabulum,  and  in  Doomsday-Book,  SiabiUiio 
venationis  ;*'  Phillips. 

"  Illi  custumarii  solebant  fugnre  Wanlauum  ad* 
stabulum, — i.  e»  to  drive  the  deer  to  a  stand,  that  the 
Lord  may  have  a  shoot ;"  Blount  ap»  Cowel.  But 
.  this  use  of  the  term,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  so  &r 
from  elucidating  it,  leaves  it  in  still  greater  obacn- 
rity ;  for  here  wanla^  seems  to  signify,  not  the  act, 
but  the  object  that  is  driven  to  a  stand. 

In  Fife,  with  the  dialect  of  which  Wyntown  may 
be  supposed  to  have  been  familiar,  the  term  wanlas, 
or  wanlass,  is  still  used  to  signify  a  surprise  ;  and  to 
be  "  ta'en  at  a  wanlas/'  to  be  taken  at  a  loss,  or  un- 
prepared. 

WANLIESUM,  a-rf;.    Unlovely,  Mearns;  the 
same  with  Urdussum^  which,  by  the  way,  should 
rather  be  written  UnlusumCy  as  more  expressive 
of  the  sound. 
WANNLE,  Wanle,  adj.    1.  Agile,  active,  in- 
cluding the  idea  that  the  person,  of  whom  it  b 
used,  is  also  athletic,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Yauld. 
The  Stuart  is  sturdy  an'  wannle. 
An'  sae  is  Macleod  an'  Mackay  ; 
An*  I,  their  gude-brither  Macdonald 
Sal  never  be  last  i'  the  fray. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  182. 
2.  Stout,  healthy,  vigorous,  ibid. 

"  The  bairn  was  sent  awa'  and  bred  up  near  the 
.  Highlands,  and  grew  up  to  be  a  fine  wanle  fallow, 
like  mony  ane  that  comes  o'  the  wrang  side  o'  the  blan- 
ket"    Antiquary,  ii.  242. 

If  not  allied  to  IsL  vand-a  elaborare,  Su.G.fmmii-«, 
waann-aj  id.,  perhaps  from  C.Kgwanawl  peimeant, 
thrusting,  or  gmancgawl^  driving. 
WANNIS,  pi    Scars,  marks* 
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"  He — ^had  done  ^ete  vassalege^  baith  for  the  ho« 
noure  and  defence  of  the  ciete,  as  weil  apperit  be  sin- 
dry  ivannis  and  markis  in  his  face ;  and  uthir  of  his 
body."    Bellend.  T.  Li  v.  p.  140.  Cicatrices,  Lat. 

I  see  no  word  allied  to  this  in  form  save  A.S.  fvenn 
verruca,  E.  rven- 
WANOWN'T,  part  ad;.     Not  claimed,  not  ac 

knowledged,  S.O. 

""  Men  of  Musselburgh,  ye'll  fo'rrit  yonder  and  help 
your  wives  to  drive  the  manown't  cattle  to  the  town.** 
Rothelan,  i.  238. 

WANRECK,  s.     «  Mischance,  ruin;^^  Gl.  Sibb. 
WANREST,  s.     1.  Inquietude,  S.]  Add ; 
Mistakes,  ye  ken,  maun  be  excus'd ;  • 

For  habit  there  is  nane ; 
Good  nature  whiles  may  be  abus'd^ 
An'  at  a  nfanrest  taen. 

Cock's  Simple  Strains ,  p.  62. 
Tane  at  a  wanrest  seems  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase, 
q.  taken  at  disadvantage,  when  one  has  met  with 
something  to  ruffle  the  temper. 
2.   Waniest  of  a  clocks  the  pendulum.]  Add ; 
The  candle  trembled,  as  with  fright^ 
An'  glimmer'd  dim,  a  dowy  light : 
The  house  from  top  to  bottom  shook^ 
An'  as  a  wanrest  wagg'd  the  crook. 

Piper  of  Peebles,  p.  13. 

WANSHAIKEN,  partadj.  " Deformed, Teut 
wanschaepen^  informis,  imperfectus  ;^  Gl.  Sibb, 

WANSONSY,  fld/.     Mischievous,  S. 
We'll  learn  ye  to  be  douce. 

Ye  auld  wansonstf  b h. 

Jacobite  Relics,  i.  70.     V.  Unsonsy. 

♦  WANT,  8,     To  Hoe  a  want,  to  be  under  men- 
tal imbecility,  S. 

WANTHREVIN,   Wan-thbiven,   part.  pa. 
Not  thriven,  &c.]  Add; 
"  And  what  am  I  but  a  poor  wasted  wan^thriven 

tree,  dug  up  by  the  roots,  and  flung  out  to  waste  in 

the  highway  ?"  Heart  M.  Loth.  ii.  199. 

WANTHRIPT,  s.     "  Extravagance;  q.  un^ 
ihrifliness  ^  Gl.  Sibb. 

WANTING  used  as  a  or^^.  Without,  S.;  some- 
times tvintan^  Aberci. 

WANTON,  s.     A  girth  ;  but  most  commonly 
used  to  denote  that  by  means  of  which  the 

.    miLcJc-creeU  were  fastened,  Teviotd. 
If  this  be  not  a  cant  or  a  ludicrous  term>  it  may  be 

related  to  Teut.  fvand,  mante,  rigging. 

WANTON-MEAT,  «.     The  entertainment  of 

spirits  and  sweet-meats  given  to  those  in  a  house 

in  which  a  child  is  born,  immediately  after  the 

birth,  Teviotd.;  elsevfhere  called  Blithe-meat. 

Various  etymons  have  been  given  of  the  E.  adj. 

Wanton.     The  only  one  that  has  the  slightest  air  of 

probability  is  that  of  Serenius.     Isl.  Jant^r,  impor- 

tunus  t?nebrio ;  Sn.G.Jaent'-a,  puella  lasciva,  which 

has  been  traqed  to  IsL  fan^a,  temere  festinare.  But 

probably  the  term  has  had  a  British  origin.     For 

Owen  gives  C.B.  gn^anian,  as.sjgnifying  what  **  is 

apt  to  separate  or  run  off,  variable ;  fickle ;  wanton." 

It  seems  very  doubtful^  indeed,  whether  the  worst 

#eii8e  in  whiqh  the  £#  word  is  used  be  the  primary 
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one.    This  perhaps  is  '^  frolicsome^  gay,  sportive^ 

*     t$ 
auy. 

WANUSE,  s.     Misuse,  abuse,  waste ;  as,  "  Ye 

tak  care  o'  naithing ;  ye  let  every  thing  gang 

to  wanuse  ;^  Loth. ;  i.  e.  go  to  wreck  from  want 

of  use,  Roxb. 
WAN  WORTH,  Wanwoedy,  a^\  Unworthy.] 

Add; 
Frae  Geordie  Gow  a  cawf  was  stown,— 
Whilk  action  of  the  rogue  wanwordy 
Distrest  the  heart  o'  anxious  Geordy. 

Taylor's  S.  Poems,  p.  162. 
WAN WUTH,  J.  A  surprise,  Fife ;  synon.  with 

Wardaas.     "  To  be  ta^en  at  a  toanwiUh,^  to 

be  taken  by  surprise,  or  at  a  loss. 

Teut.  wan^wete  ignorantia,  dubium ;  Isl.  vanvit, 
insipientia ;  q.  without  wit,  notice,  or  previous  in- 
telligence. 
To  WAP,  v.a.    1 .  To  throw  quickly,  S.]  Add  ; 

*'  Ise  wap  a  samon  ore  the  crage  I  tro,  than  with 
a  grip  ore  his  luggs  we  my  ene  hand ;  I  tro  Ise  hold 
him  a  bit,  an  for  au  his  struggle,  Ise  mar  his  march  to 
sea  any  mare."  Franck's  Northern  Memoirs,  p.  6I. 
To  WAP,  o.  a.  To  wrap,  to  envelop,  to  swad- 
dle, Tweed.]  Add ; 

O.E.  "  fVapp-yn  or  hill-yn.  Tego.-— FPopp-yn  or 
wyndyxi  in  clothes.   Inuoluo. — Wappinge,  lappinge 
orhillinge.  Coopertura.  Inuolucio."   Prompt.  Parv. 
To  WAP,  V.  n.     "  To  wrestle ;  tvappingy  wrest- 
ling (^  Gall.  Enc. 

Teut  wipp-en  agitare,  vibrave.  Most  probably,  in« 
deed,  it  has  had  a  common  origin  with  Wap,  to  throw. 
WAP,  s.     A  bundle,  or  lx)ttle  of  straw,  Dumfr. 

We  lea^n.from  Grose,  that  the  term  is  used  pre-* 
cisely  in  the  same  sense  in  the  north  of  £. 

Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  waefw^a,  Isl.  nef-^ia,  im-« 
plicare,  involvere,  because  it  is  rolled  up  or  twisted  ; 
w^-'ia  involucrum. 
Wapnit,  WAPiNNiT,/w»r<.  pa.    Provided  with 

weapons;  E.  wfiaponed. 

*'  And  thai  to  be  weill  horsit  and  wapnit  in  the 
best  maner  as  accordis."   Acts  Mary  154r5j  £d.  1814, 
p.  46^.     Wapinnit,  ibid. 
Wappinles,  adj.     Unarmed,  without  weapons. 

'',Virgihius — tuke  fra  you  baith  your  armoure  and 
wappinnis,  to  bring  you  nakit  and  wappinles  in  your 
inemyis  handis."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  234. 
W  APPER^  s.    Any  thing  that  is  of  a  large  size, 

Roxb. 

"  Forgotten  him?'  replied  his  kinspoian, '  what  suld 
ail  me  to  forget  him  ? — a  wapping  weaver  he  was, 
and  wrought  my  first  pair  of  hose."  Rob  Roy,  ii.  2 1 8 . 

WAPPIN,  8.    A  loose  sort  of  dress,  in  which  a 

fisherman  wraps  himself,,  when  entering  on  his 

work,  and  which  he  wears  without  breeches^  or 

the  other  usual  parts  of  dress,  Dumfr. 

Apparently  from  Wap^  to  envelop,  q.  v.    Sa.G. 

wepa  signifies  stragulum  crassum ;  ''  any  kind  of 

cloth  for  lapping  al^ut  a  thing,"  Wideg.  Fenn.'  wai^ 

pa,  pallium,  a  doak ;  A.S.  waefels,  tegmen,  pallium. 

WAPPING,  od/.     Ltir^  in  size ;  as,  *^  a  wap^ 

ping  chield,^  a  large  boy,  S.  i  often  used  as  sy^ 

non,  with  Strapping.  ^ 


WAR 

Perhaps  from  Wap,  to  throw,  as  originally  denote 
ing  strength  or  agility. 

It  is^  however^  a  singular  coincidence,  that  A.S. 
fvaepend  should  signify  masculine,  as  referring  to  the 
distinctive  mark  o^the  sex.  Veretrum  habens.  Mas- 
cul us.  Waepned  beam,  waepned  did,  mascul us  infans. 
V.  Lye.  This  is  from  tvaepen  cidamus,  veretrum. 
In  Ort.  Vocab.  Veretrum  is  expl.  Virga  virilis. 

WAR,  Wabe,  &c.  adj.  Worse.]  Add; — Waur^ 

or  warse  than  one'*s  self,  a  phrase  commonly 

used  to  denote  a  visitor  from  the  spiritual  world. 

/  ne'er  saw  ony  thing  tvaur  than  myself  I  never 

saw  a  ghost,  S. 
The  dore  worm-eaten  creakit  on  its  bands  ; 
And  in  he  steppit,  irie,  leukin'  round 
To  ilka  part  he  thought  might  ha'd  a  ghaist, 
Aneathy  and  yont  his  bed,  and  up  the  lum ; 
But  naething  cou'd  he  see  ivarse  than  himsef. 

The  Ghaist,  p.  4. 

A  proverbi  common  in  Angus,  is  nearly  lost  in 
the  £.  modification  given  of  it  by  Kelly. 

"  111  comes  often  on  fvorst  back,"— spoken  when 
one  misfortune  succeeds  another.     P.  201. 

The  phrase  used  in  the  north  of  S.  is,  '*  111  on  the 
back  of  foaur" 
War,  Waue.    This  word  is,  in  vulgar.language, 

frequently  used  anomalously,  indifferent  forms, 

as  if  it  were  a  ^. ;  as,  ^^  Gin  that  were  to  bap. 

pen,  it  wad  be  ten  waurs^  S. ;  i.  e.  ten  times 

worse,  q.  there  would  be  an  accumulation  of  ten 

evib)  each  of  them  worse  than  that  which  is 

dreaded. 

This  corresponds  with  the  use  of  Worse,  in  E. 
asa#. 
To  Wae,  Waub,  v.  a,    1*.  To  overcome.]  Jdd^ 

as  sense 
%  To  injure,  to  make  worse. 

''  Gif  ony  wines,  beand  stowit  be  the  shipmen 
within  ship,  takis  skaith, — ^without  stress  of  wether, 
and  the  merchand  sayis  that  the  wines  wer  di8tnrl)]t 
and  spilt  on  the  master's  behalf;  gif  the  master  will 
sweir,  with  twa  or  thr6  of  his  fellowis,  that  thair 
wines  wer  not  marrit  be  thame,  they  sail  pass  quite.'' 
Ship  Lawis,  Balfour's  Prac^  p.  620. 
.8.  To  be  waur^dj  to  be  cast  in  a  court  of  lnw,  S. 
'<  Our  gudesire,  Mr.  Lovel,-»was  like  to  be  waured 
afore  the  session  for  want  of  a  paper— it  was  a  paper 
of  great  significance  to  the  plea,  and  we  were  to  be 
waured  for  want  o't."     Antiquary,  u  IQQ. 

To  WAR,  Waee,  &c.  v.  a.    1.  To  lay  out! 

Add; 

This,  although  Mr.  Todd  has  not  given  it  a  place 
in  his  valuable  insertions,  is  an  O.E.  v,  *^  War-yn  or 
chafiaryn.  Mercor.^-^ar-^ii  or  bestowyn  in  byinge. 
Cammutor.  Comparo."  Prompt.  Parvi  Kersey  has 
not  overlooked  it  "  Ware  your  money  (N.C.)"  L  e. 
North  Country, ''  bestow  it  welL"  It  does  not,  how« 
ever,  necessarily  conve/the  idea  of  laying  Out  money 
in  a  proper  manner. 
Waeand,  Wakaand,  *.    1.  A  place  of  shelter 

or  defence  from  enemies.]  Add; 
S..  A  surety  of  a  narticular  description ;  one  who 

secures  the  fulnlment  of  any  bargain^  or  war« 
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rants  a  purchase  made  by  another ;  a  fdrensie 

term,  S. 

"  Ane  beand  callit  and  persewit  for  the  singil  and 
doubil  avail  of  his  mariage,  may  leasumlie  call  ony 
persoun  for  his  narrand,  quha  is  bund  and  oblist 
to  warrand  him  thairanent."  Balfour's  Practicks, 
p.  320. 

WARRANDICE,  WaeandisS,  s.     The  secu- 

rity  given,  by  the  seller,  to  the  purchaser,  that 

the  bargain  shall  be  made  good  to  him,  S.;  the 

same  with  E.  Warraaiiy, 

— "  Na  persoun  may  be  callit  and  convenit  for 
warrandice  of  ony  landis  annalyeit  and  dispOnit  be 
him,  fra  ward,  releif  or  non-entres,  except  he  be  spe^ 
ciallle  and  expresslie  bund  and  oblist  thairto."  Bal-* 
four's  Pract  p.  318,  319. 

'^  The  said  Adam  allegit  to  haue  a  tak  of  the  saide 
land,  &  warandist  of  the  samyn."  Act.  Audit  A. 
1481,  p.  97. 

L.B.  Warrandismia,  Ut  Wartanda ;  Du  Cange. 
WARBLE,  9.     li  A  sort  of  worm,  &c.]  Add; 
. ''  Warble,  a  short  thick  worm,  which  lodges  be* 
tween  the  skin  and  the  Jell  of  black  cattle,  not  be- 
tween the  fell  and  the  flesh."     Gall.  Enc*     This  in 
Angus  is  called  Warbie. 

"  If  at  such  a  time  you  were  to  look  through  an 
elf-bore  in  Wood,  where  a  thorter  knol— has  been 
taken  out,  or  through  the  hole  made  ^y  an  elf^anvw, 
(which  has  probably  been  made  by  a  warble)  in  the 
skin  of  a  beast  that  has  been  elf-shot,  you  may  see 
tiie  elf-bull  haiging  (butting)  with  the  strcmgest  bull 
or  ox  iii  the  herd;  but  you  will  never  see  with  that 
eye  again."  Northern  Antfq.  p.  404. 
2.  A  lean  person,  a.scrae,  Aberd.;  aytian.Shargar. 
WARD,  s.  2.  A  smaU  piece  of  pasture  ground.] 

"  Now  the  country  lords  and  barons  of  the  cove- 
nant being  come  in  to  the  earl  Marischal,  as  said  is, 
they  sent  out  their  horses  and  destroyed  both  grass 
and  corns,  fed  whel*e  they  pleased  in  the  bishop's 
ward,  and  round  about  New  Aberdeen,  to  the  great 
grief  and  skaith  of  the  poor  labourers."  Spalding^s 
Troubles,  i.  157,  158. 

Sir  W.  Scott  di^fines  this  in  a  note;  *'  An  indosore 
for  securing  cattle ;  i.  e.  warding  them." 

But  this  definition  seems  too  much  restricted.  I 
have  always  heard  the  term  applied  to  a  place  that 
furnishes  food.  It  has  obviouuy  this  sense  ss  uaed 
by  Spalding. 

Sir  W.  subjoins  the  following  example  of  the  oae 
of  Ca^'ward 

Wacfs  me  for  Johnnie  Gredd's  hole  now. 
His  braw  calf-ward  where  gowans  grew, 

Sae  white  and  bonnie ; 
Nae  doubt  they^ll  rive't  up  wi'  the  plough. 
They'll  ruin  Johnnie, 
lli^  subsequent  remark  is  certainly  w^SUfoiandtd. 
"  The  commutation,  which  takes  place  occasion* 
ally  betwixt  the  letters  Ou,  T,  and  W,  Induces  me  to 
beUeve  that  Ward,  Guard,  Gard,  Garden,  are  origi-i 
nally  the  same  word.     Thus  Gmld-Hdtt  is  nidled 
Whelde^HaasndYeld^Haa.  TheGtiinScottiAma^ 
ritiscripts,  stupidly  printed  Qu,  is  equivalent,  like  tfie 
same  letters  in  Spanisb,  toWh^aB  QhuOk,  WMik,  SecT 
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To  Wabd,  v.  n.     To  go  to  prison,  to  submit  to 
confinement,  to  enter  one^s  person  in  ward. 
*'  The  lords  refused  to  let  the  lady  marchioness  go 
to  the  castle  with  her  husband  f  Huntly^,  unless  she 
would  ward  also."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  48. 

To  WARD,  V,  n.     To  award ;  an  old  forenric 

term. 

*'  This  court  of  parliament  schawis  for  law,  that 
the  dome  given  in  the  Justice  Are  of  Coupir — wes 
eyill  gevin  &  wele  again  said:  And  tharfor  ilk  barone 
&  freehaldare  that  had  soytouris  in  the  said  Are,  & 
wardU  &  geve  voce  with  the  said  dome,  is  ilkane  in 
amerciament,  sic  as  thai  micht  tyne  in  the  said  Are," 
&c.  Act.  Audit  A.  1478,  p.  66.  Also  Acts.  Ja.  IV. 
1505,  Ed.  1814,  p.  264. 

The  origin  of  the  E.  term  Jitoardhas  been  variously 
accounted  for.  Skinner  derives  it,  as  Johns,  observes, 
**  rather  improbably"  from  A.S.  weard,  towards ; 
Spelman,  with  far  greater  verisimilitude,  from  Anglo- 
Norm,  agard,  Fr.  garder,  as  denoting  what  is  to  be 
kept  or  observed.  Kilian  expl.  agard,  awarded ;  en 
vos  agardetz,  in.y our  judgment,  determination.  G,  as 
Spelman  remarks,  is  often  changed  into  w.  Perhaps 
ve  ought  rather  to  say,  that  w  of  the  Goths  appears 
in  the  Celt  as  gtv,  whence  the  Fr.  gu.  A.S.  on  wearde 
signifies,  vigilantia,  exploratio  (Lye) ;  which  might 
assume  the  form  o£  award,  as  on  waeg  has  been  sof- 
tened into  £.  away,  and  on  nd  into  aside. 

The  S.  word,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  imme- 
diately traduced  from  the  Gothic  Su.G.  word^a,  an- 
ciently ward-a,  signifies,  custodire,  like  A.S.  weard* 
ian.  Spelman  has  rightly  observed  that  warda,  or 
varda,  Scotis  dicitur  interloquitori  urn,  judicium,  con- 
stitutio.  Skene  indeed  expl.  varda  cuAas  **  the  inter- 
loquutor  or  decreete  of  die  eourt,"  adding ;  Curia 
dicitur  rvardare,  considerare,  pronunciare,  referring 
ta  Quon.  Attach,  in  different  places.  He  subjoins ; 
*'  That  quhilk  is  called  vereeUchim  asnsaey  in  libro 
Carbreith,  is  called  the  tvotrife,  veredite,  or  deliver- 
ance of  the  assise."  Vo.  Varda.  'The  primary  signi- 
fication of  the  term  isobviously  retained  in  its  second- 
ary sense;  as  theassisorsare  supposed,  in  their /award, 
to  keep  the  oath  they  have  taken ;  unless  we  should 
view  it  as  regarding  the  result  of  their  accurate  tn* 
veHigation,  in  the  sense  of  exphrtUifu 

Wabde»  Waa]>,  «.     A  deoisioR.]  Add; 

"  Our  souerane  lord,  &c«  be  sensemnt  and  ward 
of  parliament,  fand  and  deliuerit  that  the  saidis  Erles 
of  Anguss,  &G.  bure  thame  trewlie,  honourablie  and 
manfuUie  in  the  said  twa  battelUs."  Acts  Ja.  V.  1 5^6, 
£d.  1814,  p.  312.     It  is  also  written  Waird. 

"  Certane  persones*— are  callit^— the  keies  of  the 
court,  that  is ; — Ane  sutour  quha  wardis  &.  pronoun- 
jces  the  waird  &  interlocutoiur  of  the  court"  Sk^e, 
Verb.  Sign.  vo.  Curia. 

Wairdis  is  here  equivalent  to  awardSf'^as  expL  by 
the  phrase  following  '^  pronounces  the  waird," 

WARD  AND  WARSEL,  security  forj  Add; 

This  phrase  occurs  in  Aberd.  Reg.  "  To  remane 
wpoun  his  ward  4*  warsalL"    V.  24* 

"  He  tuik  nothy  r  ward  nor  wersell  of  the  said  cl|dth." 
Ibid.  Cent*  1 6. ;  i.  e.  he  took  no  charge  of  it  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  so  as  to  make  him  responsible  either 
for  the  keeping,  or  for  the  sak  of  \t. 
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I  am  surprised  that- this  word  should  appear  as  if 
it  had  been  merely  local.  The  only  northern  term 
that  I  have  met  with' which  bears  any  resemblance  is 
I  si.  verMla,  verdsla,  nundinatio,  cambium ;  Haldorson. 
WARDATOUR,  s.     The  person  who  has  the 

wardship  of  lands  while  the  heir  is  a  minor. 

"  Gif  the  wardalouris  of  sik  landis  refusis  to  find 
souirtie, — ^that  the  said  schireff — charge  thame  to  find 
the  said  souirtie,— vnder.  the  pane  of  wanting  of  the 
proffets  of  all  sic  ward  landis,  conjunct- fee  or  lif'fi 
rentis  to  be  inbrocht  to  the  kingis  vss."  Acts  Ja.  V, 
1535,  £d.  1814,  p.  344. 

L.B.  guardator,  custos. 
WARDEN,  s.   «  The  name  of  a  particular  kind 

of  pear,"  S.,  Gl.  Sibb.     V.  Wash-waeden. 
WARDLE,  s.     A   sin^Iar    transposition   of 

Warldj  the  world,  Bucnan. 

— That  unto  thee  our  wardle  blate 

May  spread  its  leaf. 
^-Awa  vile  trash,  thou  wordless  gain,  &c 

Tarrat's  Poems,  p.  39.  126. 

«  Wardle,  world;"  Gl.  ibid. 
Wardoub,  #. 

— ''  The  castellls  of  Edinburgh,  Dumbertane, 
Striuelin^  and  Blaknes,  being  four  of  the  cheiff 
strenthis  of  this  realme  maist  necessar  to  be  kepitj 
alsueill  for  our  souerane  lordis  seruice  as  his  residenoe 
within^the  samin  at  tymis  convenient,  as  for  the  gard 
and  keping  of  prissoneris  and  wardouris  chargit  for 
thair  offences  to  remane  within  the  samin,"  &c.  Acts 
•fa.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  353. 

£.  Warder  denotes  a  keeper,  aguard;  but  this  term 
seems  to  be  used  by  inversion  as  denoting  those  who 
are  kept„  and  as  synon.  with  prissoneris^  from  Ward^ 
V.  n.  to  go  to  prison, 

WARDRAIPPER^*.  Th^  k^per  of  the  ward-, 
robej  Jdd; 
O.E.  "  Wardroper.  Vestiarius."  Prompt  Parv, 
WARE,  s.    A  wire,  S. 

WARE,WAiE,*.TheSpring,Gall,,Ayrs„Clydes 
There  ware  an'  hairst  ilk  ither  hawse 
Upon  the  self-sam  tree. 

Baliad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  329. 
"  Ware,  Spring."  Ayrs.  Gl.  Surv.  p.  593.  V.  Veir, 
Wabetyme,  s,    1.  The  season  of  spring,  Ettr, 
For.,  Roxb.,  Tweedd. 

Mactaggart  gives  a  different  orthography;  assign* 
ing  a  ludicrous  origin  to  the  word.  ''  Waurtime,  the 
spring  season,  for  then  the  farmers  waur,  or  lay  out; 
they  then  sow  with  the  hope  to  reap." 

**  The  Ware  evening  is  long  and  teuch. 
The  Harvest  evening  runs  soon  o*er  the  heugh. 
'^  In  the  spring  the  daysare  lengthening;  in  harvest 
decreasing;  which  makes  the  one  seem  long,  and  th# 
other  short"     Kelly,  p.  884. 

But  it  is  not  mere  seeming.  The  twilight  of  spring, 
from  a  wellfknown  physicu  cause,  is  in  fact  of  longer 
duration  than  that  of  Autumn. 

In  Angus  it  is  difibrently  expressed : 
The  spring  e'enings  are  hmg  and  teugh. 
The  hairst  e'ening  tumbles  o'er  the  heugh  r 
i.  e.  night  so  speedily  succeeds  day,  that  the  evening 
may  be  compared  to  one  falling  over  a  precipict4 
who  disappears  at  once. 
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S.  Early  period  of  life,  ibid. 

"  I — fleechyt  Eleesabett  noore  to  let  us  torfell  In 
the  waretyme  of  ower  raik/'  1.  e.  in  the  spring-season 
of  onr  course  or  life.     Winter  Ev.  Tales^  ii.  41. 

Isl.  vortimi,  vemum  tempus,  Haldorson. 

Ware-beait,  s.     Barley  raised  by  means  of  sea- 
weed,  Al)erd.  * 

"  Near  the  coasts  the  principal  part  of  the  crop 
consists  of  barley,  or,  what  is  called  n;<ire-6«flr,''&c.— 
*'  When  bear  or  big  is  manured  with  sea- ware,  the 
crop  is  very  abundant,  but  the  grain  is  very  small, 
and  is  known  by  the  name  6£  tvare-hear.'*  P.  lluthen, 
Aberd.  Stat  Ace.  vi.  17. 

Ii^coME  WARE,  weeds  cast  in  by  the  sea,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which  adhere  to  the  rocks,  Fife. 
*'  What  I  have  hitherto  observed  is  only  of  ware 
thrown  in  by  the  sea,  which  the  farmers  call  income 
ware.  But  there  is  a.  kind  of  ware  that  at  low  water 
they  shear  and  cut  from  the  rocks,  which  is  of  a  much 
stronger  nature,  and  will  last  full  three  years."  Max- 
well's Sel.  Trans,  p.  11 6. 

Ware-cock,  s.     a  black  cock,  Galloway ;  per- 
haps q.  the  cock  of  ^ring. 

The  blow  was  ettled  at  a  tall  ane, 

A  bra  mare  cock  ; 
Then,  thud !  I  trow  it  was  a  bawl  ane ; 
It  made  him  rock. 

Davidson's  Seasons',  p.  113. 

WABESTALL,  s. 

'^  That  James  erle  of  Buchane  sail  restore  to—* 
George  bischop  of  Dunkeld— thre  malvysy  bods 
price  of  the  pece  viij  s.  vi  d.,  a  Hambro  barrel  price 
iij  s.,  a  warestaU  price  xxvj  s.  vij  d.,  tv^a  pare  of  hoist- 
ing crelis,"  &c.   Act.  Dora.  Cone.  A.  1489,  p.  129-* 

May  this  denote  a  stall  for  holding  tvares  or  ne* 
cessary  articles  ?  Perhaps  it  is  allied  to  Su.G.  TVaer" 
ia  to  defend,  as  conjoined  with  hoisting  crelis,  which 
seem  to  denote  panniers  for  the  host  or  warfare. 

WARP,  s,     A  puny  contemptible  creature,  a 

dwarfish  person,  Lanarks.    Orf^  Loth.,  Urf, 

Tweedd.,  Warwoofy  Ang.     V.  Warwolf. 
To  WARY,  Waeyk,  Wereay,  v.  n.     1.  To 

curse.]  Add; 

I  have  here  quoted  a  proof  from  Barbour,  which 
seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  v.  Werray,  to  make 
war  -upon ;  and  may  substitute  another  from  the 
Abbot  of  Corsraguell  in  lieu  of  it 

''  The  day,  the  day,  the  terrible  day  sail  cum 
quhen  the  unhappy  avaridus  num  sail  n>arry  the 
tyme  thatever  he  had  the  brother,  or  sone,  to  quhame 
he  bare  sic  fleschelie  and  ungodlie  favour,  as  to  steir 
him  up  to  be  anegydare  and  rewlar  of  Christis  fldce, 
quhilk  culde  not  gyde  himself.  The  malheurius 
prince  sail  tvarry  the  tyme  that  ever  he  tuke  on  hym 
thecharge,  quhilk  wes  na  wayis  convenient  for  him." 
Compend.  Tractive,  Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  203. 

In  margin  this  is  rendered  lament.  But  it  un* 
doubtedly  signifies  to  curse,  to  execrate. 

Lord  Hume  and  Ker  of  Famyhirst  were  accused 
th  Parliament  A.  1526,  of  the  "  treasonable  art  and 
part  of  the  making  of  dampnable  &  waryit  factiouns 
aganis  our  soverane  lord."    Acts^  V.  II.  303. 

Both  V,  and  s.  appear  in.O.E.,  although  not  a&i 
knowledged  by  modem  lexicographers.     "  Wary^ 
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yn.  tmprecor.  Exprecor.  Maledico.*— fTofytfr  or 
bannar.  Imprecator.  AnathematlBator.  Maledicus. 
Waryinge.  Maledictio.  Imprecatio.  Anathematisado." 
Prompt.  Parv. 

Warrie  is  used  by  Chaucer.  Urry  has  erroneously 
czpl.  it,  ''  to  make  war  upon,  to  disturb  ox  molest, 
to  worry,"  Tyrwhitt  renders  it,  "  to  abuse,  to  speak 
evil  of."  This  may  correspond  with  the  sense  of  the 
first  passage  he  has  referred  to. 

This  soudannesse,  whom  I  thus  blame  and  fifarrie. 
Let  prively  hire  conseil  gon  hir  way. 

Man  of  Lames  Tale,  v.  1492. 
But  he  refers  to  another,  in  which  the  term  evi- 
dently conveys  a  more  forcible  idea : 

Answetde  of  this  eche  worse  of  "hem  than  otl^er. 

And  Poliphete  the!  goAnin  thus  to  ivarien  : 
'  And  hongid  be  suche  one,  were  he  my  brother^ 

And  so  he  shaL' 

TroiL  and  Cress,  ii.  v,  ifilj. 
"  Maledico,  to  curse,  ban  or  vary. — Maledictio, 
varyinge,  or  spekyngof  yll,  orcursynge."  Ort  Vocab. 
To  WARY,  V.  a.     To  defend,  to  protect. 

"  The  Regent's  factioim  were  makand  all  the  pre« 
paratioun  they  could  to  fortifie  thair  cau8»  and  mary* 
ing  thair  men."     Hist  James  the  Sext,  p.  131. 

A.S.  waeri^an,  werti-an,  warig-an,  wery^an,  defen« 
dere.     V.  Warys. 
WARIDRAG>  jr. 

This  term  is  in  Moray  applied  to  a  puny  hog  or 
young  sheep  that  loiters  behind  the  flock,  and  re« 
quires  as  it  were  to  be  dragged  along.  The  first  part 
of  the  word  has  been,  traced  to  S.  weary,  as  sigmfy^ 
ing  puny,  weak.  V.  Wallidrao. 
WARING,  s.  Wares;  as  synon.  with  Gudis. 
*^  Certane  gudis  &  waring;'*^  Aberd.  R^.  V.  15. 
WARK,  Warkb,  «.     Work,  S.l  Add; 

Ben.  Johnson  uses  it^  in  his  Sad  Shepherd,  as  a 
colloquial  word,  A.Bor. 

I  ha'  that  work  in  hand, 
•That  web  upo'  the  luime,  aall  gar  'hon  thinks 
By  then,  they  feeHn  their  owne  frights,  and  leves. 
*'  hat  vs  go  schortlie  without  trifling  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  lat  mark  beif  wUnes,"-    Ressoning,  Cros« 
raguell  &  J.  Knox,  F.  25,  a. 

This  proves  the  antiq^uity  of  the  proverbial  phrase. 
S.  In  phThe  warhs  a  a  lock  or  ke^u  the  ward,  S. 
To  Hald,  or  Haud,  a  Wabk  wiA  one,  to  make 
much  of  or  tnuch  ado  about  one ;  as  He  held  ovi 
txiofi^  work  wT  me,  he  paid  me  great  attention, 
he  shewed  me  the  greatest  kindness  possible,  S. 
Wabk-day,  s,     a  day  on  which  one  may  law* 
fully  work,  S. ;   synon.-  IBcadat/^  Everv-day. 
Yorks.  "Tiporfc-doy,  {proii,wafdcM)\  week-day, 
in  contradistinction  to  Sunday ;    Marshall. 
.  Warkman,*.  1 1  pnewho,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try, engages  in  any  work  he  can  find,  a  jobber, 
S.     Tne  emphasis  is  on  the  last  syllable. 
2.  Improperly  Used  for  a  porter,  a  l)earer  of  bur- 
dens, Aberd. 
To  WARK,  Wb»k,  V,  n*     To  ache.]  Add; 

O.E.  ''  Werh-yn  orhededcyn.  Dolea — ^eri^fmge 
of  hede  ake.     Cephalia."     Prompt  Parv. 
W ARK,  s.    A  fortification ;  as  in  the  compound 
designation,  BumsTsoarkj  Dumfr< 
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''Two  places  deaenre  to  be  mentioned.-- The  one 
is  the  hill  of  Bumswark,  famous  for  its  particular 
£bnn>— for  the  extensive  view  which  it  commands, 
and  for  the*  vestiges  of  Roman  works/'  &c.  Stat. 
Ace  iii.  351.     V.  also  Gordon's  Itiner.  p.  l6*18. 

Isl.  virkif  vallum,  munitio ;  literally,  opus ;  A.S. 
fverc  mqles,  milnimentum,  castellum.  Dr.  Hender- 
son expl.  virki,  as  denoting  in  Iceland  ''  a  circular 
mound  of  earth,  forming  the  most  eminent  remains 
of  Uie  fortification,  which,  informer  times,  surround- 
ed  the  farm"  of  Reykhollt.     Iceland,  ii.  142. 

He  subjoins  in  a  note ;  "  Hence  Soulkwark,  IceL 
sudvirki,  the  southern  fortification  constructed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  days  of  Ethelred,  and  so  called  because 
jt  lay  on  tiie  wuih  side  of  the  Thames." 

WARLD,  s.    1.  The  world,  8.1  Jdd ; 

— -''  Ye  say,  your  cumming  in  this  cuntrie,  was 
not  to  seik  disputation,  but  simply  to  propose  vnto 
the  people,  Jesus  Christ  crucified,  to  be  the  only  Sa- 
uiour  of  the  toarld."  Reasoning  betuix  Crosraguel 
and  J.  Knox,  iii.  b.  4dd,  as  sense 
S.  Used  in  the  pi.  in  a  peculiar  sense.     Ifs  new 

waarlda;  i.  e.  a  complete  change  of  customs  has 

taken  place,  Abera. 
Waaldlie,  a^.    1.  Belonging  to  the  world,  S. 
fL  Secular,  temporal. 

**  Therfor  hir  faienes— restoris,  reponis,  and  rein- 
tegratis  the  said  Schir  Walter— tto  his  fame,  marldUe 
honouris  6c  digniteis  in  the  samin  estate,  and  als 
frelie  as  he  was  befor,"  &C.  Acts  Mary,  1542,  £d« 
1814,  p.  414. 
8.  Parsimonious ;  as,  a  warldRe  boAj^  one  who  is 

covetous,,  or  eager  to  amass  wealth,  S. 
Warld-like,  O/^,     Having  nothing  unnaturaSt 

or  monsttous  in  one'^s  appearance ;  like  the  rest 

of  mankind ;  often  conjomed  with  Wyss^  sense 

3j  '^  in  the  full  possession  of  reason. 

*'  Wasna  he  likely  eneugh  to  b,e  afironted  at  ane 
o'  the  family  keeping  sae  muckle  out  o'  the  wye,  as 
gin  she  wasna  wise  an'  wartd-Uke,  or  took  him  for 
the  Black  Bull  o'  Noroway."     St  Kathleen,  iv.  19. 

I  rather  think  that,  in  this  phrase,  like  had  been 
originally  used  as  applicable  to  both  adjectives,  wyss^ 
like  and  warld-like" 

Wabld'^s  geae,  worldly  substance.  Nae  warUTs 
'    ma(r\  nothing  of  any  description,  S. ;  as,  "  I 

didna  taste  warUts  gear  i^  "  There  was  nae 

XioarUCs  gear  in  the  glass  but  cauld  water,*^  i.  e. 

no  mixture,  nothing  to  qualify  it,  S.B. 

**  Bairns,  bairns,'  he  called  loudly,  and  in  a  tone 
of  the  deepest  pathos,  *  keep  together — ^keep  yere 
heads  up  the  flood,  cling  to  the  brutes,  and  let  warU^t 
gear  gang."    Blackw.  Mag.  May  ISdO,  p.  1 65. 

Warld VwA  STEB,  8.  A  Complete  spendthrift,  S. 
.  This  term  is  more  ancient  than  may  be  generally 
supposed,  having  been  used  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Ja.  VL 

—Calling  him  many  warktt  weastoTw 
Davidson's  Kintf^ancleugh.  V,  Rebxoeastob. 
Wablp^s.wondsb,  #•    A  person  whose  conduct 
is  not(»iou8aiid  surprising,  S.  Warl^e^wunrker^ 
Aberd. 
Wablocx  fxcxxt.     V.  FXCXET. 
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WAjftix>CKRY,  8.    Ma^cal  skill,  S. 

**  Sin  the  Rhymer's  days,  the  spirit  o'  true  war* 
lockry  is  gane."     Perils  of  Man,  i.  16. 
WARLOT,  8.    A  varlet. 

Amongis  the  Bischopis  of  the  towne. 
He  played  the  beggar  up  and  downe. 
—Ane  scaffing  warUd,  wanting  schame,  &c. 
Leg.  Bp.  St.  Androis,  p.  337'   V.  Skaff,  v. 
To  WARN,  r.  a.  Corr.  from  Warranty  Tweedd. 
To  WARNE,  V.  a.     To  refuse.]  Add ; 

Warns  0.£.  signifies,  to  prohibit.     "  I  tvame,  I 
defende  one  or  commande  hym  nat  to  do  a  thynge. 
Je  deffends."     Palsgr.  F.  401,  a. 
Wabnisin,  8.     Warning ;  as,  "  Mind,  IVegien 

ye  tvamieinf^  Ang. 
WARPING,  8.     A  mode  of  making  embank- 
ments by  driving  in  piles  and  interl^vining  them 

with  wattles,  Gall. 

"  An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  by  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  to>  recover  land  from  the  sea  by  warping^ 
this  is  done  by  driving  piles  of  wood  into  the  beach, 
interwoven  with  brandies  of  trees,  or  any  sort  of 
bramble,  to  retain  the  mud  on  the  ebbing,of  the  tide." 
Agr.  Surv.  Galloway,  p.  230. 

I  am  at  a  loss  whether  this  term  should  be  traced, 
to  Isl.  verp^  conjicere,  congerere,  as  verpa-gard,  ag« 
gerem  struere;  or,  viewing  it  as  expressive  of  the  act 
of  intertwining  the  branches,  from  the  same  origin 
with  E.  warp,  as  referring  to  the  operation  of  weav- 
ing. A.S.  wearp,  not  only  signifies  stamen,  the  warp 
of  cloth,  but  vimen,  a  twig,  ah  osier. 

To  WARPLE,  V.  a.     To  intertwine  so  as  to  en- 
tangle. *^  That  yam^s  sae  warpUt^  that  I  canna 
get  it  redd  ;^  it  is  so  twisted  tnat  I  canuQt  dis- 
entangle it,  S. ;  synon.  Ravel. 
Dan.  wraffi^a  sammen,  implicare  ;  Seren.     Thia  ia 

written  Frevl-^r,  Stephanij  NomencU        Hence, 

To  Wabplb,  v.n,   1.  To  be  intertwined ;  applied 
to  children  who  are  tumbling  and  tossing,  with 
their  limbs  twisted  one  through  another,  S.B, 
^-At  greedy-glad,  or  marpUng  on  the  green 
She  'clips'd  them  a',  an'  gar'd  them  look  like  draff. 
For  she  was  like  the  com,  an'  they  the  caff. 

Ross's  Helenore,  p,  10.  First  Edit 
2.  Used  in  a  moral  sense,  to  denote  the  conf  usioq, 
of  any  business,  S.B. 

For  Nory's  heart  began  to  cool  right  fast. 
Fan  she  s^w  things  had  taken  sick  a  cast. 
An'  sae  thro'  ither  warpFd  were,  that  she 
Began  to  dread  atweeui  thesq^  li^hat  ixi^ith  be. 

Rfid,  p.  80. 
V*  Wrabil,  V.  which^  if  not  originally  the  same, 
must  be  near^^  allied* 

WARRAND,  8,    A  surety.     V.  Wajand,  s. 
•  WARRANT,  8.     Securitv,  S. 

^-''  Showing  that  she  had  but  one  son  to  him, 
which  was.  but  a  weak  warrant  to  the  realm."    Pit* 
seottie,  Ed.  1768,  p.  X768,  p.  175.    V;  WARAwn, 
WARRY,  adf.    Of  or  belonging  to  sea^ware  ; 
as,  ^*  de  UHtrty  gad,^  the  fish  from  the  sea-warei 
Sheti. 
W  ARROCH,  Waeeach  (gutt.),  #•  1.  A  knoUy 
stiokj  Stratbmore.    V«  Viemcs. 


WAR 

2.  A  stunted,  ill-CTown  person,  of  puny  chilcl. 
A  weary  warrochj  one  who  is  feeble  and  puny, 
Ang.,  Meams;  nearly synon. with  Wronlytimrl; 
but  used  in  a  more  contemptuous  sense. 
Teut.  ivier,  tveer,  nodus,  callus;  whence  tveerachtigh, 
knotty ;   A.S.  wearrig^  wearrihi,  callosus^  nodosus, 
'*  knotty,  knobbed ;     Somner.     Wyrock,  the  name 
given  to  a  callosity  on  the  foot,  has  evidently  a  com- 
mon origin. 

Warbacmie,  adj.     Rough  and  knotty,  as  appli- 
ed to  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  Ang.,  Meams. 
To  WARROCH  (gutt.),  V.  n.   To  wallow,  Gall. 
"  Warroching,  wallowing,  struggling,  like  a  crea- 
ture lairing  in  mud  j"  Gall.  Enc. 
The  body's  living  brawly ; 
Tho*  fDarroching  in  mires. 
Pure  Mally  never  tires.  •   GalL  Enc,  p.  228. 
This  resembles  Isl.  worgug^r  squalidus^  sordidus. 
W ARROP, s.  Ane  warrop^  Aberd.  Regi  Cent.l6, 
WARS,  Warse,  adj.     Worse,  South  of  S. 
His  fame  spread  like  a  spate  wide  foaming ; 
Warse  deeds  hae  gi'en  to  roony  a  Homan 

Eternal  fame.     Mayn^B  Siller  Gun,  p.  54. 
Wttur  is  the  word  generally  used,  S-. 
WARSEL,  s.     V.  Ward  and  Warsel. 
Warsell,  WarstlE;  WarslE)  s.    Struggle, 
S.]  Add; 

■The  h^d-boy  seeing 
Th*  impetuous  onset,  fearfu'  o'  the  fray, 
Plings  plaid  an'  luggy  by,  and  stens  the  bum 
Unto  an  aged  elm,  whence,  out  o'  harm. 
He  views  the  tvarsU. — Davidson's  Seasons,  pv  45. 

Wi^  A  WARSLE,  with  difficulty,  S. 

"  Though  I  had  got  a  fell  crunt  ahint  the  hafBt, 
I  wan  up  mi'  a  warsle^'     Saint  Patrick,  i.  l66. 
Warsler,  Warstler,  s.     a  wrestler.  Si 

*'  I'm  sair  cheatit  gin  some  o'  your  nfarsUers  dinna 
warstle  you  out  o'  ony  bit  virtue  an'  maidenly  mense 
that  ye  hae."     Winter  £  v.  Tales,  i.  289. 

WARSH,  Wersh,  adj.]  Insert^  9S  sense 
1.  Not  salt;  not  sufficiently  salted,  S« ;  as,  ^  What 
for  do  ye  no  sup  your  kail,"  or  "  your  parritch  P'* 
<<  I  dinna  like  them ;  theyVe  unco  wersh;  gie 
me  a  wee  pickle  saut.*"    Insert^  as  sense 
8.  Having  a  feeling  of  squeamishness,  S. 
-»That  we  might  spen'  the  day  wi'  mirth  and  glee. 
To  slock  our  drdu1^*s  a  knag  o'  berry  brown-^ 
Our  cheeks  are  bleer't,  our  hearts  are  marsk  and  raw  j 
'Twill  drown  our  sorrow,  an'  ca'  care  awa. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  8.     Add,  as  sense 

5,  Delicate,  easily  afPected;  applied  to  the  stomachy 
S.B.     Addy  as  sense 

6.  Having  no  determinate  character,  or  fixed  prin- 
ciples. 

— "  The  Worcester  ulan  was  but  wersh  parritch, 
neither  gude  to  fry,  boil,  nor  sup  cauld."  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  ii.  228. 

Versse  has  been  already  mentioned,  (vo.  WaLsh), 
as  signifying,  fresh.  Our  fi^arsh  appears  in  other  forms 
in'O.E.  It  is  evidently  the  same  with  neryshe,  in- 
conditus,  (Huloet)  q.  not  pickled  or  salted.  For 
Elyot  expl.  inconditus,  wearyshe  ;  and  Skinner,  after 
Oouldman,  nerish,  inconditus,  insipidus,  insulsus. 
"  Werish  (old  word)  unsavoury ;"  Phillips. 
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WARSH-CROP,  s.    A  name  (pven  to  the  fhiid 
crop  from  Outfield, 

''  There  are  four  breaks  of  the  outfield  in  tillage. 
The  first  out  of  ley. — The  second,  what  they  call 
Arnold,  where  the  produce  will  not  exceed  two  bolls, 
or  two  bolls  and  a  half,  an  acre.  The  third,  or  Warsh^ 
crop,  where  the  return  may  be  much  as  on  the  se^ 
cond."     Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  214. 

The  term  seemshere  used  in  the  sense  of  indifferent. 
WARST,  o^*.   Worst.    1.  The  superlative  fiom 

War. 

"  I  ken  ower  weel  that  the  tvarsl  we  get  is  fiur 
ftboon  our  demerits.*'     Blackw.  Mag.  Mar.  1 823,  |l. 
Si 2.     V.Wmt;  adv.  ' 
WART,  Ward,  s.    1.  A  tumulus,  fcc]  Addi 

— *'  That  all  manner  bf  men  shall  Conveen,  with 
all  possible  dilligenc^,  at  Kirkwall,  in  their  best  at> 
tire  and  aray,  immediately  after  they  shall  see  the 
iifart  of  Whiteford  Hill  on  fire,  and  therefrae  to  foU 
low  directioun  from  that  part  of  fif]]  that  any  inva. 
sion  shall  be."   Banc's  Orkn.  App.  p.  469-  A.  1628. 

Insert^  as  sense 
2.  The  term  had  also  been  used .  for  the  beacon 

or  fire  kindled  on  the  mound,  S; 

"  Wart,  a  heap  of  turfs  and  peets  Qseats]  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  highest  hills,  which  being  fyred 
gives  advertisement  to  the  country  people  to  meet 
there ;  this  being  seen  by  the  adjacent  Ward."  MS. 
Explic.  of  Norish  Words. 

It  is  evident  that  the  writer  views  this  as  a  diffe* 
rent  use  of  the  term.  For  he  distinguishes  "  Wart, 
or  Wardhill,£rom  fFbr/ formerly  explained ;"  and  thas 
defines  it ;  '^  High  hills  in  sight  of  so  much  ground, 
upon  which  they  placed  Beacons>  which,  fyred  upon 
occasion,  the  people  resort  thither ;  and  there  ia  al« 
wayes  there  the  fewell  ready.     See  WariJ* 

The  language  implies  that  it  was  still  customary  to 
kindle  these  beacons,  when  this  Expliccdum  was  writ- 
ten.        Add  to  etymon ; 

With  these  may  be  conjoined  hergward,  a  term  in 
the  iSw.  laws,  denoting  the  watches  kept  on  mdhn- 
^  tains  and  headlands  against  the  approach  of  an  enemy ; 
Excubiae  in  montibus  et  promontoriis,  contra  ad ven- 
turum  hostem ;  Loccen.  Lex.  Jur.  Sueo-Goth  p.  25. 
W  ARTH,  s.     An  apparition,  Ayrs.  «  FFosM,  a 

spirit  or  ghost,  Yorks.,  Durh.'*  GiDSe. 
At  hut,  the  queer  spectre  drew  near  like  a  Worth, 

And  settled  just  straught  i'  my  view. 
But  I  ne'er  was  sae  muckle  amazed  i'  the  earth 

As  when  I  beheld  it  was— you. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  184. 

Picken,  in  his  Gl.,  gives  Warth  as  synon.  with 
Wraith,  q.  v. 
WAR'T  NOR,  cortr.  perhaps  fitJm  War  [were] 

it  not  ^fbr^  but  commonly  used  as  dgnifying, 

"  Had  it  not  been  for,*  Aberdi 
WAR  WOLF,  Werwouf,  8.    1 .  A  p^raon  sup- 
posed to  be  transformed  into  a  wolt.]  Add; 

In  this  sertse  thfe  Word  occhrs  m  O.E. 
-*^hrist  seyd<i  himself,  of  swhiche  I  you  warn. 
And  false  profetes  in  ihe  feith,  he  fulliche  hem  cdde. 
In  vestimentis  ovium,  hut  only  with  inne 
They  ben  wilde  werwolues,  that  wiln  the  foUce  rbbben. 
The  fen  Qfiend^  founded  heqi  firs^  the^fa^to 

distrie,  &C.        Per^t  PUmgkm.  Crede,  Di  Lb. 


WAS 

Mdj  c6L  2.  two  lines  from  bottom,  alter  the 
extract  from  Solinus ; 

I  find  that  Solinus  had  derived  hU  information  on 
this  subject  from  that  very  ancient  and  faithful  his- 
torian Herodotus*  For  he  nearly  transcribes  his 
language  concerning  the  Neuri.  ''  The  same  men/ 
•ays  Herodotus^ '  enter  into  danger,  that  tliey  may  be 
deemed  necromancers ;  for  it  is  said  by  the  Scythians, 
and  by  those  Greeks  who  inhabit  Scythia,  that  once 
every  year  for  a  few  days  they  become  wolves,  and 
again  return  into  their  former  state."  Melpom.  c.  105. 

WAS,  imperf,  v.  subs.    Used  in  defining  the  past 

time ;  as, "  Yesterday  was  aught  days,^  yester- 

day  week ;  <<  Martinmas  was  a  year ^  the  term 

of  Martinmas  a  year  by*past,  S. 

— "  Andro  Balfbure  sal  broik  &  joiss  the  tak  of 

the  t^a  parte  of  the  landis  of  Balledmont  set— to  the 

saide  Andro— -for  ten  inerkis  of  male  for  the  termes 

of  five  yeris  fra  Witsonday  wiu  a  yere."    Act  Au« 

dit.  A.  1482,  p.  108. 

WA^S,  used  for  away*     ^*  Slips  his  ukis,  slips 
•way  r  S.,  GL 

Hame,  as  the  gloamin  nearer  draws. 
Convener  Tamson  slips  Ms  ma's. 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  100. 
Yhis  is  analogous  to  Gangs  his  wa's.  V.  Gang,  v, 
I  observe  that  this  is  a  Scandinavian  idiom.  Nee 
praetermittendum  loquendi  genus,  quo  utimur,  gaa 
sin  fvaeg,  Qood  est  abire  ;immo  Aan  aer  sin  waeg,  abest 
Ihre,  vo.  9^aeg.  He  adds,  that  the  ancients  used  the 
same  mode  of  expression,  referring  to  Otfrid,Lib.  V. 
ex.  15.  Ther  dag  ist  sines  sindes^  dies  abiit.  For 
sind  denotes  a  wajr,  a  journey. 

WASH,  WsscHE,  s.  Stale  urine,  S.]  Inseriy  be- 
fore the  quotation  from  Lyndsay  ; 
There  was  a  still  more  filthy  and  pernicious  use 
of  urine,  in  former  times,  in  the  fermentation  of  ale, 
in  order  to  make  it  intoxicating.  It  is  thus  described 
hy  the  Knight  of  the  Mount. 

Subjoin  to  the  quotation  from  Ljmdsay  ; 
6ut  however  congenial  this  practice  may  seem  to 
the  manners  of  our  forefathers,  we  cannot  claim  the 
whole  honour  to  ourselves.  It  has  evidently  pre* 
vailed,  in  the  North  of  E.  at  least,  in  a  mudi  later 
pericd.  Hence,  as  Ray  gives  hmd,  lant,  leint,  as  sig* 
niiying  urine,  he  adds,  «'  To  leint  ale,  to  put  urine 
into  it  to  make  it  strong ;"  Coll.  p.  42,  and  GL  Grose. 
Yorks.  "wesh,  or  wash,  urine;"  Thoresby,  Ray's 
LfCtt*  p.  841. 

'^  lliow  fals  faeretick  said  that  hollie  watter  is  hot 
so  guid  as  fves(^"  G.  Wiacharf  s  Trial,  Pitscbttie's 
Cron.  p.  468. 

*'  Put  into  your  copper  a  little  stale  wash,  which 
will  make  your  wald  spend  and  raise  your  colour." 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  868. 
Wash-tub,  s.    A  large  tub  or  cask  into  which 

urine  is  collected,  S.O. ;  synon.  Maisier^an. 

.    *'  A  cask,  into  which  urine  was  collected — ^knoWn 

jbythe  name  of  the  ivash^tub"  Ag.  Surv.  Ayr.  p.  1 1 4. 

Wash-warden,  s.   A  coarse  hardi-tasted  winter 

pear,  also  called  fForyy-caW,  Roxb. 

To  WASH  WORDS  w«»  onf,  to  converse  in 
any  way,  Perthsi 
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*'  He  debarred  her  frae  ever  speakin'  to  the  poor 
fellow,  either  at  kirk  or  market ;  an'  as  far  as  I  ken, 
they've  never  washen  words  wi'ither  sinsyne."  Camp- 
bell,  i.  3SS. 

WASHER,  s.  A  moveable  ring  put  round  fixed 
axletrees,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wheels  from 
having  too  much  play,  Ciydes.,  Dumfr., 
Roxb. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  Su.G.  waeskop 
Isl.  veski,  a  pouch,  as  receiving  the  axle  ? 
WASIE,  acb\     1.  Sagacious]  Add; 
%,  Apparently  in  the  sense  of  gay,  playful^  or 
lively,  Meams. 

The  ploughmen,  now  their  labour  o'er, 
Enjojr'd  the  balmy  gloamin'  hour. 
Right  Wazie  wax'd,  and  fou  of  fun. 
They  whiselt  down  the  setting  sun. 

Beatti^s  John  tf  Amha\  p.  18. 
WASPET,  patt.  adj.     Become  thin  about  the 

loins,  *^  something  like  a  wasp ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
WASSEL,  s.     A  vassal. 

'^Oure  soueranelord->-vnder standing  that  dyuersS 
of  the  frie  tennentis  and  heretable  fewaris  of  the  tem- 
porall  landis  of  the  priorie  of  Sanctandrois,  being  for 
the  maist  pairt  meine  wassellis, — Grantis,"  Sic,  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  159S,  £d.  1814,  p.  588. 
WASSIE,  s.  A  horse-collar,  Orkn. ;  originally 
the  same  with  Wkasses.     V.  also  Wakse. 

WASSOCKSj  s.  pL  1.  «  A  kind  of  turban  on 
which  the  miikmaids  carry  their  pails,  or  stoups 
on  their  heads  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 

S.  ^^  A  kind  of  bunch  put  on  a  honngjumperf  to 
hinder  the  water  required  in  boring  from  leap- 
ing up  into  the  quarriers^  eyes  ;^  ibid. 
This  must  be  merely  Waese,  S.B.  with  the  diminu^ 

tive  termination  of  ^e  West  of  S. 

WAST,  adj.     West,  S. 

**  The  king  of  France — send  him  thrie  schipes  fur- 
nisched  with  men,  money,  and  amunidoun,  and  lan^ 
dit  in  the  wast  seas."     Pitscottie's  Cron.  p.  StQS. 

Wastland,  WastlikI,  adj.   Western,  westerly, 

ClydeSk 
Wastland,  s.     T^he  west  country. 

**  Many  of  the  lordis  assemblit, — ^to  witt,  the  earle 
of  Angus.  &C.  with  all  the  lordis  of  the  Wastland." 
PiUcottie^s  Cron.  p.  S98. 
Wastlakduan,  s.     An  inhabitant  of  the  west. 

''  Thair  was  no  wastlandman  away  except  the  earle 
of  Lennox,  and  the  lord  Erskine."    Pitscottie,  ibid. 

WASTE,  s.     The  deserted  excavations  in  a 

mine,  S. 

''  The  ektent  of  excavation  or  waste,  in  these  mines, 
Qthe  alum  mines  at  Hurlet,  Renfrews.^  is  about  I^ 
mile  in  length,  and  the  greatest  breadth  aboiit  |  of 
a  nlile."     Agr.  Surv.  Renfr.  p.  26. 

To  WASTE  WIND,  to  spend  one's  lungs  in  vain, 
to  talk  without  serving  any  good  purpose,  S. 
-— "  Cause  thaim  dely  ver  thair  answeir  in  Wryt,'for 
->sum  of  our  faithful!  brethir  hes  wryttin  sindry 
tymes  to  thaim  baith  and  gettis  Ha  answeir  in  wryt, 
bot  waist  wxfnd  agane !"  N.  Winyet's  Lett,  to  Counaall 
of  Edin.  Keith's  Hist  App.  p.  216. 
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I  hesitate^  however,  whether  waist  is  not  here  used 
as  an  adj. ;  q.  "  they  got  no  answer  whatsoever." 
WASTEGE,  s.    A  waste,  a  place  of  desola- 
tion, Ayrs. 

"  Carswell's  family  has  all  gone  to  drift,  and  his 
house  become  a  wasiege"     fi.  Gilhaize,  ii.  303. 

W  ASTELL,  s.     A  thin  cake  of  oat-meal  baked 
with  yeast,  Moray. 

Kersey  mentions  WasteUbread,  as  occurring  in  old 
statutes,  for  "  the  finest  sort  of  white  bread  or  cakes." 
Undoubtedly  from  a  common  origin  with  O.Fr. 
gasliel,  a  cake,  in  L.B.  gnastelUus,  gasiell-us,  placen- 
ta panis  delicatior,  also  WasteU-us.    In  Picardy,  Du 
Cange  says,  the  maker  of  this  bread  is  called  Waste-* 
Her.  He  thinks  the  word  may  be  from  A.S.  witel,  expl. 
tegulum,  tegmen,  (a  word  I  have  met  with  no  where 
else),  because  this  bread  is  roasted  in  the  ashes.    But 
it  is  evidently  from  Armor,  gtvastell,  gateau,  sorte  de 
pain  plat  et  uni.    This  Pelletier  derives  from  gtvast, 
as  the  root  o£  grvastadedd,  plain.     Da  vies  gives  C.B. 
grvasiad  also  in  the  sense  of  planus,  aequus. 
WASTELL,  Wmie  WasteUy  the  name  given  to 
a  game  common  among  children,  S.     A  piece 
of  ground  is  chosen  for  a  den^  circumscribed  by 
certain  bounds.    He,  who  occupies  this  ground, 
bears  the  name  of  WiUie  WasteU  ;  the  rest,  who 
are  engaged  in  the  play,  approach  the  limits  of 
hisdomam ;  and  his  object  is  to  get  hold  of  one 
of  them,  who  sets  his  foot  within  it,  and  to  drag 
him  in.    If  successful,  the  person  who  is  seized 
occupies  his  place^  till  be  can  relieve  himself  by 
laying  hold  of  another.    He  who  holds  the  cas-^ 
tiff  or  den,  dare  not  go  beyond  the  limits,  else 
the  capture  goes  for  nothing. 

The  assailants  repeat  the  following  rhym^ : 
.  Ft7/t>,  fFiUie  fF^dl, 
I  am  on  your  Castle. 
A'  the  dogs  in  the  toun 
Winna  pu'  Willie  doun. 
It  is  thus  given  in  Scotch  Fresh.  Eloquence^  139* 
Like  fTillie,  fTtlUe  fFastel, 
I  am  in  my  castel. 
A'  the  dogs  in  the  town 
Dare  not  ding  me  down, 
lliis  form  evidently  shews,  that  the  rhythm  was 
formerly  repeated  by  the  person  supposed  to  hold 
the  castlCf 

This,  I  am  informed,  is  the  same  game  with  that 
in  England  called  Tom  Tickler. 
To  WASTER,  v,a.  To  squander,  to  waste,  Ayrs, 
"  My  servant  lasses,  having  no  eye  of  a  mistress  over 
them^  fvastered  every  thing  at  such  a  rate,  and  made 
•such  a  galravitching  in  the  house,  that,  long  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  year's  stipend  was  idl  spent, 
and  I  did  not  know  what  to  do"  Ann.of  thePar.p.58« 
'^  Since  that  time  he's  been  neither  to  bind  rior  to 
baud, — wastring  his  income  in  the  most  thoughtless 
way."    The  Entail,  ii.  184. 
Waster,  s,    A  detached  bit  of  the  wick  which 
causes  a  candle  to  run  down,  S. 
Oft  on  the  wick  there  hangs  a  waster. 
Which  makes  the  candle  bum  the  faster, 

Q.  Wilson's  ColL  of  Songs,  p.  7«« 
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Wastebful,  Wastebfow,  adf.   1.  Destructive, 

devastating. 

"  The  chiete  of  the  danne  in  the  bonndis,  quhair 
broken  men  and  limmers  dwellis,  and  committis  any 
•wasierful  reife, — sail  be  charged  to  find  caution/'  &c. 
Acts  Ja.  VL  July  1587. 
2.  Prodigal,  lavish,  unnecessarily  expensive,  S. 

**  There's  no  need,  for  all  the  greatness  of  God's 
gifts,  that  we  should  be  wasterfuL"  *  Blackw.  Mag. 
June  1820,  p.  262. 
Wastrie,  adj.     Prodigal ;  a  wo^ritf  persdn,  one 

who  is  extravagant  in  expence,  Roxb.   V.  WatU 

ri/iy  adf.  of  which  it  is  a  corruption. 
Wast&ifb,  adf.     Prodigal,  wasteful,  S. 

"  Do  not  slit  the  quill  up  sae  high,  its  a  wastrife 
coarse  in  your  trade,  Andrew ;  they  that  do  not  mind 
corn-pickles,  never  come  to  forpits."  Nigel,!.  11^. 
Wastery,  Wastrie,  s.    1.  Prodigality,  wasle- 

fulness,  S. 

*'  He  abruptly  exclaimed,-^'  Hey,  what's  a'  this 
wastery  for  ?'  and,  ere  an  answer  could  be  returned, 
his  jaw  dropped,  his  eyes  fixed^  and  the  Laird  of 
Glenferes  ceased  to  breathe."     Marriage,  ii.  24. 

'^  You  po  [[know^  my  way,  and  that  I  like  a  been 
house,  but  no  wastrie."    Ayrs.  Legateies,  p.  182. 
2.  What  is  wasted,  Clydes. 
Wastrife,  »«     The  same  with  Wasiery* 
'    "  She  confessed  afterwards,  that  besides  thewasir^, 
it  was  lang  or  she  could  walk  sae  comfortably  with 
the  shoes  as  without  them."     Heart  M.  Loth.  liL  61. 
WASTER,  s.     A  kind  of  trident  used  for  strik- 
ing salmon,  Dumfr.,  Eskdale ;  th^  same  with 

Wester 

*'  This  chase,  in  which  the  fish  is  pursued  and 
struck  with  barbed  spears,  or  a  sort  of  l<»)g-shafted 
trident,. called  a  waster,  is  much  practised  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Esk ;  and  in  the  other  salmon  riven 
of  Scotland."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  6l« 

Isl.  vas,  cum  impetu  feror. 

A  very  intelligent  and  accurate  correspondent  ex- 
plains Leister  as  properly  denoting  a  spear  widi  three 
prongs,  and  Waster  one  with  five ;  •Mign*«g»  Iiq^ 
terms  to  Selkirks. 
WASTING,  «.     A  consumption.]  Add; 

^*  A  wasting  seised  the  industrious  girl, 
case  was  given  up  as  hopeless,"    Edm.  Mag.  Sept 
1818,  p,  156. 

^^  Tabes,  a  wasting  by  sickness."    Hunter's  New 
Meth.  p.  10. 

WASTLE,  adv.    To  the  westward  of,  Roxb. 
WAT,#.     Moisture,  S.a     V.  Wkit. 

Although  my  brogues  may  draw  some  mat. 
That  witma  stop  my  thrivin*. 

Cock's  Sinwle  Strains,  p,  1 25. 
Wat,  a*,     L  Wet,  S. 

-—Though  I  got  my  moggan  wut, 
I  didna  let  them  gae»  I&id. 

%  Addicted  to  intemperance  in  drinking;  as, 
**  They're  g^y  wat  wdi  thae»  Chey^ll  no  psvt 
Bune,^  S. 
WAT,  Wattuc,  abbrev.  of  the  name  Waliery  S. 
Wat,  Act  Dqm.  Cone  p.  10.  col.  L*"  WsiUie't^c^ 

wall,"  Acts  Jiu  VL  Ed,  1814,  p.  390, 


WATAKING,  Waytaking,  s.    The  act  of 

carrying  off,  or  taking  away.     It  seems  gene- 
rally to  include  the  idea  of  theft  or  violence. 

Clydes.  aw-totJrm. 

•*  Comperit  Dauid  Wemys  summond  at  the  instans 
of  Baldrede  Blakater  anent  the  tvaiaking  of  thte  oxin 
furth  of  the  landis  of  Myrecaray,  tane  for  his  annuale 
tharof."  Act  Audit  A.  1479,  p.9S.  V.Away-takar. 

'*  The  veaiftalangy  stealing,"  &c.  Ab.  Reg.  Cent  l6. 
WATCH-MAIL,  Watch-meal,  s.    A  duty 

imposed  for  maintaining  a  garrison. 

"  Others  more  probably  conjecture,  from  its  name 
given  it  by  Skeen,  voce  Pension— of  the  watch-meal 
of  Kilpatrick,  that  it  was  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
garrison  of  Dumbarton. — ^When  this  waich^mail  was 
constituted,  there  was  no  such  measure  known  as 
thatof  LinUthgow."  Fount  DecSuppLiv.  779,780. 

The  sense  is  determined  by  these  words  in  the  de- 
cision ;  "  That  this  cattie^toard  duty  being  a  part  of 
the  king's  patrimony,  it  can  pay  no  cess." 

From  A.S.  waecce  vigilia,  excubiae,  and  mat  vecto- 
gal,  stipendium.     V.  Mail,  tribute. 
♦  WATCHMAN,  s.     The  uppermost  grain  in 

a  stalk  of  corn ;  also  called  the  JPawm,  Aberd. 

It  must  have  received  the  first  name  from  iu  fan- 
cied resemblance  to  a  centinel,  placed  on  an  elevated 
spot  Shall  we  suppose  that  it  has  obtained  the  other 
designation  in  consequence  of  its  lofty  situation,  in 
allusion  to  one  who  carries  the  palm  of  victory  ?  We 
learn  from  Cotgr.,  indeed,  that  one  species  of  grain 
is  denominated  m-gepaumSe.  But  this  is  confined  to 
that  species  of  barley  called  big,  because  of  its  being 
as  it  were  branched  out  like  a/ia/m-tree. 
WATE,  *.     1.  A  watchman,  a  centinel.]  Add;  . 

Palsgrave  mentions  the  teritt  as  denoting  the  in- 
stmmAit  Itself.     "  ^a$fte,  an  instrument,   [Fr.] 
hauboys  ;*  B.  iik  F.  73,  a. 
WATER,  *-     The  name  given  to  a  disease  of 

sheep,  Shetl.    V.  Shell-sickness. 
WATER,  Wattkr,  *.     1.  A  river,  &c.  S.] 

Jddi— after  the  quotations  from  Bellenden ; 

"  If  the  water  is  of  quantity  sufficient  to  drive  a 
small  water-wheel  for  light  machinery,  it  is  called  a 
hum.  Large  streams  are  called  waters.  Tweed  is 
our  only  waterdesiffned  river."  Agr.Surv.Peeb.p.  16. 

The  E.  term,  I  suspect,  is  very  seldom  applied 
even  to  Tweed  by  the  lower  classes. 

To.BoBN  THE  Water.    V.  under  BuBH,  v.  a. 
To  Gar  down  the  Water,  to  co  to  wreck,  to 
be  totally  lost ;  like  com  carried  down  a  riv^r 

by  a  flood,  S.        ...  -.  t      •  »        j 

<*  If  the  life  of  the  dear  bairn,— tod  Jeanie  s,  and 
my  ain,  and  a'  mankind's  depended  on  my  asking 
sic  a  slare  o'  Satan  to  speak  a  word  for  me  or  them, 
they  shduld  a'gae dari>n the  water  for  Davie  Deans. 
Heart  M.  Lotk  i  322v 

To  Ride  the  Watbr  on,  a  phrase,  with  the 
negative  prefixed^  applied  to  one  who,  it  is  be- 
lieved, cannot  be  depended  on,  in  any  trying 
ffltuation  at  least.  Thus,  it  is  said ;  He's  no  to 
ride  the  water  onj  S. 

The  allusion  seems  to  be  a  horse,  on  which  one 
mfeiv  venture  to  ride  on  dry  ground,  but  not  to  ford  a 
^  65« 
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river,  where  one,  in  consequence  of  a  false  step,  runs 

the  risk  of  being  drowned. 

Water-berry,  s.     Water-gruel,   Dumfr.     V. 

Bread-berry. 
Water-brash,  s.     A  disease,  &c.]  Add; 

Mactaggart  defines  this  term,  as  if  he  knew  of 
one  cause  only  that  could  produce  the  ailment. 

"  JTaierbrash,  an  eruption  in  the  stonlach,  brought 
on  by  drinking  grog  ;*'  Gall.  Enc. 
Water-broo,  s.     "  Water-gruel  f  61.  Antiq. 
Water-brose,5.  **  Brose  madeof  raeal  and  water 

simply,  without  the  addition  of  milk,  butter,'' 

%c.  61.  Shirr.,  S. 
Water-corn,  s.     The  designation  given  to  that 

grain  which  is  paid  by  farmers,  for  upholding 

the  dams  and  races  of  mills,  to  which  they  are 

astricted  according  to  their  leases,  S. 

"  1  boll  of  water-corn,  being  small  com,  yearly, 
for  each  of  the  said  three  ploughs,  for  manufacturing 
and  upholding  the  damsand  water-gangs."  Abstract 
of  Proof,  Mill  of  Inveramsay,  A.  1814,  p.  S. 
Water-cow,  s.     The  name  given  to  the  spirit 

of  the  waters,  especially  as  inhabiting  a  lake. 

South  of  S. 
The  torrents  rush,  the  mountains  quake. 

The  sheeted  ghosts  run  to  and  fro ; 
And   deep,  and  long,  fron\  out  the  lake. 
The  Water-Cow  was  heard  to  low. 

Itogg*s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  83. 

«  The  Water-Con>l  in  former  times,  haunted  Saint 
Mary's  Loch,  of  which  some  extremely  fabulous 
stories  are  yet  related ;  and,  though  rather  less  terri- 
ble and  malignant  than  the  Water-Horse,  yet,  like 
him,  she  possessed  the  rare  slight  of  turning  herself 
into  whatever  shape  she  pleased^  and  was  likewise 
desirous  of  getting  as  many  dragged  into  the  lake  as 
possible."  Ibid.  N.  p.  94- 
Water-craw,  s.     The  water  ouzel,  S.]  Add  ; 

«  Sturnus  cinclus,  water  ouzel,  or  Water  Craw." 
Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  App.  p.  48. 
♦  Waterfall,  9.     Used  in  the  same  sense  with 

Watershed^  Border. 
W  ATERF  AST,  od;.     Capable  of  resisting  the  force 

of  rain.  We  now,  in  the  same  sense,  use  Water- 
tight^ which  I  have  not  seen  in  anyE.  dictionary. 

— "  Has  consentit  to  ane  taxt, — for  helping  to  re-* 
pair  the  said  kirk  and  balding  of  it  waterfast'' 
Counc  of  Glasgow,  1574,  Life  of  Melville,  i.  439; 
To  Water-fur,   i)»  a.     To  form  ^rrow*  in 

ploughed  ground  for  draining  off  ihtwater^,  S. 

^*  Plow  up  the  land  and  water-fur  it,  and  so  let 
it  ly  exposed  through  the  winter  to  frosts,  snows  and 
fains,  to.  mellow  it,  and  make  it  fall."  Maxwell's 
Sell.  Trans,  p.  51. 

Teut  waeter-vore,  sulcus  aquarius,  lira. 
WaTeroano,  *.   1.  The  race  of  a  mill,  S.]  Add,; 

"  The  auld  watergdnge  of  the  said  burgh ;"  Aberd. 

Reg.  A.  1538. 

L.B,  watergang-ae,  watergang-ia ;  aquae  ductus 
h  fossae,  per  quas  eliciuntur  aquae  in  palustris  re- 
gionibUs,  Flandris  waierganck,  a  water  aqua,  &  gdnck 
ductus,  iter.  Spelmannusa  Saxonicis  vocabulis,  qiiae 
Idem  sonant,  deducit.  Du  Cange.  It  occurs  so  earl/ 
as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  of  England. 
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2.  "  A  servitude  whereby  we  have  power  and 
privilege  to  draw  water  alongst  our  neighbour's 
ground  for  watering  our  own ;  Stain  p.  287.** 
Spottiswoode's  MS.  Diet.  vo.  Aqueduct. 
Watergate,  s. 

*'  I'll  watch  your  Watergate ;"  S.  Prov. ;  "  That  is, 
I'll  watch  for  ^n  advantage  over  you."  Kelly,  p.  S96. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  a  man's  turning  his  face  to 
the  wall  for  a  certain  purpose,  when  an  enemy  might 
easily  take  his  advantage.  The  only  word  that  re- 
semhles  it  is  A.S.  rvaeter'gyte,  the  name  given  to  the 
sign  Aquarius.  Lye  expl.  it.  Qui  aquam  efifundit.  In 
O.E.  fFfl/^rwey  is  rendered  by  Meatus.  Pr.  PajfV. 
Water-horse,  «.  The  goblin  otherwise  deno- 
minated Water  Kelpie^  North  of  S. 
"  In  some  places  of  tiie  Highlands  of  Scotland  the 
inhabitants  are  still  in  continual  terror  of  an  imagi- 
nary being  called  the  Wa/er- Jfor*e.— On  our  way  to 
Harries, — although  our  nearest  road  lay  alongst  the 
shores  of  this  loch,  Malcolm  absolutely  refused  to 
accompany  me  by  that  way  for  fear  of  the  Water-' 
Horse,  of  which  he  told  many  wonderful  stories, 
swearing  to  the  truth  of  them ;  and,  in  particular, 
how  his  father  had  lately  been  very  nigh  taken  by  him, 
and  that  he  bad  succeeded  in  decoying  one  man  to 
his  destruction,  (i  short  time  pi'evipus  to  that  This 
spectre  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Loch  Aven  at 
the  foot  of  Cairn  Gorm,  and  of  Loch  Laggan  in  the 
wilds  betwixt  Lochaber  and  Badenoch.''  Hogg's 
Mountain  Bard,  N.  p,  94, 

The  aame  dangerous  quadruped  also  inhabits  Loch 
Tay.  According  to  tradition,  he  has  been  known 
to  come  ashore,  and  entice  a  whole  family  of  finB 
boys  to  mount  him,  that  he  might  have  ihe  plea- 
sure of  plunging  with  them  all  into  the  deep.  V. 
Water-cow. 
Water-kail,  s.    Broth  made  without  any  meat 

in  them,  S, 
Waterkyle^j.  Meadow-ground possessedbythe 
tenants  of  an  estate  by  rotation ;  sy  non.  Mtericyle, 
Whether  this  word  is  still  in  use,  o;-  only  found  in 
pld  deeds,  I  cannot  say;  having  no  definite  ref^^rence. 
Kyle  seems  to  be  fhe  common  corr.  of  Cave/,  as  sigv 
nifying  chance,  or  share,  q.  Qne'9  turn  or  sharf  of 
the  irrigated  land,  perhaps  originally  determined  by 
4ot,  or  by  casting  cavils.    Shall  we  view  4(terkifle 
as  denoting  a  change  of  the  lot } 
Water-mouse,  Water-rotten,  the  water rat,S. 
'^  Ar;vicola  aquatica.  Water  Campagnol.  £•  Water 
Eat,   S.  fFater  Mouse^  or  Batten"    Edin,  Mag.  July 
JSig^p.  505, 

Wate^-purhe,  9.  Common brooklime,  S.]  Add; 
This  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  following  passage, 
*'  Leaves,  of  great  Fow,  Myrrh,  Nightshade,  Plan* 
^lin.  Purple,  Roses,  Violet*"  St,  Germain's  Royal 
!Khysician,  p,  52, 

*  *'  Cresses  or  paterrpurpie,  and  a  bit  oat-cake,  can 
serve  the  Master  for  breakfast  as  weel  as  Caleb," 
Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ii,  72. 
Water-shep,  9,  The  highest  ground  in  any 
pfirt  of  ft  poitntry,  S^c]  Add ; 
*'  On  the  higher  range  of  these  hjUs  the  estate 
stretches  bac^^wrd^  from  the  cultivated  lands,  about 
two  miles,  till  at  the  watershed  it  meets  with  the 
Janda  of^Strtchan,"    Agr,  Surv.  ij^incard,  p.  351, 
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Water-stoitp,  «•    1.  A  bucket  for  carrybg 
water,  S. 

Far  hae  I  ridden,     . 

An'  farer  hae  I  gane  ; 
But  siller  spurs  on  wiUer  stoups 
Saw  I  never  nane. 

Herds  Coll.  ii.  1 73.  V.  Stouf. 
2.  The  name  given,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ldth^ 
to-  the  common  periwinkle,  (Turbo  terebra, 
Linn.)  from  its  resemblance  to  a  pitcher. 
Water-tath,  s.     Luxuriant  grass  proceeding 

from  excess  of  moisture,  S.  Vl  Tath. 
Wateb-wader,  s,  a  home-made  ca^le  of  the 
worst  kind,  Roxb. ;  synon.  Sweiff. 
When  a  family  make  their  own  candles,  after  the 
regular  (^ration  is  ended,  there  is  generally  some  tal« 
low  left  in  the  pot,  swimming  in  a  scum  on  the  top  of 
the  water.  Into  this,  for  lidting  it  up,  a  few  wicks 
are  immersed ;  which  having  much  to  do  for  accom- 
plishing thepurpose  in  view,  becauseof  their  frequent 
passage  through  the  water  are  significantly  called«Mi« 
ter-waders.    They  of  courte  prove  miaeraJble  lights. 

Water-wagtail,  s.     The  name  given  to  the 
wagtail,  or  Motacilla,  S. 

'' MottA»nsL,  SL  fMterwagtaiir  Wedderbom'a  Vo. 
cab.  p.  14. 

W  ATKR-wR  aith,  s.  The  spirit  of  the  wmtetsJl  Add  i 
Hobgoblins^  fuddVin  thro'  the  air. 
Clip  Kelpies  i*  their  moss-pot  chairy 
An'  nater-wraithS'  at  intack  drear, 

Wi'  eerie  yamour.     Tarras's  Poems,  p.  40k 
WATRECK,  mtefj.     Expressive  of  astmiisb. 
ment;  sometimes  perhaps  of  commisentioD^ 
Loth,     V.  Raix,  8.  8. 

In  giving  tiie  sense  and  etymon  of  the  term^  in  the 
place  referred  to,  I  have  been  influenced  by  tfatman** 
ner  in  which  it  is  used  by  Dunbar  and  Lyndsay,  as 
well  as  by  their  orthography.  I  have  at  times,  hew- 
ever,  been  disposed  to  doubt  if  it  is  not  at  least  o<v 
casionally  used  as  if  it  had  originally  been  a  sort  of 
execration ;  m  formed  from  traik  instead  of  rmk  at 
rack,  care.  Thus,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  Wk^t 
plague,  or  to  the  sense  in  which  sorrow  is  frequently 
Uped  in  S, 

WATTEL,*,    V,  Wattle. 
WATTY.     Ye  look  like  Walty  to  the  worn,  a 
proverbial  phrase,  expressive  of  the  appearance 
pf  disgust,  or  great  reluctance,  S.B. 

His  father  says.  Lay  by,  man,  thir  humdnuns^ 
And  loukna  mair  Uke  fVatty  to  the  worm  ; 
'    Gin  ye  hae  promis'd,  what  but  now  perform? 

Bos/s  Heleuore,  p.  91, 
''  To  hokUke  Wattutoihe  fvorai,  to  look  confused- 
ly i"  Gl.  Shirr. 

WATTIE,  e.    An  eel,  anguilla,  Roxb. 

If  not  a  cant  term,  allied  perhaps  to  Stt.G.  mae$, 
any  noxious  or  monstrous  animal,  because  of  tha 
vulgar  antipathy  to  this  species, 

WATTIE,  9.    A  blow,  a  stroke,  S. ;  the  ooun. 
ty  unknown. 

WATTIRTEICH,  M^   Secure again^tbe  en* 

trance  of  water,  S.  Water-Ugkt 

**  Oar  souerane  lord^gsaOic.  to  the  said  iteqohile 
James  lord  Downe«-eertane  fewfonsfs-^or  t)iecii»* 
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todie  of  the  said  cutell  of  Downe^  and  for  vphalding 
of  the  samyn  watHrtach."  Acts  Ja.  VI.  l607^  £d. 
1814,  p.  S81. 

WATTLE,*.     A  billet  of  wood,  Berwicks. 

Apparently  an  oblique  use  of  the  £.  word  as  sign!- 
fying  a  hurdle ;  or  perhaps  from  Dan.  wed  firewood. 
WATTLE,  *.     A  tax  paid  in  Shetland.]  Add; 

This  was  **  a  duty  of  old  paid  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Shetland  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Sheriff  yearly^ 
when  he  came  to  do  justice."  It  incToded  ''18  nights 
meat  and  drink  to  him  for  men  and  servants ;  first 
converted  by  Olave  Sinclair  Fold  in  Stock-fish,  tak- 
ing for  each  night  7  meals  of  fijh^  each  meal  allow- 
ed to  9s.  Dense  (Danish).  So  the  night's  fVaitel  is 
5  GuUyions  and  3  s.,  reckoning  to  an  Angel  in  Gold 
and  an  English  6  pence  each  GuUyion ;  estimat  to 
04  s.  ScotSi  the  5th  part  of  the  Angel. — The  duty  of 
the  Fairwsle  extends  to  100  Gully  ions  in  hard  fiph> 
each  Gullyion  weighing  2  -lispunds,  estimat  to  2 
Trone  stones  as  aforesaid^  extending  to  20  Angel 
Nobles,  and  in  Scots  money  to  ISOl."  From  a  Ren- 
tal, of  Shetland  under  Robert  Earl  of  Orkney. 

To  W AUBLE,  V.  n.     To  swing,  to  reel.]  ASd  ; 
The  snipe,  rous'd  by  the  early  traveller. 
Starts  firae  the  slimy  drain ;  and  to  the  spring. 
Wide  smoking  with  the  sun,  now  waubies  fast 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  156. 
Expl. ''  to  move  up  and  down,"  GL     It  seems  to 
denote  a  vacillating  motion.    Perhaps  allied  to  Teut. 
wepeUen,  netffel^,  vacillare,  fiuctuare. 
W  AUCHIE,  adj.    Sallow  and  greasy,  Lanarks. 
Also  expl.  wan-coloured,  disgustingly  pale ;  as, 
'^  a  waiuMe  skin.*** 

''  A  fleefu'  fien'  will  rise  at  your  feet, 
Wi'  rpauchie  cheek  and  wauland  ee. 
'*  This  word  is  applied  only  to  the  countenance, 
and  denotes  that  the  person  has  a  sallow  and  greasy 
face."     Edin.  Mag.  July  1819,  p.  527,  529. 

''  When  the  bad  Fairies  carried  off  a  child,  they 
always  left  one  of  their  own  number  in  its  place,  ge- 
nerally described  in  the  language  of  the  country  as 
an  ill-faur'd  nauchie  wandocht  of  a  creature."  Edin. 
Mag.  Oct.  1818. 

The  term  may  have  the  same  origin  with  Wah, 
moist.    C.B.  gwelw  signifies  pale,  giveltvgan  pale 
white,  gfvelmgoch  pale  red. 
WAUCHIE  (gutt.),  ad;\     Swampy,  Clydes. 

Germ,  waegke,  gurges;  fluctus;  und'a;  A.S.  ivaeg, 
n>eg,  aqua,  vis  aquarum ;  Su.G.  waeg  fiuctus. 

To  WAUCHLE,  v.  n.    1.  To  move  from  side  to 

side  in  walking,  like,  a  young  child,  Clydes. 
S.  "  To  walk  after  a  fatigued  manner ;  toaucMinffj 

walking,  yet  almost  exhausted  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 

Merely  a  variety  of  Waigle  or  IFacble,  q.  v. 

To  Wauchle,  v,a.    1.  To  fatigue  very  much ; 

as,  **  The  road  zoauchlit  him  gay  and  sair  ;^ 

Upp..  Lanarks. 
S.    To  puzzle ;   as,   ^^  That  question  wauchlU 

bim ;    ibid. 

As  Belg.  vaggel-en  signifies  to  stagger ;  here  the 
term  bears  the  same  senae  actively,  to  cause  to  stagger^. 
ToWAUCHT,  v.fl.  To  quaff,]  JdJ  to  etymon; 

But  whether  there  be  any  affinity  between  swig 
and  wauckt,  £.  quaff  seems  to  have  been  originally 
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the  same  word.  For  Palsgrave  gives  it  in  a  form 
nearly  allied  to  that  which  it  still  bears  in  S.  '*  I 
quaught,  i  drinke  alle  out. — Wyll  you  quawght  with 
me  ?"  B.  iii.  F.  331,  a.  The  modern  E.  word,  having  * 
lost  the  guttural  sound  \\)Le  Laugh,  \%  written  accord- 
ing to  the  pronunciation,  the  t  being  thrown  away. 
WAVEL,  8.  A  sort  of  slug  or  worm  found  in 
bake-houses,  among  the  flour  which  is  scattered 
«   on  the  earthen  floor,  Roxb. 

This  must  be  the  same  with  £.  Weevil,  a  worm  bred 
under  ground.     V.  Johnson. 
WAVELOCK,  8.    An  instrument  for  twisting 
ropes  of  straw,  rushes,  &c.,  Clydes. ;  synon. 
Tnrawcrook. 

Perhaps  from  Teut  weiifeUen  vacillare,  because  of 
its  rotatory  motion. 

To  WAVER,  V.  n.     Tb  wander,  S.]  Add; 
ft.  To  exhibit  slight  symptoms  of  delirium,  in  con- 
sequence of  fever  or  some  other  disease,  S, ; 
synon.  Vary. 
To  WAUFF,  V.  n.     To  wave.     V.  Wa^f,  v. 
To  WAUFLE,  V.  n.     To  waver  in  the  air,  as 
snow,  chafi*,  or  any  light  substance,  Upp.Clydes. 
Wauflk,  8.     A  slight  fall  of  snow,  ibid. 

Teut.  wet/feh^en  vagare,  fiuctuare ;  A.S.  wafol  flue- 
tuans  ;  I  si.  vaji,  dubium,  dubitatio. 
WAUGH,  Wadch,  adj.     1.  Unpleasant  to  the 

taste,  S.]     Add,  as  sens&. 
S.  Transferred  to  another  sense,  as  denoting  a 
heavy,  damp,  unwholesome  smell ;  as  that  of  a 
newly-opened  grave,  S. 

"  For  my  share,'  said  one, '  I  think  she'll  no  put 
owre  this  night.  The  wauch  eartli  smell  is  about 
her  already."     Saxon  and  Gael,  iii.  I89. 

Linens  that  have  not  been  properly  dried,  when 
suffered  to  lie  in  this  state  for  a  time,  are*  said  to  con- 
tract a  wauch  smell,  Ang. 

Yorks.  ''  waugh  insipid,  unsalted,  and  so  unsa^- 
voury;*'  Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett.  p".  340. 
8.  In  a  moral  sense,  bad,  worthless ;  as,  tcaugh 
Jbuk,  loose  or  disorderly  people,  or  such  as  have 
at  best  a  dubious  character,  Ang.   Waff\&  more 
common  in  this  sense. 
To  WAUK,  Waulk,  v.  a.  To  full  cloth.]  Add; 
St.  To  niake  close  and  matted,  S. 
S.  To  render  callous ;  as  ivhen  the  palm  of  the 
hand  is  hardened  by  severe  work,  S. 
Mactaggart  gives  the  phrase, "  waucket  ^^  a  hand 
with  the  flesh  hardened." 
Waukitness,  8.     Callousness,  Clydes. 
To  WAUK,  V.  a.     To  watch,  S.     V.  Walk. 
Wauking,  s.     The  act  of  watching,  S. 
Waykingofihe  Claise,  the  act  of  tending,  during 
night,  a  washing  of  clothes  which  are  spread 
out  on  the  grass,  for  being  bleached  or  dried. 
This,  in  the  country,  used  to  be  a  very  joyoua 
scene  to  young  people  of  diflerent  sexes. 
Waukinff  d*  the  Faula,  the  act  of  watching  the 
sheep-fold,  about  the  end  of  summer,  when  the 
lambs  were  weaned,  and  the  ewes  milked  ;  a 
custom  now  gone  into  disuse. 
My  Peggy  is  a  young  thing, 
And  I'm  not  very  auld  i 
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Yet  well  I  like  to  meet  her  at 
The  fvauking  o'  thejauld, 

Ramsay s  Geni.  Shem  Act  L 
Wanking  (f  the  Kirk-yard^  the  act  ot  watching 

the  dead  after  interment,  for  preventing  the  in« 

roads  of  resurrection-men,  S. 
To  WAUKEN,  v,a.     To  chastise,  Aberd.     I 

know  not  if  this  be  formed  from  S.  Wkauky  id. 
To  WAUKEN,  V,  n.    1.  To  awake  from  sleep, 

S, ;  like  E.  waken. 
Z.  To  become  animated,  with  the  prep,  on  add- 
ed;  as,  "  He  wavkerCt  on  his  sermon,''  S. 
S.  To  become  violent  in  language,  as  in  scolding. 

*^  O !  how  sho  waukerCt  on  him !  and  gi'ed  him 

an  awfu'  flyte  ]r  S. 
Waukenin,  8.     1.  The  act  of  awaking,  S. 
2.  An  outrageous  reprehension ;  as,  •*  My  certie, 

that  is  a  waukenm^  S. 
S.  Cauld  waukenin^  a  phrase  applied  to  a  very 

bad  farm,  S. 
Waukee,  s,     A  fuller.]  Add; 

«— ''  William  Cowtis  deacoun  of  the  ^alkeris,'-^ 
The  deacounis  of  craftis— ar  fourtene  in  nowmere, 
— wobstaris,  waUcerU,  bonnet-makeris/'  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  861-2. 

WAUKFERE,  a^.     In  such  a  state  of  health 
as  to  be  able  to  go  about ;  as,  ^^  He's  gayly 
faiPt  now,  but  he's  still  wattkfere ;"  Renfr. 
From  the  v..to  walk^  and  9.  fere,  entire ;  Uhfaer, 
kabilis,  sufficiens.     In  that  language  herfaer  is  com- 
pounded precisely  in  the  same  manner ;  fit  for  war- 
fare, militiae  habilis. 

To  WAUL,  Wawl,  v.  n.     1.  To  look  wildly, 
to  roll  the  eyes.]  Add  ;r-^S.O.  and  A. 
The  sicht  forhow't  her  tvaulen'  een, 
Sho  lay  in  the  deadthraws. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  1818,  p.  828. 
"  PresenUy recovering  himself,  hewaivilf  onme with 
kis  grey  een,  like  a  wild  cat,  and  opened  his  mouth 
which  resembled  the  mouth  of  an  oven."  The  Pirate, 
iii.  56.     V.  Waul,  v, 

S.  This  word  is  often  used  to  denote  that  heavy 
motion  of  the  eyes,  which  appears  in  one  who 
is  so  overpowered  with  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
that  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  keep  his  eyes 
open ;  to  gaze  witli  a  drowsy  eye,  Tweedd. 
WAUL,  a^\    Agile,  nimble,  Dumfr, 

This  seems  merely  a  provincial  variety  of  Taul,  ot 
Yald,  id.,  q.  v. 

Waulie,  adf.  Used  in  the  same  sense,  Tweedd. 
WAUL,  intetj.   Expressive  of  sorrow,  Buchan, 
•    ^—Something  gasp't  and  grained  hum-hae ! 
Will  Lor'mer's  dead ! 
Mae  ferlie,  though  it  pierc't  my  saul ; 
I  pegh't,  I  hegh%  syne  cried  Waul  I  Waul ! 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  8. 
Abbreviated  perhaps  ftom  A.S.  wala,  eheu !  ah! 

WAULD,  s.    The  plain  open  country,  without 
wood,  Lanarks. 
Ower  wud  an'  wauld,  thfe  rowkis  cauld 
Spread  like  a  siller  sea. 
Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin.  Mag.  May  1820. 

WAULIESUM,  adi.    Causbg  sorrow,  Ang« 
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A  waesum,  wild,  miuUesmn  sight, 
Eneugh  to  quench  the  fires  o'  night. 
And  blanch  the  lightning^s  vivid  light. 

John  o'  Amha',  p.  86* 
To  W  AUNER,  V.  n.     To  wander,  S.O. 

I  saw,  them,  tentless,  mauner  owre  theheight« 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  21. 
WAUR,a^*.     Worse.    V.  Wae. 
WAUR,  s.     One  orthography  of  the  old  word 

denoting  spring.    V.  Wabe,  s. 
To  WAUR,  V.  a..     To  expend.     <«  It's  weel 
waur'd  o'  his  hand,"  or  **  i'  his  band ;"  S.  Prov. 
V.  Wae,  v.  «. 
WAUR-FOR-THE-WEAR,  adj.      Shabby, 
rusty,  Fife. 

"  He  lent  me  this  bonnie  auld  apron,  and  hh  warst 
workin'-jacket  forby  this  crunkled  nfaur-for'the-weat 
hat"    Tenn.  Card.  Beaton,  p.  154.  V.  War,  Wauh. 
W  AUT,  8:    A  border,  a  selvage,  a  welty  Buchan. 
Gin  onie  chiel  had  coolie  scaw't, 
Sic's  grooglit  crown,  or  raggit  want,  ■ 
Wad  we  na  jeer't  ?       Tarras's  Poems,  p.  88. 
W*AW,  8.     Wave.]  Add; 

"  Wawe  of  the  water.    FluBtrum.    Fluctus.  Un- 
da."     Prompt.  Parv. 

WAW,  8.   Wall,  S.]  Add;'^ln  O.E.  ithad  been 
pron.  nearly  in  the  same  manner. 
"  Wall  or  Wowe.  Paries.*'  Prompt  Parv. 
WAW,  interj.     Pshaw,  AbenJ.     V.  Wa. 
WAW,  8.  A  measure  of  twelve  stones,  &c.l  Add; 
*'  Walx,  at  the  entring,  nathing,  bot  at  the  out- 
passing,  gif  it  be  weyit  be  haill  tvawis,  viiL  d.  ilk 
fpant;  hot  gif  it  be  weyit  be  stanes,  for  ilk  stane,  L  d." 
Balfour's  Practicks,  Custumis,p.  87- 
To  WAW,  V.  n.     To  caterwaul.]  Add  ; 

**  Then  she  wato'd  and  she  screamed  an'  she  sprawl* 
ed,  till  I  thought  she  wad  win  away  firae  me."  Wint. 
Ev.  Tales,  i.  814. 

WAWAG,  8.    Voyage,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
To  WAWYIKj  ».  n.    To  be  vacant ;  for  Vaik. 
"  We  haue  power  tiU  choyse  a  Cheplaine  till  do 
divyn  service  dayly  at  our  said  altar  at  all  tymes, 
when  the  same  should  ivawyik."    Seal  of  Cause,  A. 
1 505,  Blue  Blanket,  p.  57* 
ToWAWX.,».n.  To  look  wildly.  V.Waul,^. 
WAWS,  8,  pi.     Waw8  qfcheesey  the  crust,  espe* 
cially  that  round  the  width,  Aberd. ;  obviously 
q.  the  wcills. 
WAWSPER,*. 

*'  For  keiping  of  the  fischingis  in  said  tyme  fi^a 
all  maner  of  nettis,  cobillis,  tvawsperis,  herryvalteria 
[lierrie-water  nets^,  &  all  wther  instrumentis.'' 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1548,  V.  SO. 

Can  this  be  from  A.S.  tvig^spere,  bellica  hasta,  or  q. 
foaeUspere,  from  ivaeZcaedes,  ''a  slaughter  spear?" 
WAWTAKIN,  8.   The  act  of  removing  or  car- 
rying  off. .  *<  The  wawtakin  wrangusly,^  &c. 
Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1681,  V.  \\ 
♦  WAX,  8.   For  the  Use  of  this  m  witdicraft,  V. 

Walx. 
WAX-KERNEL,  Waxen-keenel,  an  indu* 
rated  gland,  or  hard  ffathering^  which  does  not 
suppurate ;  often  in  the  neck,  or  in  the  armpits 
of  growing  persons,  S. 
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It  Beens  to  receive  its  name  from  waxing  or  i2i« 
creasing  in  sise. 
WAZIE,  adf.    V.  Wasie. 
WE,Wek,  WiR,adf.  Small, little,] -ida/—C.B. 
vaegky  Gael,  beg^  id.     The  word  is  oftin  re- 
peated, as  signi^ing  very  little. 
I  wuss  I  had  a  tvee,  wee  house, 
A  wee,  wee  cat  to  catch  a  mouse^ 
A  wee,  wee  cock^  to  craw  fu'  crouse. 

Popular  Song,  Gall.  Enc, 
S.  Mean,  as  regarding  station;  as,  ^*  wee  fowk  ;^ 

people  of  the  lowest  ranks,  Clydes. 
8.  Mean,  applied  to  conduct ;  as,  "  That  was 

very  wee  lii  him  ;*"  ibid. 
Weekess,  s,     1.  Smallness,  littleness,  S. 
2.  Mean-spiritedness,  Clydes. 
WE ANLY,ad/.  Feeble,  slender,  ill-grown,  Fife. 
It  seems  doubtful  if  from  S.  wean  a  chUd ;  or,  allied 
to  Teut.  weynigh,  parvus>  weynighUck,  exigUe.   A.S. 
wan-ian  minui,  decrescere. 

To  WEAR,  V.  a.  To  conduct  to  the  fold,  or 
any  otherinelosure,  with  caution,  S.;  as,  ^*  Stand 
on  that  side,  and  n^ear  that  cow ;  Fll  kep  her 
here.*"  "  Wear  them  cannily,dinna  drive  them,**  S. 
To  Wear  off',  or  off]  v.  a.  To  defend  from  or 
against,  S. 

'*  The  lasses  should  wear  the  lads  affthem,'*  L  e. 
keep  them  at  a  distance,  Galloway. 

For  wearin'  corn  ^f  hens  an'  cocks. 
For  huntin'  o'  tbte  hire  or  fox, — 
His  match  was  never  made  for  thae  tricks. 
Hog^s  Scol.  Pattorals,  p.  23. 
To  Weab  in,  V,  a.     1.  To  gather  in,  &c. 
To  Weak  inby^  v.  n.     To  move  towards  a  place 
with  caution,  S. 

We'll  cast  about  and  come  upon  the  bught^-* 
I  think  I  see't  mysell,  we'll  wear  inby. 
Gin  we'll  win  there,  it's  time  to  milk  the  ky. 

Ro9tti.Hdenore,  p.  76. 
To  Wear  t^,  or  up  weir,  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  a  sense  nearly  allied ;  as  signifying  the  cau- 
tion or  art  employed  by  a  thief  in  driving  home 
the  cattle  he  nad  stolen. 

Of  sum  grit  men  they  have  sic  gait, 

That  redy  ar  thftme  to  debait ; 

And  will  up  war 

Thaii'  stolin  geir : 

That  nane  dar  steir  • 

Thame,  air  nor  lait . 

Maitland  Poena,  p.  8S3. 
ToWEAR,  v.o.  1.  To  guard,  to  defend^  S.  A. 
".  I  set  him  to  wear  the  fbre^loor  wi'  the  speir, 
while  I  kept  the  back-door  wi*  the  lance."     Min- 
strelsy  Border^  L  208.    V.  Wer,  Weex^  v. 

To  WEAR,  Weir,  v.  a.    To  stop,  Roxb. 

AS.  wer»iaM,  prohibere,  arcere ;  '<  to  restrain,  to 
forbid,"  Somner. 

-    Perhaps  the  same  with  Weret  to  gnard. 
Wear,  Wsir,  s.    Force,  restraint,  Roxb* 

A.S.  waer  sepimentun^  rednacolvm ;  Teut  maer, 
im|r,  propiignaculam. 
•  To  WE.^  V.  n.  To  last,  toendnre;  m^  <«  That 

hame-m^de  claith  wears  weel,^  S, 
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Wear,  9.  Clothing,  appard.  **  Every  day  wear,'^ 
one^s  common  dress,  S. 

To  Wear,  v,  a.  "  Wear  the  Jacket.  This  phrase 
alludes  to  a  custom,  now,  we  believe,  obsolete, 
by  which,  on  paying  a  certain  fee,  or  otherwise 
making  interest  with  the  huntsman  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt,  any  citizen  aspirant,  whose  rank 
did  not  entitle  him  to  become  a  member  of  that 
highly-bom  society,  might  become  entitled  to 
the  field-privileges  of  the  Hunt,  and  among 
otliers,  was  tolerated  to  wear  the  Jacket  of  the 
order,^  Gl.  Antiq. 

To  WEARY jf&r,  v.  a.  To  long  for,  eagerly  to 
desire,  S. 

To  Weary  o»,  v.  a.   1.  To  become  weary  of,  S. 

2.  To  long  for,  Roxb. 

A.S.  weri-^n  fatigare.     As  signifying  to  long  for, 

it  merely  denotes  that  one  becomes  fatigued  or  worn 

out,  in  waiting  for  an  object  that  Is  earnestly  desired, 

but  delayed  beyond  expectation. 

WEARY,  adf.     1.  Feeble.]  Add,  as  sense 

4.  Tedious,  causing  languor  or  weariness  to  the 
mind  from  prolixity,  S. 

"  We  gat  some  water-broo  and  bannocks,  and  mony 
a  "Weary  grace  they  8aid,-*-ere  they  wad  let  me  win 

to."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iii.  9« 
Wearyful,  od/.  «1.  Causing  pain,  &C.1  Add; 
.  **  If  Mr.  Mordaunt' should  have  settled  down  in 
the  Roost,  as  mair  than  ae  boat  had  been  lest  in  that 
wearyjv^  squall  the  other  morning,— who,  said  Swer- 
tha,  will  be  the  auld  fool  then  ?"  The  Pirate,  ii.  26d. 

5.  Tiresome  in  a  great  degree«  Ayrs. 

**  My  head  was  buzzing  like  a  beescap,  and  I  could 
hear  nothing  but  the  bir  of  that  wearyfid  -waaaai'a 
tongue."    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  HS* 
WEARY  FA",  an  imprecation,  North  and  South 

ofS. 

"  O  weary  fi^  his  filthy  picture,  to  set  my  bairn  a 
sichin  an'  sabbin."     Saxon  and  Gael,  ii.  83, 

*'  O  !  weary  fc^  thae  evil  ^ys !— what  can  evil* 
beings  be  coming  to  distract  a  poor  country,  now 
its  peaceably  settled,  and  living  in  love  and  law  ?" 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  71* 

Literally,  a  curse  befal,  from  Wary,  to  curse,  q.  v. 
Weary  on,  an  imprecation,  equivalent  to  Weary 

Fa\  S. 

"  O !  weary  on  him  1  be  ne'er  brought  gude  to  these 
lands  or  the  mdwellers."  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  L  71. 
WEATHER,  9.  A  fall  of  rain  or  snow  aocom^ 

panied  with  boisterous  wind,  Roxb.  When  the 

wind  comes  singly,  this  term  is  not  used,  the 

following  distinction  being  made ;  ^  It  ^ill  be 

no  xoee^ther  the  day,  but  wind.^ 

This  OMrresponds  with  fsL  vedr,  vodur,  tempestas. 
We ATHERiE,  WsATHSRFir\  odf.  Stonuy,  Roxb. 
*  WEATHER,  3.    Fair  roeaihery  flattery. 

''  If  bell  no  du'd  [do  it]  by /air  weather,  he'll  no 
dtt'd  by  foul,"  Prov.,  Roxb.  If  you  cannot  prevail 
with  him  by  coaxing,  you  will  not  by  severity. 

O.E.  to  make  fair  weather,  to  flatter.  V.  Narxs.  . 
WEATHER-GAW,  e.    1.  Part  of  one  side  of 

a  rainbow,  S.    V.  under  Wxbdtr. 

f  Wea^ergaWt'^Th^  rainbow  and  it  aeem  to  be 
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of  one  nature,  and  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause. 
•^The  back  ground  of  the  rveatkergaw — ^is  always  a 
black  cloud,  and  instead  of  being  the  segment  of  a 
circle,  is,  so  far  as  it  appears,  a  straight  line."  Gall. 
Encycl. 

2.  Any  change  in  the  atmosphere,  known  from 
experience  to  presage  the  approach  of  bad  wea- 
ther, S. 

"^  See  how  much  heavier  the  clouds  fall  every  mo- 
ment, and  see  these  weaiher-garvs  that  streak  the 
lead-coloured  mass  with  partial  gleams  of  faded  red 
and  purple."     The  Pirate,  i.  69. 
S.  Any  day  too  good  for  the  season,  indicating 

that  it  will  be  succeeded  by  bad  weather,  S. 
4.  Metaph.  any  thing  so  uncommonly  favourable, 
as  to  seem  an  indication  of  a  reverse ;  used  as 
denoting  an  illusion,  Al)erd.,  Meams. 
Old  Colonel  Monro  uses  Weather-gail  in  this  sense. 
**  This  dayes  service  was  but  like  a  pleasant  mea^ 
UteT'gall,  the  fore-runner  of  a  greater  storm ;  for 
tliey  made  bootie  this  day,  that  had  not  the  happi- 
ness to  enjoy  it  eight  and  fortie  houres."     Monro's 
Exped.  P.  I.  p.  52.  • 

WEATHER-GLEAM,  s.  V.  Weddie-glim. 
"  Often  when  Millar  had  driven  his  prey  from  a 
distance,  and  while  he  was  yet  miles  from  homfe, 
and  the  tceather-gUam  of  the  eastern  hills  began  to 
be  tinged  with  the  brightening  dawn,  he  has  left 
them  to  the  charge  of  his  dog,  and  descended  him- 
self to  th% banks  of  the  Leithen,  off  his  way,  that  he 
might  not  seem  to  be  connected  with  their  company." 
Edin.  Mag.  Oct  1817,  p.  64. 
♦  To  WEAVE,  Vi  a.  and  w.     To  knit,  applied 

to  stockings,  &c. ;  pron.  Wyve^  Aberd. 
Weavee,  Wy vkr,  Wybistee,  9.   A  knitter  of 

stockings,  Aberd. 
WEAZLE-BLAWING,  8.    A  disease  which 
seems  to  have  its  existence  only  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  superstitious.     Y .  Cattee. 
Webstee,  8.     1.  A  weaver,  S.J  Add; 

*'  O.E.  Webstar.  Textor.  Websiart  lome.  Tela- 
rium."  Prompt.  Parv,  Webbar  was  used  for  a  fe- 
male weaver.  **  Webbar  or  maker  of  clothe.  Lani- 
fica.  Telaria.  Lanifex."  Ibid.  It  is  singular,  that 
the  original  use  of  the  terminations  should  thus  be 
completely  inverted. 
2.  Metaph.  transferred  to  a  spider,  because  of  the 

web  tnat  it  weaves  for  catching  it*  prey,  S. 
WECHT,  Weight,  Weght,  8.     S.  A  sort  of 
tambourin.l  Add; 

We  have  a  description  in  Chaucer  which  is  some- 
what similar,  especially  as  the  performers  fUnd  up* 

There  was  tnany  a  imbe8iere, 
And  sailours,  that,  I  dare  well  swere, 
Ycouthe  hir  craft  full  perfitly. 
.  The  timbres  up  full  subtilly 
Thei  caaten,  and  hent  hem  full  oft 
Upon  a  finger  faire  and  toft, 
.    That  thei  ne  failed  never  mo* 
Tyrwhitt,  Rom.  Rose,  v.  770.,  says ; 
"  According  to  this  description,  it  should  rather 
seem  that  a  T^tm^e^^re  was  a  woman  who  plaid  tricks 
>vith  timbres,  (basons  of  some  sort  or  other,)  by  throw- 
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ing  them  up  into  the  air,  and  catching  them  up<ma 
single  finger ;  a  kind  of  Balance-mistress."    Gi. 

But  in  the  original  of  the  Romaunt,  in  another 
place  the  timbre  is  evidently  mentioned  as  an  instru- 
ment of  music. ' 

Cil  fines  si  joliment, 
£  maine  si  grand  dissonent, 
Qu'il  r6sonne,  taboume  et  timbre. 
Plus  souef  que  tabour  ne  timbre. 
V.  Diet  Trev.  in  vo.   There  the  term  is  expL  "  un 
instrument  approchant  du  tambour." 

It  is  most  probably  to  this  instrument  that  Pals- 
grave refers.  ''  I  playe  vpon  a  tymbre  ;  Je  timbre. 
Maydens  playe  nat  so  moche  vpon  timbers  as  they 
were  wonte  to  do :  Les  filles  ne  tymbrent  poynt  tant 
quelles  souloyent."     B.  iii.  F.  318,  a. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Prompt  Parv.  *'  Tymber  ta^ 
boure.     Tympanillum.'' 

To  Wecht,  v.  a.    To  fan,  to  winnow,  Buchan. 
She  wechts  the  com  anent  the  blaw, 
Thinkin  her  joe  wad  scud  her 
Fast  by  that  night 
Tarras's  Poems,  p.  67.    V.  Wecht,  *.  Dicr- 
We  ought  undoubtedly  to  consider  bs  cognate 
terms  C.B.  gtvagr  a  sieve,  grvegr^a,  to  turn  in  a 
sieve,  to  sift 

WECHT,  8.    1.-  Weight,  S. 
S.  The  standard  by  whicL  any  thing  is  weighed,  S. 
To  Wecht,  v.  a.     To  wdgh,  S. 
Wechty,  itdf.    Expensive.    > 

— '^  His  leving  and  rentit  is  sua  trublit  and  bnr« 
dynnit,  that  he  can  nocht  defend  the  said  acdoun, 
being  sua  wecfUtf  that  the  same  is  hable  to  compryse 
ane  greit  pairt  of  his  heretage."  Acts  Ja.  VL  1594, 
£d.  1814,  p.  80. 

WED,  *.  Woad.  "  Ane  pyip  otwed;^  Abeid. 

Heg.  V.  16.    V.  Wadd. 
To  WED,  V.  a.     To  Wed  a  Hereiage^  to  enter 

on  possession  of  an  estate. 

''  The  rycht  &  herbage  that  he  had  or  wed  eftir 
his  foreldaris."    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  I6. 

WEDDERBOUE,  «.    The  carcase  of  a  wether. 

^*  ij  8.  Scottis  for  half  ane  wedderboukj  to  pay 

the  samyn  of  his  awne  purss.^    Abod.  Reg. 
WEDDER  DAIS,  WEnnsE  dayis,  a  phraac 

apparently  denoting  a' particular  season  in  the 

yeaf. 

^*  And  the  clergy  presumys  thar  may  be  specialte 
gottin  to  tBatne  and  it  be  desirjrt  And  thai  trow 
the  Inglismen  will  alsueiU  consent  till  a  specialte  fira 
Candilmess  till  Weddet*  dais  as  thai  dide  now  till 
Candilmess."  Pari.  Ja.  II.  A.  1456,  Acts  Ed.  1814, 
p.  45.     Wedderdatfis,Edll666. 

I  am  informed,  by  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  his  country,  that  Wedderdavs,  in  Fife» 
denotes  the  time  of  sheep-shearing ;  and  hence,  that 
the  phrase,  "  fra  Candilmess  till  Wedderdais,*  sig- 
nifies,' "  from  the  beginninff  of  spring  till  mid-sum* 
mer.''  Notwithstanding  me  apparent  coonexioii, 
however,  I  cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  would  oc- 
cur at  first  view«  that  the  word  is  formed  from  S. 
fvedder,  A.S.  weder,  or  Su.G.  leaedttr,  a  ram  castrat- 
ed>  as  there  appears  to  be  no  saffident  reason  fbr 
this  particular  specification.  The  compound  term  is 
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moteprobably  allied  toSvL.G.waederdag,  which  in  the 
laws  of  the  Ostrogoths,  denotes  mild  weather.  Notat 
diem  serenum,  et  colligendis  frugibus  aptum ;  Ihre. 
He  adds  that  the  word  has  the  same  sense  in  Isl.  That 
var  um  varit  dm  vedrdag  gothanu ;  Erat  tempus 
vemum  et  coelum  mite ;  Ol.  Trygg.  S.  V.  II.  p.  170. 
Thus  it  might  appear  probable  that  the  Wtdder  dayit 
referred  to  in  the  Act,  were  meant  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced season  when  the  weather  is  settled. 

WEDDERFU\  Weatheefu',  adj.  UnsetUed, 
stormy  ;  applied  only  to  the  weather ;  as^  in  a 
very  bad  day,  **  What  a  weaiherfV  day  is  this  !*• 
Roxb.     Sw.  waederfvU^  windy,  full  of  wind. 
WEDD YR,  &c.  s.     Weather.]  Add ; 

O.E.  "  Wedyr  of  the  aver.  Aura.  Tempus." 
Prompt.  Parv.  There  was  also  a  v,  of  this  form,  sig- 
nifying to  blow.     "  JVeder-1/n.  Auro."  Ibid. 

WED-FIE,  s,     "  Wage,  reward,  recompence ; 
perhaps  some  payment  of  tbe  nature  of  the  in- 
terest of  money  ;'*  GL  Sibb. 
WEDOET,  *.     Widowhood. 

— ''  The  said  Cristiane — ^band  and  oblist  hir  to 
relef  &  kepe  him  scathles  tharof,  like  as  hir  lettres 
obligatouris  mad  in  hir  pure  wedoet  to  the  said 
George  thanippon  purportis."  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1491,  p.  204.     Evidently  corr.  from  wedohed, 

WEDOW,  s.    A  widow,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  WEE,  Wey,  r.  a.     To  weigh,  S. 
Wee  cheese.  Wee  butter,  a  childish  pIaV) 
in  which  two,  placing  themselves  back  to  back, 
and  linking  their  arms  into  each  other,  alter- 
nately  lift  one  another  from  the  ground^  by  lean- 
ing forward ;  at  the  same  time  the  one,  when 
it  IS  hia  or  her  turn  to  lift,  crying,  Wee  cheese^ 
[L  e.  weigh]  and  the  other,  when  he  lifts,  an- 
swering. Wee  butter^  Roxb. 
WEE,  ad;.    Little.    V.  We. 
WEEACE,  s,     A  wheak,  Buchan. 
As  I  was  tytin  lazy  frae  the  hill» 
Something  gat  up,  an',  wi'  a  weeack  dire, 
Gaed  flaughtin  aff,  an'  vanish't  like  a  fire. 

Tarrant  Poems,  p.  115. 
tsl.  kuaka,  garritus  avium ;  quak,  minuritio;  Hal« 
dorson. 
WEE-ANE,  *.    Achild,  S.B. 

My  grushy  wee^anes  roun'  my  knee 

Sometimes  do  clim'^  an'  sometimes  tumble* 

Taylor's  S.  Poems^  p.  42. 
This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  the  ^neral  pronuncia- 
tion of  Kincardineshire  and  the  o&ernorthem  coun- 
ties. .  V.  Wean. 

WEE-BAUK,  s,    A  small  crOss-beam  nearest 
the  angle  of  a  roof,  S.O.    V.  Sill,  9. 
This  seems  to  be  q.  Uide  hauk. 

♦  WEED,*.  Formerly  used  in  S.  as  b  E.  for  dress* 

"  This  was  the  ordinary  weed  p)rown  velvet  coatfr 
side  to  their  hough,  with  boards  of  black  velvet, 
&C.3  of  his  majesty's  foot  guards."     Spalding,  i.  22. 

•  To  WEED,  V.  a.    To  thin  growing  plants  by 
takingout  the  smaller  ones;  as,  "to  weed&n^  S. 

Weebims,  8.  pi .  What  is  pulled  up,  or  cut  out, 
in  thinning  trees,  &c. 
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WssDEa-CLiFS,  a.  The  instrument  used  for  pulU 
ing  up  the  weeds  which  grow  among  grain,  S. 
Bums  introduces  the  tertn  in  a  metapti.  senses 
The  rough  bur^-thistle,  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bearded  bear, 
I  tum'd  the  weeder-cUps  aside. 
And  spared  the  symbol  dear. 
V.  Minstrelsy  Border,  I.  Introd.  cxxx,  V.  Clips. 

Weebock,  8.    An  instrument  for  grubbing  up 

weeds,  Roxb. ;  evidently  a  ccxt.  of  E%  Weea- 

JioqJcj  id. 
WEEG,^^  The  Kittiwake,  Larusminuta,  Linn., 

Sheth 

Shall  we  view  this  terkn  as  originally  the  same 
With  wake  in  the  Scottish  name  ^  In  Sw.  die  name 
of  the  Anas  Fuligula  is  Wigge  ;  Linn.  Faun.  Suec. 
N.  132.  As  this  bird  is  denominated  the  Lesser  Sea 
Swallow,  it  may  be  observed  that  in  IsL  a  swallow 
is  called  tg/da  and  egda. 

To  WEEGLE,  v.  n.  To  waggle.   V.  Waigle* 
Weeglb,  8.  Ah  act  of  wagghngor  waddling^  8» 
Weegler.  8.    One  who  waddles,  S»  * 
WEEK,  s:     Weeks  of  the  mmtii.     V.  Weik. 
WEEL,  Well,  with  its  composites.  V.  Weill. 
WEEL-SLEEfclT,par^.a^\  WeU  drubbed,  S. 

''  If  ye  have  oney  wish  for  a  weel'Sleekit  hide,  ye 
can  follow  me  out  to  the  green  foment  the  smidy* 
ddor."    Macrimmon,  iv.  137 . 

In  reference  perhaps  to  the  gloss  produced  on  the 
skin  of  a  horse  by  currying,  as  the  E.  v,  to  curry  is 
used  as  signifying  to  beat,  to  drub. 

Weeock,  8.  A  little  while ;  as,  "  Ye  had  bet- 
ter wait  for  him  a  weeock,""  S.O. ;  a  dimin.  from 
We,  Wee,  little.     V.  Oc,  Ock,  termin. . 

WEERELY,  o^-.    Warlike. 

He  sail  deliuer  thee  at  need. 
And  saue  thy  life  from  pestilence ; 
His  wing[[ins  are  thy  weerely'weed; 
His  penfnijs  are  thy  Strang  defence. 

Ps.  XCI.  Poems  l6th  Cent  L  gg. 
V.  under  Were,  war. 

WEERIGILLS,  s.  pi  V.  Weieiegills. 
WEERIT,  8.  1.  The  name  given  to  the  young 
of  the  Guillemot,  or  Coljrmbus  Troile,  Meams. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  name  has  originated  from 
their  cry,  which  it  resembles  in  sound ;  as  they  have 
an  incessant  peevish  note.  Brisson,  however,  gives 
this  bird  the  name  of  Uria.  Hence, 
S.  The  term  has  been  transferred  to  a  peevish 

child,  ibid. 
WEE-SAUL'T,  adj.    Havinjg  a  little  soul,  S. 
'Tis  also  said,  our  noble  Prince 
Has  play'd  the  wee^sau^t  loun  for  ance,  &c. 

TannahUTs  Poems,  p.  105. 

WEE  SE,  #.  1 .  A  bundle  of  straw ;  also,  a  stuffed 
roll  of  doth,  of  a  drcular  form,  which  a  woman 
puts  on  her  head,  for  enabling  her  to  carry  on 
It  a  wooden  vessel,  &c.  From  the  same  origin 
with  Weasses.     V.  Waese. 

To  WEESE,  Weeze,  v.  n.    To  ooze.]  Add 
to  etymon ; 
A.S.  woes  also  signifies  humor,  mador,  aqua. 
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Hickes  has  observed  that  in  E.  a  marsh j  and  moist 
place  is  called  a  toaslu    Gramm.  A.S.  c.  20. 

WEESH,  interj.  Addressed  to  a  horse,  to  make 

him  go  to  the  right  hand,  Aberd. 

Su.G.  hysi  est  vox  sues  abigentium ;  Ihre.  Rather 
allied  perhaps  to  Ai^f-a  incitare ;  Teut.  hissch-^  de 
kanden,  instigare  canes. 

WEES^T,  part,  adj.     Depressed  with  dullness, 

Buchaii. 

—For  Jamie  maun  ilk  shepherd  mourn  ; 

Shepherds  to  come  shall  weet  his  sacred  urn. 

Pal.  Oh !  waes  my  heart !  nae  ferlie^  then>  that  ye 

Should  gang  sae  ivees'i,  an'  tine  your  wonted  glee. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  115. 

Wees't  is  expl.  "  hebitoted ;"  Gl.  ibid.  JR.  hebetated. 
Teut.  wegse  signifies,  dilutum  malti  cerevisiarii ;  weese 
orphanus ;  Isl.  vos  miseria^  and  vaef-a  inquietare. 
But  the  origin  is  very  doubtful ;  although  the  last 
mentioned  term  seems  to  have  the  preferable  claim. 
It  might  indeed  originate  from,  the  common  expres- 
sion used  in  lamentation,  "  Woe's  me/'  wo  is  me,  an 
A.S.  idiom. 
WEET,  1.     Rain,  S. 

'*  Monro  caused  big  up  betwixt  the  crosses  a  court 
de  guard,  for  saving  his  soldiers  frae  weet  or  cold  on 
the  night,  and  wherein  they  should  be,  except  such 
as  were  on  watch."     SpalciUng,  i.  218". 
Weety,  adf.    Rainy ;  as,  a  weety  dagf^  S.     V. 

Weit. 
The  gait  was  ill,  our  feet  war  bare. 
The  night  is  weety. 

The  Farmer's  Ha\  st.  S6. 
Weetness,  s.     1.  Wet,  rainy  weather,  S. 
'    2.  Applied  to  any  thing  drinkable,  Tweedd. 

WEET.MY-FIT,  s.     The  quail,  Roxb.,  Fife, 

Pertlys. 

The  name  seems  given  from  its  cry,  as  if  the 
sound  were  equivalent  to  ''  Wet  my  foot'* 

To  WEEUK,  Weeax,  vl  n.  A  term  used  to 
denote  the  squeaking  of  rats,  the  neighing  of 
stallions,  or  the  bellowing  of  bulls  when  mey 
raise  their  voice  to  the  shrillest  pitch,  Moray ; 
Welacky  Buchan. 

This  is  obviously  a  provincial  variety  of  Wheak, 
Week,  to  whine,  q.  v..  Teut  wtecheUen^  hinnire, 
would  seem  to  be  a  diminutive  from  the  radical  term* 
This  was  secondarily  used  to  signify  divination,  be- 
cause, as  Tacitus  testifies,  the  Germans  were  wont 
to  divine  from  the  neighing  of  horses.  V.  Kilian, 
vo.  Wj/ckelen. 
Weffilness,  s.    Limbemess,  the  state  opposed 

to  stiffhess,  S. 
WEFT,  *.  .  A  signal  by  waving. 

'<  Your  boatmen  lie  on  their  oars,  and  there  have 
already  been  made  two  wefts  Geaax  the  warder's  tar« 
ret,  to  intimate  that  those  in  the  castle  are  impatient 
for  your  return."   Abbot,  iii.  66.  V.  Wafp,  v.  and  #, 

WEHAW,  intery.  "  A  cry  which  displeases 
horses,^  &c.     Gall.  Enc. 

>V  JfiY,  adf.  Mean,  despicable,  Annandale.  This 
seems  merely  a  metaph.  sense  of  the  adj.  as  li« 
terally  sigaifybg,  little.    V.  Wjb. 
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WE  Y  AGE,  #.    The  charge  made  for  weighing 

goods. 

— >^^  Exceptand— tolles,  pettie  dewteis,  customes 
^-'weyages  and  heaven  f  haven]  dewteis  dew— in 
harbereis,  mercats,"  &c     Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814> 
vol.  V.  243. 
Wey-brobbis,  8.  ph     Boards  used  for  weighing. 

*'  Ane  pair  of  wey  broddis  gamist  with  yron  for 
weying  of  mettall  with  thair  towis."     Inventories, 
A.  1578,  p.  255. 
WEID,  Weed,  *.     A  kind  of  fever,  &c.]  Jdd; 

— '^  There  to  appearance  she  still  lay,  very  sick 
of  a  fever,  incident  to  women  in  her  situation,  and 
here  termed  a  weed."  £din.  Mag.  March  1819,  p-  220. 

Men,  women,  and  animals  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  this  disease.  "  Milch  cows  are  not  unfrequently 
subject  to  what  is  here  called  a  weed,  which  is  a  kind 
of  feverish  affection."  Agr.  Surv.  W.  Loth.  p.  1 68. 
2.  A  fit  of  the  ague,  Tweedd. 
WE YCHE,  *.     A  witch.  «  Sajfng  vmquhill  his 

moder  wes  ane  oommound  weyche  to  hir  and 

day.^    Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1541,  V.  17. 
WE  YES,  Weyis,  s.  pi    A  balance,  fee]  Add : 

Junius  in  his  Goth.  Gl.,  vo.  Wagid  agitatus,  throws 
out  a  very  ingenious  idea  as  to  the  origin  of  waegi 
libra,  trutina.  He  derives  it  from  wag^-an,  weg-an, 
movere.  And  indeed,  the  use  of  a  balance  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  properly  adjusted,  to  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  what  is  put  into  the  one 
scale  be  equal  to  the  weight  on  the  other. 
To  Weight,  v.  a.    S.  To  burden,  to  oppress, 

S.l  Add; 

**  These  hath  been  as  much  guiltiness  in  me,  m^ 
might  and  would  have  weighted  down  t5  the  pit  the 
whole  world ;  but  my  lovely  Lord  hath  shewed  me 
warm  blinks  of  his  love."  Test  J.  Robertson,  Cloud 
of  Witnesses. 
WEIE,  Week,  m.    A  comer.     WeUcM  of  the 

mouth.!  Add; 

Thoresby  mentions  Yorks. ''  wawks,  or  comers  of 
the  mustachios ;"  Rajr's  Lett  p.  840.  This  aeems 
originally  the  same  word. 

L.  8,  for  beach  of  a  river,  r.  reocA  of  a  river;  Som- 
ner.        Add  to  etymon ; 

The  same  phraseology  occurs  m  IsL,  Dan.,  and 
Sw.  Isl.  munnvig,  canthus  oris;  Dan.  mundwig,  "  the 
corner  of  the  mouth,"  Wolff;  Sw.  mumnken,  id.,  Wi« 
deg.    Isl.  mtgnavik,  Dan.  oyevig,  sinus  ocuiorom. 

To  HlNG   BT  THE   WeIKS   OF   THE   MoDTH,  U> 

keep  the  last  fa»ld  of  any  thing,  to  keep  hoU 
'to  tne  utmost 

'^  The  men  of  the  world  say,  wewUl  sell  thetratb: 
we  will  let  them  ken  that  we  will  himg  bplke  wicks 
qf  the  mouth  for  the  least  point  of  troth.'*  Mieh. 
Bruce's  SouUConfurmatioB,  p.  18.   , 

WEIL,  adv.   Very,  joined  with  £M»G^  Sec.] 

'*  Mair,  ane  nther  coitt  of  blew  velvet  weiU  mali 
and  wome."  Inventories,  A.  1562,  p.  159;  ^  ^  ''very 
old  and  much  wocn.**   V.  l^ii^,  adp^  and  Fkil^  at^. 

WEILDING,  pari.  pr. 

*— ''  The  inexpert  stdden^  in  seardi  of  letters 
ffdlding  amidst  infinite  varie^,  is  cast  in  audi  doubt 
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of  choise^  that>  tasting  about,  be&re  hee  liiq[>pilie  fall 
on  ought  worthy  to  feed  on,  appetite  is  spent,  and 
he  filled  with  hee  cannot  tell  what"  Bp.  Forbes 
on  the  Revel.  Dedic. 

Apparently  '^  running  wild/'  or ''  bewildering  him- 
self;"  like  Sn,G.  Jara  nfUd,  a  via  aberrare,  Jberwilla, 
in  errorem  abducere. 
WEILL,  Weel,  adj.     1.  Well,  in  health,  S. 

"  Weely  well,  North,"  Grose. 
S.  Insufficiently  dressed ;  applied  to  meat.    ^'  Is 
the  denner  weelf"  Is  it  ready  to  be  served  up? 
Clydes.,  Roxb. 
With  hunger  smit,  may  hap  they  seem  to  feel. 
Or  cry,  perhaps.  Oh !  is  the  hodgii  weel  > 

A,  Scotfs  Poems f'p.  10. 
Or  it  may  be  used  as  the  adv.     Then  the  phrase 
must  be  viewed  as  elliptical  for  '*'  well  done." 
Weil,  Wele,  adv.     Very,  &c  ]  Add  ; 

In  this  sense  it  is  often  conjoined  with  the  com- 
parative and  superlative  fTar  and  WarsL   Thus,  "  It 
cudna  be  tueUl  war,"  S.     This  nearly  corresponds 
with  the  £.  phrase, ''  It  could  not  well  be  wcne  /'  but, 
from  the  unaccountable  influence  of  idiom,  it  seems,  at 
least  to  a  Scot^sh  ear,  toexpress  a  more  forcible  idea, 
*'  Gin  ye  tok  that  way,  it'll  be  weiU  war"  S.    Here 
it  seems  to  have  one  of  the  senses  of  A.S.  wel,  well. 
This  is  vere,  revera,  sane  ;  or,  as  expressed  by  Som- 
iier>  "  greatly,  very  much.  "     T^ut.  wel  is  rendered 
valdd.     It  is  used  in  a  similar  mode  in  the  superla- 
tive ;  as,  '^  He  abus'd  me  the  weel  warst  that  could  ' 
be,"  S.B. ;  He  could  not  have  given  me  more  abusive 
language. 
WfrL-BUiLT,  adj    Strongly  made,  S. 

"  But  d'ye  hear  Leddy  Sibby,  hae  nae  thing  to  do 
wi'  that  feckless  coif  o'  a  Frenchman :  leuk  at  Sir 
John  Gawky  there,  a  stout  weeUbuilt  caller  chield, 
an'  ne'er  fash  your  thumb  wi'  the  monshiers."  Saxon 
and  Gael,  i.  81. 

Weil-faub*t,   adf.     Wejl-favoured,  having  a 
handsome  pr  goodly  appearance,  S. 
There  was  a  may,  and  a  weet^far^d  mB,y, 

Lived  high  up  in  yon  glen  ; . 
Her  name  was  Katharine  Sanfitrie, 
She  was  courted  by  mony  men. 

MirutreUy  Border,  i.  238« 
In  the  same  manner  ill^ar'd  or  Hl^faur'd  is  used 
for  hard-favoured,  S. 

'^  He's  a  pratty  man  ;  a  v<ery  pratty  mi^i,'  said 
Evan  Dhu.— '  He's  very  weel,'  said  the  Widow 
Flockharty'butno  naithing  so  welUfat'd  [rather  n^ee/- 
fcCut'd}  as  your  colonel,  ensign."    Waverley,  ii.  288. 
'^  Jenny,  who  was  a  well-far* t  lassie,  had  as  many 
wooers  as  Tibby  Fowler."    The  Steam-Boat,  p.  357. 
Weil-faue^tlie,  adv,     1.  Handsomely,  S. 
St.  Avowedly,  as  opposed  to  any  clandestine  mea- 
sure, S. 
3.  **  With  a  good  grace,''  S.,  Gl.  Shirr. , 
Wbil-faue'tmes's,  «.     Handsomeness,  S. 
Wbil-oaitit,  pari.  adj.    A  term  applied  to  a 

horse  that  is  thorougnly  broke,  S. 
W£  ILKS8S,  8.  The  state  of  being  in  good  health, 

Clydes. 
Wbil-paid,  adj.  Well  satisfied,  Bucfaan,  Mearns. 

V.  Ill»Paid. 
WsiL-PUT-oif,  adj.     Well  dteased)  S» 
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I  met  ane  very  honest,  £|ir-8poken,  wedpul-m 
gentleman,"  &c.   Nigel,  i.  77* 
Weil  to  live,  1.  In  easy  drcumstances,  S. 

Well  to  live  is  given  as  £.  by  Sherwood,  and  ezpL 
by  Fr.  Bien  mogennie,  aisi,  riche. 
S.  Tipsy,  elevated  with  drink,  half  seas  over,  S. 
Weel  to  pass,  in  easy  circumstances,  in  com* 
parative  affluence,  S. 

*'  Ye  see,  Ailie  and  me  we're  weeVto  pass,  and  we 
would  like  the  lassies  to  hae  a  wee  bit  nudr  lair  than 
oursells,  and  to  be  neighbourlike-^that  would  we." 
Guy  Mannering,  ii.  3S1. 

Well  enough  to  pass  is  an  £.  phrase,  but  more  li- 
mited in  its  sense  than  this. 
Weill-wal'd,  £K^*.     Well-chosen.  V.  Wale,  «?. 
Weill-willar,  s.     A  friend,  a  well-wisher. 

**  The  earle  of  Huntlie^-brunt  the  on  syd  of  the 
toun, — hot  spaired  the  other  syd,  be  reasoun  the 
greatest  pairt  thairof  perteaned  to  his  awin  favour* 
eris  and  weillwilleris."    Pitscottie,  Ed.  1814.  Good*^ 
willers.  Edit  1728. 

'^  The  said  Admiral— sail  gar  the  heidismen,  ca« 
pitani8,and  marineris  of  ilk  ship,  befoir  thair  depart- 
ing,  sweir,  that  he  sail  weill  and  richteously  govern, 
but  doing  damnage  to  our  soverane  Liord's  subjectis, 
freindis,  allyais,  favouraris  or  weitUwiUaris''  Sea 
Lawis,  Balfour's  Pract  p.  632. 

"  WeilwiUaris,  wellwishers ;"  Aberd.  Reg. 
Weill-willie,  Weill-willit,  adj.     Liberal.] 
Add; 

WelUwylled  is  given  by  Palsgr.  in  a  more  general 
sense,  being  rendered,  de  bonne  voulent6.  It  is  thus 
expL,  Prompt.  Parv.  "  Wel  wyUynge  pr  other  gode 
wyl.    Beniuolus." 

WEILL,*.     1.  Prosperity. 

"  The  wall  of  the  kmgdom's  metropolis  of  the 
city  of  our  solemnities,  must  also  be  here  considered, 
in  so  far  as  it  draws  not  with  it  any  considerable 
prejudice  to  the  rest  of  the  country."  Fount.  Dec. 
Suppl.  ii.  567' 
2.  A  benefit,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 

Chaucer  uses  wele  for  wealth,  prosperity.     A.S. 
wela  prosperitas,  abundantia,  opes.     V.  Weil,  s. 
WEILL,  s.    A  calf. 

*'  Ane  article  for  slauchter  of  weilUs  and  lambis.'^ 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581,  Ed.  1814,  p.  214.  V.  Veil. 
WEIR  of  Law.]  Insert^  as  definition ; — The 
act  of  a  person,  charged  with  a  debt  of  which, 
there  is  no  legal  evidence,  whether  by  contract 
or  by  the  pres^nc^e  of  witnesses,  who  engages, 
in  the  next  court,  to  clear  himself  of  it  by  his 
own  oath,  supported  by  the  oaths  of  five  com- 
purgators, who  shall  attest  their  belief  that  he 
swears  truly. 

This  is  synon.  with  the  E.  forensic  phrase.  Wager 
of  Law :  (V.  Jacob's  Diet)  and  L.B.  vadiare  legem. 
The  E.  phrase  is  from  O.Fr.  gagiere,  gaigiere,  act, 
promesse,  engagement;  corresponding  with  L.B. 
vadium,  guagium.  V.  Roquefort.J  Ours  seems  to  be 
immediately  from  A.S.  waere,  foedus,  pactum; 
whence,  as  Lye  observes,  wae^'borh,  wer^borh,  fide* 
jussor,  sponsor. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  the.  near  affinity  between 
the  latter,  and  the  language  in  the  Act  of  Ja.  I. ''  a 
horgh-^fouadia  in  a  weir  of  law.** 
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'^  Quhare  twa  partib  apperis  at  tbe  bar,  and  the 
tane  Btrek  a  borgh  apone  a  tveir  of  law,  the  tothir 
party**  sal  haf  leif  to  be  avisit,  gif  he  will  ask  it, 
quhether  he  will  recounter  it  or  nocht :— -And  gif  he 
recounteris  the  borgh,  &  strenthis  it  with  resonnis, 
he  &  his  party  removit  the  court"  Acts  Ja.  I.  A. 
1429i  £d.  1814,  p.  18,  c.  7. 

The  language  of  Quon.  Attach,  on  this  head  is ; 
£t  si  non  habeat  probationem,  pars  negans  suum  de- 
bitam,  Jaciat  legem  suam,  ad  proximam  Curiam  cum 
se  sexto.     Cap.  5.  sect.  5. 

It  might  seem  that  the  phrase  had  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  A.S.  fi;er-uin,defendere ;  Germ.  fv^^Alem. 
fvaere,  tvera,  uuera,  defensio ;  Su.G.  rvcLer^ja,  sensu 
forensi  juramento  purgatorio  sese  defendere,  corre- 
sponding with  Isl.  foaemar  ed,  juramentum  defen-^ 
sorium,  the  synonyme  of  which,  as  given  by  Vere-' 
lius,  is  Sw.  waerfe  eed. 

It  may  be  subjoined,  that  Schilter  explains  Alem. 
gewaer  as  signifying,  testis  ;  vo.  Waere.  He  at  the 
same  time  gives  sponsio  as  the  primary  sense  of 
waere  ;  and  renders  keuuaro,  spondeo,  constituo,  pro 
'me  vel  pro  alio.  L.B.  ganrealso  signifies,  tueri,  pro- 
tegere,  evidently  formed  from  the  Goth,  terms  bear- 
ing this  meaning ;  and  O.Fr.  gartr,  guar-ir,  garantir, 
se  mettre  en  suret6,  and  garieur,  caution,  ripondant, 
garant;  Roquefort. 

This  has,  however,  most  probably  been  meant,  al- 
though inaccurately,  as  a  translation  of  L.B.  tverelada, 
A.S.  rver-lade;  compounded  oftver  aestimatio  capitis, 
and  lada  purgatio,  excusatio.  It  denoted  the  act  by 
which  a  man,  accused  of  homicide,  offered  to  purge 
himself  by  witnesses  of  the  crime  charged  against 
him,  or  by  ordeal;  in  consequence  of  which  he  became 
free  from  payment  of  the  were  or  pecuniary  mulct 
due  to  the  relations  of  the  person  slain.  Sometimes 
thirty  witnesses  were  required.  But  the  number  va- 
ried according  to  the  rank  of  the  person  accused ;  a 
greater  number  of  witnesses  being  requisite -for  the 
purgation  of  a  great  man,  than  for  that  of  one  of  infe- 
rior station.  When  witnesses  were  admitted,  he  was 
said  to  be  purged  mare  cananico :  if  he  appealed  to 
ordeal,  or  we  judgment  of  God,  it  was  denominated 
a  purgation  more  vulgari.  Lade  is  from  A.S.  lad^ian 
purgare,  culpa  liberare.  V.  Spelm*.  Gl.  vo.  Lada  and 
Werlada.  The  term  was  used  as  early  as  the  reign 
of  Canute.     V.  Lye,  and  Du  Cange. 

To  StreTc  a  Borgh  apone  a  Weir  of  Law ^  appa- 
rently signifies,  to  ent^r  itfto  suretyship  tnat 
the  person  shall  legally  purge  himself  from  the 
crime  charged  against  him\ 

WEIR,  8.     A  hedge,  Galloway ;  used  as  synon. 

with  E.  Fence. 

Now  weir  an'  fence  o'  wattled  rice 

The  hained  fields  inclose ; 
Poor  Brawny  presses  'gainst  the  thorny ' 
But  cannot  reach  the  rose, 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  51. 

Su.G.  waeT'ia  tueri;  as  a  hedge  is  used  for  de- 
fence. A.S.  waer,  wer,  septum,  sepimentum,  retina- 
culum .  (Flandr.  weer,  id.) ;  from  waer-ian  defende- 
re. This  seems  originally  the  same  with  £.  Wear. 
V.  Yxyiu 
To  WEIR,  V.  a.     To  herd,  to  keep,  to  watch 

pver,  Rbxb. 
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He  tether'd  his  tyke  ayont  the  dyke. 

And  bad  it  weir  the  corn.  Old  Song, 

V.  Wer,  &c.  also  Wear,  v.  to  guard. 
WEYR,  s.     Spring.   WaU.  8.  1697.    V.  Veir. 
Weir,  s.     a  term  including  cows  and  ewes 

giving  milk,  Roxb.     It  is  almost  obsolete,  and 

iised  only  by  very  old  people. 

It  occurs  in  this  sense  in  Percy's  Ballads  ;  and  is 
obviously,  like  f/'eir  a  hedge,  from  A.S.  waer,  sepU 
mentum,  because  cows  or  ewes, -giving  milk,  were 
formerly  inclosed  in  a  fold. 
WEIR-BUSE,  s.     A  partition  between  cows, 

Clydes. ;  q.  a  partition  for  defence.    Y.  Bcse. 
WEIRD,  WfiED,  3.     1.  Fate,  destinjr.]  Add; 
8.  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  fact,  as  denoting  some- 
'  thing  that  really  takes  place. 

''  Afler  word  comes  weird  ;  fair  fall  them  that  call 
me  Madam;"  S.  Prov.  '''A  facetious  answer  to  than 
who  call  you  by  a  higher  title  than  your  present  stft- 
tion  deserves ;  as  calling  a  young  clergyman  Doctor, 
or  a  young  merchant  Alderman,  as  if  you  would  say, 
'  All  in  good  time."     Kelly,  p.  2. 

The  general  idea  conveyed  by  this  common  Prov. 
is,  that  things  which  are  talked  of,  although  perhaps 
only  in  jest,  often  eventually  prove  to  be  true. 

'This  corresponds  to  one  of  the  senses  given  to  the 
A.S.  word. 

4.  Fate  is  also  personified  under  the  name  of 
Weird  used  in  the  lingular. 

Quhom  suld  I  warie  bot  roy  wicked  Weard, 
Quha  span  my  thriflles  thraward  fatal  thread  ? 

Montgomerie.     V.  WinnsasYNKis. 
To  Weird,  Weerd,  v,  a.     1.  To  determine 
one^s  fate.]  Jdd; 

5.  To  make  liable  to,  to  place  in  the  state  of  bang 
exposed  to,  any  moral  or  physical  eviL 

£rlinV>n  had  a  fair  daughter^ 

I  wat  he  weird  her  in  a  great  sin. 
For  he  has  built  a  bigly  bower. 
An'  a'  to  put  that  lady  in. 
"  Placed  her  in  danger  of  committing  a  great  sin.* 

N.  Minstrelsy  Border,. vi.  235. 
Weird  seems  to  be  used  for  weirded. 
There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  Isl.  v.  is  used,  which 
is  nearly  allied  to  this ;  cogi,  teneri,  Haldorson.     As 
G.  Andr.  gives  the  latter  sense,  he  adds ;  Verdung,  ob« 
ligatio,  qua  quis  ad  aliquid  agendum  tenetur. 
Weirdin,  Wierdin,  part.  adj.     Employed  for 
the  purpose  of  divination,  S.B. 

Jock  Din  is  to  the  yard  right  sly. 
To  saw  his  wierdin  piz.* 
i.  e.  pease.  Tarras's  Poems,  p.  68. 

•  "  Which  he  does  in  this  form : — One  for  each 
sweetheart  he  may  have  occasion  to  have,  or  has  in 
view ;  when  the  first  briered  [[sprung]]  pea  foretella, 
with  undoubted  surety,  his  unavoidable  alliance  with 
the  girl  it  represents."     N.  ibid. . 

The  pea  seems  to  be  of  great  importance  in  diri^ 
nation.  For  it  is  also  used  in  the  bannocks  baked  for 
this  evening. 

They  wyle  the  bannock  for  the  weirdy 
The  pea  that  grannie  set.* 

*  "  As  there  was  a  pea  dropped  amongst  part  of 
the  bannocks,  each  receives  one  f  bannock,^  and  must 
eat  it  before  ike  company ;  and  whoever  has  the  good 
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luck  of  catching  it^  has  also  decided  their  fate  aa  to 
the  surety  of  wedlock/'   N.  ibid.  p.  JS. 

We  learn  from  Grose^  that  a  superstition,  nearly 
allied  to  this^  prevails^  A.Bor.  ''  Scadding  <^Peas  : 
a  custom  in  the  North  of  boiling  the  common  grey 
pease  in  the  shell,  and  eating  than  with  butter  and 
salt.  A  bean,  shell  and  all,,  is  put  into  one  of  the 
pea-pods ;  whosoever  gets  this  bean  is  to  be  first 
married."  Gl. 

Gay,  in  his  **  Spell/*  refers  to  the  use  of  a  peascod,' 
containing  ''  three  times  three/'  as  a  charm  for  di- 
vining the  future  lot  in  marriage.  V.  Ellis's  Brand, 
L  SOS. 

"  In  the  old  Roman  Calendlu*/'  says  Brand, — "  I 
find  it  observed  on  this  day,  that  a  dole  is  made  of 
soft  beans.  I  can  hardly  entertain  a  doubt  but  that 
our  custom  is  derived  from  hence.— Why  we  have 
substituted  Pease  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  because 
they  are  a  pulse  somewhat  fitter  to  be  eaten  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  They  are  given  away  in  a  kind 
of  dole  at  this  day."     Ibid.  i.  97>  98. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  learned  writer 
justly  traces  the  origin  of  this  custom  to  heathenism. 
*'  Beans  were  given  away/'  as  he  remarks,  ''  in  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  heathen  Rome."  According 
to  Pliny, ''  Pythagoras  expressely  forbad  to  eat  beanes : 
but  as  some  have  thought  and  taught,  it  was  because 
folke  imagined,  that  the  soules  of  such  as  were  de- 
parted had  residence  therein :  which  is  the  reason 
also  that  they  be  ordinarily  used  and  eaten  at  the  fu- 
nerals and  obsequies  of  the  dead.  Varro  also  affirm- 
eth,  that  the  great  priest  or  sacrificer,  called  the  Fla- 
inine,  abstaineth  from  beanes  both  in  those  respects 
aforesaid,  as  also  for  that  there  are  to  be  scene  in  the 
flower  thereof  certaine  letters  and  characters  that 
•hew  heavinesse  and  signes  of  death."  This  radier 
betokens  bad*  luck.  But  something  follows,  which 
proves  that  they  also  carried  in  them  a  more  favour- 
able •men.  **  There  was  observed  in  old  time  a  re« 
ligious  ceremonie  in  beanes ;  for  when  they  had  sow- 
ed their  ground,  their  manner  was,  of  all  other  come 
to  bring  backe  with  them  out  of  the  field  some  beanea 
for  good  lucke  sake ;  presaging  thereby,  that  their 
come  would  retume  home  againe  unto  them.— -Like- 
wise, in  all  port  sales  it  was  thought,  that  if  beanes 
"were  entermingled  with  the  goods  offered  to  be  sold, 
they  would  be  luckie  and  gainefull  to  the  seller/' 
Hist  B.  xviii.  c.  12. 

By  the  Egyptians,  this  species  of  pulse  wi^  vene- 
rated as  a  deity,  and  accounted  so  sacred  that  they 
neither  sowed  nor  eat  beans,  and  were  even  afraid 
to  look  on  them.  Plutarch.  Sympos.  ap.  Pierii  Hiero- 
glyph. FoL  41S,  a. 

WfiEDLEss,  adj.    1.  ThriiiUeaSy  not  proaperous. 
2.  Destitute  of  any  capacity  to  manage  worldly 

affairs,  S. 
WsiEBLEsaNKBs,  #.    Waatcful  mismanagement, 

S.B. 
WsiXDLT,  adf.  Happy,  prosperoua.  South  of  S. 
In  ihy  green  and  grassy  crook 

Mair  lies  hid  than  crusted  stanes ; 
In  thy  bien  Mid  weirdfy  nook 

lie  some  stout  Clan-Gillian  banes. 

JacoUk  Relics,  ii.  189. 
\^  II.  G6S 
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But  Harden  was  a  weirdly  man, 

A  cunnin  tod  was  he ; 
He  lockit  his  sons  in  prison  straung, 
And  wi'  him  bore  the  key. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  46; 

W£iRiE6iLL8,W££RiGtLLS,  «./;/.  Quarrels.  In 

the  wetrtegiUs^  in  the  act  of  quarrelling,  Mearns. 

At  the  neeriegUls  is  the  phrfise,a8  used  in  Berwicks.; 

expl.  *'  in  a  state  of  wrangling,  brawling  so  as  to 

appear  to  be  on  the  point  of  fighting." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  may  be  from  weir 
war,  and  giUs,  q.  a  strife  of  lungs.  Can  it  be  an 
oblique  use  of  the  ancient  term  A.S.  wer-gild,  Teut. 
were^gheld,  L.B.  werigeld^um,  pretium  quo  vir  occi« 
sus  ae^timatur ;  ^*  the  price  or  value  of  a  man's  life, 
or  of  aslaine  man  ?"  V.  Somner.  Many  quarrels  were 
doubtless  occasioned  by  the  unreasonable  demands 
made  on  the  one  side,  and  the  provoking  deprecia* 
tion  on  the  other. 

WEIRS.     In  weirs.     V.  Wikrs. 

To  WEISE,  V.  a.  2.  To  guide,— to  direct.]  Add; 

In  this  sense,  to  weise  a  ball  is  to  aim  a  bullet  with 
such  caution  as  to  hit  the  mark,  S. 

*'  Ye  ken  yeresell^  there's  mony  o'  them  wadna 
mind  a  bawbee  the  weising  a  ball  through  the  Prince 
himsell,  an  the  chief  gae  them  the  wink ;  or  whether 
he  did  or  no,  if  they  thought  it  wad  please  him  when 
it  was  done."     Waverley,  iii.  132. 

— '^  111  uphad  it,'  the  biggest^  man  in  Scotland 
shouldna  tak  a  gun  firae  me  or  I  had  weized  the  slugs 
through  him,  though  I'm  but  sic  a  little  feckless  bo« 
dy."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  185. 
8.  To  turn,  to  incline.]  Add; 

"  Weize  yoursel  a  wee  easel-ward— a  wee  mair  yet 
to  that  ither  stane."    Antiquary,  i.  l62. 
Add,  as  3ense 

4.  To  draw  or  let  out  any  thing  cautiously,  so  as 
to  prevent  it  from  breaking;  as,  inmaking  a  rope 
of  tow  or  straw,  one  is  said  to  weise  out  the  tow 
or  straw,  S. 

5.  To  Weise  tn,  or  out,  to  allow  to  so  in  or  ou^ 
by  removing  any  impediment ;  as,  oy  opening  a 
door,  Roxb. 

-— '^  There  was  a  necessity  for  some  reformatioii 
in  the  office,  and  I  foresaw  that  the  same  would  never 
be  accomplished,  unless  I  could  get  Mr  M'Lucre 
wized  out  of  it,  and  myself  appointed  his  successor.'* 
The  Provost,  p.  24. 

WEYSE,  Vise,  s.    I'he  indication  of  the  direc* 

tion  that  a  mineral  stratum  has  taken,  when 

interrupted  in  its  course^ 

'^  Where  the  coal  is  not  quite  cut  off  by  the  gae,  but 

hath  its  course  only  altered,  you  are  to  consider,  in 

searching  for  it,  before  you  pierce  your  gae,  that 

which  the  coal-hewers  term  the  mse,  or  scmie  of  them 

the  weyse  o£  the  gae  [i.  e.  dyke]]  which  in  effect  ia 

nothing  else,  but  a  dark  vestige  of  the  dipp  or  rise^ 

that.the  body  which  now  constitutes  the  gae,  should 

have  had  naturally,  if  it  had  been  perfe^ed»"    Sin* 

dar^s  Hydrost  Misc.  Obs.  p.  281. 

Evidently  from  Teut  wys-en,  &c.  ostendere;  whence 
fifyier  monstrator*    V.  the  etymon  of  Wkisb,  v. 

WEYSU,  Wr»BX^  iniery.    Atemuaedfor 
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recting  a  horse  to  turn  to  the  right  hand, 

Mearns;  Haup^  S.A. 

**  The  horse  must  do  what  he  is  commanded^  with- 
out other  direction  than  the  tveysh,  (pronounced  long^ 
and  means  to  hold  off)  and  the  come  hither  ;  and  the 
Ay,  (go  on)  and  the  tvoy  (stand  still.)"  Agr.  Surv. 
Kincard.  p.  424. 

If  not  merely  a  factitious  term^  perhaps  from  the 
same  origin  with  Weise,  v. 
WEIST,  s.     The  west,  Aberd.  Reg. 
To  Weit,  Weet,  v.  a.]  Jdd ; 
To  Weit,  Weet,  v.  n.  To  rain ;  as,  **  It's  gaHn 

to  weet^""  the  rain  is  about  to  fall ;  "  It's  weet- 

ifC^  it  rains,  S.B. 
.  Su.G.  maet'Oy  I  si.  vaet^a,  humectare. 
To  WEIZE,  V.  n.     To  direct.     V-  Weise. 
WELCOME-HAIM,  s.     1.    The  repast  pre- 
sented to  brides,  &c.]  Add,' 
S.  In  Angus,  used  to  denote  a  compotation  among 

the  neighbours  of  a  newly-married  pair,  on  the 

day  following  that  on  which  they  have  been 

Jcirked^  S. 

"  On  Monday  evening,  just  about  gloamin^  the 
husbands  and  wives  of  the  village  assemble  at  the 
house  of  the  newly-married  couple^  to  celebrate  the 
welcome-hame,  by  a  good  drink  and  funny  crack." 
Edin.  Mag.  Nov.  1818,  p.  4li.  • 
WELE,  8.     1.  A  whirlpool,  an  eddy,  S.]  Add; 

-— ''  Places  on  Tweed  at  this  place  still  retain  their 
jiames  from  the  monks  there,  as  the  Hali^mheel  and 
the  Monk-ford."   Milne's  Descr.  of  Melrose^  p.  6. 
WELL,  8.    A  whirlpool,  Caithn. ;  the  same  as 

WeU. 

<^  Tn  the  Firth  are  several  places  remarkable  for 
their  danger,  as  the  WeUs  of  Swinna. — They  are  like 
unto  whirle-pooles^  turning  about  with  such  a  vio- 
lence, that  if  any  boat  come  nigh  unto  them,  they  will 
suck  or  draw.it  in,  an.d  then  turneth  it  about,  until 
it  be  swallowed  up :  but  these  wells  are  only  dan- 
gerous in  a  calm,  and  sea-men  or  fishers,  to  prevent 
their  danger  thereby,  use  when  they  come  near  them 
to  cast  in  an  oar,  barrel  or  such  like  thing,  on  which 
the  foetls  closing,  they  safely  pass  over."  Brand's 
Orkn.  p.  141,  142.  V.  Wele. 
Well-ey,  Wallee,  *.]  Substitute^  as  defini- 
tion;— That  part  of  a  quagmire  in  which  there 

is  a  spring ;  S.  zcallee. 
Well-head,  8.    The  spring  from  which  a  marsli 
is  supplied,  Lanarks. 

-—''The  charger  on  which  he  was  mounted  plunged 
up  to  the  saddle-girths  in  a  well-head,  as  they  call 
the  springs  which  supply  the  marshes."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  32,  33. 

•Well-strand,  s.  A  stream  from  a  spring,  S.A. 
''  The  designation  of  the  smallest  rill  of  water  is 
'a  81/ke  or  a  well'Strandf  if  from  a  spring-well.  If  the 
water  is  of  quantity  sufficient  to  drive  a  small  water- 
wheel  for  light  machinery,  it  is  called  a  burn.'*  Agr. 
Surv.  Peeb.  p.  l6. 

To  WELL,  Wall,  v.  a.  1.  To  forge,  &c.]  Add; 
Fraunces  does  not  define  the  O.E.  word  quite  ac- 
curately.   "  WelUyn  metell.  Fundo.— Fe/fyrf  as  me* 
tal.    Fusufi.  Conflatilis."    Prompt  Parv.    Now,  this 
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18  effected  by  beating  when  -suCciently  heated.    V« 

Weld,  Johnson. 

S.  To  be  incorporated,  &c.]  Add; 

I  find  that  the  O.E.  v.  was  used  in  a  sense  very 
nearly  allied  to  this.  "  WeUyn  mylke.  Coagulo. — 
Wellyd  as  mylke.  Coagulatus.  Inspissatus."  Pr.  Parv. 
S.  To  Wall  tOy  to  comply  with,  to  consent  to; 

from  the  idea  of  uniting  metals  into  one  mass ; 

Fife. 
WELL-GRASS,  *.    Water-cresses,  S.     WeU^ 

kerses^  synon. 

*'  Nasturtium  aquaticum^  rveU-gnut."    Wedderb. 
Vocab.  p,  18. 
Well  is,  an  old  phraseology  expressive  of  the 

happiness  of  the  person  concerning  whom  it  is 

usea,  S. 

**  fFell  is  that  man  in  whose  mouth  this  word  iis 
put :  and  well  it  that  people  that  hes  a  man  in  whose 
mouth  the  Lord  hes  put  his  word ;  the  basnesse  and 
ittfirmitie  of  the  man  will  not  be  able  to  hinder  the 
power  thereof."  Bollock  on  2  Thes.  p.  84.  V.  Weil, 
*.  Prosperity. 
W]SLL-MAKER,4.  One  whodigsor  forms  wells. 

''  Aquilex,  aquilegis,  a  wel  maker."      Despaut 
Gram.  C.  3.  a. 
WELL-SET,  part.  adj.     Well-disposed. 

*^  The  marquis  of  HunUy,  and  some  welLsei  friends 
settled  this  feud."     Spalding's  Troubles,  i.  8. 
WELL-SITTING,  part.  adj.    Favourably  dis. 

posed,  partial. 

*'  If  there  was  not  a  favourable  juncto  at  one  time, 
why,  in  so  long  a  tract,  did  not  one  opportunity,  one 
occasion,  offer,  of  a  well  silling  Sheriff? — Surely  no 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  this  but  the  monstroas 
enormity  and  inequality  of  these  grants,"  &c  Fount 
Dec.  Suppl.  ii.  647* 
Welterbr,  Walterab,  8.  Oike  who  ov^turos 

by  violent  means.  • 

— -''  Sindrie  were  broght  hame  that  war  the  kingis 
enemeis,  tvalteraris  of  his  hingdome,  and  enemeis  of 
retigione,  which  was  ane  appearand  danger  to  his 
persone  and  realroe."    Bannatyne's  Journal,  p.  500. 

WER,  Were,  ad;\    Worse. 

— ''  It  is  irerna  Pariss  siluer,  or  siluer  of  the  new 
werk  of  Bruges,"  &c.    Acts  Ja.  IV.  £d.  1 8 1 4,  p.  222. 

The  orthography  ofWyntown  is  Fere.  V.  War,  adj. 

This  form  of  the  word  corresponds  with  O.E. 
"  Werre.  Deterior.  Pejor. — Werre,  aduerbial.  Dete- 
rius.  Pejus."     Prompt  Parv. 

To  WERY,  V.  a.     To  curse. 

"  Gif  Appius  desirit  thame  to  haisty  thare  pas- 
sage, thay  past  huly — Quhen  he  past  by  thame,  thay 
weryit  him."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  igs.  'Pratereun- 
tern  execrari,  Lat.  V.  Wary,  Warye,  Werray,  r. 
WERY,  adf.     1.  Infirm  from  disease. 

'^  Than  wes  Ebucius,  ane  of  the  consoUis,  dede  m 
the  ciete ;  and  his  colleig,  Servilius,  sa  wery  that  he 
micht  skarslie  draw  his  aind."    Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p. 
2 1 5.     Exigua  in  ape  trahebat  anunam,  Lat. 
St.  Feeble,  in  a  political  sense. 

**  The  ciete  was  nocht  sa  fvery,  that  it  midit  be 
dantit  with  sic  remedis  as  it  wes  wont  to  be.**  Bd« 
leiuL  T.  Liv«  p.  28&    Aegr%  Lat.    V.  Weary. 
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WERING,  s. 

"  Item,  Tirepressy  is  and  ay  has  bene  twa  davach 
of  land  into  the  bischapis  rentale^  and  to  the  Kingis 
tvering,"  Supposed  to  be  written  A.  1390^  Cart* 
Aberd.  Fol.  46. 

This  may  signify  measurement.  L.B.  fvara,  mo- 
dus  agri  apud  Anglos;  Monast  Angl.  torn.  2.  p.  128  ; 
X)u  Cange.    fFara  also  signifies  valor ;  ibid. 

Or  it  may  signify  estimation,  from  A.S.  tver,  pro- 
perly,  capitis  estimatio  []V.  Vergelt]],  used  in  an 
oblique  sense. 
Wjcrkman,  s.     a  tradesman  ;  ps  a  goldsmith. 

"  Quhar  thar  is  fundin  ony  sic  werk  within  the 
said  iinace, — ^the  said  werkman  to  be  punyst  at  the 
kyngis  will."    Acts  Ja.  III.  1485,  Ed.  1814,  p.  172. 

WERSELL,  s.     V.  Ward  and  Waesel. 
WERTEWS,  pi.     Accomplishments,  particu- 
larly in  relation  to  music 

''  The  singeir  to  pas  &  remane  in  Pareis  for  ane 
yeir  to  leir  tvertews'*     Aberd.  Vieg^  Cent.  l6. 

Fr.  vertiie,  '*  worth,  perfection  ;*'  Cotgr. 
To  WESCHE,  V,  a.     To  wash,  Aberd.  Reg. 
WESfcHELL,  Veschell,  s.    A  collective  term 

denoting  all  the  plate/dishes,  &c.  used  at  table 

in  a  ^eat  house. 

''Villiam  Murray,  keipar  of  ^e#c7<eZ^."  Chalmers's 
Mary,  i.  179-  Feschell,  p.  177. 
Weschals-a  lmery,  anambry  for  holdingvessels. 
''  Thomas  Kirkpatrick— sail  restore — ^twa  met 
burdes,  a  tveschale  almery,  a  cop  almery,"  &c.  Act. 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  98. 

This  is  distinguished  from  an  ambry  used  for  hold- 
ing cups;  or  a  cup-board. 

WKSE,  we  shall,  S. 

*'  West  no  hae  a  lamb-cloot  on  a'  the  Caulside  o' 
Dunsciro,  if  we  thrapple  the  gudeman  o'  the  flock." 
Black w.  Mag.  May  1820,  p.  159. 

Se  is  often  used  in  this  manner ;  as  in  /'#e,  I  shall, 
IV^e,  ye  shall,  JfeVe,  he  shall,  &c.  S.,  like  h£'d  for 
he  fvad  or  would. 

To  WEST,  V.  a.     To  examine.]  Add ; 

"  Both  well  this  24^  day  wes  found  werray  tymus 
fveseing  the  Kyngis  ludging  that  was  in  preparing 
for  him.'*     Anderson's  ColL  ii.  272. 
2.  To  visit,  Reg.  Aberd. 
WESSEL,  Wassel,  adv.    Westward,  S. 

**  Ye  maun  baud  messel  by  the  end  o'  the  loan,  and 
take  tent  o'  the  jaw-hole.'  ^  O,  if.  you  get  to  ectsel 
and  rvessel  again,  I  am  undone  T  Quy  Mann.  i..ll. 
To  WEST,  V.  a.    To  vest,  to  invest.    Part  pa. 

westity  vested. 

— ''  Thai  retourit,  deliuerit,  &  fand,  that  the  said 
vmquhile  Patrik  Tendale  deit  last  westii  &  sesit  as  of 
fee  of  ane  land  &  annuale  rent  of  tene  merkis  vsuale 
money  of  Scotland,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1490, 
p.  185. 
Westlandeb,,^.    An  inhabitant  of  the  west  of 

Scotland,  S. 

"  The  westlander^ — were  all  poor  ignorant  crea* 
tures,  taken  from  their  husbandry,  and  brought 
forth  only  to  make  a  show,  as  also  multitudes  of 
them  every  day  running  home  to  get  in  their  har- 
vest."   GuAry's  Mem.  p.  289. 
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WET  FINGER.     With  a  small  effort. 

"  I'll  make  you  sensible  that  I  can  bring  mysell 
round  with  a  roeijinger,  now  I  have  my  finger  and 
my  thumb  on  this  loup-the-dyke  loon."  Redgaunt- 
let,  iii.  295. 

This  phrase  is  used  in  E.  But  I  have  met  with 
the  explanation  of  it  only  in  Archdeacon  Nares'  Glos- 
sary. He  supposes,  with  ffreat  appearance  of  truth, 
that  it ''  alludes  to  the  vulgar  and  inelegant  custom 
of  wetting  the  finger,  to  turn  over  a  book  with  mofe 
ease ;"  subjoining  the  following  passage ;  **  I  hate 
brawls  with  my  heart,  and  can  turn  over  a  volume  oi 
wrongs  with  a  wet  Jlnger'*  G.  Harvey's  Pierce's 
Supererog.  p.  21.  rep. 
WEWLECK,  s.     An  instrument  for  making 

ropes  of  straw,  for  thatching  corn-stacks,  Te- 

viotd.,  Eskdale,  Ettr.  For.,  also  Wewlock ;  sy- 

non.  Thraw-crook^  WyU^  Wylie. 

This,  from  its  form,  might  seem  allied  to  Teut. 
vlecht-en,  to  twist,  to  plait.     But  see  Wyle,  *.  id. 
WEVJFIT,  part.  pa.    Bound.  "Theneifww- 

pU  up  with  blak  virge  thred.""     Aberd.  Reg. 

V.  Skawbert,  and  Oop,  v. 
To  WEX,  V.  a.     To  vex,  to  disturb. 

— ^'  That  Robert  Patonson  rvex  nocht  thaim  nor 
distrouble  in  the  broukin  Sc  joysin  of  the  samyn  in 
tyme  to  cum."     Act  Audit  A.  1 574,  p.  S6. 
WEZypron.     Us;  in  some  places,  we;  Orkn. 

Su.G.  ass,  Isl.  osz. 
WH,  changed  into  F  in  the  northerh  counties  of 

S.     V.  F  AT  J  pron. 
WHA,  pron.   Who,  used  as  an  indefinite  desig. 

nation  of  a  person,  Gall. 

What  notion  gard  ye  croak  awa 
Sae  far's  thcvrosseny  Netherlaw  ?— - 
Thou'st  been,  I  doubt,  like  mony  a  tvka, 

Owre  het  ahame.         Gall.  Enc.  p.  S97. 
Wha  to  be  Married  First,  the  name  of  a 

game  at  cards,  Gall. 

Mactaggart  has  given  us  a  curious  list  of  a  variety 
of  old  names  of  a  siinilar  appropriation. 

"  The  chief  Galloway  games  at  cards  are.  Catch 
the  Ten,  or  Catch  Honours,  Lent  for  Betins,  Brag  and 
Pairs  for  Slaes,  Beggar  my  Neebour,  Birkie,  Love  after 
Supper,  and  fTha  to  be  married  first.  These  are  the 
•  genuine  rustic  games."  Gall:  Enc.  vo.  Voml. 
WHAAP,  WkAP,  *.    A  curlew.     V.  Quhaip, 

QUHAUP. 

Whaap-neb,  s.  The  auld  whaap^neb.  Y. 
Whaup-neb. 

To  WHACK,  V.  n.     To  quack,  South  of  S. 
The  ducks  they  mhackit,  the  dogs  they  howled^ 
The  herons  they  shriekit  most  piteouslie  ; 
The  horses  they  snorkit  for  miles  around. 
While  the  priest  an'  the  pedlar  together  might  be. 

Hogg's  Mountain  Bard,  p.  20. 
Isl.  huak  garritus  avium  ;  Runolf.  Ion. 

WHACKER,  8.  Any  thing  uncommonly  large 
of  its  kind,  Dumfr.;  synon.  Whapper.  It  seems 
to  be  of  the  same  origin  with  WhauJc^  v.,  q. 
something  that  has  power  to  give  a  stroke. 

WHAE,  pron.  Who ;  the  pronunciation  of 
Roxb.  and  other  southern  counties. 
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For  mony  year  nae  foree  cade  stand  him^ 
Whae  ever  try'd^  their  master  fand  him. 


Hogg's  Scottish  Pastorals,  p.  14.  V.  Qhua. 
WHAILING,  9.   "  A  lashing  with  a  rojie's  end, 

—from  the  name  o|  a  rope  called  a  whale4iney 

used  in  fishing  for  whales;^  Gall.  Enc. 
To  WHAISH,  V.  n.     To  wheeze  as  one  who 

has  taken  cold,  Roxb. 

This  term  is  not  exactly  synon.  with  JThaisU,  at 
Wheezle ;  as  the  latter  denotes  a  shriller  and  more 
continued  wheezing  than  fFhaish.  When  Whaxsh  is 
conjoined  with  Wkeezh,  according  to  the  alliterative 
idiom  of  the  Scottish^  it  becomes  WhaishU;  as,  ^'  That 
puir  dune  bodie  boichs  a'  nicht,  and  gangs  tvhaish^ 
lin'  and  rvheezlin'  a'  day."    V.  Whaisle. 

To  WHAISK,  Whksk,  v.n.  1.  To  speak  with 
a  hasky  voice,  to  speak  with  difficulty  from  any 
affection  in  the  throat,  Roxb. 

S.  To  emit  a  noise  like  one  who  strives  to  dis- 
lodge any  thing  that  has  stuck  in  his  throat, 
to  hawk,  Tweedd. ;  synon.  Hask. 

8.  Also  expl.  "to  gasp  violently  for  breath,''Tweed. 
This  V.  IS  viewed  as  different  in  signification  fVom 

Whaisle,    It  may,  however^  be  a  frequentative  from 

A.S.  hweos-an,  Su.G.  hwaes^,  raucere^  lo  wheeze,  Isl. 

htvas'tt,  fessus  anhelare.    If  not,  it  may  be  allied  to 

Su.G.  hwisk^a,  Isl.  Aii^mI-ui^  mussitare ;  D9n.hfvisk^ 

er,  to  mutter^  to  grumble. 

Whaiskim,  s.  The  act  of  speaking  with  such  a 
voice,  ibid. 

Whaisle,  Wheasle,  s.  The  wheezing  sound 
emitted  by  the  lungs,  when  one  has  a  severe 
cold,  S. 

WHAM,.  #.     A  wide  and  flat  glen,  usually  ap- 

?lied   to  one  through  which   a  brook  runs, 
Veedd.     V.  Quham,  and  Whaum. 
WHAM,  Whaum,  s.    A  blow,  S.B. 

"  A  meikle  man,"  co*  he,  "  foul  fa w  him/' 

But  kent  na  it  was  Tammie, 
Bax'd  me  alang  the.chafts  a  tvhamj 
As  soon  as  e'er  he  saw  me. 
And  made  me  blae. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet.  p.  125. 
In  Aberd.  Edit.  1805,  whaum. 
Allied  probably  to  Isl.  hvim,  motns  celer,  hvim^ 
cito  movere. 

To  WHAMBLE,  v.  a.     To  overturn,  Fife. 

V.  Qqhemle. 
Whamle,  s.     The  statp  of  being  turned  upside 

down,  Ayrs. 

*'  The  chaise  tnade  a  clean  nfliamle,  and  the  laird 
was  lowermost."    Sir  A.  Wylie,  iii.  293, 

**  The  vessel  heel'd  o'er,  till  I  thought  she  would 
hae  coupit,  and  made  a  clean  whamle  o'V  The 
Steam*Boat,  p.  287. 

WHAMPLE,  s.    A  stroke,  ablow,  Tweedd. ; 

synon.  Whap. 

^'  Ony  man  tnathas  said  to  ye,  that  I  amnograte- 
fU'  for  €be  situation  of  Queen's  cooper,  let  me  hae  a 
nz/iamp/e  at  him  wi' mine  eatche."  Bride  Lam.ii.278. 

Allied  probably  to  Teut  humpeUen,  inept6  operari. 
Hence  kumpeler  denotes  an  aukward  or  unskilful 
vorkman.  Thus  whample  might  originally  denote  an 
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aukward  stroke  of  a  workman's  instrument,  by  meam 
of  which  he  wounds  himself.  Wachter  derives  Germ. 
humpUen  id.'from  hammeln,  mutilare,  to  ihaim. 
WHAN-A'-BE,  When-a'-be,  adv.    However, 
notwithstanding.  Loth.,  S.O. 

The  master — ^vows — ^diat  he  will  share 
His  staff*  amang  them,  and  no  spare 

Sic  dai^  fool-folk; 
Whan^a'^be,  they  but  kemp  the  mair. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  sL  6S. 
A  low  term,  aukwardly  compounded  of  when,  aU, 
and  he,  q.  although  aU  he,  or  should  be  so. 
WHANG,  s.    1.  A  thong,  S. 

"  Many  one  tines  the  l^alf-merk  whinger  for  the 
half-penny  whang ;"  S.  Prov. ;  '*  spoken  when  peo- 
pie  lose  a  considerable  thing,  for  not  being  at  an  in- 
considerable expence."  Kelly,  p.  248,  249.  "  Monn 
ane,"  &c.  Ferguson's  Prov. 

Kelly  expl.  half-merk  as  equal  to  sixpence.     But 
its  proper  value  was  six  shillings  and  eightpeace 
Scots.    V.  Quhaino. 
8.  "  A  blow,  or  rather— a  lash  with  a  whip  i'* 

Gall.  Enc.  ^ 

To  Whang,  v.  a.    1.  To  flog,  S.]  Add; 
2.  To  cut  down  in  large  slices,  S. 

At  last,  came  cheese  to  crown  the  feast  ;— 
My  uncle  set  it  to  his  breast. 

And  whang d  it  down. 

W.  Beattie's  Tales,  p.  8. 
Whang-bit,  s.     A  bridle  made  of  leather,  ap. 
parently  as  distinguished  from  Branksy  Teihery 
and  perhaps  also  Sntjifle-bU. 

My  daddie  left  me  gear  enough^ 
A  whang'bit  and  a  sn^^hU,  &c 
_    ,„  ^  ^^^9  CoH  ii.  145. 

To  WHANK,  V.  a.    1.  To  beat,  to  flog,  Roxlk 
Whauk  synon. 
But  tho*  I  get  my  hurdles  whankU— 

I  will  be  laith 
To  quat  the  muse,  while  ae  aufd  blanket 

Can  hap  us  baith. 
RttickbttTs  Way '•side  Cottager,  p.  175. 
2.  To  cut  ofi^  large  portions,  Tweedd. 
Wh ANX,  s.    A  stroke ;  the  act  of  strikhig,  pro. 
perly  with  the  fist ;  as,  «*  a  tvhank  aueth  the 
haflets;''  Roxb. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fVequentative  from  the  v.  to 
Whang,  Quhang,  id.  It  affords  a  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  this  idea,  that  as  S.  whang,  in  a  secon. 
dary  sense,  denotes  a  slice,  A,Bor.  whank  has  the 
same  application :  "  Whank  of  cheese,  a  great  slice 
of  cheese;"  Grose. 

Whankeb,  8.     Something  larger  than  commoii, 

Roxb.;  synon.  WhuUer. 
WHAP,  *,     A  stroke  or  blow,  Tweedd. 

1  was  at  first  inclined  to  view  tiiis  as.  merely  Wap, 
id.  aspirated.  But  I  observe  that  it  is  an  old  CB. 
word.  Chwap,  a  sudden  stroke  or  blow ;  ckwap- 
taw,  to  strike  smartly.  .  This  perhaps  is  the  proper 
origin  of  Wap  itself,  as  bearing  this  sense. 

WH APIE,  s.    Used  as  a  dimin.  from  whdp^  S. 
u)halp. 
They  stood  in  rows,  LTce  whapies  doil'd. 
Set  up  upo'  their  md.^Linkmn  Green,  p.  15. 
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.    '*  Whelps  confused,"  N.  ibid. 

WHAPPER,  s.  Any  thing  excessive  in  its  kind, 

(HT  suipasnng  expectation  in  rq;ard  to  size; 

«ud  of  a  large  fish,  of  a  big  apple,  of  a  swing. 

ing  blow,  &c.  Dumfr. ;  synon.  Whacker. 
This  seems  merely  a  variety  of  Wapper. 
To  WHARLE,  v,  n.    To  pronounce  the  letter 

r  with  too  much  force,  Ettr.  For. ;  to  Whur^  E. 

Synon.  Haur^  Burr. 
WH  ATEN,  adj.  What  kind  of.  V.  Quhatkyn. 
WHATFOR,  adv.      For  what  reason,  why, 

wherefore,  S. 
I  **  The  women  wept,  the  men  looked  doure,  and 
the  children  wondered  nfhaifor  an  honest  roan  should 
be  brought  to  punishment"     R.  Gilhaize,  ii.  323. 
V.  Fykerie. 

^  IF  hat  for  are  ye  greeting,  mother?'  said  Marga- 
ret ;  '  Let  us  hope  ^e  best"    M.  Lyndsay,  p.  85. 
WHAT-RACK,  an  exclamation  expressive  of 

surprise.     V.  Raik,  s.  Care. 
WH ATRECK,  cmj\  Expl. «  notwithstanding  T 

G\.  Surv.  Ayrs.     V.  Raik,  ut  sup. 
WHAT-LIKE,  ad;.    Resembling  what,  used 

interrogatively ;  as,  WhatJike  isH  f  What  does 

it  resemble?  WhatJike U he f  What  appear. 

ance  has  he  P  S. 

This  is  perfectly  analogous  to  Moes^G.  quheleiks, 
qualis,  formed  from  quhe  cui,  and  kiki  similis.     V. 
Hermes  Scythicus,  p.  173.  19^. 
To  WHAUK,  V.  a.    1.  To  strike,  &c.]  Insert, 

as  sense 
2.  To  slash,  or  cut  severely  with  any  sharp  in- 

strument.     When  a  culprit  is  scourged,  he  is 

said  to  be  whaukit^  S.A. 
S.  To  Whauk  doun^  to  cut  in  large  slices.     The 

phrase  is  often  applied  to  a- cheese,  ibid. 

Jrhang  is  synon. ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
they  both  primarily  denote  corporeal  correction. 
Whauk,  s.,  1-  A  smart  stroke,  the  act  of  thwack. 

ing,  S. 
2.  A  large  slice,  ibid. 

WH  AUM,  s.  1.  A  hollow  part  of  a  field,  Roxb. 
2.  Perhaps  more  properly  expL  "  a  glen  where 

the  ground  on  both  siaes  spreads  out  into  an 

ample  bosom  of  Hms,''  Ettr.  For.- 

This  is  distinguished  firom  Howm,  also  used  in  the 
same  district,  but  as  denoting  flat  ground,  or  a  plain 
on  the  side  of  a  river. 

This  would  seem  more  nearly  allied,  than  Hdtne, 
Hanm,  to  Isl.  Awamm-r  convallicula,  seu  semivallis, 
referred  to  under  Holme.  The  terms  by  which  the 
Isl.  word  is  rendered,  appear  to  be  the  most  proper 
that  could  be  employed  for  denoting  a  glen  of  this 
description.  Haldorson  expl.  it. ;  Con vallicula  decli- 
va,  adding,  in  Dan.  "  a  little  dale,  or  depression." 
S.  It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  a  hollow  in  one 

hill  or  mountain;  viewed  as  exactly  synon.  with 

Gael,  corri.     V.  CorAie. 
To  WH  AtrP,  V.  n.   To  send  forth  pods,  S3- ; 

synon.  Swap^  S.    Hence, 
Whaup,  9,  A  pod^  a  capsule,  S.B.;  synon.  Swap, 

Shaup,  S« 
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To  WHAUP,  V.  n.     To  wheeze,  Fife. 

Perhaps  an  oblique  use  of  £.  whoop  ;  or  from  A.& 
hfveop^an  damare,  ejulare;  Moes.G.  wop^jan  clamare. 
WHAUP.NEB,.WHAAP.KEB,  8.    1.  The  beak 

of  a  curlew,  S. 
S.  The  avid  whaap^neb,  a  periphrasis  for  the  de« 

vil,  S.B. 

**  These  Indians  wad  devour  the  auld  whaap^neb 
himsel'  gin  he  were  weel  cooked,  and  sup  the  broth 
after."     Penrose's  Journal,  iii.  93,  94. 
WuAUP-NjEBfiiT,  adj.  Having  a  Ions  nose,  Roxb. ; 

in  allusion  to  the  Quhaup  or  curlew. 

''  Whaup^nebhed  Sesnxkel  fell  aff  the  drift  toa" 
Gall.  £nc.  p.  264. 
WH  AURIE, «.]  Dele  definition,  and  ettbstitute; 

A  term  appliea.to  a  mis-grown  child,  Ang. 
WHAWKIE,  s.  A  low  and  ludicrous  designa* 

tion  for  whisky,  S. 

—I  was  musin'  li^'my  mind—- 
On  hair-mould  bannocks  fed  an*,  barefoot  kail, 
Withoutten  rvhamkie  or  a  nog  o'  ale. 

Tayhr^s  Scois  Poems,  p.  3. 
ToWHEAK,WEEK,i;.n.  To  whine,  &c.]  Add; 

''  Feaking,  fretfulness,  peevishness,  Exm."  Gro8e« 
To  WHEASI.E.     V.  Whaisle. 
WHEEGEE,  s.     1.  A  whim,  a  maggot,  S. 
^.  In  pi.   Superfluous  trappings,  ornaments  of 

dress,  Fife,  Ayrs. 

C.B.  gwdg,  vain,  frivolous  ;  gwegi  vanity ;  levity. 
Isl.  veig  is  expl.  ornamentum  peculiare ;  G.  Andr. 
WHEEGIL,  s.     A  piece  of  wood  used,  on  the 

harvest  field,*  for  pushing  in  the  end  of  the 

straw-rope  with  which  a  sheaf  is  bound;  Loth* 
WHEEL,  s.     A  whirlpool  or  eddy,  Ang. 

"  It  widna  be  Christian-like  to  stay  cosie  at  hame, 
an"  a'  the  country-side  on  the  fTheeL — The  Wheel  o* 
Clackriach  has  made  mony  watery  ee  afore  now. 
St  Kathleen,  iii.  21 6,  21?. 

This  is  the  same  with  Wele,  q.  v.,  only  aspirated. ' 
WHEELIECRUSE,  s.   A  church-yard,  Orkn. 

Some  of  the  more  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
country  say,  that,  in  the  old  language,  this  term  sig- 
nifies '^  a  place  of  stopping  or  resting."  And  indeed 
their  interpretation  has  great  plausibility.  For  Isl. 
hvil^  signifies  quiescere,  hvUa  lectus,  oublle,  hvild 
quies ;  and  krd^a  (pron.  krou'-a)  circumsepire,  inclu- 
dere ;  q.  to  inclose  in  the  bed  of  death,  or  to  inclose 
ttke  place  of  rest ;  unless  we  deduce  the  last  syllable 
froia  i^ro^  crux,  q.  tlie  re^  of  the  cross^  1.  e.  in  con* 
secrated  ground. 
To  WHEESIER,  v.  n.     To  go  about  mutter* 

ing  complaints  and  disapprobation,   Roxb. ; 

Fly  re,  synon. 

*C.B.  chwiinianrr,  one  who  stirs  about  Ji>riskly;*  or 
changed  from  achwynwr,  a  complainer. 
WHEEN,  s.     1.  A  number,  a  quantity,  S.   V. 

QUUEY>'E. 

This  s.  is  sometimes  used  in  the  plural;  as, 
'^  Wheens  focht,  and  wheens  fled."  ''  How  inony 
wheens  war  there  ?"  i.  e.  How  many  parties  were 
present?  "  There  war  a  gay  twa^three  wheens;'* 
Clydes. 

2.  A  division,  Clydes. 
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**  They  rade  furth  in  three  rvheens  ;  the  first  tnunt- 
it  on  black  ponies,  the  neist  on  grey,  an'  syne  the 
last  on  bonnie  wee  beasties  white  as  the  driflit  snaw." 
Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  155.  V.  Quheyne,  adj. 
WHJCEN,  8,  Queen,  Shetl. ;  wh^  or  perhaps  ra- 
ther hw^  being  always  substituted  for  qu. 
To  VVHEEPLE,  V,  w.]  InseH,  as  sense 

1.  "To  whistle  like  a  whaup;*"  Gall.  Enc,  vo. 
W/iaup, 

C.B.  cktviban,  a  whistle,  a  trill ;  chwibiarv,  to  trill, 
to  quaver ;  chwibiatvl,  of  a  trilling  quality ;  from 
vhrvib  a. pipe. 

2.  To  whistle  with  a  shrill  melancholy  note,  as 
plovers,  &C.5  Iloxb.,  Clydes. 

The  fairy  houndis  are  lilting  on. 
Like  redwings  tvheepling  through  the  mist. 
Hoggg  Hunt  oJEildon,  p.  S23. 

WHEERIKINS,  Whirkins,  s.  pi   The  hips. 
"  ril  whauk  your  wJiecrikms^  I  will  beat  your 
breech  for  you,  Lanarks.,  Edin.    This  in  Roxb. . 
is  thus  expressed ;  "  I''ll  whither  your  whirkins 
to  ye.'' 
This  may  be  connected  with  Hurhle-bane,  coxa, 

q.  v.,  or  Teut.  harck^eft,  hurck-en,  inclinare  se,  whence 

llurkle-bane  has  originated.     Or  it  may  have  been 

formed  from  A.S.  hweorfa  verticillum,  like  hmeoT'^ 

ban,  E.  whirUbtwe;  because  here 'the  bones  so  meet 

that  they  mdy  turn.  Whither  seems  to  claim  affinity 

with  I  si.  htvidr-a,  cito  commoveri. 

W  HEEKI M,  8,  Any  thing  insignificant,  Aberd. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Su.G.  tvurm,  a  whim  or  whim- 

sey;  or  to  A.S.  hrvearf-ian  circuravolitare,  Su.G. 

hwerffv-a  in  gyrum  agere,  wyr-a  in  orbem  movere. 

WHEERNY,  8.     A  very  gentle  breeze,  Orkn. 

WHEERUM,  8.     A  toy-,  a  play-thing,  Roxb. 
Perhaps  from  AS.  hwaerj-^an,  hrveorf-ian,  to  whirl, 

and  wn  or  urn  about,  q.  a  whirligig.  Thesis  thrown 

away  in  composition,  as  in  hweor^ban  a  whirl-bone. 

WHEESHT,  m<^r;.  and  8.     This  is*  the  com- 
mon S.  pronunciatio.n  of  what  is  Whi8t  in  £. 
''  Wheesht,  an  order  for  silence.  Haudyour  tvheesht,  . 

be  silent ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

To  WHEESKj  V.  w.  To  cr^ak,  but  ftot  very 
harshly,  Roxb. 

Wheesk,  8.     A  creaking  sound,  ibid. 

"  Thilk  dor  gyit  ay  thilk  tother  n>heesk  and  thilk 

tother  jerg."   Wint.  Ev;  Tales,  ii.  42.    V.  Whaisk. 

WHEETIE,  QuHEETiB,  adf.  Low,  mean,  scur- 
vy, shabby,  Aberd.,  Meams;  synon. with  JFouty. 
C.B.  chfvith,  chwithig,  left,  sinister,  not  right    V. 

Wmitie-whaties. 

WHEETIE,  8.  The  whitethroat,  Motacilla 
Sylvia,  Linn.,  Loth. ;  supposed  to  receive  its 
name  from  the  whiteness  of  its  throat. 

Whketie-whitebeard,  8.  The  same,  Lanarks. 

To  WHEETLE,  v.  n.    A  term  used  to  denote 
the  peeping  sound  emitted  by  young  birds,  es- 
pecially by  pullets,  S. 
This  seems  to  be  a  very  ancient  term ;  apparently 

the  same  with  old  Teut  quedel^en,  thus  defined  by 

Kilian  ;  Garrire,  modulari :  minutizare,  vernare,  gut« 

turire,  queri.  Ovid.  Dulce  queruntur  aves ;  et  Horat. 

Quemntur  in  silvis  aves.    This  verb  is  a  diminutive 
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from  Su.G.  quaed-a,  Isl.  kved^a,  Germ,  qued-ek,  tM,^ 

nere,  or  Su.G.  quid-a,  A.S.  cwyth-an,  ejulare.    Alem. 

quitiUon  is  given  by  Ihre  as  synon.  with  qvaed-u; 

though  I  have  not- observed  that  it  is  mentioned  by 

Schilter. 

Wheetle,  8.     The  sharp  peeping  sound  made 

by  young  birds,  S. 
Wheetle,  s.  A  duckling,  or  young  duck;  evi- 
dently denominated  from  the  sound  which  it 
makes,  Loth. 
To  WHEETLE,  v.  n.     To  wheedle. 

"  Ye.wad  wheetle,  an'  whushie,  an'  blaw  i'  the  lug 
o'  Sathan  to  tryst  a  bein  neuk  at  the  cheek  o'  his 
brunstane  ingle,  ye  warlock^face't  elf&"  Saint  Pa« 
trick,  ii.  191. 

Johnson  says  he  *'  can  find  no  et3nnblogy"  for  the 
E.  word.  Seren.  derives  it  fVom  Isl.  vael^a  decipere. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  origin  is  the  same  with 
that  given  under  the  preceding  verb.  ' 
WHEEZAN,  8.  "  The  noise  carriage-wheels 
make,  when  moving  fast  C^  Gall.  Enc.  Su.G. 
hwaes-a,  stridere. 
WHEEZE,  8..  .An  act  of  whizzing  produced  bj 

flame,  Clydes. 
Xo  WuEEZiE,  V,  n.     To  blaze  with  a  whizzing 

noise,  ibid. 
Wheezie,  8.'  A  blaze  accompanied  with  a  whizz- 
ing noise,  ibid. 

These  terms  are  not  derived  frota  any  root  de* 
noting  -flame,  but  have  a  common  origin  with  £.  h 
Whiz,  of  which  Johns,  merely  says,  "  from  the  sound 
that  it  expresses."  He  ought  to  have  observed,  that 
it  occurs  in  various  northern  dialects,  as  indeed  ra- 
dically the  same  with  Wheeze,  A.S.  hueos^n.  Sere- 
nius  gives  Sw.  hwaes-a  as  signifying  to. whizz,  al« 
though  it  is  also  expl.  sibilare,  to  hiss.  Indeed,  wheez* 
ing,  whizzing,  and  hissing,  are  all  congenerous ;  sug- 
gesting a  common  idea  as  to  the  sound  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  air.  Thus,  Isl.  hfvass,  formed  fi'om 
hwas'tt,  fessus  anhelare,  signifies  ventosus,  and  hftes- 
sir,  surgit  ventus. 

To  WHEEZIE,.©.  a.   To  pull  pease  by  stealth, 

Clydes. 
Wheezie,  8.  The  act  of  pulling  pease  by  stealth, 
ibid.  ^ 

Shall  we  .trace  this  to  C.B.  chwiw-ian,  to  pilfer, 
chwiwgi,  a  pilferer  ?  * 
WHEEZLE,  *.     The  act  of  wheasing,  S. 

"  I  lost  all  power,  and  fell  on  the  ground  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  laughter,  while  my  voice  went  away  to  a 
perfectwheezle"  Perils ofMan,ii.  346.  V.Whaizle,!?. 
WHEEZLE-RUNG,  8.   A  stick  often  used  by 
the  country-people  for  lifting  a  large  boiling 
pot  off  the  fire,  Ayrs. 
WHEEZLOCH,  8.    An  old  term  which  seems 
to  have  denoted  the  state  of  being  short-winded ; 
from  th^  same  fountain  with  £.  Wheeze^  '*  to 
.breathe  with  noise.^ 

She  had  the  cauld,  but  an'  the  creuk. 
The  wheezloch,  an'  the  wanton  yeuk  ; 
On  ilka  knee  she  had  a  breuk. 

A  Miie  aboon  Dundee,  Old  Song, 
Edin.  Month.  Mag.  June  1817,  p.  S38. 
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A.S.  htveoi'-an,  ezspumare ;  Isl.  Su.G.  htvaes^a,  gra- 
viter  anhelare. 
To  WHEGLE,  v.  n.   To  wheedle,  to  use  means 

for  cajoling,  Berwicks.  Isl.  htceck-ia^  decipere. 
WHEY-BIRD,  s.  The  wood-lark,  Alauda  ar- 
*    borea,  Linn.,  Lanarks. ;  a  name  probably  from 

Isl.  hwei  coUiculus,  q.  the  hill-lark,  if  not  corr. 

'from  the  Clmbric  name  of  this  bird,  heede-lerke^ 

as  given  by  Penn.  Zool.  ii.  236.    Heede  seems 

the  same  with  Isl.  Iieide,  sylva,  q.  wood-lark. 
WHEY-DROP,  Whey-deap,  s.  '  A  putrifying 

hole  in  a  cheese,  resembling  an  ulcer,  S.O. 

"  If  the  milk  is  either  allowed  to  cool  too  much, 
before  it  is  made  into  curd,  or  not  brought  to  the  pro- 
per temperature,  when  the  rennet  is  mixed  into  it, 
the  curd  is  soft,  does  not  part  with  the  whey,  and  the 
cheese  is  soft,  brittle,  and  difficult  to  be  kept  toge- 
ther ;  and  even  when  the  utmost  pains  have  beeii 
taken  to  press  out  the  serum,  (r.  whey)  it  will,  seve- 
ral weeks  after  the  cheese  has  been  made,  burst  out 
in  putrifying  holes,  which,  inthe  dairy  language  of 
Ayrshire,  are  termed  rvhey-drops"   Agr.  Sur v.  Ayrs. 

p.  452. 

WHEY-EYE,  Whey-ee,*,  Synon.  with  Whetf 

drop^  Ayrs. 

"  Whey^springs,  or  eyes,  are  seldom  met  Vith  in 

the  cheeses  of  Ayrshire."    Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  455. 

WHEYLKIN,  s.  Expl.  "  lively,  coy  motions,'* 
Shetl. ;  by  insertion  of  the  aspirate,  from  Isl. 
t;^M:ing:contrectatio,  velk-a  contiectare,  volvere. 

WHEY-SE  Y,  s.  A  tub  in  which  milk  is  curdled, 
Lanarks; ;  from  E.  Whey^  and  S,  Say^  Saye. 

'WHEY-WHULLIONS,  s,  pi  Formerly  a  very 

^  oommon  dish  for  dinner  among  the  peasantry  of 
S. ;  consisting  of  flummery  prepared  by  collect- 
ing all  the  porrid^  left  at  breakfast,,  which  was 
beat  down  among  fresh  wkey^  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  oat-meal.-  This,  being  boiled  foir 
some  hours,  was  eaten,  or  according  to  our  ver- 
nacular phraseology,  eyppit,  with  bread,  instead 

of  broth. 

Whuliian  seems  to  be  merely  the  aspiration  of  Stt.G. 
fvaeUing,  the  definition  of  which  has  the  closest  ana- 
logy, as  it  denotes  a  thinner  sort  of. porridge;  Pul- 
tis  liquidioris  genus.  To  this  agree  Isl.  veiling,  puis 
fervidd  cocta,  dluque  parata;  G.  Andr.  p.  252. — 
Puis  tenerior,  sorbitlo,  (Haldprson),  what  our.  peasan- 
try would  call  suppable-  or  spoon-meal;  Dan.  lulling, 
*'  porridge,  broth,"  Wolff.  The  word  is  also,  with  some 
slight  variation,  to  be  found  in  the  German  dialects ; 
Teut,  fPiMlnck,  farraceum ;  ex  alica  farris  edulium, 
Kilian ;,  M od.  Sax.  tvelgen,  id.  A.S.  fvealUan,  Alert. 
VMiM^,  SxiX^.nfa^ll^,  Isl*  vell-a,  Teut.  weU^en,  Germ. 
wall-en,  all  signify  to  boil. 
•WHENA'BE,  adv.     However,  after  all.     V. 

Whan-a'*-be. 
To  WHESK,  V.  n.    V.  Whaisk. 
To  WHEW,  V.  n.   To  whistle  with  a  shrill  ppe, 
'    as  plovers  do,  S.  A* 

«'  Ilka  hag,  and  den,-  and  todhole  round  about, 
seemed  to  be  fu'  o'  plovers,  for  they  fell  a'  to  the 
whistling  an'  answering  ane  another  at  the  same  time« 
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I  had  often  been  wondering  bow  they  staid  sae  lang 
on  the  heights  that  year,  for  I  had  them  aye  whewing 
e'en  and  mom."     Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  49. 

This  seems  from  the  same  origin  with  E.  whiff,  a 
blast ;  properly  the  act  of  breathing  with  the  mouth;' 
perhaps  C.B.  chwyth,  halitus.  Isl.  hwi»a,  however, 
signifies  to  neigh ;  adhinnire  equorum  lascivientium, 
Haldorson. 
WHEZLE,  s.     The  vulgar  name  for  a  weasle^ 

mustela.  Loth. 
WHICKIE,  ac0.     Crafty,  knavish,  Clydes. 

Isl.  krveck-ia  decipere,  htveck-r  dolus,  impostura, 
hweckiot-r,  subdolus,  vafer.  Perhaps  the  root  is  hwik^ 
a,  Su.G.  Ttwek-a,  kwick-a,  vacillare.   G.  Andr.  gives 
as  one  sense  of  kmecke,  celeriter  subtraho. 
WHICKING,  s.     A  term  used  to  express  the 

cry  of  pigs. 

**  The  tvhicking  of  pigs,  the  gushing  of  hogs." 
Urquhart's  Rabelais.     V.  Cheepino. 

This  seems  the  same  with  wheaMng.  V.  Wheak, 
Week.  Haldorson  ren3ers  Isl.  qvak-a  minurizare, 
to  chirp. 

To  WHID,  Whud,  v.  n.  To  fib,  S.  It  conveys 
.  the  idea  of  less  aggravation  than  that  which  is 
attached  to  the  term  lie;  implying  that  the  false- 
hood is  not  so  direct,  that  the  person  rather 
equivocates  than  tells  an  absolute  falsehood. 
Whid,  Whud,  *.]  Svhstitute  as  definition ; — A 
falsehood  of  a  less  direct  kind,  an  untruth,  S. 

To  the  example  given,  subjoin  ; 
A  rousing  whid  is- not  a  common,  nor  a  correct, 
phrase.    It  suggests  the  idea  of  a  more  gross  infringe- 
ment on  truth  than  is  warranted  by  the  determinate 
use  of  the  term, 

Upo'  their  tongues  the  rising  topics  swell. 
An'  sometimes  mix'd  too  wi'  a  twisty  whid,  &c. 

A.  Scoffs  Poems  1811,  p.  j6j. 
Here  also  the  terin  is  used  in  a  stronger  sense  than 
what  properly  belongs  to  it. 

For  the  probable  origin,  V.  Qhyd,  Whid,  sense  4. 

To  WHID,  V.  n.   To  move  nimbly  and  lightly, 

without  noise,  S, 

"  That  creature  whids  aboiit  frae  place  to  place, 
like  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle,  clip,  clipping  wi'  a  tongue 
that  wad  clip  clouts."   Saxon  and  Gaely  iii.  1 04, 105. 

Whidding  '  like  a  hen  on  a  het  girdle,'  is  not  quite 
an  appropriate' conjunction ;  as  this  allusion  refers  to 
a  timorous  and  unsteady  motion,  as  that  of  one  who 
has  tender  or  gouty  feeL  "  Whidding,  scudding;"  Gl. 
Antiq.  V.  QuniD,  v. 
To  Whid  back  and  forret^  to  whisk  backwards 

and  forwards  with  a  quick  motion,  S. 
WHIDDEll,  ^.     A  ^ust  of  wind,  Shetl. 

'the  term  is  used  in  this  sense  by  Gawin  Douglas. 

V.  QUHIODER,  s, 

WIJIDDY,  adj.     Unsteady,  unstable;   as,  a 
ftkiddy  windy  1.  e.  one  that  shifts  about ;  Orkn. 
Isl.  hvida,  cita  commotio  aeris ;  Haldorson.     Y. 
QuHiD,  V.  and  *.  • 

WHIDDIE,  8.  A  name  for  a  hare,  Banff's. ;  pron. 
Fuddie^  Aberd. ;  wh  being  changed  into/. 
Rob  than  to  her  did  hunt  his  dogs. 
Thro'  glens  an'  shawsj  thro'  muirs  an'  bogsj; 
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But  jykiddie,  wi'  her  cockit  lugs, 
Said,  Kiss  your  luckie. 

TayW*  S.  Poems,  p.  gl. 
Most  probably  from  its  quick  motion.  V.Quhid,  t* 

To  Whiddle,  V,  n.     To  proceed  with  a  light 

rapid  motion,  Kinross. 

Undoubtedly  a  diminutive  from  the  v.  io  Whid. 
V.  QuiiiD. 

WHIFFINGER,*.  A  vagabond.  V.Waffiw- 

GEU. 

To  WHIG,  V,  fi:  To  go  quickly ;  Loth,  (synon. 

Whidy)  perhaps  the  same  with  Whihh^  Ang., 

to  go  quickly,  with  a  whizzing  motion :  C.B. 

chzciw-iany  to  turn,  or  dart  about,  to  fly  here 

and  there. 

"  WhiggiHg,  jogging  rudely;  urging  forward;" 
Gl.  Antiq. 
To  Whig  Awa*^  v.  n.     To  move  at  an  easy  and 

steady  pace,  to  jog,  Liddesdale. 

— ^'  When  I  had  gotteiY  just  in  again  upon  the 
moss,  and  was  rvhigging  cannily  awa  hame^  twa  land- 
loupers jumpit  out  of  a  peat-hag  on  me  or  I  was 
aware,  and  got  me  down,  and  knevelled  me  sair 
aneuch."     Guy  Mannering,  ii.  39. 

"  To  Whig  awa'  fviih  a  cart"  remarks  Sir  W.  Scott, 
in  a  Bote  to  Dict.,  *'  signifies  to  drive  it  briskly  on. 
I  remember  hearing  an  Highland  farmer  in  Eskdale, 
after  giving  minute  directions  to  those  who  drove  the 
hearse  of  his  wife,  how  they  were  to  cross  some  boggy 
land,  conclude ;  "  Now,  lads,  tvhig  aiva'  wi'  her." 

Allied  perhaps  to  Isl.  hvtck^a  vacillare,  Sw.  mck-^ 
to  joggle. 

To  WHIG,  V,  n.  Stale  churned  milk,  when  it 
throws  off  a  sediment,  is  said  to  whtg^  Nithsd. 

WHIGAMQRE,  *.  A  cant  term  pf  the  same 
meaning  with  Whig^  as  applied  to  the  old  Pres- 
byterians, but  apparently  more  contemptuous. 
."  There  was  he  and  that  sour  whigamore  they 

ca'd  Burley — if  twa  men  could  hae  won  a  field,,  we 

wadna  hae  gotten  our  skins  paid  that  day."     Tales 

of  my  Landlord,  iv.  l64. 

Whiggehy,  *.     The  notions  or  pi*actices  of  a 

Scottish  Presbyterian,  S. 

"  Gang  awa' wi'  your  Whiggery,  if  that's  a' ye  can 
do ;  auld  Curate  Kilstouk  wad  hae  read  half  the 
Prayer-Book  to  me  by  this  time."  H.JM.  Loth:  i.  195. 

*'  That's  a'  your  tvhiggety/  re-echoed  the  virago,  • 
*  that's  a'  your  rvhiggerlj,  and  your  Presbytery,  ye 
cut-lugged  graning  carles."     Waverley,  ii.  1^. 

To  WHIGGLE,  Whiggle  alang^  v.  n.  To 
wriggle,  to  waddle,  Fife;  the  same  with  Wig-^ 
gk.     V.  Waigle. 

Td  WHIGGLE,  V.  n.     To  trifle,  Fife. 

I  ami  at  a  loss  whether  to  view  this  term  as  an  oh- 

lique  use  of  the  preceding  one,  or  as  allied  to  Teut. 

rvijckeUen  hariqliu*],  augurari,  as  latterly  applied  in 

ridicule  of  the  arts  of  divination. 

Whiggle,  *.     A  trifle,  a  toy,  a  kickshaw,  Fife. 

WHIGGLE,  s.    A  gimcrack ;  a  term  used  to 
denote  any  thin^  that  ministers  mote  to  con- 
ceit than  to  utihty,  Fife. 
Jsl.  hvikuU  inconstant,  fi^om  hviia  ctdtre*    Or^ 
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Belg.  hujfghelen  to  dissemble,  to  play  the  hypocrite; 
synon.  wiHiE.  juggle. 

WHIGMELEERIE,  *.    1.   The  name  of  a 

ridiculous  game.]  Add  ; 
8.  Afantastical  ornament  in  masonry,  dress,  fee,  S, 

*'  Ah  !  it's  a  brave  kirk,  nane  o'  yere  whigmalee^ 
ries  and  curliewurlies  about  it"     Rob  Roy,  i.  127. 
Whigmaleerie,  adj.  1. Dealing  in  gimcracks,  S. 
2.  Whimsical,  S. 

"  I  met  ane  very  honest,  fkir-spoken,  weel  put-on 
gentleman, — ^that  was  in  the  tvkigmaleervmsn'a  back« 
shop."     Nigeti.  77. 
WHIHE  (gutt.),  s.     «  The  sound  of  an  adder, 

her  fujtng  noise,  when  angered  ;"  Gall.  line  ; 

slightly  changjed  from  C.B.  chztif,  a  hiss,  oc 

chmtk-Uj  to  hiss. 
WHILiE,  conj\    Until,  S. 

,     "  Still  the  covenanters  could  not  be  pleased  wkOe 
their  cup  was  full,  conform  to  the  conclusion  b^ 
tween  them  and  the  covenanters  or  malecontents  of 
England,"  &c,     Spalding,  i.  8J.     V.  Quhill. 
WHILEOMS,  adv.   At  times,  sometimes,  S.B. 

Whikoms  they  tented,  and  sometimes  they  play'di 

And  sometimes  rashen  hoods  and  buckies  mad& 
Ross't  Helenore,  p.  I4.     V.  Qhtlum. 
WHILES,  adv.^    At  times,  occasionally,  S. 

"  He  offered  him  to  prove  that  though  she  took 
wMles  fits  of  distraction,  yet  that  she  had  delmcida 
intervaUa,  and  that  it  was  in  one  of  these  that  she 
granted  the  said  assignation."  Fount.  Dec  SoimL 
ii.  460.  •  •  •  .  *^*^ 

'\  He  lies  a'  day,  and  wMle*  a'  night,  in  the  cove 
in  the  dem  hag."  Waverley,  iii.  M7.  •  V.  Quhils, 
QuHiLES.         Add  to  etymon  ; 

I  hesitate  whether  we  ought  not  rather  to  Tiew 
this  term  as  the  genitive  sing,  of  A.S.  hivU  tempos, 
which  is  liwileM,  q.^  "  of  a  time  she  took  fits,"  &c. 
It  would  seem  indeed  that  A;S.  hwthm  (retained  in 
O.E,  Whilom,)  signifying  aliquando,  is  merely  the 
same  A.S.  noun  in  the  dative  or  ablative  plural,  q. 
by,  or  t»  times.  •        »  f 

WHILLIE-BILLOU,  9.    A  variety  of  HO. 

liebalaw.  Gall.     WhUb/Jkiho^  Dumfr. 

"  JVhilUe  Billou,  a  noisy  commotion,  as  when  the 
fox  is  up,  started  for  chase ;"  GalL  Enc. 

Can  this  have  any  connexion  with  C.B.  ckwylm* 
biawh  apt  to  wander  about,  from\chtoylmb4aw,  to 
wander  round  about,  and  this  again  from  ckmmlwib 
orbit,  motion?  .     ' 

To  WHILLY,  Whullv,  v.  a.     To  cheat,  to 
gull,]  -idrf/— properly,  by  wheedling  means. 
^'  Let  me  alane  for  mhuUfing  an  advocate  *«— it's 

nae  sin  to  get  as  mudde  frae  them  as  M' can-l«fter 
a'  if  s  but  the  wind  o'  their  raoath-«4t  cotia  tJ»^m 
naething."     Heart  M.  Loth.  L  828. 
^  "  WhUhfing,  bamboosling;  deceiving  with  me« 
aous  arguments ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

WHILLIEGOLEEKIE,^.  A  hypocritical  fefc 
low,  a.wheedler,  one  who  speaks  firir  from  ad^ 
fish  motives,  Boxb. ;  synon.  with  WhUBe-mka. 
The  first  part  of  the  word  is  evidentlT  the  aana 

with /PAitf^,  WhuOg,  V. 

This^  if  traced  toOoth.  nUy  be.dedacedfim  J5a.a 
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hwU-a  eatdarej  to  delay>  and  Teuit  laerie,  mulier 
vanUoqua,  stulta,  laerU'en  ineptire>  nugas  ineptias* 
que  dicere,  A.S.  ge-laer,  Germ,  leer,  .vacuus.  Or  it 
may  be  from  C.B.  chwUianf  to  pry  about^  and  Uewyr 
radiance,  conjoined  by  the  particle  go,  denoting  pro- 
gress towards,  q.  one  who  pries  about,  exhibiting  a 
fair  and  flattering  appearance. 

WHILLILU,  s.    An  air  in  music,  Ettr.  For. 

''  And  all  the  while  he  was  full  earnestly  whist- 
ling a  tune. 

>List  me,  my  son,-  What  whiiUlH  is  that 

Thou  keep'st  a  trilling  at?"  Hog^s  Tales,  i.  l62. 

Isl.  kvell-a  sonare,  hvell-r  sonitus,  and  lu  lassitu« 
do ;  q.  a  dull  or  flat  air. 

WHILLIE-WHA,  *.     1.  A  person  on  whom 

there  can  be  no  flependence.]    Add^  as  sense 
8.  A  cheat,  S. 

If  ye  gang  near  the'South-sea  house. 
The  whUfy-wkas  will  grip  your  gear. 

Herd's  ColL  ii.  40. 
Sk  Used  also  to  denote  a  wheedling  speech,  coax- 

ing  language.  South  of  S. 

*'  I  wish  ye  binna  beginning  to  learn  the  way  of 
blawing  in  a  woman's  lug,  wi'  a'  your  whUfy-wkaW 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  105. 

"  WkiUy'fohas,  idle  cajoling  speeches ;  flumme- 
ry ;"  Gl.  Antiq.        Add  to  etymon ; 

Perhaps  rather  allied  to  C.B.  chreilgi,  a  searching 
dog;  a  busy  body;  ckwiliatv,  chmliachy  to  pry  about ; 
ckmliai,  a  pryer ;  Owen. 

WuiLLi  E-WH  AW,  adj.  Not  to  be  depended  upon,  S. 
'*  Because  he's  a  fvhi/ly'whaw  body  and  has  a  plau- 
sible tongue  of  his  own,-— and  especially  because 
nobody  pould  ever  find  out  whether  he  is  Whig  or 
Tory,  this  is  the  third  time  they  have  made  him 
Provost"     Redgauntlet,  ii.  277* 

To  Whilly-whaw,  V,  n.     To  talk  in  a  kindly 
.    and  cajoling  way ;  used  to  express  the  conversa- 
tion oi  two  young  persons  supposed  to  have  a 
mutual  attachment 

*'  What,  man  1  the  life  of  a  king,  and  many  thou- 
sands besides,  is  not  to  be  weighed  with  the  chance 
of  two  young  things  whtUy^whawing  in  ilk  other's 
ears  for  a  minute."     Q.  Durward,  iii.  217« 

To  Whillywha,  r.  a.  To  cajole,  to  wheedle,  S. 
**  I'm  oner  failed  to  tak  a  help-mate,  though  Wy- 
lie  Mactrickit  the  writer  was  very  pressing  and  spak 
very  civilly ;  but  I'm  ower  auld  a  cftt  to  draw  that 
strae  before  me.     He  caniia  mhiUywha  me  as  he's 

dune  mony  a  ane."     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  iv.  246. 

.  •         • . 

Whillywhaikg,  Whillywhainc,  8.    The  act 

of  wheedling,  S. 

''My  life  precious !'  exclaimed  Meg  Dods ; '  nane 
o'  your  tvhuUiftvhaing,  Mr.  Bindloose."  St  Ronan^ 
ii.  11. 

To  WuiLLiEWHALLiE,  V,  fi.    To  ooax,  to  whee- 
.  die,  Perths. 

To  WniLtis-wHALLiE,  V.  a.     To  dally,  to  loi- 
terj  S.B.     V.  Whilliwhaw. 

WHILOCK,  Whileock,  Whilockie,  s,     A 

little  while,  S.O.,  Dumfr.,  Perths. 

''  I'll  wauger  half-a-croon  that  he's  no  at  the  point 
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o'  death,  and  wunna  be  for  a  whileock"    M.  Lynd- 
say,  p.  145. 

Ock  is  the  mark  of  diminution,  as  in  many  other 
words.     V.  the  letter  K,  also  Oc,  termin. 

Teut  fvijlken,  parvum  temporis  spatium,  is  form- 
ed in  a  similar  manner,  by  the  addition  of  ken,  the 
mark  o£  the  diminutive,  from  tvijle  momentum. 
WHILPER,  s.     Any   individual  larger  than 

the  ordinary  size  of  its  genus ;  as,  ^^  What  a 

whiiper  of  a  trout  !^'  Dumfr. 

WkuUer  is  used  in  some  other  counties. 
Whiltie-whaltie,  adv.    In  a  state  of  palpita- 
tion, S.]  Add; 

The  Danes  us6  huUert  oe  huUert  in  the  sense  of 
upside  down.  ^ 

To  Whiltie-whaltib,  ».n.   To  palpitate,  Ayrs. 

— "  A  kin'  o'  nettling  ramfeezalment  gart  a'  my 
heart  whiUie  fvhaUie"  £d.  Mag.  Ap.  1821,  p.  351. 
To  Whiltie-whaltie,   ».  n.      To  dally,    to 

loiter;   given  as  synon.  with   WhiUy-whaSyy 

S  B 
To  WHIMMER,'t;.  n.     To  cry  feebly,  like  a 

child,  Roxb. 

This  seems  radically  the  same  with  E.  to  Whiriu 
per  ;  only  retaining  the  form  of  Teut.  tvimmer^en  ob- 
vagire,  clamitare  prae  dolore  vel  gaudio.  (V.  Skin- 
ner, vo.  Whimper.)  Germ,  wmmer-en,  "  to  whimper, 
or  whine,  as  a  little  child;"  Ludwig.  Wachter  views 
it  as  the  same  with  Germ.yaminern,  ejulare,  w  being 
prefixed.  This  must  be  the  same  with  Wkeemer. 
WHIMWHAM,  s.     1.  A  whim,  a  whimsey. 

Loth.,  as  used  by  old  E.  writers. 
8.  A  kickshaw,  in  relation  to  food. 

They  brought  to  him  a  good  sheep's  head, 

A  napkin,  and  a  towel, — 
Gae,  tak  your  whim-whams  a'  frae  me. 
And  bring  me  fast  my  gruel. 

Ballad  Book,  p.  1 7. 

C.B.  chwym,  motion,  impulse,  Owen ;  a  whimsey, 
Richards.     The  Isl.  exactly  corresponds.     Hwim, 
motus  celer ;  hwim^a,  cito  movere. 
WHIN,  *.     A  few.     V.  Quheyne. 

It  is  also  improperly  given  in  the  form  of  Whine, 
under  Job-trott. 

To  WHINGE,.©.  «.  To  whine,  S.]  Add) 
"  Mr.  William  [Guthry]  said, '  I'll  tell  you.  Cousin, 
wliat  I'm  not  only  tliinking  upon,  but  I  am  sure  of 
it,  if  I  be  not  under  a  delusion ;  and  it  is  this,  that 
the  malignauts  will  be  your  death,  and  this  gravel 
will  be  mine  ;  but  ye  will  have  the  advantage  of  me, 
for  ye  will  die  fionourably  before  many  witnesses 
with  a  rope  about  your  neck,  and  I  will  die  whing* 
ing  upon  a  pickle  straw."  Walker's  Remark.  Pas- 
sages, p.  17  4f. 

WHINGER,  Whingae,  s.     A  sort  of  hanger.] 
.  Add; 

Whiniard  is  expl.  by  Phillips, ''  a  kind  of  crooked 
sword."     Minsheu  and  Skinner  also  give  the  same 
word;  so  that  it  is  probably  O.E.    Jacob  derives  it 
from  A.S.  winn,  to  get,  and  are  honour. 
WHINGICK,  8.     A  snuff-box,  Shetl.     * 

I  can  discover  no  origin,  unless  we  should  suppose 
that  the  name,  before  the  use  of  tobacco,  had  been  given 
to  a  box  for  holding  Angelica,  which  in  Isl.  is  denomi- 
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nated  hwann,  and  seeing  to  have  been  a  fiivoarite 
root  with  the  Scandinavians.     The  Dalecarlians  in 
Sweden  call  it  quanmt,  the  Norwegians  quanne* 
WHINYARD,  s.     The  same  with  Whinger. 

"  Ruthven,  with  his  complices^-struck  him  over 
our  shoulder  with  fpAm*^arc^/'  &c.  Chalmers's  Mary, 
i.  164. 

To  WHINE,  V.  n.  1.  A  term  used  to  denote 
the  suppressed  bark  of  a  shepherd'^s  dog,  when 
from  want  of  breath  he  is  unable  to  extend  his 
cry ;  or  his  shrill  impatient  tone,  when  he  loses 
sight  of  the  hare  which  be  has  been  in  pursuit 
of;  Ettr.  For. 

"  He  saw — the  malignant  collies  wkinking  after 
^   him."     Perils  of  Man^  ii.  22. 

The  word,  I  am  informed,  is  confined  to  the  Collie: 
and  used  only  in  relation  to  his  pursuit  of  game.  ^ 
S.  To  bark  as  an  untrained  dog  in  pursuit  of 
game,  ibid.,  Tweedd. 

I  never  thought,  for  a'  your  ruse. 
That  e'er  he  was  for  muckle  use. 
Except  for  drivin'  nout  to  fairs. 
Or  rinnin'  whinkin'  after  hares. 

Hogg's  Scot.  Pastorals,  p.  20. 
Whxnk,  s.  The  suppressed  bark  of  a  shepherd^s 
dog,  as  above  described,  ibid. 
Isl.  qweink~a,  frequenter  iamentari,  is  the  only 
word  that  appears  to  have  any  resemblance.  Su.G. 
kwink^a,  vacillare,  is  indeed  perfectly  similar.  But 
it  refers  to  motion,  not  to  sound.  The  same  thing 
may  be  observed  of  Teut.  quinch-en,  dubio  et  tremulo 
motu  ferri. 

WuiNNBa,  s.     1.  The  sound  caused  by  rapid 
flight  or  motion,  whizzing  noise^  S.B.,  Loth., 
Dumfr.     Whunner^  Gal  J. 
'*  Whunner,  a  thundering  sound,"  Gall.  Enc. 
S.  "  The  blow  which  causes  such  a  sound  C*  ibid. 
At  last  the  beggars  clear'd  the  field. 

For  wha  could  stan'  iheir  whifmers^ 
The  very  ploughmen  had  to  yield, 
Wi'  hides  as  black  as  shuners.       Ih.  p.  268. 
S   A  smart  resounding  box  on  the  ear,  Dumfr. 

Isl.  kcinr,  sonus  ex  vibratione  ;  fremitus  venti ; 
Haldorson. 

Whimnekiii%  part.  adj.    A  wkimnerifC  drouth^ 
«  severe  drought,  accompanied  with  a  sifting 
wind.     It  is  applied  to  any  thing 'so  much 
dried,  in  consequence  of  extreme  drought,  as 
to  rustle  to  'the  touch ;  as,  ^<  The  Qpm^s  a^ 
lohinnerin^  Clydes. 
WHIN-SPARROW,  s.     The  Field  or  Moun- 
tain sparrow,  S. ;  Frin^lla  montana,  Linn. ; 
denominated,  as  would  seem,  fVom  its 'being 
often  found  among  whiiis  or  furze. 
'    WHIP.  InaWhip^adv.   In  a  moment.]  ^(2cl; 
C.B.  chwip,  a  quick  flirt  or  turn ;  also  quickly, 
instantly ;  chwip-iaw,  to  move  briskly ;  Owen. 
WHIP-LICKER,  s.    One  who  haui  a  cart  and 

horse  for  hiring,  FHfe ;  a  cant  t^ m. 
WHIP«MAN>«.  A  common  carter,Loth.,Perth8. 
"    But  waes  me,  seldom  that's  the  case. 
Whan  routhleas  wk^men,  scant  o*  graces 
Baghash  and  bann  ihem  to  their  face. 

The  Old  Horse,  Dufs  Poems^  p.  £i. 
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WHIPPER^NAPPER,  s.    1.  A  little  pre. 

sumptuous  fellow ;  a  very  cGOtemptuous  term, 

S.     This  is  also  cant  £.,  expl.  ^^  a  diminutive 

fellow ;"  Class.  Diet. 
2.  A  cheat,  Dumfr. ;  pron.  Whopper-Snapper. 
8.  A  fraudulent  trick,  ibid. 

It  might  be  deduced  from  Isl.  hwipp,  saltus,  celer 
cursus,  and  snap^  captare  escam ;  as  originally  de- 
noting one  who  manifested  the  greatest  alacrity  in 
snatchin]f^  at  a  morsel. 
WHIPPY,  s.    A  term  of  contempt  aj^lied  to 

a  girl  or  young  woman ;  a  malapert  person  ; 

sometimes  implying  the  Mea  of  lightness  of 

carriage,  Lanarks. 

"  Go !  ye  idle  whippy  f  said  her  mothw,  *  and  let 
me  see  how  weel  ye'll  ca'  the  •kirn."  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,  p.  200. 

IsL  hwqpa  levitas ;  whence  hwopulegr,  levis  et  in- 
constans;  G.  Andr.  p.  127;  hwippin,  ultro  dtroque 
vagari.     C.B.  chwip-iaw,  to  move  briskly. 
Whifft,  Whuppy,  a4^'.    Active,  ague,  dever, 

Lanarks. 
To  WHIR,  Whirey  awo^,  v. «.  To  fly  off  with 

'such  noise  as  a  partridge  or  mooroock  makes, 

wben  it  springs  from  the  ground,  Ilox5. 

''  Or  I  gat  his  grave  weel  howket,  some  of  the 
quality,  that  were  of  his  ain  unhappy  persuasion, 
had  the  corpse  whirried  away  up  the  water,  and  bu- 
ried him  after  their  ain  pleasure  doubtless."  Mo- 
nastery, i.  49 

Whirring  is  used  asa  part  in  this  sense  in  E.    Se- 
renius  traces  it  to  Su.G.  hurr^a,  cum  impetn  drcum- 
agi.  Hsver/«Mi,  in  gyrum  agere,  is  nearly  allied. 
To  WH YRIPE,  V.  n.    To  mourn,  to  fret.  Gall. 

*'  One  always  railing  against  this  world,  whyripes, 
frets,  &C. — I  know  some  who  are  ever  whyripingoa 
their  poor  husbands."     Gall.  Enc 

Changed,  perhaps,  in  transmission,  from  €3. 
chwerW'i,  to  fret. 
WHIRKINS,  J./>J.  The  posteriors.  V.Wmk- 

BIKINS. 

WHIRL,  Whubl,  #.     The  apple  also  denami- 

nated  the  Thorle  pippin^  RoxD. 

The  name  is  still  the  same  ;  the  difference  arising 
solely  from  the  various  modes  of  pronouncing  the 
same  term.    V.  Whorlk. 
WHIRLIWWAW,  s.    A  whirligig,  S.O. 

**  There's  mair  gold  about  the  whirli^whaw  o'  that 
ae  button-hole  -  than  in  the  whole  bouk  o'  a  rase 
noble."    Rothelan,  L  £13. 
WHIRRET,  St.    A  smart  blow,  apparently  as 

including  the  idea  of  the  sound  caused  by  it. 

*'  Then  did  the  monk,  with  his  staffe  of  the  crosse, 

£Ve  him  such  a  sturdle  thump  kad  whirret  betwixt 
8  neck  and  shoulders, — that  he  made  hkn  lose 
both  sense  and  motion,  and  fall  down  stcme  dead  at 
his  horse's  feet"  Urquhart's  Rabelais,  B.  i  p.  igs. 
Bailey  gives  Wherret  in  the  same  sense.  Periiaps^ 
as  denoting  the  sharp  aoand*6f  the  strdce^  from 
QuAtr,  v.,  to  whisa,  q.  v. 

It  seems  to  be  merely  a  provincial  term.  '*  Wherret, 
a  great  blow ;  perhaps  aback-handed  stroke;"  Grose. 

To  WHIRRY,  V.  a.    Apparently  a  downisfa 
corruption  of  the  £.  t.  to  Hurry. 
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"  See  now,  mither,  what  ye  hae  done/  whispered 
Cuddle;  '  there's  the  Philistines*  as  yeca'  them, are 
gaun  to  whirry  awa'  Mr.  Harry,  and  a'  wi'  your 
nashgab/'     Tales  of  my  Landlord,  ii.  194. 
WHIRROCK,  s.    A  knot  in  wood,  caused  by 

the  j:rowth  of  a  branch  from  the  place;  T  waedd. 

V.  ViaaocK. 
WHISH,  Whi^sh,  s.    a  rushing  or  whizzing 

sound.]  Add  to  etymon ; 
Hmjsk-a,  mussitare,  ibid.  p.  127* 
Whisht,  tn^r;.     Hush,  be  silent.]  Add; 

CUv.  Yorks.  "  fVhesht,  whesht,  is  peace,  peace." 

Ben.  Jonson  ^equently  uses  husht  precis^y  in  the 
same  sense  with  our  whisht. 

"  Whisht,  gudewife  ;  is  this  a  time,  or  is  this  a  day, 
to  be  singing  your  ranting  fule*sangs  in  }"  Waver- 
ley,  ii.  122. 

This  is  soiqetimes  used  as  a  v,  S.B. 
They'd  better  whisht,  reed  I  siid  raise  a  fry. 
*  jRor/i  Helenore,  p.  18. 

This  is  nearly  allied  to  Fr.  houische,  which  Palsgr. 
gives  among  "  Interiections  betokenjnig  kepyng  of 
sylence ;"  F.  473,  a. 
WHISKER,  Whiscab,  s.    l\  A  bunch  of  fea. 

thers  for  sweeping  any  thing,  Moray.  £.  whisk, 

a  small  besom  or  brush. 
%  The  sheath,  at  a  woman^s  side,  used  for  holding 

the  end  of  a  wire,  while  she  is  knitting  stock- 
ings, ibid. 

Sw.  htviska,  scopae;  Seren.  Teut  mssch^en,  tergere. 
WHISKER,  WnisauBR,  s.    •«  A  blusterer.'* 

''  March  whtskerwaa  never  a  good  fisher,"  S.  Prov. ; 
''  an  old  proverb  signifying  that  a  windy  March  is 
a  token  of  a  bad  fish  year."  Kelly,  p.  254.  Fergu- 
son writes  whisquer. 

IsL  Aw(W-a.anhelare;  hwass,  ventosus;  hmass-^vim 
dri,  ventus  acer;  nt^  er  hwast,  ventuS  spirat 
WHI SKIE,  8,  A  kind  of  gig,  or  one-norse  chidse, 

S. ;  denominated  perhaps  from  its  whisking 

motion. 
WHISKY,  s.    A  spedes  of  ardent  qurits^  dis- 
tilled from  malt,  S. 

Dr.  Johnson  observies  that  Usquebaugh  is  *^  an  Irish 
and  Erse  QGael.^  word,  which  signifies  the  water  of 
life."  He  adds  ;  '*  It  is  a  compounded  distilled  spi- 
rit, being  drawn  on  aromaticks ;  and  the  Irish  sort  is 
particularly  distinguished  for  its  pleasant  and  mild 
flavour.  The  Highland  sortis  somewhat  hotter ;  and, 
by  corruption,  in  Scottish  they  call  it  fvhishf."  Diet. 

I  know  not  how  the  learned  leiicographer  had 
adopted  the  idea  of  its  "  being  drawn  on  aromaticks," 
unless  it  had  been  from  the  occasional  flavour  of  the 
peat^reek. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,'  in  former  ages,  none  of 
that  liquor,  then  called  aquavHae^  might  be  distilled 
or  sold  in  Edinburgh,  save  by  membm  of  the  incor- 
poration of  surgeons. 

''  That  nae  persons,  man  or  woman,  within  this 
brugh,  maik  or  sell  any  Aquavitae  within  the  samen, 
except  the  said  masters,  brether,  and  frie  men  of  the 
said  crafts,  under  the  pain  of  the  escheat  of  the  sa- 
men, but  favours,"  i.  e,  without  any  esception*  Seal 
of  Cause,  A.  1505,  Blue  Blanket,'  p.  58. 
WHISKIT,  pari.  a^.    A  tMikU  mare,  appa. 
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lently  a  maire  having  a  switched  tfd],  Perths. ; 
q.  one  adapted  for  whisking  off  the  flies. 

WHISKS,  s.  pL  A  machine  for  winding  yarn 
on  a  quill  or  clue ;  of  more  modem  construc- 
tion than  WindleSj  Renfr. ;  probably  frbm  E. 
Whisky  because  of  tlie  quick  motion. 

WHISTLER,  s.    A  bird  so  named,  Kinross. 

V.  LoCH-LEAROCK. 

WHISTLERS,  s.  pi  «*  These  farmers  upon 
^  a  very  extensive  estate,  who  give  the  common 
enemy,  i.  e.  the  proprietor,  information  as  to 
the  rent  or  value  of  their  neighbours*  farms, 
when  he  is  about  to  raise  his  rents.""  South  of 
S.     Sir  W.  S. 

To  WHIT,  V.  a.     To  milk  closely,  to  draw  off 
the  dr^,  Ettr.  For. ;  Jib  synon. 
I  see  no  analogous  term  except  perhaps  C.B. 

chwyd~u,  to  eject,  chwyd  ejection. 

Whittins,  s.,  pi,  Tne  last  part  of  what  is  called 
^\  a  male  dt  milk  ;^  which  is  considered  as  the 
richest,  and  is  usually  milked  by  a  thrifty 
housewife  into  a  vessel  by  itself,  and  put  among 
the  cream  reserved  for  making  butter,  Tweedd. 

Tb  WHITE,  V.  a.  To  cut  with  a  knife.]  Add  ; 
This  appears  in  O.E.  in  the  form  of  Thwytyn  and 

Twytyiu     **  Telwyn  or  twytyn.    Abseco.    Reseco." 

Prompt.  Parv.     The  s,  is  also  giv^i  as  Thuytynge, 

and  ''  Theytinge.  Scissulatus."     Ibid* 

Whites,  «.     1.  One  that  whittles,  S. 

S.  A  knife,  in^  respect  of  its  being  ill  or  well  adapt- 
ed for  this  purpose ;  as,  *^  a  gude  whiter^  ^^  an 
ill  whiter,'^  S. 

Whitins^  8.  pi.  Thin  slices  cut  off  with  a  knife, 
Clydes. 

To  WHITE,  V.  a.     To  flatter,  Galloway. 
**  To  White,  to  flatter  for  &vour ;"  Gall.  Enc.    C.B. 

hudro,  to  wheedle,  chnyd^aw,  to  trick.         Hence, 

Wbitie,  Whit  blip,  8.  A  flatterer.  ^*  An  auld 
wkUie^  a  flatterer ;  the  same  with  whUeHp  /" 
"Gall.  Enc.     V.  Whitb  folk. 

WHITE-CRAP,  8.  A  name  applied  to  ffrain, 
to  distinguish  it  from  such  crops  as  are  luways 
green,  S. 

,    "  Whiie^crops,  com,  as  wheat,  barley,  8cc.,  Glouc." 

Grose. 

WHITE-FEATHER.  To  have  a  whitijeather 
in  one's  wing^  a  proverbial  phrase  denoting  ti- 
midi^  or  cowardice,  South  of  S. ;  analogous  to 
E.  -yvhite-livered. 
"  He  has  a  white  feather  in  his  wing  this  same  West* 

bumflat  after  a','  said  Simon  of  Hackbum,  some* 

what  scandalised  by  his  ready  surrender.     '  He'll 
.  ne'er  fill  his  father's  boots."    Tales  Land!,  i.  1 80. 

WHITE  FISH.    V.  under  Quh. 

WHITE  FOLK,  a  designation  given  to  wheed. 

lers,  S. 

"  You  are  as  white  as  a  loan  soup.  Spoken  to  flat- 
terers who  speak  you  fiur,  whom  the  Scots  call  White 
t'olk."    Kelly's  S.  Prov.  p.  871. 

I  see  no  particular  reason  for  the  use  of  this -me* 
taphor  by  our  ancestors,  unless  we  should  suppose 
that  it  originated  in  the  preference  given  to  this  co« 
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lour  by  those  who  laid  claim  to  greater  purity  than 
others,  as  in  the  dress  of  priests,  virgins,  &c.,  who 
too  often  gave  practical  evidence  that  their  parity 
lay  chiefly  In  their  dress.  The  only  approach  to  the 
use  of  a  similar  metaphor,  which  I  have  observed,  is  in 
the  Fr.  phrase,  C'est  le  cheval  aux  quatre  pieds  blanc, 
which  Cotgr.  says,  "  is  most  used  to  expresse  a  com« 
panion  that  promises  much,  and  performes  nought." 

Another  Fr.  phrase  conveys  the  same  idea :  lis 
sont  tout  blanc  au-dehors,  &  tout  noirs'au-dedans ; 
c'est-£l-dire,  quails  sont  verteux  en  apparence,  mak 
qu'au  fonds  ce  sont  des  m^chans.     Diet.  Trev. 
WHITE  HARE,  the  Alpine  hare,  S. 

"  Lepus  variabilis.  Alpine  Hare. — S.  White  hare." 
Edin.  Mag.  July  1819,  p.  507- 
WHITE  HAWSE,  **  a  favourite  pudding;  that 

which  conducts  the  food  to  the  stomach  with 

sheep ;''  Gall.  Enc. 
WHITE-IRON  or  AIRN,  s.     Tin-plate,  S. 
White-ieon  SM1T9,  a  tin-plate  worker,  S. 

**  We  observed  two  occupations  united  in  the  same 
person,  who  had  hung  out  two  sign-posts.  Upon 
one  was,  *  James  Hood,  White  Iron  Smith,'  (i.*e.  Tin- 
plate  Worker.)  Upon  another,  '  the  Art  of  Fencing 
taught  by  James  Hood."  Boswell's  Journal,  p.  54. 
WHITE-LEGS,  s.  pi   The  smaller  wood,  such 

as  branches,  &c.,  oi  v^kag  or  cutting,  Berw. 

''  The  smaller  wood,  provincially  termed  white 
legs,  is  sold  for  temporary  fences,  or  fire  wood."  Agr. 
Surv.  Berw.  p.  SS4t. 
WHITE-LIVER,  s.     This  word  is  used  in  a 

sense  qqite  different  from  the  £.  adj.;  for  it 

denotes  a  flatterer,'  Roxb. 

White  is  used  by  our  old  writers  as  sigaifying  hy- 
pocritical.    V.  QuHYTE,  adj. 
WHITE-MEAL,  s.    Oaumeal ;  as  distinguisk- 

ed  from  what  is  made  of  barley,  called  Bread-. 

meal,  Clydes. 
WHITENIN,  ».     The  chalk  used  for  making 

walls  or  floors  whUCy  S. 
WHITE  PUDDING,  a  pudding  made  of  meal, 

suet,  and  onions,  stuffed  in  one  of  the  intestines 

ot  a  sheep,  S 

And  first  they  ate  the  white  puddings, 
And  then  they  ate  the  black. 
Herd's  ColL  ii.  1 59.    V.  Black  pudding. 
WHITE  SHOWER,  a  shower  of  snow,  Aberd.; 

pron.  Fite  shower. 
WHITE-SILLER,  s.   Silver  money ;  as,  "  Y\\ 

gie  ye  white  siller  for^t,^  I  shall  give  you  a  six- 

pence  at  least,  S. 

The  phrase  htvit  seoiyer  occurs  in  A<S.,  but  as  sig- 
nifying pure  silver ;  Lye,  vo.  Seolfer.  Sw.  hwitapeum 
ningar,  silver  money. 

WHITE  WAND.    V.  Wand  op  peace. 
WHITE-WIND,*.  Flattery,  wheedling;  a  cant 

term.    To  blow  white  wind  in  ane's  lug^  to  flat- 
ter one ;  Clydes.,  Roxb. 
WHITE-WOOD,  9.     The  white  and  more  de. 

cayable  wood  on  the  outside  of  a  tree,  S. 

**  The  oaks  Qn  the  mosses]!  are  almost  entire ;  the 
mhiit  wood,  as  it  is  called,  or  the  outermost  circles  of 
tbe  tre^  ooly  are  decayed."    Agr.  £urv.  Stirl.  p.  40, 
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To  WHITHER,  v.  a.     To  beat,  to  belabour, 

Roxb. 
Whither,  s.     A  stroke,  a  smart  blow,  ibid. 

IsL  hwidr^a,  cito  commoveri. 
To  WHITHER,  v.  n.     To  whirl  rapidly  with 

a'booming  sound,  Teviotd.    V.  Quhiddib,  v. 
Whithee-spale,  Whuthbe-spale,  Wither- 

SPALB,  s.     1.  A  child'^s  toy,  composed  of  a 

I)iece  of  lath,  from  seven  inches  to  a  foot  in 
ength,  notched  all  round,  to  which  a  cord  is 
attached.  This,  when  whirled  round,  produces 
a  booming  sound,  Roxb^ 

2.  Expl.  "  a  light  straw  or  dowri.*^     **  He  would 
stealit,  if  it  wcreas  light  as  a  whither-spale,^  ibid. 

3.  A  thin,  lathy  person,  ibid. 

4.  One  who  is  of  a  v/ersatile  cast,  of  mind,  who  is 
easily  turned  from  his  ofHnion  or  purpose,  ibid« 
I  do  not  suppose  that  the  2d  sense  is  correctly  com- 
municated. Most  probably  the  meaning,  in  this  ac- 
ceptation, is; ''  Light  as  a  straw  or  down."  For  die 
primary  application  seems  to  have  been  to  the  toy, 
above  described;  from  Whither,  to  whiss  (V.Qhid* 
DIE,  Quhetuyr,)  send  Spate,  spail,  a  lath,  or  shaving 
of  wood,  q.  ''  a  whizzing"  or  "  booming  spatL" 
WHITIE.WHATIES,  s.  pi.     SiUy  pretences, 

&C.1  Add; 

WhUtie^Whaws  is  used  in  the  same  sense,  Aberd. 
It's  them  that  fleys  me  wi'  their  taws. 
Their  cankart  cuffs,  and  whitty  whaws. 

Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  179. 
Add  to  etymon ; 

Isl.  vaettuge,  quod  nuUius  est  ponderis,  atomon, 
quod  non  potest  librari ;  G.  Andr.   C.B.  chmtchwat^ 
a  sly  pilferer ;  Owen :  chwydawiaeth,  nugatio,  gesti- 
culatio;  Boxhom. 
♦  WHITING,  8.    The  name  of  this  fish  is  me- 

taph.  used  for  the  language  of  flattery,  S. 

**  He  gave  me  whitings,  but  ^without]  bones,'*  S. 
Prov. ;  "  That  is,  he  gave  me  fair  words.  The  Soots 
call  flatteries  whitings,  and  flatterers  white  people" 
Kelly,  p.  158.     V.  White  fole. 

The  phrase  to  Butter  a  Whitings  is  used  in  the  same 
sense,  S. 

WHITLIE,  Quhitely,  Quhitlie,  a^.  Hav- 
ing a  delicate  or  fading  look,  S.]  Ada; 
'  **  As  for  the  earle  of  Bothwell  he  wes  fair  and 
quhitlie,hin^ng  shouldered,and  went  something  foniU 
ward."  Pitscottie's  Crort.  p.  423.  Whitefy,  Ed.  1728. 
WHITTER,.*.  "  Any  thing  of  weak  growth 
.    is  a  whitterT  Gall.  Enc.     Twitter ^  q.  v.,  is 

elsewhere  used  in  the  same  sense. 
To  WHITTER,  V.  n.   To  move  with  lightness 

and  velocity ;  as,  Whitterin  down  the  stairs  Ayrs. 

It  must  be  the  same  word  with  that  given  by 
Mactaggart.  "  Whitlering,  running  about  in  a  strange 
simple  manner.  The  way  a  modest  lover.baunts  his 
mistress ;"  Gall.  Enc  A{^aarently  a  diminutive  from 
QMd. 
To  WHITTER,  v.  n.    To  lessen  by  taking 

away  small  portions,  to  fritter,  Roxb. 

Shall  we  view  this  as  a  frequentative  from  the  v. 
to  White,  to  cut  with  a  knife,  as  perhaps  («iginally 
applied  to  the  manual  operations  of  children  ? 
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To  WHITTER,  v,  n.     To  speak  low  and  ra- 

pidly,  Roxb. 

Here  objects  cbarm  on  every  hand^ 

The  winking  swankies  whitter, 
And  fondly  ee  some  female  band 
Sail  by  in  smirking  titter. 

St.  Boswelts  Fair,  A.  Scolfs  Poems,  p.  S6. 
Whitter,  s.     Loquacity,  prattle.  "  Hold  your 

whitter^  be  silent,  Roxb. 
WHiTTKR-wHATTEa,  9.     Trifling  conversation, 

chattering,  Roxb. 

Hout,  man^  it's  ablins  but  a  clatter ; 
What  need  we  heed  sic  whilter-whatter, 
Or  'tween  us  twa  what  need  we  care,. 
Tho'  a'  the  French  were  stanin  there  > 

A,  Scolt*s  Poems,  p.  47* 
8.  A  woman  who  is  very  garrulous,  is  said  to  be 

**  a  perfect  TohiUer-^whcater^  ibid. 

This  reduplicative  term,  more  forcibly  expressing 
continuation,  is  formed  from  a  v.  primarily  denoting 
the  chattering  of  birds.     V.  Quhitter,  v. 
To  Whittek-whattbu,  tf.  n.  To  converse  in  a 

low  tone  of  voice,  Roxb.  V.  Quhitter,  sense  S. 
WHITTIE-WHATTIE,  s.    1.  Vague,  shut 

fling,  or  cajoling  language,  S. 

«— *'  Your  reluctant  brethren— may  essay  to  keep 
you.  back  by  telling  you  some  new  stories  (when 
they  find  you  cannot  be  charmed  or  incianted  into  a 
forbearance  by  the  pld  Spring  of  Prudence)  of  they 
themselves  know  not  what.  But  the  sense  and  sub- 
stance of  all  this  whiilie  tvhatlie,  to  be  sure,  will  be 
only>* ''  O  be  quiet,  let  nothing  be  heard,  that  may 
provoke  his  Highness."  M'Ward*s  Contend,  p.  $6S. 
^.  Applied  to  a  person,  as  denoting  one  who  eim- 

ploys  every  kind  of  means  to  gain  an  end,  Fife. 
To  Whittie-whattie,  v.  n.    1,  To  talk  frivo- 
lously, to  shilly-shally,  S. 

"  What  are  ye  wkilHe-whaUieing  about,  ye  gowk,' 
•aid  his  gentle  sister,  '  gie  the  ladie  back  her  bonie 
die  there,  and  Be  blithe  to  be  sae  rid  on't"  The  Pi- 
rate, i.l36. 

S.  To  form  frivolous  pretences  or  excuses,  S. 
WHITWRATCH,  s.      The  name  formerly 

given  in  S.  to  a  tarrier. 

"  But  before  they  departed  ftom  these  ugly  earth- 
holes,  an  ill-contrived  urchin,  or  a  cur  out  of  shape, 
and  defotm'd,  (as  they  described  him),  but  we  call 
him  a  Tarrier,  and  they  by  the  name  of  a  Whilwratch 
(bastard-brood  of  the  Fox)  as  the  servants  appre- 
hended ;  so  might  any  man  as  well  as  they  ration- 
ally conclude,  a&  by  the  circumstances  given  us  by 
their  description."  Franck's  Northern  Mem.  p.  136, 

Apparently  q.  wAi/tf  r/iteA.  V^Racheu  The  Iceland- 
ers call  a  fox  moelrache;  G.Andr«  vo.  Rache,  p.  194. 
WHOOGH,  inierj.    An  exclamation,  especially 

used  by  dancers,  for  mutual  excitatioh,  Meams, 

Ang. 

■At  ilka  thud  and  sough^ 
They  cried,  f  *  Weel  done ! — ^hey  \  hilloa !  tvtwogh  !'* 

Beatti^s  John  o*  Amha,  p.  58. 
'*  Whoo!  whoo!  an  interjection,  marking  great 
surprise.  North.*'     Grose. 

WHON,  Whun,  9.  *A  vulgar  name  for  a  worth- 
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less  character,  Teviotd. ;  synon.  Scamp.  C.B. 

chwm  denotes  a  chaos,  also  weeds ;  chitynu  a 

grub. 
WHOPIN,  Whaupin,  pari. pa.     Large,  big; 

A  whaupin  pennyworth^  a  good  bargain  for  the 

money,  Lanarks. 
WHOPPER-SNAPPER,  9.      V.  Whippek- 

snappeb. 
WH0RLE,^.2.  The  flyof  aspinnin^-rock.J^dcf  ; 
Wi'  cauk  and  keel  I'll  win  your  bread. 
And  spindles  and  whorles  for  them  wha  need. 
Gaberlunyie  Man,  Herd's  CoU,  ii.  51. 

O.E.  "  Whorleofa  spyndyl.  Vertebrum."  Prompt 
Parv. 
WHORLE-B  ANE,^.  The  hip-bone  or joint,Fife, 

Teut.  tveroelrheen,  vertebra,  spondylus.  E.  whirU 
hone  denotes  the  knee-joint.  But  in  O.E.  rohyrUhon 
had  fhe  same  signification  with  the  S*  word.  **  Joynt 
or  hole  of  the  knokyll  bone  cleped,  the  whyrldton. 
Ancha."  Prompt.  Parv.  Ancha  is  expl.  as  synon. 
with  Coxendix ;  Du  Cange.  Knokyll  bone  is  after- 
wards rendered,  not  only  by  the  more  general  term 
Condilus,  but  by  Coxa,  the  hip-bone. 
WHOW,  t«/^*. 

Perhaps,  like  Lat  eho,  expressive  of  admiration. 
Dan:  ho!  hoi  aha,  hold  a  little.     V.  Whoooh. 
WHO-YAUDS,  iniery.    A  term  used  to  make 

dogs  pursue  horses,  Lanarks. 

Who  seems  the  same  as  Hou  in  Hou-sheep,  q.  v. 
V.  Yad, 

To  WHOZLE,  V.  n.     To  wheese,  Dumfr. 
.^^WhozUng  sair  and  cruppen*down 
Auld  Saunders  seem'd. 

•  Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  4d, 

''  WhozUng,  breathing  haxd,  as  from  asthma;"  GI. 
ibid.  p.  153.     V.  Wh aisle. 
WHUD,  9.     A  lie.  South  of  S.     V.  Quhid, 
To  WHIJDDER,  v.  n.  To  make  a  whizzing  or 

rushing  sort  of  noise.     **  The  wind  in  a  cold 

night  IS  told  to  whudder  ;^  Gall.  Enc. 
WiiUDDEB,  9.    A  noise  of  this  description,  ibid. 

V.  QaHIDDIR. 

To  WHULL  Y,  V.  a.  To  circumvent  by  wheed- 
ling.    V.  Whilly,  V, 

To  WHULLUP,  Whollup,  v.  n.  To  fawn,  to 
wheedle,  to  curry  favour ;  as  including  the  idea 
of  bestowing  a  small  gift  on  the  person  whose 
ffood  graces  are  courted,  Roxb.;  perhaps  contr. 
from  Whully  up.     V.  Wimjlly. 

WHULLIGOLEERIE,  9.  A  wheedling  fel- 
low.     V.  Whilliegoleebie. 

WHULLILOW,  9.  *«  The  same  with  H^iStV. 
InUou  r  Gall.  Enc. 

WHULT,  9.    «  A  blow  received  from  a  fall,  or 
tlie  noise  attending  such  a  fall.     *  He  gat  an 
unco  fohult  from  falling,^  and,  ^  He  fell  with 
an  unco  whulti^  Gall.  Enc. 
C.B.  chnelyd,  to  overturn ;  chwU,  a  turn.   The  S. 

word  may  have  been  primarily  used  to  denote  the 

act  of  falling,  or  a  kind  of  somerset. 

WHULT,  9.  Any  thing  uncommonly  large, 
**  any  thing  larger  than  e;cpected  j''  Gall.  Enc^ 
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This  may  have  been  obanged  perhaps  from  C.B. 
kclaelh^  chelaelh,  large,  helaelli-u,  to  amplify*  Gwala 
also  signifies  fullness^  and  gtvalaed  a  making  full. 

WHULTEll,  *.     A  terra  used  to  denote  any 

thing  that  is  large  of  its  kind ;  as,  Whaf^n  a 

great  tvhulter !  or,  a  muckle  wkiiUer^  S. 

'*  A  large  potatoe  is  termed  a  tvkuUer;"  Gall.  Enc. 

Perhaps  from  the  same  origin  with  the  v.  WoUer, 

Teut  tvoelier-eti,  to  overturn ;  q.  something  ready 

to  overturn  another  object. 

WHUMGEE,  s.    Expl.  "  vexatious  whisper- 
ing ;  also,  trivial  trick  C  Gall.  Enc. 
Allied  perhaps  to  C.B.  cktvim  impulse,  chn>im»iaWy 

to  move  round  briskly,  chfvimwth  nimble,  speedy. 

Isl.  hfvums,  however,  is  expl.  repressae  vocis  sibilus  ; 

Haldorson. 

WHUMMILS,  s.  pi  A  scourge  for  a  top, 
Aberd.    V.  Fummils.  § 

WHUMMLE,  s.  Overthrow,  overturning,  S. 
"  Nae  doubt — ^it's  an  awfu'  whummle — and  for  ape 

that  held  his  head  sae  higfi  too."    Rob  Roy,  ii.  I94. 

V.  Qhuemle. 

WHUMPIE,  s.   a  wooden  dish  which  contains 
as  much  sorbile  food  as  suffices  for  two  persons; 
otherwise  expressed,  a  fwluum  bicker^  Berw. 
Probably  transmitted  from  the  Danes  of  Northum« 

berlapd ;  Dan.  kumper  signifying  a  bowl. 

WHUN,  s.    Furze,  S.    Whin,  E. 

The  waving  flags,  and  mony  a  gunn, 
Buskit  wi'  flow'rs  and  yellow  ivAtiji— 
Stream'd  like  a  rainbow— 

Mayn^t  Siller  Gun,  p.  78. 
WHUNCE,  s.    "A  heavy  blow,  or  the  noise  of 
such  a  blow,  as  when  two  channlestanes  strike 
one  another ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
Corr.  perhaps  from  E.  Wince,  as  denoting  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  such  a  blow.     C.B.  gwing>^,  sig- 
nifies to  wince. 

WHUNLINTIE,  s.   This  is  smd  to.  be  the  red 
linnet,  and  to  be  thus  denominated  as  often 
building  its  nest  among  wkinst  S.A. 
'^  They  are  of  different  sorts,  though  all  of  the 

linnet  tribe.     Whun&nties  form  the  greatest  nunh- 

ber."     Gall.  Enc.  vo.,  HavoC'-Burds. 

To  WHUNNER,  v.  n.   To  strike  with  force  so 

AS  to  cause  a  loud  noise,  S. 

— "  Yonner  a  gatherin'  o'  the  Pehts  whunnerin'  at 
the  dyke  wi'  a'  their  birr ;  as  if  they  wadna  lea'  a 
clod  o't  toe  baud  ou^  a  stirk."  Saint  Patrick,  iii.  84. 
V,  Whinner,  v. 

WHUPPIE,  s.   A  term  of  contempt  applied  to 
a  female ;  as,  *<  a  sour-like  whuppie  ,*^  viewed 
as  synon.  with  Gipstf,  and  CtUtie,  Perths. 
This  is  merely  a  variety  of  Whippy,  given  above. 

WHURAM,  s.     1.  A  term  applied  to  slurs  or 

quavers  in  singing,  Roxb. 
(t.  Any  ornamental  piece  of  dress,  ibid. ;  a  variety ' 

of  Wheerunii  q*  ▼• 
To  WHURKEN,  v.  a.     To  strangle,  Teviotd. 

"  Whirkenedy  choaked,  strangled,""  A.  Bor. 

GrosQ. 

Isl.  kyrk-ia  strangulare,  from  kverk,  qverk,  the 
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throat;  kyrking,  strangulatio ;  Stt.G.  qwarha  gnttnr; 
whence  the  term  is  transferred  to  that  disease  in 
horses  in  which  they  labour  under  a  cough  and 
phlegm,  q.  "  the  disease  of  the  throat" 
WHURLIE-BIRLIE,  s.     «  Any  thing  which 
whirleth  round.    Children  hava  httle  toys  they 
sjpin;  so  termed ;""  Gall.  Enc. ;  probably  a  lu- 
dicrous name  corr.  from  E.  Hurly-burh- 
To  WHIRLIWHA,  t7.  a.     ToguU. 

''  I  can  read  the  bright  winkin  o*  yer  ecu, — ^thongh 

these  gowks  canna.     It  does  ane's  heart  gudeto  see 

how  ye  tvhurlimha  a'  round  ye.''  Corspatrick,  ii.  209. 

Theproperorthography,doubtles8,i8  WhuJlhthatr. 

To  WHURR,  V.  n.  To  make  a  whirringnoifie,  S. 

V.  QUHIAR. 

WHlTSH,  s.    1.  A  rushing  noise,  Ettr.  For. 

— "  The  roar  of  the  water-fall  only  reached  his 
ears  now  and  then  wi'  a  loud  whush,  as  if  it  bad  been 
a  sound  wandepng across  the  hills  by  itsel."  Blackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  818. 
2.  A  rumour.     *<  A  marriage  makes  a  tetnuh  tat 

a  while  on  a  Jcintra  side  ^  Gall.  Enc. 
WHUSHER,  Whushbbing,  s.     A  whisper, 

whispering.  Gall.  Enc;  C.B.  hustings  id. ;  kuH, 

a  low  or  buzzing  noise.     But  see  Whish,  id. 
To  WHUSHIE,  V.  n.    Apparentlv,  to  soothei 

to  mitigate ;  synpn.  with  E.  Hmn. 

"  Ye  wad  wheetle  an'  whushie,  an'  blaw  i'  the  lo^ 
o*  Sathan,"  &c     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  191. 

Viewed  as  a  variety  of  Hushie,  to  lull  a  cfaHd.  V.* 

WHUTTLE-GRASS,  s.  Melilot,  TrilWium 
M.  officinalis  Linn.,  Roxb. ;  called  also  £ing9^ 
claver. 

Perhaps  from  some  supposed  resemblance  in  Ibnn 
to  a  whittle  or  knife. 

WHUT-THROAT,  *.     The  weazle.  Gall. 

"  The  tohtd-ihroat  or  weazle,  and  the  hoo&,  have 
often  bloody  wars  with  each  other  about  a  piece  of 
food  they  both  relish,  such  as  the  egg  of  a  hen.* 
Gall.  Encycl.  p.  375. 

«  Whut-^throatJ\iffing,  confab  of  weasles  f  lb.  S06. 

O !  hatefu'  it's  to  hear  the  f9kui'4hroai  chark, 
Frae  out  the  auld  taffdyke.        lUd.  p.  41 1. 

This  is  merely  a  corr.  of  the  old  S.  name  QMired.  • 
QjMUrel,  WhUred,  q.  v.  ^'"•^w, 

WI\  prep.     1.  Commonly  used  for  wjA,  S. 
2.  From,  owing  to,  in  consequence  of;  as,  **  W? 

bein'  frae  hame,  I  miss'd  him.'*—"  He  tumM 

sick,  wP  the  kirk  bein'  sae  fu\''  S. 
8.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  u^  in  the  sense  of 

for,  by  means  of;  as,  "  The  horse  winnafianiP 

to  the  water  to?  me,''  S. 
4.  Conjoined  with  the  active  vdce  of  active  tran- 

sitive  verbs ;  as,  "  That  buik  winna  read  wT 

me,"  That  book  I  cannot  read,  S. 
8.  Equivalent  to  bff;  as,  «  He  was  prann'd  wf 

a  horse,'*  Aberd. 

It  is  justly  observed,  that  by  Sit  D.  Lyndsar, 
''  wUh  is  used  in  the  sense  of  by/'  Chalmer^s  Lvads. 
1.  160,  N.        .  ^ 

WIBROUN,  s.  A  designation  pven  to  the 
Gyre  Carling. 
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For  this  wild  fptftnwfi  wichthame  widlitsaandwareit; 
And  the  same  North  Berwik  Law  as  I  heir  wy vis  say^ 
This  Carling>  with  a  fals  cast^  wald  away  careit 
Bannaiyne  MS.  Minstrelsy^  ii.  201>  N. 
Perhaps  a  dimin.  from  Guebre,  a  name  given  by 
the  Persians  to  an  infidel.  V.  Diet.  Trev.  The 
word  might  be  introduced  daring  the  Crusades.  Or 
from  Fr.  guespiere,  guepiere,  a  wasp's  nest^  likegue^ 
pine  a  waspish  dame  (Cotgr.) 

To  WICHES  AUF,  t;.  w.     To  vouchsafe. 

''  The  lordis  baronis  walde  beseke  oiir  souerane 
lorde^  that  he  wdde  wichesauf,  of  ilk  state  to  tak 
twa  persounis  of  wisdome^  conscience,  and  knaw- 
lege,  for  the  cleimes  of  the  said  materis  to  be  had," 
Acts  Ja.  III.  A.  1473,  £d.  1814,  p.  105. 

WIGHT,  adj.    4.  Strong,  as  applied  to  inani- 
mate objects.]  Add; 

It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  strength  of  wine. 
•  And  ay  besydis  he  fillis  his  guttis, 
Wachting  the  wyne,  for  it  was  wycht 
Legend  Bp.  St.  AndroU,  Poenu  l6th  Cent.  p.  SSS. 
WicHTY,  adf.     Powerful. 

Put  on,  put  on,  my  mchty  men, 
Sae  fast  as  ye  can  drie. 

Adam  o'  Gordon,  Pink.  Trag.  Ball.  i.  50. 
Evidently  a  dimin.  from  Wickt,  id. ;  although  I- do 
not  find  it  in  any  other  dialect. 

WICK,  *.]    Inseriy  as  sense 
1.  An  open  bay,  Shetl. 

By  air,  and  by  tvick,  and  by  helyer  and*  gio« 

the  Pirate,  ii.  142.     V.  Air. 
WICK,  s.     A  term  used  in  curling,  to  denote  a 

narrow  port  or  passage,  in  the  rinJc  or  course, 

flanked  by  the  stones  of  those  who  have  played 

before)  S. 

''  To  in  wick  a  stone  is  to  come  up  a  port  or  wick, 
and  strike  the  inring  of  a  stone  seen  through  that 
nficL"  Gall.  Encycl.  p.  280.      . 

Teut  nnfck,  fiexio ;  A.S.  wic,  portus.     This  ap» 
pears  to  be  the  primary  sense  of  the  term,  secondiu 
rily  applied  to  a  bay  because  of  its  bending  form. 
To  Wick  «  bortf  in  curling  and  cricket,  is  to 

drive  a  atone  or  ball  dexterously  through  an 

opening  between  two  guards,  S. 
To  WICKER,  V.  a.    To  twist  the  thread  oveiw 

much,  Clydes. 
WICKER,  9.    A  twig,  S.]  Add; 

I  find  that  this  word  was  not  onl^  used  as  an  adj.^ 
but  also  as  a  «.,  in  O.E.  "  Wykyr.  Vituligo.  Vitili- 
go. Vimen."    Prompt  Parv. 

WICKER  o'  A  SHOWER,    a  quick  sliarp 
shower,  conveying  the  idea  of  the  noise  made 
by  it  on  a  winaow,  Ayrs. 
Allied  perhaps  to  Jsl.  vekr^a  accelerare,  ftom  vakr, 

▼eloz,  as  denoting  a  sudden  fall  of  rain. 

WIDDE, «.  ^^  I  ressauit  agane  fyfte  aucht  widdc 
ime  fra  bim.^    Aberd.  Reig.  V.  16. 
Su.G.  midja  und  Dan.  widde  signify  a  band^  a 

chain.    JaemrMior,  catenae  ferreae ;  Ihre. 

WIDDIE,  WiDDY,  *.     1.   Properly  a  rope 
made  of  twigs,  &c.]  Add; 
It  is  aometimeft  improperly  written  ffifodk^ 
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"  Instead  of  ropes  for  halters  and  harness,  they 
generally  make  use  of  sticks  of  birch  twisted  and 
knotted  together;  these  are  called  woodiet."  Burt's 
Letters,  i.  87* 

The  rope,  called  a  middie,  is  in  Perths.  and  other 
places  often  made  of  birchen  twigs. 

To  Cheat  the  Widdie,  to  escape  the  gallows, 
when  it  has  been  fully  deserved,  S. 
"  Ye's  hae  the  hale  crew  in  yer  hands  afore  nicht^ 
an*  may  hang  them  a'  in  ae  tow,  an'  Nan  o'  Gabor 
at  the  end  o't,  sae  be  as  ye  dinna  let  Elliock  Jamie- 
son  cheat  the  nmddie."    Corspatrick,  i.  168. 

There  is  a  proverb  which  every  Scotsman  has 
heard,  *'  The  water  '11  no  wrang  the  widdie"  con- 
veying the  same  idea  with  the  E.  adage,  *'  He  who 
is  bom  to  be  hanged  will  never  be  drowned."  Kelly 
gives  this  in  a  form  that  is  not  so  well  known ; 
*'  The  water  will  never  foarr  the  widdie"  i.  e.  outrun 
it     Prov.  p.  804. 

To  WIDDILL,  V.  n.]  Inaerty  as  sense 
8.  To  attain  an  end  by  short,  noiseless,  or  ap- 
parently feeble  but  prolonged  exertions ;  as, 
*^  He^s  made  a  hantle  siller  in  his  sma^  way  o^ 
doing ;  he's  a  bit  wuddling  bodie  C" — "  That 
bairn,  for  as  weak  as  it  looks,  can  umddie  o^er 
the  dike,''  &c.  S. 

WinniL,  8.    A  contention ;  as,  "  They  had  a 

widdil  thegither,  Kinross. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  the  following 
word. 

WiDBLE,  s.    Wriggling  motion  ;  bustle.]  Add  i 
Or  is't  to  pump  a  fool  ye  meddle, 
Wi'  a'  this  bloust  o'  straining  widdie. 
An'  deem  my  scull's  as  tbom's  a  fiddle. 
An'  void  o'  brain  ? 

A.  Scotes  Poems,  p.  1 81. 
WYDE,  s.    A  vacancy  ;  for  void, 

"  To  oupmak  all  wydis  and  waistis."  Aberd.  Reg. 

WIDE-GAB,  9.     The  Fishing.frc^.l  Add; 

"  L.  piscatorfus.— Frogrfish ;  Toad-fish ;  Mulrein. 
The  uncouth  appearance  of  this  animal  has  procured 
it  many  expressive  'English  and  Scottish  names.— 
In  the  north  isles  of  Scotland  it  is  vecy  characteris- 
tically termed  the  Wide^gab,  the  mouth  being  hi-, 
deously  }arge,  extending  entirely  across  its  dispro-^ 
portionaliy  great  head,  which  is  bigger  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  body.'*  Neill's  List  of  Fishes,  p.  23.  V. 
Gab,  s. 

WIDOW.  By  many  it  is  believed  that  if  a  wU 
dow  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  youngpersons^ 
the  marriage  will  not  be  prosperous,  Jt  being 
supposed  that  the  bride  will  not  live  long,  S.. 

WIE-THING,*.    A  child,  Dumfr. 
'^Wi€'4hing9  giggling  i'  the  arms 
O'  their  fond  mitherft— — ^ 
Meanwhile  like  midges  i*  the  sun, 
Frae  tent  to  tent  the  wie-tkings  nuk 

Maynt^A  Siller  Gun,  p.  86.  58; 

WIERDEST,  01^.  MpeHL  The  sense  not  known. 
An'  then  ye're  gaun  away*^-^ 
To  houk  the  pots  o'  goad,  that  lie 
Atween  the  wat  grand  an'  the  drj» 
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Where  grows  the  wierdest  an'  the  warat  o'  weeds. 
Where  the  horse  never  stops,  an'  the  lamb  never 
feeds.  fVinl.  Ev.  Tales,  i.  310. 

WIERDIN, />ar^.  od/.     Employed  for  divina- 

tion,  S.B.     V.  Weihd. 
WIERS,  s,  pi.  In  xcterss  in  danger  of»  Buchan. 
-—Our  gray  beard  pigs  wi'  dreadfu'  durd 

In  flinners  fung. 
And  lams  tit  wiers  to  get  a  dird. 
Or  downward  flung. 

Tarras's  Poevts,  p.  42* 
This  literally  signifies,  in  apprehension  of.     V. 
Were,  «.  id. 
WIEVE,  ad?.     Lively. 

*'  For  his  good  service  in  defence  of  his  cuntrey, 
Earle  William  caused  a  buriall  place  to  be  assigned 
vnto  him  in  the  queir  of  the  (^thedrall  church  at 
Domogh,  with  his  statue  and  wieve  image  armed  at 
all  peeces,  maid  of  fyne  stone,  which  doth  remayn 
ther  vnto  this  day."  Gordon's  Hist.  Earls  of  Su« 
therland,  p.  33.     V.  Vive. 

To  W YF,  ».  a.    To  weave.   — «  FT^ane  lyn- 
ing  wob  ;■"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  16. 
Although  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  orthography 
of  the  northern  languages,  w^ve  is  the  common  pro- 
nunciation of  Angus  and  the  north  ot  S. 
Wife-carle,  s.     A  cotquean ;  a  man  who  at- 
tends more  to  housewifery  than  becomes  his 
sex  ;  Loth. ;  synon.  Hizzle^allow. 
*'  Are  things  no  dear  aneugh  already,  that  ye 
maun  be  raising  the  very  fish  on  us,  by  giving  that 
randy,  Luckie  Mucklebackit,  just  what  she  likes  to 
ask  .^— •An  ye  will  be  a  tvtfe-carle  and  buy  fish  at 
your  ain  hands,  ye  suld  never  bid  mickle  mair  than 
a  quarter."     Antiquary,  i.  310,  311. 

W  IFF  IE,  s,     A  diminutive  from  wife;  generally 

expressive  of  smallness  of  size,  but  sometimes 

merely  a  fondling  terra,  S.  wifie. 

— ''  Elizabeth  Gordon,  heyre  of  Huntlie  and 
Strathbogy,  died  at  Strathbogy. — She  wes  a  judi- 
cious wiffie,  and  prudent  woman,  verie  carefuU  that 
the  surename  should  continue."  Gordon's  Hist. 
Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  68. 

This  is  the  earliest  proof  I  have  met  withTof  the 
use  of  this  diminutive,  [A.  1639.] 

Wyfock,  Wyfockie,"  *.  A  little  wife;  fond- 
ling terms  of  the  diminutive  kind,  S.B.  and  A. 
V.  Oc,  OcK. 
"WIFFIN,  *.  A  moment,  Dumfr.,  the  same  with 
WeaviTiy  S.B.,  q.  v.  ♦*  In  a  IVhiffy  in  a  short 
time,**  A.Bor.,  Gl.  Brockett. 
WIG,  Wkig,  Whig,  s,  A  small  oblong  roll.] 
Jdd; 

.  This  word  had  been  used  in  O.E.     For  in  Ortus 

Voc.  PastiUa  is  rendered,  "  a  cake,  cracknell  or  fvifg." 

"  You  may  make  wigs  of  the  bisket  doAgh,  by 

adding  four  ounces  of  currahs  well  cleaned  to  every 

pound  of  dough."    Collection  of  Receipts,  p.  2. 

-— '*  Plates  of  fuhigs,  cuckie^  and  petticoat-tails^ 
contended  with  buttered  bread  and  jellies  the  pre- 
ference of  being  eaten."  £din.  Mag.  March  1821, 
p.  196.         Add  to  etymon  before — Kilian ; 

Wachter  expl.  week,  panis  oblongus^  deriving  it 
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from  Phrygian  bek,  bread,  which  word,  he  says  He« 
rodotus  has  rescued  from  oblivion.     He  adds  that 
b  and  w  are  convertible  letters. 
WIG,  Wyo,  *.     Frcte  wig  to  wa.]  Add; 

Perhaps  ^ig  properly  denotes  a  partition^  as  dis« 
tinguished  from  a  proper  wall.  This  idea  is  sug- 
gested by  the  signification  of  Yorks.  wogh  ;  '*  any 
partition,  whether  of  boards  or  mud  walls,  or  laths 
and  lime;  as  a  boardshed^woagh,  studded  woghJ* 
Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett  341.     Isl.  wegg-r,  paries. 

WIGG,  Whig,  s»    The  thin  serous  liquor,  &c.1 

Addi 

**  Cream,  too  long  kept,  and  purified  by  drawing 
oflf  the  thin  part,  or  wig,  for  drink,  was  converted 
into  butter  by  the  operation  of  the  hand."  P.  Mont- 
quhitter,  Stat.  Ace.  xxi.  242. 

WIGGIE,  s.    A  name  given  to  the  devil,  S.B- 
Sprush  i'  their  graith,  the  ploughmen  loaitf. 

To  see  their  joes  fu'  giggie. 
Cock  up  their  bonnets  on  their  crowns. 
And  dreel  their  cares  to  fViggie, 
Clean  aflf  that  night 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  64* 
'^  One  of  the  many  names  of  the  Devil;"  GL  ibid. 
If  this  be  not  a  ludicrous  designation,  it  may  re- 
fer to  his  chahicter  as  the  destroyer :  A.S.  S0.G. 
and  Isl.  wig,  Teut  tneg,  wijgh  signifying  war,  bat- 
tle ;  A.S.  wiga,  a  hero,  a  demi-god ;  and  Su.G.  im^ 
gande,  a  homicide.  We  learn  from  Ihre,  that  Mars 
was  denominated  Wig,  and  that  Odin  was  also  call- 
ed fVigner,  i.  e.  the  warrior.  In  the  Notes  to  the 
Edda  Saemundina,  Wigg  is  viewed  as  the  same  with 
Hela,  the  goddess  supposed  to  preside  over  death, 
whence  our  word  Hell.  Thus,  like  Ifick,  the  name 
of  the  northern  Neptune,  fViggie  may  have  been 
transmitted  to  us,  in  the  mouths  of  the  northern  pea- 
santry, from  the  times  of  heathenism. 
WIGHT,  adj.     Strong. 

"  The  king  gart  «hoot  a  cannon  at  her,  to  essay 
her  if  she  was  tuight,  but  it  deared  her  not"     Pits- 
cottie,  Ed.  I768,  p.  I68.     V.  Wight. 
To  Wyif,  v.  a.     To  weave ;  Aberd.  R^.  A 
«  154«,  V.  «0.     Part.  pa.  Wiffln,  woven. 

"•  Yame  weill  wiffin  8c  wakkit  at  the  myln."  Ilrid. 
WYILL,  adj.     Vile ;  Aberd.  Reg. 
WIKKIT,  adj.     1.  Unjust 
—Eneas  thy  brother  but  dout 
Is  blawin  and  warpit  euery  coist  aboot 
Of  wikkit  Juno  throw  the  cruell  enuy. 

Doug.  Virg.  p.  34.  '  Iniquae,  Lat 
S.  Rugged,  unequal. 

*'  E^ir  him  followit  the  laif,  ilkane  helpand  and 
berand  up  uthir,  quhare  ony  strait  or  wikkit  passage 
wes,  ay  as  the  place  requirit"  Bellend.  T.Liv.p.  472. 
This  is  the  translation  of — ^ubi  quid  iniqui  esset 

WILD  BEAR.  Shoein' the  Wild  Bear,  a  game 
in  which  the  person  sits  cross-legged  on  a^beam 
or  pole,  each  of  the  extremities  of  which  is 
placed  or  swung  in  the  ejfes  of  a  rope  suspend- 

'  ed  from  the  bdck-tree  of  an  out-bouae.  The 
person  uses  a  switch,  as  if  in  the  act  of  whip- 
ping up  a  horse ;  when,  bdng  thus  unsteadily 
mounted,  he  is  most  apt  to  lose  his  balance,  li 
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he  notwithstanding  retains  it,  he  is  victor  over 

those  who  fail  in  making  the  attempt,  Teviotd. 

I  suppose  that  the  wild  boar  is  referred  to,  an 
animal  with  which  our  fathers  were  well  acquainted. 
The  word  was  anciently  written  Bar  and  Bair; 
and  pronounced  like  £.  Bear. 

WILD  BIRDS.  Jtt  the  wild  birds  in  the  air, 
the  name  of  a  game,  in  which  one  acts  the  dam 
of  a  number  of  birds,  who  gives  distinct  names 
of  birds,  such  as  are  generally  known,  to  all 
that  are  engaged  in  the  sport.  The  person  who 
opposes  tries  to  guess  the  name  of  each  indivi- 
dual. When  he  errs,  he  is  subjected  to  a  stroke 
on  the  back.  When  his  conjecture  is  right,  he 
carries  away  on  his  back  that  bird,  which  is  sutv- 

J'ected  to  a  blow  from  each  of  the  rest.    When 
le  has  discovered  and  carried  off  the  whole,  he 

has  gained  the  game. 

This  sport  seems  only  to  be  retained  in  Abemethy, 
Perths. ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  tlie  antiquity  of  the 
place,  that  it  is  very  ancient. 
Wyle,  adj.     Wicked,  Aberd. ;  evidently  a  corr. 

of  Vile. 
WILE,  WiTLiE,.*.    An  instrument  for  twisting 

straw  .ropes,    Dumfr. ;    synon.    Thraw-crook. 

Supposed  to  refer  to  the  caution  or  wylienes9 

exercised  in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  ropes. 

'*  Wyle — a  rope-twister ;"  Gall.  Enc— TAroo*  is 
given  as  synon.  with  "  the  wyle,  the  thratv-crook,  the 
iwieter."     Ibid.  p.  446. 

Teut.  tifiel  a  wheel,  A.S.  kweol,  Isl.  hid,  id.  C.B. 
chiveUed,  to  turn,  ckwyl  versio,  as  being  turned  round 
in  the  hands  in  the  act  of  twisting.     V.  Wewlock. 

Might  this  be  viewed  as  a  variety  or  corr.  of  the 
Clydes.  term  fTavelock,  used  in  die  same  sense  ? 

WYLECOT,  3.     1.  An  under-vest,  S.]  Jdd; 

It  is  also  written  Waly-coat 

**  But  she  (the  queen)  gets  up  out  of  her  naked  bed 
in  her  night  walycoat,  bare-footed  and  bare-legged, 
with  her  maids  of  honour,"  &c.     Spalding,  ii.  74. 
2.  An  under  petticoat.]  Add ; 

*'  The  kirtle,  or  close  gown,  was  rarely  accoropa^ 
nied  either  with  the  tvylicot  or  under  petticoat,  or 
with  the  mantle ;  and  the  feet  were  bare."     Pinker- 
ton's  Hist.  Scotl.  i.  154. 
WILDFIRE   (pron.    Willjire),  s.     The  plant 

Marsh  Marigold,  Caltha  palustris,  Meams. 
♦  WILDFIRE,  s.   Metaph.  used  to  denote  false 

zeal. 

"  Men  ought  to  beware  to  put  false  names  upon 
things,  and  to  call  that  wild-fire  and  fury,  which  the 
Lord  will  own  as  a  fervour  and  zeal  for  him,  and  his 
interest,  true  for  its  kind,  and  kindled  by  himself." 
M'Ward's  Contendings,  p.  .55. 
WILL,  aux.  V.  1.  Be  accustomed,  &c.]  Add; 
8.  It  is  often  used  for  shally  S. 

This  peculiar  idiom,  with  more  reason  than  some 
others,  has  afforded  a  good  deal  of  harmless  mirth  to 
our  southern  neighbours.  An  English  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  a  considerable  portion  of  dry  humour,  was 
dining  one  day  at  the  house  of  a  near  connexion  of 
his  own  in  S.,  with  whom  of  course  he  could  use  free- 
dom.   '*  Wm  I  help  you,"  said  his  host, ''  to  a  slice 
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of  this  beef  .>"  ''  I  don't  know,"  Sir,  said  the  visitor ; 
"  that  depends  on  yowr  good  pleasure." 

It  is  pretended,  that  the  peculiar  use  of  this  auxiliary 
V.  proved  fatal  to  a  poor  fellow,  who,  having  fallen 
into  a  river,  was  making  his  danger  known  in  the  best 
way  he  could,  still  bawling  out,  ''  1  will  be  drowned, 
I  will  be  drowned.'  An  Englishman,  who  had  run 
to  give  him  assistance,  when  he  was  near  enough  to 
hear  what  he  said,  unluckily  interpreted  his  language 
according  to  his  own  idiom ;  and  supposing  that  the 
poor  man  was  determined  to  resist  all  attempts  to  save 
him,  turned  away,  saying,  "Then,  friend,  if  you  are 
resolved  to  be  drowned,  I  can't  help  it;  you  must  have 
your  own  way." 

S  It  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  must;  as  implying 
the  idea  of  constraint  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
necessity  on  the  other,  S.  Thus  one  says  to  his 
neighbour,  "  You  zdll  do  it ;"  i.  e.  you  must  do 
it ;  or,  "  You  zaill  stay  a''  nicht,^  when  resolved 
that  he  will  not  part  with  him. 
These  peculiar  uses  seem  quite  anomalous.  I  have 
not  remarked  any  thing  analogous  in  any  of  the  other 
northern  languages. 

Will  be,  a  phraseology  used  to  express  what  is 

meant  only  as  a  probable  conjecture,  but  as  not 

including  the  idea  of  absolute  certainty  or  posi- 

'  tive  assertion,  S.   It  is  nearly  equivalent  to  may 

be^  but  somewhat  stronger. 

'*  Baldone — is  seated  in  the  Park,  and  will  he  about 

a  short  mile  from  the  kirk  to  the  northward. — The 

whole  parish  of  Kirkinner — is  about  four  miles  and 

an  halfe  in  length  ;-^the  farthest  part  from  the  kirk 

iciU  be  about  three  miles  and  an  halfe."     Symson's 

Galloway,  p.  44. 

WILL,  WvLL,  WiL,  Wyl,  adj.    1.  Lost  in 

error,  &c.]  Add; 
Will,  or  Wull  gate.   1.  An  erroneous  course, 
literally  used,  S. 

2.  In  a  moral  sense,  any  course  that  is  improper ; 
as,  ^^  His  siller  gaed  a^  a  wall  gate ^  S.A. 
This  phrase  is  also  found  in  0.£. ;  although  it 

would  be  quite  unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  £.  read- 

ers; '*  W// gate  or  wronge  gate.  Deviatio."  Prompt. 

Parv. 

♦WILL,  s.   1.  0'!i?ifl,  spontaneously,  S.   Thus 

it  is  used  in  the  S.  Prov. ;  **  It's  a  gude  wall 

[well]  that  springs  o'  w%liy 

This  exactly  corresponds  with  the  A.S.  idiom,  in 
the  use  of  wiUes,  the  genitive  of  will;  Voluntatis: 
cum  voluntate,  sponte,  ultro.     V.  Lye. 

3.  At  (C  vnU,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  one^s  iticlina^- 
tion  or  desire;  as,  '*  Fm  s\ire  ye\e  gotten  claith 
to  make  that  coat  wi'  at  cf  wul^  i.  e.  You  have 
got  as  much  cloth  as  you  could  wish,  you  have 
had  your  will  of  it. 

S.  To  Tak  one's  wtfi  o\  1.)  To  treat  or  use  as 
one's  pleases,  S.  2.)  To  take  as  much  of  any 
thing  as  one  pleases,  S. 

4.  In  the  sense  of  hope.   ^^  /  hoe  na  wUl  o'  that^ 
I  hope  that  is  not  the  case.    ^^  I  hoe  na  wUl  that 
he  ken ;''  I  hope  he  does  not  know,  Aberd. 
Perhaps  this  strictly  signifies  nothing  more  than 

inclination  or  desire. 
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WILL  AW  ACKITS,  in^fr?.  Welladay,  Buchan. 
Whan  bless'd  wi'  him,  ye  thrave,  an*  grew, — 
But  wiUawakils  for  je  now, 
Aul'  Saulie's  dead  ! 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  141. 

From  AS.  toa-la,  or  wa-la  wa,  proh  dolor !  The 
termination  may  be  merely  arbitrary,  or  we  might 
view  the  word  as  resolveable  in  the  following  way; 
Wa-la  wac  it  is,  q.  "  alaa  how  weak  it  is  I"  from  wac 
infirmus,  debilis. 
WILL-A-WAES,  interj.    Wellaway,  Ang. 

"  Will  a  waes  man,  but  ye  hae  a  lang  account  to 
settle,  an'  the  sunner  ye  begin  to  look  ower  it,  the 
sunner  yeil  hae  it  dune."     St.  Kathleen,  iv.  1 16. 
WILLCORN,  8.   Wild  oats;  that  which  grows 

without  culture,  S.B.,  Roxb. ;  q.  wild  corn. 
WILLY,  adj\     Self-willed,  wilful,  S.B. 

"  Aweel,  if  ye're  positive,  ye  maun  just  hae  ye'r 
ain  wye  [^way.] — Ye  was  aye  a  willy  chield,  and  ane 
micht  as  weel  speak  to  the  wind,  whan  ye  tak'  oney 
maggot."     St.  Kathleen,  iii.  1 83. 

"  Drouthy  was  a  willy  chield,  an'  in  place  o'  takin'  a 
gude  advice,  staggered  awa  to  the  orchard."  lb.  p.  2 1 1 . 
WiLLYAET,  Wily  ART,  adj.  Wild,  shy,  hc.'\Add^ 

as  sense 
9.  Obstinate,  wilful,  unmanageable,  Loth.,  Berw. 

<*  He's  a  gude  creature,'  said  she,  '  and  a  kind- 
it's  a  pity  he  has  sae  wiUyard  a  powney."   Heart  M. 
Loth.  iii.  29.  30. 
WILLICK,  s.     The  name  for  a  young  heron, 

Loth. 
WILLIE-FISHER,  #.  The  Searswallow,  Ster- 
na hirundo,  Linn.,  Ang. 

"  Sterna  hirundo ;  the  sea^swallow.  In  Scotland, 
particularly  in  Angus-shire,  it  is  called  Willie-Fisher; 
common  on  the  Water  of  Esk."  Agr.  Surv.  Forfars. 
App.  p.  43. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  watw-fowl,  also  called  a 
Daukar,  Dumfr. 
WILL  IE- JACK,  *.    A  go-between  in  a  court. 

ship,  Mearns ;  synon.  Black-Foot  and  Mtiah. 

Probably  from  the  name  of  some  person'  in  the 
north,  who  was  celebrated  for  his  services  in  this  way. 
WILLIE-POURIT,  9.     The  spawn  of  a  frog 

before  it  assumes  the  shape  of  one,  a  tad-pole, 

Fife.  Pourit  is  merely  a  corr.  of  Powart^  id.  q.  v. 
WILLIE-POWRIT-SEG,  s.]  Dele  Skg  ;  and 

for  Porpoise  r.  Seal-fish. 
WILLIE- WAGTAIL,  s.    The  water-wagtail, 

Dumfr. 
WILLIE-WAND,  s.    A  rod  of  willow,  Roxb. 

''  What  wad  my  father  say, — if  I  were  to  marry  a 
man  that  loot  himsel'  be  threshed  by  Tommy  Potts 
•— wi'  a  baqk  nae  stiffer  than  a  mlly-wand"  Wint. 
£v.  Tales,  ii.  292. 

WILLIE.WASTELL,  agame.  V.  Wastell 
WILLIE- WAUN,  s,    A  wand  or  twig  of  wil> 

loWf  Ayrs.     V.  Wili^ow-wand. 

An'  Fortune's  cudgel,  let  me  tell, 
Ip  no  a  willie^ieaun.  Sir, 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  159- 

WILLIE-WHIP.THE-WIND,  s.   A  species 
pf  hfiwk,  Ang.1  Add; 
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This  is  the  Falco  tinnunculus.  Its  old  E.  name 
was  nearly  allied  to  ours.  For  we  learn  from  Phil* 
lips,  that  it  was  called  the  Wind-vanner.  He  justly 
observes  that  it  is  tlie  same  with  the  Kestrel.  Vo. 
Tinnunculus, 
WILLIN^SWEERT,  ad;'.  ParUy  wjlUng,  and 

partly  reluctant;  or  perhaps,  affecting  reluc- 
tance, while  inwardly  willing,  S.O. 

Will  ye  sit  down  upo'  the  flowery  grass  ?— 

What  if  I  may,  quo'  she,  a  wee  recline  ? 
But  honest  shepherd,  'deed  I  scarcely  can  i 

Sae  willin'-sweert,  aneath  the  noon-day  shine 
She  sat  her  down. 

Picken's  Poems  1788,  p.  103. 

V.  SwEiR.   It  may  be  observed,  that  sweert  is  the 
more  general  pronunciation  of  the  west  of  S. 
WILLKAIL,  s.     The  name  for  wild  mustard, 

Lanarks. ;  q.  mid  kail, 
WILLOW-WAND.     J  peeled  wiBow^Tvand,  a 

mark  formerly  placed  across  the  door  of  a  house 

in  the  Highlands,  as  an  intimation  that  those 

within  wished  to  be  alone,  and  a  prohibitioa  to 

any  person  to  enter. 

''  Andrew  was  the  first  to  observe  that  there  was 
A  peeled  willow-wand  placed  across  the  half-open  door 
of  the  little  inn.  He  hung  back,  and  advised  us  not 
to  enter.  '  For,'  said  Andrew,  '  some  of  their  chieft 
and  grit  men  are  birling  at  the  usquebaugh  in  bye 
there,  and  dinna  want  to  be  disturbed :  and  the  least 
we'll  get,  if  we  gang  ram-4tam  in  on  them,  will  be  a 
broken  head,  to  learn  us  better  havings,  if  we  dinns 
come  by  the  length  of  a  eauld  dirk  in  our  wame, 
whilk  is  just  ks  likely."     Rob  Roy,  iiL  8,  9. 

This  custom  reminds  one  of  the  account  given  of 
tabooing  in  the  Tonga  islands.  The  following  pas* 
sage  regards  the  sport  of  rat-shooting. 

*'  If  in  their  way  they  come  to  any  cross  roads^ 
they  stick  a  reed  in  the  ground  in  the  middle  of  such 
cross  roads,  as  a  taboo  or  mark  of  prohibition  for  any 
one  to  come  down  that  way,  and  disturb  the  rats 
while  the  chiefs  are  shooting :  and  this  no  one  wiU 
do ;  for  even  if  a  considerable  chief  be  passing  that 
way,  on  seeing  the  taboo,  he  will  stop  at  a  distance, 
and  sit  down  on  the  ground,  out  of  respect  or  po» 
liteness  to  his  fellow  chiefs,  and  wait  patiently  till 
the  shooting  party  has  gone  by :  a  petty  chid;  or 
one  of  the  lower  orders,  would  not  dare  to  infringe 
upon  this  i(dHX)  at  the  risk  of  his  life."  Mariner's 
Tonga  Islands,  i.  280. 

This  custom  seems  to  have  a  reference  to  what  in 
Law  Latin  is  denominated  Baculus  Regius,  Ac* 
cording  to  the  constitutions  of  France,  where  the 
King's  rod  was  placed,  it  intimated  that  the  object 
was  immediately  under  the  protection  of  the  sore* 
reign,  in  signum  salvae  gardiae,  and  that  no  one  had 
a  right  to  touch  it  V.  Brando,  Du  Cange,  and  Ba* 
cuius,  Hoffman. 

Baculorum  erectio  et  appositio-^protectionia  ct 
tutelae  s3rmbolum  fuit;  Carpentier. 

WILSHOCH,  ad;.     Perverse,  Upp,  Clydes. 

It  might  almost  seem  as  if  it  had  been  formed 
from  A.S.  will  voluntas  and  seoc,  aeger,  q.  wick  from 
the  indulgence  of  his  own  wilL 
WILSUM,  a^-.    Wilful,  Ettr.  For. 
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*'  Heiryne  [[hearing]]  that  scho  was  tvibum  and 
^lundiye,  I  airghit  at  keuillyng  withe  hirr  in  that 
thraward  paughty  mode."  Wint.  £v.  Tales,  ii.  41. 
This  word  we  find  in  0.£.  It  has  therefore,  al- 
though long  forgotten,  been  rightly  recalled  by  Mr. 
Todd.  '*  WyUom.  Effrenatus ;  vel  propriam  volun- 
tatem  solum  sequens.  WyUomnet.  Proprie  voluntatis 
sequela."     Prompt  Parv. 

WILTED,  paH.  adf.  "  Shrunk,— wasted ;'' 
given  as  synon.  with  Wizzeni'd,  and  as  explain- 
ing it ;  Gall.  Enc. 

C.B.  grvyUt  signifies  waste,  wild,  savage.   But  this 
suggests  a  different  idea. 
WILTUNA,  wilt  thou  not?  S. 
O  sleepy  body. 
And  drowsy  body, 
O  wiltuna  waken  and  turn  thee  ? 

Herd^s  Coll  ii.  9B. 
WIMM EL,  s.     A  tenn  sometimes  used  to  de^ 

note  the  wind-pipe  or  weasand,  Mearns. 
WIMMELBRE£,WiMM£LBR£i8,«.  Thesame 
dish  as  the  Haggies,  composed  of  the  lungs, 
heart,  &c.  of  an  animal,  with  this  difference 
that  the  latter  is  made  in  a  sheep^a  maw,  where- 
as the  former,  being  made  thm,  is  used  as  a 
soup,  Mearns. 

Bree  is  obviously  the  provincial  pronunciation  of 
Srue,  and  Breis  of  Brote,  q.  v.  Fancy  might  sug- 
gest various  sources  of  derivation  for  the  first  part 
of  the  word.  I  si.  wembill  seems  the  most  probable 
origin.  By  Haldorson  it  is  explained,  Abdomen ; 
(Dan.)  rvom,  move.  Now,  worn  signifies  the  paunch, 
mave,  ''  the  ventricle,  the  stomach,"  Wolff.  Thus 
wembiU-breU  would  signify  pottage  made  in  the  maw 
of  an  aniinal.  For  it  is  most  likely  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally made  in  the  same  manner  as  a  baggies ;  and 
that,  although  want  of  opportunity  might  produce 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  operation,  the  ingredients 
being  the  same,  the  ancient  name  would  be  retained. 
To  WYMPIL,  WoMPLK,  V.  a.    1.  To  wrap, 

to  fold,  S.]  Insert^  as  sense 
%  To  perplex ;  applied  to  a  legal  decision. 

•''  This  was  thought  an  odd  and  mmpled  interlo- 
cutor."    Fount.  Dec  Suppl.  iii.  329- 
Transfer  sense  2.  v.  a.  to  v.  n. 

Wympil,  Wimple,  s,    1.  A  winding  or  fold.] 

Addj  as  sense 
8.  A  winding  in  a  road.  South  of  S. 

**  He  took  the  straight  line  for  Dunse,  over  hill 
and  dale,  as  a  shepherd  always  does,  who  hates  the 
wimples,  as  he  calls  them,  of  a  turnpike."  Brownie 
of  Bodsbeck,  i.  225. 

WIMPLEFEYST,  ^.    A  sulky  humour.    V. 

Amplefeyst. 
WIN,*.     Delight. 
Wed  ane  worthie  to  wyfe,  and  weild  hir  with  win^ 

Bauf  CoUvear,  D.  iij,  a. 
WIN,  9.     The  quantity  of  standing  corn  that  a 
band  of  reapers  can  take  before  them,  Clydes. 
V.  the  origin,  vo.  Landin. 
To  WIN,  V.  a.    S    To  dig  in  a  mine.]  Add; 

— '^  Hir  Grace  hes  grantit  and  gevin  licence  to  us, 
our  partinaris  and  servandis  in'oure  name>  to  wi] 
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and  i^n  in  the  leid-mynis  of  Glengoner  and  Wenlek, 
samekill  leid-ure  as  we  may  gudlie,  and  to  transport 
and  carle  furt  of  this  Tealme  to  Flanderis,  or  ony 
utbir  partis  beyond  sey,  twenty  thousand  stane- 
wecht  of  the  said  leid-ure."  Sed'.  Couiic.  A.  1562, 
Keith's  Hist.  App.  p.  g6. 

To  WIN,  V.  a.     To  give;  used  in  regard  to  a 
stroke,  Roxb. ;  as,"  I'll  win  ye  a  bleeze  or  blow.'^ 
Wi  that  he  wan  'im  sic  a  clank 
Between  the  shou'ders  an'  the  flank. 
That  far  an'  neer  was  heard  the  yank. 

Jo.  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  50. 
To  Win,  v»  a.     1.  To  reach,  to  gain.     To  win 
the  door^  to  reach  it,  Aberd. 
"  Balnadalloch  followed  his  counsel,  shook  himself 
loose,  and  wan  the  kilnlogie  door."   Spalding,  i.  39* 
S.  To  receive  permission  to  go  from  one  place  to 
another ;  as,  to  win  hame,  S. 
**  However  Haddo,  upon  caution  that  he  should, 
under  great  sums  of  money,  compear  again  before 
the  justice  the  24th  of  June,  wan  home"    Spalding, 
ii.  2.  i.  e. ''  He  was  permitted  to  depart  homewards." 

To  WIN  the  HOISS,  to  gain  the  prize.  V.Hoiss. 
To  WIN,  Wyn,  Won,  v.  n.   To  have  any  thing 

in  one^s  power,  &c.]  Add,  under  this  head ; 
To  Win  aboon,  also  signifies  to  recover  one^s 
spirits  after  some  severe  calamity,  S. 
But  thus,  poor  thing !  to  loose  her  life 
Aneath  a  bleedy  villain's  knife, 
I'm  really  fley't  that  our  guidwife 
Will  never  win  aboon't  ava. 

Ewie,  Skinner^ s  Misc.  Poet,  p.  146. 

To  Win  aff,  or  off.    (1.)  To  get  away.l  Add; 
Fat  chance  he  furder  had  she  cud  na  tell. 
But  was  right  fain,  that  she  wan  aff  herselL 

Ross's  HeUnore,  p.  40. 
(2.)  To  be  liberated  from  prison,  or  acquitted  in 
a  judicial  trial,  S. 

"  Tarn  Linton  was  apprehended,  and  examined 
on  oath  afore  the.  sheriff;  but  there  was  nae  proof 
could  be  led  against  him,  an'  he  wan  off'*  Blackw. 
Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  818. 

4.  To  Win  a-flot,  to  break  loose,  or  be  set 

adrift ;  applied  to  a  vessel  at  sea. 
''  And  sicklike,  of  all  shippis,  gudis,  and  merchan* 
dice,  that  are  perisht  and  win  a-floi  in  the  sea, — ane 
thrid  part  of  all  pertenis  to  him  or  thame  that  drawis 
and  saifis  the  samin."  Sea  Lawis,  Balf.  Pract  p.  685. 
To  Win  at,  to  reach  to.]  Add: 

'*  These  things  are  indeed  venr  difficult,  and  all 
most  impossible  at  the  first  hand  to  be  won  at  by 
those  who  are  serious ;  whilst  natural  atheists,  and 
deluded  hjrpocrites,  find  no  difficulty  in  asserting  al- 
those  things."     Guthrie's  Trial,  p.  105. 

"  Oh !  Sir,  if  I  could  win  at  that  greatest  of  trem- 
bling and  fear, — ^to  see  how  these  blessed  scriptures^ 
the  general  commands  of  love  are  mistaken,  yea,  and 
abused,  in  the  present  case."  M 'Ward's  Contend,  p.  80. 

N.B.  The  passage  in  Dict.  is  misplaced ;  as  it  be« 
longs  to  the  v,  as  used  without  any  preposition. 
To  Win  at  liberty,  to  get  free,  to,  be  released 

from  restraint. 

'*  The  tolbooth  of  Aberdeen  was  broken  on  tht 
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night.— The  gentleman  winning  at  Uherty  addrest 

Iiimself  unwisely  to  his  father's  house  at  fiirsacks 

Mill."     Spalding,  ii.  114. 

To  Win  away.]  Insert^  as  sense 

(2.)  To  set  off,  as  opposed  to  delay,  S. 

'^  Come  ben  me  [|my]]  Joes,  and  won  awaugh ; 

span  your  groond  ore  this  silly  bourn."     Franck's 

Northern  Memoirs^  p.  6l. 

To  Win  back,  to  have  it  in  one'^s  power  to  re- 
turn from  a  place,  S. 

We'll  gang  nae  mair  to  yon  town. 

For  fear  we  win  na  back  again.     Old  Song. 

To  Win  farrer,  or  farther  ben,  to  be  admit- 
ted to  greater  honour,  to  be  farther  advanced,  S. 
"  They  are  but  in  the  court  o£  the  Gentiles  and 

will  ne'er  win  farther  hen,    I  doubt  they  are  but  little 

better  than  the  prelatists  themselves."    Tales  of  my 

Landlord,  ii.  166. 

To  Win  by,  v,  a.  1.  To  get  past;  used  in  a 
literal  sense,  S. 

2.  To  escape,  in  relation  to  any  danger,  S. 

— •*  Ye're  bleezing  awa'  about  marriage,  and  the 
job  is  how  we  are  to  win  by  hanging."  Tales  of  my 
Landlord,  iii.  123. 

3.  Often  used  in  relation  to  one^s  lot  or  destiny, 
with  a  negative ;  as,  "  He  coud  na  ttnn  by*t^ 
i.  e.  It  was  his  fate,  so  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly avoid  it,  S. 

To  Win  down,  1.  To  reach,  &c.]  Add; 
^«  To  get  down,  S. 

— -''  As  he  is  wakening  him,  the  timber  passage  and 

fling  of  the  chamber  hastily  takes  fire,  so  that  none 
o^them  could  win  down  stairs  again."  Spalding,  i.  10. 

— '*  They  wan  away  upon  the  4th  of  November 
by  an  iron,  whereby  they  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  high  tolbooth,  and  wan  all  down  upon  planks, 
except  one  who  was  taken."     Ibid.  iL  9.5^. 
To  Win  free,  v,  w.     To  obtain  release,  S. 

I  had  not  observed,  when  the  Dict.  was  published 
that  to  win  free  is  used  by  Spalding  as  a  v.  n, 

"  He  rode  south  with  Marischal  once  upon  his  own 
expences,  but  never  more,  so  wan  free  of  fine  and 
going  to  the  Bowl  road."— ^'  Thus  were  the  Old- 
town  soldiers  armed,  and  the  town  wan  free,"  Spald- 
ing's Troubles,  i.  241.  V.  Winfree,  v.  a. 
To  Win  into,  to  get  the  benefit  of,  S. 

"  The  President  alleged,'^  if  that  were  all  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  then  the  remedy  the  people  had  of  winning 
into  decreets,  where  they  were  truly  lesed,  by  the  mis* 
take  of  the  Lords  or  otherwise,  would  be  altogether 
evacuated."     Fount.  Dec.  Suppl.  iv.  132. 

To  Win  our,  or  over,  (1.)  To  get  over,  to  be 

able  to  cross.]  Add; 

*'  Lieutenant  Montrose  begins  to  march  towards 
Speyside,  but  could  not  fvin  over  the  water,  the  boats 
being  drawn  on  the  other  side,  and  Murray  conveen« 
ed  in  arms."     Spalding,  ii.  246. 

To  Win  throw,  (2.)  To  cross  a  river,  or  body 

of  water,  S.l  Add; 

"  Had  his  Majestie  not  gotten  the  blacksmith,  or 
some  other  like  unto  him,  to  have  beene  intelligen- 
cer and  guide  to  winne  through  the  shallow  trinkets 
he  led  us,  to  the  damme  upon  the  head  oftheir  watch, 
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who  were  surprized ;  Iiardly  could  we  have  over« 

come  this  towne,  on  such  a  sudden."     Monro's  £x- 

ped.  P.  n.  p.  41. 

To  Win  to,  (2.)   To  begin  to  eat,  &c.]  Add,- 
«  We  gat  some  water-broo  and  bannocks,  and 

mony  a  weary  grace  they  said, — or  they  wad  let  me 

win  to,  for  I  was  amaist  famished  wi'  vexation."  Tales 

of  my  Landlord,  iii.  9*  Add,  as  sense 

(4.)  To  have  it  in  one's  power  to  be  present,  S. 
"  They  said.  Did  ye  hear  the  Excommunication 

at  the  Torrwood  >  I  said.  No,  I  could  not  win  to  it." 

Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Ed.  1714,  p.  87- 

To  WYN  and  TYNE.  "  A  man  able  to  wj^ 
and  tync^  a  man  of  substance,  or  as  otherwise 
expressed  in  S.,  a  sponsible  man  ;  Acts  Town 
Counc.  Edin.  as  to  the  Guildry. 

WIN  ARE,  s.     One  who  sells  wines. 

^*  He  aucht  to  haue  ane  skair  thairof  as  the  laif  of 

the  winaris  of  the  same  gat  Qstreet^*"     Aberd.  Reg. 

A.  1548,  V.  SO. 

Lat.  vinar-iut,  a  vintner. 

WINCH,  s.     The  act  of  wincing,  S. 
Poor  Petrie  gae  a  weary  winch. 
He  could  na  do  but  bann. — 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet,  p.  129. 
Su.G.  wink-a,  motitare ;  whence  Fr.  guinch^er,  to 

wriggle,  to  writhe. 

WINCHEAND,  part.  pr.     Dele  Perhaps  curs- 
ing or  imprecating ;  and  r.  Wincing. 
Afterwards  r.— Mr  Pink,  rightly  explwis  it  in 

this  manner. 

WYN  A  KIR,  s.  Vinegar,  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1685. 

To  WYND,  V,  n,  1.  To  turn  towards  the  left;  a 
term  applied  to  animals  in  the  yoke,  when  the 
driver  wishes  them  to  come  towards  him,  S. 
This  term  is  opposed  to  Haup,  q.  v. 

S.  Metaph.  applied  to  a  person.    Of  one  who  is  s 
obstinate  that  he  can  be  influenced  or  managed 
by  no  means  whatsoever,  it  is  said,  **  He'll  nei- 
ther haup  nor  jci/nd  ;^  S.  Prov. ;  i.  e.  He  will 
turn  neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left. 

To  Wynd  again,  v.  n.  To  turn  to  the  left, 
when  it  is  meant  that  the  plough  or  cart  should 
be  turned  round  and  proceed  in  an  opposite. 
direction,  S. 

To  WYND,  V.  a.     To  separate  from  the  chaff, 
E.  to  Wi7inow, 
"  And  see  the  same  hair  Q)ear]  wyndit  8c  dycht." 

Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1538,  V.  l6. 

O.Teut.  unnd^en,  given  by  Kilian  as  synon.  with 

waey-en,  ventilare. 

To  WIND,  t?.  a.    To  dry  by  exposing  to  the  air. 
— '*  With  power  and  libertie  to  pow  heather,  and 

to  cast  and  wind  peitis,  turris,  fewall,  faill,  and  de* 

votte,  in  the  commoun  mwire  and  mossis  of  the  said 

brugh."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  V.  5.91. 

**  Casting  and  winding  of  peittes."    Ibid.  p.  59^ 
This  corresponds  with  the  etymon  given  of  the  r. 

as  now  used.     V.  Win,  Wynn,  Winne. 

To  WYND  one  a  PIRN,  to  do  something  inju- 
rious, or  that  will  cause  regret,  to  one,  S. 
**  The  reason  of  Lom's  haste  was  talked  to  be  a 

connsel^  that  his  father  (the  eiffl  of  Argyle^  wiio  iwm 
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sided  at  court)  gave  the  king,  which  was,  to  keep 
his  son  with  him,  and  not  let  him  return  to  Scotland, 
or  else  he  would  wynd  him  a  pirn  ;  that  was  his  ex- 
pression." Guthry's  Mem.  p.  S6.  V,  Pirn. 
WINDAK,  s.  A  window,  Aberd.  Re^. 
WINDASSES,  8,  pi.  Fanners  for  winnowing 
grain,  Roxb. 

■He  did  his  point  maintain. 
That  it  was  lawfu',  just,  an'  right, 
Wi'  mndasses  folks  com  to  dight. 

Jo,  Hogg's  Poems,  p.  104. 
O.Teut.  wind-en,  synon.  with  waey-en  ventilare. 
It  may  have  received  the  termination  from  being  con- 
founded, in  pronunciation,  with  the  term  used  to  de- 
note a  windlass. 

WIND-BILL,  9.    «  A  bank-bill  where  there  is 
no  corresponding  value  of  commodities  in  exist- 
ence ;  but  which  must  be  discounted  before  it 
becomes  due,"  S.     Agr.  Surv.  Forfars.  p.  689. 
WYNDE,  8. 

— "  That  is  to  say, — a  cabok  of  cheiss  takin  for  a 
halfpenny  of  custum,  a  wynde  off  quhite  claith  for  a 
penny  of  custum,"  &c.    Act  Audit  A.  1493,  p.  176. 
This  is  a  certain  length  of  cloth  that  cannot  now 
be  determined,  as  the  term  is  obsolete.     Perhaps  it 
denotes  as  much  cloth  as  might  wrap  or  wind  round 
the  body ;  or  rather,  as  much  as  the  circumference  of 
a  reel,  Dan.  vinde  denoting  a  reel,  and  I  si.  vinda  rota. 
WINDEL  STRAY,  Windle  stbae,  s.     1. 
Smooth  crested  grass,  &c.]  Add; 
This  term  occurs  in  what  has  evidently  been  used, 
as  a  proverbial  phrase,  by  our  ancestors,  denoting 
the  total  insufficiency  of  the  means  prescribed  or  em- 
ployed for  accomplishing  an  end  in  view. 

**  To  restrict  him  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  rent,  was 
to  send  him  to  lift  the  rest  of  his  stipend  frwn  win- 
dlestram  and  sandy  laverocks,"  Fount.  Dec.  Suppl. 
iv.  793. 

*  WINDY,  adj.     1.  Vain,  ostentatious,  S. 
£.  Gasconading,  boastful,  S. 

"  Your  wind  shakes  no  com,"  S.  Prov.;  "  spoken  to 
boasting  and  pretending  people  whom  the  Scots  call 
fvindy  people,"     Kelly,  p.  370. 

''  But  diough  he  is  a  windy  body  when  he  gets  on 
his  auld  warld  stories,  he  has  mair  gumption  in  him 
than  most  people."     Redgauntlet,  ii.  224. 
WINDIN,  s.     The  smallest  matter ;  "  He  wad- 

na  do  a  windin  without  payment,^  i.  e.  he  would 

do  nothing,  how  trifling  soever.  Loth. 

This  word  is  now  nearly  obsolete ;  and  has  pro- 
bably been  transmitted  from  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It 
might  be  traced  either  to  tvindonge,  pi.,  signifying 
twigs  or  rushes  of  which  baskets  are  made;  or  to  friii- 
dungt  palea,  chaff,  unless  we  should  suppose  that,  as 
denoting  an  act,  it  is  from  tvind-an,  torquere,  q.  **  he 
would  not  Imist  a  rope." 

♦  WINDING-SHEET. 

''  It  disturbed  the  ghost  of  the  dead,  and  was  fatal 
to  the  living,  if  a  tear  was  allowed  to  fall  on  a  rvind- 
ing-^heet  What  was  the  intention  of  this,  but  to  pre« 
vent  the  effects  of  a  wild  or  frantic  sorrow/'  P.  Mont- 
quhitter,  Stat  Ace  xxi.  147* 
WINDIS,  i.  A  pulley. 

*'  The  master  of  the  ship  sould  schaw  the  meri 
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chandis  the  taikillis,  or  his  windis  and  his  cordis : — 
For  gif  ane  tun  or  pipe  be  tint  in  the  winding  or 
heising,  in  fault  of  the  cordis,  in  time  of  laidning  or 
lousing,  the  masteris  and  marineris  amangis  thame 
sould  pay  the  merchand  thairfoir."  Ship  Lawis, 
Balfour's  Pract  p.  620. 

O.E.  "  Wyndace.  Troclea. — Wyndynge  with  wyn* 
dace,  Obuolutio."     Prompt  Parv. 

Evidently  the  same  with  Teut  wind-as,  wind-ass 
Belg.  wind-aes,  trochlea,  rechamus,  a  wind  lace;  from 
wind-en  torquere,  and  ))erhaps  (use  an  axis. 

WINDY-WALLETS,  s.  pi,  1.  A  ludicrous 
designation  for  Que  who  is  accustomed  to  break 
whul  backwards ;  pron.  wundy-walktSy  Roxb. 

S.  One  who  is  habituated  to  fibbing,  S.  whiddmg^ 
or  to  magnify  in  conversation,  ibid. 

To  WINDLE,  V,  n.     To  walk  wearily  in  the 

windy  Dumfr. 

This  might  appear  at  first  view  to  be  a  derivative 
from  wind  ventus.  But  it  seems  rather  allied  to  Teut. 
wendiel-en,  windteUen  circumagere,  circumvolvere  ; 
as  denoting  the  tossing  action  of  the  wind« 
WiNDLEN,  WoNLYNK,  s.    A  bottie  of  straw  or 

hay,  S.]  Add; 

"  I  e  start  at  a  strae,  and  let  windlcns  gae  ;**  Prov. 
South  of  S.  "  You  regard  trifles,  and  neglect  things 
of  far  greater  importance." 

This  is  the  same  with  Isl.  voendull  in  hey-voenduH, 
defined  by  Haldorson,  ''  a  bundle  of  hay,  as  much 
as  can  be  grasped  by  the  hand  [^arm]]  extended,  be- 
tween the  armpit  and  under  the  haunch."  He  says 
that  voenduU  properly  signifies  volumen. 

WINDLES,  WiNNLEs,  9.    An  instrument  used 

by  women  for  winding  yarn. 

'*  1  suppose  you  will  not  be  able  to  wind  a  clue 
for  me  in  Dunlara  now,  without  the  low-country- 
woman's dochter's  windles,"  Saxon  and  Gael,iii.  16K 

Qu.  corrupted  from  E.  windlass  ? 

WINDOCK,  s.     A  window.]  Add; 

— "  Nane  vtheris  in  thair  names  coroperand  to  the 
effect  foirsaid,  thai  being  oftymes  call  it  at  the  tol- 
buyth  windok  to  the  samyn  effect."  Acts  Mary, 
1546,  Ed.  1814,  p.  478. 

"  The  foirsaidia — wer  diuerss  and  syndrie  tymes 
callit  at  the  tolbuith  windok,"  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1581^ 
Ed.  1814,  p.  28(). 

I  think,  yon  rising  genius,  Tannock, 
May  gain  a  niche  in  fame's  heij;h  winnock. 

Tannahilts  Poems, -p.  105. 

This  at  first  view  may  appear  a  gross  corruption. 
But  it  approximates,  more  than  the  E.  word,  to  Su.G. 
winatige,  wind-oega,  Isl.  vindauge,  id.  from  wind  the 
higher  part  of  a  building,  (as  some  deduce  the  term, 
this  being  most  exposed  to  the  wind  J,  and  oega,  auge, 
oculus ;  the  window  being  as  it  were  the  eye  of  this 
upper  part,  as  introducing  light* 

WINDOW-BOLE,  s,  «  The  mrt  of  a  cottage 
window  that  is  filled  by  a  wooden  blind,  which 
may  occasionally  be  opened  ;"  Gl.  Antiq.     V» 

BOAL. 

WINDOW-BROAD,  *.    A  window-shutter,  S. 
It  was  in  and  through  the  windoW'broad^ 
And  a'  the  tirlie-wirlies  o'd^ 
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The  sweetest  kiss  that  ever  I  got. 
Was  frae  my  dainty  Davie. 

Dairtiy  Davie,  Herd's  Coll  \l  215. 
WIND-RAWI^N,  Wind  rowing,  s.     The  act 
of  building  up  peats  in  narrow  heaps,  in  order 
to  iheir  being  dried,  S» 

*'  After  this  Qhe  act  o^Jboiing  the  peats]  coitieg 
the  operation  of  wind^roiving,  or  the  building  thejn 
up  in  narrow  heaps,  or  fragments  of  dykes;  in  which 
state  they  remain  till  carried  home  and  put  into  a 
winter  stack."  Agr.  Surv.Peeb.  V.  Pennecuik,  p. 
72,  N.  That  is,  putting  them  in  rows  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  properly  exposed  to  the  wind.     V. 

WiNRAW. 

WIND-SUCKER,  s.  The  designation  given 
to  a  horse  that  is  accustomed  to  fill  his  stomach 
with  windy  by  sucking  the  manger,  Ettr.  For.  ; 
in  E.  called  a  CribMier. 

WINDUSMAN,  s.      One  employed  about  a 
coal-heugh  at  the  windlass,  Loth. 
"  That  na  persone  sail  hyre  or  seduce  any  watter- 

men  &  windusmen — without  ane  testimonial!  of  the 

inaister  quhome  they  serve."    Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814, 

V.  509.       V.  WiNDASS. 

WIND  WAVED,  part,  adj.    Having  the'stem 
whirled  about  by  the  wind,  so  that  the  roots 
become  loosened  in  the  earth,  S. 
"  In  years  of  peculiarly  windy  weather,  the  stem, 
where  it  enters  the  earth,  is  often  blown  about  in  a 
whirling  manner,  forming  a  kind  of  conical  hollow, 
and  the  coronal  roots  become  detached  from  their 
connexion  with  the  soil,  this  is  provincially  called 
wind-waved"     Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  133. 
WYNE,  s.     Used  as  apparently  signifying  end, 
termination.  A  ridge  is  said  to  be  plowed  frae 
end  to  xvyne^  when  completely  tilled  ;  a  field  of 
corn  IS  said  to  be  shorn  frae  end  to  wyne^  when 
all  cut  down ;  Upp.  Clydes. 
The  idea  seems  to  be,  from  the  place  where  the 
plough  enters  to  that  where  the  horses  wt/ne^  i.  e. 
turn  about. 

WYNE,  interj.  The  call  given  by  drivers  to 
their  horses  to  turn  to  the  left,  S. 

This  is  from  the  v.  Wynd,  q.  v.     V.  also  Haup. 
WINEBERRY,  a.  The  common  currant,  S.B.] 

Add; 
S.  This  term  had  formerly  been  used  in  S.  for 

grapes,  as  distinguished  from  currants. 
"  Uvae,  wine-berries,  Vaccinia  n]gra&  rubra, black 
and  red  berries."     Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  1 7- 

According  to  Thoresby,  in  Yorks.  wine-berries  are 
"  not  grapes,  but  gooseberries ;"  A.S.  win-berian  is 
used  in  the  former  sense.  V.  Ray's  Lett,  p,  841. 
In  sing,  win-berie,  uva ;  Lye. 
WYNELL,  s.  An  alley  ;  for  S.  vennal  "  Pas- 
sage throw  the  said  wyneUT  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  17. 
WYNSCOTT,  a.  Wainscot.  "  WynscottjdMi^' 

ter,  heland  spar ;"  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  26. 
W  YNER,  *.     In  a  team,  the  foremost  ox  on  the 

right  hand ;  Wyners,  the  foremost  pair,  abreast ; 

Aoerd.     Qu    if  from  tbe  act  of  winding  or 

turning? 
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WYNE  SECT,  the  mine  called  sack. 
Whether  hir  malisone  tuike  effect. 
Or  gif  it  was  the  gude  wyne  sect, 
Sik  ane  seiknes  hes  he  tane. 
That  all  men  trowit  he  had  bene  gane. 
Leg.  Bp,  St.  Androis,  Poems  l6th  Cent.  p.  318. 
Corr.  from  the  Fr.  designation,  vin  sec,  sack.    Or 
the  phrase  may  denote  what  is  called  dry  wine  ;  as 
Fr.  vin  sec  denotes  wine  which  is  not  rich  or  unc- 
tuous; Diet.  Trev. 
To  WINFREE,  v.  a.     1.  To  raise  from   the 

ground,  &c.]    Add,  as  sense 
S»  To  liberate,  to  set  free,  in  a  general  aense^ 
Clydes.  . 

— "  This  I  bude  to  do,  while  I  was  winfreeit  by 
a  mare  powerfu'  being  nor  bimsell."  £din.  Mag. 
Sept.  1818,  p.  155. 

Perhaps  we  have  the  original  form  of  this  phrase 
in  the  language  of  Harry  the  Minstrel. 

Wallace  ansuerd ;  "  Or  we  wyn  Sco\}andJre^ 
Baith  ye  and  I  in  mar  perell  mon  be. 

Wallace,  [Fol.  39,  a.  MS.] 
WINGED  ROW,  tbe  name  formerly  given  to 
a  half-penny  roll  baked  with  flat  sides  hke 
wings,  S. 
WINGEL,  s.     A  tumor  or  soft  growth,  Renfr. ; 

obviously  corr.  from  E.  Wind-gall. 
To  WINGLE,  v.n.     1.  To  move  with  difli- 

culty  under  a  load,  Fife. 
2.  To  wriggle,  to  walk  feebly.  Gall. 

*'  I  gaed  (^aveH  a  glent— alang  by  the  scarrow  o'c 
hill,  and  did  see  him  winglan  awa  by  tbe  back-«de 
o*  the  auld  saugh  Lochan."     Gall.  £nc.  p.  483. 
S.  To  hang  loosely,  and  nearly  in  a  detached 
state,  Dumfr. 

Perhaps  originally  the  same  with  Wiggle,  with  the 
insertion  of  the  letter  n  ;  or  allied  to  Isl.  vinguil, 
mobile  quid  pendens,  Su.G.  wankUa  fluctoare,  A.& 
wand,  instabilis,  vacillans. 

The  latter  term  is  obviously  retained  in  "  ftanlde. 
Weak,  unstable, — as  a  wankle  seat ;  limber,  fickle, 
wavering.     North."  Grose. 
To  WiNGLE,  V.  a.   To  carry  in  a  dangling  way, 
Fife. 

"  Here  hae  we  travelt  up  to  this  town,  what  wi* 
wingling  flails,  and  couters,  and  barrowtrams, — ^nae 
little  forjeskit."     Tennant's  Card.  Beaton,  p.  14. 
WINK,  s.     In  a  wiuJc,  &c.]  Add ; 
Again  the  fleeting  taper  glanc'd  ;-^ 
It  scattered  a  bewildrin'  light. 
And  in  a  wink  the  glim'rin'  ray 
Flashed  on  his  sight,  then  died  away  ; 
Aye !  Willie-an'-the-Wisp  was  there. 
Shedding  forth  his  nightly  glare,  &c. 

Beattie^s  jdm  o'  Amha*,  p*  26a 
WIN-KILL,  s.   Ahollow  in  astack  of  com,  hay, 
&c.  for  preventing  it  from  being  heated ;  peihapa 
q.  wind-kill,  Moray ;  synon.  Fause-house. 
To  WINKLE,  v.n. 
What  though  she  has  twa  little  mnkUng  c 
They're  better  than  nane,  and  my  life  it  ia 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  ^S. 
Apparently  a  diminutive  from  the  £.  v.  to  mmt^ 
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WINNEL-SKEAVED,  adj.  Under  the  influence 
of  an  illusion  in  sight. 

"  Hoot,  hoot,  man/  said  Bell,  who  was  standing 
by,  '  the  boy  is  winnel-skewed,  as  I  thought  myself 
when  you  shewed  me  a'  that  gear  yonder  in  theneuk. 
It  is  a  saying  among  our  people  in  Scotland,  when- 
ever they  mistake  one  object  for  two,  that  the  moon 
is  in  the  hallior  or  clouded,  and  at  such  tinges  they 
are  mnnel- skewed,  or  their  eyes  deceive  them."  Pen- 
rose's Journal,  iii.  83. 

Isl.  vindoUd  signifies  tempestas  ventosa,  and  skeif-r, 
Dan.  skiaev,  obliquus,  q.  driven  awry  by  stormy 
wind.     It  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  allied  to  vindayed, 
Su.G.  rvindoegd,  squint-eyed. 
WINNING,  s.     Habitation,  residence. 

**  Gif  ony  man  will  accuse  ane  uther  of  Hame- 
sucken,  it  is  necessar  that  he  alledge  that  he  assail- 
yeit  him  in  his  a  win  proper  house,  quhair  he  has  his 
winnings  rising,  and  lying  day  and  nicht,  for  na  man 
may  challenge  ane  uther  of  hame-suckcn,  bot  for 
assailyieng  him  at  his  awin  proper  house  and  dwell- 
ing'place,"     Balfour's  Pract  p.  541. 

The  proper  orthography  is  Wonning.     V.  Won. 
WINNING,  s.     Conquest,  attainment. 

^*  Aboyn's  frends — Shearing  of  the  winning  of  the 
bridge,  came  no  farther  than  Legatsden."   Spalding, 
i.  175. 
WiNNLE,  8,     The  same  with  WindUny  a  bottle  of 

straw,  Lanarks. 

This  term  very  nearly  resembles  the  Norw.  sy- 
nonyme,  which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Fandel,  vaandul,  vannil,  **  a  portion  of  hay 
or  straw ;  as  much  fodder  as  a  beast  eats  at  once." 
Hallager's  Norsk  Ordsamling. 

WINNOCK,  g.     A  window,  West  of  S.     V. 

WiNDOCK, 

WiNNocK-BROD,  8.     The  wiudow-shutter,  S.O. 
Loud  thro'  the  street  the  piper  bums. 

In  Highlan'  vigour  gay. 
Doors,  hatches,  winnock-brods  are  steerin'.    ■ 

A.  Wilson's  Poems  1790rp.  82. 
WINNOWSTER,  Winnister,  s.    A  machine 
for  winnowing  corn,  A  herd. 
In  Moes.G.  this  is  called  winthi-^kauro,  and  in 
A.S.  windwig  sijfe,  windwiscqful,  windwefonn,  wind" 
JonCi  and  fuifulswingla.    But  the  last  part  of  all  these 
words  has  a  different  formation. 
WINRAME  S  BIRDS. 

Of  a  tiresome  tale  it  is  said,  "  It's  like  Winrame's 
birds,  unco  langsum.     The  head  o't  gaed  by  the  day^ 
and  the  tail  o't  the  mom."     Prov.  Berwicks. 
WINRAW,  8.     Hay  or  peats  put  together,  &c.] 
Jdd; 

A.  similar  idea  is  conveyed  by  Yorks.  wind-raw  ; 
"  grass  or  hay  raked  into  long  rows  for  drying.** 
Thoresby,  Ray's  Lett  p.  341. 
To  WiNRAW,  V,  a.     To  put  in  row8  for  winnivff 
or  drying,  Teviotd. 

"  To  Windrow,  to  rake  the  mown  grass  into  rows, 
called  windrows.     Norf.  and  Suff."     Grose. 
WINS,  sometimes  u^ed  as  a  termination,  as  in 

Willamns,  q.  v. 
WINSH,  8.    A  windless,  Caithn,     This  seema 
the  same  word  with  that  written  Wmdis^ 
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WiNsiE,  8.     Cloth  of  the  linsey-wolsey  kind,  S.. 
Her  winsies  war  made  by  sweet  Modesty's  rule. 

An*  bespak  baith  her  wisdom  an'  wealth. 
Now  Bertha  seem'd  proud  o'  her  new  fashioned  goun. 

Her  slippers,  an'  silk  parasol. 
But  look'd  on  her  sister,  Kinnoul,  wi'  sL  froun. 

And  observed  that  her  winsies  look'd  droll. 

Duff's  Poems,  p.  2. 
WiNsoMELiE,  adv.     In  a  cheerful  and  engaging 

way,  S.     AS.  winstimliee^  suaviter,  jucunde. 
WiNsoMENEss,  8.     Checrfuluess  and  enga^ng 

sweetness,  S.     For  the  ideas  are  conjoined,  as 

has  evidently  been  the  case  in  the  use  of  the 

A.S.  terms. 
A.S.  winsumnesse,  jucunditas,  amoenitas. 

WINSTER,  s.     A  disease  of  sheep,  Shetl. 

*'  The  winsier  is  a  fatal  distemper  amongst  sheep 
kept  in  rich  pastures.  It  is  occasioned  by  springing, 
or  running  hard  when  the  animal  is  fat.  The  blood 
vessels  pf  the  kidneys  then  burst,  and  flow  through 
the  intestines,  which  occasions  an  instant  suffocation, 
and  proves  immediate  death.  It  resembles  in  its  ef- 
fects an  apoplexy.  The  only  preventative  known  for 
this  distemper,  is  to  turn  the  lambs,  about  the  month 
of  August  into  a  poor  pasture,  in  order  to  reduce  the 
extraordinary  fatness,  which  occasions  this  disease.** 
A  pp.  Agr.  Surv.  Shetl.  p.  47- 

This  has  some  resemblance  to  the  name  given  to 
the  dropsy ;  Isl.  vind-syki,  Dan.  windsot, 

WIl^Ty  vAmpers.    Befall.   As,  "  Wae  win/ ye,^ 
equivalent  to ."  Wae  worth  ye,''  Aberd. 
I  observe  nothing  to  which  this  can  be  allied,  un- 
less perhaps  to  Dan.  venter,  to  wait  or  attend,  or 
vind-er,  to  reach  to. 

W  INTER,  8.     1.  *«  The  last  cartful  of  com  that 
is  brought  home''  in  harvest.  Loth. 
For  now  the  Maiden  has  been  wioj 
And  Winter  is  at  last  brought  in ; 
And  syne  they  dance  and  had  the  kirn. 

The  Har'st  Rig,  st  1S6. 
It  is  also  expl.  "  the  state  of  having  fdl  the  grain,, 

on  a  farm,  reaped  and  inned,"  S.B. 

%  The  name  given  to  the  autumnal  feast,  whea 
it  is  postponed  till  the  complete  ingathering  of 
the  crop,  Buchan.     V,  Claaick. 

WINTER,  8,  An  implement  which  is  sometimes 
made  to  hang  on  the  grate,  and  sometimes  with 
feet  to  stand  before  the  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  tea  kettle  warm,  S. ;  synon.  FiX}U 
man.  The  latter  term,  I  think,  properly  de- 
notes such  an  implement  as  has  feet. 
This  term  fFinter  might  originate  from  its  being 

originally  appropriated  to  that  season  of  the  year  in 

which  fire  is  kept  in  the  parlour. 

WINTER,  WxNTEu-souR,  8.  Soft  curds  and 
butter  mixed  together,  and  laid  on  bread,  or 
eaten  with  it  by  way  oiKitchin^  Teviotd.  Thia 
in  Upp.  Clydes^  is  defined,  Curds,  made  of 
soured  milk,  mixed  with  butter. 

To  Winter,  v.  a.     To  feed  cattle,  &c.  through 
the  winter,  S. 
'<  It  occurs  very  seldom,  that  cattle  are  fed  on  the 

same  ground  for  twelve  successive  montbai  or  sum^ 
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mered  wliere  they  have  been  wintered,"    Agr.  Surv. 

Dumbart.  p.  211. 

WiNTKis-uAixiXG,  s.      The  act  of  preserving 

grass  from  being  fed  on  daring  rvbiter. 

*'  The  dung  of  these  in  summer,  with  ivinier^hain' 
ffigy  "^vill  keep  the  ground  in  good  heart."  Maxwell's 
Scl.  Trans,  p.  37- 
WINTER-DYKES,  s.  pi     1.  A  designation 

properly  given  to  those  wooden  frames,  which 

are  erected  out  of  doors,  for  drying  clothes,  S. 

q.  icbito'-xcalls. 
2.  Imj)ro])erly  applied  to  a  screen  or  frame  used 

for  drying  clothes,  within  doors,  before  the  fire, 

S.O.     V.  Wyntyu  and  Dikk. 
WINTEJIEII,  s.     Horse,  sheep,  or  cows,  kept 

to  feed  in  a  particular  place  during  winter,  S. 

*'  In  farms  where  no  winterers  are  kept,  the  dung- 
hill is  placed  behind  the  stable  out  of  view."     Agr. 
Surv.  of  Mid-Lothian,  p.  41. 
WINTER-FISH,  a  term  applied  to  a  pirticular 

description  of  fish,  Shell. 

**  Tlie  ling  caught  at  this  season  [^before  the  12th 
of  August]  are  split,  and  laid  in  salt,  and  they  re- 
main in  the  brine  unti^the  end  of  spring,  when  they 
are  taken  out,  washed,  and  dried  for  exportation. 
They  are  known  by  the  name  of  fvinter-Jish"  Ed- 
nionstone's  Zetl.  1.  240. 
WINTERIN,  WiNTERLiKG,  s.     An  ox  or  cow, 

Isl.  t;Wr«wc;--r  juvencus  anniculus,  literally,  a  heifer 
that  has  passed  one  year ;  from  vctr  winter. 
WINTKHSOUR,  s,     V.  Winter. 
ToWINTLE,v.7i.    l.Tostagger,toreel.]  Add; 

2.  To  wind  round,  Upp.  Clydes. 

Belg.  ivcntel-eiiy  to  turn  round  about,  to  roll,  to 
wallow,  to  welter ;  evidently  a  derivative  from  wend' 
c'fi  to  turn,  E.  to  wind. 

3.  To  wriggle,  to  writhe  ;  as,  **  He**!!  lerintle  in  a 
widdie  yet,""  i.e.  he  will  writhe  in  a  halter,  Roxb. 
This  more  properly  expresses  the  sense  of  the 

Teut.  term  given  in  etymon.  The  radical  verb  is 
most  probably  Teut.  wind-en,  wend-en,  Su.G.  wind-a, 
Alem.  uuini-atij  torquere. 

WINTON-MONEY,  s.   Money  given  to  a  herd 

to  induce  him  to  take  care  of  cattle,  when  put 

under  his  charge  for  grazing,  S.A.';  perhaps  q. 

drink-money,  from  A.S.  win4un^  vini  taberna. 

WINZIE,  adj. 

But  waes  me  for  gallant  M'Kenzie, 
Wha  fell  in  the  first  o'  the  fray  ; 
I  wat  he  was  warlike  an'  winzie, 

An'  show'd  them  some  rare  Higland  play. 

Dtff's  Poems,  p.  138. 
WYPE,  s,  A  blow  given  by  accident,  or  in  a 
careless  manner,  Tweedd.;  most  probably  from 
the  same  origin  with  the  E.  if.,  if  not  from 
O.Teut.  Tvijppe^  flagrum,  flaggellum. 
WIPPEN,  3.  A  term  used  to  denote  that  with 
which  the  handle  of  a  golf-club  is  wound,  ge- 
nerally a  piece  of  the  salvage  of  cloth,  q.  Wipjh- 
inff^  from  Wip,  v.,  q.  v. 

^'  Baculi  caulis.  The  club  sliaft.  Baculi  manu- 
brium. The  handle  where  the  wippen  is.  Bacilli 
ftium.  The  wippen."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  S8. 
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WIRDIE,  adf.  Weighty,  important,  q.  metaph. 

sense  of  Worthy. 

— ''  The  bruch  of  Jedburgh,  narrest  adiacent  to 
the  border  of  Ingland,  wes  be  his  hienes  meiat  nobill 
predi  cesser  is  for  wirdic  consideratiounis  erected  ane 
frie  burch  regally  dottit  with  the  commonn  landia/' 
Sec.  Acts  Ja-  VI.  1 597,  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  p.  1 50.  V.  Wkrdy. 
WIRE-WORM,  s.  A  sort  of  crustaceous  gruby 
of  a  yellow  colour,  which  destroys  grain  by  eat- 
ing tne  blades  or  stalks  under  ground ;  viewed 
as  another  name  for  the  Cut^-womiy  Teviotd* 
WYRINGING,  s.    Fretting,  carking,  Gall. 
"  Whyriping  and  u^yringing  are  one ;"  Gall.  £nc 

p.  479. 

This  might  seem  nearly  to  resemble  Teut.  »«•- 
ringhe  contentiones,  dissidia^  fVom  werr-em  beUare. 
But  I  suspect  that  it  is  rather  allied  to  A.S.  uyr^ung^ 
wyrgtnigy  uirigung,  maledictio^  from  wirg^iam,  tcir- 
ian,  wyrig-an,  maledicere ;  whence  win'ena,  fvirrgend, 
"  oblocutor,  maledicus,  obtrectator  ;  a  backbiter,  m. 
slanderer^  a  detractor ;"  Somner. 

WIKL,  s.  1.  A  small  rickety  child,  or  any 
stunted  animal,  Perths. 

S.  A  diminutive  and  harsh-featured  person,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  also  Wirliey  the  same  with  WurL  V. 
Warwolf. 

WIRIJN,  adj.  Querulous,  peevish,  Shetl. ; 
perhaps  having  the  humour  of  a  Wtrl^  q.  v. 

ToWIRR,  v.n.  1.  Tognar,  togrowl,  asaaog,S. 

They  wmna  let  alane, 
Wirrin*  like  twa  dogs  fightin'  for  a  bane. 

Donald  and  Flora,  p.  40.     V.  Yirb. 

2.  To  fret,  to  whine,  Aberd. 

WiRR,  9.  A  crabbed  fellow,  a  diminutive  pe6> 
vish  person  ;  as,  "  a  cankered  nirr^  Abord., 
Meams. 

WIRRABLAA,  9.  A  violent  and  short  exer- 
tion, Shetl.  Blaa  seems  to  signify  a  blast.  Per- 
haps wirra  may  be  traced  to  Isl.  verret^  hinire. 

WIRRY-CARL,  s.     A  bugbear. 

**  Wirry-carl,  bugbear  ;  a  person  who  is  dreaded 

as  a  bugbear ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 

WIRRY-COW,  WoRRY-cow,  9.    A  bugbear.] 

Insert^  as  sense 
S.  Any  frightful  object,  or  awkward  looking  per- 
son, S. 

^'  Fulebody !  if  I  meant  ye  wrang,  could  na  I  clod 
ye  owre  that  craig,  and  wad  man  ken  how  you  ratn 
by  your  end  mair  than  Frank  Kennedy?  Herv  je 
that,  ye  worricow?"     Guy  Mannering^  iii.  128. 

The  French  translator  has  not  been  very  fortunate 
in  his  version  of  this  passage.  M'entends-tu  bien, 
poltron  ?  Tome  iv.p.  31.  This  fs  much  of  a  piece 
with  his  reddition  of  a  passage  in  the  precedhi^ 
page.  "  Is  the  carl  daft/  she  said^ '  wi'  his  glamour?^ 
'  £st-il  done  fou,  de  erier  ainsi  f  dit  Meg. 

One  can  scarcely  account  for  this  blunder^  but  by 
supposing  that  the  translator,  or  one  offals  firienda, 
had  looked  into  the  Scottish  Dictionary  for  the  meaa- 
ing  of  this  term,  and  fixed  on  Giamer,  the  second 
word  which  appears  under  this  form^  and  which  is 
rendered  nase,  instead  of  that  preceding  it,  denotiDg 
^*  the  supposed  influence  of  a  cbarm,"  See. 
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3.  The  devil,  S.]  Add; 

The  worrycow  gid  sic  a  yell, 

That  rair^d  frae  dale  to  doon ; 
He  got  the  spuilie  to  himself 
As  they  fled  hame  to  toon 
Like  drift,  that  day. 

Davidifm's  Seasons,  p.  122. 
From  Cow  a  hobgoblin^  q.  v.^  and  Worryy  q.  the 
goblin  that  would  &vour  one.        Add,  as  sense 

4.  A  eoblin  of  any  description,  South  of  S. 

*'  Wha  was  to  hae  keepit  awa  the  worriecows,  I 
trow  ?  Aye,  and  the  elves  and  gyre  carlings  frae  the 
bonnie  bairn,  grace  be  wi'  it  ?"     Guy  Mann.  L  37* 

**  To  be  sure  they  say  there's  a  sort  o'  worricows 
and  lang-nebbed  things  about  the  land  ;  but  what 
need  I  care  for  them  ?"  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  i.  54. 
•  To  WIS,  V,  n.    To  know ;  pret.  wisi^  S. 

"  Thir  ar  the  names  of  thame  that  wist  of  the  said 
box  quhen  it  was  in  the  m3rre;  James  Averie/'&c. 
Inventories,  A.  1488,  p.  14. 

Johns,  gives  Wis  as  an  £.  v.  now  obsolete,  signify* 
ing  "  to  think,  to  imagine."  But  all  the  examples,, 
quoted  by  him,  may  be  viewed  as  bearing  the  sense, 
either  of  knowledge,  or  of  persuasion. 

Germ.  tviss»en  scire,  noscere,  inteUigere. 
To  WIS,  Wiss,  V.  n.     To  wish,  S. 

''  There  was  nae  need  o'  her  to  wis  to  mak  me 
daft."    The  Entail,  ii.  19O. 

Thae  flirds  o'  gauze  brought  o'er  the  seas,  ' 
I  mss  they  a'  war  in  a  bleeze. 

Picken's  Poems,  i,  125. 
Wis,  Wiss,  s.    A  wish,  S. 

"  I  hae  had  a  sort  o'  tvis  to  see  my  grandchilder, 
which  is  very  natural  I  should  hae."  Entail,  ii.  234. 
May  ne'er  my  bairns  sic  beverage  prie ; 
Thafs  the  best  wiss  it  has  frae  me. 

Picken's  Poems,  i.  181. 

A.S.  wiss-an,  Isl.  oesk'-a,  to  wish.  Serenius,  hav- 
ing mentioned  these  verbs,  remarks  that  he  views 
oesh^  as  the  most  ancient,  supposing  it  to  be  derived 
from  Goth.  As,  Aes,  Oes,  Deus ;  and  thus  that  oeska 
is  equivalent  to— Deos  adpellare.  Thus,  he  adds,  in 
Isl.  Oeske  is  Odin.  The  primary  sense  of  the  IsL 
V.  indeed  seems  to  be  vovere,  and  of  oeske  votum. 
To  ^^yiSCHEAF,  V.  a.     To  vouchsafe. 

*'  It  has  bene  our  said  souerane  lordis  maiesteiB 
guid  plessour  to  grant  ane  generall  restitutioun  to 
his  hienes  haill  nobilitie,— -and  to  redress  sic  lossis 
as  they  haue  suffuritbe  the  iniurie  of  the  tyme,  and 
that  our  sud  souerane  lord  wald  wischeqf,  amangis 
the  greit  and  commoun  benefites  impartit  to  thame, 
to  appoint,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1585,  Ed.  1814,  p. 
408. 

WISCHELL-BUIK,  s.  "  Ane  w^schett  buiJe r 
Aberd.  Reg.  V.  19.     Can  this  si^^fy  a  book 
on  the  exchange  of  money,  as  noting  the  differ- 
ent rates  ?     V.  Wishill,  v. 
WISE-HORN,  s.     The  rizzard,  Galloway. 
— Upo'  the  aged  oak. 
The  crow  spreads  out  his  feathers  to  the  sun ; 
While,  hid  among  its  leaves,  the  gouk  sitsmute, 
Wi's  wise-hom  dry,  waiting  the  odler  tide. 
Wherein  to  please  his  mate  by's  auld  cuckoo. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  62. 
The  same  with  Gusehom,  q.  v. 
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To  WISEN,  WissEN,  Wi2ZEN,r.n.  To  wither.] 
Add; 

The  following  extract  has  been  communicated  as 
a  proof  that  this  word  seems  to  be  used  in  different 
parts  of  England. 

"  However  slie  may  set  her  weazen  face  against  it, 
she  likes  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart  a  young  fellow 
of  spirit."     C.  Smith's  Old  Manor  House,  V.  I. 
WISEN  WYND,  a  ludicrous  designation  for 
the  wind-pipe,  the  zoeasand  being  represented 
as  an  alley  or  narrow  passage,  South,  of  S. 
An'  sometimes  I  detachments  pour, 

Down  wisen  toynd  to  travel, 
Kicks  health  an'  vigour  to  the  door. 
By  dreadfu'  stone  or  gravel. 

A.  Scoti's  Poems,  p.  71. 
To  WISHILL,  V,  a.     To  exchange. 

''  Thou  seames  in  the  beginning,  to  schaw  thy  vn- 
willingnes  to  wishill  wordis  in  our  querrall,  as  that 
thou  thoughtis  ewill  of  the  dry  ving  of  tyme."  Ban* 
natyne's  Journal,  p.  202.  V.  Wissel,  v. 
WISHY-WASHY,  s.  Any  sort  of  thin  blashi, 
drink,  as  very  weak  tea^beer,  negus,  &c.,  Roxb., 
Gall. 

"  WisMe-washie,  small  drink ;  ale  without  foam, 
whisky  without  hells  ;"  Gall.  Enc 

This  is  one  of  those  reduplicative  terms,  common 
in  the  Gothic  languages,  which  are  used  to  denote  a 
defect  in  the  object,  or  contempt  of  it  V.  Ihre,  vo. 
Fickfack,  The  origin  seems  to  be  £.  Wash,  or  Teut. 
wassch-en,  abluere.  For,  more  generally,  the  redu- 
plication is  formed  by  a  play  on  a  single  word,  as  in 
£.  shUl-Ishaa-L 

WiSHiE-wASHiE,  eu^.    DcfKcatc,  of  a  soft  habit ; 
applied  to  the  constitution,  S. 

E.  washy  synon. ;  '*  weak,  not  solid." 
WISHT,  interj.     Hist,  hush,  Aberd. 
To  WISK,  V.  a.     To  hurry  away,  be]  Insert, 

as  sense 
1.  To  ^ve  a  slight  brushing  stroke  with  any  thing 
pliant,  as  twigs,  hair,  apieceof  cloth,  &c.  S.  Hence, 
W  isK,  s.     A  slight  brushing  stroke  with  any 

thing  pliant,  S. 
WISP,  s. 

£t  per  empcionem  delie  wispissUe  steill,  &c.  x  s. 
Compota  Episc  Dunkel.  1514.  Lie  wispis  Calebis. 
Ibid.  1513. 

It  would  seem  that  in  O.E.  Wisp  was  used  with 
greater  latitude  than  now.  For  Fraunces  expl. 
«  Wyspe,  Torques.  Torquillum."  In  Ort  Vocab. 
Torques  is  rendered  by  chain.  It  thus  might  be  ap- 
plied to  a  wreathe  of  any  kind,  as  of  metal. 
WISP,  s.    An  ill-natured  person,  ShetL ;  per* 

hapa  from  Germ,  wespe  a  wasp. 
To  WISP  the  Shoon,  to  put  a  handful  of  straw 
into  the  shoes  or  Imgues  worn  by  the  peasan- 
try, in  ordertokeeptbeirfeetoomfortdble,Roxb. 
To  WISS,  V.  n.     To  wish.     V.  Wis. 
Wiss,  *.     A  wish,  S.     V.  Wis. 
WISS,  s.    Use,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
WYSS,  adf.    Wise,  prudent,  S.]  Add; 

This  gives  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  adj.  as 
used  in  S.  For  it  is  still  sounded,  as  having  a  double 
s.    V.  Seelfuness. 
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Wyss-likc,  ad/,  1.  Possessing  the  appearance  of 

propriety.]  Add; 

**  Talking,  too,  o'  thrashing  ripe  rigs  wi*  the  west 
wind, — ^may  look  very  wise'Uke  in  rhyme,  but  com- 
mend me  to  the  pine-tree  floor."  Blackw.  Mag.  Nov. 
1820,  p.  146.  This  orthography  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  sound  of  the  word  in  S.-^Add,  as  sense 
8.  Befitting  one^s  situation  or  circumstances,  S. 

''  Thomson  pressed  them  with  all  the  hearty  frank- 
ness of  a  sailor ;  and  honest  Enaeas  said,  it  really  did 
him  good  to  see  a  man  tak'  a  wise'Uke  morning- 
piece."     The  Smugglers,  i.  129- 
WvssLTKE,  adv.     Properly,  decently.]  Add ; 

*'  She  took  a  sly  opportunity  of  whispering  to  her 
gudeman,  that  they  ought  to  hire  a  chaise,  and  gang 
in  till  Edinburgh  tvyselike."  Blackw.  Mag.  Sept.1822. 
p.  315. 

"  A'  that  I  hae  for  the  present  to  observe  to  you, 
Girsy,  is,  to  tak  tent  that  the  lad  gangs  our  wiselike, 
at  the  gloaming,  to  Kilmarkeckle,  in  order  to  see 
Miss  Betty  anent  the  wedding."  The  Entail,  i.  219* 
To  WISSEL,  V.  n.     To  exchange.]  Add; 

'« Cambio, — to  wUsd  or  change  money."  Despaut 
Gram.  E.  8,  b. 
8.  To  join  in  paying  for  drink,  to  club,  Ang., 

Aberd. ;  synon.  Birk. 

I  was  as  fain  as  any  there 

To  weet  my  drouthy  throat ; 
An'  for  a  wee  to  bani^  care 
By  witsHn  o'  my  groat, 
Wi'  glee,  that  night. 

Cook's  Simple  Strains,  p.  117. 

To  WissLK  woEDS,   1.  To  talk,  to  hold  dis- 

course,  Perths. 

"  He — sware  a  gryte  aith,  that  he  wad  never  wis* 
sle  words  wi'  him  till  he  changed  his  mh&d."  Camp- 
bell, i.  332. 
ft.  To  bandy  words  of  strife. 

**  Some  wordis  wer  wisselUi  at  the  first  betuix  the 
erle  of  Mar  and  lord  Lyndsay,  quhilkis  could  not  be 
quenched  a  long  tyme,  quhill  the  lord  Vchiltree  de- 
syred  the  lord  Lyndsay  to  have  patience/'  &c.  Bel- 
lutven  MS.  Mem.  Ja.  6.  foL  74,  c« 
WissLER,  WiSLAKE,  s.     One  who  exchanges 

money. 

*'  That  his  hienes  deput-^ane  vthir  to  be  wislare 
&  changeour,  and  haue  thare  feis,  as  wes  vsit  to  be 
gevin  to  the  maisteris  of  money,  wardanis,  and  chan- 
geours  in  aide  tymes."    Acts  Ja.  III.  1487,  V,  II.  p. 

182.      V.  QUHISSBLAR. 

To  WISTER,  Wystee,  v.  n.  To  be  engaged 
in  a  broil  or  scuffle,  accompanied  with  higt) 
words,  Perths, 

Wistee,  Wystee,  «.    A  scuffle  of  this  descrip- 
tion, ibid. 
IsL  vaeS'^  inquietare^  tMW-a  cum  impetu  ferri,  vas 

tumultuarius  impetus  et  gestus,  voesud-^r  turbiUen- 

tus,  impetuosQS  homo, 

WITCH-BEAOS,  *•  pi.    The  name  given  to 
ETdroehi^  S. 
**  The  Entrochi  comprehend  a  class  of  fossils^-*- 

They  have  obtained  various  names,  as  Sorew-sUmes, 

fqiry'Jfeads,  of  the  vulgar  in  England ;  WUch*b€ad4» 
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of  the  vulgar  in  Scotland."   Ure's  Hist  Rtttherglen, 
p.  318,  319. 

WITCH-CAKE,  a  cake,  according  to  the  tale 
of  tradition,  prepared  for  tlie  purposes  of  in- 
cantation, S. 

"  The  baking  of  the  witch  cake,  with  its  pernicious 
virtues,  is  a  curious  process,  recorded  in  a  traditi<mal 
song,  which  we  here  give  entire^"     Cromek's  Re- 
mains of  Nithsdale  Song,  p.  282. 
WITCH-GOWAN,  s.     Said  to  be  the  Dande- 
lion, or  Leontodon  taraxacum,  Linn.,  Dumfr. 
The  description  g^iven  of  the  fVitck^gowau  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Dandelion,  of  which  Light- 
foot  says ;  **  The  plant  has  a  bitter  milky  juice." 
Flor.  Scot  p.  432.     V.  under  Gowan. 
WITCHES  BUTTERFLY,a  very  large  thick, 
bodied  butterfly  of  the  moth  tribe,  and  of  a  drab 
or  light  brown  colour,  S. 
WITCHES  KNOTS,  a  sort  of  matted  bunches, 
resQpnblin^  the  nests  of  birds,  frequently  seen 
on  stuntea  thorns  or  birches ;  a  disease  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  a  stoppage  of  the 
Juices,  Roxb. 
need  scarcely  add,  that  during  the  reign  of  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  every  thing  that  could  not 
be  immediately  and  obviously  traced  to  secondary 
causes,  was  without  hesitation  ascribed  to  superna- 
tural agency. 

WITCHES   THIMBLES,  a  name  for  the 

flowers  of  Fox-glove,  Teviotdale. 

"  The  mother  went  to  the  crags,  and  palled  some 
witches  thimbles,  or  foxglove,  (Digitalis  purpurea,) 
a  plant  which  still  grows  very  plentifully  upoo 
them."     Edin.  Mag.  April  1820,  p.  344. 

WITCH-SCORE,  s.    The  mariL  pven,  with  a 

sharp  instrument,  to  a  supposed  witch  above 

her  oreath,  S. 

'^  Wutch'Score.  Anciently,  witches  were  Jcof«d  or 
cut  above  the  eyes,  to  prevent  their  canirips  taking 
effect."    Grail.  Enc.     V.  Score,  v. 
WITCHING  DOCKEN,  a  name  given  by  oU 

women  to  tobacco,  Ayrs. 
WITCHUCK,*.  TheSand.Martin,abird,OriuL 

"  Sand-Martin,  or  Shore-Bird.— Ore  WUckuck,'' 
Low's  Faun.  Oread,  p.  74. 
To  WITE,  V.  a.    To  blame,  S.]  Add,- 

"  fVyU-yn  or  rettyn.     Imputo."     Prompt.  Parv. 
WiTER,  s.     One  who  blames  another,  Clydes. 
WiTEwoRDiK,  adf.     Blameworthy,  Clydes. 
♦  WITH,  Wf ,  prep.     L  As  signifying  against. 

Tobe  wP  a  person^  to  be  avenged  on  one ;  as, 

«*  ril  be  wf  him  for  that  yet,''  Hoxb. 
A.S.  wUh^  Su.G.  md,  contra,  advcrsum. 
2.  In  the  sense  of,  according  to ;  as,  '<  WC  hia 

tale.**    V.  Tale,  s. 
8.  As  expressive  of  sufierance  or  ray  d^;ree  of 

api)robation ;  an  elliptical  idiom.   With  the  ne- 

gative  prefixed,  it  expresses  disapprobation,  or 

rather  dislike,  S, 
Italian  trills  he  cudaa  w?  them ; 
Wi'  desr  strathspeys  he  aft  wad  glee  than. 

Tarru^s  Poems,  p.  12« 
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Wi*  THIS,  fldt^.  Upon  this,  hereupon,  S.  V-Wi'j 

which  should  have  formed  one  article  with  this. 
To  WITHER,  V.  ft.  To  fret,  to  whine,  to  whim. 

per,  Aberd.;  A.S.  hwother-an  murmurare,  "  to 

murmur,  to  mutter,**  Somner ;  wither-iany  cer- 

tare  resistere 
WITHERGLOOM,  *.   The  clear  sky  near  the 

horizon,  Ettr.  For. 

''  Clap  close,  and  keep  an  ee  on  the wiihergtoom'^ 
Perils  of  Man,  iii.  258.     V.  WinniR-oLiM. 
WITHERLOCK,  s.     That  lock  of  hair  in  the 

mane,  of  which  one  takes  hold  when  mounting 

on  horse-back,  Roxb. 

It  seems  to  signify,  '^  the  lock  which  lies  the  con- 
trary way,"  from  Teut  fveder,  A.S.  wither,  contra. 
WITHEROU,*.  An^ue.  «  AguUdiwMmw," 

expl.  a  great  rogue,  Orkn. 
WITHERSHINS,  adv.  In  the  contrary  direc 

tion ;  properly,  contrary  to  the  course  of  the  sun. 

^*  As  it  was  supposed  Uiat  witches  always  acted 
in  contrariety  to  the  laws  of  nature,  we  hear  of  their 
going  thrice  miherskims  round  a  thing  to  render  it 
subject  to  their  power."  Edin.  Mag.  June  1820, 
p.  5SS.  V.  WionBRsiHNis. 
WITHERSPAIL,  s.     Gooseffrass  or  clivers, 

Galium  Aparine;  pron.  WhtMerspaUf  Roxb. 

This  weed  is  called  in  Swed.  wid-kaemga,  q.  what 
adheres  to. 
WITHERWECHT,  *.     The  weight  thrown 

into  one  scale,  &c.]  Add; 

Moes.G.  withra  also  signifies  contra,  adversum. 
Saei  niH  witkra  iznfUfaw  izwis  iHs  He  who  is  not  a- 
gainst  us,  is  for  us;  Mark  9-  40.  As  A.S.  toiik  has  the 
aame  meaning,  it  is  probable  that  this  prep,  primarily 
bore  this  form  in  ancient  Gothic,  although  we  have 
no  eyidenoe  of  this  in  Ulphilas.  The  observation 
of  Verelitis  on  the  Isl.  prep,  deserves  our  attention. 
It  appears  both  as  vid  and  vidur.  Fid  notat  contra, 
adversus.  Vidur  idem  plane  est,  et  in  coropositis  va- 
riatur  ob  euphoniam ;  Ind.  in  vo.  Su.G.  fM,  an« 
dently  wider,  ad,  apud ;  contra ;  Ihre. 
WYTHEST,    apparently  for  wychteet^  most 

powerful. 
It  war  my  will  worthy,  thy  schone  that  thow  wan. 
And  went  with  thir  weryouris  wytketi  in  weir. 

Rauf  Co^ear,  D.  j,  a. 
WITHGATE,  WiTHGAiT,  *.   Liberty.]  Addj 

•^^  Thair  hes  bene  diuerss  actis  of  parliament  and 
conventionis  maid  heirtofoir  aganis  the  withgaii  and 
libertie  quhilk  sindry  avaricious  and  godles  persones 
hes  tane  to  exact  and  lift  sik  exorbitant  &  intolerable 
proffite  &  vsurie  for  the  leane  of  thair  money,"  &c 
AcU  Ja.  VI.  1598,  Ed.  1814,  p.  187. 

^^"  The  dew  punischement  inflictit  to  tratouris 
and  rebellis^s  ane  terrour  to  the  ewill  disposit  to 
give  withgait to  thairifidinatipun.^'  Ibid.  I606,p.284. 
To  Get  tetb  with-gate,  to  gain  the  advantage, 

to  get  the  better  of,  to  overcome  by  some  ftdse 

pretence,  to  overreach,  Ayrs. 

The  term,  as  thus  used,  cannot  be  formed  by  means 
of  with  in  die  sense  of  Lat  cum.  Perhaps  it  should 
rather  be  traced  to  A.S.  with*gan  oontraire,  oppug« 
Bare. 
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To  WITHSET,  V.  a.]  Define ;— To  block  up> 

to  stand  in  the  way  of. 

O.E. ''  Witheett^yn.    Obsisto.     Oh^to^—WUhset^ 
tyige,     Obsistentia."     Prompt.  Parv. 
WITTANDLIE,  Wittanlib,  adv.     Enow. 

ingly,  E.  wiiHngfy. 

*'  Sichk  of  thame  that  makis  fals  instrumentis^ 
or  causis  mak  ony  falss  instrumentis,  or  vbib  the 
samin  wittandUe,  that  all  sic  personis  in  tymes  cum- 
ing  be  pvnist  in  thar  personis  and  gudis,"  &c.  Acts 
Ja.  v.  1540,  Ed.  1814,  p.  S60. 

-— ''  Mony  persounis  witlanlie  knawand  thame 
sel^  vnder  the  proces  of  cursing,  and  beand  chargit 
to  remoue  fra  deuine  service,  wilfuUie  enteris  thame 
selfis  thairto,  and  will  not  remoue,  quhairthrow  thay 
stop  the  remanent  Christin  pepill  fra  deuine  seruice," 
&c.  AcU  Mary  1551,  Ed.  1814,  p.  485. 

A.S»  witendUee,  scienter. 

WITTER,  e.     The  designation  given  to  a  tree 

which  is  reserved  in  a  general  cuttings  or  in 

what  18  called  a  Hag^  (Hydes. 

''  It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  leave  20  or  ^5 
select  trees,  called  reserves  or  witters,  in  an  acre,  at 
each  cutting."    Agr.  Surv.  Clydes.  p.  188. 

This  is  certfunly  the  same  with  Witter,  a  mark ; 
and  the  name  must  have  been  originally  given  to  a 
particular  tree,  as  having  been  reserved  as  a  memo* 
rial  or  mark  of  the  heighth  of  the  wood,  or  of  the 
place  where  the  felling  commenced. 

WITTER, «.   The  barb  of  an  arrow,  be]  Add; 
Thus  it  is  applied  to  the  barbs  of  a  trident  or 
spear  for  striking  fish. 

**  Aukward !'  returned  a  shepherd  looking  up, 
(the  same  stout  fellow  who  had  speared  the  salmon) 
*  he  deserved  his  paiks  for't — to  put  out  the  light 
when  the  fish  was  on  ane's  witters!"  Guy  Manner- 
ing,  ii.  69* 

Allied  perhaps  to  Teut  wette,  waete,  acies  cultri. 
WiTTEBT,  part.  adf.     Barbed,  S.A. 
WITTERS,  s.  jd.    Throats. 

Ye'll  get  a  Uurd  o'  Ian',  I'll  wad 
In  spite  o'  a'  their  witters. 

An'  craigs  yon  night 

Tarra/s  Poems,  p.  7^2. 
This  is  expl. ''  the  t^ ;"  Gl.  ibid.    But  I  ap- 
prehend that  the  other  is  the  proper  meaning. 
WiTTiB,  WiTTBB,  8.    1.  A  mark^  a  fflgn.]  Add, 

as  sense 
8.  In  curling,  the  mark  towards  which  the  stones 
are  shoved,  Galloway ;  synon.  Tee, 
Next  Robin  o'  Mains,  a  leader  good. 

Close  to  the  witter  drew ; 
Ratcliff  went  by,  an'  cause  he  miss'd, 
Pronounc'd  the  ice  untrue. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  166. 

To  WITTER,  V.  n.  To  stru^le  in  whatever 
way ;  often,  to  struggle  tar  a  sustenance.  A  per- 
son, adopting  projects  beyond  his  means^  and 
struggling  with  poverty,  m  attempting  to  gain 
the  end  in  view,  is  denominated  <*  a  wUierifC 
body,"  Meams. 

Teut.  wedcT'-en  resistere,  adversari ;  or  perhaps  al- 
lied to  Isl.  hwidr-a,  citd  oommovere. 


woe 

WITTING,*.    Knowledge. 

' "  Ordanis  bim  first  to  require-^redreM-^at  the 
cheiff  of  the  dan,  or  chiftane  of  the  cuntrie  quhairin 
the  saidis  guidia  salbe  resett  or  remane  for  the  apace 
of  tuelf  houria  of  his  miting,"  Acts.Ja.  VL  15S5, 
£d.  1814,  p.  464. 

To  WYVE,  Wywe,  v.  a.  To  weave,  Aberd. 
•*  Vder  wobbis  that  he  wyvisr  Aberd.  Reg.  V. 
17.     lVywe,Y.96. 

— Ye'll  nae  mair  nir  nn/ve,  nir  spin. 
Whan  ance  you're  twenty-three. 

Tarreu's  Poems,  p.  72. 
Wt/ve  is  the  common  pronunciation  of  Angus  and 
the  noithem  counties. 

Wyver,  s.   a  spider,  Aberd. ;  thus  named  by  a 
similar  analogy  to  that  according  to  which  it  is 
called  a  Spinner. 
To  WIZE,  V.  a.     To  entice  away,  Lanarks. 
An'  the  fairies  sent  him  to  Craignethan's  ha'. 
To  tvize  his  daughter  him  frae. 

Mary  o'  Craignetkan,  Edin.  Mag.  June 
1819,  p.  528.    V.  Weise. 
WIZEN,  s.     The  throat,  S. 

This  word  is  used  in  a  curious  proverbial  query^ 
addressed  to  a  hungry  person.  ^'  Dees  your  wame 
trow  your  rvizen  cuttit  i^'  q.  Are  you  so  impatient 
for  food^  that  your  belly  is  disposed  to  believe  that 
some  fatal  accident  has  befallen  its  purveyor  the  gul* 
let  ?     Roxb. 

WIZZARDS,  ^.  pi.     The  designation  given  to 

quick-grass,  or  other  weeds,  dried,  withered,  or 

wizzened^  on  fallow  fields,  Moray. 

Supposed  to  be  from  the  v.  to  Wisen,  or  Wtzzen, 

Su.G.  Tuisn'Oy  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  oert,  herba. 

'    WLISPIT,^r^.  Lisped,  Barbour.  V.  Ulispit. 

WO,  interf.    Addressed  to  draught-horses,  when 

the  driver  wishes  them  to  halt  or  stop  altogether. 

"  Formerly,  in  speaking  to  their  horses^  carters 

employed  hap  and  fvhid,  in  ordering  them  to  either 

side;  now  mostly  high^wo  andjee;  and  in  calling  to 

stop,  the  incommunicable  sound  ofprroo,  now  tvo,  or 

fww."     Agr.  Surv.  Berw.  p.  503. 

In  Clydes.  Wo  is  used  in  calling  to  a  horse  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  in  giving  the  usual  commands  while  at  la* 
bour.     Can  fVo  be  changed  from  Ho,  to  stop  ? 
WOB,  8.     A  web,  S.  wab.]  Add; 

Woh  is  still  used,  boih  m  the  North  and  South  of  S. 
I  thought  ere  I  deed  to  have  ance  made  a  wob. 
Bat  still  I  had  weers  o£  the  spinning  o't. 
Rost^s  Bock  and  Wee  Pickle  Tow^ 
To  WOCHE,  V.  a. 

— -''  Becauss  the  said  Thomas  clamitthe  said  landis 
to  pertene  to  Alane  Kynnard  of  that  ilke  his  faider 
in  properte,  and  the  said  maister  William  to  pertene 
to  him  as  tennent  and  wassale  to  the  said  Alane;  And 
that  he  walde  tvocke  thaim  with  the  perell :  The  lordis 
tharefore  ordanis  the  said  maister  William  to  tvoche 
iamekle  of  the  said  landis  as  be  plessis  in  the  said 
Alanis  court  at  the  law  dais  efUr  Pasche."  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1488,  p.  108. 

*'  The  said  Johne  allegiit  that  all  the  saidis  landis 
wer  his  fee  &  heretage,  &  tvochit  the  samyn  with  the 
perell  of  law  in  presens  of  the  lordis/'  Act.  Dom. 
Cone.  A.  1491,  p.  216. 
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O.Fr«  voch-'er  and  vauch^er  signify  l^fally  to  cite 
or  call ;  from  L.  voo^re.  Hence  it  seems  here  to  sig* 
nif^^  to  assert  a  claim  to  property,  in  the  way  of  in- 
vitmg  those  who  oppose  this  claim  to  exhibit  tbeir 
objections.  Vouche,  in  the  £.  law,  **  signifies  to  call 
one  to  warrant  lands,  &c"  Jacob. 
WOD,  WoDE,  Von,  adj.  1.  Mad,  S.  wyd.]  Add; 
— '^  He  wolde  beare  me  in  hande  that  the  cowe  is 
mode;"  Palsgr.  B.  iii.  F.  141,  b.  "  He  barketh  as  a 
ivoode  dogge  doth;"  Ibid.  F.  l63,  a. 

One  form  of  the  word  in  O.E.  nearly  approaches 
to  that  of  Isl.  od-ur,  or  ood^.  "  Ootke  or  Wood. 
Amens.  Demens."  Prompt.  Parr.  It  also  appears 
in  the  form  commonly  used  in  our  writings.  *'  ff^ode 
ormadde.  Amens.  Demens.  Insanus.  Ferus.  Fori* 
bundus.  Furius."  Ibid. 
8.  Furious  with  rage.1  Add; 

An  emphatical  proverb  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Fife; 
"  Ye  baud  a  stick  in  the  ivod  man's  e'e ;"  literally, 
''  You  hold  a  stick  in  the  eye  of  a  furious  man ;"  i.  e. 
You  contuiue  to  provoke  one  already  enraged. 

Hence  also  the  proverbial  phrase, 
Akcb  won  ANn  ay  waur,  1.  Increasing  in  in. 
sanity. 

Kelly  gives  this  S.  Prov.  but  does  not  seem  to  ex* 
press  its  meaning  properly.  '^  Once  wood  and  ay  the 
warr."  ^*  They  who  have  once  been  mad  will  seldom 
have  their  senses  sound  and  well  again."  P.  271. 
S.  It  is  used  as  applicable  to  one,  who,  being  in 
a  passion,  still  waxes  more  furious^  instead  of 
cooling,  S. 

— ''  Lord  Evandale  wadna  look  at,  hear,  or  speak 
wi*  him,  and  now  he'js  ance  wud  and  aye  waur^  and 
roars  for  revenge  again  Lord  Evandale,  and  will  hear 
nought  of  ony  thing  but  bum  and  slay.**  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,  iv.  285. 

Like  wun,  a  phrase  used  adverbially,  as  express- 
ing great  vehemence,  eagerness,  or  violent  ex- 
ertion, S. 

Lads  oxter  lasses  without  fear. 
Or  dance  Uke  wud. 

Ma^^s  Siller  Gun,  p.  46. 
The  phrase  seems  elliptical;  q.  '^  like  one  who  m 
infuriated." 
WoDMAN,  s.    A  madman. 

— "  Thare  is  a  breif  of  our  aouerane  lordis  chapeD, 
maid  &  ordanit  for  the  sauft^  of  the  alienadoone  of 
-landis  throw  idiotis,  and  natural  fulis,  furious,  and 
wodmen,  in  tyme  of  thare  foly,*  &c.  Acts  Ja.  HI. 
1475,  Ed.  1814,  p.  112. 
WoDNEs,  s.     Fury,  madness,  S.]  Add  ; 

^^Woodnes.  Furia.  Insania.  Furor.'*  Prompt  Parv. 
WODDER,  *.   Weather.   "  Wynd  ixoodder;^ 
Aberd.  Reg. 

This  orthography  is  a  deviation  from  that  of  all 
the  northern  dialects. 

WOBEjOdJ.  ITafe/rfc,  void  and  free,  i.  e.  with. 

out  any  armed  men. 

'*  Thir  four— -contracted,  that  the  Congregatioun 
should  leive  the  toun  of  St  Johnstoun,  nwle  Jrte, 
readie  to  ressaive  the  queine  thairin,"&c.  Pitscottie'a 
Cron.  p.  534.  "  Void  to  the  queen ;"  Ed.  1728,  p.  20^ 
WODEWALL,  Woon  wkklk,  *.    Expl.  •*  a 

bird  of  the  thrush  kind,''  &c.]  Add^- 
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This  term  occurs  in  O.E.  ''  Wodtvale  byrde.  Su- 
pra in  E^mfowleJ'  Prompt.  Parv.  Reifnrfowle  is 
expl.  '*  Gaulus.  Picus  maior.  Merops."  Ibid.  M e- 
rops  is  defined ;  ^*  Avis  quedam  viridis  coloris,  que 
etiam  apiaster  dicitur^  quia  apes  comedit :  et  etiam 
gallus  dicitur  metrops  [r.  merops]  a  wode  tohale.*' 
Ort  Vocab.  Elyot  gives  a  similar  description  of  tbe 
Merops ;  Biblioth. 

This  must  be  the  green  Woodpecker^  Picus  Viri- 
dis, Linnr.  This  bird,  according  to  Willoughby,  is 
''  called  also  the  Rrni  FotvV  V.  Penn.  ZooL  p.  17& 
This  is  evidently  the  same  with  Reynfowk,  which 
Fraunces  has  given  as  the  synonyme.  Its  Sw.  name 
is  Wedknarr ;  Linn.  Faun.  Suec.  No.  99.  The  first 
syllable  signifies  wood*  The  latter  may  be  from 
huirr-en  to  creak. 

By  the  ancient  Romans  this  bird  was  called  the 
Martia  Picus,  rendered  by  Massey  WhUwaU.  Some 
virtue  had  by  the  Romans  been  ascribed  to  it  in 
warding  off  evil.  It  is  at  least  conjoined  with  the 
she-wo&in  the  prescjrvation  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
in  their  mother  Ilia's  dream. 

To  cut  them  down  my  cruel  uude  fought ; 
But  their  defence  a  wolf  and  whittvall  took. 
And  warded  off  the  dire  impending  stroke. 

Ovid's  Fa^,11ii.  v.- 45. 

"  What  I  here  translate  a  WhitwaU,  in  the  original 
is  Martia  Picus  Avis.  It  is  a  little  bird,  which  makes 
holes  in  trees,  and  picks  her  food  from  under  the  bark 
of  them.  It  is  also  called,  in  some  counties,  a  Wood» 
pecker,  a  speckt  (which  is  ^e  German  name)  a  French^ 
pie"  &c.     N.  ibid. 

WODENSDAY,^.  The  namegiven  to  Wednes- 
day by  old  people  in  the  upper  district  of  Roxb. 
WODSET,  *.     The  same  with  Wadset. 

"  The  vassals  of  any  person  or  persons— shall  not 
be  prejudged  anent  their  right  &  propertie  of  the 
lands,  annual-rents,  tvodsets,  &c  of  the  saids  forfeited 
persons."    Acts  Cha.  I.  £d.  1814,  VI.  143. 
WoDSET,  adj.    Let  in  wadset,  S* 

"  A  discharge— by  the  estates  of  Parliament;— 
shall  be — als  valid  a  uberation  to  the  saids  debitours, 
and  to  their  lands  and  heritages,  wadset  for  the  saids 
summes,"  &c.     Ibid.  p.  144. 
WODSPUR,  s.   A  forward,  unsettled,  and  fiery 

person,  S.]  Add; 

It  has  sometimes  been  adopted  as  a  sortof  #oii6n^e(. 
There  was  a  wild  gallant  amang  us  a% 

His  name  was  Watty  wi'  the  wudsptirs  I^^ 
It's  I,  Watty  JVudspurs,  loose  the  kye  I 
I  winna  layne  my  name  frae  thee ! 

Minstrelsy  Border^  i.  106. 

'^  ^«<2jpMrf^-Hottpttr  or  Madspur ;"  N.  ibid. 

WODWARD,  9. 

'^Itemafvmfftwrclofgoldwithadiamant'*  Inven- 
tories, A.  1488,  p.  7. 

Can  this  denote  an  ornament  resembling  a  fo- 
rester, as  E.  wood^ward  signifies? 
WOED,  pret.    Waded. 

<*  Culan,  ,aad  his  men  landed  at  an  craig  besydis 
Crawmont^  where  they  nfoed  to  thair  waistis  befort 
they  oome  to  dry  land."  Bannatyne's  Journal^  p.  ftSft. 

V.  WoUDB. 

WOITTING,  Mf*  pr.    Voting, 
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'  «— '*  To  haue  voitt  in  parliament,— -and  in  all  vther 
lawful  meittings — quhair  burghes  royall— hes  place 
of  sitting  and  rvoiltins:"  Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1 8 1 4,  V.  9^. 
WOKLY,  adv.     Weekly. 

**  That  thair  be  wokly  thre  market  dais  for  selling 
of  breid  within  the  said  toune."     Acts  Ja.  V^  1 540, 
Ed.  18^4,  p.  378.     V.  OwKUE. 
WOLK,*.  Week.  " Eueii I k  wcrfA:,'^ every  week; 

Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  1 6,    Tliis  orthography  fre- 
quently occurs  in  these  MSS. 
WOLL,  s.     Wool. 

*'  That  Johne  of  Symontoun— shall  content  &  pay 
to  Andro  Mowbray  xxiiij  stane  of  quhite  tvoil  but  cot 
ter  of  falss  in  W3me,  &  sail  deliuer  him  the  said  wall  fre 
in  Edinburgh,"  &c.  Act.  Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  27- 

Teut  ndle,  A.S.  wuUe,  Su.G.  «//,  id.  But  cot  ter 
seems  to  signify  without ''  a  coat  of  tar.'*  Falss  in 
fvyne,^^not  understood. 

The  quality  of  this  wool  is  still  more  particularly 
*  defined  in  uiother  Act. 

*'  That  James  Riddale  of  that  ilke  sail— pay  Ma- 
rioune  Liddale— of  Spittalefield — ^twa  sek  o£  tvoUy 
forest  fyne,  gude  merchand  gude,  without  cot  &  ter^^ 
ilke  sek  contenand  xxiiij  stane."  Ibid.  p.  1 75.  This, 
in  the  same  page,  is  described  as  ''  of  tiie  best  .of  the 
forest." 
WOLL,  WoiL,  s.    A  well. 

Be  syde  the  waU^ai  sundrie  tyroes,  we  slew  thame  ;•«-- 

Ane  poysonit  woll  to  drink,  quhat  docht  it? 
Sege  Edinburgh  Casiel,  PoetnslGlh  Cent.  p.  290. 

WbU,  1  suspect,  should  also  be  tvoU.  This  form  of 
the  word,  which  nearly  gives  the  S.  pronunciation^ 
might  seem  formed  from  A.S.  tveol,  the  pret  of  the  v. 
fveall-an,  to  boil  up,  also,  to  flow;  whence  the  £,  term 
well  is  formed. 
WOLT,  3.    A  vault. 

*'  That  nane-^-hauaris  of  tauemis  tak  vpone  hand 
.to  huird  or  hyde  ony  sic  wynis,  cofl  be  thame,  ia 
thair  housis  and  priuie  places,  hot  that  tliay  put  the 
samin  in  thair  commoun  tauernis  and  tvoliis  thairof, 
to  be  sauld  indifferentlie  to  our  souerane  lisdyis  lie- 
gis,"&c,  ActsMaryl555,Ed.l8I4,p.483.  V.VouT, 
To  WOLTER,  V.  a.     To  overturn.]  Add ; 

WoUer,  id.  Yorks.  Ray's  Lett  p.  341. 
WoLTVB,  «.    An  overturning.')  Adds 

*'  I  began  noclit  littill  to  mervel  at  sa  haisty  and 
sa  subdane  a  tvolter  of  this  warlde,  iu  sa  mony  grete 
materis."     N.  Winyet,  Keith^s  Hist.  App.  p.  218. 
.WOLVIN,  part.  pa.    Woven. 

**  Ane  utiber  of  rvolvm  silver  upoun  blak  velvet 
laich  nekit  with  bodies  &  burlettis.'*  Inventories* 
A.  1578,  p.  221. 

"  Ten  pair  ofwolvin  hois  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk« 
Thre  pair  of  wolvin  hois  of  worsett  of  Gamsay." 
Ibid.  p.  236. 

From  this  and  similar  accounts,  in  this  curious  coU 
lection,  we  may  see  what  credit  should  be  given  to 
the  traditionary  jest  on  the  poverty  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  that  James  V I.,  when  he  went  to  take  pos« 
sesskm  of  the  English  crown,,  found  it  necessary  to 
borrow  a  pair  of  silk  hose  from  one  of  his  courtiers* 
WOLWAT,  WoLwouss,  s.  Velvet  "  Blak 
.    zoohg>atJ*'^^^^CtmuaMewlwouss7*  Aberd.Reg^ 

V.  16. 
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This  term  assumes  a  variety  of  forms,  as  ValUms^ 
Velloux.  ydvoiiSy  Velvois,  &c. 
WOMAL,  WuMMBL,  s.     A  wimble,  an  instru^ 

ment  for  boring,  S.     V.  Womdil* 
WOMAN-HOUSE,  s.     The  laundry,  S.B. 

"  David  Browtie— did  poynt  the  whoUe  house  of 
Lundy,*— the  old  lady's  chamber,  the  fvaman^koit^, 
the  sclat-gimell/'  &c.     Lamont's  Diarey,  p.  109. 

''  Af^er  a  shower  of  rain  in  the  morning  he  saw  a 
great  deal  of  water  lying  on  the  floors  of  the  fpoman- 
house  and  kitchen,  and  which  had  come  in,  as  he  could 
observe,  by  the  found  of  both  these."  State  of  Pro- 
cess Mrs.  Forbes  t;.  David  Scot  of  Benholm,  1754« 

The  term,  I  am  informed,  often  occurs  in  this 
sense  in  old  lists  of  furniture,  &c.  and  in  Scotch  law 
cases* 
WOM  AN-MUCKLE,  adj.    Having  the  size  of 

a  full-grown  female,  Clydes. 

— "  The  elf, — by  anointing  the  crown  of  her  head, 
and  the  palms  of  both  hands,  with  a  very  fragrant 
oil,  gart  her  grow  woman-muckle  in  twathree  days." 
Edin.  Mag.  Sept.  1818,  p.  156. 
WOMAN'S  SONG.   roLayiheWamarisSang, 

«eems  to  have  been  an  emphatical  phrase,  for- 

merly  used  as  denoting  the  chanee  of  mirth  to 

sorrow,  for  the  loss  of  a  husband  or  a  lover. 

It  occurs  twice  in  the  Extracts  from  the  Session- 
Records  of  Kirkaldy  ;  in  the  account  given  of  a  trial 
for  witchcraft. 

— >''  He  heard  the  said  Alison  say  to  him, '  Thou 
has  gotten  the  woman's  song  laid,  as  thou  promised  ; 
thou  art  over  long  living :  it  had  been  good  for  the 
women  of  Kirkaldy,  that  thou  had  been  dead  long 
since." 

— "  Many  pretty  men  has  thou  putten  down  both 
in  ships  and  boats ;  thou  has  gotten  ike  woman's  song 
4aid  now."     Stat.  Ace.  xviii.  p.  634. 
WOMBIL,  WoMMiLL,  WoMYLL,  s,    A  wim- 
ble, S. ;  pron  wummiL 

"  Four  womhillU  for  boiring  of  the  cannoun  navis." 
Inventories,  A.  1578,  p.  Z55, 

— ''  That — Schir  James^-sall  content  &  paye  to 
the  said  Robt  Hiltsone  for— ii  wommil  zii  d."  Act. 
Audit.  A.  1478,  p.  82. 

— ''  A  pare  of  woll  camis,  a  pare  of  scheris  price 
viij  8.,  ij  hewin  axis,  a  womtflL'*  Act  Dom.  Cone.  A. 
1488,  p.  106. 

WON,  part,  pa.     Dried,  S.     V.  Win,  to  dry. 
WONCE,  8.     An  ounce  of  weight,  Aberd.  Reg. 
WOND,*.    Wind.    "FFifid&wodderribid. 
WONED,  pret.  v. 

They  woned  them  wnto  the  dead^ 

As  kirkmen  could  devys ; 
Syne  prayed  to  God  that  they  might  speed 
Off  thair  guid  enterpryse. 
Battel  of  Balrinnes,  Poems  \6th  Cent.  p.  S50. 

The  passage  may  signify  that  "  they  prepared 
themselves  for  death,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
church  ;'^  and,  as  the  noblemen  mentioned  were  Ro- 
man Catholics,  most  probably  by  confession.  I  know 
not  if,  according  to  this  view,  the  term  might  be 
traced  to  Isl.  woi^a,  sperare,  q^  **  they  laid  their  ac- 
count with  the  worst"  0»E.  W9ned  signifies  ac- 
customed* 
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Thou  wert  aie  woned  eche  lovir  reprehende. 

Chaucer's  Trod.  I.  51K 

Perhaps,  '^  familiarized  themselves  to  the  idea  of 
death."  I  may  add,  that  Germ,  ivon-eii,  manere,  in 
its  compound  form,  hetwon^en,  denotes  '*  to  be  en- 
gaged about  any  thing,  as  a  feast,  a  piece  of  business, 
an  address,  a  consultation,  &c."  Wachter. 
WoNMER,  8.  A  dweller,  an  inhabitant,  Roxb. 
WoNNYNG,  Wyning,  s.    A  dwelling.]  Addi 

This  term  is  still  used  to  denote  the  chief  bouae 
on  a  farm,  or  that  which  is  occupied  by  the  tenant, 
in  contradistinction  from  those  possessed  by  the  cot- 
tars, hinds,  herds,  &c.  It  is  also  called  the  Wonnin^ 
House  or  tVunnin*'. House,  Roxb. 

O.E. ''  Wonn^nge  or  dwellynge.  Manslo."  Prompt 
Parv.    It  is  also  written  Wunntfuge.  ibid.   V.  Wok, 
to  dwell. 
WONN  YNi  part.  pa.     Equivalent  to  obtained, 

from  the  v.  to  Win. 

— ''  The  priory  of  Inchemaquholmok  waa^optenlt 
&  wonnifn  frn  the  sede  dene  Thomas  Dog,"  &c.  Act 
Dom.  Cone.  A.  1478,  p.  24. 

WONT-TO-BE,  s.    A  custom  or  practice  that 
prevailed  in  former  times,  Ang. 
— Mony  wont'to-he's,  nae  doubt, 
An'  customs  we  ken  nought  about. 
Were  then  in  vogue,  that's  now  forgotten^ 
An'  them  that  us'd  them  lang  syne  rotten. 

Piper  qf  Peebles,  p.  7. 
WONYEONIS,  *.  pi.    Onions,  S.    "  Apples  & 

wonyeonis  ;**  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
WOO,  s.     Wool.     ICs  a'  ae  woo.]  Add  / 
—Whether  France  be  bund  or  free. 
It's  a'  ae  woo  to  John. 

Picken's  Poems,  iL  128. 
WpoY,  ad;.     Woolly,  S. 

He  disna  ken  the  ugsome  gate 

O*  avarice  or  cheatin', 
Wha  owns  a  humble  peasant's  fate, 

Whar  toooy  lambs  gang  bleatin*.    lb.  it  12. 

WOODER,  s.  The  dust  of  cotton  or  flax,  Roxb. 
*  I  have  met  with  no  term  that  seems  to  -have  any 
affinity. 

WOODIE,  s.    1.   Two  or  three  willow  twigs 
twistad  together,  in  a  circular  form,  uaed  for 
'   binding  the  end  of  a  broom  besom,  Roxb. 
S.  A  halter,  for  hanging  a  criminal,  S. 
Donald  Caird,  wi'  mickle  study. 
Caught  the  gift  to  cheat  the  woodie. 

Sir  IF.  Scott  s  Songs. 

To  CBEAT  THK  WOODIE.      V.  Under  WlDDIC 

Cheat-the-woodie,  «.  One  who  has  narrowly 
escaped  from  being  hanged ;  usually  aj^licd  to 
a  person  who  is  beueved  to  deserve  this  punisb. 
ment,  S. 

I  am  informed,  from  the  commumoation  of  a  vciy 
old  gentleman,  that,  in  former  times,  people  on  a  long 
ioumey,  when  crossinga  river  in  flood,  impressed  pec- 
haps  with  an  idea  natural  enough  to  those  who  lived 
on  the  border,  that  hanging  was  a  deadi  niuch  more 
suited  to  their  mode  of  life,  and  that  he  who  was 
bom  to  be  hanged  would  never  be  drowned»  used  to 
cry  out,  "  WoMe%  Foodie,  had  your  ain*"    Eoxb. 
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It  18  to  be  observed^  that  Woodie  is  merely  the 
modem,  and  indeed  a  corrupt,  orthography;  design- 
ed to  express  the  sounds  without  any  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  word.  It  indeed  fails  to  do  so ;  as  it  is 
pronounced  q.  vmddie*  V.  Widdie^  Widdy. 
>  WOODIE-C ARL,  s.     The  name  of  a  pear  in- 

troduced  into  this  country  by  the  Cistercian 

monks,  Roxb. 

Corr.  perhaps  from  O.Fr.  gitault,  "  the  name  of 
an  apple,  that  yeelds  very  pleasant  and  cleere  ci* 
der ;"  Cotgr. 
WOOD-ILL,  Wdde-ill,  a  disease  to  which 

black  cattle  are  subject  in   consequence  of 

eating  some  kind  of  herb,  which  makes  them 

pass  blood  instead  of  urine,  S.A.     Mure-ill 

synon. 

''  When  reared  on  open  pasture,  and  afterwards 
carried  to  fields  where  there  is  heath  or  brushwood, 
they  are  frequently  seized  with  a  serious  and  alarm- 
ing disease  called  the  wood-UL  Their  head  swells, 
their  eyes  are  inflamed,  their  urine  is  red,  and  they 
become  very  costive/'  Agr.  Surv.  Roxb.  p.  150. 
WOOD-I^OUSE,  8.  A  book-worm.  Loth. 
WOODRIP,  *.     The  Aspcrula  Odorata,  E.  ; 

Woodrtiff^  S. 
The  wholesome  et^^aii/,  which  by  proof  we  know 
Exceeds  in  sweetness  most  of  fruits  that  grow« 
'Mongst  ntoodrip  rising,  beautifies  the  shew. 

DoH,  a  Poem;  Leif den's  Descr.  Poerus,  p.  11 9. 

"  Woodrip  is  a  kind  of  wild  lavender,  but  has  a 
much  finer  smell,"  N.  ibid. 

A.S.  fvude'-rqfa,  Asperula;  according  to  others, 
Hastula  regia.  0.£.  "  Woodroue  herbe.    Hastia  re- 
gia."     Prompt.  Parv. 
WOOER-BAB,  s.     1.  The  garter  knotted  be. 

low  the  knee  with  a  couple  of  loops,  formerly 

worn  by  a  young  man  who  was  too  sheepish  to 

announce  in  plain  terms  the  purpose  of  his  visit. 

This  was  the  known  ugnal  of  his  design  to  pro- 
pose marriage,  S.O. 

The  lads  sae  trig,  wi'  toooer^babs^ 
Weel  knotted  on  their  garten. 
Some  unco  blate,  an'  some  wi'  gabs^ 
Gar  lasses  hearts  gang  startin. 

Bum/s  Works,  iii.  126. 
2.  The  neck-cloth  knit  with  the  lover'^s  knot,  so 

as  to  display  the  bobs  or  ends,  S.O. 
WOOF,  s.    One  of  the  names  given  to  the  Crrey 

Gurnard  on  the  Frith  of  Forth. 

"  Trigla  Gumardus.  Grey  Gurnard.  Crooner,^^ 
It  is  known  by  a  variety  of  other  names,  as  Captain, 
Hardhead^  Gmtkm^,  and  fVoqf."  Neill's  List  of 
Fishes,  p.  14w 

This,  perhaps^  should  rather  be  written  Wouf,  the 
Scottish  orthography  of  Wolf, 

WOOIN.SWABS,  s.  pL     A  great  belly-full. 

As  sfoabs  denotes  food,  this  compound  term  is  used 
in  relation  to  a  fellow  who  *'  couris  for  cake  and 
pudding,"  Fife.    Swabs  is  probably  a  cant  wordi 
WOOLSTER,  s.    A  woolstapler. 

^*  Moreover  fbr  us  our  heirs  and  successors,  disp- 
claim  from  us,  all  use  of  buying,  of  brewkig,  or 
making  nuilt«  and  of  all  other  art  or  trade^  vi«.  of 


shoemakers,  cutlers,  waukers,  skinners,  carpenters, 
and  wooUters,  to  be  exercised  within  our  said  barony 
o£  Kilmaurs ;  except  in  the  said  burgh  of  barony^ 
and  the  liberties  thereof."  Chart  Earl  Glencaim  to 
Kilmaurs,  ap.  Agr.  Surv.  Ayrs.  p.  Q^, 
WOONE,  part.  pa.  of  the  v.  Win,  to  dry. 

"  The   upper  scrufTe  is  casten   in  longe  thicke 
turffes,  dried  at  the  sunne,  and  so  rt^oone  to  make  fire 
of."     Descr.  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotlande. 
WOOSTER,  s.     A  suitor,  a  wooer,  Galloway. 

And  whan  ye  hae  finish'd  this  bridegroom  darg. 

Come  like  a  blythe  woosler  an'  hansel  your  sark. 
Bern,  NUhsd,  and  Galloway  Song,  p.  131. 
To  WOOZE,  V.  n.     To  distil,  E.  Ooze. 

^'  Prayer,  when  attended  with  mortification  of 
flesh,  is  then  most  savory^  and  sweet ;  it's  as  it  were 
the  tears  of  a  tree,  moozed  out,  and  how  prevalent 
Peter's  bitter  tears  were  woozing  from  the  bitternesse 
of  his  heart,  is  known."  Annand's  Mysteriam  Pie^ 
tatis,  p.  132.  V.  Weese. 
WOP,  8.     A  thread  with  which  any  thing  is 

bound.     '?  Ane  wop  of  cold  C  Aberd.  Reir. 

V.Oop.  ^  ^ 

WORCH ARD,  WoRTCHAT,  s.     An  orchard ; 

sometimes  Wotc/uU^  Roxb.     Woichaty  A.Bor., 

Grose. 

A.S.  wyrt'geard,  hortus,  fruticetum,  pomarium  ; 
literally,  a  garden  of  herbs. 
WORD,  become.     V.  Wordis. 
•  WORD,  *.     To  get  the  word  o\  to  have  the 

character  of;  as,  **  She  gets  the  word  6"  being 

a  licht-headit  queyn,"^  i,  e.  it  is  generally  said 

of  her,  S. 
Words,  pi.    To  male  Words.     1 .  To  talk  more 

about  any  thing  than  it  deserves,  S. 
2.  To  make  an  uproar,  Aberd. 
WORDIS,  V.  impere.   Bee  worde  of.  become  of.l 

Add; 
Will  word  of,  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  as  sig- 
nifying, will  become  of. 

**  Many  has  pored  too  much  on  that  tentatibn. 
What  foiU  word  of  my  wife  ^  And  will  word  of  my 
bairns  ?  And,  What  will  word  of  my  house  ?  And, 
What  will  word  of  my  goods  and  gear ;  how  can  I 
live  in  the  world,  if  I  do  not  this  and  that ;  how 
shall  I  do  for  my  family  ?"  W.  Guthrie's  Serra.  p.  14. 
To  WORK  or  WURK,  v.  a.     1.  To  sprain  ;  to 

wurk  one^s  sftacklebaney  to  sprain  one^s  wrist, 

Galloway, 
2.  To  trouble,  to  vex,  to  torment,  to  plague,  S^ 

Thus  the  language  of  threatening  is  often  ex^ 

pressed,  ♦'  I'll  wurk  Urn  for  that  yet." 

Most  probably  alli^  to  A.S.  waerc,,  weorc,  dpIor> 
cruciatus,  pain,  ache.     V.  Wark,  v. 

To  WORK  to  one's  self.  This  is  (t  decorous 
phrase,  used  amon^  the  peasantry  in  Loth.„ 
\srh^Q  the  i^;t  of  easing  nature  \^  meant  to  he 
expressed.  It  is  said  of  one  iD  this  case,  He^s 
wurking  to  hinis^lt, 

WORL,  s.     The  same  with  Worlin^  q,  v. 

WORLIN,^.  1.  Apunyandfeeblecreature.].^{icb 
''  Orling,  a  s^t^  childj.  qt  nnj  ill*thriving  youn^ 
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stock ;  North."  Grose.  G.  Andr.,  however,  expl. 
Isl.  yr//V?e'-r,vennicultts;  adding,  Ita  porro  vocantur 
pulii  bestiolarum.  He  thinks  that  the  term  is  more 
properly  ormlhigr,  a  diminutive  fVom  onn  vermis,  q. 
"  a  little  worm!^'     Lex.  p.  1 37- 

Haldorson  gives  yrfiing-r  as  83nion.  with  Lat.  ca- 
tlilus. 

*  WOR^I,  9.     Used  to  denote  a  serpent ;  often 
one  of  a  monstrous  size  and  terrific  description. 
In  this  sense  the  term  remains  in  the  traditionary 
legends  of  the  vulgar. 

Wood  Willie  Soniervill 

Killed  the  ivorm  of  Wormandaill, 

For  quhilk  he  had  all  the  lands  of  Lintoune, 

And  six  myles  them  about. 

Memorie  of  the  SamervUls,  i.  63,  64. 
— "  It  stands  entire  and  legible  to  this  very  day, 
with  remembrance  of  the  place  where  this  monster 
was  killed,  called  the  Serpent's  Den,  or,  as  the  coun- 
try people  nam^s  it,  the  tVorm^s  Glen."  Ibid.  p.  44., 

2.  A  designation,  given  by  some  old  people,  to  the 
loothacne,  Loth. ;  from  the  idea  that  the  pain 
is  produced  by  a  worm  in  the  tooth ;  synon. 

OnbeasU  Ang. 

It  is  probable  that  this  name  was  formerly  in  pret- 
ty general  use,  as  Wetlderbum  uses  no  other  term. 

"  Laborat  dolore  dentium,  he  hath  Ik^  worm" 
Vocab.  p.  20. 
WORM-MONTH,  $.     A  designation  given  to 

the  month  of  July,  Perths. 

This  name  has  obviously  originated  from  the 
hatching  of  many  kinds  of  reptiles  in  this  month. 
The  same  month  is  in  Denmark  called  Orm-fnaaned. 
In  Iceland  silk  is  denominated  onnvrf^r ;  serica, 
Haldorson. 

3.  The  gnawings  of  hunger ; — thchungrywormy  S. 
WORM-WEB,  WoBM-WAD,  s.  A  spider's  web, 

Perths.,  Kinross.,  Renfr.,  Lanarks. ;  Moose^ 

web,  synon. 

"  Your  Leddyship's  character's  no  a  gauze  gown, 
or  a  worm  web,  to  be  spoiled  with  a  spittle,  or  ony 
other  foul  thing  out  of  the  mouth  of  man/'  Sir  A. 
Wylie,  i.  178. 

As  A.S.  7vi/rm,  like  IsL  orm,  is  a  generic  name  for 
all  those  reptiles  which  are  viewed  as  belonging  to 
the  serpentine  race,  this  denomination  may  have 
been  given  to  the  web  of  a  spider  from  the  venomous 
quality  of  the  animaL 

To  WORRIE,  v:a.     To  strangle.]  Add; 

"  One  John  Brugh,  a  notorious  warlock,  in  the 
parochin  of  Fossoquhy,  by  the  space  of  36  years,  was 
worried  at  a  stake  and  brunt,  1643."   Law's  Meipor. 
Pref  Lix. 
WORRY-CARL,  s.    1.  A  snarling  ill-natured 

carlj  who  speaks  as  if  he  would  z£;or7^one,Roxb. 
^.  A  large  coarse  winter  pear,  also  called  W^iwA- 

wdrdejiy  ibid. 
WORRYCOW,  s.  A  bugbear,  &c.  V.  Wibry- 

cow» 
WORSETT,  s.    Worsted.]  Add; 

The  word  occurs  in  this  form,  in  an  Inventory  of 
Vestments  taken  A.  1559. 

"  Item,  a  capin  for  the  sepulture  of  damas,  and 
ane  other  of  double  worsetl  with  a  great  verdure 
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that  lays  before  the  altare.'*    Hay's  Scotia  Sacra,  p« 

189- 

WORSING,  *.     Injury. 

"  He  beand  compleitlie  paid  be  the  debtour  of  all 
and  haill  the  debt  auchtand  to  him,  is  haldin  to  re* 

stoir  and  re-deliver  incontinent  the  wad  to  the  debt* 

our,  without  worntig  or  deterioratioun."     Balfour's 

Pract  p.  195. 

The  V.  to  Worse  is  used  by  Milton. 

WORSUM,  *•  Purulent  matter,  V.  Woubsum. 
"  It  is  not  mixed  with  bloud  as  that  chapter  8. 

much  less  with  bloody  worsum,  as  that,  chap.  16." 

Forbes  on  the  Revelation,  p.  15* 

WORT,  V.  impers.    Become,  Ettr,  For. ;  corr. 
from  Worthy  q.  v. 
"  I  was — considerin  what  could  be  wort  of  a'  the 

sheep,  when  I  noticed  my  dog.  Reaver,  gaun  cours- 
ing away  forrit  as  he  had  been  setting  a  ibx."  Brow« 

nie  of  Bodsbeck,  i.  38.     V.  Wordis. 

To  WORT,  V.  o.     To  dig  up.]  Add; 

Fraunces  writes  it  "  Wrot-yn  as  swyne-  Verro." 

Prompt  Parv. 

To  WORT,  V.  a.    To  waste  any  article,  parti- 
cularly of  food,  to  be  prodigal  of  it  so  as  to 
put  it  to  disuse,  ibid.     V.  Obt,  v. 
The  etymon  is  very  uncertain.   IsL  ovird^  aigni- 

fies,  dehonestare,  contemnere. 

W0BT8,  s.  pL  The  refuse  of  straw,  bay*  or  other 
fodder,  which  cattle  will  not  eat,  Teviotd. ; 
Oris,  E.    Dumfr.  Wort,  id. 

*  WORTH,  adj.    Good,  valuable,  S. ;   without 
including  the  idea  of  comparison  as  in  E. 
*'  The  lady  marquis  sent  to  Monro  fifty  golden 

angels  to  buy  him  a  horse  with,  because  she  had  not 

a  worth  saddle  horse  to.send  to  him,  as  he  desired  her 

to  do."     Spalding,  i.  255. 

Nar  worth.     1.  Worthless,  not  gQcxl,  Aberd. 

S.  Of  no  value,  ibid. 

8.  Not  trusty,  ibid. 

This  nearly  resembles  the  old  Moe8.G.  pfarate,  ni 

wairtha,     Ni  itn  wairths  ;  Non  sum  dignus  ;  Matt 

8.  18.     In  the  A.S.  version  it  is,  ne  wyrthe. 

WOSLIE,  WozLiE,  adj.  A  term  applied  to  a 
shrivelled,  small-featured,  and  hard-iooking 
person,  Roxb. ;  probably  from  E.  ou9el,  the 
water  thrush,  the  name  of  which  Wachter  de- 
rives fronf  otise  water,  Gloss,  p.  78. 

WOSP,  WOSPE,  8. 

This  term  is  used  in  various  connexions.  ''  Ane 
fpojpof  glas;"-— "Ane  trnpe  of  malt,*"  Aberd.  Reg. 
Cent.  16.  "  Four  wouspeof  malt;"  Ibid.  A.  1521, v.  1 1. 

Allied,  perhaps,  to  Isl.  vast  sacculus,  loculus,  or 
Teut  wisse  vimen.     As  applied  to  malt,  the  term 
might  seem  to  claim  affinity  to  Sax.  wispely  a  measure 
of  six  Roman  bushels. 
WOST,  pret.    Wist,  i.  e.  knew. 

**  And  maid  fiuth  he  woH  not  qoluune  it  wes,  nor  yit 
couth  nocht  apprehend  it  And  maid  faith  he  wo&t 
nocht  of  the  said  lettre,  nor  cuth  nocht  apprehend 
it,  and  that  he  pat  it  nocht  away  in  fraude  of  the 
said  Robert"    Act  Dom.  Cone.  A.  149S,  p.  t74i. 

Wfurty  the  vulgar  pronunciation ;  AS»  fviM-oji 
pret  miste. 
WOST,  *. 
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Quhat  sal  be  sai^  bot  at  hie  enduig  he 
Frome  ,on  fair  ymp  fell  down  a  vidclen*  trew 
— The  begynning  thay  say  wes  bot  a  woiL 

CMelbU  Sow,  Ptrohem. 
Probably  the  same  with  Voust,  Foist,  a  boast^  q.  ▼. 
WOT,  pr^t.  Waxed ;  perhaps  com  from  Worthy 
Clydes. 
Mare  faat  they  fiew^  while  brichter  it  grew> 

While  it  rvol  till  a  flude  o'  day. 
An'  shaw't  the  leesome  Fairy  Lan's 
That  braid  aneth  them  lay. 

Ballad,  Edin.  Mag.  Oct.  ISIS,  ^.  329* 

WOTHER-WEIGHT,  s.  The  same  with  WU 

therwecht^  South  of  S. 

— '*  He'll  never  gie  her  till  a  lad  that  canny  carry 
her  through  the  burn,  an'  ower  the  peate  knowe, 
aneathhis  oxter^an'  she's  nae  tvother-fvaght  nouther." 
Hogg's  Wint  Tales,  i.  270. 
WOTIS,  *.  pi  Votes ;  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  164S. 
WOUBIT,  s.  A  hairy  worm,  S.A- 

''  Wouhit,  Oubit,  one  of  those  worms  which  appear 
as  if  covered  with  wooL"    GL  Sibfau 

Sibb.  evidently  views  the  term  as  formed  from  its 
fleecy  covering.  This  may  be  originally  the  same 
with  O.E.  **  Warhot  worme/'  expL  "  Omigramua." 
Prompt  Parv. ;  if  the  latter  be  not  rather  synon. 
with  Warble,  q.  v. 

To  WOUCH>  V.  n.    To  bark,  Galtoway. 

I.  had  a  wee  dog^  and  he  nouched  at  the  moon  ; 
If  my  sang  be  na  lang>  it's  sooner  dune. 

Auld  Say^  GalL  Enc. 

This  is  only  a  variety  of  Wouff^  id. ;  the  labial 
being  changed,,  as  in  many  instances  in  the  pronun* 
ciation  of  Galloway,  into  the  guttural  sound.  Of  this 
we  have  a  proof  in  the  synonyme  of  this  v.,  Bouch  for 
Bauff,  q.  v.  This  might  arise  from  the  Celtic  origin 
of  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district ;  as  the 
Celts  are  undoubtecQy  partial  to  the  guttural  enun- 
datioa.  Minsheu  ( vo.  Barke)  speidcing  of  the  synon. 
Lai  tern  hoMh^ri^  observes  that  it  is  "  s,  fictitious 
term,  from  the  sound  made  by  dogs  in  barking,  Bau, 
BauJ*  Thecbildish  namefbr  adog,  Bom^wom  (G^rose'a 
CI.  Diet),  which  might  seem  to  combine  both  Bmtch 
and  Wouch,  has  undoubtedly  a  similar  origin* 
WoucH,  8.  The  bark  of  a  dog.  Gall. 
.  '^  Wouek,  die  same  with  Bamck,  a  dog's  bark;"  ibid. 
To.  WOUD,  V.  a.   To  void,  q.  to  evacuate ;  Fr. 

vuid-ery  id. 

**  To  momd  this  gud  toune,  swa  that  scho  be  nocht 
fiind  tharin  for  yeir  &  day."   Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16, 

''  To  tvoud  the  said  biging  of  the  gudis."    Ibid. 
WOUDE,  pret.    Waded.]  Add  to  etymon ; 

Wod  on  wa€g»9tream,  ibat  m  aquarum  fluentnm, 

Caedm.  69-  Isl.  od  vadavit,  from  vitd^  vadere.  I  need' 

scarcely  remark  the  obvious  affinity  of  die  Lat  verb. 

To  WOUP,  WooFF,  V.  n.    To  baork,  S.]  Add; 

^-Curs  began  to  ttfouffan'  bark. 

As  strangers  pass'd  them  l^. 

Tarras's  Poems,  p.  59- 

I  hnagine  that  O.E.  wapp^  to  bark,  and  the  S.  v. 
are  allied,  notwithstanding  the  difleraice  of  form. 
"  Wappyn  or  baff-^yn  as  houndes.  Nuto.  fTappinge 
o£  houiuus.  Latratus,  Baulatus."  Prompt  Parv.  It 
seems  to  strengthen  this  conjecture,  that  Baffin  ob* 
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viously  a  variety  of  S.  Bomfl  **  Baff^en  as  houndes; 
Boulo.  Baffo."  Ibid.  Wo^i^  sometimes  used  in  the 
same  sense,  Aberd.,  not  as  the  s.  is  pron.  in  £.,  but 
acoofding  to  the  usual  power  of  the  letters.  This 
has  been  viewed  as  a  proof  that  such  was  the  arigi<* 
nal  form  of  the  o.  This  would  bring  us  neior  ^e 
sound  of  Sn.G.  ulfhh'a  ulnlare. 
WOUK,  WouKE,  s.     A  week.]  Add ; 

Frannoea  gives  this  word  with  a  different  ortho^ 
graphy; ''  fVoke.  Ebdomada.  Septimana."  Prompt. 
Parv. 

•  WOULD,  the  pret.  of  the  v.  to  WiU.  \.  Used 
by  mo0t  of  our  old  writers  for  should^  like  witt 
for  ahdU. 

**  For  clearing  of  the  matter  further,  it  mould  be 
considered,  1.  That  we  speak  of  these  things  as  they 
are  abused,  &c.  and  particularly  condemned  in  this 
church.  2.  We  would  consider  the  end  of  the  things 
themselves,"  &c.     Durham  X.  Command,  p.  375. 

**  The  practique  observed  by  Dury,r-^flS(wA/  be 
marked."    Fount  Dec.  Suppl.  iii.  74. 

It  is  thus  used  also  by  old  E.  writers. 
2.  Sometimes  used  for  must^  S. 

"  Imagining  every  good  man  had  his  attendant 
angel,  they  said  it  woMhiKwm  been  Peter's  angel  that 
had  knocked."    Brown's  Diet  Bible,  Art  Peter. 
WOUN,  a^.    "  Woollen  ^  Ayrs.  61.  Picken. 
WOUR8U'M,WoRBUM,*.Purulentmatter.]ildrf; 

'*  Ti^bes-->6aniem  sanguinemque  corruptum  signi- 
Coat,  rotten  and  putrified  blood  and  woraome*'  Des«i 
pant  Gram.  D  4,  a. 
WOUSPB,  *.    V.  WowE. 

*  WOWy  imUfj.   1.  Denoting  admiration  or  sur- 

prisey  S. 
Jfc  Expresrive  of  grief,  S. 
S.  Expressive  also  of  gratification,  S. 

now  !  but  it  makes  ana's  heart  lowp  light 
To  see  auld  fowk  sae  cleanly  dight ! 

Mayn^s  Siller  Gtm^  p.  25. 

Tins  is  synon.  wi^  Vow,  q.  v. 
To  WOW,  V.  n.  To  waive,  to  beckon,  Galloway. 

"  He  fMM^d  wi'  his  hat— Whan  I  wow,  stan'  fast ;" 
Gall.  Enc 

This  atnat  be  allied  to  Ial.o^lavibrare;  although 
it  has  undergone  a  considerable  change. 
WOWF,  adik  In  some  degree  denmged ;  neoriy 

synon.  with  SkeeTf  but  understood  as  denoting- 

rather  more  violence,  Upp.  Lanarks.,  Roxb.  * 
fVowf,  mad ;"  Gl.  Sibb. 
The  callants  in  a  creel,'  quodi  she.   '  In  a  creel !' 
echoed  the  pedlar,  '  be  will  be  as  wowfan  ever  his* 
fkther  was."    The  Pirate,  i.  220. 

"  It  is  very  odd  how  Allan,  who,  between  our- 
selves—is a  little  wouf,  seems  at  times  to  have  more 
sense  than  us  all  put  together."  Tales  of  my  Land- 
lord, Third  Ser.  iii.  370. 

This  is  said  to  be  a  term  of  pretty  general  use.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that  it  may  be  traced  immediatOi- 
ly  to  the  V.  to  fVonf,  q.  one  who  barks  like  a  dog. 
ITo/a^ however,  denotesspectrum, umbra,  mimes;  vqf- 
a  oberrare,  applied  to  the  wandering  of  ghosts ;  and 
ti^-oz,  spectri  instar  ferri.  Vovei/i  is  r<^dered,  pe- 
riculam,  voifeifis,  inopinato  et  repents ;  vovetflega  te- 
meri,  preeipitanter ;  from  vo  malum  insperatum,  ori« 
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ginally  the  same  with  E.  wo,  and  veif'a  gyrare,  q.  to 
be  hurried  away,  or  whirled  round  by  some  unex« 
pected  calamity. 

There  can  be  no  doubts  however,  that  this  word, 
whatever  more  remote  relation  it  may  have  to  these 
terms,  must  be  immediately  traced  to  A.S.  woff-lan 
delirare.    Lye  gives  only  one  proof  of  its  use.    This 
seems  to  be  from  the  Life  of  St.  S  within.  He  woffode; 
deliravit    If  St.  Swithin,  with  whom  corresponds 
our  St.  Martin  of  Bullion,  vulgarly  denominated  the 
drunken  Saint,  had  similar  propensities,  we  can  easily 
see  how  it  might  be  justly  said  that  he  woffode,  or  was 
wouf.     From  this  v,  is  formed  A.S.  woffung  deUra- 
mentum,  insania ;  blasphemia. 
WowFisu,  adj.     Approaching  to  a  state  of  de- 
rangement, Roxb. 
WowpN£S8,  s.     The  state  of  being  wowf^  ibid. 
To  WOWT,  v.a.     To  vault,  to  arch, 

**  This  year — the  earl  of  Southerland  did  begin  to 
repair  the  hous  at  Dunrobin,  and  finished  the  great 
tour  the  same  yeir,  wowting  it  to  the  top."    Contin. 
Hist  Earls  of  Sutherl.  p.  509.     V.  Vout. 
To  WRABBE,  v.  n. 

Zogh  QThogh^  I  suld  sitt  to  domysday 
With  my  tong  to  wrabbe  and  wry^ 
Certenly  all  hyr  aray 
It  beth  neuyr  descryuyd  for  me. 

Prophet  Thome  de  ErseUoun,  MS.  Cotton^ 
ap.  MinMreUy  Boarder,  ii.  275. 

It  seems  properly  to  signify,  writhe,  as  synon.  with 
frry.  It  is  perhaps  allied  to  Moes.G.  wraiua,  curvus* 
WRACK,  s.     Dog^s  grass,  Gramen- caninum, 

Triticum  repens,  Linn.,  Roxb, 

Perhaps  denominated  /i^rac^,  because,  as  it  greatly 
infests  some  soils,  it  is  harrowed  out  in  the  fallj  and 
burnt.     V.  Wrak,  s.,  sense  3. 
To  WRACK  up,  V.  n.     "  This  day's  wrackirC 

up^  it  is  cleanng  up,  Renfr. ;  merely  a  provin« 

cial  pronunciation  of  £.  Rack^  v. 
WRACK-BOX,  s.    The  name  ^ven,  in  Gallo- 

way,  to  the  vesicles  on  one  species  of  fucus. 

"  iVrack-boxes,  little  oval-formed  boxes,  full  of 
dhering  to— sea^weed ;"  Gall.  £nc« 
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WRAK,  8.    S.  The  weeds  gathered  fixHn  land, 

&c.]  Add; 

"  Cause  pull  up  and  gather  car^uUy  the  wreck,  or 
roots  of  weeds  and  grass,  into  heaps,  upon  the  la-> 
boured  ground,  bum  them^  and  spread  the  ashes.'* 
Maxwell's  Sel.  Trans,  p.  II,  12. 

^*  The  kinds  most  prevalent  axe,  the  sheldrick  in 
all  its  varieties,  of  wild  radishj  wild  mustard,  &c  the 
thistle,  the  dock- weed,  and  couch-grass,  called  here 
wreck.'*    Agr.  Surv.  Mid.  Loth.  p.  145, 
WRAKER,  Weackeb,  *. 

**  Thatthesaidisproveistand  baillies  of  Edinburgh, 
Aberdene,  &c.  sail  appoint  ane  discrete  man  to  be 
visitour,  wraker,  gager,  and  bimar  of  the  saidis  treis." 
Acts  Ja.  VI.  1584,  Ed.  1814,  p.  802.  ffracker,  Ed. 
Skene  and  Murray. 

This  seems  to  denote  one,  who  as  he  had  a  right 
to  inspect  the  treie  or  barrels  made  for  packing  fish, 
was  authorised  to  refect  those  that  were  insufficient, 

did  not  correspond  with  the  standard :  Teut. 


or 


fvriicit  improbus^rejiculus,  vilis;  (Belg.  wrak,xuLUght^ 
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bad);  wraeck^-en  to  disapprove,  to  reject;  judlcare 
mereem  non  esse  probam^  Kilian ;  wradter^  ultor  ; 
V  index. 

WR  AM P,  8.  A  twist  or  sprain,  S.,  Cumb.]  Addj 

as  sense 
2.  Used  to  denote  violence  in  a  metaph.  sense. 

"  It  had  been  more  pertinent  for  him  to  be  grieved 
for  the  wounds  and  wrampe,  stabs  and  strokes  his 
mother  the  church  of  Scotland  hath  received,  and 
given  by  himself  and  others  her  untender  children,'* 
&c.     Society  Contendings,  p.  311. 

WRANG,  8.  1 .  Wron^,  S.  A.Bor.]  Add,  as  sense 
2.  It  denotes  such  an  injury  as  implies  civil  in- 
justice ;  used  as  a  forensic  term. 
— '*  Vniustlie,  and  against  the  law,  with  wouch, 
wrong  and  vnlaw."     Quon.  Attach,  c  80. 

The  only  word  in  the  Lat  copy  corresponding 
with  **  wouch  and  wrong'  is  injustg. 
S.  One  of  the  terms  used  S.B.  to  denote  the  sup- 
posed effects  of  witchcraft ;  synon.  XIL 
The  jizxen  bed  wi'  rantry  leaves  was  sain*d— 
Jean's  paps  wi'  sa't  and  water  washen  clean. 
Reed  that  her  milk  get  wrong,  fan  it  was  green. 

Rose's  Heienore,  p.  13. 
Wrang,  adj.     1.  Not  proper^  unjust,  S. 
ft.  Injurious,  S. 
8.  Left     Wrong  hand,  left  hand.* 

"  Becaus  the  nvere  of  Tiber  severit  thaim  fra  the 
Romanelandisonthair  richt  handis,  thay  tumit  thaim 
on  thair  wrang  handis,  and  ran  with  feirs  incursiounis 
throw  the  samin."  Bellend.  T.  Liv.  p.  25.  Ad 
ktevam  versi,  Lat. 
4.  Not  in  the  exercise  of  reason,  insane ;  as,  *^  He^s 

quite  wrang^  i.  e.  completely  deranged,  S. 
To  Wrang*  v.  a.     1.  To  injure,  to  wrong,  S. 
%,  To  Wrang  one^s  8eUy  to  be  guilty  of  falsehood 

or  perjury  ;  a  soft  mode  of  expression,  S.B. 
Wrangously,  adv.  Wrongfully,unjust]y,Lotb« 
Wrangwis,  WrangwisSi  Wrangous,  adf.l  Ifu 

8erty  as  se;pse 
2.  In  reference  to  play,  used  to  denote  a  bad  or 

false  move,  S.B, 
If  Lyndy  chanc'd,  as  synle  was  his  lot. 
To  play  a  feckless  or  a  wrongous  shot ; 
Jeering  they'd  say,  poor  Lindy's  mauchtlefls  grown^ 

Ross's  Hdenore^  p.  17. 
8.  Wrongful,  unjust.1  Add; 

"  As  God  in  nature  is  a  just  judge,  eaen  so  man 
by  nature  is  a  wrongous  and  vnjust  judge."  Bollock 
on  2  Thes.  p.  19, 

In  this  sense  the  phrase  wrongous  imprisoameni 
is  used  in  our  law  to  denote  what  in  £•  is  caUed 
"  false  imprisonment." 

For  be  thyft, 

Oppyn  refe,  or  wrangwys  gyft» 
Or  wyth  fidshad,  all  I  wan 
The  gud,  that  I  dyspendyd  thai^ 

fVyniown,  VI.  IS.  Sa. 

WRAP-RASCAL, «.  Akindofclosegteatcoat. 
"  His  dress  was  also  thatof  a  horse-dealer*— «d08e« 
buttoned  jockey-coat,  or  wrap^rascal,  as  it  was  then 
termed,  with  huge  metal  buttons/'  &c  Heurt  of 
M.  Loth,  il  17* 
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J^aseal-'nfrappe^  is  used  by  some  E.  writers  in  the 
same  sense. 
WRAT,  #.     A  wart,  fee]  Add ; 

'*  Verruca,  a  wratr    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  IQ. 
O.E.  "  VFrette^    Oeruca/'     Prompt.  Parv. 
Black  hairy  wrats,  about  an  inch  between, 
Outthrow  her  fiz  were  like  mustaches  seen. 
Boss's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  SO. 
WfcATTifi,  adf.     Abounding  with  warts,  S. 
Whattieness,  s.     The  state  of  being  warty, 

Clydes* 
To  WRATCH,  V.  a.     To  fatigue  one's  self,  to 

overstrain  by  any  kind  of  exertion,  Ettr.  For. 

From  the  same  origin  with  £.  wretch  ;  A.S.  wraeC' 
tin  agitare,  infiigere. 
WRATWEL,  Vbatwell,  s.     A  small  narrow 

slip  of  skin,  that  rises  up  on  the  side  of  the  fin- 

ger,  near  the  nail,  and  becomes  troublesome, 

sometimes  inflaming,  S.     V.  Waetweil. 
WRAUL,  *.  A  dwarfish  creature,  Fife ;  synon. 

Wkrl,  Wrouly  Wurl     V.  Waewolf. 
WREAT,  s.     1.  Writing;  from  the  pranun* 

ciation  in  some  counties,  q.  wraiL 

— '*  And  that  thair  said  conference  be  pat  in  wreatt 
and  reportit  to  our  said  souerane  Lord  and  thrie 
esUtis,"  &c  Acts  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed.  1814,  p.  106. 
2.  In  pi.  writings,  q.  xmts. 

-p-*'  And  all  nhers  wreatts,  richts,  titills,"  &c. 
Acts  Cha.  I.  Ed.  1814,  vol.  v.  S3. 
♦  WREATH,  s.     1.  Wreath  on  a  due,  a  phrase 

josed  when  one  winds  many  threads  in  the  same 

direction  above  each  other,  Dumfr. 
«.  Wreath  afSnaw,  Snow  Wreath,  Snaw-Wride, 

a  snowdrift,  a  heap  of  snow  blown  up  by  the 

wind,  S. 

"  Was  that  the  same  Tarn  Linton  that  was  preci- 
piUted  from  the  Broad  Law  by  the  break  of  a  snaw 
wreathe  f"  Black w.  Mag.  Mar.  1823,  p.  320. 

"  Snaw  wn'des,  wreaths  of  snaw ;"  Gall.  Enc 
Eaim^d  wbeath,  a  wreath  of  which  the  top  is 

turned,  or  as  it  were  combed  over,  and  the  lace 

of  it  straight,  Ettr.  For. 
WRECK,  s.     The  roots  of  weeds  gathered  from 

arable  land,  piled  up,  in  order  to  their  bong 
.  carried  off  or  burnt,  S.    V.  Wb ak,  *.,  sense  8, 
WREDE,  s.     A  wreath.     V.  Weidb. 
WRETCH,  Wbbchk,  s.    A  niggard.]  Add ; 

*'  Est  valde  avaros,  he  is  a  great  wretch,"  Wed« 
derb.  Vocab.  p.  23. 

WRETT,  e.     Writing,  Aberd.  Reg. 
WREUCH  (gutt),  s.    Wretchedness,  Gl.  Sibb. 
To  WRY,  V.  a.     To  cover,  to  ooDceal.1  Add; 

Fraunces  gives  this  v.  as  synon.  with  Byll,  our 
Heal  or  Heild.  "  fTr^yn  or  hflfyn.   Tego.  Operio. 
Cooperio.  Delo."    Prompt  Parv. 
WRIDE,  s.    A  wreath,  as  of  snow.  Gall. 

"  We  say  rees  o'  snow  for  wreaths  of  snow,  and 
whiles  wridef."    GalL  Encyd. 

Gnrly  norlan'  blasts  wad  blaw. 
And  sworl  in  sneep  white  wrides  the  snaw* 

Ibid.  p.  352.     V.  Wbeath. 

The  word  in  Ang.  i^  Wrede  ;  as  a  wrede  a'  snauw* 
The  s.  in  this  form  resembles  Su.G,  wrid^  torquere. 
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Wbipt,  adf^    Forming  wreaths,  ibid. 

At  my  ain  ingle  than  my  spawls  I  cud  beek, 
Whan  that  swaul'd  the  wridy  snaw. 

Song,  GalL  EncycL  p.  411. 
«  To  WRIGGLE,  v.  n.    To  wrestle,  tostruggle, 

Aberd. ;  Sw.  wrick^  hue  illuc  torquere. 
WRIGHT,  Wbicht,  *.]  R.  1.  A  joiner,  S. 
S.  The  general  designation  for  all  who  work  in 

wood,  S. 

**  Wright  in  Scotland  is  the  general  name  of  all 
those  who  work  in  timber.  The  particular  branch, 
which  they  pursue,  is  often  prefixed  to  this  name, 
as  mUrwrightf  ship^wright,  house-'Wright,  wlieeUwrigkt, 
cart-wright,  phugh-wrtght,  &c.  Nothing  is  prefixed 
to  it  when  it  signifies  a  joiner."     Agr.  Sarv.  Roxb. 

p.  189. 

O.E.  "  Wryghte.  Carpentarius."  Prompt  Parv. 
WRING,  e.     Deformity,  blemish. 

Ye  sail  him  find  but  marke  or  wring. 
Full  sempill  in  ane  cribe  lying  ; 
So  lyis  hee  quhilk  yow  hes  wrocht, 
And  all  this  warld  made  of  nocht.    - 

Poems  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  p.  47.  * 
Qu.  any  deformity  caused  by  a  twist,  from  Teut 
wring'-en  torquere. 

WRITE,  *.     1.  Writing,  as  contrasted  with 

verbal  communication,  S. ;  Writ,  *^  any  thing 

written,*  £• 

"  It  is  industriously  and  maliciously  spread  both 
by  word  and  write."    Walker's  Peden,  ix. 
2.  Used  as  expresnng  the  size  of  the  hand-wiit-, 

ing.     Sma^  tfrrUe,  small  text ;   Gri4,  Big,  or 

Muckle  write,  round  text 
WRITHNEB,  s.     The  designation  of  a  sow. 
— -Wrotok  and  Writhneb'^ 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  i.  v.  163. 

The  origin  is  obvious. 
WRO,  Wboo,  *.1  Add ; 

This  is  used  in  Ayrs.  to  denote  a  place  in  which 
cattle  may  rest  and  be  sheltered;  now  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  cfoss-dykes,  from  the  form. 

WROTOK,  s.     The  name  pven  to  a  sow. 
—Wrotok  and  Writhneb, 
Hogy  ever  in  the  eb. 

Colkelbie  Sow,  F.  L  v.  163. 

From  A.S.  wrot^an  subigere,  rostro  versare ;  '*  to 
roate,  as  the  swine  doth,  to  digge  or  turne  up,"  Som- 
ner.  Hence  n^rol,  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant  Teut 
vroet^en,  wroet^en,  suffbdere. 
WROUGHT-BANE,  s.     A    sprained  joint 

**  Wrought  Banes,  sprained  bones  with  work 

ing  ;*  Gall.  Enc. 

Mactaggart  evidently  deduces  this  from  the  E.  t;. 
in  its  common  signification,  operari.  But  it  seems 
rather  from  A.S.  weore  dolor,  cruciatus ;  or  Teut. 
wroegh^en  torquere,  angere ;  q.  a  bone  that  has  been 
wreatibed  or  twisted.  V.  Wobk,  v. 
WRUNCH,  s.     A  winch  or  windlace,  Lanarks. ; 

perhaps  from  Teut  wrkigh-en  torquere. 
VfTEW, prq>.    Without;  for  owtoifA.  "  Wtew 

the  schyr  r  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16. 
WUD,  adf.     Mad ;  furious,  &c.     V.  Won. 
Wunscui),  s.   A  mad  romping  boy  or  girl,  Ang 
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From  wudf  mad^  and  E.  scud,  to  run  away  with 
precipkatioiij  Sw.  skutt^a,  kL 
WUDDIEFIT,  s.    V.  Widdie-fow. 
WUDDIEFU',  adj.    Cross-tempered,  Dumfr. 

I  have  some  do^bt  whether  the  terra^  as  thus  used, 
should  not  be  traced  to  Teut.  woede  furor ;  q.  full 
of  wrath. 
WUDDRUM,  WooDRUM,  *.     1.  A  statte  of  con- 

fusion,  especially  what  is  caused  by  sometliiflg 

sudden  and  unexpected,  S. 
S.  A  wild  fit,  an  obstinate  extravagant  humour. 

Loth. ;  as,  ^  He  took  a  wuddrum^  and  nothing 

would  serve  him  but  he  would  leave  his  father's 

house,  and  tak  on  for  a  soldier.**    V.  Widden- 

DREME.    — 

WUDLINS,  adv.    With  great  eagerness,  Bu- 

chan. 

Then  ilka  wanter  loudUns  jinks 

To  hear  a  tune.     Tarrcuts  Poems,  p.  12. 

V.  Won,  WuD.     In  the  wud  o't.    To  mud  is  added 
the  adverbial  particle  Uns,     V.  Lingis* 
WUDWISE,  *.     "  A  yellow  flower,   which 

grows  on  bad  laod,  and  has  a  bitter  taste  ;^ 
,     Gall.  Enc 

Perhaps  the  Genista  ^  Tiuctoria,  Dyer's  weed  or 
Wood'Waxen,  E. 
WUFP,  *.     **  A  person  of  a  flighty,  fiery  dispo* 

sitien  ;^  Gall.  £bc..;  perhaps  from  S.  Woufy 

a  wolf,  especially  as  IsL  vlpAd^  the  derivative- 

of  ti^'lupus,  signifiea,  animus  iafestus,  leriQus, 
WUISH,  pret.     Washed,  Clydes. 
WULD,  WuLL,  adj.    Wild.  S.B. 

— '^  He  looks  as  wuld  as  atented  tod  whene'er  Ik 
speaks  aboot  ye."     St.  Kathleen^  iv.  96* 
WULLCAT,  s.     A  wUd  cat,  S. 

**  The  hale  court  was  thunner-struck,  an'  glowred 
at  ane  anither  like  nmUeaU"  Brownie  of  Boda* 
beok^  ii.  £4. 

*'  He  bad  me  be  aff  in  a  minute ;  an',  fegs !  I  did- 
na  need  a  second  bidden,  for  he  lookit  like  a  wulcat 
ready  to  eat  me  up^  an'  made  his  chains  dank  sae 
dowiely,  that  I  thocht  Ihey  war  hingin'  about  my- 
sell."  St.  Kathleeti,  iv.  142. 
To  Tumble  the   wulcat,   (synoa.   CcUmaw, 

S.B.^  to  leap  the  somerset,  to  whirl  heels  over 

head,  S.O. 
"To  Turn  the  wuixcat,  a  phrase  denoting  '^  the 

art  of  grasping  the  bough  of  a  tree  with  the 

hands,  «ad  ^tumiiig  the  body  through  betweeo 

it  and  the  bough  r  ^araU.  Enc  p.  453. 
WULLIE-W  AGT AIL,  e.    "  The  water-wag- 
tail bird  ;"*  GdH.  Eoc. 

Twa  bardies,  -neaCh  the  eaale  o'  an  auld  house. 
Sat  chicpUi^  <Nit  their  wail ; 

The  tane  o'  them  was  the  Bobia  Bieestie, 

And  the  tither  the  fVulUe  JFagUuL  Ibid.  p.  410. 
WULLSHOCH,a. "  A  ti»id  courier,^  GalLEne. 

It  is  added;  *'  WM^  and  WulUhoeh  are  one." 
The  termination  ehoch  may  be  allied  to  A.S.  msc, 
used  in  composition,  as  signifying,  andus,  appetens 
vald^     V!.  Somner  in  veu 

WUMMIL, «.    An  auger,  S.A. ;  corr.  from  E« 

Wimble* 
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WUMMILTON,  or  WtruMiLTOK^e  irtrcH,  a 

name  given  to  the  Four  of  Clubs  in  the  game 

of  Whist,  Teviotd. 
WUND-BAND,  s.    An  iron  hoop  put  round 

any  splintered  or  spliced  work  for  the  purpose 

of  strengthening  or  holding  it  together,  Roxb. 
Teut.  windnen  torquere. 
WUNG ALL,  a.     A  tumor  on  the  sole  of  the 

foot,  filled  with  a  watery  humour,  occasioned 

by  walking  in  tight  shoes,  Berwicks. 

Evidently  corrupted  from  £.  windgall,  a  term  pro- 
perly applied  to  the  fetlock  of  a  horse. 
WUNTLIN\  s.      The  act  of  wriggling  from 

passion,  Dumfr. 

"  Patience  Ian'  ye  tak  thae  tvutUHns  and  tirievies 
this  way,  we'll  hae  tae  get  the  road  postet  tae  baud 
ye  up."     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  267. 

Teut.  nendid'en,  mndteUen,  Tolvere,  cbcumagere, 
eircunrrolvere. 
To  WUP,  V.  a.     To  bind  with  a  thread  or  cord. 

V.  Oop. 
To  WURBLE,  v..n.    To  wriggle,  Tweedd. 

V-  Wbabii.,  V. 
To  WUftBLE,  r.  a.    To  tie  a  broken  thread ; 

a  term  used  hv  weavars,  Renfr. 
To  WURDLE,  V.  n.      To  labour  diligently 

without  much  prospect  of  success,  Clydes. 

Perhaps  from  Teut.  tvordei  vertidllus^  the  whirl 
of  aifwdle, -S.  whorle;  as  referring  to  the  slow  pro- 
gress made  at  the  rock. 
WURF,*.  A  puny,  ill-conditioned  child,  Dumfr.; 

obviously  from  W^rwo^  Werwoufy  q.  v. 
WuBF-LiKE,  a^.    .Having  a  stuntra  and  puny 

appearance,  lUd. 

'<  £et  go  my  arm  this  meenit,  ye  wyhe  nmrf^ke 
wuddiefti  o'  sin.**  Saint  Patrick,  u.  191.  V.  Uar. 
WURGILL,  s.    "  A  person  of  narrow  mind, 

given  to  the  world^s  care  ;^  GalL  Enc. 

W^urling  is  mentioned  as  synon.  fFurUng  most  here 
signify  worldling.  A.S.  orgvlde  denotes  '^  one  for 
^ose  iife,  as  being  justly  Uiken  from  him,  no  satis- 
faction is  due;"  Spmner.  Id.  virguBf  laqueus,  a 
snare.  Bat  I  question  if  the  term  lutt  any  affinity 
to  eilihef  of  these. 
WURL,  9.    The  same  with  Wroul^  a  dwarfish 

person.    Henee, 
.WuBLi£,    1.  Contemptibly  puav,   or  small  in 

'sise ;  as  <<  a  wt^lif  4)odie,^  aniU-grown  po^cm, 

Fife,  Loth. 
There's  nae  a  pilchard  in  my  creel, 

Kor  awrlie  sprat,  nor  garvie  sma' ; 
They've  Ann  an'lht,  an'  sheen  like  steel ; 
Come  hay  a  "wheen,  an'  let*s  «wa'. 

MS.  Poem.    V.  Waom. 
8.  Rough,  knotted;  as,  **MWurlie  rung,"^  a  knot- 

ted  stk^,  8. 

I^  is  Implied  to  a  Mick  that  is  disloned,  Lanarka. 
As  this  sense,  however,  is  considerably  remetefimn 
the  other,  the  term  nurr  have ^ha^a  different  ongin. 
S.  Wrinkled,  applied  to  a  person ;  as,  a  wmrfy 

boA/j  Lanarks. 
WTJRLIN,  f.  A  child  or  beast  diat  is  unthriven, 

Roxb. ;  synon.  Cryle.    V.  Woblin. 
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WuRLTOK,*.  Apparently  the  same  with  Wurlin. 
"  Haud  abye  1  ye  scruntet  like  wurlyon  o'  the  pit  J 
fiaud  abye  T     Saint  Patrick,  ii.  813. 

To  WURN,  V.  :i.     To  be  peevish  and  still  com- 
plaining. Loth.     V.  WiRN. 

To  WURP,  V.  n.     To  be  fretful;  murpm\ 

fretting,  Upp.  Lanark& 
WuttP,  s.     A  fretful  peevish  person,  ibid. 
WuRPiT,  j»ar^.  ad).     Fretful,  peevisli,  ibid. 

Obviously  only  a  provincial  deviation  from  the  v. 
to  Orp,  q.  V. 

To  WURE,  V.  ».     To  snarl  as  a  dog,  Fife ; 

synon.  with  Yirr, 

IsL  verr-^,  id.  whence  verre  a  dog ;  ako  tf»T-a  hir« 
rire^  whence  urr  hirritus,  and  urr  canis. 

WURSUM,  8.  Purulent  matter.  V.  Woursum. 
WUSS,  s.    Juice,  moisture,  Berwicks.,  Roxb. 

I  know  not  if  it  be  used  in  any  other  connexion 
except  in  the  vulgar  term  Bacconnus,  the  juice  pro- 
duced by  chewing  tobacco.  It  is  also  said  of  this 
leaf,  when  it  is  very  dry  ;  '*  The  wusf  is  a'  out  o' 
that  tobacca"     But  the  latter  part  of  the  word  must 


be  very  ancient.  For  it  is  obviously  the  same  with 
A.S.  tt&s,  fvose,  liquor^  succus ;  Isl.  vatta  mador,  hu- 
mor, vacs9  aqua,  vos  udor  vestium.  It  is  evident, 
ftom  A.S.  UsUy  also  written  Wnsa,  the  name  of  the 
river  Ouse,  that  C.B.  Use,  from  which  it  has  been 
changed,  properly  signifying  water,  has  had  a  com- 
mon origin  with  the  Goth,  terms. 
WUZLIE,  WoozLiE,  WisLiE,  adj.      L  «  A 

umsdie  body,'"  one  whoseface  is  meagre  or  mucji 

shrivelled,  Roxb. 
S.  Applied  to  one  who  is  dwarfish  or  stunted  in 

growth,  or  who  has  not  a  healthful  appearance; 
'  also  WuzReJUcef  Loth. 

Perhaps  this  is  merely  Daa.  lual  miserable,  sorry, 
wretched  ;  Isl.  osaell  miaer.  Hence,  osaelleg-r,  used 
in  the  same  sense  with  our  word,  aspectu  miser,  ma«r 
cer.  The  Su.G.  synonyme  is  variously  written,  usel^ 
ffesal,  and  wusd,  infelix.  The  Isl.  term  also  appears 
in  the  form  ofvesall,  vesaU/g'eTf  and  vesleg-r,  Vesl^az 
aignifies  tabescere.  1  am  not  satisfied,  however,  that 
it  may  not  be  a  derivative  from  £.  weasel ;  q.  having 
the  shriveled  appearance  of  that  small  animal.  Or 
it  may  be  the  same  with  Ozelfj/,  q.  v« 
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This  letter  is,  in  theBuchan  dialect,  often  prefixed 
to  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  as,  to  lauve,  to 
owe,  Yqffu'  for  awful,  Tauvins£or  awns,  the  beards  of 
com,  &c.  It  is  also  introduced  between  the  initial 
consonant  and  a  vowel,  V.  Tyau vb,  v.  As  prefixed 
to  a  vowel^  it  is  not  less  common  in  Roxburghshine 
and  other  Border  counties.  In  many  instancesj  it  is 
<loubtless  the  memorial  of  tlie  A.S.  guttural  g  or  gh. 
But  the  analogy  between  the  pronunciation  of  Bu- 
dum  and  Berwickshire  in  this  respect  would  almost 
induce  the  idea,  that  this  might  be  viewed  as  a  ves- 
tige of  some  peculiarity  borrowed  from  the  Danes, 
Who  not  only  resided  in  Moray,  but  possessed  the 
fcingd<»n  of  Northumbria. 

YAA,  adv.    Yes,  Shetl,     V.  Ya. 

To  YAAG,  22.  a.     To  importune  incessantly, 

Shetl. 

liLJag-'er,  exercere  assiduo  labore  ;jag^az  d  soma, 
tandem  aaepius  obtrudere  cramben ;  irovojag^a  to 
hunt,  to  pursue  in  the  chace,  which  is  the  original 
idea.  Dan.  iager  ud  of  skindety  to  tease  a  person. 
Ihre  views  Su.G.yQ^-a,  persequi^  as  of  German  ori- 
gin.   Teui.yajg^^  venarL 

YAAGER,*.    V.  Yago^ee. 
YAAL,  ivtUrj.  Expressive  of  defiance,  •as>  ^'  Yaai^ 
boys  r  ^  yea  will  ?  Aberd.    V.  Yail. 

To  YABBLEt  z^. ».    L  To  gabUe,  Fife.]  jf^U, 
as  sense 

&  To  wold,  jbDspeak  in  an  ilUistus«d  style,  JLath. 
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8.  To  be  querulous,  ibid. 

I  was  inclined  to  view  this  at  first  as  a  coit«  of  £• 
Gdbbk,  But  it  seems  more  than  probable,  that  it  is 
an  ancient  Goth,  term  preserved  in  our  country ; 
the  "Same  with  Isl.  geift-a,  blaterare,  which  'corre* 
qponds  with  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  as  signifying 
to  gabble;  as  sisogeiplur,  prolocutiones  jactabundae 
et  frivolae,  G.  Andr. 

YARBOCK,  A     "  A  chattering,  talkative  per- 
son;^ Grail.  Enc.     Gabiodc  is  given  as  synon*, 
whence  it  would  seem  that  the  former  is  a  corr. 
of  the  latter,  from  Cad,  v.,  to  gabble. 
Y ABLE,  fl4/.     Able ;  the  old  pronunciaUoB, 
Soifdiof  & 

— <*  I  have,  BM  weell  as  I  am  yMe,  collected  the 
sense  of  the  Inglis  laws  f«t  the  senae  of  the  Inglis 
nation,  in  that  volume  of  Addresses  whilk  was  laite* 
]y  presented  to  hir  M^estf  Ira  aw  parts  of  Ei^land, 
of  whilk  I  have  here  a  prented  copy  in  mj  hands." 
Speech  for  Mr*  D— -sae  of  Amistoun,  p.  5, 
To  YACE,  V.  n.  To  talk  precipiutely  «nd  in- 
distinctly 4  GaU.  Enc.  p.  4196. 
Yacku^,  a.  *^  A  poraon  mho  yaeks^  who  talks 
thick  ;"*  ibid. 

U\.jag^  idem  faapiiia  lUMmte ;  Jtigg^  inoonjita 
verba. 

YACK9  a.    in  atfock^  «n «iatete  of  perpleauty, 
Ayn. 
Ferhqpa  ftmm.  the  idea  of  aa  animal  Aat  is  pur« 
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ilied ;  Belg.  jagte  hunting.  A*  yaUnn*,  signifies  iil 
great  perturbation.  Loth.  If  not  q.  "  all  aching ;" 
allied  perhaps  iojag-a  vcxare,  jag  vexatio. 

YACKLE,  s.  A  grinder,  a  double  tooth,  Shetl. 
From  Isl.  jaxl  dens  molarid,  i^hich  Ihre  writes 
jaeksel;  Su.G.  ateliand ;  A.ISor.  axeilooih.  Ihre  in«> 
quires,  if  they  are  thus  denominated,  because  they, 
tnore  than  the  rest,  resemble  the  teeth  of  oxen^ 
Perhaps  rather  from  I  si.  jack-a  continue  agito,  be* 
cause  thej  continue  grinding  while  the  foreteeth  are 
unemployed. 

YAD,  Yaud,  s.]  Insert^  as  sense 

1.  A  mare,  South  of  S. 

Frae  far  and  near,  the  country  lads 
(Their  joes  ahint  them  on  their  yads,) 
Flock'd  in  to  see  the  show  in  squads. 

Maine's  Siller  Gun,  p.  13. 

YAD,  Yaud,  *.  ■  A  thread,  which,  in  the  act  of 
reeling,  has  been  let  over  one  of  the  reel-spokes, 
lloxb.,  Ayrs. 

In  Upp.  Clyded.  expl.  of  a  thread  that  has  not 
gone  completely  round  the  reel,  and  falls  down. 

Probably  a  hidicrous  use  of  the  term  denoting  an 
old  horse.     V.  Pays-yad. 

To  Y ADDLE,  v.  n.   To  contend,  Upp.  Clydes. ; 
apparently  a  dimio.  from  Yed,  id.,  q.  v. 

YADOK  HIDIS,  Aberd.  Reg.  Cent.  16.  (spel- 
led corruptly  with  z.) 
To  YAFF,  v.n.   1.  To  bark,  to  yelp,  S.]  Add; 
This  said,  up  came  9l  y effing  cur, 

That  on  her  foot  had  got  his  nose ; 
She  bang'd  away,  and  up  a  fUr, 

That  brought  her  story  to  a  close. 
The  Hart^s  Complaint,  A.  Scoifs  Poems,  p.  79. 
Add^  as  sense 
S.  To  speak  in  the  language  of  reprehension ;  ap- 
parently as  including  the  idea  of  sharpness  of 
tone,  Roxb. 

Perhaps  Fr.  japp'-er,  id.,  ought  to  be  viewed  as 
tdlied. 

Yafftng,  s.     The  act  of  barking,  S. 

"  He— knocking  without  producing  any  other  an- 
swer than  a  duett  between  a  female  and  a  cur*dog, 
the  latter  yelping  as  if  he  would  have  barked  his 
heart  out»-— '  Will  ye  not  let  me  hear  what  the  man 
wants,  wi'  your  fftffing  V  Guy  Mamiering,  i.  9. 

**  Yqfing,  barking  like  a  dog  in  a  passion ;"  Gl. 
Antiq. 

YAG6ER, «.  1.  A  travelling  pedlar,  a  hawker, 

Shetl. 

*'  I  would  take  the  lad  for  a  yagger,  but  he  has 
rather  ower  good  havings,  and  he  has  no  pack." 
The  Pirate,  i.  107. 

In  Shetl.,  I  am  informed,  the  word  is  pron.  q. 
yaager,  and  properly  signifies  a  person  who  pur- 
chases goods,  chiefly  fish,  contracted  for  by  another. 

**  They  QUie  tenants^  sold  their  fish  to  ycggers, 
by  which  cant  phrase,  derived  from  the  vessels  that 
attended  the  Dutch  basses  and  took  home  the  first 
herrings,  an  enterprising  set  of  young  men  were  de- 
signated, who,  having  few  or  no  bMts  themselves 
employed  at  the  Haaf,  pttrchased  fish  firom  the  na« 
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tives  at  a  higher  price  than  that  which  landlords 
paid."     Hibbert's  Shetl*  p.  571 . 
^«  Also  expl.  *^  a  clandestine  purchaser  of  things 
unfairly,  disposed  of  ;^  ibid.   . 
In  this  sense  it  might  seem  allied  to  Teut  iagher, 
a  hunter,  used  in  an  oblique  sense. 
YAGHIES  (gutt),  s.    The  sound  caused  by  the 
fall  of  a  soft  but  heavy  body,  as  of  a  man  fall- 
ing from  a  considerable  height ;  as,  "  He  cani 
doun  wi"*  an  awfu^  ^^^t^^,    Banffs. 
This  seems  nearly  sy  non*  with  Soss,  #•  V.  Dunt,  s., 
sense  S. 

I  observe  no  word  that  has  any  resemblance  but 
Isl.  hiacka  feritare,  pulsitare. 
YAIKE,  *.     A  stroke  or  blow,  S. ;  the  county 
not  known.     Flandr.  jacke  scutica,  flagellum 
aurigartltn  \  Jack-en^  flagellare  scutica. 
YAIL,  Yale,  interj.    Expressive  of  astonish^ 
ment,   often  as  conjoined  with  contempt  of  a 
person,  on  account  of  the  arrogance  of  his  pro* 
posals  or  pretensions,  S. 

''  The  king  said.  Sail ; 
The  wind  said,  YaU:'  S.  Pror. 

This  is  given  by  Kelly,  but  far  more  feebly;  *'  Sail, 
quoth  the  king ;  Hold,  quoth  the  wind."  P.  885^ 

I  write  this  term  according  to  the  pronunciation. 
For  the  etymon,  V.  YellY,  Yealto. 
YALD,  adl     Sprightly,  alert,  S.A.1  Add; 
When  he  was  young,  nae  y alder  cbield 

Out  o'er  the  sade  could  gae ; 
Now  legs  and  feet  benumm'd  wi'  eild 
Could  scarce  step  o'er  a  strae. 

A.  Scott's  Poems,  p.  18.     Gwe,  as  sense 
S.  Vigorous,  strong,  S.A. 

oein'  yald  and  stout,  he  wheelit  abont. 

And  kluve  his  held  in  twaine ; 
Then  calmlye  laide  him  on  the  grene 
Niver  to  ryse  againe. 

Hog^s  Mountain  Bard,  p.  43.   Add,  as  sense 
8.  Sharp  ;  as  respecting  the  temperature  of  the 
air ;  as,  <<  a  yawl  nicbt,^  when  there  is  a  9fuU 
frc^ty  wr,  Ayrs. 

This  term  is  defined  in  GL  Antiq.  as  if  the  acute 
compiler  had  viewed  Yald  as  derived  from  the  v.  to 
Yield,  or  some  cognate  term.  For  it  is  expl.  "  yidd- 
ing  ;  supple."  If  this  was  his  idea,  it  undoubtedly 
was  very  ingenious,  and  has  a  considerable  portion 
6f  plausibleness.  But  I  perceive  not  the  slightest 
evidence,  that  A.S.  geld^n,  gUd^n,  gieid-^tn,  &c. 
whence  the  £.  v.  has  originated^  was  ever  used,  in 
a  literal  sense,  to  denote  bodily  action.  It  is  re- 
stricted to  the  idea  of  payment;  sdivere,  pendere, 
tribuere.  This  is  also  the  case  as  to  Teat.  ghM^tt, 
YALD,  adj.  Niggardly,  parsimonious,  Gallowaj. 
YALLACRACK,  t.  Intemperate  altercation^ 
excessive  noise  of  voices,  Shetl. 
Isl.  jii^^,  or  rather  go^^,  aures  obtuiidere,  yoccm 
^alli  emittere ;  and  Dan.  krmk  a  noise.  Isl.  irmck^ 
tUdi  is  rendered  dissidium,  Haldorson.  If  the  woird 
be  inverted,  it  nearly  resembles  YsJlacmck. 
YALTIE^odv.  «  Slowly,  S-B.'* 
Yaltib,  irUerj.    <«  Take  leisure,  S.R'' 

I  have  givoi  these  words  as  transmitttd  to  mC 
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Bat  I  tlroiigly  suspect  they  are  merely  oblique  uses 

of  YealUm.     V.  Yblly  and  Yail. 

YALTOCO,  inUrj.  Aoommon  expression  of  sur- 

prise,  or  of  defiance,  among  the  vulgar,  Aberd. 

Most  probably  for  '^  Yea^  wilt  thou  ?  quoth/'   V. 

YfiLLiY    YbaLTOCJ* 

To  YAMER,  &c.,  v.  n.     2.  To  fret.]  Add; 
They  ever  and  anon  stand  still. 

And  yamour  sair ; 
«<  We're  sure  we  do  our  day  fulfil. 
And  meikle  mair." 
The  Har'si  Rig,  st  102.     Add  to  etymon ; 
It  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted,  that  we  have 
the  same  word,  in  a  more  primitive  form,  without 
the  demonstrative  prefixed,  in  Isl.  amr,  stridentis 
nisera  loquela;  O.  Andr.  p.  11.     Haldorson  gives 
this  in  the  form  of  om^.  Arn'^,  molesto,  ango,  seems 
to  be  a  cognate  term« 
Yaxoub,  i.    Whining,  S. 

—The  weans,  wi'  moumfu'  yaumaur. 
Round  their  sabbing  mother  flew. 

A.  WUmm'M  Poems,  p.  IS. 
YAMMILS,  i.  pi.    Twins,  Orkn, 

Thus,  at  least,  it  is  explained.   But  I  suspect  that 
it  is  equivalent  to  S.  eildims,  of  the  same  age,  as  ab- 
breviated from  Dan,  Uge  gammel,  alike  old. 
To  YAMPH,  Yamf,  v.  n.  To  bark,  S.]  Add; 
And  quhy  dis  oft  the  sheipherd's  dog, 

Gif  that  ane  lamikyne  straye. 
Ay  i^amftmd  yowl  besyde  the  wud, 
Nae  farthir  yn  wil  gaye? 

Tannahiies  Poems,  p«  62. 
YAN,  Yan't,  odr.    Small,  puny,  Ayra.    Yan'i 

seems  to  be  properly  the  part.  post. 
Yak,  s.    Used  also  as  a  substantive ;  as,  "  Sic 
yans^  such  small  creatures,  ibid« 
This  seems  to  be  a  relique  of  the  Cumbrian  king«« 
dom«     C.B.  gwan,  ^man,  puny ;  weak,  feeble, 
YANK,  s.   A  sudden  and  severe  blow.    To  iak 
one  a  yavlc^  to  give  one  such  a  blow ;  as,  '*  I**!! 
tak  you  a  yank  o'  the  chafts,''  Ettr.  For.,  Upp, 
Clydes.    Launder^  synon, 
"  I  likit  nae  sic  freedoms,*— sae  I  took  up  my  neive 
and  gae  him  a  yank  on  the  haffat  till  I  gart  his  bit 
brass  cap  rattle  against  the  wa'."  Brownie  of  Bods- 
beck,  ii.  18. 

««  The  Laidlaws  were  the  men  ^r  me ;  Pell-mell, 
yank  for  yank.  Thresh  on,  WilL"  Perils  of  Man,  ii.  243, 
Allied  perhaps  to  Tlandr.jack-en,  ftagellare  scutica, 
Su.G.  kank^,  pedes  vel  coipus  crebro  motitare. 
Yanker,  s.  1 .  Synon.  with  FonAr,  a  smart  stroke. 
8.  A  great  falsehood,  Ettr.  For, 

*«  Ay,  Wily,  tliat  is  a  yanker  /*  said  Tam  aside. 
'  When  ane  is  gaun  to  tell  a  lie,  there's  naething  like 
telling  a  plumper  at  aince,  and  being  done  wi't." 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  8S6. 
YANKER,  *.     1.  An  agile  girl,  Roxb.,  Gall, 

«'.  Yanker,  the  same  with  Spanker,  a  tall  clever 
girl ;"  Gall.  Enc 
2.  An  incessant  ^)eaker,  ibid. 

The  second  is  perhaps  merely  an  oblique  use  of  the 

first  signification,  as  denoting  activity  in  the  tongue. 

I  suspect  that  the  term  hid  been  formerly  used  to 

denote  the  alertness  of  youth  in  general;  Teut.  ionck^ 
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heer,  Isl.  umkaeri,  T>an.  junker,  juvenis  nobilis.    Isl. 

iank*a  signifies  leviter  annuere,  q.  to  assent  with 

promptitude. 

YANKIE,  s.    A  sharp  clever  woman;  at  the 

same  time  including  the  idea  of  forwardness, 

Upp.  Clydes. 

YANKING, ^r^.  adj.    Active,  pushing;  expl. 
as  synon.  with  Thrawgnin^  Teviotd. 
"  Ye'll  be  nae  bag-man,  then,  after  a'  ?'     '  No,' 
said  the  traveller.*—'  Weel,  1  canna  say  but  I  am  glad 
o'  that — I  canna  bide  tlieir  yanking  way  of  knapping 
£nglish  at  every  word."     St.  Ronan,  i.  85. 
YAFE,  adf.     ft.  Eager,  S.]  Add^  as  seose 
S.  Forward,  S.B. 

His  neiper  was  a  man  o'  might. 

Was  few  there  could  ha'  quell'd  him, 
He  did  na  see  the  dreery  sight. 

Till  some  yap  gilpy  tell'd  him. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  131. 
Yapish,  Yaupish,  (uy.   Disposed  to  be  keen,  S. 

■     Take  thou  thy  way 
To  where  the  lusty  tenant  o'  the  floods 
Has,  yaupish,  ta'en  his  stan'  in  quest  of  food. 

Davidson's  Seasous,  p.  31« 
YAaniE,  s.     A  small  garden;  Kail-yairdie^  a 
small  kitchen-garden,  S. 

He  was  delving  in  his  kail^yardie. 
And  he's  brought  fouth  o'  foreign  trash. 
And, dibbled  them  in  hiayardie. 

JacohiU  Reiics,  i.  83,  84. 
Yaek,  iwUrj^     Gret  ready  quickly,  Ettr.  For. 

"  Yare,  yare  P — -here  they  come  1  What's  to  be  our 
fate  ?  Keep  close  for  a  while."  Perils  of  Man,  iii. 
204.     V.  Yare,  a^j. 

Yark,  s.     a  smart  blow,  S.B.     V^  Yebk. 
YARN  AND  MODE,  the  name  formerly  given 
in  our  schools  in  S.  to  the  optative  mood,  q, 
yearning. 

"  Optatiuo  modo,  yamand  mode."    Vaus'  Rudi-» 
ment  Bb.  ij«  a, 
To  YARP,  v^  n.  To  whine,  to  carp,  to  complain,, 

Ayrs.  IsK  garp-r^  litigiosus. 
YAllPHA,  ««  1.  Peat  full  of  fibres,  &e.]  Add; 
^'  We  turn  pasture  to  tillage,  and  barley  into  aits, 
and  heather  into  green  sward,  and  the  poor  yarpha, 
as  the  benighted  creatures  here  call  their  peat-bog^, 
into  baittle  grass-land."  The  Pirate,  iii.  1 82. 
YAKTA,  expl.  '*  a  familiar  address,""  Shetl. 

I  suspect  that  it  resembles  S.  Yell/e,  Yelllo^  &c. 
uttered  sometimes  as  expressive  of  surprise ;  q.  Jaa 
ert  Ihu,  in  Isl.  equivalent  to  Yea,  art  thou  f 
YARR,  s.pL    Com  spurry.}  Add;, 

"  By  small  weeds,  is  meant  yarrs,  skettachs,  gule 
and  others."     Surv.  Banffs.  App.  p^  42. 
To  Y  AT,  V.  a.  To  pour  in  larger  quantity,  ShetK 

V.  Yet,  v. 
To  YATTER,  v.  n^    1.  To  fret,  tq  continue 
talking  in  a  querulous  manner, or asfindingfault 
with  others,  Roxb.,  Fife ;  YetteTf  Loth. 
The  terra  is  frequently  redoubled,  as  expressive 
of  reiteration,  or  as  intimating  that  tiiere  is  scarcely 
any  intemyssion  in  this  kind  of  talking ;  as,  '^  She'it 
ay  yatter^yatterin^  and  never  devaulds/'  Roxb, 
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2.  It  is  alfH)  used  as  simply  signifyiog  to  chatter ; 
eitlier  as  contemptuously  characterizing  the  dis- 
o>ur8e  of  a  speaker,  who  has  a  voluble  tongue 
without  much  sentiment,  or  as  respecting  the 
confused  noise  made  by  many  persons  talking  at 

once  ;  Loth.,  Roxb.,  Fife. 

In  the  first  sense  it  might  seem  to  claim  affinity  to 
A.S.  ge-aetired  venenatus,  as  iVetfulness  discovers 
mental  venom.  In  the  second,  however,  which  is  per- 
haps the  original  use,  it  is  obviously  allied  to  Dan. 
iadr-er,  to  prattle,to  tattle,  to  babble,  to  chatter ;  ia- 
dren,  prattling,  tittletattle,  Wolff.  Baden  prefers  the 
orthography  oijaddr^er  and  jaddren.  Teut.  guyter* 
en,  gannire,  is  probably  a  cognate  term.  Perhaps 
Jawther,  q.  v.,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin. 
Yatter,  8.     1.  Chattering  noise,  confused  talk, 

Fife. 
2.  An  incessant  talker,  Roxb. 
YATTER,  8.     A  confused  mass;  applied  to  a 

collection  of  stones,  weeds,  &c.  Ayrs. 

Teut.  iatt'Ot,  ietien,  sarrire  agrum,  sarculare ;  to 
rake  together. 
YATTLE,  i.     Strength  ;   sometimes  denoting 

force  of  mind,  Fife. 

Then  for  to  win  this  michty  battle, 

I  set  mysell  wi'  a'  my  yatile.  Ballad, 

The  word,  I  suspect,  properly  means  aim^  endea- 
vour; as  merely  S.  ettle  with  the  A.S.  particle  ge  pre- 
fixed, which  latterly  assumed  the  £orm  of  Y,     V. 
Ge ;  Lye  and  Somner. 
YATTLE,  s.   A  double  tooth  or  grinder,  Orkn. 

I9L jadl,  densmolaris,  G.Andr.p,  131.  V.  Yacklb. 
YATTLE,  s,     A  quantity  of  small  stones  on 

the  land,  Upp.  Ciydes. 
Yattle,  adj.     Covered  with  small  stones,  ap- 
plied to  ground,  ibid. ;  synon.  with  YixUer. 
Teut.  iail'howeel  signifies  a  rake. 
YAUCHTIN,  part.     Owing,  Banffs.' 

This  is  merely  S.  auekiand  with  y  prefixed,  which 
is  common  in  some  other  counties ;  this  letter  being 
the  relique  of  the  Goth,  prefix  ge  or  ghe,  as  in  Teut. 
ghe^acht  aestimatus,  Belg.  geacht,  id. 
YAUD,  *.  An  old  mare.  V.  Yad. 
Y  AUD.  /\ir  yaudf  the  signal  made  by  a  shep- 
herd, &c]  Add; 

*'  Hoy,  Yarrow,  man— ^r  yatid^^ar  yaud,"  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  imagining,  doubtless, 
that  he  was  calling  to  his  sheep-dog."  Guy  Maiw 
nering,  iiL  I67,  lo8* 

"  Far  yaud,  a  cry  of  encouragement,  or  direction, 
from  a  shepherd  to  his  dog ;"  Gl.  Antiq. 

I  have  got  no  satisfactory  account,  either  of  the 
phrase  itself,  or  of  its  origin.  It  is  variously  pro- 
nounced in  different  districts;  in  Tweedd.  Hakyaud, 
in  Ettr.  For.  Far  yai».  It  seems  generally  agreed, 
that  it  is  an  order  to  the  dog  to  make  a  considerable 
circuit  around  the  flock,  or  individual  to  which  he  is 
directed.  Some  suppose  that  is  corr.  from  Faryond, 
But  this  is  not  very  probable.  It  has  more  appear- 
ance  of  affinity  to  the  v,  signifying  to  go.  This,  how- 
ever, never  assumes  the  form  o£yoden,  Chaucer  uses 
yode  and  yedin,  for  went.  V.  iJrry's  Gl.  But  the 
correspondent  term  in  A.S.  is  eode,  signifying  ibat, 
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the  imperf.  of  gan.    Thus  far  yaud  might  sonify, 
that  the  sheep  had  "  gone  far." 

YAVIL,  adj.    Flat,  Aberd.}  Add,  Yaval,  and 
Define  ;— -Prone,  or  lying  flat,  and  apparently 
in  a  state  ol  insensibility,  Aberd.,  Banfis. 
YAVIL,  i.     The  second  crop  after  lea,  Moray  ; 

synon.  Atnl^  Galloway.     V.  Aw  at. 
YAUL-CUTED,  adj\     Having  ancles  formed 
for  quick  motion,  Galloway. 

-—Ilk  yaul'Cuied  heifer,  round  thee  playing. 
In  merriment,  tossing  her  glaiket  head 
Beneath  thy  wyme,  licks  down  thy  hoozy  lisk. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  47. 
From  yaul  alert,  and  cute  ancle.     V.  Yalo. 

YAUP,  Yawp,  adj.     Hungry.     V.  Yap. 
To  YAUP,  v.  n.     To  yelp.]     GivCj  as  sense 

2.  Denoting  the  incessant  cry  of  birds,  Boxb.y 
Gall. 

3.  To  whine ;  often  applied  to  the  querulous  cry 
of  a  child,  ibid. 

Yawp,  s.     "  The  cry  of  a  sickly  bird,  or  of  one 
in  distress  ^^  Gall  £nc. 
■  She  is  yellow, 
And,yairpf  likeapeany.  16ti.p.M&. 

Yavping,  part.  a^.     Ill-natured,  peerisb,  Upp. 


Ciydes. ;  q.  yelpmg. 

^'  Yaapngy  crying  in  despair,  lamenting.   Applied 
to  chickens  lamenting  the  absence  of  their  parent 
hen.     North."  Grose. 
YAUPIT,  s.    The  blue  Titmouse,  Pania  coeru- 

leus,  Linn.)  Upp.  Ciydes. 
Y  AUPRIE,  8.    The  refuse  of  grain  blown  away 

by  means  of  the  fanners,  Upp.  Ciydes. 
YAUR,  8.     Red  yaus,  the  name  given,  by  the 

Newhaven  fishermen,  to  a  species  of  fucus  which 

children  use  for  painting  their  faces. 
YAUVINS,  8.  pi    The  beards  of  com,  Budian; 

S.  awns.     V.  the  letter  Y. 
YAUX,  8.    An  axe,  Buchan. 

Su.G.  yxa,  anciently  oexe,  id. 

To  YAW,  Yauw,  v.n.  1.  To  whine,  Selkirks- 
S.  To  cry  as  a  cat,  to  mew,  S. ;  synon.  Wauw,  S.B. 

*'  Tae  come  doun  the  cleugh  yon  gate,  i'  the  night 
time,  yawin  like  a  wheen  wulcats !  I  canna  but  think 
on  the  couarts  yet."     Saint  Patrick,  i.  169. 

Isl.  'gey^a  signifies  latrare.  Yauw  may,  however^ 
like  Mew,  6cc»  be  formed  from  the  soundL 

YAWFIT,  adf.     The  provincial  prommciatioa 
of  E.  Awfidj  Aberd. 
— Wi*  a  yamfi^  yark. 
Where  Pate's  right  spawl,  by  hap,  was  bare. 
He  derfly  dang  the  bark 

Frae's  shin  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  129^ 

YAWL,  adj.    V.  Yald»  Yaold. 

To  YEALIE,  V.  n.     Gradually  to  disaqipear^ 

Ettr.  For.    V.  Ely. 
YEAR-AULD,  Year-old,  8.    1.  A  ook  one 

year  old,  S. 

*'  Aye, — wi'  a  burden  o*  hay  to  our  gray  whisket 
mare,  an'  her  javmg  year-auld,  as  bonny  a  oont  man's 
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ye  ever  set  your  e'e  on."    Donald  and  Flom^  p.  IS. 
S.  A  youn^  bullock  or  heifer,  S. 

**  From  Katharin  M'Phadjen,  widow  there,  nyne 
gT^at  cones,  2  tuo  year  olds,  fy ve  i^ear  Ms,  with  ane 
calf.**  Depredations  on  the  Clan  Campbell^  p.  57* 
This  term^  indeed,  has  two,  three,  four,  &c.  pre- 
fixed, as  constituting  the  designation  of  the  animal 
from  its  age,  S. 

**  Taken  from  the  said  Archibald,  7  three  year  old 
■tots,  at  l6  lib.  the  peice,  and  3  two  year  old  stots,  at 
8  lib  the  peice.**     Ibid.  p.  81. 

'*  Ane  2  year  old  quey,  worth  8  lib.  and  ane  year 
oU,  worth  4  lib. 

''  Item,  ane  4  year  old,  worth  12  lib.  and  ane  year 
old  bull,  worth  4  lib."     Ibid.  p.  80. 
ToYEARNjW.n.  To  coagulate,  Roxb.  V.Earn. 
To  Ybarn,  v.  a.     To  cause  to  coagulate,  ibid. 

''  His  honour  the  Duke  will  accept  ane  of  our  Dun- 
lop  cheeses,  and  it  sail  be  my  faut  if  a  better  was 
ever  yearned  in  Lowden***    Heart  of  Mid  Lothian^ 
iy.  24. 
YsAEKiN,  YiRNtK,  s.     Rennet,  ibid. 

The  yimin  is  the  maw  or  stomach  of  the  calf.  But 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  this  is  of  no  use  un- 
less the  calf  has  received  milk  into  its  stomach  be- 
fore being  killed.  The  stomach  of  a  hare  is  that 
rennet  which  is  quickest  in  its  operation ;  that  of  a 
lamb  next ;  and  the  calPs  last  Where  die  yimin  is 
weak,  it  is  customary  to  put  into  it  a  bush  of  sting- 
ing nettles  in  order  to  quicken  it  V.  Earnhto. 
Yearning-bag,  s.  A  haa  containing  the  stomach 
of  a  calf  used  for  maung  milk  curdle^  ibid. ; 
Keednp^  synon. 
YEAROCE,  8.    A  hen  a  year  old,  or  that  haa 

just  begun  to  lay  eggs,  S.B.     V.  EieAck. 
To  YEATTLE,  v.  n.    To  snarl,  to  grumble. 

Ayrs.  Gl.  Surv.  p.  698. 
This  corresponds  perhaps  with  Yetter,  Loth,  and  S.  A. 
To  YECK,  V.  n.     To  hiccup,  Loth. 
To  YED,  t?.  n.    To  fib,  to  magnify  in  narration, 

Roxb.,  Loth.,  Renfr. ;  aynon.  with  Whid. 
Ykd,  s.     a  fib  or  falshood,  ibid. ;  as,  *«  He  tells 
.  a  funny  tale,  but  gies  a  yed  now  and  than.*" 

IsL  gaed-a  ornare,  q.  to  embellish  in  discourse  ;  or 
rather  A.S.  gedd-ian,  canere,  magnificare  laudibus. 
The  noun  ged  denotes  a  song,  a  proverb,  a  parable ; 
and  I  need  scarcely  observe  that  A.S.  0  is  very  often 
changed  into  y.  This  indeed  seems  to  be  the  same 
word  which  occurs  in  Chaucer. 

Wei  coude  he  singe  and  plaien  on  a  rote* 
0£yeddinges  he  bare  utterly  the  pris. 

ProL  to  Cant  Tales,  v.  287. 
^*  The  Prompt.  Parv.  rmike^yedding  to  be  the  same 
Mgeste,  whichit  explains  thus, '  Geest  or  Romawnce. 
Gestio.'     So  that  qjT  yeddings  may  perhaps  mean  of 
story^UUingr     Tyrwhitt 

The  transition  in  signification  here  is  abundantly 
natural ;  as  the  art  of  embellishment  has  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  story-tellers  from  the  earliest  age 
of  minstrelsy  downwards. 
YEDE,  pret.  v.    Went ;  S.B.  Yeed. 

And  they 
Yeed  hand  in  hand  together  at  the  play. 

A»/#  Hdenore,  p.  IS. 
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YEEL,  #.    The  pronunciation  of  Vulet  Aberd. 
—'We  hae  scarce  ae  stam 
O*  fardel  Qn  fordell  strae  laid  by  *gain  Yeel. 

tV.  Beatti^s  Tales,  p.  34. 

YEERY,  adf.  Afraid  of  goblins,  Roxb.  V.  Eftr. 
YEILD,  ^.    Recompence,  compensation.]  Add; 
Yield,  reward,  Yorks.     Ray's  Lett  342. 

2.  A  subsidy. 

Skene  evidently  refers  to  the  following  passage. 

— "  That  for  the  fynance  and  payment  to  be  maid 
in  Ingland,  for  our  Souerane  Lordis  costage,  and  de- 
ly  vering  of  his  hostageis  being  in  Ingland,  thair  sal- 
be  rasit  aiie  yeild,  or  maa,  gif  it  misteris,  throw  the 
haill  kynrik. — For  it  wer  greuous,  and  greit  charge 
on  the  commbnis  to  rais  the  hail  finance  at  anis. 
It  is  accordit  that  hyeild  be  rasit,  that  is  to  say,  xii.  d. 
of  ilk  pund,"  &c    Act  Ja.  I.  1424,  Ed.  1566,  FoL 

3.  Yelde,  Ed.  1814. 

YEILD,  Yield,  s.    Age ;  as  denoting  any  par- 
ticular  stage  of  human  life,  S.B.  eildy  S. 
'^  Gif  ony  man  beis  slane  or  hurt  to  deide  in  tlie 
kingis  army  and  ostbe  Inglissmen,  or  deis  in  his  ar- 
my  enduring  the  tyme  of  his  ost,  his  aieris  sail  haue 
his  ward,  releife,  &  mariage,  of  the  king  free,  dis- 
pensand  with  his  aige,  quhat^ei^that  euir  he  be  of." 
Acts  Ja.  IV.  1513,  Ed.  1814,  p.  278.  Eild,  Ed.  1566. 
This  appears  to  be  the  last  Act  that  was  passed  by 
James  I  v.  It  is  dated  at  Twesilhauch  in  Northum- 
berland, 24th  August  1513.  It  was  evidently  meant 
to  encourage  his  troops  before  the  fatal  battle  of 
Flodden-field. 

And  as  the  billy  had  the  start  o£  yield. 
To  Nory  he  was  aye  a  tenty  bield. 

Basses  Uelenare,p.  13.    V.  Eild. 
YEIR,  Yers,  «»    A  year;  ridiculously  printed 
Zeir^  ZerCf  from  the  ignorance  of  early  copy- 
ists, "who  viewed  they,  resembling  the  A.S.  gy 
as  if  it  bad  been  x. 
Yeird  and  Stake.  The  mode  of  giving  delivery 
of  a  feudal  subject  or  land,  is  by  putting  in«« 
to  the  hands  of  the  heir,  or  purchaser,  or  his 
agent,  earth  and  stone  on  that  property,  S. 
"The   King— ipay  direct  his  precept — to  the 
Schiref,  or  his  deputis,  chargeand  thame  to  pass  in- 
continent to  the  principal  messuage  of  the  saidis 
landis,  and  thare  to  tak  sashie  thairof  in  his  Hienes 
name,  be  deliverance  of  yeird  and  stane,  as  use  is," 
&c.     I'  Ex  lib.  CoUes."    Balfour's  Pract  p.  482. 

A  similar  custom  has  prevailed  in  Iceland.  Hence 
Verel.  explains  Skoeta;  Certa  ceremonia  fundum 
venditum  in  potestatem  emptoris  transferre,  ita  ut 
pulverem  fundi  in  gremium  ejus  conjiciat  Ind.  Ling. 
Scando-Scyth.  This  is  from  Isl.  skoet,  sinus,  gre- 
mium ;  because  the  purchaser  received  part  of  the 
earth  of  the  property  into  the  lap  of  his  garment 
The  same  term  occurs  in  the  laws  of  Sweden.  V. 
Ihre,  vo.  Skoet,  col.  6l8.  Hence  L.B.  Scotatio,  used 
concerning  the  act  of  transferring  property,  whether 
moveable  or  immoveable. 

Loccenius  observes,  that  the  shaking  or  throwing 
of  part  of  the  land  sold  into  the  bosom  of  the  pur- 
chaser, constitutes  a  legal  transference  ;  whence  Sw. 
skoeta^  skoettleggia,  skoeltning,  and  L.B.  scotatio  and 
sootare.    Antiq*  Sueo-Goth.  Lib.  ii.  c<  l6. 
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Sometimes  a  stone  was  the  only  symbol.  This  was 
called  Investiiura  per  Lapidem.  In  other  instances, 
a  turf  was  deemed  ant^aenti-^InveslUura  per  Cespi" 
tern.  This  custom  prevailed  so  early  as  the  reign 
of  the  Saxon  king  Sigfnd.  V.  Cespes,  Ou  Cange. 
A  branch  was  occasionally  joined  with  the  turf ;  and 
it  was  at  times  required  that  the  branch  should  be 
growing  out  of  the  turf; — per  Ramum  et  Cespilem, 
also,  per  Herham  et  Terram,  V.  Du  Cange,  vo.  /«- 
vesdtura. 

That  the  custom  of  giving  seisin  by  means  of  a 
turf,  or  part  of  the  earth  of  the  property  transferred, 
was  used  in  Scotland  in  a  very  early  period,  appears 
from  a  remarkable  passage  extracted  from  the  Old 
Register  of  the  Priory  of  St  Andrews.  This,  the 
writer  says,  he  gives  as  he  found  it  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Picts. 

It  regards  the  gift  of  lands  by  Hungus,  king  of 
the  Picts,  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew. 

In  m3moriale  datae  libertatis  rex  Hungus  cespUem 
arreptum,  coram  nobilibus  Pictis,  hominibus  suis, 
usque  ad  altare  S'ti  Andreae  detulit ;  et  super  illud 
cespiiem  eundem  obtulit  In  praesentia  testium  ho- 
rum  hoc  factum  est,  Thalarg  fifii  Ythernbuthib,  Nac- 
tan  filii  Chelturan,  Gamach  filii  Dosnach,&c.  Pin- 
kerton's  Enquiry,  I.  Append,  p.  460. 

This  custom  must  be  traced  to  the  laws  of  the  an« 
cient  Romans.  In  an  early  age,  the  praetor  went 
with  the  parties,  who  disputed  about  any  property, 
to  the  spot,  and  gave  possession  as  he  judged  pro- 
per. Afterwards,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
business,  the  parties  brought  from  the  ground,  which 
was  the  subject  of  litigation,  gld>am,  a  turf,  which 
was  delivered  to  the  person  to  whom  the  praetor  ad- 
judged the  possession.  V.  Aul.  Gell.  xx.  10. 1 
YELD,  Yeald,  Yield,  adj.     S.  Not  giving 

milk.]  Add; 

Yell  is  the  pronunciation  of  Dumfr.  and  Gall. 

A  cow  in  this  state  is  said  to  be  as  ''  ydl  as  the 
bill  CbullJ" 

5.  In  a  smgle  state,  without  a  mate ;  applied  to 

birds,  Shetl. 

''  There  is  generally  a  considerable  number  of 
tliem,  which,  not  paring  [r.  pairing]]  are csXledifield 
kittiewakes."     Edmonstone's  Zetl.  ii.  280. 

6.  Used  to  denote  sterility  of  soil.  "  A  field  is 
Maid  to  be  yeli  when  nothing  will  grow  on  it  ;^ 
Gall.  Enc.  This  corresponds  wiui  Isl.  gdld^ 
gaJl.     V.  etymon. 

7.  Applied  as  an  epthet  to  hard  rocks.  "  A 
rock  is  said  to  be  yeU  when  it  will  not  quarry 
but  with  gunpowder  ;*"  ibid. 

8.  Bleak,  cold ;  applied  to  the  weather,  as  de- 
noting that  it  has  no  tendency  to  fruitfulness, 
or  that  it  threatens  sterility,  Fife. 

YELDE,  s.    A  subsidy.     V.  Yeild. 
YELDER-EE'D,  parU  adj.    Having  an  evil  or 
unlucky  eye^  Fife,     He,  who  meets  a  person 
of  this  description  on  a  journey,  will,  it  is  be- 
lieved, be  unfortunate  in  it 
This  provincial  term  seems  to  have  great  anti- 
quity, being  evidently  allied  to  A.S.geaWcr-cra^/Ja/, 
a  term  used  to  denote  those  who  were  supposed  to 
exercise  magical  arts;  Venefici,  incantantes;  Lye. 
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Galdere  has  the  same  signification  ;  incantaUnr,  au- 
gur, aruspex ;  gMor^raeft,  id.,  also  incantandi  ars; 
from  galdor  incantado.  The  origin  is  gaUan  canere, 
incantare ;  which  also  appears  pleonastically  in  gaU 
dor^galan  incantare,  divinare,  hariolare.  Hence  also 
galdor^Uoth,  carmen,  incantamentum.  This  term  has 
been  generally  spread  among  the  Gothic  nations. 
Isl.  galdur  signifies  incantator,  galdrainadur  magus, 
galdraUst  ars  magica,  galdrakunsi  id.,  galdra  kona 
aaga;  gaUdra  fascinare.  Ihre,  Verelius,  and  G.  Andri 
agree  in  viewing  Su.G.  and  Isl.  gaUa,  canere,  as  the 
origin,  as  it  also  signifies  incantare ;  evidently  in  re- 
ference to  the  rhythms  used,  from  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity, in  acts  of  incantation,  Alem.  galmder  in- 
cantans. 

YELDRICK,  Yellow  vELnaicK,  *.  The  yel- 
low hammer,  Lanarks. ;  Yeldrocky  Loth. 
'*  There  was  found,  about  tfin  days  ago,  in  the 
braes  of  Galder,— the  nest  of  a  bird  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Yellow  Yddrick,  with  one  egg  in  it" 
Edin.  Courant,  March  S7^  I8I9. 

It  is  said,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  to  be  '^  half 
taid,"  i.  e.  toad,  <'  half  puddock,  half  de'il's  limb." 
YELL,  infer/-  Yea  will  ?  Perths.,  Ang*  V.Yail. 
YELL,  s.     An  echo,  Loth. 
YELL,  adf.    Barren.    V.  Yeld. 
YELLYHOOING,  *.     Yelling,  Ayrs. 

*^  The  crowd  followed  us,— making  the  Lord's 
house  like  an  inn  on  a  ^r  day,  with  ^eir  grievous 
yellykoaing."    Annals'of  the  Parish,  p.  IS. 
To  YELLOCH,  r.  n.     To  scream.]  Add  ; 

*'  Who  was  merrier  than  Hamish  Msichamidi  and 
his  Highlanders  ?  They  laughed,  they  leaped,  and 
shouted,  and  yeUoched."  BlaQkw.  Mag.  Jan.  18S1, 
p.  404. 

*'  But  an  auld  useless  carline— flung  herself  right 
in  my  sister's  gate,  and  yelloclied  and  skirled^  that 
you  would  have  thought  her  a  whole  generation  oc 
hounds."     The  Pirate,  iii.  57- 
YELLOWFIN,  9.   A  species  of  trout,  denomi- 
nated from  the  colour  of  its  fins.  South  of  S. ; 
apparently  the  same  with  the  Fifmocor  Firmer , 
**  At  length  a  yellow/in  rose.     '  Aigh,  that  was  a 
great  chap !  I  wisn  your  honour  had  hookit  that  ane.'* 
Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  167*     V.  Finnack. 
YELLOWS,  Yellowses,  s.  pi     The  jaundice 
in  sheep,  South  of  S. 

This  disease  is  said  to  be  produced  in  consequence 
of  feeding  on  the  Dutch  Myrtle,  S. 

''  Morbus  hicce  pastoribus  nostris  nomine,  ike  yel- 
lows, nuncupatur."  Dr.  Walker's  Essays  on  Nat.  Hist, 
p.  525. 

"  Yellows,  or  Jaundice,  Mr.  Singers.    Yellowses,  or 

Jaundice,  Mr.  Scott   Yellow  Sickness,  or  Jaundice, 

Mr.  J.  Hogg.    Yellowses,  or  Headswell,  Mr.  Beattie. 

Head  ill,  Mr.  W.  Hog.^'   Essays  Highl.  Soc  iii.  437. 

The  A.S.  name  for  jaundice  was  geoUwe  adL 

YELLOW  TUNG,  Fucus  nodosus,  Linn.,  S. 
YELLOW-YOBLIN,  s.  A  name  given  to  the 

yellow-hammer,  Roxb.  . 

This  seems  to  be  a  corr.  of  Youlring,  q.  y^ 
YEMAN  occurs  as  an  adf. 

"  For  the  slaying,  takin,  or  bringin  to  his  hicnes, 
of  ony  tratoure  being  with  him,  of  gentill  blude. 
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thare  salbe  payit  xx  li.  and  for  a  yetnan  man  z  li." 

Acts  Ja.  III.  1481,  Ed.  1814,  p.  139- 

''  XX  8.  of  euery  yeman  man  as  oft  as  thai  be  fund 

in  faltouss."    AcU  Ja.  V.  1540,  ibid.  p.  $63. 
-«''  For  euerie  fewar  fyve  hundreth  roerkis,  for 

euerie  gentleman  vnlandittua  hundreth  merkis,  and 

for  euerie  ifeman  man  ane  hundreth  merkis."    Acts 

Ja.  VI.  1593,  £d.  1814,  p.  18. 
.  Qu.  "  common  man?"  A.S.,  gemaene  communis ; 

whence  £.  yeoman, 

YEPIE,  *.    A  blow.     V.  Epik. 

YERD,  Ykrth,  #.    Earth,  soil.]  Add; 

Cauld  yied.  "  The  could  yird^  the  grave  ;"* 
Gall.  Enc. 

Yebd-fast,  6m|^*.  Firmlyfastened  in  the  ground.] 
Add; 
Dr.  Leyden,  in  his  beautiful  Poem,  The  Qmt  qf 

Keeldar,TefwB  to  other  superstitions  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  axe  he  bears,  it  hacks  and  tears, 

Tis  formed  of  an  earih^asi  flint; 
No  armour,  of  knight,  tho'  ever  so  wight. 
Can  bear  its  deadly  dint. 

Minstrelsy  Border,  ii.  SQZ* 

*«  ^'  An  e^rth-fast  stone,  or  an  msulated  stone,  in« 

closed  in  a  bed  of  earth,  is  supposed  to  possess  pecu- 
liar properties.     It  is  frequently  applied  to  sprains 

and  bruises,  and  used  to  dissipate  swellings ;  but  its 

blow  IS  reckoned  uncommonly  severe/'  N.  ibid.  p.  404. 

YiRD-FAST,^.  Astonewell  fastened  in  the  ground. 
**  Yird-fiuU^,  large  stones  sticking  in  the  yirdy 
or  earth,  that  the  plough  cannot  move  ;^  Gall. 
Enc. 

YEBD-HiTNGBa,  jf.  1.  That  keen  desire  of  food, 
which  is  sometimes  manifested  by  persons  be- 
fore death,  viewed  as  a  presage  that  the  yerd^ 
or  grave,  is  calling  for  them  as  its  prey,  S. 

2.  Voraciousness ;  the  term  bdng  usea  in  a  gene- 
ral sense ;  Lanarks. 

Yer]>-hunoby,  ad/.  Voraciously  hungry ;  pro- 
perly applied  to  those  who  have  the  unnatural 
appetite  mentioned  above,  ibid. 

YEan-siLUEB,  s.   '*  Tuelf  pennies  Scottis  of  yerd- 
Muerr  Aberd.  Reg.  A.  1645,  V.  19. 
Equivalent  perhaps  to  Lair-'nUer,  q.  grave-money. 

To  YERK,  r.  a.  To  bind  dghtlv,  Roxb.1  Add; 
"  But  he  is  my  sister's  son— our  flesh  and  blood-^ 

and  his  hands  are  yerked  as  tight  as  cords  can  be 

drawn."    Heart.  M.  Loth.  iv.  367* 

''  We  found— eight  horses,  all  well  loaden,  and 

every  one  with  its  head  yerked  to  the  tail  of  the  one 

before  him."     Perils  of  Man,  ii.  269* 

To  YERK,  V.  n.  1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  fermen- 
tation.]  Add^  as  sense 

8.  To  be  engaged  in  any  work  that  requires  much 

.  exertion,  to  be  laboriously  and  earnestly  en- 
gaged, S. 

'Twas  on  a  time,  as  stories  tell. 
Hard  working  in  his  smiddie, 
A  smith  there  was,  naen  but  himsel. 
Loud  yerking  at  the  studdy. 

A.  ScoU's  Poemt,  p.  144. 

To  YERK,  Yaek,  v.  a.  To  beat,  to  strike 
smartly,]  ^dU;<— Aberd.  York, 
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—Horrid  peltin'  they  did  thole.-*- 
In  ilka  house  the  sticks  did  yark, 
The  plaister  down  cam  hurlin\ 

D.  Anderson's  Poems,  p.  83. 
To  Yerk,  v.  n.   Figuratively  applied  to  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  when  they  beat  powerfully  on  any 
object,  Mearns. 
Yeek,  s.    a  smart  blow,  ajerk^  S.  yark,'\  Add; 
But  wi'  a  yark  Gib  made  his  queet 

As  dwable  as  a  flail. 
ChrUhnas  Ba'ing,  Skinner^s  Misc.  Poet.  p.  126< 
Yerkeb,  i.     A  sudden  and  very  severe  blow, 
Dumfr. 

E.yerk  signifies  ''  a  quick  motion."  Dr.  Johnson 
sayffdiat  the  v.  to  Yerk  is  ''  of  unknown  etymology/' 
But  it  is  radically  the  same  with  Jerk,  to  strike ;  which 
is  not  allied,  as  he  imagines,  to  A.S.  gerecc-an,  to\li- 
rect,  but  with  laLjarke,  pes  feriens,  G.  Andr.  p.  i:fO. 
or  hrek'ia  propulsare. 

YERKIN,  s.  The  seam  by  which  the  hinder 
part  of  the  upper  leather  of  a  shoe  is  joined  to 
the  forepart,  Berwicks.,  Dumfr. 

Yesk,  s.     The  hiccup,  S. 
"  Singultus,  the  yesk."    Wedderb.  Vocab.  p.  SO. 

YET,  Yett,  *.     A  gate,  S.]  Add; 
Yett-cusek,  s.    The  side  or  post  of  the  gate. 

-— *'  The  lady  urged  him  to  stay  all  night,  saying 
his  chamber  was  prepared,  but  he  would  not,  and 
night  being  fallen,  he  lodges  in  Andrew  Hadden- 
toun's  at  the  yeU^heek,  who  was  an  ostler."  Spal-* 
ping,  i.  17. 
Ysthouse,  s.     a  gate-house. 

''  He— biggit  ane  gret  porcioun  of  the  steple,  and 
ane  staitlie  ye/Aoti#e."    Addic.  Scot  Com.  p.  19- 

To  YET,  Yett,  Yyt,  v.  a.   1.  To  pour.]  Add; 

**  Fundo,  to  yet,  or  power  [jpour^forih,  ut  fundo 
aquam."    Despaut.  Gram.  Ft  9,  a. 

''  Fundo,  fundis,  to  yeai forth."    Ibid.  G.  1,  a. 
Yetland,  Yettlin,  adf.    Belonging  to  cast 

metal.]  Add; 

The  olcfest  proof  of  the  use  of  this  term,  that  I  have 
met  with,  is  m  die  Intentary  ^  ArtaUiierie  etc,  with'' 
In  the  Casteli  rf  Edinburgh,  A.  1578,  p.  253.    • 

''  Ane  demy  cul vering  of  yet&ne  yron  marked  with 
the  rois  monted  upoun  ane  auld  sea  stok  and  roweris 
pairtly  gamist  with  yron  werk." 

"  Fyve  pair  of  cammis  [moul48]  yetUne  yron  for 
demy  culvering,  battard,  moyane,  and  double  &1« 
con."    Ibid.  p.  254. 

To  YETHER,  v.  a.   1.  To  bind  firmly,  Roxb. 
2.  To  beat  or  lash  severely,  properly  so  as  to  leave 

the  mark  of  the  stroke,  Roxd.,  Upp.  Clydes. 

"  Ye  are  maybe— come  o'  the  saints  and  martjrrs 
— they  had  unco  power— I  hae  heard  o'  some  o'  them 
that  fought  the  dol,  hand  to  fist,  lor  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  and  dang  him  at  the  liat^^ethered  him  and 
yerked  him  till  hecoudnamott' another  curse."  Brow- 
nie of  Bodsbeck,  ii.  ISO,  ISU 

^*  Wed  done,  little  hawkie !  Ydh^r  him  up,  puik 
him  weel."     Perils  of  Man,  iii.  417* 
Yetheb,  «.]  Ineerif  as  sense 
1.  A  severe  blow,  Upp.  Clydes. 

This  Word,  as  signifying  to  beat  orlashj  U  (Hrobably 
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from  TeaikerA,Bo(f.  atwig^or  Yedder ''  a  long  tdcky** 
Grose ;  in  reference  to  the  use  of  either  in  striking. 
Teut  ghed9e  signifies  virga^  flageHum,  and  gheds-en 
ilagellane. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  our  word  may  be 
traduced  from  A.S.  eder  septum,  a  fences  as  formed 
by  means  of  twigs  or  wattles. 
Yetuerikg,  i.     Striking,  Roxb. 

"  I  like  nae  yelhering  ahint  backs.  Ane  may  ward 
a  blow  at  the  breast,  but  a  prod  at  the  back's  no  fiiir." 
Perils  of  Man,  i.  247* 

Yetlin,  9.    1.  Iron  not  made  malleable,  S. 
5^.  A  boiler,  Aberd.     V.  Yetlako. 
ToYEUK,  ».  fi.     To  itch.    V.  Youk. 
YEUNS,  s.  pL     The  refuse  of  grain  blown  away 

by  means  of  the  fanners;    Yaupriej  synon. 

tJpp.  Clydes. 

Perhaps  nrom  CB.  gwehgn^,  to  empty,  to  shed,  to 
diffuse ;  aldiough  in  significatioiiit  agrees  better  with 
gwehUkm, "  the  refuse  orwinnowing  of  com,"  Owen. 
It  may  however  be  a  corruption  of  oiviit,  Moe8.G« 
ahana,  Su.G.  agm,  palea,  acus. 
YEVRISOME,  adf.    Having  an  appeUte  ha. 

bitually  craving,  I>umfr.     V.  Yeveby. 
YICEIE.YAWKIE,  s.    A  roundish  stick  of 

about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  blunted  like 

a  wedge,  with  which  woemakers  polish  the 

edges  and  bottoms  of  shoe-soles,  Dumfr. 

**  Yicki^Yawkie,  a  tool  used  by  ahoe-makers /' 
Gall.  £nc. 

Isl.jack^  continud  agito? 
YIELD,  a^.    V.  Yeld. 
YIFE^YAFF,  «.    A  puny  person  who  talks  a 

great  deaU  and  little  to  the  purpose,  Boxb. 

V.  NiFF-NAFF,  V. 

YiLL-BOAT,««  Anale4>arrel9Berwick8.  V.  Boat. 

YiLL-CAP,  9.    A  wooden  vessel  from  which  ale  ia 

drunk,  S.      Hence,  the  singular  metaphor,  of 

yiU'CaMp  eat,  large  or  saucer  eyes,  Galloway. 

^- Where  chiels  wi'  sooty  skins,  and  ffiU^aup  een, 

Hae  their  abodea^— 

DamdtmC*  Stammt,  p.  15* 
YiL]>cup,  8.    A  cup  made  of  wood  or  horn,  for 

holding  ale,  Roxb. 
YiLL-HouBB,  $,    An  ale-house,  S. 

**  I  never  gang  to  the  ^»^Aotf« ;  that  is,  unless  ony 
neighbour  was  to  gie  me  a  pint^-or  the  l^e  o'  that" 
Rob  Roy,  ii.  7. 

YIM,  «.    A  partide,  an  atom,  Aug.]  Add  : 
There  guns  gaed  aff  ay  thud  for  wud  ; 

Thinks  I,  wi'  her,  there's  death  m  play  ; 
Nae  mair  she'll  chew  her  yimt  of  cud. 
Nor  brook  the  heartsome  light  of  day« 
The  Har4ft  Complaint,  A.  Scoifs  Poems,  p.  77. 
YIMMET,  9.    ^  A  piece,  a  lunch,  several  ^tfftt 
of  food  r  Gl.  Enc. 

From  the  last  words,  the  writer  evidently  viewa 
the  term  as  a  dimin.  from  Fcm,  a  particle,  an  aiom. 
But  as  it  would  require  so  many  particles  to  make 
a  hinch,  it  will  be  as  well  to  refer  to  O.Teut  ghe^ 
ffief,  n^odus,  measura,  or  its  synonyme,  A.S.  gemete, 
expl.  by  the  very  same  terms;  '*  also,  a  quantity  ;** 
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YIN,  pron.    1.  Used  fcxAne^  one,  (ran  the  pio* 
nundation.  West  of  S. 
A  third  tfin  owns  an  antique  rare, 
A  soap-brush  made  of  mermaid's  hair ! 

TannahUis  Poems,  p.  105. 
«.  This,  or  that,  Orkn. 

Either  from  IsL  Su.G.  kinn,  is,  ille ;  or  J^iodi- 
viduum  humanum,  persona. 
YIRB,  s.    The  provincial  pronunciation  of  £. 
Herby  Gall. 
The  hawf  o*  terra  Jirma  owre. 
He  trod  in  quest  o'  yirb  and  flower. 

GalL  £iicycl.p.£88. 
YiBB-wiFs,  8.     An  old  woman,  who  pretends  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  qualities  of 
herbs,  ibid. 
'^  Yirih-moei,  old  females,  skilled  in  the  Yirtueiof 

Plants  and  herbs;"  Gall.  £nc. 
'IRD,  9.    Earth,  South  of  S. 
To  Yian,  i;.  a.     To  bury.     «  Fairly  yirdV 

dead  and  buried,  Roxb.  V.  Yeed. 
YiBD*DEiFT,  9.  Snow,^not  in  the  act  of  falling, 
but  lifted  up  from  the  ]g^und,  and  driveo  by 
the  wind,  after  it  has  lain  for  some  time,  Ber- 
wicks,,  Ettr.  For. ;  from  ^ird,  earth,  vA  £. 
drifi. 
YiBo-BLDiNy  9*    Fuel  of  peat  or  tui(  ibid.   V. 

Eldiv. 
YiBDLiNs,  adv.    A  yirdJin9f  along  the  ground 
ox  yirdj  S.B. 

Sometimes  the  ba'  ayird&tu  ran« 
Sometimes  in  air  was 
Fu'  heigh  that  day. 
Christmas  Ba'ing,  Skinner's  Misc,  Poet,  p.  125. 
YIBLICH,  adj.    Wild,  unnatural,  Ettr.  For. 
"  Scho     flctt  up  sic  sokeuirlich  skrighe  that  my 
verie  sennins  sloomyt."     Wint  £v.  Tales,  ii.  4f3. 

Synon.  with  ElrUch,  q.  v. 
ToVlRM,  V.  11.  To  whine,  to  compkin.]  Add; 
A.S.  yrm^ian,  miserum  fkcere. 
Mactaggart  expL  it.by  another  S.  word  ;  **  To  Ttmx 
to  chirm  like  a  bird ;"  Gall.  Enc. 
YIRMS,  9.  pL     «'  SmaU.^ed  fruit  T  GalL  Eoc 
This  can  hardly  be  viewed  as  akin  to  IsLgam-r, 
Testis  detrita. 

YIRNIN,  9.    Rennet,  Fife.    V.  Eabkimg. 
To  YIRR,  v.  n.  To  snarl,  to  growl  as  a  dog,  S.) 
Add; 

Like  coward  cur,  you  bustless  shew  your  spit^ 
You^'rr  and  yowl-i— you  bark  but  diurena  bite. 

Ikmaldand  Fiora,  p.  45. 
Add  to  etymon ; 
AS.  eorra,eorre,  id.,  alsoanger;  eorr^ian,  irasci,to 
be  angry.   SomnerexpLeorra,  ^  angry,  jree/y."  The 
latter  is  evidently  a  derivative  ftom  the  AS.  adj.). 
although  now  obsolete.    Isl.  arr-a,  hirrire. 
Yiaa,  9.     The  growl  of  a  dog^  S. 

Isl.  urr,  hirritus. 
YIRTH,  9.    The  earth,  Benfr. 

He  kend  how  mony  mile  waa  to  the  noon. 
How  a'  this  yirtJk  rows  round  about  the  sun. 

A.  WiUon's  Poems  I8l6,  p.2S. 
YIRZE9  adj.    Not  acquamted,  Ayrs* 
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YOAG,  9.    The  Great  Muscle,  Shed. 

''  Mytilut  Modiolus,  Yoag,  Great  Muscle."    Ed« 
monstone's  Zetl.  ii.  922. 
To  YO AK,  V.  a.    To  look ;  as,  «  Voak  your 

orlitch,'*  Look  your  watdi,  Fife, 

Apparently  a  mere  corruption  of  the  E.  v.  There 
isa  possibility,  however,  that  it  may  be  allied  to  Su.G. 

•a  videre,  Aleni.  oug-otty  id.,  from  oega,  the  eye. 

e  may  add  Teut.  oogk^  prospicere,  ghe-^nghd 
ocellatos,  having  eyes. 

YODE,  pret.    Went,  Banffs. 

A  C€>lt  o'  course  to  asshood  cam,-— 
Yode  to  a  herd  o*  jet  black  nout, 
That  he  mote  lear  their  artfu'  rowt. 

Taylof^$  S.  Poemi,  p.  106. 

To  YOKE,  V.  n.    1.  To  engage  in  a  dispute, 

&c.]  Add; 
£.  To  enter  on  any  sort  of  employment  with  vi- 
gour or  keenness,  S. 
She— spies  a  spot  of  averens  ere  lang ; 
Right  yap  she  yoked  to  the  ready  feast. 
And  lay  and  eat  a  full  half  hour  at  least. 

Roi/f  Helenore,  p.  26. 
"  Wi*  that  they  a'  yf^ed  to  me,  and  hoisted  me 
ower  into  the  cobble,  and  cut  the  rope;  sae  there  was 
I  set  adrift  without  mair  ada"  St  Johnstoun,  ii.  205. 

♦  To  YOKE j  r.  a.     To  plough  ridges  in  a  p?ur- 

ticular  way,  BanfTs, 

'<  We  are  directed  to  yoke  awal  and  bear-root,  that 
is  to  plow  the  ridges  by  pairs."    Surv.  Banffs.  App, 
p.  82. 
YOKING,  s.    The  time  that  a  horse  is  in  the 

jfoke^  S. 

"  Where  horses  are  used,  and  the  ground  is  light, 
and  nearly  level,  a  pair  of  horses  can  plough  an  Eng- 
lish acre  in  ihteejournUs,  or  yokings,  of  four  hours 
each ;  but  the  average  of  work  done,  by  a  pair  of 
ordiniry  horses,  can  not  be  stated  at  more  than  a 
Scotch  acre  in  four  yoking*/*  Agr.  Surv.  Aberd.  p. 
499-500. 

YOKE,  3.    The  natural  greasiness  of  wool,  Gal- 
loway ;  Eik^  Clydes. 

''  Is  not  the  yoke,  or  natural  oiHness  of  the  wool  in 
the  animal,  more  efficacious  for  this  purpose,  ([im- 
proving the  growth  and  quality  of  wool^*  than  any 
artificial  applicaUon?  If  blaek-faced  sheep  are  defi- 
cient in  tlus  quality,  it  will  aeeount  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  for  the  practice  of  smearing.  The  wool  of 
the  black-faced  has  commonly  lesu^uoke  than  that  of 
iine-woolled  sheep."  Agr.  Surv.  GaU.  p.  263.  V.  £ik. 

YOLKIE-£TANE,  s.    Brecda,  or  plumpud- 

ding-stone,  Forfar. 

<'  In  descending  from  the  Grampians,  the  first  rock 
that  occurs  after  the  porphyry,  is  what  is  commonly 
called  coarse  Pudding-stone,  Gravel-stone,  or  Breccia. 
The  people  of  this  country  apply  to  it  the  more  de- 
aeriptive  name  of  yolky^sione,  because  it  is  composed 
of  a  vast  number  of  rounded  peebles  resembling  ^ft# 
of  eggs,  which  are  bound  together  by  a  ferruginous 
aandy  cement,  of  various,  but  generally  of  greathard- 
ness."    Agr.  Surv.  of  Forfars.  pu  19. 

YOLLE, «.    A  yawL 
/'  The  burgh  of  KinghiMne— as  hellel£  trublit  and 
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hurt  be  the  skaffis,  skeldrykes  and  yoQet  of  unfrie 
tounis,"  &C.    Act.  Conv.  Bor.    V.  Skeldrvkb. 

Belg.Jol  a  Jutland  boat ;  Sa.G.  juUe  navigiolum, 
Dsn.jolie  id. 

To  YOLIiER,  V.  n.  To  speak  in  a  loud,  pas- 
sionate, and  inarticulate  manner,  Hoxb. ;  synon* 
GoUer^  q.  v. 

YoLLEBiN,  s.  Confused  or  convulsed  noise; 
GoUerin  synon.  ibid. 

YOLPIN,  i.  1.  An  unfledged  bW,  Upp. 
Clydes. ;  synon.  Corbet. 

£.  Transferred  to  children,  who  are  often  spoken 
of  as  the  tfolpinSf  ibid. 
Su.G.go/6^  signifiesa  novice,  from  go/,gtf/,  yellow, 

and  ben  of  uncertain  signification  and  origin. 

YOMF,  #.     "  A  blow ;"  Gall.  Enc. 

To  YoMF,  V.  a.  To  strike,  Gall.  This  term 
occurs  in  an  imprecation  pronounced  by  an  old 
maid  on  a  young  man  whom  she  deemed  un* 
fiuthful. 

—May  thy  bonny  gilpie,  Nell, 

Entice  ye,  advise  [ye}  till  Nickie  Ben  will  prise  ye, 
,   And  yofnfye  head  foremost  to  hell ! 

GaU.  EncycL  p.  447* 
I  know  not  whether  we  should  view  this  as  corr. 

Arom  S.  Gouff,  id.,  or  as  allied  to  Su.G.  gump,  IsL 

gump^r,  nates,  clunes,  podex. 

YONDMOST,  adf.    Farthest,  that  which  is  at 
the  utmost  extent,  S.  YonimMt 
**  Here  the  mercy  of  God  is  gone  to  xheyondmost/* 

Wisheart's  Theologia,  p.  Sgs. 

YosTKHf  a^.    More  distant,  farther ;  the  com- 
parative of  Yonij  S.B. 
They  turse  the  baggage,  and  awa'  they  scour. 
Out  o'er  the  yonter  brae  wi'  a  their  power. 
Ross's  Helenore^  p.  64.     V.  YouNi). 

YOPINDAILL,  YowpiNDAiLE,  a. 

'^  The  bailies  chargit  Johne  Dron  in  jugement  to 
deliuer  Johnn  Auchtquholly  ane^c^a<2at//,orthanzv 
sk  Scottis  thairfor."    Aberd  Reg.  A  1 541,  V.  17. 

''  Five  yapeindialis  at  xv  ah.  Scottis  the  pece." 
Ibid  V.  18. 

vi  Yopindalis/'    Ibid  A.  1548,  V.  20. 
Five  yopeindaiUs  at  xv  s.  Scottis  the  pece."  Ibid. 
V.  18. 

*'  Item  thair  wes  awing  to  the  saidvmquhile  James 
be  Alexr  Innes  of  Cromy  xvi  Ii.  xiii  s.  iiii  d  Item  be 
John  Gordon  of  Carnbtirrow,  xxi  Ii.  vi  s.  viii  d  Item 
be  Thomas  Innes  of  Pethnik  auchtene  yowpindaiki, 
pry  ce  of  the  pece  xx  s.^  MS.  Testament  of  Jamea 
Innes  of  Drennie,  4th  Dec.  A.  1572. 

Can  this  be  a  corr.  from  Cowpendach,  a  heifer  ? 

YOOLUGHAN,  A    The  act  of  yelling. 

"  I'll  gar  her  set  up  hex  yoolughans  there,  the  lim- 
mer,  an  I  had  aihce  an  arrow^"    Saint  Patrick,  ii.  1£« 

From  YouL  v. 
YORLIN,  8.    Yellow-hanmier,  Gall,  &oxb« 

Syne,  at  his  tail, 

Frae  'mang  the  scrogs,  the  yorlins  fij  in  cludfi. 
Like  tykes  upon  a  .beggar.—— 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  4. 
This  seems  merely  a  transposition  of  Youlnng,  q,  v. 

YOUD,*.    Youth,  Fife- 
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YouD^tj',  adj.     Youthful,  ibid. 
YouuiTH,  s.     Youth,  S.A.J  Imert  ; 

Her  cheek,  where  roses  free  from  staiii. 

In  glows  ofyoudilh  beek  ; 
Ulmiihgled,  ^c.  V.  Dict. 

YouDLix,  s,     A  stripling,  Fife. 

Blyid  Jamie,  a  youdlin  like  a  fir  in  its  blossom, 
Sa'ir  sabbit  bis  tongue,  a  tear  filled  his  ee, 
Ane  outlin  tae  what  was  aye  wringin  his  bosom, 
Till  Jenny's  wee  flittin  gaed  doun  the  green  lee. 

MSI.  Poem. 

YOUDEN,  pari.  pa.    1.  Yielded,  given  up, 

surrendered.     V.  Yoldyk. 
2.   When  the  effects  of  a  thaw  begin  to  be  felt,  it 

IS  common  to  say,  *^  the  ice  is  yotoden  ^  i.  e. 

it  has  begun  to  give  way,  Aberd. 

Junius  has  remarked  \S\fXyM  is  the  old  pret.  of 
the  V.  io  Yeldy  \.  e.  yield.    Thus  it  is  used  by  Chaucer. 
— Glader  ought  his  frend  ben  of  his  deth, 
WhiCn  with  honour  is  yMen  up  Jiis  breth. 

Kni^hle's  TaU,  v.  3054. 

From  A.S.  gUd-an,  solvere,  is  formed  geold  solutio. 
I'o  YOVE,  T?.  n.     1.  To  talk  in  a  free,  facetious, 

and  familiar  way.     It  is  generally  conjoined 

with  another  verb ;  as  to  Yove  and  Cracky  to 

speak  a  great  deal,  in  high  spirits,  Peebles, 

Loth. ;  synon.  Tove  and  Crack. 

This  term  includes'the  idea,  that,  although  a  good 
deal  be  said,  it  is  rather  of  a  trivial  natiu«,  or  little 
to  the  purpose. 

Teut  iouw  jubilatus ;  Isl.  goefg-a,  celebrare. 
2.  To  go  at  a  round  pace ;  a  secondary  sense ; 

Loth. 
To  YOUF,  YouFF,  YuFF,  v'.  n.    To  bark,  S.] 

'  Add; 

.«  In  the  day  of  the  sickening  of  the  Laird  and 

Lady  Kilburnie,  whereof  they  shortly  died,  his  dogs 
went  into  the  close,  and  an  unco  dog  coming  in  amongst 
them,  they  all  set  up  aiiarking,  witli  their  faces  up 
to  heaven,  howling,  yelhng,  and  youphing;  and  when 
the  laird  called  to  them,  they  would  not  come  to  him, 
as  in  former  times  when  he  called  on  them/'  Law's 
Memorialls,  p.  2S4. 

—Cerberus,  though  but  just  whelped. 
Did  Stan'  an'  yuf. 

Davidson's  Seasons,  p.  41. 
Then  Jowler  hee  begoude  to  youffe. 
With  a  short  and  ane  aungrie  tone. 
Grousome  Caryl,  Blackw.  Mag.  Jan.  1825,  p.  80; 
Dan.  gio-er,  Isl.  gey^a,  latrare. 
^o  YOUF,  YowFF,  V.  a.    To  strike  forcibly, 
S.B. ;  the  aame  with  Gawf^  q.  v. 
They  yowf'd  the  ba'  frae  dyke  to  dyke 
Wi'  unco  speed  and  virr. 
Christmas  BaHng,  Skinner's  Misc.  Poet.  p.  123. 
YouFF,  s.    A  smart  blow,  S.B. 
YOUF  AT,  adi.     Diminutive,  puny,  Ayrs. 

^^  Thae— critics  get  up  wi'  sic  tuig-nebbit  galle* 
hooings,  vn'youfal  bravooras— as  wad  gar  ane  thaf  s 
no'fraquant  wi'  them,  trou  they  etUit  to  mak  a  bo- 
keek  o'  them."  Edin.  Mag.  April  l621,  p.  381. 
To  YOUK,  V.  n.  To  itch,  S.]  Add  /—after 
what  is  said  of  the  neck  puking 
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'*  Taken  from  a  senseless  opinion  of  my  country-r 
men,  that  when  their  nose  itches,  somebody  is  speaks 
ing  ill  of  them  ;  when  their  mouth  itches,  they  will 
get  some  novelty ;  when  their  ear,  somebody  is  speak- 
ing of  them,  &c.  The  meaning  is,  that  you  are  doing 
or  saying  something  that  will  bring  you  to  the  gal- 
lows.'* Kelly,  ibid. 
YOUKFIT,  s.    The  snipe,  Upp.  Clydes.     V. 

YUCKFIT. 

YOULLIE,  s.    A  police-man,  Edinburgh ;  a 
low  termj^  probably  formed  from  their  t/wiing 
or  calling,  out. 
YOUND,  adj\     Opposite. 

*'  To  cliarge  the  prelates,  and  the  uther  beneficed 
men,  on  the  yotid  side  of  the  Month, — to  exhibit  and 
produce  the  just  and  trew  rentales  of  thair  benefices/* 
&c.     Knox's  Hist  p.  297- 

Far  yont,  a  phrase  applied  to  one  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  very  bad  health,  or  overpowered 
with  fatigue,  or  in  a  nearly  hopeless  state,  in 
whatever  sense,  S. 

"  As  long  as  a  people  will  hear  reproof,  and  take 
with  it,  there  is  ay  some  hopes  in  their  latter  end ; 
but  when  he  that  reproves  in  the  gate  makes  him- 
self a  prey,  then  they  axejaryond,  when  they  refuse 
to  return,  and  make  their  fkce  like  a  flint  and  harder." 
W.  Guthrie's  Serm.  p.  24. 

YOUNG  FOLK,   the  desi^ation   commonly 
^ven  in  S.  to  a  newly  married  pair. 
"  The  Baron,  While  he  assumed  tne  lower  end  of 
the  table,  insisted  that  Lady  Emily  should  do  t2ie 
honours  of  the  head,  that  they  might,  he  said,  seta 
meet  example  to  tiie  young  folk."    Waverley,  iii.  S60. 
This  designation,  however,  is  at  times  rather  lu- 
dicrous ;  as,  merely  ^regarding  the  recent  change  of 
state,  it  seems  rather  aukwatdly  conferred  on  those 
who  have  passed  their  prime. 
YOUNG  SOME,  adj.    Youthful,  Ang. 
But  we're  forfairn,  an'  right  sair  altered  now. 
Sick  youngsome  sangs  are  sairless  frae  my  mou'. 
Boss's  Helenore,  First  Edit  p.  115. 
To  YOUST,  V.  n.     To  talk  idly  and  loosely, 

with  volubility  and  noise,  Roxb. 
YousT,  s.  Conversation  of  this  description,  ibid. 
Old  Flem.  iost  signifies  impetus;  A.S.  ysi  and  gist, 
procella ;  aestus  maris.  But  perhaps  it  is  rather  al- 
lied to  gist,  gyst,  Su.G.  gaest,  (ULjast-r,  E.  yea^,) 
from  gaes^a,  jaes^a^  fermentare.  Id.  ys^  intumes- 
cere. 

YOUSTIR,  YousTEa,  s.    Putrid  matten]  Add; 
The  A.Bor.  v.  to  ycuster,  to  fester  (Ray),  is  cri- 
dently  from  the  same  origin  with  our  s. 

YOUTHEID,  YowTHHKiD,  s.    Define  ; — ^The 

season  of  youth.]  Add^  as  sense 
S.  Used  to  denote  persons  in  the  state  of  ailoka. 

cence. 

— >''  The  vniuersities  of  this  realme  are  appointit 
for  the  edncatioune  of  the  youthheide  quhilk  sud  be 
seide  of  gude  learning  and  maneria  within  this 
reahne,"  &c.    AcU  Ja.  VI.  1578,  Ed,  1814,  p.  98. 

"  His  diligence  &  fruit  of  his  labouris  vpoune  the 
youtktkeid."    Aberd.  Reg.  Cent  16. 
.  — «'  And  to  appoint  sik  personis  as  thai  plisa^-fo 
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'  instructing  of  the  youtheheid  in  gude  literatare  and 
science/'  &c,     Reg.  Present  A.  1 584.     Life  of  Mel- 
ville, i.  480. 
♦  YOUTHY,  adj.     1.  Youthful,  S. 

Youiky  is  ined  in  £.  as  an  aclj.     But  Dr.  Johns, 
condemns  it  as  "  a  bad  word." 
2.  It  more  generally  expresses  youthful  habits, 
or  an  affectation  of  youthfiilness  in  dress,  or  in 
manners ;  even  at  times  including  the  idea  of 
a  giddiness  or  levity  of  conduct  viewed  as  un- 
becoming in  a  person  considerably  advanced  in 
life.     Thus  it  is  often  said  of  a  female ;  ^*  I^se 
warran  she^s  nae  less  than  three  score,  but  she'^s 
as  youthie  as  gin  she  warna  out  o^  her  teens  ;^  S. 
YouTHiNEss,  8.     Youthfulncss,  S. 

"  My  spirits  were  maintained  in  a  state  of  jocund 
temperance^  and  my  thoughts  so  lifled  out  of  the 
cares  of  business,  that  I  was,  for  the  time,  a  new 
creature,  bringing  back  with  me — a  sort  oft/ouihiness 
that  lasted  sometimes  more  than  a  fortnight."  The 
Steam-Boat,  p.  2. 
YOW,  YouK,  s.     A  ewe,  S.]  Add; 

2.  Rotten  yow^  metaph.  applied  to  a  person  sup- 
posed to  be  unwholesome,  as  subjected  to  much 
expectoration,  S.B. 

To  YOW,  r.  n.     To  caterwaul,  Clydes. 
An'  the  wilcat  yomft  through  its  dowie  vowts 
Sae  goustie,  howch,  and  dim. 

Marmaiden  of  Clyde,  Edin,  Mag.  May  1 820. 
R.  yonft.     V.  same  number,  p.  452. 
YOWDLIN,  part.  adj.     Dilatory,   Fife;  as, 
•*  YeVe  a  yawdlin  elf.^ 

I  si.  iodl^a  suggests  the  idea  of  tardiness  in  eating ; 
Edentuli  infantis  more,  cibum  in  ore  volutare. 
YOWPINDAIL  8.     V.  YopiNDAiLL. 
YOWTHER,  *.     1.  Any  strong  or  nauseous 
smell ;  often,  **  a  filthy  yawther  ^  as  that  of 
housed  cattle.     V.  Ewdek. 
S.  It  denotes  vapour,  Moray. 

The  yowther  drifted  sae  high  i'  the  sky. 
The  sun  worth  a'  sae  red. 

Northern  AtUiquiiies,  p.  271* 

3.  The  dust  of  flax,  Ayrs. 

YUCKFIT,  YocKFiT,  s.  The  snipe,  Lanarks. 
"  The  yuckfit  fell  on  Fauldhouse  know. 
The  paitrick  on  Auldton  lea. 

^'  YucJU,  the  snipe,  so  called  from  its  dry ;  called 
also,  from  thesame  circumstance,  heatherleat"  Edin. 
Mag.  July  1819,  p.  529. 

This  must  be  an  error  of  the  press  for  heatherhleat. 
YULE,  s.     Christmas,  S.]  Add,  sect.  ii.  col.  1. 

1.  8.  from  bottom  ; 

Rudbeck  asserts  that  the  bread-sow  was  dedicated 
to  the  Earth  or  Ceres.  Atlant.  ii.  545.  But  compare 
what  he  says  with  Maiden,  *.  2. 
Ibid.  col.  4.  after  1.  5.  hiseri ; 

A  similar  custom  must  have  prevailed  in  England. 
For  in  the  Dialogue  between  Dives  and  Pauper,  pub- 
Ihhed  in  1498,  in  an  account  of  Superstitions  which 
were  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  men- 
tion is  made  of  using  "  nyce  observaunce8-*-in  the 
New  Yere,  as  setting  of  mete  or  drjmke  b/  nighte 
on  the  benche,  to  feAe  AU,oUie  or  Cobe'yn."  V. 
Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  i.  8. 
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VI,  Candles.]  Col.  1.  Insert^  after  1.  I6.s 
The  same  custom  prevailed  among  the  great 
Hence  it  is  said;  '<  In  tiie  time  of  Yule,  keriistveinar, 
the  servants  whose  work  it  is  to  carry  lights,  shall 
hold  candles  before  the  King  and  other  princes." 
iiirdskraa,  MS.  ap.  Verel.  Ind.  vo.  KertUvciuar.  We 
learn  from  Sturleson,  that,  in  royal  or  princely  en- 
tertainments, there  were  as  many  of  these  servants 
as  there  were  guests.  V.  Ihre,  vo.  Kerta.  This  term 
has  undoubtedly  been  borrowed  from  the  Germans, 
who  pronounce  it  kers  or  kerze;  evidently  corr.  from 
Lat  ccreus,  as  originally  applied  to  waxlights. 

The  ingenious  Rudbeck  marks  the  resemblance 
between  the  use  ofxheJauUUus,  i.  e.  Yule-lights,  and 
that  of  lighted  torches  by  the  Egyptians,  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris  or  the  sun.  He  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  had  borrowed  this  custom  from  the  Goths ; 
as  they  were  themselves  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of 
the  rites  which  they  observed  in  the  worship  of  thia 
deity.  Herodotus  himself  when  describing  the  wor-' 
ship  of  Isis,  or  Ceres,  at  Bubastis,  shews  that  such 
sports  were  used  as  indicated  that  the  people  were 
not  Egyptians,  but  strangers.  Rudbeck  is  at  pains 
to  prove  that  some  of  these  exactly  corresponded  to 
the  Yule-games  of  the  Goths.     Atlant  ii.  307-309. 

Elsewhere  Rudbeck  says,  that  at  the  season  men- 
tioned, *'  they  are  burnt  through  the  wliole  night,  not 
from  superstition,  as  in  former  ages,  but  merely  from 
regard  to  ancient  custom  :  and  that,  with  thotse  who 
are  more  curious,  these  candles  are  formed  like  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  springing  out  of  the  earth,  and  divid- 
ing itself  into  three  branches.  By  this  rite,"  be  adds> 
'<  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  celebrate  Saturn, 
or  tlie  Sun,  as  returning  to  loose  all  the  bonds  by 
which  the  vegetable  world  had  been  bound  during 
winter."  AUant  i.  695-6.  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  his  ingenuity  did  not  discern  in  this  symbol  the 
three  sons  of  Saturn.  Macrobina,  lib.  12.  c.  7*  12* 
says  that  it  was  afler  the  return  of  Saturn  into  Italy, 
during  the' reign  of  Janus,  that  they  began  to  bum 
wax  candles  in  the  Saturnalia. 

Add,  at  the  close  of  No.  VI. ; 
The  reason  of  the  preservation  of  the  Yule^candle, 
in  order  to  be  burnt  at  the  owner's  Late-wake,  may 
be  gathered  perhaps  from  the  superstitious  use  of 
candles  on  Candlemas  day  in  England.  Being  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water,  and  blessed,  they  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  driving  away  evil  spirits. 
Whose  candell  burneth  cleare  and  bright,  a 

wondrous  force  and  might 
Doth  in  these  candells  lie,  which  if  at  any  time 

they  light. 
They  sure  beleve  that  neyther  storme  or  tem- 
pest dare  abide,  ^devil's  spide. 
Nor  thunder  in  the  skies  be  heard,  nor  any 
Nor  fearftdl  sprites  that  fvalke  by  night,  nor 
hurts  of  A'oste  or  hail. 
Bamab,  Goog^s  Transl  Naoeeorg.  f.  47. 
The  design  must  have  been  to  drive  away  evil 
spirits,  or  to  prevent  thei^  taking  possession  of  the 
dead  body.     These  consecrated  candles  were  even 
viewed  as  useful  to  the  dying.     To  the  question, 
"  Wherefore  serveth  holy  candels?"  we  find  this  re** 
ply;  '*  To  light  up  in  thunder,  and  to  blesse  men 
when  they  lye  a  dying."  Wodde's  Dial«  Brand's  Pop« 
Antiq.  i.  41,  N. 
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Vlt.  MtSCBLLAKKOUS  SuPKRSTlTIOKS.}  Add^ 

after  1.  SI.; 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  Romans  had  the 
same  superstition.  **  At  Rome  on  New  Year's  day^  no 
one  would  suffer  a  neighbour  to  take  fire  out  of  his 
house,  or  any  thinfi^  of  iron,  or  lend  any  thing."  Hos* 
pinian.  de  Orig.  Fest  Christ  f.  82.   Brand,  i.  1 1,  N, 
Yule-boys,  "  boys  who  ramble  (through)  the 
country  during  the  Christmas  holidays.    They 
are  dressed  in  zt^itey  all  but  one  in  each  gan^, 
the  Belzebub  of  the  corps.     They  have  a  fool- 
ish kind  of  a  rliyme. — In  old  Scottish  books  I 
see  some  notice  taken  of  Qu/^ite  boys  of  Ytde : 
—Two  knights  dispute  about  a  female,  and 
fight ;  the  one  falls,  and  Belzebub  appeals  and 
cures  him,^^  &c.  Gall.  £nc. 
t  wish  that  this  writer  had  said  where  these  whiU 
botff  are  to  be  met  with.  1  suspect  that  they  will  not 
easily  be  discovered  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  channeL 
In  the  alternate  rhymes  repeated  by  them,  there 
seems  to  be  a  vestige  of  something  resembling  an 
old  Miracle  Play,  which  may  have  been  acted  inGal« 
loway  at  the  time  of  Christmas.  The  amusement  ap- 
pears, indeed,  to  have  been  an  odd  intermixture  of 
the  ridiculous  totemmiies  of  the  Bay-Biskop,  and  of  a 
mimic  representation  of  a  tournay,  or  perhaps  of 
knight^rrantry* 
YuLE-BBosE,  s.    A  dish  formerly  common  in  S* 

on  Christmas  morning 
IT  ..<r  Geese— were  chiefly  destined  for  the  solace  of 
gentle  stomachsj  theprevailingChristmas  dish  among 
the  common  people  and  peasantry,  being  the  nation* 
al  one  of^  brose,  otherwis^denominated  Yuk  brose. 
The  large  pot,  in  almost  every  family  of  this  descrip- 
tion, well  provided  with^-buUock's  heads  or  knee 
bones,— £isl  put  on  the  fire  the  previous  evening,  to 
w]th(Lraw  the  nutritive  juices  and  animal  oil  from  the 
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taid  ingredients.  Next  day,  after  break&st  or  at  din« 
ner^  the  brose  was  made,  generally  in  a  large  punch- 
bowl ;  the  mistress  of  tiie  ceremonies  dropping  a 
gold  ring  among  the  oatmeal  upon  wirich  the  oily 
aoup  was  poured.  The  family,  or  party,  (for  on  these 
occasions  there  was  generally  a  party  of  ypung  people 
assembled)  provided  with  spoons,  ajid  seated  around 
the  bowl,  now  began  to  partake  of  the  half-boilii^ 
brose,  on  the  understanding  that  the  person  who  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  the  Ting,<^-was  to  be  first  mar- 
ried."   Blackw.  Mag.  Dec.  1821,  p.  GQZ* 

YuLE-E^EN,  9.    The  night  preceding  Christmas, 

S.]  Add,  after  L  IS. ; 

Ah  expressive  Prov.  is  borrowed  from  this  sea* 
son ;  "  As  bare  as  the  birks  at  Yule-^en  ;"  applied 
both  in  a  physical,  and  in  a  moral  sense.  The  fol- 
lowing example  occurs  of  the  latter  application,  with 
a  slight  variation. 

"A  colonel-^gave  him  [Mr.  John  Semple  of  Cars* 
phern^  ill  names,  calling  him  '  a  varlot,  old  greet* 
ing  carle.'  To  whom  he  answered,  that  be  was  no 
more  a  varlot»  than  he  had  the  saving  grace  of  God; 
and  that  he  was  as  free  of,  as  the  birk  is  of  leaves 
at  Yool-even*'    Walker's  Remark.  Passages,  p.  9. 

YURN,  s.    The  acid  substance  used  for  coagu- 
lating  milk,  rennet,  Dumfr.     V.  Ea&xino. 

To  YURN,  V,  n. 

Weel  may  ye  greet  and  yum  and  bibble. 

And  flee  in  wrath, 
At  death  for  withering  like  a  stibble, 

Puir  Bobbin  Smith. 
•—And,  O,  I'm  sure  the  craws  will  jfvm. 
Whan  they  in  April  do  return. 
And  misses  you.  ■        GalL  Enc,  p.  239-  501. 
Perhaps  an  errai.  for  Yirm,  to  fret;  or  a  variety 

e^.    


turn.  id.  Loth* 


Zd. 


ZADAKj  most  probably  for  Yaddk,  Zaddk 
hidis,  Aberd.  Reg.  V.  XI.  281.    V.  Yadok. 

ZICKETY,  a  term  occurring  in  a  traditionary 
rhyme,  used  by  children,  when  it  is  meant  to 
determine,  by  a  kind  of  lot,  who  shall  begin  a 
game.  The  person,  who  repeats  the  rhyme,  at 
tne  same  time  goes  round  tne  company,  touch- 
ing each  of  them  in  succession  ;  and  he  who  is 
touched  at  the  last  word  has  the  privilege  of 
beginning  the  game,  S. 

'^  Zickety,  dickety,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  nock ; 
The  nock  struck  one, 
Down  the  mouse  ran ; 
Zickety,  dickety,  dock." 

Blackrv,  Mag.  Aug,  1821,  p.  56. 
tn  Heams,  apparently  by  corruption,  the  first 
words  are  pronounced  Zickertyj  dickerty* 
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The  terms  atid  sports  of  children,  although  they 
may  seem  unworthy  of  attention,  and  any  attempt 
to  investigate  their  origin  may  provoke  the  sneer  of 
fastidiousness,  in  various  instances  afford  the  sole  ves- 
tiges of  very  ancient  laws  and  customs.  In  proof 
of  this,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  articles  Tappik- 
TousiE  and  Thumb-lickino. 

In  others,  we  may  perhaps  remark  the  traces  of 
ancient  monkish  rhymes,  taught  in  schools  several 
centuries  ago ;  although  now  disguised  and  mixed 
m>  with  such  jargon  as  hits  the  fancies  of  children. 
The  rhyme  given  above  may  be  of  this  descriptioD. 
I  have  heard  it  thus  explained,partially  at  least,  many 
▼ears  ago,  by  a  good  classical  scholar ;  but  nldiurkily 
have  no  memorandum  of  his  vendon«  It  was  to  thw 
purpose;  Sic  uti  dico  ti6f  de  hoa 

The  second  line,  if  I  recoUect  right,  ran  different* 
ly»  appearing  to  be  also  of  Latin  origin.  Tlte  re* 
petition  was  that  of  the  county  of  Perai« 


FINIS. 
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